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R. H. (abbr. for Eng., right hand; Ger., 
ruhU Hand). This is often used in pianoforte, 
organ or harp music where the notation does 
not of itself make it clear that a certain note, 
chord or passage is to be played by the right 
hand. 

RAABE, Peter {b. Frankfort o/O., 27 Nov. 
1872 ; d. Weimar, Apr. 1945). 

German scholar and conductor. He studied 
at the Berlin High School for Music with 
Woldemar Bargicl and entered on the career 
of a conductor. After having worked in this 
capacity in different towns of Germany and in 
Holland, he became, in 1907, court conductor 
at Weimar. In a place so intimately con¬ 
nected with Liszt, it was natural for Raabe to 
concentrate his attention on this composer. 
He became curator of the Liszt Museum and 
chief editor of the Liszt Collected Edition, 
graduating simultaneously as Ph.D. at Jena 
with a thesis, 4 Die Enlstchungsgeschichte der 
Orchesterwcrke Liszts’. In 1920 he was ap¬ 
pointed Gtntralmuukdirtklor of the Municipal 
Orchestra of Aachen, and four years later 
professor of music at the Technical University 
of that town. In 1935 he succeeded Richard 
Strauss in the presidency of the German 
Reichsinusikkammer, and the University of 
Konigsherg conferred on him in the following 
year the honorary degrre of a Doctor of Music. 

Raabe wrote a remarkable Liszt biography 
in 2 vols. (1931), of which the second is an 
rla!>orate catalogue. His other studies in this 
domain include 4 Zum 50-jahrigen Jubilaum 
der Weimarcr Hofkapelle 4 (1909) and 4 Karl 
Alexander und Liszt 4 (1918). In later years 
he gave expression to the National-Socialist 
conception of music in several lecture', such 
as 4 Die Musik iin dritten Reich *, 4 Vom Ncu- 
hau musikalischer Kultur 4 , 4 Kultursville im 
dcutschen Musikleben 4 . Raabe was alw a 
composer of songs and pianoforte piece'. 

K. G. 

Hint.— * Festschrift iu Pftcr Kaatn-' 70. (iebumui ’ 
(Leipzig, 194a). 

RAAFF, Anton (A.Gelsdorf nr. Bonn,6 May 
1714; d. Munich, 27 May 1797). 

German tenor singer. He was educated for 
the priesthood at the Jesuit College of Cologne. 
His fine voice so struck the Elector Clement 
Augustus that he took him to Munich, where 
Ferrandini brought him forward in an opera. 
After studying for a short time with Bernacchi 
at Bologna RaalT became one of the first tenors 
of his time. In 1736 he sang at Florence on 
the betrothal of Maria Theresa, and hefollowcd 
up this successful debut at many of the Italian 


theatres. In 1742 he returned to Bonn and in 
1749 he sang in Vienna in Jommelli's 4 Didonc ’ 
to Metastasio’s great satisfaction. In 1752 he 
passed through Italy to Lisbon ; in 1755 he 
accepted a summons to Madrid, where he 
remained under Farinelli’s direction, enjoying 
every favour from the court and public. In 
1759 he accompanied Farinelli to Naples. In 
1770 he entered the service of the Elector Karl 
Theodor, at Mannheim. In 1778 he was in 
Paris with Mozart, and in 1779 he followed 
the court to Munich, where Mozart composed 
the part of Idomeneo for him. Mozart in his 
letters speaks of him as his 44 best and dearest 
friend ”, especially in one from Paris, dated 
12 June 1778. He composed for him at Mann¬ 
heim the air 4 Sc al labbro mio non credi ’ 
(K. 295). c. F. r. 

Him . Km im hoi k. H.. * Anion Raall: win Lclicn und 

Wirfcm alt Boir.«« zur Nlu>ikg«chirhte drt 18. 

Jalirhundrilt * (Cologne, 1929). 

Stt ah» Mozarl <«oi.ccri aria written for). 

RAALTE, Albert van ( b . Amsterdam, 21 
May 1890: d. Amsterdam, 23 Nov. 1952). 

Dutch conductor. Originally intended for 
a business life, though he early learnt to 
play the violin, he was, through the instru¬ 
mentality of Arthur Nikisch, allowed to study 
at the (Cologne Conservatory, where his 
teachers were Fritz Steinbach (conducting). 
Brain Eldering (violin), Lazaro Uzielli 
(pianoforte) and Waldetnar von Bau&sncrn 
(theory and composition). As a student, in 
order to supplement hi' small allowance, he 
played, together with Adolph and Fritz Busch, 
Fritz Reich and Hans Alfred Knappertsbusrh, 
at a Cologne cafe and in the Gurzenich Or¬ 
chestra as viola playnr. His first appearance 
as a conductor was in 1909, when he con¬ 
ducted a concert of the Nlusikalischc Gesell- 
«haft in that city. Besides appearing in 
London, I.eipzig. Paris and Berlin as guest 
conductor, he early held appointments as 
ciiach at the Theatre de la Monnaic, Brussels, 
. and assistant conductor to Otto Lohse, and at 
the Municipal Opera at Ia*ipzig. During 
the first year of the war of 1914-18 he con¬ 
ducted the whole series of operas there, includ¬ 
ing ‘ Parsifal ’ and 1 Die Meistersinger ’ and 
various ballets, and in 1915-16 was conductor 
of the Scheveningen summer concerts. After 
this he was conductor for the Ncderlandschc 
Opera of G. H. Koopinan and its successor 
the National Opera at The Hague, and, on the 
failure of this latter, started his own company, 
with Alexander Poolman as producer and 
their respective wives as prima donnas, with 
the title of 44 Co-opcra-tie ”. This company 
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produced a number of Dutch operas as well 
as a considerable repertory of standard works. 
On the death of Nikisch in 1922 van Raalte 
accepted an invitation from the family to con- 
duct a couple of memorial concerts, at which 
Mitja Nikisch was the solo pianist. In 1927 he 
conducted six of the winter concerts of the 
Scottish Orchestra in Glasgow, and was guest 
conductor at concerts of the Royal Philhar¬ 
monic Society, London Symphony Orchestra 
and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. After 
this he undertook work with the Dutch Radio, 
from which he was retired by the occupying 
authorities in 1940. For a short time he was 
allowed to conduct an exclusively Jewish 
orchestra for exclusively Jewish audiences, 
after which he was sent to a concentration 
camp for artists and intellectuals. Released 
on the liberation in 1945, he was invited to 
undertake the formation and direction of an 
orchestra of too players for the temporary 
(afterwards permanent) institution, Radio 
Nederland in den Overgangstijd at Hilversum. 
This has now become one of the greatest 
musical forces in Holland, and an enormous 
repertory of classical and modern works has 
rapidly been formed. M . a. 

RABAB (or Rab&ba). This is both a 
generic and specific name given to the viol in 
Arabic-speaking lands and elsewhere. It was 
probably the first bowed instrument: at any 
rate it is the earliest known. The origin of 
the word has been much discussed.' A good 
case, philologically, can be made out for an 
Arabic origin, but there is something to be 
said for a Persian influence. We know that 
the Arabs adopted a Persian lute called the 
rubdb, and it may be that it was the Arabs 
who turned it into a bowed instrument. 
Legend has it, on the authority of Al-Khalil 
(«/. 791), that the Arabs of prc-Islamic times 
sang their odes to its music, a statement partly 
repeated in the ‘ Kashf al-humum* (15th 
cent.); but historically the word occurs for 
the first time, applied to an instrument, in a 
work by the Arabic polygraph AI-jAhi? ( d . 
868). However, since the text is unpointed, 
we do not know whether the word is rabdb or 
rubdb, i.e. whether it was a viol or a lute. We 
have the same difficulty in its mention by 
Al-KhwArizml {fl. 967), who says that the 
rabdb (or rubdb) was “ well known to the people 
of Persia and Khorasan ”, although this 
author, writing in the lands of the Samanids 
(i.e. hither Persia), could not have been aware 
that it was also " well known ” in Iraq and 
Syria, as we know from Ibn KhurdAdhbih 
(d. c. 912) and Al-F 4 r*bf (d. c. 950), with both 
of whom it was a viol. There were several 
types of this viol called rabdb: (1) the boat¬ 
shaped, (2) the pear-shaped, (3) the round 
flat-chested shape, (4) the trapezoidal or 
1 Farmer. * Studies * lur Bib!.). I. 00-107. 


rectangular, as well as (5) the lira and 
(6) the kamdnja types, which are described 
separately. 1 

The earliest of the art instruments is the 
boat-shaped rabdb. The reason for this 
assumption is that this was the type introduced 
in the 8th century into Moorish Spain, where, 
in the 10th century, it was considered part of 
a young lady’s education to be able to play 
the instrument “ so as to cheer her husband ”. 
The few specimens which survive to-day in 
the Maghrib reveal their descent from the 
Persian rubdb lute. The argument may not 
apply to the type of rebec which figures in the 
San Bcata Apocalypse manuscripts (nth 
century), but these arc Hispano-Christian 
documents. We sec the boat-shaped Moorish 
rabdb in the ‘ Cantigas de Santa Marfa ’ (13th 
cent.), which is clearly the rabt morisco of Juan 
Ruiz (14th cent.), also delineated on the 14th- 
century Picdra altar-piece. 1 As on the rubtba 
of Jerome of Moravia (13th cent.) the two 
strings of the Maghriban rabdb were tuned a 
fifth apart in the treatise of ‘Abd al-Rahmdn 
al-Fasf (c. 1650), which was the tuning the 
present writer heard from Moroccan, Algerian 
and Tunisian players in 1932, the quaint 
sound of whose instruments has no counter- 
part in F.urope. It is something sui generis 
wh.ch takes us back to the middle ages. 
Purifier, the fingering, or rather the "nailing” 
of the strings by the Moorish rabdbi or violist 
to-day, as in the past, is a technique quite 
unknown and unappreciated by the West. 

Another type was the elongated pear-shaped 
rabab, which was probably the Moorish 
instrument equated with the lira dicta in the 
Glossanum Latino-Arabicum 1 (nth cent.). 

I his seems to be the rabdb so fully described 
by AI-FArAbf in the 10th century. Normally 
it had two strings, but if it had more it was to 
double the other one or two. It is this writer 
who tells us that it was an instrument "upon 
whose strings are drawn other strings ”. In other 
words, it was bowed ; for there can be no 
doubt of that in the use of the verb jarra (" to 
draw, pull ”). To Al-F 4 r 4 bf the rabdb was an 
interior instrument; possibly because of its 
structure and its three purely modal tunings of 
a minor third, major third and augmented 
fourth Instead of these tunings he recom¬ 
mended the perfect fourth and perfect fifth, 
which we know were adopted. Like the 
preceding instrument, this too had a parch¬ 
ment belly often lower than the fingerboard. 

It is figured in the Siculo-Arabian woodwork 
at the Palatine Chapel of Palermo (12th 
cent) and in the •Cantigas dc Santa Maria 1 
(, 3 ,h cen ‘-). ^ «th the lira type of instrument 

; Kamancma. Lira. 
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the elongated pear-shaped rabdb greatly in¬ 
fluenced Europe in its rebecs. In Moorish 
Spain the poets Abu Bakr Yahyd b. Hudhail 
(d. 995) and Ibn Hazm ( d . 1064) sang in praise 
of the rabab. 

The round flat-chested rabdb of the Arabs 
and Moors occurs more generally in modem 
times. Niebuhr (1774) describes and de¬ 
lineates a one-string instrument of Basra. 
Sachsse (1927) shows its use in modem Palest¬ 
ine, while Chotlin (1933) tells us about it 
among the Berbers of Morocco. The tra¬ 
pezoidal and rectangular rabdb is much more 
common; it is doubtless of great antiquity 
among the bedouin, where it was used some¬ 
times as a guitar. We see such an instrument 
on the Arab Umayyad frescoes of Qusair 
'Amra (c. 712), although the art may be 
Graeco-Syrian. Ibn Ghaibf {d. 1435) men¬ 
tions a rectangular viol of one string used by 
the Bedouin, and it was certainly a great 
favourite in the town cafes in the 16th century, 
just as it was in the t8th and 19th centuries, 
as we know from Niebuhr (1774) and Yilloteau 
(1800). Indeed the former calls it the 
murabba' (“ rectangular ”). The latter gives 
full details of two kinds : the rabdb al-mughonni 
(" singer's viol ”) of two strings, tuned a fifth 
apart, and the rabdb al-ihd'ir (" poet's viol ") 
of one string, used to accompany poems and 
recitations. 1 11. o. f. 
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RABAN, Edward (b . ?; d. ?, 1658). 
English music printer. Although his birth¬ 
place is unknown, he was certainly an English¬ 
man, for he fought in the wars of the Nether¬ 
lands from the year 1600. But he settled at 
Edinburgh, at the Cowgatc Pori, as a printer 
in 1620. One work with the Edinburgh 
imprint alone remains. In the same year 
he removed to St. Andrews. Finally he went 
to Aberdeen in 1622. In this place he was 
under the patronage of the town dignitaries 
and had the friendship of Bishop Forbes. It 
was, presumably, these circumstances that 
enabled him to carry on his craft unmolested, 
unlike John Forbes of the same city who, at a 
later date, suffered line and imprisonment for 
infringing the monopoly held by the king's 
printer in Scotland. Kaban at once started 
the printing of liturgical works, including a 
Psalter with tunes in 1623, for use in the 
Church of Scotland, and one in 1625 with 
fifteen Common tunes harmonized in four 
parts, the earliest harmonized music to the 
Psalms to be printed in Scotland. In 1629 he 
produced two editions of * The Psalms of 
David in Metre one a 121110 without tunes, 
the other a 161110 with tunes and with the 
General Confession from the English Book of 
Common Prayer. Of several other Psalters 
from his press the only other known one with 
tunes is dated 1833, in which two of the 
fifteen Common tunes arc called Reports, or 
contrapuntal settings for choirs. The music 
of these volumes is printed from movable type. 
Though probably not so well executed as the 
music of Andro Hart of Edinburgh, these arc 
of great interest in the history of Scottish 
music printing. Raban gave up business in 
1649. F. k., adds. t. C. L. p. 

RABAUD, Henri (Benjamin) (A. Paris, 
10 Nov. 1873; d. Paris, 11 Sept. 1949). 

French composer. He was a grandson of 
the flautist Dorus, and the son of Hippolytc 
Francois Kabaud (1839-1900), professor of 
the cello at the Paris Conservatoire. Henri 
Rabaud was a pupil at the Lyc£c Condorcct, 
and then went to the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he studied under Massenet and Gcdalgc. 
He was awarded the Prix dc Rome in 1894, 
and while in Rome wrote: * Andrornedc \ 
a symphonic poem; * Egloguc ’ (Op. 7); 
•Job * (Op. 9); ‘ Psuumc IV ’; and a string 
Quartet which was first heard in Vienna 
during Rabaud's travels after leaving Rome. 
His principal works include : ‘ La Procession 
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nocturne’ (based on Lenau’s ‘Faust’); ‘ Le 
Sacrifice d’Isaac *; ‘La Flute dc Pan ’; 

• Divertissement grec ’; ‘ Au village ’; two 
symphonies, ‘ Divertissement sur des airs 
russcs' and ‘ Pocmc sur le livrc dc Job’ (1905); 
all for orchestra. Also numerous songs. 

\N ith a curious, though no doubt accidental, 
regularity Rabaud produced his four operas 
at the rate of one every ten years. They were 
the following: 

• La Fille de Roland * (libretto by Paul Ferrier. based 

on a play by Henri de Bornier), prod. Paris. <Wra- 
l-omique, 16 Mar. 1904. 

' Marouf, savetier du Caire * (lib. by Lucien N«poty. 
based on a story from * The Arabian Nights •). 

• I • s Pr0d ,- 15 , 9 , 4- 

L Appel de la mer (lib. by composer, based on 
Synge s play Riders to the Sea prod. Paris. 
Op 4 ra-Coinique, to Apr. 1034. 

Rolande ct le mauvai* gar<on (Ub. by Nipoty), prod. 
Paris, Oplra, a8 May 1934. 

Rabaud also wrote incidental music for 
Shakespeare’s * Merchant of Venice’ (Theatre 
Antoine, 1917), scores for the films ‘Joueurs 
d’£chccs ’ (1906) and ‘ Le Miracle des loups * 
(1924), the latter being the first film shown at 
the Opt^ra. 

Formerly professor of harmony at the Paris 
Conservatoire and conductor of the Op*ra 
orchestra, Rabaud was elected a member of 
the Institut dc France in 1918 and became 
Director of the Conservatoire, in succession 
to Gabriel Faur*, in 1920. He was himself 
succeeded by Claude Delvincourt in 1941. In 
1909 he toured North America and in 1938 
visited South America. j. c. p., adds. 

B . n, - DvM»iN , L, R.. La Mutique contemporaine cn 
France (Pan*, 1930). 

• Le Mtfnestrcl\ 8 Oct. 1920 & 17 Feb. 1938. 

Str alio FaurC (orch. of * Dolly * tuite). 

RABCEWICZ, Zofia (born Poznanska) 

(b. Wilno, 1870; d. Warsaw, 3 Sept. 1947). 

Polish pianist. She studied with Anton 
Rubinstein at the St. Petersburg Conserva¬ 
tory, which she left with the gold medal in 
1890. She toured widely in Russia. Poland. 
Germany, Austria and Hungary. In 1918 
she settled in Warsaw and became a teacher 
at the Warsaw Conservatory without dis¬ 
continuing her concert or her broadcast per¬ 
formances. She was very much appreciated 
as a pianist owing to the simplicity of her 
interpretation of the works performed. 

RABEL. See Ridible. 

RABEL 6 VIOLINO. See Violin Family 
(Early History). 

RabeUi* Francois. Sff Carter (E.. * Defence of 
Corinih . chorus). Cenon (mentioned bv R.). Dieren 
I ropout dec beuveim \ chorus & orch.). FancII. 
torch, suite). Fran^aix C Jugcment du fou \ ballet) 
Crftry ( Panurge dans Tide de* lantcrne* \ opera ' 
Hayne (mentioned by R.). Jacotin (do.). Marioue 
( Cargantua . opera). Martclli ('Boutcille de Panurge' 
orch.). Massenet C Panurge \ opera). Morale* (C ' 
mention of). Planquetie (• Panurgc ’ imreriiYi* 
Terracse (• Pantagruel\ I no Tr.horis (Mention 

BiBL. —BoBRt.s. c. van den. • Rabelais et la 
(Brussel*, 1943). 


RACEK, Jan (b. Buiovice, Moravia, 1 
June 1905). 

Czech musicologist. Having received his 
education at the “ Gymnasium ” of his birth¬ 
place, he studied musicology under Vladimir 
Heifer 1 at the Masaryk University of Brno 
and took the Ph.D. in 1929. Later he became 
administrator of the Moravian Musical 
Archives and also assisted Helfcrt at the 
University, where he was appointed lecturer 
(1938) and after the second world war assistant 
professor (1947). He has been chiefly in¬ 
terested in the stylistic and historical problems 
of the Baroque era, paying at the same time 
diligent attention to the phenomena of other 
periods, particularly those of Czech music of 
recent and present times. He has written 
a considerable number of articles and studies 
for musical periodicals both Czech (* Listy 
Hudcbni Malice ’, * Tempo ’, ‘ Rytmus ’) and 
foreign (Rev. Mus.) as well as for daily papers 
(particularly for * Lidov* Noviny ’ and since 
>945 ' Rovnost'). The most important of his 
editorial work is his edition of Mida s debat¬ 
able ‘ Sinfonia in re ’ (Prague, 1946) and the 
complete edition of Kri2kovsky's compositions, 
with V. Steinmann as co-editor. In addition 
he continues some publications begun by V. 
Helfcrt (* Musica antiqua bohemica’, &c.). 
The following is a selected list of his more 
important books: 

• Slohovc problrmy iidKkc monodi** ('Stylistic Problem* 

• iv u . . • V, . 0 . nodv ’> < Hrno ' l» 38 J. 

Durh #e*kcho hudebniho barnku * (‘The Spirit of 

• t Jr*!!!!!?** Mu “ C > ‘O'omouc. '940). 

Leot JanSfrk a *ouf a»ni moraviti tkladatcl* ’ (* L. I. 

an«l the Contemporary Moravian Composer* T ) 
(Brno, 1940). 

’ ? on « , j e * doby ranfho baroku v Ccchich * 

,an N, ™»odV m the Time* of the Early Baroque 
in Bohemia ') (Olomouc. 1945). 

MiedovCki hudba * f Music in the Middle Age.’) 

. . . '“no- '946). 

Idea vla*ti niroda a slA*-y v dile Smetanovf * ('The 
!dea of father and. Nation and Glory in the Work 
°*J»n*lana ) (*nd. ed.. Prague. 1947). 

1 '"US? 'V U x! a h u< , l *‘ b,, » t v *dy ’ C Introduction to the 
.*7 *» M.uicolocy ’) (and. ed.. Prague. 1049). 
Ce*k4 hudba* (‘Czech Music'), Vol. I (Prague- 
Bmo. 1949). 

o. i. 

• \? MC , hinuky : Str **y A - See Tchaikovsky (chorus'for 
Aiaiuiragora . projected opera). 

RACHMANINOFF, Sergey Vassilie- 
vich. See Rakhmaninov. The latter is the 
P k°P£j English transliteration of the name and 
should now be used in English, although the 
composer himself, like many other Russians 
('•£. 1 Chaikovsky) chose to use the German 
transliteration (e g . Tschaikowski). 

Jeao .\ Aubin (* Athalic \ incid. m.). 
chon Z, r d °* ) -. d, . eu (do >* lis «- CKment (F*lix. 

a , A ''? a,c & • Esther *). Clcrarnkault 

do ' F E*ikrr°>H SSfr" i 1 ’ do) ~ «*»«■«» C E*ther '. 
Franck Faur * CCantiquc*. church m.). 

Gluck (• Ini,i« VmnC . fo M h ° ,u *>- Frickcr (defendant). 
i.S m ' " C ?". Aul,dc • °P cra »- C Athalie\ 

owa) Grt,r V (' Andromaque *. 

Ath.?. Haman and Mordecai * E*thcr * 

A„1^I, >r*i r r ' P ar ® d V of Bajaret *). Iphig^nic en 
Aubde .Cluck, opera). JoUvet (* Briunnycu*incid. 
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m.). Koning Athaliechoruses). Legucmey 

E ). Lekeu (‘ Phidre prelude to Act III). Liszt 
18, chorus). Lully (‘ Idylle sur la paix *. m. for), 
ens (‘ Phtdre symph. poem). Magnard (‘ Bere¬ 
nice opera). Martin (F., ‘ Athalie incid. m.). 
Massenet (' Phidre overture & incid. in.). Mendels¬ 
sohn (' Athalie do.). Moreau (' Esther ' & ' Athalie 
do.; 3 ‘ Cantiques spirituels *). Mozart (‘ Nliiridate 
opera). Pcme (‘ Esther choruses). Planude (do.). 
Poissl Athalia opera). Rossini (* Ermione *, opera). 
Rousseau (M. S., * Berenice incid. m.). Saint-SaCns 
(‘ Andromaque do.). Schulz (I. A. P.. * Athalie \ 
da). Thomson (V., air from * PhWre \ voice & pf.>. 
Vogler (G. J., * Athalie incid. m.). Wagenaar (J.. 
* Aveux de Phedrc voice & orch.). 

RACKET. See Organ Stops. 

RACKETT (Fr. cerieltu, more correctly 
cerielat, from Ital. cercellato ; Ger. Raeketi, 
Rankelt, Raeketten-Fagott , Sloekfagoll, IVursI- 
fagott or Fausl/agolt). An obsolete woodwind 
instrument sounded by a double reed and in 
use mainly in France and Germany from the 
late t6th to the early t8th century. The name 
first occurs in Wiirtiemberg inventories of 1576 
as Ragget and in a Graz inventory- of 1590 as 
Rogellen, and these and other forms, e.g. 
Ranke!, etc., are all derived from older German 
rank -crooked, in allusion to the course of the 
tube which was bored in the squat cylindrical 
wooden or ivory body, from 4J to 11 ins. in 
height, in a scries of parallrl vertical channels 
connected alternately at the bottom and at the 
top so as to form a continuous bore nine times 
the length of the cylinder itself. The instru¬ 
ment is not mentioned by either Yirdung 
(1511) or Agricola (1528), but it certainly 
originated in the 16th century, possibly as a 
variation of the bassoon. Praetorius (1619) 
depicts and describes it, naively comparing 
its very quiet tone to the sound produced 
by "blowing through a comb" —of which 
presumably the teeth were covered by a thin 
sheet of paper. This feeble tone was attribut¬ 
able to the very narrow circuitous bore (about 
7 mm. diameter), the very narrow lingerholes 
bored obliquely through relatively thick walls 
and the absence of a flared bell to amplify the 
sound. 

Praetorius records four sizes, each with the 
restricted compass of a twelfth : 


I O^pc, 

llnghl 

Cantu. (Soprano) | Clod' 

lenor/Alto C to e 

„ , 1 F, to c 

Grot. Havi (Contraban) D to A 

(or C, to G) 

12-18 cm. 
at cm. 

23 cm. 

3 S cm. 


Mersenne (1636) likewise depicts and describes 
the Rackett which, in France, was known as 
the Cervelal, an allusion to its sausage-shape, 
tf- in 17th-century German the equivalent 
Wurstfagolt. Fausl/agolt — " fist " bassoon — 
was another German name. 

Acoustics. — Since a reed mouthpiece in 
association with a cylindrical tube causes the 
latter to function as a closed pipe, the funda¬ 


mental is an octave lower in pitch than that of 
an open pipe of the same length, e.g. the 
bassoon. Thus the rackett with but half the 
tube-length of the bassoon was of equivalent 
depth, but as the reed in the pirouette was nor 
in the control of the lips, there was no over¬ 
blowing and the compass was restricted to the 
fundamental and the notes from the ten or 
twelve small holes issuing at intervals along 
the bore. The holes were covered by the 
tips and joints of fingers and thumbs. Where 
holes were covered by joints of the fingers, 
it was sometimes the practice to insert small 
brass bushes which protruded slightly from 
these holes and facilitated adequate covering 
(Fig. 2). 

In addition, of course, there was a vent-hole 
at the back of the type of rackett which had no 
bell, and occasionally a small water-escape. 



He. 1. Kadrtt. Brussels Conservatoire Museum, No. 
9 V>. Facsimile of tbtli-crniurv ofigin.il in Vienna 
kunithislonuhet Mmeutn. Height, otaa m. Dia- 
meier, 0045 n>. Diameter of cylindrical bore, 
7 mm. Compass D-a*. 

Praetorius stresses the distinction between 
Racketts, Sorduns, Crumhorns, etc., which 
could not produce more sounds than the 
number of holes on the instrument, and the 
Pommers, Shawms, Bassoons and Dulzians, 
etc., which could all be made to produce by 
natural means many higher notes. 

A full description and details of the very- 
complex fingering is given by Mahillon in his 
Brussels Catalogue, Vol. II, under No. 950 
(fig. 1), and by Schlosser in his Vienna Cata- 
Icigue under Nos. 224-25, including sectional 
diagrams. 

Surviving specimens in Munich, Bavarian 
Museum (1), Copenhagen (1), Amsterdam 
(•)». ^ cw York (1 facsimile), Leipzig (1 
original, 2 facsimiles), Vienna (3), Berlin (3), 
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1>aris (0 and Brussels (2 facsimiles) are of two 
types: 

(i) Pirouette Type.— The 16th- and early 
17th-century Rackett was sometimes made of 
,v °ry (e.g. Hcycr-Leipzig, No. 1414 (Fig. 2) 


* ! 


f'°. *• lvor Y Hack*,I,,. ,.’v. 1 ).- Wil Collection Nn 

*lhe I""" . HPV " LeiiSTNo uti 

I lie b.ur-plalc 11 engraved with the arm* of Freiherr 

< arl von Schurf (161J-18) of Schon*erih. Maria- 

Hei?-l. i I1rK N 'f d,r o rC,, ' n • h t’nterinntal). 

Hc.chl of body. 18 cm.; pirouette and reed. 9 3 cm. 

and Vienna, Nos. 224-25, Facsimile Brussels, 
No. 950) and had neither crook nor bell, but 
had a pirouette ” or cup-shaped attachment 
which partly covered the double-reed for 
its protection as well as for support for the 
player s lips according to the blowing tech¬ 
nique of the period. The bore was cylindrical. 

(2) Later Types. —Towards the end of the 
17th century the pirouette was discarded and 
a coiled crook substituted (Fig. 3), to which 

the re. d was affixed and blown in the lips as on 
the bassoon ; a small bulbous wooden or ivory 
Ix ll (sometimes with a perforated cap or mute) 
wa> <•>' l»rc was made conical, 

'f Bcrlm No. 64, an Al.-Tcnor Racket, by 
W. Wyne, Nijmegen, and a Rackett dated 
1709 made by J. C. Denner, Nuremberg 
(Gescllschaft der Musikfrcunde, Vienna. Cata- 
loguc. No. 173 — crook not original or correct: 
facsimile, Brussels No. 619-crook recon¬ 
structed correctly). This Denner instrument 
despite a height of only 25 cm., is however a 
bassoon in rackett form, since, by reason of the 
conical bore, it overblows in the octave after 
the ten lateral holes have carried the compass 
from G to f—precisely the range of the 
primary scale of the contemporary Chorist- 
ragott or Dulzian. 

Doppelmayr. in a short notice on J. C. 


Denner (1655-1707), refers to his clarinet 
discoveries and states that, at the beginning 
of the 1 3 th century, he effected improvements 
on the Stock or Racketten-Fagotte, “ instru¬ 
ments already known from olden days ”. We 
have no information as to the nature of these 
improvements, but the survival of the Vienna 
rackett bearing J. C. Denner’s stamp would 
appear to indicate that his improvements may 
have consisted in the substitution of conical 
for cylindrical bore, of a coiled crook and 
exposed reed for the pirouette and largclv 
covered reed, and the addition of a bell. 

In France the instrument does not seem to 
have survived the 17th century. Furctrtrc’s 
Dictionnaire universcl ’ (1690) repeats in 
abbreviated form Merscnne’s account, but 
Kichdet s * Dictionnaire fran^ois ’ (Geneva. 
1680) states: “ Cervelat . . . cst aujourd’hui 
hors d usage ’. Neither Diderot and d'Alem¬ 
bert s Encyclopedic’ (1751-72), nor the 
Lncyclopedie methodique * (1780) nor La- 
bordc s Lssai ’ (1780) make any reference to 
the Cervelat. 

In Britain there appears to be but one refer¬ 
ence to the rackett, in Hawkins’s ‘ History of 
Music (1776), where it is stated that Stancs- 
by, the noted London instrument maker (d. 
1734 ) made a Cervelat according to the 
dimensions given by Mersennc, “ but it did 
not answer expectation: by reason of its 
ciosenew, the interior parts imbibed and 
re amed the moisture of the breath, the ducts 
dilated and broke. In short the whole blew 



F, ° h^v* t”r‘2 d ’„ braM crook " >d 

Rv \v vvf^. N-• och * chulc Collection, No. 64. 
cm.!'dilm 7 ‘ C ; | N f r C ^ n - l7 * h Height, vi 

cenain in^ho^ T&ZZSZ&Sr** ^ 

Gon^-a. rC - f ° U v d ° n 3 few s P c cinicns. Paris 

Comervatoire No. 497, i, a 3 . kc d lcalhcr . 

c r VCla ' by Rozc{ > a Paris maker, 

Cop ? nha Kcn No. 180 is a 2-kcved 

leather-covered specimen. 
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Mcrscnne tells us that racketts were used as 
bass “ dans toutes sortes de Concerts ” in 
early 17th-century France. In Germany 
Praetorius considered them devoid of grace 
when playing as an Accort or Stimmwerk, but 
when a viola da gamba was used with them, or 
one was blown alone by a good player, along 
with other wind instruments or with stringed 
instruments, he thought the effect was charm¬ 
ing. An Accort of racketts numbered seven : 2 
Cantus, 3 Alt-Tenor, 1 Bass and 1 Gross Bass. 

References to the rackett arc rare even in 
Germany, and what is believed to be the only 
drawing of a rackett-player is to be found in 
Hamel and Hurlimann's ‘ Atlantisbuch der 
Musik ’, 5th edition (Zurich, 1946), depicting 
the Bavarian court orchestra under Lassus. 

Mcrscnne caused some confusion by likening 
the cervclat to a " Courtaut " or a " Fagot ", 
In ‘ Harmonic univcrsclle * he states: " Ccr- 
velat . . . n’est autre chose qu’un Courtaut 
ou un Fagot si racourcy et si petit qu'on Ic 
peut cacher dans la main". Apart from 
having cylindrical bore and a double reed, the 
courtaut (s.v. Sordun) depicted by Mcrscnne 
bears no resemblance to the rackett, and the 
fagot with its keys and conical bore resembled 
the contemporary rackett even less. Mcr- 
senne’s allusion led Terzago in his baroque 
Latin description of the Srtala Collection 
(1664) to describe four racketts as ** Quatuor 
tibiae replicatae sive courtaut ", and Scara- 
belli's Italian translation (1666) terms them 
" quattro cortaldi". As late as 1772 De 
Felice’s * Encyclopedic ’ gives a full account 
of the courtaut. l. g. l. 
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iSadclllte, Ann. Str Arneiro (' Derelitta *). 


RADCLIFFE, Philip (FitzHugh) (A. 

Godaiming, 27 Apr. 1905). 

English musical scholar, author and com¬ 
poser. He was educated at Charterhouse 
School with a scholarship in 1918-24 and at 
King's College, Cambridge, from 1924, taking 
the B.A. in 1928, the Mus.B. in 1929 and the 
M.A. in 1931. He was a Fellow of King’s 
in 1931-37 and again from 1948, and was 
appointed University Lecturer in Music at 
Cambridge in 1947. 

As a composer Radcliffe has so far confined 
himself to vocal music, including an anthem 
for male voices and organ, ‘ I will lift up mine 
eyes’, and a few parisongs and songs for voice 
and pianoforte. As an author he has made 
varied and valuable contributions lo musical 
scholarship. Ilis first book was the much- 
needed and long-delayed replacement of 
* Mendelssohn ’ in the Master Musicians 
series (London, 1953), and the second 'John 
Ireland ’ (Contemporary Composers scries, 
London, 1954). But he had already contri¬ 
buted admirable chapters on the Scarlattis 
and on Corelli and Vivaldi to Hubert Foss’s 
’Heritage of Music’, Vols. II and III 
respectively. He is also among the contri¬ 
butors to the N.O.H.M. Various articles 
written for periodicals include a study of 
‘Haydn’s Pianoforte Sonatas’ (M. Rev., 
Aug. 1946), and as a critic lie did much 
stimulating work for * The Criterion ’ in 
*933-39- e. d. 

RADESCA (DI FOGGIA), Enrico (A. 
Foggia, ?; d. Turin, 1625). 

Italian composer. He first became a 
soldier and, as may be gathered from his 
dedication of his madrigals for 5 and 8 voices 
(Venice, 1613) to the Venetian ambassador 
to Savoy, served the Venetian Republic in 
Dalmatia, and for his service was well re¬ 
warded. He settled at Turin about 1597 as 
organist of the cathedral, of which he later 
became maestro di ea/fella, and as musician 
to Don Amedeo, the son of Duke Carlo 
Emanuele I. In 1610 lie joined the duke’s 
court as musician and by 1617 he directed the 
music in the court chapel. Though for some 
years he had called himself ciltadino di Torino, 
he was not naturalized until 1619. Apart from 
the madrigals already mentioned, Radesca’s 
secular output consisted of five books of ‘ Ma- 
drigali, can/.onettc et arie ’ (I, 1605, reprinted 
1612 and 1616; II and III between 1603 and 
1610, first editions lost, but both reprinted 
1G16; IV, 1610, reprinted 1616; V, 1617). 
These books contain a number of Spanish 
songs, dances, dance-songs and occasional 
pieces, which give an idea of the music per¬ 
formed at the flourishing court of Carlo 
Emanuele; much of it is very delightful, 
the melodies attractive and the rhythms 
interesting. Banchirri. as early as 1605, paid 
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a tribute to Radcsca by composing one of the 
madrigals in his ‘ La barca di Venctia per 
Padova’ “a imitatione di Radesca’*. Radesca 
also published a collection of psalms, motets, 
falsi bordoni , etc. a 2 (Milan, 1607), and his 
masses were reprinted at Milan in 1619. 

n. f. (ii). 

B,Dl rT.!l AM l - ARATO ’, S i 9' “• ‘ 1 al ‘* cone di 

Urlo hmanude I di Savoia ’ ('Biblioieca della 
Socieii blonca Subalpina *, Vol. CXXI, Turin, 
>930), pp. 80 rr. 

RADFORD, Robert (b. Nottingham, 13 
May 1874; d. London, 3 Mar. 1933). 

English bass singer. After a successful 
d6but at the Norwich Festival in 1899 he 
secured and maintained a high position among 
contemporary British vocalists. He was 
trained chiefly at the R.A.M. in London, 
where he studied under Alberto Randcgger, 
Frederic King and Battison Haynes. Possess- 
ing a voice of rich and resonant quality with 
the compass of a genuine bass, he was able by 
combined intelligence and industry to make 
the most of his natural musical gifts; and his 
progress, as he gained experience both in 
opera and in concert work, was proportion- 
atcly rapid. He developed a sound and 
dignified oratorio style and during many years 
was engaged as the leading English bass soloist 
at all the chief provincial festivals, the Handel 
Festivals, etc. At the same time his bent as a 
dramatic artist early marked him out for a 
career on the operatic stage. He made his 
first appearance at Covent Garden, on the 
opening night of the summer season of 1904, in 
the small but important part of the Commen- 
datore in ‘ Don Giovanni He next took part 
m the English cycles of the * Ring ’ given in 
the winter of 1908 under Hans Richter, filling 
with credit the parts of Fasolt and Hunding 
I his was the real start of his long and successful 
labours in connection with opera sung in the 
vernacular, first under the Grand Opera 
Syndicate at Covcnt Garden, then under Sir 
I homas Beecham at the same house, at Drury 
Lane and His Majesty’s; and subsequently 
with the British National Opera Company, of 
which he was a founder and director from its 
inception in 1921. He added steadily to his 
repertory, and among the parts in which he 
became especially popular were, besides the 
Wagnerian, those of Saras,ro, Osmin. Mephis- 
tophclcs, the Father in ‘Louise’ and the title- 
part of ‘ Boris Godunov \ Alike in the older 
and the more modern operas his excellent 
enunciation stood him in good stead, and the 
same valuable quality lent a notable weight 
and impressiveness to his declamation in the 
part of Elijah and the oratorios of Handel and 
Haydn. 

Radford's daughter, Winifred, after appear¬ 
ing at Glyndcbourne in 1934, joined Frederick 
\\ oodhousc and Geoffrey Dunn in the Intimate 


Opera at the Mercury Theatre in London. 
Later on she took to giving song recitals in 
costume, which arc by no means mere pretty 
fancy-dress affairs, but show a great deal of 
taste and erudition in the choice of material 
as well as uncommon vocal and histrionic 
gifts in their presentation. h. k., adds 
RADICAL BASS. See Root Bass. 
RADICATI, Felice Alessandro ( b . Turin, 
* 775 ; d- Bologna, 19 Mar. 1820). 

Italian violinist and composer. His parents 
belonging to the poor nobility of Italy, his 
singular interest in music was encouraged the 
more, and he began his studies at a very early 
age Pugnani taught him the violin. Profiting 
by the precepts of this great master, Radicati 
acquired many of Pugnani’s finer qualities 
and on reaching manhood, toured with un- 
quahfied success in Italy, France and Eng- 
fiind. The ove of his native land, however, 
and the additional inducement of a post at 
the court of Victor Emanuel V drew him 

J°i IU |^’ wh,,hcr hc burned, accom¬ 
panied by his accomplished wife, the singer 
leresa Bertinotti, whom hc had married at 
1 unn. In the year 1815 the town of Bologna 
announced a competition for the post' of 
leader of the municipal orchestra — at that 
time celebrated; but when it came to be 
known that Radicati had entered the lists, no 

r« C |,",t U d u C ° n,Cnd agains * him * wi,h ,hc 
result that he was elected to the post without 

comes, on 3, Mar ,8.5. After this his 
talents obtained for him the appointments of 
director of the great orchestra of the Basilica 
?' ban I ictro and professor of the violin a, the 
famous Licco Filarmonico of Bologna. 

I he authorities on the subject of Radicals 
career give but few dates. According to 
he was in London 1806-7. He had a 
season of Italian Opera a, Crow Street Theatre, 
8 "u Sfp1, ,8n ’ In 18,6 hc toured 
\Znrlu dY ' H d f r,ncipal bio 8 ra pher, Carlo 
t B °' 0gnw wrote a 

m . h ' S but unfortunately 

mennons but one date, that of his election at 
Bologna on 31 Mar. 1815. 

Rad.c^i’s q^litics as a violinist appear to 
£ Cn ,hOSC ° f , a mmicia " than 

I I ancaldi lcl1 ' 'hat his 

he and his tonc sonorous, that 

imZ h Bce,,,ov en and Romberg 

fr, , cnds * and ‘ha, he was well 
d ' k °‘a" rcspcc,s 'han music. As a 
«h ° ,Cd himSC,f cs P ccial, >- to 
i^ sm.Tlr iL q K ar,Ct .’ which at 'ha, time - 
hnuX r BoC I ch f nn, s influence - was less 
SaSVk. m y lhan in ° ,hcr countries. 
Sc Rad> n ! CrOUS Con,ribu ‘ions ,0 chamber 
TZ*’ v Rad ' Ca,, wro, c six or seven operas, 

r« Ch „^ ,nC ' UdCd hiS ‘ Ricardo Cuor 

’Fed^r" i CCd 31 Turin ,8 « 6 - a '> d 

Fedra , produced ,n London on 5 Mar. 
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1811. A Concerto for violin and a number of 
small arias, cavatinas, etc., were in the posses¬ 
sion of his son in 1828. The most complete 
list of his compositions — published and 
manuscript — is probably that given in Q..-L. 
Radical's wife and his son Karolus, who 
became a lawyer, erected a monument to his 
memory in the Campo Santo at Bologna. 

E. H.-A. 

Biul. — Pancaldi, Carlo, ‘Cenni intorao Felice Radi¬ 
cal! * (Bologna, 1828). 

RADICIOTTI, Giuseppe (b. Jesi, 25 Jan. 
1858 ; d. Tivoli, 4 Apr. 1931). 

Italian musicologist. He studied music with 
his uncle, G. Faini, and worked first in Rome, 
but from 1881 onwards at the Licco at Tivoli 
as a professor of history. At the same time he 
continually studied musical science. His name 
became known beyond his native country 
when he wrote his authoritative work on the 
composer of ' La serva padrona ’: ‘ G. B. 
Fcrgolesi: vita, operc ed influenza sull' arte’ 
(1910; 2nd cd. 1931; abridged ed. 1935). 
This careful study attempted to prove that 
Pcrgolesi, in addition to his influence on Optra 
bujfa and church music, played a decisive part 
in the development of instrumental music. 
Kadiciotti’s second important achievement 
was an extensive biography of Rossini: 1 G. 
Rossini: vita documentata, opere ed influenza 
sull’ arte’ (1927-29). This work, based on a 
conscientious study of all available sources, 
affords much new material and a large number 
of interesting illustrations. He also published 
a guide to the * Barbierc di Siviglia * (1924). 

Radiciotti's other numerous studies, which 
deal mainly with the musical history' of 
Italian centres, include ‘ Teatro, inusica c 
inusicisti in Sinigallia ’ (1893), * Contributi 
alia storia del teatro e della musica in Urbino* 
( |8 99 )» ‘ arte musicalc in Tivoli nei secoli 
XVI, XVII e XVIII * (1907); * I teatri e la 
cultura musicale in Roma sul secondo quarto 
del secolo XIX ‘ (1906). He also wrote a 
number of essays, particularly on Italian 
operatic history of the 18th century. He was 
the editor of a modern edition of Pergolesi’s 
intermezzo * Linetta e Tracollo \ 

k. o., rev. 

^ "■ d,,ue ‘* Raymond. S*i Auric (9 songs). Satie 

RADINO, Giovanni Maria (6. ?;«/.? Pa¬ 
dua, ?). 

Italian 16th-century organist and composer. 
He was organist at the church of San Giovanni 
di Verdara at Padua in the second half of the 
century. He is the author of a work entitled 

II pnmo libro d' intavolatura di balli d’ ar- 
picordo . . . nuovamente composti, c con ogni 
diligenza stampati \ published by Giacomo 
Vicenti (Vmcenti on the title-page) of Venice 
m 1592. The book is a small oblong quarto, 
of which only one copy is preserved; it be¬ 


longed to F6tis and is now in the Royal Li¬ 
brary at Brussels (No. 2918).' This is, in all 
probability, the oldest existing printed music 
for the harpsichord. 2 The composer states in 
his preface that the music is intended for the 
harpsichord or lute: “ serviranno a due sorti 
di stromenti, Gravcccmbalo e Liuto ”. The 
ordinary type with square note-heads of the 
period is used 1 , but the part for the right hand 
is written on a stave of five lines and that for 
the left on one of eight. 

Radino also published a book of * Madrigali 
dc diversi a 4 voci raccolti di Gio. Maria 
Radino . . .’ (Venice, 1598). 

E. u. 


Birl. —Article in Mus.T.. Oct. 1894. pp. 663-66. 
Radino, Gio. Maria, * II primn jibro d'intavolalura 
di balli <!' arpicordofacsimile transcription by 
Rosamond F.. M. Harding (Cambridge, 1949 )- 

RADIO - SYNTHETIC ORGAN. An 

electrophonic organ invented by the Abb/* 
Puget of Paris in 1934. producing its notes by 
the conversion of electrical waves into audible 
sounds. 

RADIO TRANSMISSION. To broad¬ 
casting is due the much wider appreciation of 
music existing to-day, and it is worth while 
emphasizing that — to take Great Britain 
as a single example — about one half of the 
Home Service output of the B.B.C. consists of 
musical items. Many will recall the early days 
with horn loudspeakers, which in spite of their 
inadequate quality of sound-reproduction 
gave considerable enjoyment to the listener. 
The ear is very tolerant and will often accept 
with pleasure a sound-picture which departs 


1 A modern edition, in facsimile with 4 transcription 
in modern notation, was puhhdird under the editorship 
of Koiamond E. M. Hardin? (Cambridge, 1949). 

• l>r. Hardin? say* in her prelate: " At liarptirhnrd 
music I have not been able to discover an earlier fititiltJ 
volume ntiulf devoted to the ?ravirembalo (or to the 
arpicordo) named at such. One mutt not, however, 
discount the possibility of an earlier volume; for 
e(ample, Elias Nicolaus Amrnerbach't * Orgel oder 
Imtrument-Tabulaturhueh ’, Leipzig, 1^,83, where the 
term " Instrument ” may mean that this inutic could 
be played on the harptichord at an alternative for the 
orcan. I am not concerned here with early volumes 
for virginal or spinel." In Oct. 1931. however, Dr. 
Hardin? wnlet m a letter: " I find from a review of 
my published copy by Madame la Com trite de Cliam- 
bure in the July I195O number of * La Revue de 
Muticologie ’ that there are two earlier atpi,o,do books. 
1588 and isji, and that the earlier one specifically 
refers to * claiciembali " at one of the instruments upon 
which this music may be played, thus ante-dating 
"“'"“bv* 1 years. . . . The title of the 15',1 volume 

‘ 'NTABOLATLRA NOVA DI VAR IE SORTE 
DE BALLI DA ! Sonare Per Arpicordi, Claiciembali, 
Spinetti & Manachordi, Raccolti Da / Diuersi Excel- 
lentiiiimi Auton, Nouamenle data In Luce & per / 
Antonio Cardane Con Ogni diligentia slampata. / 
Libro Pnmo. Ven. 1551/ 

"Radino also published his music for the lute. 

Intavolatura di balli per sonar di liuto’. I have not 
seen this volume. It has been transcribed by C. Cullino 
m 1949. but from a review of my transcription the 
music in both books is identical, though the order 
differs and there are minor differences between the 
two musical texts. 

• The groups of quavers and semiquavers never have 
tied stems; all appear with separate tails, and these 
have been retained in Dr. Harding’s transcription. 
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far from the original. Scientists and engineers, 
however, have not regarded this an excuse for 
inaction, but have persevered steadily in the 
quest for improved quality of sound-reproduc¬ 
tion, and to-day, though still far from the 
ideal, they can claim to have made a much 
closer approach to realism and fidelity. Like 
every other artist, the musician has a message 
to convey, and when there is only indirect 
contact with the recipient it is important for 
him to know something of the characteristics 
and limitations of the medium used to carry 
his message. There is no doubt that close 
co-operation between the musician and scien¬ 
tist, and a better understanding of the tech¬ 
nical problems which the latter faces in 
broadcasting, can greatly help in producing 
the result which the musician desires to create 
at the listener's car. The intention in this 
article is, first, to give the musician a simple 
explanation of the broadcast transmission and 
reception of sound, and then to follow this 
by a discussion of the limitations imposed by 
the medium and the measures which can be 
taken to mitigate their effects. 

Characteristics of Sound.— The char¬ 
acteristics of sound must be considered before 
dealing with its conversion to the electrical 
counterpart used for broadcast transmission 
and reception. There have been many 
definitions of sound ; the philosopher would 
probably say that as a sensation sound docs 
not exist but merely expresses the reaction of 
the mind to pressure variations communicated 
to it by the car. The scientist, on the other 
hand, would write that sound is "longitudinal 
vibrations in a gas, liquid or solid, which can 
be detected by the ear ". A simpler descrip¬ 
tion would be that sound is observed when 
the drum of the ear is alternately pushed in 
and pulled out by air-pressure variations at 
an audible rate. The ear-drum has a lever 
system which transfers its vibrations to a canal 
containing a membrane with vibrators con¬ 
nected to nerves. The vibrators are in the 
form of fibres and may be likened to piano¬ 
forte strings with the damper lifted. If a note 
is blown on a whistle the strings nearest in 
pitch to the whistle will vibrate in sympathy. 
The vibrators at one end of the canal respond 
readily to low-pitched tones and those at the 
other end to high-pitched tones. The brain 
interprets the sound as high- or low-pitched 
according to the group of fibres that is excited. 
The push and pull on the car-drum may occur 
slowly or quickly, and it is only over a certain 
range that the ear in association with the 
brain can detect the vibration as sound. The 
lowest audible rate of vibration which pro¬ 
duces a sensation of pitch is about 16 times 
per second and the highest 18,000 times per 
second. The highest audible note depends to 
a great extent on age, and most people over 


forty find difficulty in hearing vibrations 
recurring more rapidly than 12,000 times per 
second. The rate of repetition of pressure- 
changes is expressed scientifically in cycles 
per second, and it is usual for broadcast 
engineers to talk of a given musical pitch as 
having, for example, a frequency of 200 cycles 
per second (c/s). 

It is not usual for musical instruments to 
produce a single frequency; they give a 
scries of frequencies, the lowest of which is 
known as the fundamental. The other fre¬ 
quencies arc often, though not always (this 
applies in particular to percussion instru¬ 
ments), simple multiples of the fundamental. 

I hus a fundamental frequency of 200 c/s may 
have associated with it its second harmonic 
(2 x 200-400 c/s), its third harmonic (3 x 200 
-600 c/s), etc. Each note on the musical 
scale has its own fundamental frequency which 
determines its pitch. For example, a' has a 
fundamental frequency of 440 c/s, and this is 
recognized internationally as standard pitch. 

I he character of a musical note is largely 
determined by the proportions of harmonics 
to fundamental, for one containing the fun¬ 
damental only appears dull and lifeless. When 
the lower multiple harmonics predominate, 
the tone tends to be rich and full, as in the 
woodwinds. The brilliant and rather strident 
tone of the brass instruments contains a large 
proportion of the higher multiple harmonics 
( 7 |h upwards). 

The ear is able to register not only the rate 
of pressure-variation, but also the amplitude 
or volume of sound. In this respect it is a 
remarkably efficient mechanism ; over certain 
parts of the frequency range, about two 
octaves above middle c', the ratio of the 
maximum to minimum changes of pressure 
that can be heard by the ear is 10,000,000 to 1 
very much more than can be satisfactorily 
reproduced over the broadcasting system. 

To attempt to transmit the entire gamut of 
frequencies between 16 c/s and 18,000 c/s 
would be expensive, not only for the broad¬ 
cast.^ organization, but also for the listener, 
uho would require a costly receiver in his 
home. In a practical system the band of 
transmitted frequencies must therefore be 
,A ? far as frequency range is eon- 
,njln 7 Cn ‘ S Wi,h ,hc g r <^«« com- 
.K hC p,an ° r ° r, 5 and or g an - The lowest 

for.e = C ° r8a V S , ,6 L 5 C/S ' ,h »* of « hc Piano- 
forte 27 0 c/s, while that of a double bass is 

about 40 c,s. Hence for perfect fidelity the 

0"^ a^o CnC L‘° 1,0 « rammi,, «* d would seem 
to be at or about 16 c/s. However, it is 

K e ,. ,0 H rCm ° VC frrqUCnfirs bf| ow 50 c/s 
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dated with it are available and the ear itself 
subjectively restores the fundamental. The 
sound of the double bass may be lacking in 
body and appear thin, but the bass notes of 
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other instruments and in particular of the 
pianoforte would not be noticeably affected. 
Thus it is neither necessary nor economical for 
a broadcasting system to attempt the trans¬ 
mission of frequencies much below 50 c/s. 
The upper frequency limit is usually fixed at 
or about 8000 c/s to 10,000 c/s as a result of 
compromise between cost and musical quality. 
This might at first sight appear unduly low, 
but it should be realized that few commercial 
receivers can cope even with this restricted 
frequency range and that most of them are 
limited, mainly by the loudspeaker, to a band 
of frequency of from about 80 c/s to 6000 c s. 

Methods of Broadcasting.— Neglecting 
aesthetics and thinking in terms of technical¬ 
ities, we may say that an orchestra playing in a 
•tudio or concert-hall merely produces rapid 
variations of air pressures. The variations are 
so small that no barometer or barograph is 
sufficiently sensitive to record them. If it 
could, the pen would trace out the diagram 
shown in Fig. 1. The portion A to B shows 
the state of affairs when there is no audible 
sound in the studio; between B and C the 
wave-form represents the complex variations 
in air pressure that would I tr produced by an 
instrument like a violin. The last portion. 
I) to E, shows the smooth pressure-changes 
associated with a pure tone obtained from a 
tuning-fork. Now the first problem that 
confronts the engineer is to convert the varia¬ 
tions in atmosphere pressure which constitute 
the sound into their electrical equivalent. 

This is done by the microphone, which 
consists of a light diaphragm coupled to a 
very small electrical generator. The dia¬ 
phragm, being light in construction and very 
flexible, is caused to vibrate by the air- 
pressure variation in the studio, and its move¬ 
ment is communicated to the generator, thus 
producing tiny electrical currents which are 
faithful copies of the movements of the 
diaphragm. 

The electrical currents generated by the 
microphone are so small that after amplifica¬ 
tion by several thousand times they are only 
of the same order as the currents generated in 


an ordinary telephone microphone. They 
are, however, a more faithful copy of the 
original sound than could be obtained from 
the latter. 

The microphone current, after it has been 
amplified many times, cannot be broadcast 
directly from the transmitting aerial. If this 
were attempted, the range at which the pro¬ 
gramme could be received would be very 
small, and would, moreover, depend on the 
pitch of the sound in the studio. High- 
frequency currents corresponding to notes of 
high pitch would be received at greater 
distances from the aerial than the low- 
frequency currents representing the bass notes. 
If the frequency of the current applied to an 
aerial can be raised to a very high value, such 
as one million vibrations per second, it can 
be easily transmitted to great distances, and 
engineers make use of this faet to bring the 
programme to the listener’s aerial. A high- 
frequency current is generated at the trans¬ 
mitter, and the electrical audio frequencies 
|H-oduccd by the microphone arc attached to 
this high-frequency current and are carried 
along through space quite readily. This is 
done by varying or moulding the shape of the 
carrier wave to that of the sound produced by 
the orchestra or instrument. The magnitude 
of the carrier wave is altered at a rate depend¬ 
ing on the pilch of the sound and by an amount 
depending on the loudness. I bis moulding 
process is called modulation, and an example 
of a modulated carrier is given in Fig. 2. A 
and B shows the carrier in the unmodulated 
state no sound is coming from the studio). 

I he amplitude of every wave is equal and the 
rate of vibration is much higher than that of 
the audio frequency. Between B and G the 
carrier is modulated by a complex note, 
between I) and E by pure tone. The similarity 
between Figs. 1 and 2 will be obvious. In the 
first instance the musical instrument itself 
modulates the normal atmospheric pressure in 
the studio and in the second the carrier wave 
is modulated by the amplified current from 
the microphone. 

Just as a pianoforte string can be set in 
vibration by sound, provided the pitch of the 
sound and the string are similar, so, too, small 
currents can be set up in the receiving system 



Fig. 2 


when by the aid of the tuning-dial it is set to 
the same frequency as the transmitter. The 
uny currents received by the aerial are exact 
repheas of the larger currents sent out by the 
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transmitter, and generally they will need 
amplification before any attempt is made to 
regain the audio frequencies from the carrier. 
This is performed by a detector circuit which 
reacts to variations in carrier amplitude to 
produce once again currents of audio fre¬ 
quency; the carrier currents, having com¬ 
pleted their task of transporting the programme 
from the transmitter to the receiver, arc no 
longer required and arc rejected. The human 
ear may be considered to act in a similar way 
when detecting sound, for it responds only to 
audio variations in air pressure and ignores 
the steady barometric pressure (equivalent to 
the carrier) on which the former are super¬ 
imposed. 

The audio frequency currents coming from 
the detector arc as close a copy of the original 
currents from the microphone as economic 
and technical considerations will allow, and 
after amplification they are applied to a loud¬ 
speaker which is virtually a microphone in 
reverse. The loudspeaker diaphragm, of cone 
shape and much larger than that of the 
microphone, is coupled to the unit operated 
by the audio frequency currents, which cause 
a push and pull on the diaphragm similar to 
that experienced by the microphone. This in 
turn sets up in the listening-room air vibrations 
which are almost identical with those pro¬ 
duced by the orchestra in the studio. 

Having discussed very briefly the link 
between the artist and the listener, we arc now 
in a position to examine its shortcomings and 
see how it limits or constrains artistic apprecia¬ 
tion. One of the most important distinctions 
between listening in the concert-hall and 
listening to a broadcast is that in the concert- 
hall itself we listen with both ears, but if we 
employ broadcasting as a means of linking us 
to the studio we must be prepared to listen 
as onc-carcd creatures, our one ear being 
the microphone in the studio. Unfortunately 
such a monaural system increases apparent 
reverberation and exaggerates any defects 
in acoustic environment. To appreciate the 
effect of this on musical quality we must 
examine the process of sound-production in a 
room. 

When a note or chord is played by an 
orchestra in a studio the first sound to reach 
the microphone comes directly from the 
orchestra without reflection from the boun¬ 
daries of the room. Following it come 
sounds which have been reflected from the 
walls, floor or ceiling, once or twice or perhaps 
many times. As the number of reflections 
increases, the level of sound increases until 
the energy absorbed by the walls and the 
clothing of the audience is equal to the sound- 
output of the orchestra. When this stage is 
reached the sound-level no longer increases 
but remains at a constant value. This is 


known as the steady state condition. The 
sound, too, does not cease immediately the 
orchestra has stopped playing, but lingers on 
for an appreciable period, gradually becoming 
inaudible. Hence the acoustics of the room 
can profoundly affect the attack on a musical 
phrase and can determine the effort needed 
from the orchestra to reach a certain sound- 
level. 

The persistence of sound due to repeated 
reflections is termed “ reverberation ”, and 
this property of a studio is generally known as 
reverberation time. It is the time required, 
after the sound has been stopped at the source, 
for the intensity to die away to one millionth 
of its initial value. Lack of reverberation 
provides an unnatural atmosphere for player 
and listener, and the performance of the 
former will generally sufTer. On the other 
hand excessive reverberation causes words to 
be lost and instrumental individuality to be 
obscured. The right degree of reverberation 
enhances artistic presentation by blending the 
various musical instruments and by improving 
apparent orchestral co-ordination. Rcvcr- 
Ixrant or indirect energy depends on two 
factors : the size of the studio and the amount 
and composition of the materials which form 
its boundary surfaces. When an auditorium 
forms part of the studio a third factor, the 
audience, influences reverberation time, which 
is greatly reduced when all seats are occupied. 
Unlike the direct energy, which is greatest 
close to the orchestra, indirect energy is 
distributed in a reasonably uniform manner 
throughout the studio. Hence by changing 
the position of a microphone it is possible to 
alter the ratio of direct to indirect energy, and 
it is this ratio which determines the quality of 
a broadcast and not the sum-total of energy 
reaching the microphone. When the micro¬ 
phone is placed too close to the orchestra the 
direct energy is so much larger than the in¬ 
direct that the contribution made by the 
latter is insignificant and consequently studio 
acoustics and atmosphere suffer. If, on the 
other hand, the microphone is too far away, the 
indirect energy predominates and the broad¬ 
cast is characterized by excessive reverbera¬ 
tion which may wrongly be attributed to poor 
acoustic design. 

There is little doubt that acoustic environ¬ 
ment conditioned to an appreciable extent 
the style of early composers. Bachs choral 
and organ works were intended for the lively 
acoustics of the stone churches of Leipzig, 
and Haydn's compositions were influenced 
very considerably by the music-room. Wagner 
went a stage farther and incorporated into an 
opera-house of his own design at Bayreuth 
the special acoustic setting that he considered 
his music required. One of the features of this 
opera-house is a pit large enough to accom- 
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modate a full Wagnerian orchestra and it is 
situated partly under the stage so that the 
music issues into the auditorium through 
quite a narrow opening. This allowed the 
composer to write a full and rich accom¬ 
paniment for the orchestra with no danger of 
its overpowering the singers or in fact acting 
as a barrier between them and the audience. 
As style in composition developed, so too the 
constitution and number of the orchestra 
changed. The small orchestras of Bach and 
Haydn gave way to larger and larger com¬ 
binations until in the 1860s Berlioz was 
writing for an orchestra of too players. 
Audiences also increased in size, and several 
concert-halls were constructed to hold over 
2000 people. 

The wide variety of musical styles demands 
almost as wide a variety of acoustic conditions, 


volume and the vertical scale of reverberation 
time are arranged for convenience in a 
logarithmic manner, as this gives a straight- 
line relationship. From the curve it will be 
seen that a small studio of 2000 cub. ft. should 
have an optimum reverberation time of a 
little over half a second — in actual fact 
0-63 sec. — while a large hall of 200,000 cub. ft. 
should have an optimum reverberation time 
in the region of 2 seconds. 

In broadcast studios, however, it has been 
found advantageous to reduce the reverbera¬ 
tion lime below’ the optimum suggested by 
Watson, partly on account of the loss of 
words introduced by microphones and loud¬ 
speakers and partly to offset the increase in 
apparent reverberation produced by the 
monaural system. From the acoustics point 
of view this reduction in reverberation time 
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but in a broadcasting organization it is no 
economically possible to provide ideal ac 
COinmodation for each individual orchestr. 
or programme. A compromise solution i 
effected by having a number of studios 0 
various sizes whose acoustic properties has- 
been carefully determined and adjusted. On 
°r the most important properties is th 
relationship between size or volume of th 
, ,0 a " d »** reverberation time. Thi 
relationship was first investigated by Sabin 
about 1898, but it was not until 1923 that F. R 
'»atson published a graph indicating th 
connection between optimum reverberatioi 
nme and volume of a number of halls whos 
acoustics were acknowledged to be above th. 
average. A modified version of this graph i 
shown ,n Fig. 3. The horizontal Scale o 


is a move in the wrong direction, towards 
acoustic conditions that will make it more 
difficult for the orchestra to produce good tone 
with ease and power. However, the shorter 
reverberation time used in the broadcast 
studio is not likely to affect to a serious extent 
the performance of the artists. This was not 
always so, and there was a time in the early 
development of the studio when certain in¬ 
struments in the bass section of the orchestra 
were confined in acoustic tents, because 
microphones and amplifiers of that period 
could not cope with their sound-power 
output. 

At one time, too, it was believed that inti¬ 
mate broadcast programmes, such as talks, 
should have no studio acoustics and should be 
modified only by the acoustic conditions of the 
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living-room in the listener's home. “ Dead 
studios ” were constructed with walls covered 
with several inches of glass wool to absorb all 
sound and reduce reverberation to a minimum. 
This form of talks studio had soon to be 
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Fig. 4 

Abandoned, because speech quality suffered 
and the unnatural conditions imposed strain 
on the speaker. 

For speech a certain amount of reverbera¬ 
tion is desirable, but it should certainly be less 
than that for an orchestra if enunciation is not 
to be impaired. To-day chamber music is 
heard in rather more reverberant surroundings 
than was at first associated with this type of 
performance, but reverberation must be kept 
within bounds, otherwise it will destroy the 
precision which constitutes a large part of the 
emotional appeal of chamber music. The 
massive tones contained in certain types of 
choral and organ music arc, however, best 
produced in studios with a reverberation time 
above normal. 

The Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, which 
is acknowledged to be one of the best in Britain, 
is an example of a hall suitable for a large 
orchestra. It is fan-shaped and has a volume 
of approximately 480,000 cub. ft. Its rever¬ 
beration time is about 2-3 sees, when empty and 
about i-8 secs, with a full audience. It 
compares in general shape with the Wagner 
theatre at Bayreuth, which has almost the same 
volume. The reverberation time of the 
Wagner theatre is over 7 secs, empty and about 
2-3 secs, when full, yet its acoustics are acknow¬ 
ledged by music-lovers to do full justice to 
Wagner's works ; it would not be suitable for 
the music of cither Mozart or Haydn. Ideally, 
then, studios should be provided to suit 
specific purposes, and on the Continent and 
in America some attempt has been made by 
broadcasting organizations to solve the pro¬ 
blem by building studios whose reverberation 
time can be altered even during a concert. 
This is done by changing the amount of 
acoustic material in the studio, either by 
causing pillars let into the wall to rotate, thus 
introducing different areas of sound-absorbing 


material, or by raising or lowering curtains 
into the studio space. 

The reverberation time of broadcast studios 
is not absolutely independent of frequency. 
Most studios contain carpet or soft curtain 
material which act as efficient sound-absorbers 
at high frequencies but arc comparatively poor 
absorbers at low frequencies. The vertical 
scale of Fig. 4 shows the percentage of sound 
absorbed at each reflection from a layer of 
carpet felt. It will be seen that at a pitch 
corresponding to c' a sound loses only about 
30 per cent of its energy at each reflection, 
but at c" the loss amounts to about 70 per 
cent. This selective absorption of high fre¬ 
quencies tends to make the reverberation time 
of studios shorter as the frequency increases. 
Experience has shown that this is a very 
desirable condition, though it should be 
stressed that no marked change in reverbera¬ 
tion time should be permitted over a band of 
frequencies from about c' to c"". For absorb¬ 
ing the low frequencies, materials other than 
felt, etc., must be found. Wood panelling is 
one of these, and it is frequently used to 
control the reverberation time in the lower 
register in broadcast studios. In London the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, and the 
old Queen's Hall, both famous for their 
excellent acoustics, wood panelling is exten¬ 
sively employed, but its use is now restricted 
in public buildings because of fire dangers. 

The reverberation time-frequency curve is 
important because it is responsible for tone- 
quality and for the relative intensities of the 
different components in a complex note or 
from the orchestra as a whole. The relation¬ 
ship is not easy to define since it depends on 
musical tastes. At first it was thought that 
the time should be independent of frequency 
(the straight line (aj in Fig. 5), but recently 
attempts have been made to relate this curve 
to the sensitivity curve of the human ear. In 
America and certain countries of western 
Europe it is thought that increased reverbera¬ 
tion time in both the upper and lower register 
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are needed to compensate for the insensitivity 
of the ear ,n these regions (curs e b). 

IHe nsc in reverberation time in the bass is 
natural and not difficult to achieve, but since 
high-frequency sounds are very easily ab- 
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sorbed, it becomes difficult if not impossible 
to obtain a long reverberation time at the 
high-frequency end of the curve. 

When such conditions have been approached 
in broadcasting studios in Britain the results 
have not been too pleasing, for the studio 
quality has been characterized by harsh or 
hard tone. So the curves of broadcast studios 
in Britain tend to follow curve (c) rather than 
curve (b) and thus produce a quality which to 
ears accustomed to it at least is satisfying 
and pleasing. 

There is no great difference in acoustical 
effect between orchestral studios of rectangular 
and non-rectangular shape. If, however, the 
walls of a rectangular studio are constructed 
with large corrugations designed to break up 
the sound-waves on reflection, the acoustic 
conditions are changed in a most marked way. 
The reverberation time as measured by 
instruments may indicate the optimum value 
for broadcasting, yet the studio behaves as 
though it were lacking in reverberation. The 
discrepancy between the measured reverbera¬ 
tion and the apparent reverberation is stdl 
imperfectly understood, but it docs indicate 
that reverberation lime is not the sole criterion 
of studio quality. 

It has been found also that a highly reflect¬ 
ing surface behind the orchestra enhances the 
acoustics ami is at the same time acceptable to 
the orchcstia because the players appear to 
hear themselves by reflections from near-by 
surfaces. Certain studios with ** live " and 
" ” ends have been built making use of 

this elTect and have been very successful. 

We have seen how the studio and the posi¬ 
tion of the microphone in it may affect sound- 
quality, but the type of microphone employed 
also exercises a considerable influence on 
studio acoustics as heard by way of the medium 
of broadcasting. Normally the microphone 
faces the orchestra, and the direct sound will 
tend to be concentrated along its axis; 
the reverberant sounds, however, arrive from 
all directions. The res[>onse of early micro¬ 
phones to sounds arriving at the front along 
the axis was quite dilfermt from that to 
sounds arriving at the back and sides. The 
general"tendency was for the microphone to 

heai ” low-pitched sounds no matter at 
what angle they arrived, hut its response was 
poor if high-pitched sounds arrived at an 
angle greatly inclined to the axis. Since the 
reverberant sounds arrive from all directions, 
these microphones tended to favour bass 
reverberation and affected the studio acoustics 
accordingly. 

Modern microphones now show less dis¬ 
crimination against sounds that do not arrive 
along the axis. Some respond well to sounds 
up to four octaves above c' irrespective of the 
angle of incidence. Their directivity pattern 
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is represented by a circle (Fig. 6 [a]). This 
indicates that the microphone is “ live ” all 
round. 

A microphone which has a small output for 
sounds at the back and sides compared to the 
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front would have a response pattern, or polar 
diagram, as it is called, like that of 6 (b), while- 
one with a good output at both front and rear, 
but poor at the sides, is indicated in G (c). 
The familiar ribbon microphone in use in 
many broadcasting studios is completely 
** dead " at the sides as shown in Fig. 6 (d), 
and this characteristic can be exploited in 
many ways. A source of unwanted noise can 
be considerably reduced, so far as the broad¬ 
cast is concerned, by turning the dead side of 
the microphone towards it, or in a dramatic 
production a player can give the impression 
that he has gone some considerable distance 
away from the microphone by merely moving 
towards the dead side. This keeps the players 
together as a group around the microphone, 
and they are not so apt to lose touch with the 
dramatic sequence or to miss curs. 

In the early days of broadcasting, micro¬ 
phones with large outputs were necessary 
because the amplifiers associated with them 
were poor. Their polar diagrams at low fre¬ 
quencies approximated to Fig. 6 (a), but their 
hieh frequency response at angles to the axis 
was generally poor. As amplifiers improved 
microphones with a better over-all frequency 
response on the axis could be developed and 
used. The ribbon microphone, which has a 
good frequency response but a low- output, 
could not have been used without improved 
amplifiers. 

Microphones are employed to-day with the 
heart-shaped, polar diagram of Fig. 6 (e). 
This is a most useful directivity pattern, for it 
will be seen from the diagram that the micro¬ 
phone accepts sounds on its live face over a 
wide angle, but is “ dead ” or insensitive to 
sounds which arrive at the back. This 
microphone is used not only in sound-broad¬ 
easting, hut also in television studios, where it 
can be placed so that the camera crew, a 
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likely source of noise, is situated in the dead 
sector and the live face is directed towards the 
set where the wide acceptance angle can cope 
successfully with the movement of the players. 
The tendency, then, is to choose a microphone 
with a polar diagram that will suit a particular 
type of programme or situation. 

When microphones arc employed with dead 
sectors in their polar diagrams, the rever¬ 
berant sounds within these sectors contribute 
nothing to the output, so that overall rever¬ 
beration is reduced; the microphone can be 
placed farther from the orchestra than one 
with an omni-directional pattern (Fig. 6 (aj). 
The art of placing the microphone for a 
broadcast aims not only to preserve the internal 
balance of the orchestra, but also to adjust the 
ratio of direct to indirect sound for the most 
satisfying effect. 

The lint reflections from the rear wall or 
the live end of the studio knit the orchestra 
together as a whole and give the general 
ensemble effect which is so essentiai, but the 
atmosphere or feeling of spaciousness is con¬ 
veyed by the reverberation of the studio. 

Care must be exercised in the placing of the 
microphone if good orchestral tone is to be 
preserved. The violins, for example, transmit 
good string tone in a comparatively narrow 
beam and have no great carrying power. If 
they arc to broadcast satisfactorily they must 
be placed where they can produce a large 
predominance of direct over indirect sound. 
Fortunately they are situated in the front of 
the orchestra, where this is easy to achieve. 
The lay-out which will produce a satisfactory 
balance is the one which places the first 
violins on the left of the conductor, next to 
them the second violins, and then the violas 
and cellos, rather than the more classical 
arrangement of the first violin on the left, the 
second violins on the right and the violas and 
cellos in the centre. The woodwind and brass 
instruments are towards the back, a quite 
satisfactory position, because they require a 
smaller proportion of direct energy, owing to 
the more sustained nature of their tone. 

For an orchestral broadcast the microphone 
is generally placed as far away from the 
orchestra as the acoustics of the studio will 
permit, though the actual distance is also 
determined by the balance of the strings with 
respect to the other instruments, in particular 
the brass. If the microphone is too far back 
the strings become woolly and weak, the wood¬ 
wind and brass instruments predominating. 
Sometimes the construction of the platform 
mav be one of the factors which influence the 
position of the microphone, for on some the 
stringed instruments are confined to a long 
narrow lane extending across the front of the 
orchestra. Under these conditions the micro¬ 
phone will have to be placed at a distance 


which ensures that all instrumentalists con¬ 
tribute to the sound at the microphone. 

In the old London Queen’s Hall the micro¬ 
phone was located about 30 ft. from the nearest 
instrument, and in this position the resulting 
balance was comparable with that heard by a 
listener in the hall itself. For a singer accom¬ 
panied by the orchestra it was necessary, in 
order to preserve the words, to change over to 
a second microphone situated only about 20 ft. 
away. It is generally possible with a single 
microphone to obtain a satisfactory balance 
for both orchestra and soloist, but there arc 
occasions when two or more microphones 
must be used simultaneously to achieve an 
acceptable result. In these circumstances it is 
customary to arrange them so that no instru¬ 
ment or soloist is picked up directly by more 
than one of the microphones. 

We have now discussed some of the pro¬ 
blems which arc inherent in a monaural 
system such as a broadcasting service and have 
examined certain factors which affect the 
quality of its transmissions, but we still have 
the question of volume level to consider. 
Although every effort is made to preserve the 
highest standards consistent with economic 
efficiency, it is not possible, nor is it even 
desirable, to transmit the full volume range 
achieved by a symphony orchestra in a 
broadcast studio. The theoretical range- 
covered when the orchestra moves from the 
quietest pianissimo passage for the strings to the 
Jorlitsimo of the full orchestra is very large and 
produces changes in the acoustic intensity in 
the studio of some hundreds of thousands to 
one. In practice this enormous range is never 
realized, for the pianissimo passages must be 
heard above the general level of noise which is 
always present in the concert-hall and even 
in the best of studios. The entire broadcasting 
system, too, adds its own quota of noise, and this 
finally determines the intensity of the quietest 
musical phrase. Technical considerations set 
a limit to the upper level, and the dynamic 
range in practice is restricted to equivalent 
acoustic intensity changes of a few hundreds 
to one rather than some tens of thousands to 
one. This at first may seem a very severe 
restriction indeed, but it is surprising how 
many works, including Mozart, Haydn and 
even some of the early Beethoven symphonies 
can be accommodated within this limited 
range. These considerations apart, it is 
doubtful whether it is even desirable to repro¬ 
duce in the average living-room the full 
dynamic range of a large symphony orchestra, 
for if the level of the quietest musical passage 
is just audible the loud ones would be over¬ 
powering. 

There are, of course, some musical scores 
in which a certain amount of compression is 
inevitable, but this must be undertaken with 
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due appreciation of its effect on artistic pre¬ 
sentation. Many expedients are employed. 
A search is first made during rehearsal for a 
setting of the main sound control which will 
result in the minimum of interference with the 
conductor's interpretation, and at the same 
time every effort is made to preserve the 
contrast between a slow quiet passage followed 
by a fortissimo phrase. If the latter cannot 
be accommodated within the predetermined 
technical limits the setting of the main sound- 
control is gradually reduced as the quiet or 
slow movement ends, thus building up a 
reserve to deal with the subsequent fortissimo 
passage. It is essential that any alteration in 
volume isaffccted in very small increments and, 
if possible, that the changes are made to co¬ 
incide with changes in orchestral colour. The 
ear, being a poor measuring instrument, is 
unaware of the deception practised on it by 
these expedients, and the light and shade and 
vivid contrast of the original work is preserved 
as far as possible within the limits set by the 
broadcast system. 

Summarizing, we can say that the use of a 
broadcasting system as a means of carrying 
music into a listener’s home produces a number 
of technical and artistic problems which can 
only he solved by patience and skill on the 
part of the technician and by sympathetic 
understanding on the part of the musician. 

A. B. R. & K. K. s. 

oCMwna. Obwd & Gaukct, K. Gamruo*. 

Radio and Ieltviuon: an Introduction' (New 
York. 1950). 


RADNAI, Miklos (i.#. Nicholas) (6. 

Budapest, 1 Jan. 189a; J. Budapest, 4 Nov. 

* 935 ). 

Hungarian composer, critic and writer on 
music. At five years of age he already picked 
out tunes on the pianoforte; regular lessons 
soon followed with Attila Horvlth, a well- 
known blind pianist; he also studied the 
violin. While at secondary schools he entered 
the Academy of Music in Budapest, where he 
studied composition with Hans Koessler and 
Viktor Hcrzfcld. From 1911 he taught theory 
at the Fodor Music School in Budapest, in 
1913 he won the Franc is-Joseph State Scholar¬ 
ship, which he utilized for an extended tour 
abroad including Germany, France, Belgium 
and Holland. Having returned to Budapest, 
left the Fodor Music School in 1919 and 
became teacher at the Academy of Music. In 
"J24 he gave a concert of his own composi¬ 
tions, distinguished artists performing l.is 
violin Sonata, his ‘ Poems ' for pianoforte and 
us songs. In 1925 he was appointed director 
01 the Hungarian Royal Opera House : he was 
perhaps the youngest director of recent times, 
and the task which he undertook was anything 
In consequence of the first world 
War ,hc financial affairs of the institution were 
VOL. VII 


in a dangerously confused state, and its high 
level of artistic accomplishment, which had 
characterized its performances during the first 
decades of the century, was rapidly deteriorat¬ 
ing. Radnai succeeded in reorganizing its 
artistic reputation and financial balance. 
Under his direction the Opera House cele¬ 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of its existence 
in 1934; in the following year he died 
suddenly. 

As a composer Radnai belongs to the 
Hungarian post-romantic school — often re¬ 
garded as a transition to the new Hungarian 
movement which, having acquired the current 
European technique of musical expression, 
endeavours to join into the main stream of 
western music. Peculiarly Hungarian national 
elements are therefore absent from the bulk 
of his works, though indications of a grow¬ 
ing interest in the national idiom arc said 
to appear in his later compositions, e.g. the 
•Symphony of the Magyars'. His style is 
mainly harmonic, i.t. vertical texture pre¬ 
dominates ; his complex harmonic procedures 
include frequent recourse to derivative altered- 
chord formations, principally to those of 
secondary functions and like structures. His 
harmonic language was considerably influ¬ 
enced by the French and Italian idioms of the 
turn of the century; his sense of orchestral 
colours, which favoured somewhat more 
substantial scoring than that of his French 
models, was conspicuous; his impressionism 
was a conscious opposition to post-romantic 
German influences. This idiom, obviously, 
tended to burst the confines of traditional 
form-patterns, and Radnai's frequent dis¬ 
cursiveness is due to his apparent indifference 
towards exploring opportunities of new formal 
synthesis. He left some sketches, etc., which 
arc said to include fragments of operas, viz. 

* Majdlis' and one based on a German novel 
laid in the times of King Matthias Corvinus, 
etc. 

With regard to the general musical culture 
of his country, his directorship of the Opera 
House was of considerably greater importance; 
that the first — and at that time the only — 
permanent lyric stage of Hungary not only 
continued its existence, but was also in a 
position, though to a relatively modest extent, 
to keep in step with the contemporary operatic 
production, is due to Radnai's administration. 
His first managerial act was to introduce 
Debussy's 1 Pel leas ' to the Hungarian public, 
whereby he discharged a debt long overdue. 
Hie subsequent first performances: Stravin¬ 
sky’s * Oedipus Rex ’, Puccini’s 4 Turandot ’, 
Milhaud's three “minute operas", Hinde¬ 
miths ’ Hin und Zuruck ', Malipiero's 1 II 
finto Arlecchino ', etc., were most of them 
performed in Budapest shortly after their first 
productions. His administration was vari- 
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ously assailed in ihe press for being too 
conservative and reactionary, and for inclining 
to extravagant experiments. The accusation 
of neglecting native composers seemed, how¬ 
ever, unjustilicd in view of the seventeen 
stage-works by Hungarian composers intro¬ 
duced during the ten years of his directorship. 
He could avail himself only of existing works, 
and their scarcity was obviously due to factors 
outside his sphere of authority. 

Besides being the music critic of the dailies 
‘ Szbzat ’ (1919-19*3), and * Nemzeti Ujsag' 
(1923-25), Radnai contributed to periodicals 
and wrote analytical booklets on operas in 
the Hungarian repertory; also text-books on 
harmony, the fruit of his practical experience 
in teaching that subject. 

Dint.— Anon., * Radnai Miklo», 1892-1935 *. 1 A Zene 
Vol. XVII. 3 (Budapest. 13 Nov. 1935). 

Gaal. Endrc. ’Emlekcx** Radnai Mikldtra’ (’Re¬ 
membering Nicholas Radnai’), ’A ZeneVol. 
XXIII. 11 (Budapest, 194a). 

T 6 th, Aladar. ’ Az ujjiixervezeu Operahiz ’ (’ The 
Reorganized Opera Houte’). ' NyufatVol. 
XVIII, 19 (Budapest. 16 Oct. 1935). 

Vadai, Gyoroy, ’ Radnai Miklto ’ A Zene \ Vol. IX. 
12 (Budapest, 1 Apr. 1928). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

’ Arany * (’ Gold ’), 1 act (Andor Kozma) (1911). 

• Egyizeri szerelmesek ’ (’ Lovers of Yore ’), comic opera. 

3 acts, afler Jinot Arany. Op. 22 (1918-21). 

BALLET 

• Az infknsno sxuletfsnapja ’ (’ The Birthday of the 

Infanta'), after Oscar Wilde, prod. Budapest. 
Hungarian Royal Opera House. 2b Apr. 1918. 

CHORAL WORK 

’ Nlagyarok szimfbniija ’ (’ Symphony of the Magyars ’) 
for solo voices, chorus & oreh. (? 1923). also foe 
mixed chorus & chamber orch. (? 1925). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

• Suite svmphonique ' (1912). 

’ Mac ’ (’ Tale ’) (1913). 

' Ot vers ’ (' Five Poems') suite. Op. 26 (1923). 
Rhapsody (? 193a). 

' Mosaique suite for small orch. 

SOLO AND ORCHESTRA 

'OrkAn vitfz, h&si fejezetek egy tenorhangra nagy- 
zenekarra * (’ Knight Gale ‘ — or ? ’ Hero OrkAn ’ — 
heroic chanters) for tenor. Op. 17 (1917). 

Vn. Concerto (? 1933 ). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Trio for vn., cello & pf. (1912). 

Divertimento for stg. 4tet. Op. 7. 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata for cello. Op. 2 (1912). 

Sonata for viola (1913). 

Sonata for vn.. Op. 21 (1922). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
’ Falun ’ (’ In the Village ’). 6 pieces (1916). 

’ HAborus idok ' (' Times of War ’), 6 pieces (iQifi). 

' NyAri fcfpek ’<’ Summer Picture, ’). 6 ptece, (,916). 

• Deux Vaises Caprices (1916). 

• Trois Morceaux ' (1916) 

t. Arabesque. 

2. Idylle. 

3. Burlesque. 


‘ Blli jelenetek ' (‘ Ballroom Scenes '), Op. 16. 

‘ Deux Sonatina Op. 17 (1922). 

* Funf Klavierstucke i. Op. 25 (1922). 

* Funf Kiavierstucke ’, ii. Op. 26 (1922). 

SONGS 

Songs (1911). 

4 Songs. 2 vols., Op. 13 (1920). 

* Oi szikely ntpdal ’ (’ Five Transylvanian Folksongs ’) 

(Jinos Kriza), words for girls, Op. 23 (1922). 

’ Ot szlkely n*pdal ’ (’ Five Transylvanian Folksongs ’) 
(Jinos Kriza), words for boys. Op. 24 (1922). 

’ Tuza seb vagyok ’ (’ Burning I am ’) (Endre Ady). 

LITERARY WORKS 

’ A modulicid elradeli *s gyakorlati k^zikonyve ’ 
(’ Theoretical and Practical Handbook of Modu- 
latioo ') (Budapat, 1918). 

’ Osszhangzattan ’ (‘ Textbook of Harmony ’) (Buda- 
P««. 1924). 

’ A nepdal H a zenemuv&zet * (’ The Folksong and the 
Art of Music'), ' Zenei Szemle ’, Vol. VIII, 8 
(May 1924). 

’ Korkfp a zenemuvlszctrdl * (' Description of Musical 
Art ’), ' Zenei Szemle Vol. IX, 2 (Oct. 1924). 

'Operaismertetdk ’ (’Operatic Analyso ) 

1. Gounod's ’ Faust * (Budapat, 1928). 

6. Erkel's ’ Bink bin ’ (Budapat. 1928). 

12. Poldmi’s ’ Farsangi lakodalom ’ (’ Carnival 

Wedding ’) (Budapat. 1929). 

13- Erkel’s ’ Hunyadi Liszld ’ (Budapest. 1929). 

22. Goldmark’s ’ Siba kirilyndje ’ (’ The Queen of 
Sheba ’) (Budapat. 1930). 

J. S. W. 

RAD6, AladAr ( 4 . Budapest, 26 Dec. 1882 ; 
d. Boljevci on the Save nr. Belgrade, 7 Sept. 

>9*4)- 

Hunganan composer. He started to play 
the pianoforte at the early age of four; later 
he also played the clarinet. At the Academy 
of Music in Budapest he was taught composi¬ 
tion by Hans Koesslcr and Leo Weiner. Even 
during his student years he won a number of 
competitions and prizes. The Francis Joseph 
Scholarship enabled him to continue his 
studies in Berlin, where he stayed for a year. 
In 1911 he again visited the German capital, 
and in 1912-13 he was engaged as conductor 
to Reinhardt's theatre there. At the outbreak 
of the first world war in 1914 he returned 
home, enlisted in the army and was killed in 
the early battles in Serbia. 

Rad6 was one of the most gifted exponents 
of the Hungarian post-romantic school, the 
adherents of which, following the ideals of 
the first romantic school, and possessing an 
accomplished " western" technique, en¬ 
deavoured to cosmopolitanizc Hungarian 
music. His thoughts were expressed in the 
general European language of his times, to 
which he subordinated national content and 
idiom. In form he follows closely the tradi¬ 
tional models, and his harmonic imagination 
is the most characteristic aspect of his musical 
personality. Here a Mendclssohnesquc suavity 
>s enriched by the chromatic vocabulary of 
the fin dt sieclt, yet is always refreshing and 
alive on account of the new aspects derived 
from modal inflections and Hungarian turns, 
the principal stimuli he received from native 
music. 
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In his music for the stage cosmopolitanism 
is predominant, whereas national elements 
appear especially in his symphonic works. 
One of his best compositions is the remarkable 
Psalm CXXXVII for the interesting com¬ 
bination of baritone, six cellos and three harps. 
He was considered one of the brightest hopes 
of the new Hungarian music; the fulfilment 
of his career was however prevented by his 
death on the battlefield. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

STAGE MUSIC 

* A fekete lovag ’ (* The Black Knight'), opera in j act* 

(Karl Maroti & Ludwig Zippert. after Lilienfein) 
(1910-II). prod. Berlin, 19a*. 

* Arnyak ’ (‘Shadow*’), pantomime (MenyMrt Len- 

‘A bouzu’V The Revenge’), pantomime (Ludwig 
Zippert) (1910). 

’ Golem \ opera after a Ghetto legend (1911-13). 

* Az elveizett fiu * (‘ The l-<»t Sou ’), a legend 1 Schmitt• 

bonn) (191a). 

* Shylock *, fragment of an opera on Shakopeare'* 

' Merchant of Venice ' (191J 14). 

* Viuiat«rfe a tcrmlwrthe/ ’ (* Return to Nature ’). 

incidental mtuic to a play by Ludwig Fulda 
(l 9 U>* 

* Klingende Tiefen a fairy tale in 3 act*. 

Two Pantomime*: ‘ A Vagrant ’ and ‘ Emerald 

CHORAL WORKS 

' A la* a who/ ’ (’ To Spring ’), tymph. poem for choru* 
& orch. (Mihlly Tompa) (1909)* 

AUo numerou* unaccomp. chorine* for mixed, male 
and female voice*. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
March of the 681)1 Infantry Regiment (1903). 

Suite (1908). 

Symphony 1 Peldfi ' (1909). 

’ Fain v*g*n kurla k.x.nu * (‘ The Inn at the Village 
End'), tymph. poem after Petdfi (t 9 " 9 ). 

VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA 
lluiigaiian Concerto (1908-9). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

PmIii. CXXXVII for baa-baritone. 6 cello* & 3 harp* 
(1910). 

4 Song* (Emile Verhaeren, Iran*. Stefan Zweig) (1913). 
CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quintet. 

' Andante funebre e <lo|or0*0 * for clar., vn. & cello 

(1906). 

:» Piece* for clar. & cello (1906). 

String Quartet No. 1 (1907). 

String Quartet No. a (1909). 

String Quartet movement 'fragment). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
‘ Menuelto all’ antico’ (1903). 

3 Piece* <1906). 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

2 Piece* (19061. 

’ Vortragtstuck * (1906). 

CLARINET AND PIANOFORTE 
’ Vortragtstuck * (1906). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 
‘ Kontiapunktiu he Variationen ’ (1906). 

3 Piece* (1906) 

'• Lied ohne Woete. 
a. Alnchied. 

3 - Albumblatt. 


’ Drei Vortragistucke ’ (1906). 

Etude (1906). 

Scherzo (1906). 

6 Pieces (1906). 

8 Piece*. 2 books (1906). 

‘ Gesinge der Nacht ’, after Goethe (1906). 

’ Baby Dances’ (1907). 

’ Hazafele a kocsmabol' (’Going Home from the Inn ’) 
(1909). 

* Einzug des Prinzen von Marokko * from the sketches 

to * Shylock ’ (1914)- 

PIANOFORTE DUET 

* Allegro vivo e vcherzando ’ (1906). 

Fugue (1906). 

’ Theater kommt ' (1906). 

Hungarian Rhapsody (l 9 > 3 )< 

ORGAN 

Fugue (1906). 

SONGS 

3 Song* (Heinrich Heine. Jend Pollitzer, Cerdorii 

Gotha) (1902). 

4 Song* ( Pushkin, Tennyson. EichcndorfF) (I 9 <' 3 )> 

’ Kuruc nbtak ’ (’ Kuruc Song* ’) (1905). 

7 Song* Storm, Ginzkey. Goethe, Oskar von Kedwitz, 

O. J. Bierbaum) (19**6). 

3 Song* (Emil Makai, Pal Bachcr) (1907). 

’ Liebesfruhling ’ I & II 1 Rucker!) (1907). 

’ Ket magyar dal ’ (’ Two Hungarian Song*') (l 9 <» 7 ). 

3 Song* (Emil Claari (i 9 «' 7 ). 

’ Nocturne ’ for baritone (Sandor Mezei) <1907). 

3 Song* [Maeterlinck. Fontane) 11908). 

3 Song* (Kicarda Much. Rilke. Janilcchek) (1908-9). 

9 Song* Karl But*r. Drlunrl, (dim. Daulhcndey, Alexi* 

Aar, Alcvnous Dawton, llaus llm/mann, Justinus 
Kernrr) (1910). 

8 Lnglith Ouhlien’* Song* (R. L. Stevenson) (1911). 

’ Waldeintainkrit ’ (Ludwig Zippert) (1911). 

3 Song* (F. E. Weatherley) (1911-13). 

j. s. W. 

RADOMSKI, Jan (b. ? ; d. ?). 

l'oli'li 17th*erntury ecclesiastic and com¬ 
poser. Hr was a canon ai the Collegiate 
Church of Lowicz. Two of his works have 
been found: ' Missa dr Sanctissima Grucc 
“Nos autem dated 1674, and ‘Missa 
Requiem '. Both are for 4-pari chorus with 
organ continue. c. R. it. 

RADOMSKI, MikoUj (Nicolaus dc 

Radom) ( b . ?; d. ?). 

Polish t4th-i5th-crntury keyboard player 
and composer, it is a justifiable assumption 
that he was court harpsichordist to Queen 
Zofia at Cracow in 1422. Two manuscripts 
have been found, one in the Krasiriski Library 
in Warsaw, the other in St. Petersburg, com¬ 
prising the following nine compositions by 
Radomski: 

’ lly«iorigraphi aciem.’ 

‘ Magnificat.* 

Vocal piece without word*. 

’ El in terra ’ I. 

’ Lt in terra * II. 

’ Fa in terra’ III. 

* Patrem omnipotentem ’ I. 

* Patrein omnipotentem ’ll. 

‘ Patrem omnipotentem ’III. 

All these works arc in 3 parts ( diseanlus , 
tenor and countertenor). The treble parts 
sometimes Ixar the title of a portion of the 
Mass (as for instance ‘Amen Discantus'). 
In the ’ Magnificat ’ Radomski employed the 
faburden technique, clearly marking the 
third part “per bordunum" and in the margin 
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near by placing ihe remark “ qucm incipc in 
quinta ct fiet contratcnor 

Radomski's technique resembles that gener¬ 
ally adopted by all the masters of the first half 
of the 15th century, its typical characteristics 
bring inherited from Guillaume de Machaut 
or Francesco Landino. c. r. h. 

Hint. JACHMECKI, Z„ • Music al the Royal Court of 

Kins Jagirllo * (Cracow. 1915). 

• Polish Music in its Historical Development % Vol. 1 

(Cracow. 1948). 

K| razvfisiu & Opiinski, * Mikolai z Radomia * (Polish 

M.Q., « 9 H). 

SlczBPArisKA, M., 1 Works by Radomski ’ (Musicological 

yearbook, 1936). 

(All in Polish.) 

RADOUX, Jean-Theodore (b . Liege, 9 
Nov. 1835; d. Liege, 20 Mar. 1911). 

Belgian bassoonist, teacher and composer. 
He studied at the Liege Conservatory, then 
under the direction of M6hul's nephew, Louis 
Daussoigne. He became professor of the 
bassoon there, but later went to Paris to study 
composition under Haltfvy. He took the Prix 
de Rome with the cantata 'Le Juif errant* in 
1859 and in 1872 succeeded Etienne Soubre as 
director of the Liege Conservatory. In 1891 
he published a monograph on Vieuxtemps. 

Radoux’s works include the operas * Lc 
Blarnais * (1868), ‘La Coupe cnchani*c' 
(1871) and * Andr* Doria’; ‘ Tc Deum 
cantata ' La Fille de Jcphtdsymphonic works 
' Godefroid de Bouillon ', ' Lc Festin de 
Balthazar ' and * F.poprc nationale *; songs, 
&c. e. b. 

RADOUX-ROGIER, Charles (b. Liege, 
30 July 1877; d. Liege, 30 Apr. 1952). 

Belgian educationist, critic and composer, 
son of the preceding. He studied under his 
father and in 1907 gained the Prix de Rome. 
Appointed professor of harmony at the Liege 
Conservatory in 1911, he later succeeded Paul 
Gilson as inspector of musical education in 
Belgium, became curator of the Gr*try 
Museum at Li*ge, wrote criticism for various 
periodicals and made some research into 
Walloon folksong. 

Radoux-Rogier's works include stage works: 

* Oudelette \ * (Edipc \ Colone * (after 
Sophocles) and * Lc Pocrne de Rosrclairc ’; 
for chorus & orch.: ‘ La Chanson d'Hale- 
wijn’.'Vcnisc*, 'Lcs A ventures d’un papillon 
et d’unc bctc A Bon Dicu', ‘Visions d'ltalic', 

' A Gr6try \ * Te Deum * t & 2 ; for orch.: 
Symphony, ' La Glebe heureuse \ 1 Cortege *, 

* Burlesque ‘ Impromptu * Pocrne en 

forme de legende ’; many songs, folksong 
settings, &c. E . „ 

RADZIAN. Set Abbath. 

RADZIWILL, Antoni Henryk, Prince 
(6. Wilno, 13 June 1775; d. Berlin, 7 Apr. 
1833 )* 

Polish violoncellist, singer and composer. 
He was the son of Prince Michal Hieronim 
RadziwiH, voivode of Wilno. He held entails in 


estates at Nieswiez, Olyka and Przygodzicc, 
and became governor of the Grand Duchy of 
Poznan (the western part of Poland incor¬ 
porated as Posen in Prussia after the partition 
of Poland in 1795). In » 79 ° lie married 
Princess Luise, sister of Prince Louis Ferdinand 
of Prussia, the amateur composer. RadziwiH, 
himself a musical dilettante, was a well-known 
figure in Berlin, not only as an ardent admirer 
of good music, but also as a fine cellist and a 
" singer of such taste and ability as is very 
rarely met with among amateurs 

As the governor ( Slaalhaltn) of his province 
RadziwiH deserves credit for great achieve¬ 
ments in the cultural sphere, especially in the 
domains of the theatre, music and charities. 
He frequently used his personal inlluence in 
defending Polish students accused of belonging 
to the forbidden Polish political societies. He 
also founded many scholarships for the poorer 
students, thus enabling them to continue their 
studies. But as far as the Polish raison d'Hai 
was concerned he was strongly criticized by 
his countrymen for blind adherence to the 
Prussian policy and for failing to apply his 
energies to the defence of the Polish cause. 1 

As a composer RadziwiH showed talent of 
no common order. He wrote three French 
romances for voice and pianoforte (1802); 
vocal ducts with pianoforte accompaniment 
(1804); songs with guitar and cello; a 
‘ Complainte de Marie Stuart' with cello and 
pianoforte; many male-voice quartets for 
Zeller's Liedertafel; and above all his only 
work on a large scale entitled 1 Compositions 
for Goethe's dramatic poem of " Faust " \ 
He began working on this about 1806, and 
part of it was sung at the Berlin Singakademic 
on 1 May 1810: the choruses were performed 
six years later, in May 1816, three new scenes 
as late as 21 Nov. 1830, and the whole work 
was brought out by the Singakademie after 
the composer's death. For many years the 
music was often performed in Berlin, Gdansk 
(Danzig), Hanover, Leipzig, Prague and many 
other places, and parts of it survived into the 
20th century at some German theatres where 
incidental music for ' Faust ’ was required.* 

In England it made its appearance at a concert 
performance at Hyde Park College in London 
on 21 May 1880 under the direction of L. 
Martin-Eifle. It was published in score and 


. correspondence wuh Goeihe, which teerm 
00 ■'>* Radr '"'*l He was ., great admirer 
m WhQw , quar,c ‘* hc Pi-wed with enthusi¬ 
asm. and he was one of die seven aristocrats who sent in 
in CT names m answer tn Beethoven’s invitation to 
subwnbe to the publication of his ’ Miua solcmnis % It 


was Rad rim 1 1 to whom that master dedicated his Over- 

a.,V^Ki m u^ r ' ,5) , kno,vn “ ' Namcnsfeicr ’ and 
later pubhshed as Grosse Ouverture in C dur gedichtet 
. v> by Steiner of \ •enna in 1875. Radriwill was also 


. , - . ;•-— — j. Radriwill was also 

a fnend of Chopin. 

,Va^w Un .iot b i r i. Hi ' ,0r> Cul,urc ’ (■" Polish) 
Aaesaw. 1930). III. ,34.39. ,863. 

For an analysis set A.M.Z., 1836. pp. 601.607. 
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in arrangements by Trautwein of Berlin in 
1835 and comprises 25 numbers covering 589 
pages. Schumann severely criticized the work, 
but even he did not deny that “ some of the 
. .. numbers possess original value, unimpeach¬ 
able imagination and, as it were, a princely 
simplicity and power of invention that often 
strikes at the very root of the subject 

C. R. H. 

Sn alio Chopin (ded. of Trio). Cifcilowitz (conduc¬ 
tor). Duuek (J. L., prolonged visit). Louis Ferdinand 
(brother-in-law). Mendelssohn (ded. of pf. 4tet). 

RADZIWILL, Maciej, Prince (b. Nies- 
wiez, ?; d. ?). 

Polish 18th-1 gth-ccntury composer, relative 
of the preceding. At his estate at Nirswiez he 
kept a large orchestra and an operatic com¬ 
pany which gave performances for their 
wealthy patron and his guests. It was he who 
in 1780 engaged Jan David Holland as con¬ 
ductor of his theatre and who wrote the 
libretto for a vaudeville, ‘ Agalka, or The 
Arrival of his Lordship set to music by 
Holland. This piece was intended as an enter¬ 
tainment during the visit of King Stanislaus 
Augustus to Nidwiei in 1784. 

According to Eitner the former Royal Music 
Collection at Dresden possessed the following 
compositions by Kad/iwill: 

' Sonate pour Ic pianoforte et un violon.’ 

Divertimento for j vn«.. viola, a llutet. a horns, buuon 
and double bass, dated 14 Julv 1707. 

' Serenade A a violini, viola et violoncelle.' 

C. K. II. 

RAE, James. See Horn*, p. 374. 

RAFF, (Joueph) Joachim (b . Lachcn, 
Lake of Zurich, 27 May 1822; d. Frank¬ 
fort o/M., 24-25 June 1882). 

German or Swiss composer. He received 
his early education at Wiesenstetten in 
Wuritcmberg, in the home of his parents, and 
then at the Jesuit Lyceum of Schwyz, w here he 
carried off the first prizes in German, I,atin 
and mathematics. Want of means compelled 
him to give up his classical studies and become 
a schoolmaster, but he stuck to music, and, 
though unable to afford a teacher, made such 
progress not only with the pianoforte and the 
violin, but also in composition, that Mendels¬ 
sohn, to whom he sent some manuscripts, 
gave him in 1843 a recommendation to Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, who published his early piano¬ 
forte pieces. Amidst privations which would 
have daunted anyone of less determination, 
he worked steadily on, and at length, having 
fallen in with Liszt, was treated by him with 
the kindness which always marked his inter¬ 
course with rising or struggling talent, and 
was taken by him on a concert tour. 

Meeting Mendelssohn for the first time at 
Cologne in 1846, and being afterwards in¬ 
vited by him to become his pupil at Leipzig, 
Raff left Liszt for that purpose. Before he 

1 ' Fragmrnu from (.eipzig * (1837). 


could carry this project into effect, how¬ 
ever, Mendelssohn died, and Raff remained 
at Cologne, occupying himself inlet alia 
in writing criticisms for Dchn’s ‘ Cacilia ’. 
Later, in 1854, he published ‘ Die Wagner- 
frage’, a pamphlet which excited considerable 
attention. Liszt’s endeavours to secure him a 
patron in Vienna in the person of Mecchetti 
the publisher were frustrated by Mecchctti’s 
death while Raff was actually on the way 
to see him. Undismayed by these repeated 
obstacles he devoted himself to a severe course 
of study, partly at home and partly at Stutt¬ 
gart, with the view to remedy the deficiencies 
of his early training. At Stuttgart he made 
the acquaintance of Biilow, who became 
deeply interested in him and did him a great 
service by taking up his new * Concertstuck ’ 
for pianoforte and orchestra, and playing it 
(1 Jan. 1848). 

By degrees Raff attached himself more and 
more closely to the new German school and 
in 1850 went to Weimar to Ik* near Liszt. 
There he remodelled an opera, ' Knnig 
Alfred ', which he had composed at Stuttgart 
three years l>efore, and it was produced at the 
court theatre on 9 Mar. 1851 and repeated 
three times. It was also given at Wiesbaden 
on 28 Aug. 1836.* Other works followed — 
a string Quartet in 1853 and the first Sonata 
for violin and pianoforte (L minor) in 1837. 
In the meantime he had engaged himself to 
Doris Genast, daughter of the well-known 
actor and manager, and herself on the stage; 
and in 1836 he followed her to Wiesbaden, 
where he was soon in great request as a piano¬ 
forte teacher. In 1838 he composed tin- 
incidental music for 'Bernhard von Weimar’, 
a drama by Wilhelm Genast, the overture to 
which speedily became a favourite and was 
much played throughout Germany. In 1859 
he married. In 1863 his first Symphony, 
' An das Vaterland ’, obtained the prize 
offered by the Gescllschaft der Musikfrcunde 
in Vienna. In 1870 his comic opera, ' Dame 
Kobold ’, was produced at Weimar. Other 
operas, for which he himself wrote the 
librettos, were never performed in public. In 
1877 he was appointed director of the Hoch 
Conservatory at Frankfort o/M., a post In- 
held until his death. 

Since Raff's death his music has passed, 
alike in Germany and England, into an ob¬ 
livion which cannot excite suq>rise in those 
who realize the composer's inherent weak¬ 
nesses, and the sudden change on the part of 
the public, from a widespread admiration to 
complete neglect, is of itself a severe criticism 
of his work. The one thing which still 
precariously survives, the violin piece once 
known as " Raff’s celebrated Cavatina ", Op. 
83 No. 3, is only an agreeable trifle. A dc- 
' T he difierent date given in Riemann ii wrong. 
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tailed analysis of the first six of his symphonies 
appeared in M.M.R. for 1875, and a good 
idea may lx* gathered therefrom of Raff's 
style. c. F., rev. & abr. 

Bibl. — Ram. H.. ‘Joachim Raff* (Ratisbon, 1915). 

The following is a list of Raff’s chief works, 
excluding the operas and incidental music 
named above: 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

Op. 

58. 2 Nocturnes. 

63. Duos on motifs from Wagner’s operas. 

73. Sonata No. i, E mi. 

78. Sonata No. 2. A ma. 

■ 28. Sonata No. 3, D ma. 

129. Sonata No. 4 (‘ Chromatische Sonate in einem 
Satze ’), G mi. 

145- Sonata No. 5, C mi. 

203. ‘ Volker : cyclisrhe Tondichtung.' 

Also pieces Opp. 67. 85. 


CHORAL WORKS 

80. ‘ Wachct auf * (Geibel) for men’s voices & orch. 
too- ' Deutschland* Auferstehuug ’. festival cantau for 
the 30th anniversary of the Battle of Leipzig, for 
men's chorus & orch. 

Psalm CXXX for 8-parl chorus & orch. 

171. 2 Songs for chorus & orch. 

186a, ' Morgcnlied ’ for chorus & orch. 

1866. ‘ Einer Entschlafenen ' for soprano, chorus & 
orch. 

209. ' Die Tagcszeiten ’ for chorus & orch. 

212. Oratorio • Weltende — Gericht — Neue Welt \ 
Also partsongs Opp. 97. 122. 184. 193. 198. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

96. Symphony No. 1. * An das Valerians! * <1863). 

101. Suite. 

103. Jubilee Overture. 

117. Festival Overture. 

123. Concert Overture. F ma. 

127. Overture * Ein* feste Burg* to a drama on the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

140. Symphony No. 2, C ma. (1869). 

133. Symphony No. 3. ’ Im Walde ’ (1869). 

167. Symphony No. 4. G mi. (1871). 

177. Symphony No. 3. * Lenore * (1872), after Burger's 

188. ‘ Sinfonietta ’ for wind inst*. 

189. Symphony No. 6. ' Gelebt. gestrebt, gelitten, 

gestritten, gestorben, umworben * (1876). 

194 - Suite No. 3. “ in ungarischer Weise ’’. 

201. Symphony No. 7. ' In den Alpen * (1877). 

204. Suite, B> ma. 

203. Symphony No. 8. ‘ Fruhlingsldange * (1878). 

208. Symphony No. 9. ‘ Im Sommer ’ (1880). 

213. Symphony No. 10, * Zur Herbtl/eit'. 

314. Symphony No. 11. * Der Winter ’ (unfinished, com- 
pleled by ErdmannsdoerfTer). 

SOLO AND ORCHESTRA 

2 6. ' Ode au printemps ' for pf. 

1. Vn. Concerto No. 1. B mi. 

180. Suite for vn. 

185. Pf, Concerto, C mi. 

• 93 < Cello Concerto. D mi. 

1 99 - 2 Scenes for voice 
1. Jagcrbraut. 

2. Die Hirtin. 

200. Suite. E* ma.. for pf. 

206. Vn. Concerto No. 2. A mi. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Siring Quartet No. 1. D mi. 

String Quartet No. 3. A ma. 

Trio No. t for vn.. cello & pf. 

Quintet, A mi., for 2 vns.. viola, cello & pf. 

Trio No 2 for vn.. cello & pf.. 

String Quartet No. 3, E mi. 

String Quartet No. 4, A mi. 

String Quartet No. 3. G ma. 

Trio No. 3 for vn.. cello & pf. 

Trio No. 4 for vn.. cello & pf. 

Octet for stgs., C ma. 

Sextet for stgs. 

No. 1. String Quartet No. 6. ‘Suite 
. Form . 

No. 2. String Quartet No. 7, • Die schone 
(after Wijhelm Muller’s poems). 

Form *' nn * Quar ‘ C ‘ N °- 8 ’ ' Suhe in Canon 
202. 2 Quartets for vn., viola, cello & pf. 


77 - 
90. 
102. 
107. 
112. 
136. 
* 37 - 
138. 

, 5 3 - 

n 6 . 

178. 

192. 


in alterer 
Mullerin * 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

39. Duo. A ma. 

86. ‘ Zwci Fantasiestucke.' 

183. Sonata. 

HORN AND PIANOFORTE 
182. 3 Romances. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 

Opp. 1-13. 13-46. 34 - 57 . 60-62. 64. 65. 68-72. 74. 75 . 
79 . 81, 83. 84. 87-89. 91 - 95 . 99 . 104-6. 108-11, 113, 
113. 116. 118. 119. I 3 i, 123. 126. 130-33. 139 . M 3 . 
144. U 6 - 49 . 151. 152. 156. 157. 162-66, 168-70. 
175 . > 79 . 187. 190. 196. 197 . 

PIANOFORTE DUET 
Opp. 13. 8a, 134. 139, 160. 174. 181. 

TWO PIANOFORTES 

Opp. 130. 207. 

SONGS 

Opp. 47 - 33 . 66. 98. 17a. 173. an. 

VOCAL DUETS 

Op. 114. 

Str also Berlioz (cantata for). 

RAGTIME. An American form of popular 
dance with strongly syncopated music coming 
into fashion about 1910, the forerunner of jazz 
and swing. 

Srr also Jazz. 

Raguenet, Abbe. Sis Academic dc Musique. 

RAICK, Dieudonn* dc (b. Li^ge, ? 1702 ; 
d. Antwerp, 30 Nov. 1764). 

Flemish priest, organist and composer. He 
was born in the early years of the 18th century 
and was at first trained as a choir-boy at 
Antwerp Cathedral, which he joined at the 
age of eight. He became organist there in 
succession to Jacques La Fosse in 1721 and 
was ordained about that time. After some 
difference with the chapter he went to 
Louvain in July 1725, as organist of the 
collegiate church of Saint-Pierre, and he 
studied law and theology at the University 
there. In 1741 he was appointed organist at 
the church of Saint-Vincent at Soignics, but 
preferred to take a similar post at Ghent, 
where he began his duties at the cathedral of 
Saint-Bavon as organist, choirmaster and 
chaplain. But after thirty years' absence he 
was recalled by the Bishop of Antwerp and took 
up the duties of canon and vicar-choral at the 
cathedral on Christmas Day 1757, the Ghent 
post going to Jcan-Baptistc Boutmy. 

Raick published ‘Six Suites de clavecin’, a 
‘ Deuxi^mc Livre dc clavecin ’, ' Trois 
Sonates pour le clavecin ’ and * Six Pctitcs 
Suites de clavecin, flute ou violon ’. F*tis 
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mentions MS harpsichord pieces at Ghent, 
Louvain and Brussels. e. v. d. s., rev. 

RAIF, Oskar (b . Zwolle, 31 July 1847; 
d. Berlin, 29 July 1899). 

Dutch pianist. He was a pupil of Tausig 
and occupied a post as pianoforte teacher at 
the Royal High School for Music in Berlin, 
with the title of Koniglicher Professor, from 
1875 h' s death. h. v. h. 

RAIMANN, Rezso (b. Veszprtm, 7 May 
1861 ; d. Vienna, 26 Sept. 1913). 

Hungarian conductor and composer. He 
was musical director to Prince EsterhAzy at 
Totis Castle. His most important work was 
the opera ‘ Arden Enok in one act, set to a 
German libretto based on Tennyson's ' Enoch 
Arden ’ and produced in a Hungarian transla¬ 
tion at Budapest on 8 May 1894. Another 
opera was ' Imre KirAly \ and he also wrote 
operettas, incidental music for plays, piano¬ 
forte pieces, songs, etc. e. b. 

RAIMONDI, Ignazio (b. Naples, e. 1737; 
d. London, 14 Jan. 1813). 

Italian violinist and composer. Nothing is 
known of his early life. He went to Amster¬ 
dam, probably about 1770-75, where he 
directed concerts and produced his symphony 
entitled 'Les Aventures de T£l6maque' on 15 
Jan. 1777. From Amsterdam he went to Paris, 
where his opera, ' La muta ’, was performed 
on 12 Nov. 1789. About 1790 he went to 
London, where he received sufficient encour¬ 
agement to induce him to make it his per¬ 
manent home. His compositions became very 
popular in England, particularly a symphony 
rntitlcd ‘The Battle' (1785). On 1 June 
1791 he gave a benefit concert at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, at which he figured both as 
violinist and composer; he was assisted by 
Pacchicrotti, Mara, Lord Mornington and 
Dahmer.' The following year he gave a series 
of 12 subscription concerts at Willis’s Rooms, 
and at these he both played solos and led the 
orchestra. Emanucle Barbella is said to have 
taught Raimondi the violin, but whether this 
is fact or not, we may infer from Burney *, 
who calls Raimondi a “ worthy disciple ” 
of Barbella, that this artist's technique was 
of the then greatly admired Tartini school. 
Raimondi’s published compositions include 
two symphonies — besides the 4 Tclemachus * 
above mentioned — a number of quartets for 
two violins, viola and cello, two sets of six trios 
for two violins and cello, and some sonatas for 
two violins, violin and cello, and violin and 
viola. He died in London at his own house, 
74 Great Pordand Street. e. ii.-a., adds. 

Gentlewoman's Magazine ’, Jan. i8ij. 

Ihe Times’, 14 May 1800. 

RAIMONDI, Pietro (i. Rome, 20 Dec. 
1786; d. Rome, 30 Oct. 1853). 

, ,... ' ' Morning Chronicle'. 1 June 1791. 

History of Music \ III. 570; modem ed. II. 45a. 


Italian composer. He came of poor 
parents and at an early age passed six years 
in the Conservatorio della Pieta dc’ Turchini 
at Naples. After many wanderings, mostly 
on foot — from Naples to Rome, from Rome 
to Florence, from Florence to Genoa — and 
many years, he at length found an opportunity 
of coming before the public with an opera 
entitled 4 Lc bizzarric d’ amore ’, which was 
performed at Genoa in 1807. After three 
years there, each producing its opera, he 
passed a twelvemonth at Florence and 
brought out two more. The next twenty-five 
years were spent between Rome, Milan, 
Naples and Sicily, and each year had its full 
complement of operas and ballets. In 1824 
he became director of the royal theatres at 
Naples, a post he retained till 1832. In that 
year the brilliant success his opera bujfa, ' II 
ventaglio’, had made (Naples, 1831) procured 
him the post of professor of composition in 
the Conservatory at Palermo. There he was 
much esteemed and trained several promising 
pupils. In Dec. 1852 he was called upon to 
succeed Basili as maestro di eappella at St. 
Peter’s in Rome. Shortly l>efore this, in 
1848, he had, after four years of toil, completed 
three oratorios, * Putifar ', 4 Giuseppe ' and 
4 Giacobbe ', which were not only designed 
to be performed in the usual manner, but to 
be played all three in combination as one 
work. On 7 Aug. 1852 the new maestro 
brought out this work at the Tcatro Argentina. 
The success of the three single oratorios was 
iiMMlcratc. but when they were united at the 
end of the performance — the three orchestras 
and the three sets of singers forming a company 
of nearly 400 musicians the excitement and 
applause knew no bounds, and so great was 
Raimondi's emotion that lie fainted. 

The list of his works is astonishing. It 
embraces 62 operas, 21 grand ballets, com¬ 
posed for the Teatro San Carlo at Naples 
between 1812 and 1828; 8 oratorios. 4 masses 
with full orchestra. 2 masses with 2 choirs 
a eappella, 2 Requiems with full orchestra, 
1 Requiem for 8 and 16 voices, a ('redo for 
16 voices, the whole Book of Psalms for 4, 5, 
6, 7 and 8 voices, many Tc Deums, Stabats, 
Misereres, Tantum ergos, psalms and litanies ; 
two books of 90 partimenli, each on a separate 
bass, with three different accompaniments; 
a collection of figured basses with fugued 
accompaniments as a school of accompani¬ 
ment. 4 fugues for 4 voices, each independent, 
but capable of being united and sung together 
as a quadruple fugue in iG parts; 6 fugues 
for 4 voices capable of combination into a 
fugue for 24 voices, a fugue for 16 choirs, 16 
fugues for 4 voices, 24 fugues for 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
8 voices, of which 4 and 5 separate fugues will 
combine into one. A fugue in 64 parts, for 
16 four-part choirs, is said to exist. 
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Besides ihc feat with the three oratorios 
mentioned above, Raimondi composed an 
opera stria and an opera buffa which went 
equally well separately and in combination. 
They were ‘ Adelasia * and ‘ I quattro rustici ’; 
but although the actual composition was 
finished, Raimondi died before he had scored 
the works. He left instructions for their or¬ 
chestration with Platania, but they were never 
produced. 

Such stupendous labours arc, as F^tis re¬ 
marked, enough to give the reader the head¬ 
ache : what must they have done to the 
persevering artist who accomplished them ? 
But they also give one the heartache at the 
thought of their utter futility. Raimondi's 
compositions, with all their ingenuity, belong 
to a past age, and it may be safely said that 
they will never be revived. c., adds. 

Bihl. — Gray. C»cil, * Pietro Raimondi' (M. Rev., I. 
1940. P- 25). 

Raimund, Ferdinand. Blech (L.. ' Alpeukoni? 
und Meiuchrnicind , opera). Krculrer (K.. * Vcr- 
scliwcndcr incid. m.). 

Bim..—' Die birder Ferdinand Raimund* \ cd. by 
Herbert Waniek (Vienna. 1940). 

“RAINDROP * PRELUDE. The fami¬ 
liar name of one of Chopin’s 24 Preludes 
for pianoforte, Op. 28. It is No. 15, in I)> 
major. 1 1 was written at Valdcmosa, Majorca, 
in 1839, and is said to have been suggested by 
the dripping of raindrops from the eaves; 
hence the continuously repeated note in even 
quavers, A*>Gs, which is the dominant of 
both the principal key and that of the middle 
section in Cs minor ( -Dfr minor). 

RAINFORTH, Elizabeth (b . ?, 23 Nov. 
1814 ; d. Rcdland, Bristol, 22 Sept. 1877). 

English soprano singer. She studied singing 
under George Perry and T. Cooke in London, 
and acting under Mrs. Davison, the eminent 
comedienne. After having gained experience 
at minor concerts, she appeared on the stage 
at the St. James’s Theatre on 27 Oct. 1836, 
as Mandane in Arne's 4 Artaxerxes', with 
complete success. She performed there for 
the remainder of the season and then removed 
to the English Opera-House. After her public 
appearance she took lessons from Crivelli. 
In 1837 she sang in oratorio at the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, and she continued to do 
so for several years. She made her first appear¬ 
ance at the Philharmonic on 18 Mar. 1839. 
In 1840 she sang at the Anticnt Concerts and 
in 1843 at the Birmingham Festival. 

After performing at Covent Garden Theatre 
from 1838 to 1843 Elizabeth Rainforth trans¬ 
ferred her services to Drury Lane, where she 
made a great hit by her performance of Arline 
in Balfc’s ' Bohemian Girl’, on its production 
on 27 Nov. 1843. In the previous year she 
had a most successful season in Dublin, and 
she repeated her visits to Ireland in 1844 and 


1849. She was engaged at the Worcester 
Festival of 1845 and in ‘his year (Crosby Hall, 
London, 8 Jan.) sang the soprano solo in 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Hear my prayer ’ at its first 
performance. She continued to perform in 
London until about 1852, when she removed to 
Edinburgh, where she remained until about 
1856. She then retired and in 1858 went to 
live at Old Windsor, teaching music in the 
neighbourhood until her complete retirement 
in Mar. 1871, when she removed to her 
father’s at Bristol. Her voice was a high 
soprano, even and sweet in quality. 

RAINIER, Priaulx (b . Howick, Natal, 3 
Feb. 1903). 

South African composer. She studied the 
violin and harmony at the South African 
College of Music, Cape Town, and went to 
England in 1920 on a Cape University 
scholarship to the R.A.M. There she studied 
the violin with Rowsby Woof and harmony 
and counterpoint with McEwcn. She was 
also encouraged as a composer by Sir Arnold 
Bax and in 1937 studied composition for a 
short time with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. 
In 1942 she was appointed professor of har¬ 
mony and counterpoint at the R.A.M. and 
in 1952 elected F.R.A.M. She is permanently 
settled in England. 

As a comjHMer Priaulx Rainier has met with 
■wide success, her works having been per¬ 
formed in many European countries. She 
began composing as early as 1924, but wrote 
little until 1937. Her first mature work is the 
string Quartet No. 1 (1939), which has been 
recorded under the auspices of the British 
Council. It has a very individual style of 
expression and no less individual technical 
characteristics, which arc found with remark¬ 
able consistency in all her later music. Her 
most frequent method of musical structure 
is the oj/rmtfo-likr repetition and alternation, 
or continuously developing gradual variation, 
of tiny motives and figures, usually of strong 
rhythmic interest and often of a very percussive 
character, sometimes sharply contrasted with 
one another, at other times one leading almost 
imperceptibly to the next. The architectural 
harmonic and modulatory principles of tonal 
structure play little part in the formal design 
of her works. These arc built up from the 
harmonic units of tonal music and observe a 
general principle of tonal unity, but the har¬ 
monic range is closely restricted, there arc no 
extended harmonic phrases and little harmonic 
growth or movement, in the tonal sense. In 
texture her music is always simple. The 
irregularities and differences of rhythm arc 
consecutive, rarely simultaneous or overlap¬ 
ping ; real part-writing, even in two parts, is 
unusual and more complex counterpoint still 
less frequent. More prevalent is rapid, purely 
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dynamic, non-contrapuntal figuration (re¬ 
peated notes, broken chords, etc.) of stationary 
single chords or repeated short chord-pro¬ 
gressions, the same or a similar pattern being 
transferred without transitional positions, 
or a new pattern being taken up, with 
every formally significant movement of the 
harmony. The melodic interest is generally 
subordinate and often supplied only by these 
figurations. 

These characteristics are seen very sharply 
in the Sonata for viola and pianoforte and the 
* Barbaric Dance Suite ’ for pianoforte. The 
slow movements of both exemplify at its best 
the method of constructing an extended 
melody from short motives, though that of the 
Sonata is exceptional in that the accompani¬ 
ment consists of sustained two-part counter¬ 
point in octaves almost throughout. The 
finale of the Sonata is one of the finest examples 
of Priauix Rainirr’s inexhaustible invention 
at its gayest, and shows her method of de¬ 
velopment applied to a more symmetrical 
form than usual. Both works, too, show the 
resource and originality of her instrumental 
writing, which is closely related to, if not 
dictated by, her preferences concerning 
texture. Her training as a string player senes 
her well not only in the brilliant use of the 
viola, but also in her pianoforte writing, 
where it is reflected in a fondness for difficult 
repeated notes which are nevertheless made 
pianistic. Her keyboard style is seen at its 
most individual in the Suite, which is sparer 
in texture than the Sonata and mainly 
written in two agile parts which shun all 
conventional pianistic figuration and make 
exceptional demands on the player, but show 
a fresh understanding of pianoforte sonorities 
and are strikingly effective. 

Similar features predominate in her other 
music, though not so exclusively as here. In 
the Suite for clarinet and pianoforte there is 
a certain melodic expansiveness in the slow 
movement, and an unusual idiomatic feature 
in the first movement is the use of the whole- 
tone scale in some of the thematic material. 
There is a freer lyrical flow- in the slow move¬ 
ments of the 4 Sinfonia da camera ’ and 
especially of the String Quartet No. 1 (1939), 
of which the first movement too has a slightly 
less nervous energy 1 . 

All of the works mentioned belong to the 
period 1938-49, and are published. Priauix 
Rainier’* more recent music is not at present 
so easily accessible. She is now (1953) work¬ 
ing on her first large-scale work for voices, 

Orpheus Sonnets ’, for soprano and baritone, 
chorus and orchestra. The complete list of 
her works is as follows : 

CHORAL WORK 

Two Archaic Son** for unaccompanied choru* (1927). 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

‘ Sinfonia da camera * for stg*. (1947)- 

* Ballet Suite 4 (1950). 

CLARINET AND ORCHESTRA 

* Incantation’ (i 933 >- 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Siring Quartet fin one movement) (1924). 

String Quartet No. 1 (1939). 

String Quartet No. 2 (in one movement) ( 1950 - 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Duo (1932)- 

VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata (1943). 

4 Bach Sonatas transcribed (1951). 

CLARINET AND PIANOFORTE 
Suite ( 19 * 3 ). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

* Barbaric Dance Suite * (1040). 

* Piece* for Keyboard * (Set* I and II) (l 952). 

SONGS 

3 Greek Epigram* (translated by Richard Aldington 

from the Greek of Anytc of Tegea) ( 1937 ) 
l. A Bird, 
a. For a Fountain. 

3. A Dolphin. 

2 Song* for tenor and guitar (1047-31). 

c. m. (iii). 

RAISBECK, Rosina (b . Ballarat, Victoria, 
28 Feb. 1918). 

Australian contralto, later soprano singer. 
She studied at the New South Wales State 
Conservatory at Sydney from 1942 to 1947 
and made her Australian dfrbut in 1944 with 
the Sydney Conservatory Opera. For over 
three years she was one of the most prominent 
contralto singers in Australia and in 1947 won 
both the major Australian singing-pri/es, the 
A.B.C. Concerto and Vocal Contest and the 
Sydney 4 Sun ’ Aria Contest. There followed 
a concert tour of New Zealand before she 
went to England. She joined the Covcnt 
Carden Opera Company within a few weeks 
of landing and made her d^but as principal 
mezzo-soprano, singing Maddalrna in 4 Rigo- 
Ictto in 1947. She then took lessons with 
Dino Borgioli who enabled her to change 
successfully to a dramatic soprano. On 8 
Feb. 1950 she made a spectacular dlbut as 
soprano, singing Ortrud at Covcnt Garden, 
and she followed this up by appearing in 

4 Carmen ’ during the same season. 

m. k. w. 

RAISON, Andre (b. ? ; d. ?). 

French 17 th-18th-century organist and 
composer. He was probably a pupil of 
Titelouzc and became organist of the church 
of Saintc-Gcnevicvc and the Jacobins in Paris. 
He became one of the most eminent organists 
and organ composers of his time. His works 
consist of two 4 Livres d’orgue ’ (1687 and 
1714, respectively), containing masses, rnagni- 
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ficats, etc., and an ‘ Offcrte du 5* ton ’ 
(1688), which is an appendix to the first book. 
Guilmant reprinted this first book as Vol. II 
of his ‘ Archives dcs maitres dc l'orgue 

n. f. (ii). 

RAITIO, Vaino (Ecrikki) (A. Sortavala 
[Sordavala], 15 Apr. 1891 ; d. Helsingfors, 
10 Sept. 1945). 

Finnish composer. He was first taught 
music at home, receiving pianoforte lessons 
from his mother. Later he became a pupil of 
Mclartin and Furuhjelm for composition, and 
he also studied in Moscow (with Ilyinsky), 
Berlin and Paris. For six years (1926-32) 
he was teacher of composition at the Conser¬ 
vatory of Viipuri (Viborg), but in 1938 he 
retired to Helsingfors and devoted his whole 
time to composition. 

Raitio wrote the following operas : 

* Jeftan lylAr * (* Jephlha'* Daughter '), 2 acts (libretto 

after Johannes Linnankoski & Sulho Ranta) (1931). 
' Princesta Cecilia 6 scene* (lib. by Huueo Jalkaiten) 
. 09311 . 

'Vainamomcn kotinta * ('Vainamoinen't Wooing*), 
1 act (lib. by Eino Lei no). 

• Lyydian kuningas * (• The King of Lydia ’). 1 act (lib. 

by Lcino). 

' Kalui kuningatarta 1 (' Two Queen* ’). 3 act* (lib. by 
Lauri tlaarla), prod. 19.14. 

His other works include the ballets * Vesi- 
patsas ‘ (‘ The Waterspout') (1931) and * Le 
Ballet grotesque incidental music for plays, 
a Symphony, symphonic poems (' Joutscnct ' 
[‘ The Swans *j, * Nocturne * Fantasia es- 
tatica ',' Fantasia poetica ’, ‘ Antigone * (after 
Sophocles), * Sinfoninen balladi *, * Kuutamo 
Juppiterissa 1 (* Moonlight on Jupiter ’), 

‘ Lemminkaiscn aiti * (* Lemtninkainen's 

Mother ’)), the suite * Kesakuvia ' (' Summer 
Pictures ') for orchestra, the scherzo 1 Felis 
domcstica ' for orchestra, a pianoforte Con¬ 
certo, a Poem for cello and orchestra, a double 
Concerto for violin and cello with orchestra, a 
string Quartet, a pianoforte Quartet, a violin 
Sonata, a few songs, etc. By the early 1950s 
several of his orchestral compositions had been 
performed in various countries of western 
Europe. 

In his works Raitio had occasional recourse 
to folksong, but for the most part he leans 
towards an impressionist or at times expres¬ 
sionist style which is especially noticeable in 
his orchestral music. He was one of the first 
representatives of a more or less modernist 
style among Finnish composers. a. r. 

RAJECZKY, Benjamin (b . Eger (i.e. 
Gran), 1901). 

Hungarian musicologist. Towards the end 
of his school years he took holy orders in 1917 
(Trappist, Cistercian Order) and Gregorian 
chant awakened his interest. He studied at 
the University of Innsbruck, reading history 
of music (R. Ficker), and was Magisier 
Choralis at the Collegium Canisianum for three 
years. From 1926 to 1945 he was a school¬ 


master in Budapest; in 1932-34 he studied 
composition with Zoltdn Kodaly at the 
Academy of Music. Apart from church music 
he specializes in musical education and 
musical folklore. He was appointed lecturer 
in folk music at the Pazmany P6tcr University 
of Sciences and since 1946 has been adjunct 
attached to the Folk Music Department of the 
Hungarian Ethnographical Museum. His 
contributions were published in ‘ finckszd ’ 
between 1933 and 1950, * Magyar K6rus ’ 
and ' Ethnographia ’. His writings and studies 
include: 

£° f ke* Ablcl * (• Singing Alphabet ’), in collab. with 
. 9 vor ? v Kc, * nvi (Budapest. 1938). 

,, '*kola ‘ C Singing-School ’), in collab. with 
Kerinvt (Uudapctt, 1940). 

* Korcpkori Mntaleink Prefatio-dallamai ’ <* P. Melodic* 

of Our Medieval Mi*tak *) (' Magyar Zenci 

Szemle Vol. I. No. 10. Budapc»t, Nov. 1941). 
Mpdaltortlnet l* gregoriinkutati* ' ('History of 
Folksong and Gregorian Ke*carch ') (' Kod.tly 
Melange* , Budapc*t, 1943). 

' Nlprenegvujtl*' (' Folk-music Collecting ') (' Magyar 
Szemle *. \ol. XLIV, No. 6 1 190). Budapest, July 
. « 943 l. 

' Ki* zenetorilnei I (' Little Music Hi*tory', I) 
(Budapc*!, 1948). 

* Kit dallamtortlneti adallk 1 ('Two Data Concerning 

the Hi\tory of Melody ') (' Zcnei Szemle ', new 
»erie* No. 4. Budape*t. 1048). 

* Bartok-glouzak a nlpdal-lejegyzlsckhez * (' Bartdk 

Glo**e> to the Folksong Trantcript* * (' Etlino- 
graphia , Vol. LIX, Budapest. 1948). 
l obbtroljimi zenlnk 15. izazadi cinllkei * ('13th- 
Century* " Monuments" of Our Polyphonic 
Music') (' Enektzd', Vol. XVII, No. 3 foO, 
Budapest. Mar. 1930). 

. J. S. W. 

RAJlClC, Stanojlo (A. Belgrade, 1910). 
Yugoslav composer. He studied first in 
Belgrade and then completed his musical 
education in Prague. Since 1945 he has been 
professor - extraordinary at the Belgrade 
Academy of Music. 

Always a prolific composer, Rajitil in his 
earlier works wrote much in the atonal or 
twelve-note style. More recently, however, 
he developed classical sympathies: his har¬ 
monic idiom gained in strength through 
simplification, while he has shown an increas¬ 
ing interest in and mastery of problems of 
formal construction. 

His compositions include: 

Bzllcu ' Poema ',' Premium \ * Under the Earth *. 

Film mum. 

4 Symphonies. 

Symphonic poem ' Lillie Radoiica '. 

Melodrama ' The Grave in the Wheal \ 

Vn. Concerto. 

Cello Concerto. 

Pf. Concerto. 

A great number of composition* for pianoforte (*onat»*. 

*tudie*. etc.). 

Song*, etc. 

K. T. 

RAJTER, Ludovit (b . Pezinok, 30 Aug. 
1906). 

Slovak conductor. During the years of his 
general education at the " Gymnasium ” of 
Bratislava he took private lessons in music, 
particularly from F. Kafcnda. Afterwards he 
studied composition (under Franz Schmidt and 
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Joseph Marx) and conducting (under Clemens 
Kraus) at the Hochschule in Vienna. For 
the next few years he was a teacher at the 
Municipal School of Music at Bratislava, but 
in the summer months of 1929-34 he found 
a more congenial field for his activity as a 
coach and assistant conductor at the Salzburg 
Festival. From 1933 to 1945 he worked in 
Budapest, where he was employed as conductor 
of the Broadcasting orchestra, studying for a 
certain time under Dohninyi and also lectur¬ 
ing at the Academy of Music (from 1938). In 
1936 he received the honorary doctor’s degree 
from the College of Music in New York. 
After the second world war he returned to 
Bratislava to work as chief conductor of the 
radio orchestra and from 1949 of the newly 
founded Slovak Philharmonic Orchestra. In 
addition he was appointed professor at the 
Academy of Musical Arts there (1948). He 
has done much to further the cause of modern 
Slovak music at home and abroad. c. 6. 

RAKE’S PROGRESS, THE. Opera by 
Stravinsky. Libretto by W. II. Auden and 
Chester Kallman, based remotely on Hogarth's 
series of paintings. Produced Venice, Tcatro 
La Fenice, 11 Sept. 1951. 1st perf. in Britain, 
Edinburgh Festival, 25 Aug. 1953. 

RAKHMANINOV, Sergey Vassillevich 
(6. Oncg, Gvt. of Novgorod, 1 Apr. 1873; J. 
Beverly Hills, Cal., 28 Mar. 1943). 

Russian pianist and composer. He be¬ 
longed to an aristocratic family of the old 
school. At the age of nine he entered the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, where he remained 
three years, making the pianoforte his chief 
study. Three years later, in 1883, he was 
transferred to the Conservatory at Moscow. 
There he studied the pianoforte, first with 
Tchaikovsky’s friend Zverev and afterwards 
with Siloti. His masters for theory and com¬ 
position were Taneyev and Arensky. I he 
cosmopolitan rather than nationalist musical 
influences of Moscow are clearly evident in 
Rakhmaninov's works. In 1892 he won the 
gold medal for composition, and on leaving 
the Conservatory in the same year he started 
on a long concert tour through the chief towns 
of Russia. 

In 1899 Rakhmaninov appeared in London 
at one of the concerts of the Philharmonic 
•Society and made a good impression in the 
threefold capacity of composer, conductor and 
pianist. In 1893 he was appointed professor 
of pianoforte to the Mary insky Institute for 
Girls in Moscow. In 1897-98 he directed the 
Private Opera there. His first Symphony was 
given at a concert of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society in London, in May 1909, under 
Ntkisch ; the second, in E minor, at the Leeds 
Festival, 1910, conducted by the composer. 

Rakhmaninov paid his first visit to the 
U.S.A. in 1909 and wrote his third pianoforte 
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Concerto, in D minor, for the occasion, though 
achieving little more with it than a repetition 
of the manner of No. 2, in C minor, which had 
by that time become immensely successful - 
almost as much so as the Prelude in Cs minor 
(Op. 3 No. 3), whose popularity became a sore 
trial to him at his pianoforte recitals, where he 
had to play it as an extra again and again. 
Various inducements to stay in America, as 
teacher and conductor, failed to tempt him, 
and he continued to live in Moscow from 1910 
to 1917. But in the latter year the Russian 
Revolution drove him abroad, and he was 
never to sec his native country again. He 
lived in Paris for a time, but for the rest of his 
life he spent most of his lime alternately in the 
U.S.A. and in Switzerland, on the Lake of 
Lucerne. Rather unwillingly, he continued 
to travel widely in Europe and America, giving 
innumerable pianoforte recitals. 

As a pianist Rakhmaninov was one of the 
finest artists of his time ; as a composer he can 
hardly be said to have belonged to his time 
at all, and he represented his country only in 
the sense that accomplished but conventional 
composers like Glazunov or Arensky did. He 
had neither the national characteristics of 
the Balakirev school nor the individuality 
of Faneycv or Medtner. Technically he was 
highly gifted, but also severely limited. His 
music is well constructed and effective, but 
monotonous in texture, which consists in 
essence mainly of artificial and gushing tunes 
accompanied by a variety of figures derived 
from ar|>eggios. 

The enormous popular success some few of 
Rakhmaninov's works had in his lifetime is 
not likely to last, and musicians never regarded 
it with much favour. The third pianoforte 
Concerto was on the whole liked by the public 
only U-cause of its close resemblance to the 
second, while the fourth, which attempted 
something like a new departure, was a failure 
from the start. The only later work that has 
attracted large concert audiences was the 
Rhapsody (variations) on a Theme by 
Paganini for pianoforte and orchestra. 

k. n., adds. e. u. 
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1 According to a report from Amsterdam (quoted in 
•Resue Muskale Beige'. 5 Apr. 1938) the composer 
said to a Dutch journalist: " Riesemann slates that I 
dictated it all. If so. somethin); must have gone wrong 
with my mind at the time." 
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RAKHMANINOV: Works 
CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 


Op. 

Tille 

Libretto 

Production 

— 

‘ Aleko ’ (1 act). 

Vassily Ivanovich Nemirovich-Danchenko, based 
on Pushkin's poem * The Gypsies 

Moscow, 9 May 1893. 

24 

* The Miserlv Knight.* 

Pushkin's dramatic scenes. 

Moscow, 34 Jan. 1906. 

*5 

* Francesca da Rimini.' 

Modest Ilyich Tchaikovsky, based on Dante's 
‘ Divina commedia *. 

Moscow, 34 Jan. 1906. 


CHORAL WORKS 
Op. 

15. 6 Songs for female or boys' voices (1896). 

1. Be pr.ti.%cd (Nckrassov). 

■j. The Night 1 Ladyshcvsky). 

3. The Spruce Tree (Lermontov). 

4. Dreaming Waves (K. R.). 

V Captivity (Zyganov). 

O. I lie Angel (Lei rnontov). 

— 'The Consoler 1 (A. Tobtoy), for mixed chorus un¬ 
accompanied (1901). 

ao. ‘The Spring* (.Nckrassov). cantata for baritone, 
chorus & orch. (190a!. 

31. Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom for mixed voices 
unaccompanied (1910). 

35. 'The BclU ' (Edgar Allan Poe, Irani. Konstantin 
Balmont), for soprano, tenor, baritone, chorus & 
orch. (1910). 

37 - Vesper Mass for mixed voices unaccompanied, in 
memory of Stepan Smolensky (191O. 

41.3 Russian Folksongs for cltorus & orch. iqjol. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

7. Fantasy * The Rock * (after Lermontov) «18931. 

1 a. ‘ Caprice boh«mien * (1894). 

13. Symphony No. 1. I) mi. 11893). 

a7 ‘ l'X£' pl J 0 . n> ^ , V a * E mi - ,oS -I - Tancyev) (1907). 

39. The We of the Dead *. symphonic poem on Arnold 

Boeklin t picture (1907). 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 

'• Concerto No. t. F 5 ini. (del. to Alexander Siloti) 
(1890 91. revised 1917). 

18. Concerto No. a. C mi. (del. to X. DahL (1901). 

30. Concerto No. 3. I) mi. tded. to Josef Hofmann) 
( 1909 ). 

40. Concerto No. 4. G mi. <1927). 

—- Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini (1934). 


Op. 

aa. 

II. 

39 - 

33 - 


36 . 

39 - 
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Variations on a Theme by Chopin (dcd. to Theodor 
Leschetirki) (1903). 

10 Preludes (ded. to A. Siloti) (1903-4). 

Sonata No. 1. D mi. (1907). 

13 Preludes (1910). 

‘ F.ludes-Tableaux * (1911) 

1. Allegro non troppo, F mi. 

а. Allegro, C ma. 

3. Non allegro — presto. E> mi. 

4. Allegro con fuoco, Ej mu, 
j. Moderato, G mi. 

б. Grave. CJ mi. 

Sonata No. a. B? mi. <drd. to M. Prcssmann) (1913, 
revised 1931). 

‘ Eludes-Tableaux * (1916-17). 

I. Allegro agitato, C mi. 
a. I-etito assai. A mi. 

3. Allegro mol to. FS mi. 

4. Allegro assai, B mi. 

t te TS.**- 

7. Lento lugubre. C mi. 

8. Allegro moderato, I) mi. 

Tempo di rnarcia. D ma. 


9 - . .. . _ 

Variations on a Theme by Corelli (193a). 
• Polka bv V. R.‘(>). 


PIANOFORTE DUET 
it. 6 DueU (1894) 

a. Scherzo. 

3. Russian Song. 

4. Valie. 

i Romance. 

*• Slava." 

— * Polk* italienne * (dcd. to S. J. Siloti) (?). 
TWO PIANOFORTES 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

9 ' l ( r |893)* K ' 4qUC ' mcmor> of T< haikovMiy, D mi. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
6. a Pieces (1893) 
l. Romance, 
a. Dame hongroise. 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
a. a Pieces (189a) 

1. Prelude, 
a. Danse orientate. 

19. Sonata. C mi. (ded. to A. Brandukov) (1901). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 

3. 5 P»W« (ded. to Arensky) (1892) 

1. l-legie. 

a. Prelude, Cg mi. 

3. Melodic. 

4. Polichinelle. 

5. Sir^nade. 

to. 7 Pieces (ded. to Paul Pabst) (1894) 

1. Nocturne. 

а. Valse. 

3. Barcarole. 

4. Melodic. 

5. Humoreske. 

б. Romance. 

7. Mazurka. 

16. 6 * Moments musicaux * (ded. to A. Satayevieh) 
(1896). 


5. Fantasy (Suite No. 1) (ded. to Tchaikovsky) (1893) 
I. Barcarole 

a. " Oh night, oh love." 

3. Tears. 

4. Easter. 

17. Suite No. a (ded. to A. Goldenweiser) (1901) 
l. Introduction, 
a. Valse. 

3. Romance. 

4. Tarantella. 


SONGS 


6 Songs 

'• Oh stay, my love (Mere/hkovsky) (1890). 
z. Morning (Yunov) (1892). 

3. In the silent night (Fel) (1889). 

4. Oh never sing to me again (Pushkin) (?). 

5 - The Harvest of Sorrow (Alexey Tolstoy) 
, (1893). 

6 ( 8^ nv hour * Oolenishchev-Kutuiov) 

8. 6 Songs (Translations by Plcshchcycv) (1893) 
l- The Water Lily (f.om Heine), 
a. Like blossom dew-freshened (from Heine). 

3. Brooding (Shevchenko). 

4- The Soldier’s Wife (Shevchenko). 

5 . A Dream (Shevchenko). 

6. A Prayer (Goethe). 

14- ia Songs (1896) 

*. I wait for thee (Davidova). 

a. The Litde Island (Shelley, trans. Balmont). 

3. How few the Joys (Fet). 

4 - I came to her (Koltsov). 

5. Midsummer Nights (Rathaus). 
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6. The world would see thee smile (A. Tol¬ 

stoy). 

7. Believe it not (A. Tolstoy). 

8. Oh. do not grieve (Apukhtin). 

9. As fair as day (N. Minsky). 

10. Love's Flame (Minsky). 

11. Spring Waters (Tyuchev). 

ia. Ti* time (Nadson). . 

ai. 1 a Songs 

I. rate (suggested by Beethoven's 5th Sym¬ 
phony) (Apukhtin) (1900). 
a. By the Grave (Nadson t (1902). 

3. Twilight (M. Guyot) (1902). 

4. The Answer (Victor Hugo, trans. L. Mey) 

(1902). 

! . The Lilacs (Beketova) (1902). 

. Loneliness (Apukhtin) ( 1902). 

7. How fair this spot (G. Galina) (1902). 

8. On the Death of a Liiyiet (Zhukovsky) 
(1902). 

9. Melody (?) (1902). 

10. Before the Image (Golenishchev-Kuiurov) 

(1902). 

II. No prophet I (Kruglov) (1902). 

■ a. Sorrow in Springtime (Galina) (1902). 

26. 15 Soup (1906) 

l. Hte Heart’s Secret (A. Tolstoy). 

2. All once I gladly owned (Tyuchev). 

3. (lomr let US rest (Tchekhov). 

4. Two Partings: a Dialogue (Koltsov). 

Beloved, lei us fly (Golenidichcv-Kuiu/ov). 

6. Christ is risen (Mcrr/likosdty). 

7. To the Children (Khomiakov). 

8. 'Iliy pity I implore (Mere/hkossky). 

9. I-el me rest here alone (Shevchenko, nans. 
Bunin). 

10. Before my window (Galina). 

II. The Fountains (Tyuchev). 

12. Night is mournful (Bunin). 

13. When yesterday we met (Polonsky). 

14. The King (Koltsov). 

13. All things depart (Raihaus). 

— Letter to K. S. Stanislavsky * (for the 10 years' 
jubilee of die Moscow Arts Theatre) (1909). 

34 - 14 Songs (1912) 

I. The Muse (Pushkin). 

a. 'Die Soul's Concealment (Korfmsky). 

3. The Storm (Pushkin). 

4. Day 10 night comparing (Balmont). 

J. Anon (Pushkin). 

•). The Raising of l.a/arus (Khomiakov). 

! . So dread a fair 1 Maikov). 

. Music (Polonsky). 

9. The Poet (Tyuchev). 

10. The Mom 01 Life (Tyuchev). 

11. With holy banner firmly held (Pet). 

12. What wealth, what rapture (Fet). 

13. Discord 'Polonsky). 

14. Voc alise (no words). 

, F ">m St. John's Gospel' (XV. 13) (1911). 

3 ». »• Songs ' 1916) 

'• *P 7*V garden al night (A. Bluch.lsaakian). 
a. Io Her (A. Belyi). 

3 . Daisies (Igor Severyanin). 

4 - The Pied Piper (V. Bryusov). 

V Dreams (Sologub). 

6. A-00 (" Was it a dream? ") (Balmont). 

, Among early unpublished works were a Motet. 
Dens mem and a 'Sacred Concerto' for .macrons- 
pan ml chorus, a symphonic poem for orch. on Byron's 
...I". I ' A , ".' l,,rr «" * !“*•>» by Rostislav, a id. 
Gnmrrto, a Quintet for slgs. and a Trio for vn„ cello 

RAKING. A special way of breaking 
f herds on the lute. Set nho Ornaments, C (iv). 

RAK6CZI (not Rakoczy) MARCH. A 
Mirnng Hungarian national inarching-tunr of 
unknown origin anri thus properly enough 
regarded as a folk tune. It \ s named after 
Prince Fercnez Rakoczi, the leader of the 
Hungarian revolt against Austria in 1703-11. 
It is known to musicians at large through the 
orchestral arrangement made by Berlioz for 


insertion into his * Damnation de Faust ’ and 
through its forming the basis of Liszt's Hun¬ 
garian Rhapsody No. 15 for pianoforte. 
Liszt also made a symphonic arrangement for 
orchestra and himself transcribed this for 
pianoforte duct. 

Raleigh, (Sir) Walter. S>€ Krcnck (women’s 
chorus). Shostakovich (songs wiih orcli.). 

RALF. Swedish family of musicians. 

(1) Oscar (Georg) Half [b. Mahno, 3 Oct. 
1881), tenor singer. He was the son of an 
organ builder, Hans Ralf. After studying 
classics at I.und in 1900-2 he was awarded a 
stipend to enable him to enter the Royal 
Opera School, Stockholm, where he was a 
pupil of John Forsell in 1902-4. He sang at 
the Oscar Theatre in 1905-15. studied with 
Gill is Bratt in Stockholm, and in Beilin in 
1915-18, and made his first appearance at the 
Royal Theatre, Stockholm, in 'The Valkyrie' 
in 1918. He was engaged there until 1940. 
In 1925 he sang the part of Tristan at the 
Oplra-Comiquc in Paris, and in 1927 Sieg- 
mund at the Bayreuth festival. He toured in 
America as soloist with the Lund Students' 
Choir in 1904, with Orphei drangar (Com¬ 
panions of Orpheus) in Austria and Hungary 
anti with the Stockholm Students' Choir in 
Scandinavia in 1918-20. In addition to all 
the Wagnerian tenor parts lie has sung those 
of Othello. Klorcstan, Nero (Boito) and Herod 

in 'Salome'), and has also appeared in 
operettas. He has made Swedish translations 
of about forty operas and over a hundred 
operettas. K „ 

Bim. Articles in ‘ Semen' (192*.), nil, A 

' Syd.vmtka Dagbladet' (3 <£.1941,. ' ’ 7 * * 

(2) Einar (Christian) Ralf (b . Malmo, 

24 July 1 8881 , conductor, singer and com¬ 
poser, brother of the preceding. He was 
trained at the Stockholm Conservatory, of 
which hr has been Principal since 1940, and 
he has held many appointments as a teacher 
of singing and a conductor of choirs. He 
became precentor of St. Katharine’s Church, 
Stockholm, in 1921. teacher of solo and choral 
singing at the Conservatory in 1931 and 
musical adviser to schools in 1938. From 
* 9 * 7 he conducted the Stockholm Students’ 
Choir, with whom he toured in Norway and 
Denmark several times between 1919 anti 1929, 
in America (1925), Finland ( 1933 ). Germany. 
Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary (1934), 
Iceland (1936 and Switzerland (1947). He 
also conducted the Stockholm Choir in 1936 
and the Swedish Choral Association in 1043. 
He has sungavsoloist in oratorio in Scandinavia 
and has edited songs for men’s choirs. In 1937 
he was elected a member of the Academy of 
Music His compositions include a Polonaise 
for orchestra, a violin Sonata, works for chorus 
and solo songs. K D 

B “ t -~ Artitk m ‘ Singanidningeo ’ (1935), pp . , 37> 
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(3) Torsten (Ivar) Ralf (b. Malmo, 2 
Jan. 1901), tenor singer, brother of the preced¬ 
ing. He studied at the Stockholm Conserva¬ 
tory and with Heriha Dchmlow in Berlin, and 
until 1935 he sang almost exclusively on the 
Continent. He was engaged alternately at 
the Operas of Stettin, Chemnitz and Frankfort 
o/M. and sang as guest in Dresden, Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna, Budapest and at Covent 
Garden in London. In 1936 he was appointed 
singer to the Saxon court. He has fulfilled 
short engagements at the Stockholm and 
Copenhagen Operas and has sung as guest at 
the Metropolitan, New York, in 1945 and 
1946 ; in Buenos Aires in 1945, and at Covent 
Garden in 1948. He specializes in Wagner 
and Verdi tenor parts. k. n. 

Biul. —Article in 'The American Swedish Monthly'. 

1946, No. 1. 

LiNDr.NBAUM. A., ‘Torsten Ralf (* Teatern \ 1943. 

No. 10, pp. 5-6). 

RALF, Eileen. See Matthews (Thomas). 
RALLENTANDO (Ital. becoming slow 
again; also ritardando -slackening, ritenuto ~ 
held back [ritenenle, used by Beethoven, is 
a solecism]). Rallentando and ritardando are 
used quite indifferently to express a gradual 
diminution of the rate of speed in a composi¬ 
tion, and although ritenuto is commonly used 
in exactly the same way, it seems originally 
and in a strict sense to have meant a uniform 
rate of slower time, so that the whole passage 
marked riUiuito would l»e taken at the same 
time, while each bar and each phrase in a 
passage marked rallenUmdo or ritardando would 
be a little slower than the one before it. 
That there is a difference in their uses is 
shown by a passage in Beethoven's Ci minor 
Quartet, Op. 131, where in the seventh 
movement ( allegro ) a phrase of three recurring 
minims, which is repeated in all five times, 
has the direction espressiio, poeo ritenuto for its 
first three appearances, which arc separated 
by two bars a tempo, and for the last two times 
has ritardando, which at length leads into the 
real a tempo, of which the former separating 
fragments were but a presage. This is one of 
the very rare instances of the use of the word 
ritenuto by Beethoven. The conclusion from 
it is confirmed by a passage in Chopin's 
Rondo, Op. 16, consisting of the four bars 
which immediately precede the entry of the 
second subject. Here the first two bars consist 
of a fragment of a preceding figure which is 
repeated, so that both these bars are exactly 
the same; the last two bars, however, have 
a little chromatic cadence leading into the 
second subject. The direction over the first 
two bars is poeo ritenuto and over the last two 
rallentando, from which wc may be quite sure 
that the composer intended the repeated 
fragment to be played at the same speed in 
each bar and the chromatic cadence to be 
slackened gradually. j. a. f.-m. 


Ralph, James. See Ballad Opera. 

RAMANN, Bruno (b. Erfurt, 17 Apr. 
1832; d. Dresden, 13 Mar. 1897). 

German composer, teacher and author. 
He was a cousin of Lina Ramann. He was 
brought up to commerce, but his desire and 
talent for music were so strong that in 1857 
or 1858 he succeeded in getting rid of his 
business and put himself under F. Brcndel and 
Riedel for regular instruction. He then, for 
five years, studied under Hauptmann at Leip¬ 
zig, and he was a teacher and composer at 
Dresden from 1867 until his death. His works 
are numerous, but they consist almost entirely 
of songs for one or more voices and of small 
and more or less sentimental pieces for the 
pianoforte. He also wrote poetry and some 
dramatic pieces. c. 

RAMANN, Lina (b . Mainstockhcim nr. 
Kitzingen, Bavaria, 24 June 1833 ; d. Munich, 
30 Mar. 1912). 

German musical writer and educationist, 
cousin of the preceding. It was not till her 
seventeenth year that she had any instruction 
in music. At that time her parents removed 
to Leipzig, and from 1850 to 1853 she there 
enjoyed the advantage of pianoforte lessons 
from the wife of F. Brcndel, herself formerly 
a pupil of Field. From this period she 
adopted the career of a teacher of music and 
studied assiduously, though without help, to 
that end. After a period of activity in 
America she opened (in 1858) an institute at 
Gluckstadt (Holstein) for the special training 
of music mistresses, and maintained it till 
1865, in which year she founded a more im¬ 
portant establishment, the Music School at 
Nuremberg, in conjunction with Ida Volk- 
mann of Tilsit, and assisted by a staff of 
superior teachers. The school was transferred 
to August Gollcrich in 1890, when Lina 
Ramann moved to Munich. 

She published two works, ' Die Musik als 
Gegenstand der Erziehung ' (Leipzig, 1868) 
and ‘ Allgemcinc Erzieh- und Unterriehts- 
lehre der Jugend ’ (Leipzig, 1869; 2nd cd. 

1 073), which were both received with favour 
by the German press. From 18G0 she was 
musical correspondent of the Hamburg 
' Jahreszeiten *. A volume of her essays con¬ 
tributed to that paper was collected and 
published, under the title of *Aus der Gcgcn- 
wart ' (Nuremberg, 1H68). In the early 
part of 1880 she published a study of Liszt’s 
‘ Christus' and later in the year the first 
volume of a * Life of Lis/.t' (Leipzig, I, 1880 ; 
II, 1887; III, 1894). The first portion was 
translated by Mrs. S. H. Eddy, Chicago, and 
by Miss E. Cowdcry, and published in two 
volumes in 1882. This is an important work ; 
it suffers somewhat from over-enthusiasm, but 
it is done with great care, minuteness and 
intelligence, and obviously profited largely 
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by direct information from Liszt himself. She 
also edited Liszt’s writings in six volumes 
(1880-83). c. 

Ramayana, The. Ste Holst (* Siu opera). Shap- 
leigh (orch. luite). 

Ram bach. Stt WeiKly (B., 1 Crosse Churfursl 
incid. m.). 

Rambert, Marie. Sit Ballet. 

RAMEAU, Jean-Philippe (6. Dijon, Sept. 
1683; d. Paris, 12 Sept. 1764). 

French theorist and composer. His father 
was a church organist at Dijon. He gave his 
son early instruction in harpsichord and 
organ playing as well as in musical theory and, 
observing his offspring’s phenomenal musical 
talent, had the good sense to give up a 
cherished intention that the boy should enter 
the law. He allowed Jean-Philippe to leave 
the Jesuit College in his sixteenth year, 
inadequately educated in every subject except 
music, and sent him to travel in Italy, in order 
that he might study the most fashionable 
musical techniques of his day. Rameau seems 
to have shown only a tepid interest in things 
Italian, for in 1702 we find him back in 
France, working as organist and music master 
at Avignon. Shortly after he moved to a 
similar post at Clermont-Ferrand; there he 
composed several cantatas for use in the 
church. 

In 1705 he moved to Paris, still having no 
more than a local reputation. In the follow¬ 
ing year appeared his first published work, the 
‘ Premier Livre de pieces A clavecin '. I lc 
would seem to have lived on two small 
appointments as organist; a third and more 
lucrative one he refused because the terms of 
the contract were too restrictive. Having 
failed to establish himself in Paris, he returned 
to Dijon in 1708, took over the |x*st vacated 
by his father and remained there until 1714. 
After a brief stay at Lyons he returned to 
Clermont Cathedral in 1715 —to the post 
which he had relinquished when lie first 
moved to Paris. 

For the next seven years he lived quietly at 
Clermont-Ferrand, devoting his spare time 
not to composition but to the writing of a 
theoretical work, the * Trait* de Pharmonic \ 
In 1722 he left Clermont and went once more 
to Paris, where he succeeded in getting his 
' 1 rail* ’ published. Phis brought his name 
into public notice, if only because it was con¬ 
sistently vilified by academic musicians. The 
publication of his second book of harpsichord 
pieces in 1724 further established his reputa- 
tion : he became one of the most fashionable 
aruian teachers, both of harpsichord plaving 
and of musical theory. Partly as a result of 
tlm material success he married, in Feb. 1726. 
Marie-Louise Mangot, a singer. 

Now in his early forties, Rameau still had 
very few creative compositions to his credit; 
and he had not yet fulfilled a long-standing 


ambition to write music for the theatre. A 
modest step in this direction was taken when 
Piron incited him to write incidental music for 
a number of plays; but none of it was especially 
successful or added substantially to Rameau’s 
fame. He decided to apply once more for an 
organist’s post, at the church of Saint-Paul. 
He was rejected in favour of Daquin; the 
legend that he failed through the machina¬ 
tions of Louis Marchand, who was one of the 
judges, has no basis in fact. Both Rameau 
and Daquin had probably been Marchand’s 
pupils, and it is incredible that he should have 
been afraid of either, any more than he was 
of Bach.' The most probable explanation is 
that Daquin was the better organist. 

After this rebuff Rameau wrote a letter to 
the celebrated poet Houdar de La Motte, 
humbly asking for a libretto; the request was 
unanswered. A change came over Rameau's 
fortunes when, about 1730, he met Le Riche 
de I .a Poupeliniere who, in addition to taking 
him into his protection, introduced him to 
Voltaire. Sundry proposals for librettos from 
Voltaire came to nothing; but La I'oupe- 
liniere persuaded the Abbe Pellegrin to con¬ 
coct a libretto, called * Hippolytc ct Aricic ', 
bawd on Ra< ine's * Phcdre The cautious 
abl»e made Rameau, who was still unknown 
as an opera composer, sign a contract guaran¬ 
teeing him against financial loss, hut tore it 
up when lie heard a run-through of the music 
at I.a Poupeliniere’s house, lie may after¬ 
wards have regretted this access of enthusi¬ 
asm , for when the oj>era was produced in 
public on I Oct. 1733 it met with a violently 
hostile reception from professional musicians 
and critics. The support of Campra, however, 
perhaps counted for more than the onslaughts 
of the academics, for Rameau does not appear 
to have been unduly discouraged, though he 
was angry at being accused of an excessive 
partiality to Italianistn. 

Whatever the views of the professional 
class, the public liked Rameau's theatrical 
music and demanded more. * Les Indes 
galantes ’ was imposingly produced in 1735 
and was highly successful, though the recitative 
was criticized by the more conservative sup¬ 
porters of the Lullian school. 4 Castor et 
Pollux ' was produced in 1737, 4 Les Fetes 
0 Hebe in May 1739 and 4 Dardanus ’ in 
Nov. of the same year. All were triumphantly 
successful, and the few dissentient critical 
rumblings were overwhelmed in the paean of 

praise. 

For the next five years Rameau wrote 
nothing for the Opera, though he produced 
further volumes of harpsichord pieces, some 
of them arrangements of dances from his 


• ' J* ofMarcband's running ^ 4y from Dresden 
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theatrical works. We do not know the 
explanation of this silence, unless it was that 
he was busy at his newly founded school of 
composition : he was also conducting at the 
Opera-Comique. In 1745, however, he made 
a resplendent reappearance with a setting of 
Voltaire's 4 La Princcssc de Navarre com¬ 
missioned in celebration of the Dauphin’s 
marriage to the infanta. The piece was 
sumptuously produced at Versailles on 23 
Feb. Rameau's glory was at its height: he 
became a national hero. Several more stage 
works for Versailles and Paris followed in 
rapid succession. Rameau also published a 
number of new theoretical works, now with 
the support of the Royal Academy of Science, 
for his opinions and arguments were no longer 
considered subversive. His * Nouvellcs Re¬ 
flexions ’ on harmony appeared in 1752, the 
same year as d'Alembert’s treatise, which 
was avowedly based on Rameau’s tenets. He 
was no more a lone wolf, but the leader of a 
school. 

In this same year, however, Rameau's 
serenity was disturbed by the appearance in 
Paris of an Italian opera company, perform¬ 
ing Pcrgolesi’s 4 La serva padrona ’. Their 
popular success was tremendous, and the 
Italian style was held up by Grimm, Rousseau 
and other Encyclopedists as a model to be 
opposed to the old-fashioned French style of 
Rameau. The situation was especially galling 
to Rameau in that his first great opera had 
been attacked by the professional class pre¬ 
cisely on the grounds of its Italianisin! He 
made a spirited defence of his position ; and 
cultural Paris was split into two antagonistic 
parties. Rameau had the better of this 
guene des bouffons, though long before the 
acrimony subsided the rival factions seem to 
have forgotten what the dispute was about. 
Rameau himself admitted the merits of the 
new Italian style and said that he would have 
studied Pergolesi's work if he had been a 
little younger ; on the other hand the Encyclo¬ 
pedists could only by the most wilful perversity 
have remained deaf to the Italianate lyricism 
which had always characterized Rameau's 
work, despite his theoretical insistence on the 
supremacy of harmony. 

The stormy atmosphere through which 
Rameau lived in his old age did not embitter 
him. Rousseau and other Encyclopedists 
made a protracted and sophistical attack on 
his theoretical position as well as on his music ; 
and Rainrau replied with a stream of polemical 
pamphlets based on a serious scientific argu¬ 
ment, not, like those of his opponents, on 
specious rhetoric. At the same time he found 
energy to spare for the creation of sequences 
of operas and ballets which continued to meet 
with an enthusiastic reception from the 
public. On its revival in the early 1760s 


‘ Dardanus ’ was received with even greater 
acclaim than it had been on its first produc¬ 
tion. Rameau was ennobled by the king and 
honoured by the municipal authorities of 
Dijon and by the Academy. On 23 Aug. 1764, 
however, he was stricken with typhoid fever. 
He died in Paris on 12 Sept. 

As a man Rameau appears to have been 
a somewhat enigmatic character. His pre¬ 
occupation with intellectual systems was 
natural enough to a man of the Enlighten¬ 
ment ; and the creator of 4 Castor ’ and 
4 Dardanus' can hardly be accused of a 
deficiency of passion. He believed that 
passion should be under control; but we 
should probably regard with suspicion the 
legend that he was personally cold and aloof. 
There is also inadequate evidence to substan¬ 
tiate the common belief that he was — to a 
pathological degree — miserly, though he was 
certainly careful about money. 

Rameau's position in musical history is 
connected with the fact that he was a friend 
of Voltaire; also that his patron was Le 
Riche dc La Poupelini^re, financier, most 
celebrated member of the new bourgeoisie 
and later the patron of Stamitz and the Mann¬ 
heim symphonists. For whereas the art of 
Francois Couperin, the greatest of Rameau's 
predecessors, had been essentially aristocratic, 
Rameau's art fuses an inherited aristocracy 
of style with the new, more middle-class spirit 
of the Enlightenment. He forges a link be¬ 
tween the classical baroque style of the early 
years of the 18th century and the rococo 
ilylt gahnl that developed after 1750. 

His first creative works were the conse¬ 
quence of his duties as a church organist and 
choirmaster. In his motets and elevations he 
accepts the Italianate, operatic style which 
had been adapted to liturgical use by Lully, 
Lalandc, Charpentier and Couperin ; but he 
is not able, and perhaps hardly attempted, to 
infuse this theatrical technique with a spirit 
of devotion. Ecclesiastical associations serve 
merely to cramp the dramatic ardour of his 
talent, so that his church music, though admir¬ 
ably written, seems stiff and unconvincing. 
For Lalande and Couperin church music was 
at least as important as any other branch of 
music-making; it is indicative of the more 
“ progressive" nature of Rameau's tem¬ 
perament that for him church music was a 
somewhat irksome duty, to be relinquished as 
soon as material circumstances permitted. 

Much more interesting is Rameau’s harp¬ 
sichord and chamber music, most of which 
dates from the early years of his career. 
Compared with the close linear texture of 
Couperin’s keyboard work, Rameau's is more 
harmonic, less linear in lay-out, more vir- 
tuosic and theatrical in treatment. His very- 
finest pieces, such as the A minor Allemande 
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or ‘ Les Tendres Plain tea *, have something 
of Couperin’s sombre dignity; but his most 
characteristic pieces are more immediately 
brilliant and emotional, though not therefore 
more profound. An audacious 41 colouristic ” 
piece like 4 Le Rappel des oiscauxa grand 
Handelian piece like the Gavotte with varia¬ 
tions or the A major Sarabande, or an expan¬ 
sive virtuoso piece such as 4 Les Cyclopes 
with its non-melodic Alberti bass — all these 
are based in Handelian fashion on arpeggio 
figures rather than on scale-wise motion. 
Couperin, like Bach, favours conjunct move¬ 
ment rather than arpeggio formations. 

These Handelian elements are by no means 
the most progressive feature in Rameau's 
keyboard music ; there arc also features which 
give direct intimation of 18th-century sonata 
style. ' La Poule’ is a harpsichord piece in the 
classical tradition; yet just before the coda 
there is a passage, harping on the chord of the 
dominant seventh, which has in miniature the 
structural and harmonic effect of the cadenza 
to the Mozartian concerto. It may not be an 
accident that Rameau gave up the harpsichord 
conventions, which belonged to a world that 
had had its day, when he attained to mature 
personality. 

The most important branch of Rameau's 
instrumental chamber music is the five sets of 
' Piices dc clavecin cn concert, avee un 
violon ou une lliite et une viole ou un deu- 
xitrne violon These were composed at about 
the same time as the harpsichord music — 
probably between 1720 and 1730 — though 
they were not published until 1741. The 
combination of two string instruments with 
harpsichord might suggest the technique of the 
baroque trio-sonata; but the wording on the 
title-page makes clear that Rameau's use of 
the medium has little in common with the 
continuo convention. For Rameau the key¬ 
board is neither a continuo instrument nor 
? polyphonic instrument in the manner of 


Bach 


s trio-sonatas; it is a virtuoso solo 


instrument exploited in a way that often 
luggcsls Haydn’s and Mozart's treatment of 
the combination of pianoforte with strings. 
Moreover the form of the works is not the 
french dance suite of Couperin's content 
ryaux, hut a Frenchified version of the newer 
Italian concerto, with three movements 
approximating to the triptych of alter,o- 
andante-allegro. While the movements arc in 
orthodox binary form, they are not exclusively 
monoihematic ; Rameau's copious invention 
often throws up subsidiary melodies which are 
developed, sonata-wise, in the second section. 
»he first movement of the three is usually 
sonorous and expansive, with a virtuoso 
arpegg,atcd keyboard part. The second 
movement is not slow, but gently flowing, 
suavely voluptuous and usually in rondeau 
vol. vu 


form. The last movement is witty, with a 
popular allure, using sprightly scale passages 
and brilliant arpeggio patterns. 

Later in his life Rameau or some disciple 
arranged these concertos and a few of his 
harpsichord pieces for three violins, viola, 
and two cellos in unison. In this form the 
works’ relation to the instrumental tech¬ 
niques — and inevitably the thought and 
feeling — of galant symphonic style becomes 
unmistakable. In its siring version 4 La 
Poule ' is the kind of joke that Haydn de¬ 
lighted in. It depends on a dynamic and 
rhythmic notion of string technique remote 
from the linear conception of the classical 
baroque; yet the music's zest would hardly 
have had such elegance if Rameau had not 
had the classical tradition behind him. 

During the early part of his career, however, 
Rameau regarded these exercises in creative 
composition as merely a by-product of his 
energies. He first achieved fame as a theorist 
who gave the new, more middle-class public 
a rationally progressive explanation of his art. 
He wanted to systematize musical techniques 
in the same way as his society wished to 
canalize human emotions. It is worth noting 
that it was only after he had attempted this 
quasi-scientific demonstration of the prin¬ 
ciples governing music that his creative genius 
was able to achieve full realization. Here 
comment on Rameau's theoretical work will be 
offered only in so far as it efleets his creative 
practice. 

There were two main aspects of Rameau's 
theory, the first of which dealt with the 
mechanics of music. The principal purpose 
of this was to offer scientific backing to the 
progressive techniques of his day — to estab¬ 
lish the dominance of harmonic thought and 
diatonic tonality. 44 Melody is born of 
harmony " because the practice of his time 
seemed to prove that any melody implies its 
own harmonization. This does not mean that 
melody is any the less important as an aspect 
of musical expression ; but it does mean that 
if people such as Diderot and Rousseau cannot 
appreciate the dependence of a good melody 
on its implied harmony the fault lies in their 
ears. Rameau established the pre-eminence 
of the major and minor triad by deriving them 
from the harmonic series and from combina¬ 
tion tones; he rationalized the principle of 
building up dissonances by the superposition 
of thirds; and he demonstrated to his own and 
his contemporaries' satisfaction the logic of 
the cycle of fifths. The fact that Rameau's 
explanations were not as scientific as he 
thought they were is unimportant; they were 
true for his age. 

The second aspect of Rameau's theoretical 
work deals with the relation between this 
progressive technique and the expressive 

c 
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purpose for which it was intended. Like all 
artists trained in the baroque tradition, 
Rameau believed that the purpose of art was 
communication; it aimed to express human 
feeling, to depict nature and to reveal truth 
through reason. It therefore follows that the 
systems of both harmony and tonality have 
precise expressive functions. “It is certain 
that harmony can arouse various passions 
within us, depending on the chords which we 
employ. There arc sad, languishing, tender, 
agreeable, gay and surprising chords; there 
is also a specified sequence of chords to express 
particular passions." Consonant chords such 
as octaves, fifths and thirds are suitable for the 
expression of joy and magnificence; suave 
dissonances well prepared express sweetness 
and tenderness; languor and suffering call 
for chromaticism; despair and fury demand 
unprepared dissonances involving major 
sevenths. The diminished seventh conveys 
horror or anguish; the more extreme dis¬ 
sonances of ninths and elevenths are employed 
for effects of violence and energy. 

Rameau docs not attempt to systematize 
melodic procedure in the same way; none the 
less his practice demonstrates that his treat¬ 
ment of melodic intervals follows the same 
expressive principles as does his harmony. 
The major third suggests joy, melodies built 
on arpeggio formations convey stability and 
power, augmented and diminished intervals 
express strain and tension. Leaps of an 
octave suggest grandeur, solemnity, passion ; 
leaps greater than an octave —" les i ter- 
vallcs exorbitants " — arc reserved for sp< dal 
effects of vehemence. Chromatic passages in 
melody as well as in harmony convey a 
rising excitement when in the ascent; descend¬ 
ing they suggest melancholy. Scale-wise 
motion suggests repose when the pace is not 
rapid; agitation and movement when the 
pace is fast. 

Rameau's system of tonality and modula¬ 
tion is deliberately planned with reference to 
the expressive function of keys. Although a 
firm upholder of the progressive system of 
equal temperament, he believed that each 
key had its peculiar, expressive aptitude. In 
the major the keys of C, D and A are suitable 
for the expression of vigour and joy. F and 
B» arc suitable for tempests, furies and the 
like; G and E may be used cither for gay or 
for tender passages. 

In the minor the keys of D, G, B and E are 
appropriate for the expression of sweetness 
and tenderness. C and F are suitable for 
" les plaintcs ” and “ les chants lugubres ”. 
More extreme keys, such as B> minor, can be 
employed for special effects of grandeur and 
awe. 

The basis of the tonal scheme is the architec¬ 
tural relationship between tonic, dominant 


and subdominant in the major; or in the 
minor between tonic and relative major. 
Modulation towards the dominant and sharp 
keys implies an increase in animation and 
joy; modulation towards the subdominant 
and flat keys means an increase in gloom or 
intensity. Moments of exceptional dramatic 
stress are usually accompanied by a modula¬ 
tion to the sixth degree of the scale (major or 
minor); a beautiful instance occurs at the 
metamorphosis of the statue in * Pygmalion ’. 

These three crucial modulations — to domi¬ 
nant, subdominant and the sixth degree — are 
paralleled by the three main types of cadence 
which Rameau uses to control the structure. 
The perfect cadence appears at the ends of 
phrases, suggesting finality and stability. The 
" cadence irreguliirc ” from tonic to sub¬ 
dominant (i.r. a plagal cadence) is employed 
for weird or terrible effects; while the 
" cadence rompue " (from the dominant to 
the sixth degree) was to be employed in 
intensely dramatic passages. 

Chromatic progressions arc usually asso¬ 
ciated with emotional indulgence, as in the 
lullaby of the Plaisirs in the Prologue to 
* Dardanus \ Rameau also experimented 
with enharmonic modulations in the superb 
" *cio dcs Parqucs " in * Hippolytc ’, using 
them to suggest the wild and supernatural. 

It will be observed that Rameau’s “ system " 
of harmony, tonality and modulation docs not 
depart radically from the traditional practice 
of late baroque composers such as A. Scarlatti, 
Bach and Handel. He docs, however, concen¬ 
trate on the progressive at the expense of the 
reactionary features of late baroque tech¬ 
nique ; and his concern for tonal order 
precludes the profound type of harmonic 
audacity which in Bach’s case comes from 
freedom of polyphonic movement within the 
established tonal scheme. In this he resembles 
Handel; and whereas Bach and Couperin 
wrote much of their finest music for the church, 
Handel and Rameau composed their best 
work for the theatre or for a vicariously 
theatrical concert-hall. The sequence of 
operas on which he embarked in 1733 — 

‘ Hippolytc et Aricie ’, ‘ Castor et Pollux \ 

’ Dardanus ’, * Zoroastrc ' and the dramatic 
ballet * Les Indcs galantcs ’ — represent the 
re-creation of the French classical opera in 
the light of the most “ progressive ’’ impulses 
of his time. 

After Lully’s day the French classical opera 
had become increasingly italianized. The 
intimate relation between the opera and 
heroic tragedy gave way to a form in which 
there was a sharper differentiation between 
narrative recitative and the more purely 
musical aria. Rameau accepted the Italian 
techniques — the bcl canto line, the da capo 
form, the systematized use of emotional har- 
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mony — with avidity; yet his position in the 
Guerre des bouffons was strangely ambiguous. 
Italianatc though his style was, he consistently 
opposed Rousseau and insisted that he was 
Lully's successor; the innovations he made in 
traditional procedure were never consciously 
revolutionary. A precedent can be found in 
Lully’s work for almost every aspect of 
Rameau’s operatic style; only the interpreta¬ 
tion which he gives to established techniques 
has inevitably become rococo. 

The most rigidly conventional element of 
the heroic opera had been the recitative; and 
Rameau states explicitly that he took Lully’s 
recitative as his model, striving to imitate him 
" not as a servile copyist", but in taking, as 
he did, the beauty and simplicity of nature as 
his starting-point. In his normal continuo- 
accompanied recitative Rameau preserves 
rapidly shifting time signatures and the close 
relation to the inflections of speech such as 
characterized the recitative of Lully; but he 
tends to stress the progressively " humanist " 
aspects of both melody and harmony. In the 
line he frequently introduces passages of 
Italian figuration on the expressive words: 
while he employs more varied and more 
musically adventurous intervals than Lully. 
Sixths, sevenths and ninths appear in the 
more emotional passages; diminished inter¬ 
vals are used, as in the Italian cantatas and 
sonatas, for their pathetic potentialities. 

Similarly the harmonic basis is more varied 
and more developed tonally; the systematic 
association of different chords and keys with 
different passions is nowhere more clearly 
revealed. The bass line acquires a more 
flexible movement, the string bass often 
introducing rapid scale passages as a prepara¬ 
tion for a dramatic modulation to the sixth 
degree of the scale. 

Rameau also makes a more extensive use 
«»f recitative accompanied by the orchestra, 
usually associating it with the more solemn 
or passionate moments of the drama, on the 
same principle that Bach follows when he 
writes accompanied recitative for the words 
of Christ. There are three main types of 
accompanied recitative. First come the 
prayers and invocations, such as the resplen¬ 
dent address to the sun in ‘ Les Indes galantes’ 
or Ismenor’s great lament in * Dardanus 
I hese have a dramatic grandeur which 
suggests Gluck rather than Lully. 

™. c s . ccond lyi* « what Rameau calls 

recitatif accompagne pathetique ”, which is 
'"ore.or >«* synonymous with the Italian 
rental,co aeeompagnalo. Such passages portrav 
doubt, trouble or fury and introduce various 
modern, sensational instrumental techniques. 
In the arrival of the Monster in * Dardanus’ 
and still more in Tinge’s ricilatij pathiixaue in 
•he second enlr/e of * Les Fetes d’H^ ’ we 


can observe a complete repertory of the 
Mannheim formulae — trills, syncopations, 
cascading scales, bounding arpeggios, ham¬ 
mered repeated notes often on diminished- 
seventh chords, sudden pauses, abrupt modu¬ 
lations and many effects of rubalo. 

The third type of accompanied recitative 
is the "recitatif mesur^’’, which approximates 
to the Italian arioso. Pygmalion’s address to 
the statue indicates how close this technique 
is to the airs rather than the recitative of 
Lully, though the lines are more warmly 
lyrical and the harmonies more directly 
poignant. 

It is difficult to establish any clear-cut 
distinction between the “ r6citatif mesur* " 
and the “ monologues ", which contain per¬ 
haps the most magnificent music in the whole 
range of Rameau's operas. Again the conven¬ 
tion derives from the reflective airs of Lully, 
such as the famous " 1 km epais". But 
Rameau introduces into these set pieces a 
note of solemn grandeur which anticipates 
(iluck, and even Beethoven and Berlioz. The 
most celebrated example is "Trisles apprets" 
from ‘ Castor ’; but no less remarkable are 
the prelude to the sacrifice in Act 11 and the 
opening of Act III of ’ Dardanus ’ (" () jour 
affreux "). 

Fbe monologues arc half-way between 
recitative and aria ; most of the formal airs 
preserve only the external features of Lully’s 
style. The simpler type of " air gracieux " 
has a generic relation to the brunrlte; but it is 
the brunelU italianized in melody and har¬ 
mony, with lyrical vocalises and seductive 
sequential writing. I bis italianization of the 
air dt tour is found in a more extreme form in 
the " ariettes ’’. These are virtuoso pieces of 
a non-drainatic nature: they occur only in 
the divertissements. In these the vocalises 
are of fantastic elaboration and the harmony 
is voluptuous. 

Most of the airs are in binary form or in the 
traditional French tondrau. Rameau's treat- 
inent of the rondeau is. however, interesting in 
that he tends to make the A.B.A. structure 
more or less identical with the Italian aria da 
capo. Many of the airs in quick tempos 
provide fully developed examples of rococo 
style. The " air gracieux ” sung by Venus in 
the Prologue to * Dardanus’ has a Haydnesquc 
theme based on a scale and a leaping octave, 
a brief slow section in the middle of the sand¬ 
wich. and concludes with a fully fledged 
rococo cadenza and ritomello. 

The accompaniments to the airs are more 
elaborate than they had been in the Lullian 
opera. They often exploit the modern tech¬ 
nique of accompanying the voice homophonic- 
aliy with chords and arpeggios. Sometimes 
Rameau writes obbligato parts for solo instru¬ 
ments. usually developing a figure suggested 
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by some expressive or pictorial feature of the 
text; his practice is thus comparable with 
that of Bach in the cantatas. 

Ensemble numbers were not approved of 
by the rationalists, on the grounds of their 
irrationality. Rameau defended them theo¬ 
retically, however, and composed a number 
of duos and trios both in the “ unanime ” or 
notc-for-note style and in the “ divergent" 
style — a Handelian cross between poly¬ 
phonic and homophonic technique. The duo 
“ Manes plaintifs ” from * Dardanus ’ illus¬ 
trates both types. The solemn first “ trio des 
Parques” in ‘Hippolyte’ almost suggests 
Mozart in his Masonic mood. Ensemble 
numbers arc often combined with choruses. 
Rameau’s choral writing is often contrapuntal, 
but always on a clearly defined harmonic 
basis; as in Handel the harmonic scheme 
conditions the counterpoint. Usually the 
chorus takes part naturalistically in the action 
in the form of bands of warriors, routs of 
demons and so on. The fine air, trio and 
chorus of triumph in Act IV of ‘ Dardanus ’ 
and the hunting-chorus in the fourth act of 
‘ Hippolyte ’ show Rameau's typical com¬ 
promise between the baroque of Handel and 
the rococo of Haydn and Mozart. The trio 
and chorus of demons from ‘ Castor ’, on the 
other hand, is pure rococo, with a percussive 
duple rhythm, rapid repeated notes and 
running scale passages. 

The " progressive ” features of Rameau’s 
style are most strikingly manifested in the 
purely symphonic parts of his operas. The 
sommeil pieces, the bruits dr guerre, the deseentes 
du dieu, follow Lullian precedent, if with live¬ 
lier animation. But the earthquakes, thunder¬ 
storms and monster music are in a completely 
new style ; here the relation to the sensational¬ 
ism of Stamitz finds its most extreme expres¬ 
sion. Whirling scales, leaping arpeggios, 
tremolos, syncopations and enormous leaps 
arc all exploited to make a direct assault on 
the listener’s nerves. The earthquake in 
* Lcs Indes galantes ' is both the most sensa¬ 
tional and the most musically significant of 
these pieces. 

Of the orchestral set pieces the most 
important arc the overtures and the chaconnes ; 
both show a characteristic compromise be¬ 
tween baroque and rococo conventions. Thus 
the overture to ‘ Castor ’ begins with Lullian 
dotted rhythms combined with arpeggio 
figures and dissonances in a manner that 
resembles the solemn opening of a Haydn 
symphony. The fugal section opens in Han¬ 
delian style, but ends in style galant. The 
overture to ‘Lcs Fetes d’HcW introduces the 
traditional dotted rhythm only into the second 
section, which is built on a simple arpeggio 
figure and makes no more than a rudimentary 
attempt to look fugal. Into the overture to 


4 Zoroastrc ’ Rameau introduces a subsidiary 
theme that might almost be called a second 
subject, for the piece depends on a conflict of 
keys and their ultimate reconciliation. 

The archaic technique of the chaconne is 
treated by Rameau in a still more interesting 
way. He preserves the traditional syncopated 
rhythm and the atmosphere of ceremonial 
splendour, but he makes little attempt to 
maintain a melodic or harmonic ostinato. The 
chaconne that concludes 4 Dardanus ’ opens 
traditionally with flowing quavers and trills. 
Then follows a kind of development section in 
which the theme is embroidered with leap 
arpeggios and repeated notes in Handelian 
style, followed by a highly dramatic episode 
in the minor, with rests, abrupt modulations 
and drooping thirds. Then the opening 
version of the theme is “ recapitulated ”, 
followed by a kind of coda in rococo style. 
Nothing could be farther from the grave 
linear idiom of the chaconnes of Couperin 
and Bach. 

The remaining purely instrumental pieces 
in Rameau's operas arc the dances; and no 
composer has been more magnificently en¬ 
dowed with a sense of physical movement. 
Despite the Italian influence and the modern 
sensuousness of the harmony, Rameau’s 
dances are highly personal and typically 
French in feeling. He docs not often use the 
allemandc and courantc in his operas, for 
these dances were no longer popular in the age 
of Louis XV; sarabandes occur, but only of 
the tendre type, like the seductively emotional 
" Sarabande pour H*b£ ” in 4 Castor \ 

The gavotte and the minuet were the most 
favoured dances of the time ; Rameau's rich 
harmony gives to their gracious elegance a 
slight undercurrent of nostalgia. This is 
true, too, of the loure, which in 4 Lcs Fetes 
d’ H*b*' even acquires a religiously evocative 
solemnity. Rameau’s gigucs arc also highly 
civilized and suavely subtle. 

In addition to these sophisticated dances 
there are those that preserve the virility of 
their popular origin. Rameau pours out 
these rigaudons, bounces, tambourins, musettes 
and eontre-darues with seemingly inexhaustible 
invention. Like the equally zestful dances of 
Campra they arc essentially practical music 
for dancing to, not closely wrought linear 
pieces like the dances of Couperin and Bach. 

Rameau’s instrumentation and scoring is 
traditional in its foundations; yet once again 
he is modem in spite of Like Lully’s, himself, 
his orchestra is normally composed of strings, 
flutes, oboes, bassoons and trumpet with 
harpsichord continuo. He began by writing 
for strings in five parts, in Lullian fashion; 
but by the time of 4 Hippolyte ’ he divides the 
strings in Regency style — violins a 2, violas a 
2 and cellos, reinforced by double bass in the 
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big choruses. Besides playing brisk dance 
tunes and lyrical bel canto melodies the strings 
are used for many kinds of non-melodic 
writing — arpeggio passages, Alberti basses, 
shooting scales, rhythmic pizzicati and multiple 
stopping. 

The flutes arc usually employed in the 
traditional manner for “ les tendres plaintes ”, 
though they acquire an almost romantic 
nostalgia. The oboes follow convention in 
being brilliantly military or cheerfully rustic, 
but there arc examples of the use of the oboe 
in the modem pathetic manner, notably in the 
chromatic opening to Act I of ‘ Castor \ The 
bassoon is often used melancholic ally as a 
solo instrument, instead of merely as a support 
for the bass. The trumpet maintains its 
traditional war-like and heroic character. In 
the first cycle of operas natural horns realistic¬ 
ally enliven the hunting scenes. After about 
1750 Rameau used horns harmonically in 
the modern stylr, often combining them with 
clarinets, which became fashionable during 
the heyday of I.a Poupcliniere. 

In his later works Rameau scores more or 
less in the modern manner. The alternation 
of instrumental families is less clearly defined 
than in Lully. Flutes double violins, violins 
double clarinets; clarinets double oboes and 
oboes horns and trumpets. Woodwind instru¬ 
ments arc accompanied hotnophonirally by 
strings and vice versa ; fascinating play is made 
with two- and three-part writing for woodwind. 
In general Rameau's scoring combines much 
of the clarity of the old baroque technique 
with the more suave, more emotional sense of 
colour typical of the rococo. 

Cahusac’s librettos are notably inferior as 
literature and drama to those which Quinault 


had written for Lully; yet this inferiority is 
perhaps not unrelated to the fact that they 
were designed to serve as an impetus for music 
that was intended to have a direct and striking 
appeal to a relatively wide and middle-class 
audience. They served adequately to release 
the tremendous creative power of Rameau’s 
genius; there can be no question that it is on 
the first cycle of tragedies lyriques and opiras - 
ballets that his position as one of the great 
European composers rests. This was Rameau's 
own opinion, for he remarked that while in his 
old age his taste improved, his genius deserted 
him. Xonc the less, although the operas 
which Rameau composed in his sixties and 
seventies are not the equal of the splendid 
creations of his fifties, they are far from being 
evidences of dotage. They are well worth 
exploring and performing, at any rate in a 
concert version. Some of them still remain 
unpublished in a modern edition, w. II. m. 
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• La F*ta d’H*b*. ou 
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Dardanus.’ 

Ballet (s). 

Tragedie (5). 

Antoine Gautier 
de Montdorge. 
Charla Antoine 
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CHURCH MUSIC 

Motels for iolo voice*, chorus. orch. & btgin continuo: 
‘ lo convcrtendo.' 

' Quam dilecta labernacula lua.’ 

• Laboravi.’ 

' Deui nosier refugium.' 

' Diligante.’ 


CANTATAS 

' I-es Ainans trains' for soprano, baritone & coniim 
(viola da gainba & harpsichord). 

Aquilon el Oriihie ’ for baritone & coni. 

Le i Berger fidtlr * for lenor, a vns. & coni. 

, J* •'••patience ' for soprano & coni. 

, Moselle ' for baritone & coni. 

. *"P*‘ < * ' soprano & coni. 

, *.het« for baritone, vn.. & coni. 

Ihanc cl Action’ for soprano & cont. (authentkil 
doubtful). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Fi*ces de clavecin en concert * for harpsichord with vi 
or Rule & viol or and vn. (1741). 

Premier Concert * 
i. I.a Coulicam. C mi. 

*• U Livri, C mi. 

. .?• *** C ma. 

Dcu*i*me Concert 1 
'• I .a Labordc. C ma. 
a. I.a Boucon, G. mi 

3 . L’Agacantc, C ma. 

4 - Premier Menuel. G ma. 

. > Deuxitrne Menuel. G mi. 

Trourtme (.oncen ' 

'• J-* Lai Popeliniire, A ma. 

*■ ‘t* n .7 ,,de = Premier Rondeau. A mi. 

1. Dcuxieinr Rondeau. A ma. 

4. Premier Tainboorin, A ma. 

i Deuxi*me Tambour in en rondeau. A mi. 
tneme Concert B? ma. 

1. I .a Pantomime. 

*. I.'lndiwreie. 

3. La Rameau. 

‘ Cinouitme Concert * 1 
1 . La Foroueray. Fugue. D mi. 
a. U C.upis. I) mi. 

. J Jt* M *»“. I» ma. 

crZV'.l ‘m" w riU C, ‘ ‘" ,uo, * f< " 3 vn,.. viol 
cello & double bass (or and cello) 


i.-y Identical tsiih the * Pieces de clavecin en con¬ 
cert 

6. Identical ssiih • La Poule ’. j Minuets. ‘ LT.nhar- 
monique * and * L'Lgyptirnnc ' for harpsichord. 

II.AKPSICHOKI) MUSIC 

* Premier Livre de pieces de clavecin ’ (1706): 

Prelude. A mi. 

Allemande. A mi. 

Druxkmc Alleinandr. A mi. 

Couranie. A mi. 

Girue. A rni. 

Premiere Sarahande. A mi. 

Deusitme Sarabande, A ma. 

Vtailienne, A ma. 

Gavotte, A mi. 

Menuel. A mi. 

* Pieces de clavecin * (1724): 

Menuel en rondeau. C ma. 

Allemande. E mi. 

Couranie. E mi. 

Gntue en rondeau, E mi. 

DeuxiCinc Gigue en rondeau. E ma. 
lx Rappel des oiseaux, E mi. 

Premier Rigaudon, E mi. 

Druxieme Knraudon. E ma. 

Double du deuxieme rigaudon. E ma. 

Musette en rondeau, E ma. 

Tambourin. E mi. 

•-* Villageosse (rondeau), E mi. 

Ixs I end res Plainte, (rondeau), I) rni. 

Ixs Niais de Sologne. D ma. 

Premier Double des niais, D ma. 

Second Double des niais, D ma. 

Le» Sou pin. D ma. 

La Joy ruse 'rondeau), I) ma. 

La Folletle (rondeau), I) ma. 

L'Enireliefi des Muse,. D mi. 

Ixs 1'ourbillons (rondeau). I) ma. 
l-es Cyclopes 'rondeau). I) mi. 

Le Lardon (menuel;. D ma.* 

La Boitruvr. D mi. 

* Nouvelle Suite de pieces de clavecin, ou Second Livre ’: 

Allemande. A mi. 

Couranie. A mi. 

Sarabande. A ma. 
l-et Trois Mains. A mi. 

Fanfannette, A ma. 

I j Triomplianie. A ma. 

Gavoiie (ssiih 6 double,). A mi. 


' The lilies are 


of contemporary 


composer,. 


s. sen uy i»uka, lor hi, V arialions. interlude el final 
»ur un theme de Rameau * for pf. 
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La TricoteU (rondeau), G ma. 

L’Indifftrente, G mi. 

Menuet. G ma. 

Second Menuet, G mi. 

La Poule, G mi. 

Let Triolets. G ma. 

Les Sauvages, G mi. 

L'Enharmonique, G mi, 

L’Egyptienne, G mi. 

La Dauphine \ G mi. 

5 Pieces from the * Pieces en concert * (arr. by the 
composer) : 

La Livri (rondeau), C mi. 

L'Agacante, G ma. 

La Timide (ter rondeau). A mi. 

La Timide (a* rondeau). A ma. 

LTndiscrile (rondeau), B> ma. 

7 I teces attributed to Rameau (MSS in Paris Cons. Lib.): 

La Victoire, D ma. 

La Sensible, C mi. 

La Villeroy, D ma. 

L'Orageuse, A ma. 

La Zalde. D ma. 

Piece without title, E ma. 

Piece without title, D ma. 

Sr* aho Academic de Mutique. Adam (Jean, 1 Zo* 
roastre '). Alembert. Bouflons (Guerre des. attacks on 
R.). Day (A., system based on R.'s). Debussy 
( Hommage k R. for pf.). Dukas (van. on theme for 
pf.). Egk (* Franzbsische Suite * for orch.). Funda- 
rnerual Bass (mm. ex.). Kfenek C Vertauschte Cupido \ 
ballet). Tambourin (mus. ex.). Variations, p. 68o. Zil- 
cher (suite for orch.). 

RAMIN, Gunther (b. Carlsruhc, 15 Oct. 
1898). 

German organist and composer. At the 
age of eleven he entered St. Thomas's School 
at Leipzig and in 1914 joined the Leipzig 
Conservatory, where he studied the organ 
with Straubc, pianoforte with Teichmuller. 
theory and composition with Krehl. In 1918. 
when less than twenty, he succeeded Straube 
as organist of the famous St. Thomas Church at 
Leipzig, and in 1921 he assumed the additional 
duties of organ teacher at the Conservatory. 
He is the most brilliant of Straube's many 
brilliant organ pupils, and he quickly estab¬ 
lished a wide renown in Germany and else¬ 
where. His virtuosity is controlled by a fine 
taste and musicianship, and his gift of improvi¬ 
sation is in no way inferior to his remarkable 
powers of interpretation of the great masters. 
His compositions include organ pieces, a 
violin Sonata and a 4-part motet. • Mention 
should also be made of his exquisite accom¬ 
panying on the pianoforte and of his skill as a 
choral conductor. H B 

RAMIREZ DE ARELLANO, Alonso 
(b. ?; d. ?). 

Spanish 18th-century composer. He wrote 
a ‘ Canon, Recte & Retro for 48 voices', 
printed in London (Wclckcr, 1765). (B.M.; 
Liceo, Bologna.) j. B> T- 

RAMIS DE PAREJA, Bartolome. See 

Ramos. 

** AgricoU (1 . f.. 



2 oratorios). Veichtner ( r Cephalut und Prorri. • 

Vo « kr < G - j • • (M^: 


RAMM, Friedrich. See Oboe, p. 166. 

de U Crux, Don. Srr Rodriguez de Hi la 
(libs.). Rosales (‘ Tlo y la lia \ zarzuela). 

RAMONDON, Lewis (? Louis) (b. ?; 
d. ? London, c. 1720). 

French (?) or English bass singer and com¬ 
poser. According to ‘ The Daily Courant ’ he 
made his first appearance as a singer in 
London at Drury Lane theatre on 12 Apr. 
1 705- He then sang in ‘ Camilla ’, 1706, to¬ 
gether with Lcveridge, in ‘ Pirro e Dcmetrio ’, 
1708, and in ‘ Clotilda ’, 1709, after which his 
name disappears from the librettos. He some¬ 
times took Levcridgc's parts, but about 1711 
he ceased to be a public singer. He wrote 
songs for Baker’s comedy ‘Hampstead Heath' 
(* 7 ° 5 )> Dryden's ‘An Evening’s Love’ 
(revival, 1705) and Etheredge’s ‘The Man 
of Mode ' (revival, 1706); and he brought 
out the series called ‘ The Lady's Entertain¬ 
ment * in 1709, 1710, 1711 and 1718. He 
arranged for the harpsichord the song tunes 
in ' Camilla ', using, perhaps for the first time 
in musical notation for this instrument, a five- 
instead of a six-line stave, and giving as the 
reason “ that the lessons being placed on five 
lines renders them proper for a violin and a 
base ”. His vocal compositions were in high 
favour, and half a dozen or so may be seen in 
Walsh's ‘ Merry Musician, or A Cure for the 
Spleen’, Vol. I, 1716; others arc on the single 
song-sheets of the period. A tune of his, “ All 
you that must take a leap in the dark ”, at¬ 
tained popularity by being sung by Macheath 
in ‘ The Beggar's Opera * (“ Would I might be 
hang'd ”). His name docs not appear after 
*720. f. k., adds. a. l. 

RAMOS (Ramis) DE PAREJA, Barto 
lom* (b. Baeza, r. 1440; d. ? Rome, ?). 

Spanish musical scholar and composer. He 
lectured at Salamanca and then removed to 
Bologna, where he resided from 1480 to 1482. 
He was living in Rome in 1491 and may have 
died as late as 1521. His ‘ Musica practica' 
was published at Bologna in 1482, a Latin 
version of a (hypothetical) Spanish original, 
said to have been written at Salamanca. 1 
Two motets and a Magnificat by him were 
printed by Eslava. 

Spanish musicians consider that Ramos de 
Pareja arrived at the theory of equal tempera¬ 
ment from observing the practice of players 
on the guitar and vihuela, in which the scales 
are formed of equal semitones and the frets 
arc placed a semitone apart. That this was 
the custom in Spain not long after Ramos de 
Pareja is shown by Juan Bermudo, who states 
in his ‘ Declaracion de instrumentos ’ (1st cd. 
• 549 ) ‘hat the frets must be placed so that 
from one to the other is a semitone, “ so that 
the semitone is formed of two frets, the tone 

1900 Cpr ' n,Cd b> Joh * nn “ WoW < Su pp- LM.G. 
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of three **. Again, tuning (he says) is accom¬ 
plished by getting two notes in unison on 
different strings, touching the lower string on 
the 5th fret while the upper one is sounded 
“ open ” — as is the custom to-day. Clearly 
the system of tuning by equal semitones has 
been practised in Spain from very early 
times; and Ramos de Parcja's theory, which 
caused such astonishment, may have been 
merely a generalization from familiar practice 
in his own country. 

Dr. Murray Barbour, who has made a 
special study of original sources of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, writes ': 

The association of Ramis with equal temperament is 
one of the most common misconceptions in the history of 
tuning ... Ip. 35). 

Hu tuning was offered as a method which would be 
easier to work out on the monochord and thus would be 
of greater utilitarian value to the singer than was the 
Pythagorean tuning with its cumbersome ratios . . . 
IP 4 h . 

Ramis gave specific directions for tuning the mono¬ 
chord that resulted in a system in which the sis notes 
A>-G are joined by Ifive] perfect fifths as in the Py tha¬ 
gorean tuning. and the remaining sis notes D-CS, also 
toined by (five) fifths, lie a comma higher than in the 
Pythagorean tuning. There are pure major thirds to 
only the four notes Bj-G . . . (p. 89). 

Hi* reason for making the new division was solely to 
simplify the construction of the monochord. In his 
own words the Pythagorean tuning, as given by Boethius, 
u useful and pleasing for theorists but tiresome for 
singers and irksome to the mind " (p. 91). 

J. b. t., adds. 

RAMPOLLINI, Mattia (b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian iGth-ccntury composer. He lived 
at Florence, where he contributed songs to 
the wedding festivities of the duke in 1539. 
He composed a book of can/oni, words by 
Petrarch, published by Jacques Modcrne 
(? 1550 or 1560) ; also songs in various collec¬ 
tive volumes. E . v . d. s. 

Ramsay, AU«n. Stt Auld bang Syne. Ballad Opera, 
t-eiitle Shepherd, lanky <1. new m. for do.). Orpheus 
Uledonnis * Tea-Table Miscellany Shirrefs f (amir 
and Brute . ballad opera). Thorpe Davie ('Gentle 
Shepherd \ ed. of m.). 

Ramsey, John. Stt Owen. Reginald. 

RAMSEY, Robert (b. ?; d. ?). 

Lnglish 16th- 17th-century composer. He 
took the Mus.B. degree at Cambridge in 1616 
and was required to cotn|>osc a * Canticum * 
to be performed at St. Mary’s Church there. 
He was organist of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, 1628-44, and master of the children 
mere, 1637-44. B.M. Add. MSS 11,608/26 
contains a song by Ramsey, * What teares. 
decrc Princeapparently written on the 
occasion of the death of Henry, Prince of 
J\j!“ Three madrigals by him. 

*' i t ,hou . unkind, now leave me ’ (a 61, 4 O 
how fortunate they ’ (a 5) and * Since no 
rtesrrt can move thee \ arc also in the B.M. 

the hrst i. Add. MSS 17,786-91, and the 
treble, bassus and quintm parts of the second 
and third m Add. MSS 29,366-68). The B.M. 

also contains (Harl. 7337) 3 canons, 4 Hast 

ni&JSMs issssr 4 t — • 
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thee, O Lord ’ (3 in 1), 4 Music devine ’ (3 in 
1) and * She weepeth sore in y* night ’ (4 in 
1), by Ramsey; but Hilton elsewhere attri¬ 
butes the first to Thomas Ford and the third 
to William Lawes. A dialogue between 
Saul, the witch of Endor and “ Samucll’s 
ghost ", beginning, “ In guiltic night " (and 
later set by Purcell), was also set by Ramsey, 
and is in B.M. Add. MSS 11,608/23score, 
and Add. MSS 29,396/113, single part and 
words only. Besides the following list the 
words of an anthem arc given in Clifford’s 
' Collection ’ (1663). 

In the Euing Collection, Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity, is an autograph manuscript containing 
4 pieces for 6 voices (ECG below). Naylor 
quoted the opening of Ramsey's 4 Inclina 
I>omine ’ in Proc. Mus. Ass., 54th Session, pp. 
106-8, and referred to him on pp. 98-99. 

SERVICES. Etc. 

Service "of 4 part*" (T.D.; J.; K.; Gloria tibi ; M.; 
N.D.; L.). PH. 

Whole Service in F. Harl. 7340.65. Score. 

T.D. in A mi. B.M. Add. MSS 29,389 66, allui part 
only. 

Latin T.D. and J. PH. 

Do. in F. PII. 
l-atin Litany in G. PH. 

ANTHEMS 

Hear my prayer. B.M. Add. MSS 39.366-68. Ceit/m. 

iainii and yvnirm part* only. 

I heard a voice. Pll.34'124. Incomplete. 

My tong vball be alway. PII. 

C> come let ut ting. Yk. 

When David bard a 6. B.M. Add. MSS 39,427/336. 
Allui part only. 

Collect* for Attention Day. All Saint* Day, Annuncia¬ 
tion. Christina* Day, Batter Day, Purification, 

I nnity Sunday, Whitsunday. PH. 
l-°n* *eoe. mv heart I gave. ECG. 

Sleep fleshlye birth. ECG. 

MOTETS 

Inclina Demine. Yk. 

O Sapientia. PH. 

In Monte Oliveti. F.CG. 

O vot omnei. ECG. 

J. m. (ii). 

Ramui, Charles Ferdinand. Stt Binet (3 works). 
Martin (6.. choruses). Soldier's Tale (Stravinsky). 
Stravinsky (3 libs.). 

RANALOW, Frederick (Baring) ( b . 

Dublin, 7Nov. 1873; d. London,8 Dec. 1953). 

Irish baritone singer. He began his musical 
career at the age of ten as a chorister at St. 
Paul's Cathedral in Ix>ndon. Subsequently 
he was at Westminster School and then entered 
the R.A.M., where he studied singing under 
Arthur Oswald and Randcggcr. As a leading 
baritone in the Bcrcham Opera Company 
Ranalow sang a great variety of parts, ranging 
from Hans Sachs to Papagcno, and he was 
one of the best Figaros of his generation in 
Bcccham's Drury Lane production of Mozart’s 
work during the first world war. In 1920 he 
relinquished serious opera for that creation, or 
recreation, by which he will be long remem¬ 
bered : the revival of'The Beggar’s Opera’ at 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, began a new epoch 
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in the life of that immortal work, and Rana- 
low's Captain Macheath was an essential 
feature of its success. He played the part over 
fifteen hundred times and set his own stamp on 
it; conversely the part set its stamp on him, at 
any rate to the extent that an enthusiastic 
public was wont to discover the characteristics 
of Macheath in the many light operatic parts 
which Ranalow played later. In his earlier 
years he was well known as a reliable singer 
in the oratorio performances of the principal 
English festivals. h. c. c., adds. 

/.m"*', 4, ? *' Boicldicu (3 libs.). Cherubini 

( Blanche de Provence , lib.). 

RANDALL, John ( b . ?, 1715; d. Cam¬ 
bridge, 18 Mar. 1799). 

English organist and composer. He was a 
chorister of the Chapel Royal in London 
under Bernard Gates, one of the boys who 
shared in the performance of Handel’s 
‘ Esther ’ at Gates's house on 23 Feb. 1742, 
he himself taking the part of Esther. He 
graduated as Mus.B. at Cambridge in 1734, 
his exercise being an anthem. In 1743 he 
was appointed organist of King’s College 
there, and on the death of Greene in 1755 he 
was elected Cambridge Professor of Music. 
In 1756 he proceeded Mus.D. He composed 
the music for Gray’s Ode for the Installation 
of the Duke of Grafton as Chancellor of the 
University in July 1769. and some church 
music. He was organist of Trinity College in 
1 777 - Two fine hymn-tunes attributed to 
him arc reprinted in the * English Hymnal ’ 
(Nos. 93 and 250). w. 11. 11., adds. 

RANDALL, Peter (b , ?; d. London, ?). 

English 1 7 th-i 8 th-century music seller and 
publisher. He had a shop in London at the 
sign of " The Violin and Lute (Viol and 
Lute) ”, at Paul’s Grave, Hand (or Head) 
Court, without Temple Bar, in 1706-9. He 
was presumably the brother-in-law of John 
Walsh, sen., the great music publisher of this 
period. From Oct. 1708 he was probably a 
partner with Walsh, and he had abandoned 
his own place of business for Walsh’s address 
in Catherine Street, Strand, by July 1709, his 
name appearing in the imprints in conjunction 
with Walsh’s until the end of 1710. 

F. k.. rev. w. c. s. 


RANDALL, William (b. London, ?; d. 
London, c. Jan. 1776). 

English music seller and publisher, presum¬ 
ably a son or grandson of the preceding. At 
the death of John Walsh, jun., on 15 Jan. 
1766, William Randall and John Abell suc¬ 
ceeded to the extensive business in Catherine 
Street. Randall & Abell issued in large folio 
in 1767 the first complete edition of Handel’s 
* Messiah ’, and later some issues of ‘ The 
Songs in Messiah Randall was in business 
alone in 1768, at the same or adjacent premises, 
and besides reprinting the Walsh publications 


he published many interesting works. One 
of these was a reissue in 1771 of Morley's 
‘ Plainc and Easie Introduction \ Collec¬ 
tions of Vauxhall and other songs, country 
dances and the like came from his press. 

When V\ illiam Randall died, his widow, 
Elizabeth, carried on the business until it was 
taken over, about 1783, by Wright & Wilkin¬ 
son, who did great business almost solely by 
reprinting Handel's works from the original 
plates with modifications. 

f. k., rev. w. c. s. 

RANDEGGER, Alberto (b. Trieste, 13 
Apr. 1832; d. London, 18 Dec. 1911). 

Anglo-Italian conductor, singing-master 
and composer. He began the study of music 
at the age of thirteen under Lafont for the 
pianoforte and L. Ricci for composition, soon 
began to write and by the year 1852 was 
known as the composer of several masses and 
smaller pieces of church music, and of two 
ballets, both produced at the Tcatro Grande 
of his native town. In the latter year he 
joined three other of-Ricci’s pupils in the 
composition of an opera buffo to a libretto by 
Gaetano Rossi, entitled * II lazzaronc ’, which 
had much success, first at the Tcatro Mauroncr 
at 1 ricste and then elsewhere. In the next 
two years he was occupied as musical director 
of theatres at Fiumc, Zara, Sinigaglia, Brescia 
and Venice. In Feb. 1854 he brought out 
a tragic opera in four acts, called ‘ Bianca 
Capcllo ', at the chief theatre of Brescia. 

At this time Randcgger was induced to 
settle in London, where he became widely 
known as a teacher of singing, conductor and 
composer. In 1864 he produced at the Theatre 
Royal, Leeds, * The Rival Beauties ’, a comic 
operetta in two acts. In 1868 he became pro¬ 
fessor of singing at the RAM., of which he 
was made an honorary member and director, 
and a member of the Committee of Manage¬ 
ment. He was also a professor of singing at 
the R.C.M. and on the Board of Professors 
there. In the autumn of 1857 he conducted 
a scries of Italian operas at the St. James’s 
Theatre, in 1879-85 for the Cari Rosa 
Company, and for Harris at Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden in 1887-98. He conducted 
the Queen’s Hall Choral Society in 1895- 
1897 and also the first two seasons of sym¬ 
phony concerts at Queen’s Hall ; but his 
most important appointment of this kind was 
the conductorship of the Norwich Festival, 
which he held from 1881 to 1905 inclusive. 

Randcgger's published works comprise : a 
dramatic cantata entitled ‘ Fridolin ’, based 
on Schiller’s ‘ Gang nach dem Eisenhammer ’ 
by Hcrmine Rudcrsdorf, composed for the 
Birmingham Festival and produced there on 
28 Aug. 1873 I Psalm CL for soprano, chorus, 
orchestra and organ, for the Boston Festival, 
1872; Funeral Anthem for the death of the 
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Prince Consort; a scena, ‘ The Prayer of 
Nature sung by Edward Lloyd at a Phil¬ 
harmonic concert in 1887 ; and a large number 
of songs and concerted vocal music for voice 
and orchestra or pianoforte. He wrote the 
' Primer of Singing ’ in Xovello’s series. 

c., adds. 

Bibl. -Mu*. T., 1899. P- 653 ff. 

Su alto Esmeralda (Goring Thomas, lib.;. Thomas 
(A. G., do.). 

RANDEL, Andreas ( b . Randala. Blekinge, 
6 Oct. 1806; d. Stockholm, 27 Oct. 1864). 

Swedish violinist and composer. After 
having studied violin with an itinerant player 
he went to Karlskrona in 1818, where his talent 
attracted attention. His further musical and 
general education was guaranteed by the town 
musical society, and he was encouraged by a 
music-loving patron, Baron Gerhard de Geer 
of Finsping. In 1821 he was awarded a 
stipend by the Crown Prince Oskar which 
enabled him to study at the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire with Baillol and Cherubini, who thought 
highly of him. On Ins return to Sweden in 
1828 he joined the royal orchestra as a violin¬ 
ist ; became deputy-leader in 1H38 and leader 
in 1861, in which latter capacity he often 
conducted operas and concerts. I !e was soine- 
time bandmaster of a Swedish grenadier 
regiment and conductor of the Par Bricolc 
Society’s choir. In 1837 he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Music, and lie was 
appointed teacher of violin at the Academy 
School in 1844, holding the professor's title 
from 1859. During twenty years' teaching lie 
trained many successful performers, and he 
was himself a notable virtuoso. In 1858 
he undertook a concert tour in France and 

Germany. 

Handel's compositions, which display char¬ 
acteristics of French romantic music and of 
Swedish folk music, include incidental music 
to twenty plays, the best-known being F. A. 
Dahlgren's ' Varmlanningama', for which he 
wrote the overture and many of the songs, and 
arranged music for the dance*. 'I bis piece, 
which was first given at the Royal Theatre, 
Stockholm, on 27 Mar. 1846, is the most 
popular of its kind in Sweden, l.'p to 11)36 it 
had been performed at the Royal Theatre 64^ 
tunes. Randcl also wrote a 'Jul»el Ouverture 
a Funeral March for Oskar I, three violin 
concertos, two fantasias on Swedish folk music, 
three string quartets, violin solos, quartets for 
men s voices and solo songs. k. i». 
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Nerman, T., ‘ " Varmlinningamai *’ urpremiar : nar 
Sverige* populArastc folkpjas gjorde storimucc* ' 
C SkAdcbanans Ar*bok \ 1930-31). 

Rixcstrom. A.. • Kalloma till musiken i “ VarmLn* 
ningarne " * (‘ Musikkultur *, 1926). 

RANDHARTINGER, Benedikt (b . Rup- 
rechtshofen, Lower Austria, 27 July 1802; 
d. Vienna, 22 Dec. 1893). 

Austrian tenor singer and composer. At 
ten years of age he was sent to the City 
Seminary (Stadtcomid) in Vienna, and was 
then a pupil of Salieri's. He afterwards 
studied for the law and for ten years was 
secretary to Count Sz6chenyi, an official about 
the court. But he forsook this line of life for 
music, in 1832 entering the court chapel as a 
tenor singer, in 1844 becoming vice court 
KaptlhneisUr and in 1862, after Assmayer’s 
death, entering on the full enjoyment of that 
dignity. His compositions are more than 600 
in numlKT, comprising an opera, * Konig 
Kn/io *, 20 masses, 60 motets, symphonies, 
quartets, etc.; 400 songs, 76 partsongs, etc. 
Of all these 124, chiclly songs, were published ; 
also a volume of Greek national songs and a 
volume of Greek liturgies. 

Randhartingrr's acquaintance with Schu¬ 
bert probably began at the Seminary and at 
Salieri's; though, as he was Schubert's junior 
by five years, they can have been there to¬ 
gether only for a short time. But there are 
many slight traces of the existence of a close 
friendship l»etwcen them. He was present, 
for example, at the first trial of the D minor 
string Quartet (29 Jan. 1826), and he w-as one 
of the very few friends who visited Schubert in 
the terrible loneliness of his last illness. But 
for Kandhartingcr it is almost certain that 
Schulsert's * Schone Mullerin ' would never 
have existed. Hr was called out of his room 
while Schubert was paying him a visit in 1823, 
and on his return found that his friend had 
disappeared with a volume of Muller's poems 
which he had accidentally looked into while 
waiting, and had lx*rn so much interested in 
as to carry off. On his going the next day to 
reclaim the book. Schul>cri presented him with 
some of the now well-known songs, which he 
had composed during the night. 0. 

RANDLES, Elizabeth (b. Wrexham, 1 
Aug. 1800; d. Liverpool, 1829). 

English pianist. She was an extraordinary 
infant musical prodigy and performer on the 
pianoforte. She played in public Ix-forc she 
was fully two years of age. I ler father, a blind 
harper and organist of Wrexham, of some 
degree of local fame (1760-1820), placed her 
under John Barry the harper, and afterwards 
took her on tour to London, where she at¬ 
tracted much attention and was made a pet 
of by the royal family. A second visit to 
I^ndon was undertaken in 1808 and a concert 
for her benefit given in the Hanover Square 
rooms. At this Angelica Catalani and other 
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singers and instrumentalists gave their gratu¬ 
itous services, Sir George Smart conducting. 
She settled at Liverpool as a music teacher 
about 1818. p. k. 

. d .®, lph ,- Briitcn (son*). Eccl« (». 

ricklc onepherdesi ). Jeffries (G., dialogue). Jenkins 
(do.). 

Rand*, William Brightly. Su Aplvor (song). 

RANELAGH GARDENS. This famous 
London pleasure garden was situated on the 
bank of the Thames, eastward of Chelsea 
Hospital. Ranelagh House was built and the 
gardens were laid out about 1690 by Richard 
Jones, Viscount (afterwards Earl of) Ranelagh, 
who resided there until his death in 1712. In 
1 733 property was sold in lots, and eventu¬ 
ally the house and part of the gardens came 
into the hands of a number of persons who 
converted them into a place of public enter¬ 
tainment. In 1741 they began the erectionof a 
spacious Rotunda (185 feet external and 150 
feet internal diameter), with four entrances 
through porticoes. Surrounding it was an 
arcade, and over that a covered gallery, above 
which were the windows, sixty in number. In 
the centre of the interior and supporting the 
roof was a square erection containing the or¬ 
chestra, as well as fireplaces of peculiar con¬ 
struction for warming the building in winter. 
Forty-seven boxes, each to contain eight 
persons, were placed round the building, and 
in these the company partook of tea and coffee. 
In the garden were a Chinese building and a 
canal upon which the visitors were rowed 
about in boats. Ranelagh was opened with a 
public breakfast on 5 Apr. 1742. The admis¬ 
sion was 2s., including breakfast. On 24 May 
following it was opened for evening concerts; 
Beard was the principal singer, Festing the 
leader, and the choruses were chiefly from 
oratorios. Twice a week ridottos were given, 
the tickets for which were a guinea each, 
including supper. Masquerades were shortly 
afterwards introduced, and the place soon 
became the favourite resort of the world of 
fashion. Ranelagh was afterwards opened 
about the end of Feb. for breakfasts and on 
Easter Monday for the evening entertainments. 
On 10 Apr. 1746 a new organ by Byfield was 
inaugurated at a public morning rehearsal of 
the music for the season, and Parry, the cele¬ 
brated Welsh harper, appeared. In 1749, «n 
honour of the Peace of Aachen, an entertain¬ 
ment called ' A Jubilee Masquerade in the 
Venetian manner’ was given, of which 
Horace Walpole, in a letter to Sir Horace 
Mann dated 3 May 1749, gives a lively 
description. 

This proved so attractive that it was re¬ 
peated several times in that and succeeding 
years, until the suppression of such entertain¬ 
ments in 1755. In 1751 morning concerts 
were given twice a week, Frasi and Beard being 
the singers. At that date the resort had lost 


none of its charm. “ You cannot conceive ”, 
says Mrs. Ellison in Fielding’s ‘ Amelia 
“ "’hat a sweet elegant delicious place it is. 
Paradise itself can hardly be equall to it.” In 
1754 an entertainment of singing, recitation, 
etc. was given under the name of ‘ Comus’s 
Court ’, which was very successful. In 1755 a 
pastoral, the words from Shakespeare, the 
music by Arne, was produced; Beard and 
Miss Young were the singers; Handel’s 
* L’ Allegro cd il pensicroso ’ was introduced 
on Beard’s benefit night, and Stanley was 
the organist. In 1762 Tcnducci was the prin¬ 
cipal male singer. On 10 June 1763 Bonnell 
Thornton's burlesque * Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day ’ was performed with great success. In 
1764 a new orchestra was erected in one of the 
porticoes of the rotunda, the original one being 
found inconvenient because of its height. On 
29 June 1764 Mozart, then eight years old, 
performed on the harpsichord and organ 
several pieces of his own composition for the 
benefit of a charity. In 1770 Burney was the 
organist. Fireworks were occasionally ex¬ 
hibited, when the price of admission was 
raised to 5$. In 1777 the fashionable world 
played one of its strange, unreasoning freaks at 
Ranelagh. Walpole wrote on 18 June: 

11 it the fashion now to go lo Ranelagh two hour* 
r r .“ 'i-» over * . You m *V *»o* believe this, but it is 
literal. The music ends at ten, the company go at 
twelve. 

This practice caused the concert to be started 
at a later hour than before. In 1790 a repre¬ 
sentation of Mount Etna in eruption, with the 
Cyclops at work in the centre of the mountain 
and the lava pouring down its side, was 
exhibited. The mountain was 80 feet high. 
In 1792 Haydn was present at a performance 
of Giardini’s ‘ Ruth ’. In 1793 the Chevalier 
d’Eon fenced in public with a French pro¬ 
fessor, and about the same time regattas on the 
Thames in connection with the place were 
established. In 1802 the Installation Ball of 
the Knights of the Bath was given at Ranelagh, 
and also a magnificent entertainment by the 
Spanish ambassador. These were the last 
occurrences of any importance ; the fortunes 
of the place had long been languishing, and it 
opened for the last time on 8 July 1803. On 
30 Sept. 1803 the proprietors gave directions 
for taking down the house and rotunda; the 
furniture was soon after sold by auction and 
the buildings were removed. The organ was 
placed in Tetbury church, Gloucestershire. 
No traces of Ranelagh remain ; the site now 
forms part of Chelsea Hospital garden. 

W. H. H. 

Bibl.-—Sand*. Molue. ' Invitation to Ranelagh : 1743 - 
1803* (London, 1946). 

RANGERTONE. See Electrophonic In¬ 
struments. 
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RANGSTROM, Tore ( 4 . Stockholm, 30 
Nov. 1884; d. Stockholm, n May 1947). 

Swedish composer, conductor and critic. 
He studied in Stockholm with Lindegren and 
at Munich with Pfitzner. He also studied 
singing in Berlin and Munich. He was music 
critic of * Svenska Dagbladet ’ in 1907-9, of 
‘ Stockholms Dagblad ’ in 191 o-14 and of * Da- 
gens Nyheter ' in 1920-21. From 1931 to his 
death he was “ Press Adviser ” to the Royal 
Theatre and he was also conductor of the 
Goteborg Symphony Orchestra for the period 
of 1922-25. 

In his work Rangstrom was at first influ¬ 
enced by French “ impressionism ”, but later 
he developed a style essentially Swedish. He 
first came into prominence with the sym¬ 
phonic poems 4 Dityrainb ’ (1910), 4 Ett mid- 
sommarstycke 4 (1911), 4 En hostsing ' (‘ Ode 
to Autumn’) (1912) and 4 Havet sjunger ' 
(‘The Sea Sings’) (1914). Then came the 
symphonies, * August Strindberg in tnemo- 
riam ’ (1915), 4 Mitt land ’ (‘ My Country ’) 
(1919) and 4 Sing under stjarnorna * (‘ Song 
under the Stars’) (1929). In addition to these 
orchestral works Rangstrom wrote two operas, 
4 Kronbrudcn ’ (‘ The Crown Bride ’) after 
Strindberg, which was performed at Stuttgart 
on 21 Oct. 1919 and in Stockholm on 30 Nov. 
1922, and 4 Medeltida ’ ('Middle Ages’) 
(1921). He also composed incidental music 
to Strindberg’s play, 4 Till Damascus ’ (‘ To 
Damascus’) (1927) and to Ibsen's 4 Brand ’ 
(1928). 

Rangstroin's output was considerable, for 
besides the works already mentioned he 
wrote orchestral suites, chamber music and 
a large numl>er of songs. He reached his 
fourth Symphony, 'Invocatio’, in 1936. 
Other orchestral works include the symphonic 
poems ’ Sotto voce’ and 4 Vir stad ’ (1923), 
the symphonic pieces ’Virhymn’ and ' Upp- 
takt ’.and a Festival Prelude (19.14). There are 
also a Partita for vn. and orch., a Ballad for 
pf. and orch., a Mg. Quartet (‘Ein Nachtstuck 
•n Iv. T. A. Hoffmanns Manier ’), cantatas, 
vn and pf. and pf. pieces (including 4 Concert 
Preludes), etc. 

Kangstrom’s songs arc remarkable, and it is 
for these, even more than for his larger works, 
that he is especially loved and admired in 
Sweden. Essentially melodious and less com¬ 
plex than German Lieder, his songs perfectly 
express his native temperament. Largely con¬ 
cerned with the various aspects of romantic 
love and the beauties of the Swedish country¬ 
wide, they are at once tender and intimate, 
carefree and gay, wild and energetic, and 
naturally appeal to his fellow-countrymen, 
“angstrom's choice of poems was very wide, 
Out he was particularly fond of setting Bo 
Bergman’s words. Outstanding among his 
songs arc the tempestuous 4 Vingar i natten ’ 


(‘ Wings in the Night ’), the tender and whim¬ 
sical 4 Screnad ’ and the evocative nature- 
study 4 Pan ’. Sometimes in his songs there is 
a sensuous elegance akin to that of certain 
French composers — Faur£, for instance ; this 
is noticeable in ‘Serenad’, already mentioned, 
and also in 4 Melodi '. Even so, Rangstrom 
will always be remembered as the complete 
Swedish song-writer. 

In 1943 he began a third opera, 4 Gil- 
gamesj', in two parts, but it was left unfinished 
at his death. The fragment has since been 
orchestrated by John Fernstrdm. 

r. c. c., adds. k. o. 
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RANK. A rank of organ pipes is one com¬ 
plete series or set, of the same quality of tone 
and kind of construction from the largest to 
the smallest, controlled by one draw-stop, 
acting on one slider. If the combined move- 
ment of draw-stop and slider admits air to 
two or more such series of pipes, an organ 
stop is said to l»e of two or more ranks, as the 
case may be. Occasionally the twelfth and 
fifteenth, or fifteenth and twenty-second, arc 
thus united, forming a stop of two ranks; 
but as a rule only those stops whose tones 
are reinforcements of some of the higher 
upper partial* of the ground-tone are made to 
consist of several ranks, such as the Scsqui- 
altera, Mixture, etc. These stops have usually 
from three to five ranks each, reinforcing 
(according to their special disposition) the 
ground-tone by the addition of its 17th, 19th, 
22nd, 24th, 26th, 29th — that is, of its 3rd, 
5th and 8th in the third and fourth octave 
above. j. s> 

RANKET. Stt Organ Stops. 

RANKI, Gyorgy (i.c. George) (b . Buda¬ 
pest, 30 Oct. 1907). 

Hungarian composer. He started to play 
the pianoforte when seven years of age ; at 
twelve he wrote his first compositions. After 
finishing his secondary school (1917-25) he 
entered the Academy of Music in Budapest 
and began his studies of composition under 
Kod% in 1926. These studies were finished 
in 1930, and in the same year he obtained his 
diploma as pianoforte teacher. He then 
studied folk music at the Hungarian Museum 
of Ethnography, at the Musee de I’Hommc in 
Paris under Andr6 SchaclTner, and took part 
in the lecture-courses held by Koddly at the 
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Hungarian Academy of Sciences (1940-41). 
He visiled Paris and London in 1938-39, and 
London again in 1948-49. In 1947 he was, 
for a short time, Director of the Music Depart¬ 
ment, Hungarian Radio. 

His debut as composer took place in 1929, 
when, at a pupils* concert of the Academy of 
Music, his Quintet for pianoforte and wind was 
performed. His incidental music to a comedy 
by Goldoni translated as * Dcr Liigner ’ was 
performed at the Burg Theatre, Vienna, in 
1936. A ballet, ‘Snowmen’, was given by the 
Hungarian Ballet in London (1939); Andor 
Foldcs performed his first pianoforte Sonata in 
Budapest, and later in Holland and the U.S.A. 
He composed a great deal of incidental music 
for plays by Plautus, Hsiung and others, for 
KAllay’s ‘ Roninos* Treasure ’, Herczeg's 
‘ RizAnc *, Ncstroy’s ‘ Lumpacius Vagabundus’, 
etc., and a quantity — about 50 — of film 
scores should be mentioned. One of his latest 
works in this medium earned him a decoration 
of the Republic of Hungary (1949). He gave 
many lectures on the Hungarian Radio. 

His music is an interesting amalgam of folk 
music and jazz idiom; his feeling for the 
strange and grotesque manifests itself in his 
vigorous and differentiated rhythms, hence his 
interest in jazz; but his melodic invention, 
with its balanced and suave phrases, derives 
ultimately from folk music. During the siege 
of Budapest (1944-45) almost all his composi¬ 
tions were lost, among them an interesting 
Sonata for solo clarinet and a Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte. 

Among the works not mentioned above are 
orchestral suites from some of his incidental 
music ; cantata ‘ A vAros perem^n ’ (‘ On the 
I'dge of the City *) for baritone, chorus and 
orchestra (first performed on the Hungarian 
Radio on 26 May 1947); chamber cantata 
‘ NaptAr » (* Diary ’); * Aristophanes Suite ’ 
for violin and pianoforte (1947); pianoforte 
Sonata No. 2 (1947); song ‘ McdvatAnc ’ 
(‘ Bear’s Dance ’) to a poem by Attila Jozscf 
('948)- 1. s. w. 

RANKL, Karl (6. Gadcn, 1 Oct. 1898). 

British conductor and composer of Austrian 
birth. He was the fourteenth child of an 
Austrian peasant and studied music in Vienna, 
as a private pupil of Schoenberg and later of 
Webern. In 1924 he went to the Vienna 
Volksoper, and from 1925 to 1927 was director 
of opera and conductor of the svmphony 
concerts at the municipal theatre of Rcichen- 
berg (Bohemia). In 1927 he was at the 
municipal theatre of Konigsbcrg. and also 
permanent conductor of the broadcast concerts 
of the Ostmarken-Rundfunk. In 1928 he 

became conductor at the Kroll Opera in 
Berlin, where he was one of the most active 
collaborators of Otto Klemperer. At the same 
ume he directed several workmen’s choirs and 


was active in the cause of modem music. In 
the autumn of 1937 he was appointed opera 
director of the German Theatre in Prague, 
where in the summer of 1938 he conducted 
the production of Krenek’s ‘ Karl V \ 

On the outbreak of the second world war 
Rankl, who had already found it impossible to 
live in Austria at the time of the Anschluss , 
took refuge in England, settling in London 
as a concert conductor at first. In 1946, 
when the Covent Garden opera began its 
new phase of opera in English on a grand 
scale, Rankl was appointed conductor-in- 
chief. He resigned from that post in July 1951 
and became conductor of the Scottish Orches¬ 
tra in 1952. 

Rankl’s compositions (unpublished) include 
a string Quartet (first performance Graz, 1936), 
a Symphony for orchestra and three women’s 
voices and a number of choruses and songs. 

I he most important work of his written in 
England is * Dcirdre of the Sorrows ’ (libretto 
based on J. M. Synge’s play), which was one 
of four prize-winning operas commissioned 
by the Arts Council for the 1951 Festival of 
Bri,ain - a. l., adds. 

RANSFORD, Edwin (6. Bourton-on-the- 
Watcr, Gloucestershire, 13 Mar. 1805; d. 
London, 11 July 1876). 

English baritone singer, actor and composer. 
He first appeared on the rflagc as an " extra ” 
in the opera chorus at the King's Theatre in 
London and was afterwards engaged in that 
of Covent Garden Theatre. During Charles 
Kemble's management of that theatre he 
made his first appearance as Don Caesar in 
Arnold's * The Castle of Andalusia ' (origin¬ 
ally ’ The Banditi ’) on 27 May 1829, and 
was engaged soon afterwards by Arnold for 
the English Opera-House (afterwards Lyceum 
I heatre). In the autumn of 1829 and in 1830 
he was at Covent Garden. In 1831 he played 
leading characters under Elliston at the 
Surrey Theatre and became a general 
favourite. In 1832 he was with Joe Grimaldi 
at Sadler’s Wells, playing Tom Truck in 
Campbell’s nautical drama ‘ The Battle of 
I rafalgar ’, in which he made a great hit with 
Neukomm’s song ‘ The Sea ’. At this theatre 
he sustained the part of Captain Cannonade 
in Barnett's opera ’The Pet of the Petticoats’. 
He afterwards fulfilled important engagements 
at Drury Lane, the Lyceum and Covent 
Garden. At Covcnt Garden he played the 
Doge of Venice in ‘Othello’ on 25 Mar. 1833, 
when Edmund Kean last appeared on the 
stage, and Sir Harry in ‘ The School for 
Scandal on Charles Kemble’s last appear¬ 
ance as Charles Surface. His final theatrical 
engagement was with Macrcady at Covcnt 
Garden in 1837-38. 

Ransford wrote the words of many songs, his 
best being perhaps ‘ In the days when we 
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went gypsying ’. In later years his entertain¬ 
ments, ‘ Gypsy Life 4 Tales of the Sea ’ and 
‘ Songs of Oibdin ’, etc., became deservedly 
popular. As a genial bon camarade he was 
universally liked. He was also a music-seller 
and publisher, and during the 1840-50S issued 
a great number of the popular songs of the 
day. His shop was in Charles Street, Soho, 
but in 1850 he moved to 461 Oxford Street. 
In 1869 he went into partnership with his 
son William Edwin (d. at Sept. 1890) at 2 
Princes Street, Cavendish Square. The son, 
who continued the business after his father's 
death, was a tenor vocalist of ability. 

w. h., adds. f. k. 

RANT. An old English dance the precise 
nature of which is unknown. 

RANT A, Sulho (Veikko Juhani) ( b . 

Perascinajoki, 15 Aug. 1901). 

Finnish conductor, musicologist, critic and 
composer. He was a pupil for composition 
of Melanin and Krohn at the Helsingfors Con¬ 
servatory in 1921-25. Later he studied with 
Arthur Willner in Vienna until 1926, and 
finally he went to Paris in 1930. Returned 
to Finland, he was teacher of musical history, 
harmony and com|>mition at the Conservatory 
ofViipuri (Viborg) in 1925-32, but in 1933 he 
was appointed a member of the teaching- 
stall at the Helsingfors Conservatory, of which 
hr became assistant director in 1936. 

Rama wrote four symphonies — or five, 
if the early * Sinfonia programinatira * is 
counted: No. 1, * Sinfonia piccola ’, No. 2, 
in A minor, No. 3, * Sinfonia dell' arte *, 
No. 4, ‘ Sinfonia scinplice ’. Ilis further 
works include incidental music for plass, 
' Vaakalintu ’ (‘The Grillin') for baritone, 
women's chorus and orchestra, cantatas, a 
pianoforte Concerto, concertinos, chamber 
music, a vocal suite entitled * Farewell to 
Karahu (1950), etc. An oratorio, * Vol- 
gare ’, was first heard on 26 Oct. 1951. 

He has also written books on harmony and 
musical history, ‘ Musiikin valtateilla ' (1942), 

Savclten valoja ja varjoja * (1946) and an 
extensive History of Music of which the first 
volume appeared in 1950. Moreover, he has 
edited three volumes of musicians’ biographies, 

Savclten mestareita' (‘The Masters of 
Music', 1945), ‘Suomen saveltajia* (‘Finnish 
Composers’, 1945), which contains a com¬ 
plete list of Finnish creative musicians, and 

•Savclten taitureita ’ (* Virtuosos in Music \ 
' 947 )- A . R . 

RANTZAU, I (Opera). See Mascagni. 

RANZ DES VACHES. See Folk Music: 
Swiss. 

g £O v UL BARBE-BLEUE (Opera). .Vcc 

RAOUL, Jean Marie (b . Paris, c. 1766 ; d. 
laris, 1837). 

French government official and violon¬ 


cellist. He composed sonatas, studies and solos 
for his instrument, and wrote a tutor for it. 
Having acquired a famous Duilfoprugcar 
viola da gamba (now in the Brussels Con¬ 
servatoire Museum), he decided about 1810 to 
revive that instrument and had a 7-stringed 
gamba of a modified model constructed by 
Vuillaumc, which figured in the Exhibition of 
that year under the name of Heptacorde. He 
contributed a ‘ Notice sur l'hcptacordc ’ to the 
Wnnales de la litteraturc', and it also appeared 
as a pamphlet. E. v. d. s. 

RAOUL, SIRE DE CREQUI (Opera). .SVe 
Dalayrac. 

RAOUX. French family of brass-instru¬ 
ment makers. They were established in 
Paris and especially noted for the excellence 
of their French horns. These, in the hand- 
horn form, the basis of the modern valve 
horn, they brought to a state of perfection 
never surpassed or even equalled by any 
other maker. The family business lasted for 
nearly two hundred years, from the second 
half of the 1 ;th century until it was disposed 
of in 1857. 

Constant Pierre (• Les Facieurs . . . ’) 
states that one of their descendants had traced 
the origin of the Ranux business back to about 
1685, and Chouquct, in bis catalogue of the 
Paris Conservatoire museum under No. 585, 
mentions having once seen a trumpet in¬ 
scribed : " Fait par Raoux seul ordinaire du 
Roy pres de lodianrr | sic ) du ministre A 
Paris, 1695 ". The name of Raoux is not 
mentioned in Abraham du Pradrl's * Lc Livrc 
coinmodr dcs adrrsscs de Paris pour 1692 
the only brass-instrument maker included 
being “ le Sieur Cresticn, rue dr la Fcrron- 
nerir, A la Ville dc Vernon ". 

'I he three members of the family on whom 
the Raoux reputation rests were the following : 

(1) Joseph Raoux b. ?; d. Paris, ?). He 
was established on his own account before 
1759 as a maker, and in that year and the 
following his name appears in ‘ Lc Tableau 
de Paris' logethrr with that of Carlin, another 
well-known maker of hunting-horns, as a 
professor of the horn. 

In 1776 hr moved his workshop from Rue 
du Petit Lion Saint-Sauveur (RueTiquctonne) 
to Rue Froidmantrau (Place du Louvre) and 
was joined by his son Lucien-Joseph. It was 
there that his reputation began to spread 
abroad, and between 1778 and 1781 Raoux 
made silver horns for the Bohemian virtuosi, 
Punto, Paisa and Carl Thurschmidt. These 
horns cost too louis d’or apiece, but had a 
considerable publicity value whenever one of 
these artists gave a concert. 

According to Schneider (* Historisch-tcch- 
mschc Bcschreibung. . . .‘) Raoux, at the 
suggestion of Thurschmidt, produced the im¬ 
proved model Imentionshorn that became 
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known as the “ cor-solo , '. 1 The workshop 
was moved in 1794, or thereabouts, to 8 Rue 
Serpenle, where it remained until the business 
was finally sold in 1857. 

It is not known when Joseph Raoux died. 
Constant Pierre (op. at.) suggests 26 Dec. 
1808, but this was, in fact, the date of the 
death of Joseph's grandson, Ferdinand Joseph, 
a young musician in the Imperial Guard who 
died on active service. It is probable that 
Joseph Raoux had retired from active partici¬ 
pation in the business well before 1800. 

(2) Lucien-Joseph Raoux (£. Paris, 1753 ; 
d. Paris, ?). He had his own workshop for a 
year or two in Rue Mercier, “ k la nouvelle 
halle When he joined his father in 1776 
his old premises were taken over by Jean 
Francois Cormcry, who was also to make a 
small reputation for horns before the end of 
the century. 

It is impossible to say just when Lucien- 
Joseph became the active head of the firm, 
but it may be safely surmised that his father is 
unlikely to have been acting otherwise than 
in a purely advisory capacity later than about 
' 795 - Chouquet (Catalogue, No. 585) attri¬ 
butes the horn given to Dauprat as a prize in 
1798 to Joseph Raoux; but Dauprat himself 
says it was by '* Raoux pere”, writing in 1852. 
This can only mean Lucien-Joseph, father of 
Marcel Auguste Raoux, who had been head 
of the firm for about twenty-five years when 
Dauprat wrote. 

A number of horns by L.-J. Raoux have 
survived, both of the " cor-solo ” and of the 
“cor d’orchestrc” (terminallycrooked) types; 
the workmanship is invariably of the highest 
order, and bell rims, stays and mouthpipes arc 
frequently of silver. Instruments made be¬ 
tween 1814 and 1823 arc often dated and arc 
signed “ raoux a park ” in very small 
capitals, with a fleur de lis at either end. 

He had two sons, Ferdinand Joseph, whose 
premature death on active service prevented 
his joining the family business, and Marcel 
Auguste, who succeeded him in due course. 

I..-J. Raoux made concert horns for most 
of the leading soloists of his time, including 
Dauprat, Gallay and Puzzi. 

Neither the date of his retirement nor that 
of his death appears to be known. 

(3) Marcel Auguste Raoux (6. Paris, 

1 795 I d - Paris > 3 J une *871). He entered the 
band of the Imperial Guard in 1813 and is 
said to have had lessons with Dauprat. On 
completion of his military service he joined 
his father in the workshop, and in 1822 he 
entered the orchestra of the Theatre Royal 
Italien as second horn ; he subsequently be¬ 
came first horn, a post he held until 1856, 
when he retired. Gounod dedicated to him 
4 Six Melodies pour cor-i-pistons avec accom- 

* FuU y de*crib«d under Ho«*. 


pagnement de piano ’, which were published 
about 1840. 

M. A. Raoux took no part in any exhibition 
until 1839, but in that year he was awarded 
a silver medal. Five years later he won a 
gold medal, doing so again in 1849 when he 
was also made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour, the first brass-instrument maker ever 
to gain this distinction. 

With other Paris instrument makers he 
became embroiled in costly litigation with 
Adolphe Sax, then the object of special favour 
with the politicians of the day. At last, 
thoroughly disgusted with the treatment meted 
out to him, he sold out to J. C. Labbaye in 
*857. 

If he did not surpass his father as a maker, 
M. A. Raoux fully maintained the very high 
level of excellence traditional in the family 
workshop. His hand horns, modernized by 
the addition of valves, were always in great 
demand whenever they could be found in 
good condition, until the coarser and more 
powerful German instrument supplanted the 
true French horn. There is a fine specimen 
of his workmanship in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London, a cor-solo, with a hand¬ 
somely decorated bell, which formerly be¬ 
longed to the celebrated virtuoso Giovanni 
Puzzi. 

The fact that many makers advertised their 
horns under the title of " Raoux model ” is in 
itself sufficient proof of the esteem in which 
the French maker's instruments were held. 

From Labbaye the Raoux material passed 
in due course to Millereau, and then to the 
latter's son-in-law, Herman Schocnacrs, finally 
coming into the possession of Sclmer about 
1930. r. M. p. 

RapacUi, Wincenty. Set 2clln»ki (' Wit Stwos* ’, 
uk id. m.). 

RAPE OF LUCRETIA, THE. Opera in 
3 acts by Britten. Libretto by Ronald 
Duncan, based on Livy, Shakespeare and 
Andr£ Obey. Produced Glyndcbourne, 12 
July 1946. 1st perf. in U.S.A., Chicago, 

1 June 1947. 1st on the Continent, Basel, 

5 June 1947. 

RAPHAEL (Opera). See Arensky. 

RAPHAEL, Gunter (b. Berlin, 30 Apr. 

•903)- 

German composer. He comes of a family 
of musicians: his father was organist and 
choral conductor of St. Matthew's Church in 
Berlin and his maternal grandfather was head 
of the Berlin Cathedral choir. He first studied 
music with A. Ebel, and from 1922 to 1925 he 
was at the Berlin High School for Music 
under Max Trapp (pianoforte), W. Fischer 
(organ), R. Kahn (composition) and R. 
Krasselt (conducting). Works written when 
he was only twenty attracted much attention, 
and in 1926 he was appointed teacher of 
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theory and composition at the Conservatory 
and the Institute for Church Music at Leipzig. 
In 1934 he gave up these posts to settle as 
a free-lance composer and teacher at Mei- 
ningen. 

Performances of Raphael's works, like those 
of so many other contemporary German 
composers, were banned by the Nazi rule. 
After the second world war, however, he 
became a teacher of composition at the 
North-West German Music Academy at 
Dctmold. 

As a composer Raphael started from the 
post-roinaniicism of Brahms and Reger, but 
later the influence of Bach’s music began to 
dominate his writing. He shows a predilec¬ 
tion for counterpoint and aims at a simple, 
monumental style and at giving the instru¬ 
mental body great transparency. His music 
is rooted in tradition, and he shows much skill 
in the use of rhythmic and harmonic effects, 
though the latter never overstep the boun¬ 
daries of tonality. 

Ofhis more recent works the most important 
is his fourth Symphony, written in 1942 and 
revised in 1947; it was first performed in 
Stockholm in 1948. The work is monumental 
and vigorous, and the elimination of clarinets 
and horns as well as the reinforcement of the 
percussion section underline its severity. It 
shows many traces of the influence of Bruck¬ 
ner's symphonic writing and adheres to the 
cyclic form : a chorale-like fifth theme in the 
coda of the first movement reappears in the 
finale. 

Raphael is principally an instrumental 
composer; his vocal compositions are re¬ 
stricted to sacred music. A ' Glaubcns- 
bekenntnisfirst performed in 1948, is a 
motet for two choirs with organ and wind 
instruments ad libitum ; Luther s * Wir glauben 
all an einen Gott ’, the verses of which are 
sung in free variations by the first choir, is 
combined with the old Nicean Greed sung in 
broad measures by the second choir. 

Raphael has edited and arranged much old 
music and orchestrated and completed several 
works by Dvorak. His more important 
compositions arc as follows: 


Op GH ° RAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 

ao. Requiem. 

36. Te beum. 

— * Vater unser *, canuu. 


• 5 . 

30 - 

3". 


UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL WORKS 

' r.. . , , 

*en » chorus, 
for 1 3 -part ehc 


-—(i.'ni, unoK 

P u ‘w , n*r 7 v r . d f r L r ° r , v ' nme "'* chorus. 

Psalm CIV, Lobe den Herrn \ 


- — ■ ■ • • 

2 Motels 
'* Vom jungnen Cerichl. 

• iu fr* 1 u,u Hcrr - 
. Versuchunu Jesu.' 

Vom reehten Glauben.* 

.GUub^behenmnu'O^,. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

i£ Symphony No. 1. 

19- Theme. Variations and Rondo. 

23. Variations on a Scottish Folksong. 

33 - ' Divertimento.* 

34 - Symphony No. 2. 

4*>- Smetana Suite. 

— Symphony No. 3. 

67. * Sinfonia breve.* 

— Reger Suite. 

— Symphony No. 4 (1942. rev. 1947). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
21. Vn. Concerto. 

24. Chamber Concerto for cello with woodwind & stg*. 

— Organ Concerto. 

Various works for chamber music, organ and piano¬ 
forte. 

f <S * n,i,, U “ l (No * ,6 ’- * SpoLiliiio \ 

RAPIMENTO DI CEFALO, IL (Opera). 
Stt Caccini (G.). 

RAPPOLDI. Austro-German family of 
musicians. 

(«) Eduard Rappoldi (A. Vienna, 21 Feb. 
1831 ; d. Dresden, 16 May 1903), violinist, 
pianist, conductor and composer. He made 
his first appearance in his seventh year as 
violinist, pianist and composer. His talent for 
the pianoforte was so great as to induce the 
Countess Banffv to put him under Mitlag, 
Thai berg’s teacher. But the violin was the 
instrument of his choice, and he succeeded in 
studying it under Jansa, who induced him to 
go to London in 1850. On his return to 
Vienna he Ix-ramr a pupil of the Conservatory 
under Hcllmcsbcrgrr from 1851 to 1854. He 
then put himself under Bohin, and shortly 
began to travel and to be spoken of as a promis- 
ing player. The first real step in his career was 
conducting a concert of Joachim's at Rotter¬ 
dam in 1866, w here he had been leader since 
18G1. At the end of that year lie went to 
Ltibcck as conductor, in 18G7 1° Stettin in the 
same capacity and in 1869 to the Orman 
theatre in Prague. During this time he was 
working hard at the violin and also studying 
composition with Scchtcr and Hiller. From 
1871 to 1877 he was a colleague of Joachim at 
the High School for Music in Berlin, where he 
proved himself a first-rate teacher and became 
a member of the Joachim Quartet. In 1874 
he married the pianist Laura Kahrer. In 1877 
he became joint leader with Lautcrbach at the 
Dresden Opera and chief teacher in the Con- 
servatory there. He retired in 1898, after 
which time he only taught a few favoured 
pupils. Though a virtuoso of the first rank, he 
followed in the footsteps of Joachim by sacri¬ 
ficing display to the finer interpretation of the 
music. He composed symphonies, quartets, 
sonatas and songs. 

(2) Laura Rappoldi (born Kahrer) (b. 

Mistelbach nr. Vienna, ,4 Jan. 1853; d. 
Dresden, 1 Aug. 1925), pianist, wife of the 
preceding. Nominated by the Empress Elisa¬ 
beth, she became a pupil at the Vienna Con- 
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servaiory under Dachs and DcssofT, and re¬ 
mained there from 1866 to 1869. After taking 
the first prize she made a tour to the prin¬ 
cipal towns of Germany, ending at Weimar. 
There she studied under Liszt and matured 
that beauty of touch, precision, fire and intelli¬ 
gence which raised her to the first rank of pianists 
in Germany and induced Hans von Bulow — 
no lenient critic — to praise her playing of 
Beethoven’s Op. 106 in the highest terms. In 
1874 she married Eduard Rappoldi. She was 
the worthy colleague of her husband and later 
of her son in the best chamber concerts of 
Dresden. c. 

(3) Adrian Rappoldi (A. Berlin, 13 Sept. 
1876), violinist, son of the preceding. He 
studied violin under his father and composition 
under Dracseke at the Dresden Conservatory 
and took a prize at the age of fourteen. He 
became leader of Bilse's orchestra in Berlin, 
later of the municipal orchestras of Teplicc 
and Chemnitz, of the German theatre in 
Prague and in Helsingfors, where he succeeded 
Willy Burmcstcr. As a soloist he began to 
attract attention as a wonder-child and later 
on he made a brilliant career, appearing in 
public with Brahms, Grieg, Rimsky-Korsakov 
and others. In 1910 he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of advanced violin playing at the Dresden 
Conservatory in succession to Henry Petri and 
became a member of the council of manage¬ 
ment. He gave chamber-music evenings with 
his mother and other famous artists at Dresden 
and published several sets of violin studies. In 
1945 he retired to Bamberg. e. b. 

RAPPRESENTAZIONE (Ital. repre¬ 
sentation). A kind of acted oratorio or music- 
drama in the stilt rappresentalito, the direct fore¬ 
runner of the opera. 

Stt alto Slilc rapprrtcnlaiivo. 

RAPPRESENTAZIONE DI ANIMA E 
DI CORPO, LA. A stage oratorio or acted 
allegorical music-drama by Emilio de’ Cava- 
licri, the most famous example of the musical 
species mentioned above. The words are by 
Agostino Manni and the characters represent 
not only the soul and the body of man, but 
various human attributes. The first perform¬ 
ance took place at the oratory of St. Philip 
Neri in Rome in Feb. 1600. 

RASAR, William ( b . ?; d. ?). 

English 15th-16th-century composer. His 
Mass ‘ Christc Jesu * is preserved at Oxford in 
the Bodl. MSS Mus. Sch. c 376-81 and a 
Cambridge (without tenor) in the Peterhousc 
partbooks. It is interesting as showing a 
tendency even in the reign of Henry VIII to¬ 
wards a simplification of the excessive elabora¬ 
tion of service music at that time. Burney 
(II. 565)* followed by Jebb, misread his name 
as Kasar, and mentions him with some con¬ 
tempt; but this should not influence our 
judgment to-day. A . H . 


RASELIUS (Rasel), Andreas (A. Hahn- 
bach nr. Amberg, Upper Palatinate, c. 1563; 
d. Heidelberg, 6 Jan. 1602). 

German composer and author. He was 
the son of a Lutheran preacher, who had 
studied at Wittenberg under Mclanchthon 
and whose original name, Rasel, Mclanchthon 
latinized into Raselius. From 1581 to 1584 
Andreas attended the then Lutheran Univer¬ 
sity of Heidelberg, taking his degree as Magister 
Artium in the latter year. In the same year 
he was appointed cantor and teacher at the 
“ Gymnasium ” of Ratisbon, then conducted 
under Lutheran auspices. In his capacity as 
cantor he published in 1589 a musical instruc¬ 
tion book with the title 4 Hcxachordum seu 
Quaestioncs musicac practicae sex capitibus 
comprchensae ’, which was still in use at 
Ratisbon in 1664. In 1599 appeared his 
4 Regenspurgischer Kirchen - Contrapunkt \ 
which contains simple settings for five voices 
of 5! of die older Lutheran psalm-tunes and 
chorales. The full title describes them as set 
so that the congregation may easily sing the 
chorale tunc while the trained choir provides 
the harmonics. The chorale tunc is in the 
upper part, but the harmonies arc not always 
mere note - for - note counterpoint as in a 
modern hymn-tune. A few specimens of these 
settings are given in Schobcrlcin's 4 Schatz 

Other published works by Raselius are 
4 Tcutsche Spruche aus den sonntaglichen 
Evangelia . . . *, 53 German motets for five 
voices (Nuremberg, 1594) and 4 Ncue Tcutsche 
Spruche auf die . . . Fest und Aposteltagc 
. . . 22 motets a 5-9, described as composed 

on the twelve modes of the 4 Dodecachordon ’ 
(Nuremberg, 1595). Besides these published 
works there remain in manuscript several 
collections of Latin and German motets and 
Magnificats by Raselius. He is also known as 
the author of an historical work, a chronicle of 
Ratisbon, originally written both in Latin and 
German, of which only the German edition 
survives. 

Raselius remained at Ratisbon till 1600. 
when he received a pressing invitation from 
the Elector Palatine Frederick IV to return 
to Heidelberg as Hof kapellmeister. This higher 
post of honour he held till his death in 1602. 

j. R. M. 

Bibl.— Ati*. J., * Andreat Raselius' (Supp. lo F.iiner'* 

‘ Monauhefte \ 1892). 

RASI, Francesco (b . Arezzo, ?: d. ?). 

Italian 16th-17th-century singer and com¬ 
poser. He came of a noble family of Arezzo. 
As a singer, poet, composer and traveller he 
was a typical dilettante, though for more than 
twenty years, to 1620, he remained in the 
service of the Dukes of Mantua, primarily as 
a musician. He knew members of the Floren¬ 
tine camaala who evolved the new monody 
and assisted them as a singer ; for example in 
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the performance of Peri’s * Euridice ' (1600), 
in the preface to which Peri lists him among 
the “ most excellent musicians of our day ”, 
and in *11 rapimento di Cefalo ’ (1600). 
Caccini, when printing some of his music for this 
drama in his 4 Nuove musiche ’ (1602), men¬ 
tions how the 44 famous Francesco Rasi " sang 
one of the songs. Rasi also participated in the 
performance of Marco da Gagliano’s 4 Dafne ’ 
(1608). The preface says that “apart from 
many other rare qualities, he is outstanding 
as a singer Severo Bonini tells us that his 
voice was 44 angelic ” and 44 divine ” and that 
he also played the theorbo and keyboard 
instruments well. 

Not surprisingly, Rasi was in the forefront 
of composers of the new monody, and in 
1608 he produced his first publication of solo 
songs, 4 Vaghezze di inusicaIn a preface 
Bassano Casola, vice maestro di cappella at 
Mantua, mentions how Kasi's excellence in 
singing solo is known to the world. Mis 
other publications were the solo * Madri- 
gali ’ of 1610 and * Diuloghi rappresentativi * 
of 1620. In 1612 he travelled to Austria and 
left behind him a manuscript collection, 

‘ Musica di camera et chiesa ', dedicated to 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, which Alfred 
Einstein thinks was the first example of real 
tnonody north of the Alps. In 1617, for the 
marriage of the Duke of Mantua to Calcrina 
dc’ Medici, he wrote the opera ‘Ati e Cibelc', 
but, like other works written for the occasion, 
it remained unperformed. Most of Rad s 
songs are for solo voice, and they are excellent 
examples of the new style. He wrote many of 
his own texts, and he also issued a volume of 
I** 1 ™- it. F. (ii). 

«|»L.~ Ani Moi i o. A.. bell- Adriana ed allir 

virtuose . . .’ (Cm* di Castello, 1HH8). 

HiRIOUCTi, A.. * Musici .1II.1 corte <tn Con/aga in 
Mantova ’ (Milan, 1891), p. «j7. 

(.anal, Pirrao, ‘Della minx* in Maniova' (Venice, 
1881). p. 87. 

r.iNirris, A., * Kin Emissar der Monmlie in Deutss bland : 
rrancmo Rasi ‘ (‘Johannes Wolf Kelts*hiift \ 
•Oao). pp. 31.34. 

RASKIN, Maurice ( 4 . Liege, 18 Aug. 
1906). 

Belgian violinist. He studied at the Liege 
Conservatory and at that of Paris, where E. 
Nadaud, Lucicn Capet, Max d Ollonc and 
Vincent d Indy were his masters. In 1924 he 
obtained the virtuosity prize at Liege and in 
l 9 ,? 7 a fi . m P TUC ir > Paris, and these were 
lollowed in 1929 by the international Fritz 
K rosier prize. In the same year he made his 
. 1 ,our m South America, where he returned 
u I 930 ; J n 1 933~35 he played in France, 
Holland, Germany, Austria and Poland, and 
on his return he became leader of the Orchestre 
•National de Belgique in Brussels. 

Raskin was appointed professor of chamber 
music at the Brussels Conservatoire in ,936 
and violin professor in 1939. I n 1940 he 


formed the Belgian Pianoforte Quartet in 
London, where the following year he joined 
the Belgian Army units stationed in Great 
Britain. While there he played to Allied 
troops in England, Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. In 1943 he made an official tour 
through the whole of Ireland, sent there by 
the Belgian Government to represent Belgian 
music in a scries of concerts. He returned the 
following year, when he also played in 
Portugal. He was back in Brussels for good in 
1946, resuming his activity as teacher, but he 
continued to appear as soloist in most of the 
important musical centres of Europe. 

a. l. c. 

Raimunrn, Knud. Stt Kiisagcr (* Quarrtsiluni *, 
ballet). 

RASSE, Francois (b. Hclchin [TournaiJ, 
27 Jan. 1873). 

Belgian composer, critic and conductor. He 
studied with E. Ysayc, Huberti and Gcvacrt at 
the Brussels Conservatoire, where he gained 
the Prix dr Rome in 1899. As operatic con¬ 
ductor he held appointmrnts at the Theatre de 
la Monnaic in Brussels (1902-7), the Ca pit ole 
at Toulouse (1907), the Xoord N'rdrrlandse 
Opera in Amsterdam (1908) and again at the 
Monnaic 1910-11); and lie conducted con¬ 
certs at Spa (1904-6), Ghent (1921-28) and 
Ostend (1922-32). In 1920 he became 
professor of harmony at the Brussels Conser¬ 
vatoire and he was director of the suburban 
music-school of Saint-Jossc-tcn-Xoodc from 
1910 to 1925, when he went to the Liege 
Conservatory as director, a post he held until 
1938. lie wrote criticism for the Brussels 
paper 4 I a* Soir ’ in 1921-25. 

Rassc's works include the operas 4 Dlidamia’ 
(Brussels, Monnaic, 3 Apr. 1906) and 4 Soeur 
Beatrice*, after Maeterlinck ; a ballet, * Lc 
Maitrr a danser '; numerous /minus Ijriques 
and cantatas; 4 Symphonic romantique 
‘ Symphonic mclodiquc *, symphonic poems 
4 Douleur' & 4 Joic* t suite ‘L'nc Vic*, mounque 
ijmphoniqtu ' Pour une tragcdic *; concertos 
for vn. & for cello, 4 Pocme concert ant * for 
pf. Si orch.; instrumental pieces; pf. music; 
songs. &c. E . n . 

Baxumov.k, Andrey Kyrillovich. Count (bier 
Prince i I*. Lemeshy. t kraine, -jj Oct. 173a; d *) 

Ku«.a., patron, of music. He served in the English 
-ml Kuxtun unn, rove to the rank of admiral and 
her a me Russian ambassador successively at Venice, 
Aaptev. t-oprrihaccn. Stockholm and Vienna. In 1788 
he married Elisabeth. Countcu Thun, in Vienna. He 
played second viohn in the quartets of Haydn, with 
whom he possibly studied, and ... 1806-7 Beethoven 
wrote the three Quartets (>p. 59 ,| c dicatcd to him. In 
1B08 he formed his own quartet party with Schup- 
nan/.eh as hr.t vmIm W eiss as viola and l.inckc as cello. 
Beethoven was probably a recipient of the count* 
bounty, though there is no eviden.e for this and he is 
only once directly mentioned in a letter from the com- 
poser. »4 July 1813. In 18.5. during the Congress of 


1 ms it the proper English transliteration of the 
Russ,an name, but the Franco-German form Rasou- 
mow,ky is more often found. Beethoven, in various 
dedications, used both Rasoumoflsky and Rasumoffsky. 
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Vienna, Rasumovsky received the title of Prince. He 
disappears from musical history soon after, but Schup- 
panzigh long continued to maintain the quartet, with 
Sina as second violin. 

See also Beethoven. Schuppanzigh (patronage of). 

RATAPLAN (Fr.; Eng. rub-a-dub). An 
imitative word for the sound of the drum, as 
Tan-ta-ra is for that of the trumpet or Tootle- 
tootle for the flute. 1 It is hardly necessary to 
mention its introduction by Donizetti in the 
' Fille du regiment ’, by Meyerbeer in the 

* Huguenots ’ or by Verdi in ‘ La forza del 
dcstino ’; and every English reader is familiar 
with it in Sergeant Bouncer’s part in Sullivan's 
' Cox and Box ‘ Rataplan, der kleine Tam¬ 
bour ’ is the title of a Singspiel by Pillwitz, 
which was produced at Bremen in 1830 and 
had a considerable run both in north and south 
Germany between that year and 1842. 

c., adds. 

RATCLIFF (Opera). See Andreae. Heine. 
William Ratclipp. 

RATHAUS, Karol (b. Tarnopol, 16 Sept. 
i 895 )- 

Polish composer. He was educated in 
Vienna and studied music under Franz 
Schreker. When in 1920 Schrcker became 
head of the Berlin High School for Music, 
Rathaus accompanied him, and five years 
later he was appointed teacher at that institu¬ 
tion (1925-33). In 1934 he moved to London, 
where he lived as a composer and teacher and 
whence he paid many visits to the U.S.A. 
Since the end of the second world war he has 
been domiciled in America and lives in New 
York, composing and teaching music at 
Queen’s College, Flushing, N.Y. 

Even in so early a work as the pianoforte 
Sonata (Op. 2) Rathaus displayed great tech¬ 
nical skill and a sense of construction, while 
this as well as his other youthful works 
bear unmistakable signs of Szymanowski's 
influence. Later he developed a musical 
language of his own, strongly intellectual and 
of a brooding character, but diversified by a 
sense of vivacious and vigorous rhythm. His 
ballet * Lion amoureux ' was given in London, 
at the Covcnt Garden Opera. His * Sym¬ 
phonic Polonaise ’ was performed under 
Rodzirtski at one of that conductor’s series 
of New York concerts in Carnegie Hall in 
1946. His ‘Vision dramatique ’ was first 
performed by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Mitropouloson 18 Nov. 1948. 

Rathaus’s compositions arc numerous and 
include the following: 

• Fremdc Erde * (* Strange Soil'), opera, prod. Berlin. 

1931 - 

* The Last Pierrot', ballet, prod. Berlin, 1927, within a 

year in Warsaw. 

• Lion amoureux *, ballet, prod. London, Covent Garden 

Theatre. 


‘ Other forms are Patapataplan. Palalalalan. Bum- 
berumbumbum. Ste Sachs & Villatte. * Dictionnaire 
encydopedique ’. 


Incidental music for ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ (Shake¬ 
speare) ; ‘Uriel Acosta'(Gutzkow); ‘Herodesand 
Manamne * (Hebbel); ‘ Sergeant Grisha ’ (Arnold 
Zweig). 

Psalm XXIII for chorus & orch. (1945). 

3 Symphonies. 

4 Dance Pieces for orch. 

Concert Overture. 

‘ Kontrapunktisches Triptychon ’ for orch. 

Jacob's Dream * for orch. (1941). 

Little Prelude for trumpet and stgs. 

Adagio for stgs. (1941). 

' Polonaise symphonique * (1944). 

Suite for vn. & orch. 

Concertino for pf. & orch. 

Pf. Concerto (1943). 

4 String Quartets. 

2 Sonatas for vn. & pf. 

Serenade for dar., bassoon, trumpet, trombone & pf. 
Sonata for clar. & pf. 

Variations and Fugue on a theme by Reger for pf. 

Many other pieces for pianoforte and organ ; songs. 

C R II 

RATISBON (Plainsong). See Solesmes. 
RATSCHE (Gcr.), See Rattle. 

„ ¥ . rm ? K Jo**ph von. See Mozart (song), 

oalieri ( Tyroler Landsturm ’, cantata). 

Rat te, Ad olphe. Sr* Poldowski (song). 

RATTENFANGER VON HAMELN, 

DER (Op era). See Nessler. 

RATTI, Bartolommeo (b . Padua, 1593; 

d. ?). . 

Italian composer. He was second and 
afterwards first maestro di cappella of the Sant’ 
Antoniana at Padua. He composed motets 
and psalms, also three books of madrigals and 
canzonets. e. v. d. s. 

RATTI, Lorenzo (b. ?; d. Perugia, 10 Aug. 
1630). 

Italian composer. He was maestro di cappella 
at the German College in Rome in 1628 and 
at the church of San Loretto in 1630. He 
composed motets and other church music 
between 1615 and 1630. e. v. d. s. 

Rictig.n, Terence. Su Carr (H., 1 Winslow Boy 
nlm). 

RATTLE (Fr. crecelle ; Ger. Knarre). A 
percussion instrument of indefinite pitch. It 
resembles the old type of watchman's rattle 
of strips of wood against a ratchet, but may 
be a larger machine which stands in a 
floor-frame with a handle to turn it. Most 
familiar parts in the orchestra arc, perhaps, 
those in Richard Strauss's ‘Till Eulcnspicgel' 
and at the end of the finale of ihe first 
‘ Facade * suite by William Walton. It also 
appears in Strauss’s ' Roscnkavalicr 

k. s. R. 

RATTO DI PROSERPINA, IL (Opera). 
See Winter. 

RAUCH, Frantisck ( b . Plzen, 4 Feb. 
1910). 

Czech pianist. Having been educated at 
a secondary school and afterwards at a com¬ 
mercial school in his birthplace, he turned 
entirely to music, by which he was attracted 
from his youth. He studied the pianoforte 
under Hoffmeister (1929-31) and composition 
under Nov 4 k (1936-37) at the Prague Master 
School. In 1933 he started his very successful 
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career as a recitalist. Beside his concert 
activity at home he also undertook several 
extensive tours abroad, visiting Switzerland 
(1937), France (1947, 1948), Yugoslavia 
(1947) and other countries. In 1929 he be¬ 
came professor at the Prague Conservatory 
and in 1946 he was appointed professor at 
the Academy of Musical Arts. Among his 
compositions for pianoforte a Concertino with 
small orchestra and a suite * Jaro ’ (‘ Spring ’) 
should be mentioned. c. t. 

RAUGEL, Felix (Alphonse) (b . Saint- 
Quentin, 27 Nov. 1881). 

French conductor and musicologist. He 
was a pupil of Henri Libert in Paris and, 
at the Schola Cantorum, of Albert Roussel, 
Decaux and Vincent d'Indy. He founded in 
1908 the Socilt* G. F. Haendel, which he 
directed from 1908 to 1914. He was mail" 
dechaptlle at the Paris church of Saint-Eustache 
in 1911-28 and conductor of the Chorale 
Fran^aisc, founded in 1922. 

In 1928 Raugel was ap|>oinicd maitre dt 
chapel U at the Paris church of Saint-Honor* 
d’Kylau and conductor of the Soci*t* d* Etudes 
Mozarticnnes at its foundation in 1930. In 
the following year he founded a choir know n 
as the Chorale PYlix Raugel, which, in con¬ 
junction with the Orchestre National, gave 
many broadcasts from 1934 onwards. 

Raugel’s chief literary publications are the 
following: 

! H* £ r * u " J'abbaye de Saint-Mihid ' (1910;. 

where lie* »ur quelquci matlre* de Ian. iciinc facltue 

rraina.^e • (1925). 

. r* ° r « ue * #«li»n de Paru * (1927). 

Lee Amieniie* Or«tie« de Seine-ei-Oite * <1929 . 

( Paletinna ' (1930). 

! \ M J? ,8ur * d'Anlon Bruckner * (103a). 

cir'tPT No,rc - |)ame Caudebee-en- 
' I-« Ancien* Duffel* dor B u« du d^partemenl de la 

Marne' (1938). 

He has also written numerous articles for 
the bulletin of Les Amis de FOrgue and 
edited two collections of organ music, 1 Le 
Maitres fran<;ais de I’orgue ’ (17th and 18th 
centuries) and ' Rccueil de pieces anciennes 


RAUPACH, Christoph (b . Tondern 
blesyig, 5 July ,686; d. ? Stralsund, 1744). 

German organist and composer. He 
studied with Hronner at Hamburg and wa: 
appointed organist of St. Nicholas Church a< 
otraiMind at the age of seventeen. His auto 
•ography, with a list of his church music anc 

in da .‘ inK UP IO ,739 * is IO ** founc 

Pforte' e *° n * Grund, age einer Ehren 

Raap.ch, Ernai. Stt Loewe (4 *onir*). A ‘s^>h. 

r •• (* nu 'v- spum ' oi <» 

Schwencke C Theseus au 

S.r R ! VlJP i ACH ’ Hermann Friedrich (b. 

•Stralsund,, 728; d. St. Petersburg, Dec. «778;. 


German composer and conductor, son of 
Christoph Raupach. He presumably studied 
with his father. About 1754 he went to 
Russia and temporarily replaced Araia as 
court conductor at St. Petersburg. He left 
there in 1762 and went to Hamburg (where an 
“ operetta ” of his was performed at a concert 
on 7 May 1764) and to Paris, where, according 
to Grimm, he met the boy Mozart, with whom 
he improvised pianoforte duets. Raupach 
returned to Russia in 1768 as second maestro di 
capfxlla, under Tract ta. 

His works include some Russian and 
Italian operas (‘ Alcesta ’, 1758,' Siroc ’, 1760 
and others); a prologue 4 New Laurels ’ and 
an opera-ballet, written in collaboration with 
Starzcr; ballet music for some of Tractta’s 
operas, and two sets of sonatas published 
during his Paris sojourn. Three of Mozart's 
early pianoforte concertos (K. 37, 39 and 41), 
which are concocted from keyboard sonatas 
by various contemporaries, contain movements 
by Raupach. a. l. 

St! c/m Moran (pf. Concerto movement* err.). 
Sunrr (collcb. in 3 ballets). 

R A US CHER (Gcr., from rauscheii"* to 
rustle; Yr. batteru). An 18th-century term for 
rapid, broken accompaniment figures. 

RAUSCHQULNTE. Set Organ Stops. 

RAUTAWAARA, (Terttu) Aulikki (b. 
Helsingfors, 2 May 1906). 

Finnish soprano singer. She studied the 
pianoforte with I. Hymanden and singing 
with her father, the singer (Gustaf) Waino 
Raulawaara (formerly (until 1907) Jcmberg; 
b. Ilmajoki, 21 June 1872 ; d. Helsingfors, 11 
Xov. 1950). Later she went to several other 
teachers in Denmark and Germany. She 
made her debut in 1927 anti lias since toured 
constantly all over western Europe, including 
Britain anti Iceland (1950). She appeared on 
the operatic stage at Glyndebourne, where she 
sang in the seasons of 1934-39, at the Salzburg 
Festival in 1937 and in Amsterdam, Cannes, 
Vienna, Budapest, Brussels, Antwerp, etc. 
Her exceptional beauty also made her 
famous as a film actress in Berlin (1934) 
and London (1936-37). In 1950 she was 
engaged for the Edinburgh Festival, where 
she gave a programme of songs by Sibelius, 
and she takes part each summer in the 
mystery plays of Visby (Gotland) in Sweden. 

A. R. 

RAUZZINI, Matteo (b . Camerino, 17^4; 
d. Dublin, 1791). /; 

Italian composer and singing-teacher. His 
dramatic works include 4 Le finte gemelle ’, 
Munich, 1772; 4 L’ opera nuova', Venice, 
1781; *11 re pastorc', Dublin, 1784. He 
followed his more famous brother, Vcnanzio, 
to England, and then went to Dublin, where 
he settled as a singing-teacher. m. s. (ii). 



RAUZZINI (Vcnanzio) 


RAUZZINI, Venanzio ( b . Camcrino, 
19 Dec. 1746; d. Baih, 8 Apr. 1810). 

Italian male soprano singer and composer, 
brother of the preceding. Little is known of 
his early years, but he is said to have studied 
under a member of the Papal Choir in Rome 
and to have been at one time a fellow-pupil 
with Domenico Corri and Clementi. After his 
debut at the Teatro della Valle in 1765, in a 
woman’s part, he sang with great success at 
many important opera houses. He was singing 
in Venice in the summer of 1766 and seems to 
have entered the service of the Elector Max 
Joseph III of Bavaria in the winter of 1766-67. 
He remained in that service until 1773 or 1774, 
and also composed for Munich : ‘ Astarto \ 
1769; ‘ L’ eroc cinesc 1771 ; * Pompeo 
1773 - Hut during that period he sang at 
Venice (summer 1766, 1767, 1773, i 774 ), in 
Vienna (autumn 1767, when he was heard by 
Leopold Mozart), Padua (1773) and Milan 
(Dee. 1772 and Jan. 1773). At Milan he was 
the pnmo uomo in the first performance of 
Mozart’s * Lucio Silla ’ on 26 Dec. 1772. The 
composer’s motet * Exsultate, jubilate 1 (K. 
165) was written for Rauzzini and performed 
on 17 Jan. 1773 at the little church of the 
Theatines, and his Italianatc 'Sub tuum 
pracsidium ’ (K. 198) of Jan. 1773 was prob¬ 
ably written for Rauzzini and Morgnoni. who 
had sung the tenor part in * Lucio Silla 

Various stories are told of the enthusiasm 
aroused by Rauzzini’s singing, acting and re¬ 
markable good looks. His voice was of sweet 
quality and produced with all the finish of 
bel canto technique, but it was limited in power. 
Such was the opinion of Burney, who first 
heard him at Munich in 1772 and admired 
his talents both then and when he appeared 
in London. Lord Mount-Edgecumbe con¬ 
firms this opinion. Rauzzini was a good 
musician and keyboard player, and Burney 
indeed thought the lack of power in his voice 
might be due to his having spent too much 
time on composition and instrumental music; 
stooping over a desk or a keyboard were con¬ 
sidered bad for the development of the voice 
by the bel canto school. 

In 1774 Vcnanzio Rauzzini went to England, 
where he remained for the rest of his life, with 
the exception of a visit to Dublin in 1778 to 
sing at the Rotunda. His first appearance 
in Undon was not in Corn’s ’ Alessandio 
ncll Indie , as is generally stated, but in the 
pasticcio Armida ’, for which he wrote his 
own airs, on Saturday 19 Nov. ’Alessandro’ 
followed on Saturday 3 Dec. Burnev says his 
singing did not immediately take the public 
by storm, because- he had no, a big voice, bu, 
by the end of the season his great qualities 
won their applause, and he soon became a 
fashionable favourite. Allusions to him in 
contemporary correspondence show that his 


good looks and social gifts were almost as much 
admired as his singing and his acting. The 
chief dramatic works he wrote for England 
were: ‘ Piramo e Tisbe 1775; ‘ Le ali 
d’ amore \ 1776; ‘ Creusa in Delfo \ 1783 ; 
‘ La regma di Golconda 1784 ; incidental 
music to Frederick Reynolds’s version of 

* Werther 1785; * La Vestale1787. He 
also wrote sonatas for harpsichord or piano¬ 
forte with violin, string quartets, cantatas, 
Italian and English songs, and a Requiem, 
produced at the Little Haymarkct Theatre in 
1801 by Arnold and Salomon. ‘Piramo e 
Tisbe’ was given at the Three Choirs Meeting 
at Hereford in 1777, with the composer in the 
cast; airs from this cantata became very 
popular with amateurs as well as professionals. 

In the autumn of 1777 Rauzzini first joined 
with Lamotte in managing the concerts at the 
New Assembly Rooms, Bath, and he seems to 
have taken over their management entirely 
when Lamotte left for Weymouth in the 
summer of 1780; Rauzzini’s name first 
appears as director in Jan. 1781. He passed 
the remainder of his life at Bath, where he 
directed these concerts, taught singing and 
kept open house at his country villa in the 
Pcrrymead district, or at one of his successive 
town houses. He did not entirely give up 
singing for some years, and was heard from 
time to time in London (e.g. in his own ‘ Regina 
di Golconda’, 1784). Together with Pac- 
chicrotti and Tenducci he appeared at 
Fonthill in ‘ II tributo *, a cantata written by 
himself for the twenty-first birthday of William 
Beckford (29 Sept. 1781); the same trio sang 
at the strange Christmas celebrations at 
fonthill the same year. He also performed 
at the Bath concerts. 

Among Rauzzini's famous pupils were John 
Braham, Nancy Storacc. Charles Inclcdon, 
Mrs. Mountain, Mara, Mrs. Billington and 
l^tcy. The Introduction to his ‘Set of 12 
Solfeggi ’, published about 1808, should clear 
away some misconceptions about the bel canto 
school to which he belonged. He deprecates 
the introduction of too many graces and em¬ 
bellishments (" extravagant passages may 
create surprise but seldom pleasure"), and he 
stresses the importance of distinct articulation 
of words. 

Michael Kelly describes a visit to the Perry- 
mead villa (which he calls “Pyramid" '), and 
the musical evenings held there when Rauz¬ 
zini presided at the pianoforte. Haydn stayed 
there for three days (leaving London on 
2 Aug. i 794 , .according to his diary), and 
wrote the famous round ‘ Turk was a faithful 
dog and not a man 

Rauzzini is buried in Bath Abbey, where 

1 A mistake copied by Pohl, ' Haydn in London \ 

P- 

* See Ti ns. 
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may be seen a memorial put up to him by 
“ his affectionate pupils", Anna Selina 
Storace and John Braham. An engraving by 
R. Hancock of a portrait by J. Hutchison was 
published with his 4 Solfeggi m. s. (ii). 

Sit alio Lamotte (concern given with). 

RAVAL, Sebasdano ( b . Diocese of Carta¬ 
gena, Murcia, c. 1550; d. Palermo, 25 Oct. 
1604). 

Spanish composer. He was a soldier in his 
early years and fought in Flanders, where he 
was badly wounded at the siege of Maestricht 
in 1579. He then devoted himself to music 
and became a Capuchin friar, being created a 
knight of the order of St. John of Jerusalem 
in 1592. As a musician he was in the service 
of the court of Urbino during the reign of the 
Duke Francesco Maria II Della Rovere, but 
did not leave any trace of himself there. 
Thence he went to Rome in 1592, where he 
was that year created a knight of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and placed himself 
under the patronage, first of Cardinal Ales¬ 
sandro Peretti (15 Jan. 1593), the great-grand¬ 
nephew of Pope Sixtus V. called " il Cardinal 
di Montalto", who was himself a great music- 
lover and musician, and later (10 May 1593) 
of Marcantonio Colonna, nephew of the Duke 
of la-panto. 

At that time, convinced that he had no rival 
in contrapuntal skill. Raval published three 
collective works and, encouraged by the 
praises of a number of musicians, among whom 
was Maren/io, he defied two Roman musi¬ 
cians, G. M. Nanini and Francesco Soriano, 
to compete with him in extemporaneous com¬ 
position, a challenge which, however, resulted 
in his defeat, for he had no sooner set to work 
than his two competitors routed him ignomin- 
iously. Raval therefore lelt Rome and joined 
the household of a great Sicilian nobleman, 
Gerolamo Branciforte, Duke of San Giovanni 
and Count of Cammarata, who was on a visit 
to Rome and took Raval to Palermo with him. 
I here the viceroy, Arrigo de Guzman, Count 
de Olivares, appointed him maeilro di 
o! the church of San Pietro in the royal palace 
(Cappilla Palalina) on 28 Apr. 159*,.' 

In Sicily Raval once more gave rein to his 
presumption in if>oo, challenging a young 
chapel-master of Caltagirone, Achille Falcone, 
a native of Cosenza. to compete with him in 
composition. In this contest he was at first 
the loser; but he appealed to the viceroy to 
permit a second trial, from which he emerged 
victorious. Falcone, however, stung by this 
result, challenged him in return to a new trial 
to be held before the musicians of Rome, a 

' tlli* and others are wrong in uyinc that Raval wa» 
appointed to this poll by the Duke .4 Manned*. who did 
not become viceroy until t Apr. 1598. | ( i, true, how- 
f"’ '“•* “aval enjoyed the favour of Maqueda and of 
Uter viceroy, who were all Spaniard, like hinudf and 
7 ? l '* V ' ,u,r ' 1 h,,n wi,h *He-ir protection, with rues in 
wl-ry. grants, etc. 


trial which never took place owing to Falcone’s 
death on 9 Nov. 1600. 1 The study of the works 
wTitten for the earlier contest, preserved in an 
extremely rare publication brought out by 
Falcone’s father, clearly reveals Raval's in¬ 
feriority and the bias of the adjudicators, who 
were probably influenced by their Spanish 
environment. j. b. t., adds. 

Ravel published the following works: 

• Metretorum quinque vocum.' Coattino, Rome, 1593 

'Rome. Barcelona, Raii.bon, Verona). 

• II I- libro di canronette a 4 vori.’ Vincenti, Venice, 

1593 (Bologna). 

• II I- libro de’ madrigali a 5 vori.' Vincenti. Venice. 

1593 (Bologna). 

• l.amrntationev Hercmiae Prophetae' for 5 voice*. 

Mum. Rome. 1594 (Rome). 

• Madrigali a 3 \oci . . . con a madrigali a 5 v. & 

un a 8 v.’ Muzi, Rome, 1595 (Bologna). 

• Motecta .electa ' for s-8 voice*. Dc Francitci, Palermo, 

1600 (Ratitbon, Rome). 

I he composition, of the contest of 1600 are to be teen 
in * Madrigali a % voei di Achille Falcone Vincenti, 
Venice, 1603 (Bologna j. 

RAVANASTRON. Ste Banjo. 

RAVEL, (Joseph) Maurice (b. Ciboure 
nr. Sa ini-jean-de-Luz, Basses-Pyrenees, 7 Mar. 
1875; d. Paris. 28 Dec. 1937). 

French composer. According to Koland- 
Manuel the Ravel family hails from Collonges- 
sous-Sal£vc. a small village in Hautc-Savoic, 
France, near the Swiss frontier. Flic name 
appears in various forms in official documents ; 
for instance, the composer's great-grandfather 
i\ styled Francois Kavex in the baptism certifi¬ 
cate of bi\ son Airnc, but Francois Ravet in his 
death certificate. Ravex, Ravez and Ravel 
are fairly familiar in Savoy. 'Flic form Ravel 
probably originates in a misreading of the 
final I. The hypothesis that the name can be 
traced back to the Jewish patronymic “ Rab- 
l»cle " is unfounded. 

Ravel’s mother, whose maiden name was 
Delouart, was born in 1840 in the Basses- 
Pyrenees, the descendant of a Basque family 
whose name was Deluartr or Kluarte. Joseph 
Ravel (born 1832 at Versoix, Switzerland, 
where his father Aime had settled, acquiring 
Swiss nationality) met her in Spain in 1873, 
and the two were married the following year. 

The family removed to Paris three months 
after Maurice's birth, in June 1875. At the 
age (A seven he began to take pianoforte 
lessons from Henri Ghys and at eleven he had 
some instruction in harmony from Charles 
Rene. In 1889 he entered, at the Paris 
Conservatoire, Anthiome’s preparatory piano¬ 
forte class. In 1891 he passed into Charles de 
Be riot's class (where among his companions 
was Ricardo Vines, who was to be the first to 
make his works known). He studied harmony 
with Pessard, and, from 1897 onwards, 
counterpoint with Gedalge and composition 
with Faurc the next year. His interest in 
contemporary production led him to study 

* G. Kadicioiti in S.I.M.G.. XIV, 18s (19m). 
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RAVEL: Earlier Years 


the music of Chabrier, of Satie, of Liszt and 
of various Russians, which influenced him 
considerably. His own creative outlook, how- 
ever, was definite and individual from the very 
outset. We have it from his early master 
Charles Rcn6 (quoted by Roland-Manuel, 
vide infra) that his first attempts at composition, 
a set of variations and a sonata movement, 
showed the conception of music by which he 
was guided later to have been altogether 
instinctive, and well outlined from the first. 
And his earliest compositions still known, 
following on a ‘StWnade grotesque 4 for piano¬ 
forte (1893) and a song, * Ballade de la reine 
mortc ’ (1894), were 4 Menuet antique ’ (1895) 

Habanera ' and ‘ Entre cloches ’ for 2 piano¬ 
fortes (1895-96) *, ‘Sainte 4 (1896, published 
1907 only) and * Deux Epigrammcs de Cement 
Marot ’ (1898). They show his individuality 
already unmistakable and mature, or very 
nearly. In 1898 he also began an opera, 

Sh£h£razade ^ ’ 

The first public performances of his music 
(‘ Sites auriculaires \ 1898, overture 4 Sh*h«- 
razade 1899) were unfavourably noticed by 
the few critics who noticed it at all and con¬ 
tributed to create the legend that Ravel was 
a dangerous revolutionist— a legend which 
spread quickly among official musical circles 
and proved detrimental to the young com¬ 
poser; for, after being awarded the second 
Prix de Rome in 1901, he was refused the 
higher award in 1902 and 1903, and in 1905 
declared ineligible on the strength of the results 
of the usual preliminary competition. By that 
time not only his ‘ Pavanc pour unc infante 
ddfuntc 4 (1899) and 4 Jeux d’eau * (1901) for 
pianoforte, but his string Quartet (1902-3) 
had been performed and published — so that 
there could be no doubt that his technical 
ability had reached the required standard. 
The jury’s decision provoked an outburst of 
indignation even among the critics who had 
been and long afterwards continued to be 
hostile to Ravel’s music. The Conservatoire’s 
obstructive attitude towards him, in fact, 
provoked a public protest in 1905, the year 
in which the * Miroirs * were composed, the 
Sonatina finished and the Sextet (* Intro¬ 
duction et allegro ’) begun. 

From that time onwards the only important 
landmarks in his biography are the dates of 
composition and performance of his works. 

During the first period, that is, up to 1914, 
his line of evolution remained remarkably un¬ 
swerving. From the time of 4 Jeux d’eau ’ on¬ 
wards his harmonic idiom and style of writing 
for the pianoforte, both highly original and 
effective, are further developed in 4 Miroirs * 
and Gaspard de la nuit 4 (,908). The less 
cxuhc'am y pictureque vein of the earlier 

Menuet and Pavane • is further exempli- 
The collective title wa» • Sites auriculaira \ 


fied in the Sonatina, the first movement of 
which was written towards the end of 1903 (for 
a competition opened by a periodical, and 
eventually cancelled) and in the delightful 
4 Ma Mere 1 ’Oyc’ (first written as a pianoforte 
duet with one very easy part in 1908; arranged 
into ballet form and orchestrated, 1912). 

Many of Ravel’s best songs were written 
during the years 1903-6: the set 4 Sh«h<ra- 
zade ’, first published with pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment and shortly afterwards orchestrated, 
the 4 Noel dcs jouets ’ and the 4 Histoires 
naturelles 

Accidental circumstances turned his atten¬ 
tion, with admirable results, to the harmoniza¬ 
tion of folksongs. The first was a request to 
provide accompaniments for Greek folksongs 
selected to illustrate a lecture (‘ Cinq Chansons 
populates grecques ’, 1905); the second was 
a competition opened by the Moscow ’ Maison 
du Lied ’ at which four of his settings were 
awarded the first prize. 

From the first example of Ravel’s orchestral 
music, the 4 Sh6h6razadc ’ overture, to the 
works of his full maturity the line is equally 
direct. A curious fact is that, although he is a 
born orchestrator and his command of the 
orchestral medium is unsurpassed, hardly any 
of his works were originally conceived for the 
orchestra ; a large proportion of his orchestral 
output consists of rearrangements of piano 
versions. These arc: 4 Unc Barque sur 
I’oclan ’ (1907) and 4 Alborada del gracioso ’ 
(1912), both from the set 4 Miroirs 4 ; 4 Pavanc 
pour unc infante d^funtc 4 (1908); the 
4 Sh«h<razade 4 song-set and 4 Ma Mdrc 
POye’, already mentioned. In 1912 Ravel 
likewise orchestrated and turned into a ballet, 
under the title 4 Adelaide, ou Lc Langage dcs 
fleurs ’, his piano 4 Vaises nobles et send- 
mentales ’, published the previous year (and 
first performed at a concert of the Soci6t* 
Musicale Ind£pcndante, at which the author¬ 
ship of all the new works on the programme 
was kept secret). The only concert works 
of his which first appeared in orchestral form 
are the 4 Rapsodie espagnolc 4 (1907) — one 
movement, however, the 4 Habanera ’, is an 
orchestral version of one of the 4 Sites auricu- 
laires 4 of 1895-96 — 4 La Valsc ’ (1920) and 
the 4 Bolero 4 (1928).* But Ravel’s skill proves 
so thorough, his sense of fitness so unerring, 
that in all these instances none of the short- 
armings usually inseparable from adaptations 
is to be noticed, either from the aesthetic point 
of view or from the technical: both available 
versions possess all the characteristics of 
versions originally conceived for the very 
medium in which they are carried out. The 
clearest case in point is, perhaps, the ‘Albo- 

. ' Bui both ' La VaUe * and * Bolero ‘ were originally 
intended for the «aee. as ballets, nol for the concert- 
room. 
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rada del gracioso from the earlier version of 
which there is as much to be learnt on the art 
of writing for the pianoforte as there is on the 
art of writing for the orchestra from the later 
. version. 

The number of works first written by him for 
stage purposes is equally small. For a long 
time he intended to set to music A. Ferdinand 
Harold’s French translation of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s' Die versunkene Glocke ’; and 
the preliminary work was far advanced when 
he finally relinquished the idea. In 1907 a 
little farce by Franc-Nohain, which had been 
performed at the Theatre dc l'Odeon without 
attracting much attention, took his fancy, and 
he set it to music. This was ‘ L’Heurc 
espagnole ’ (produced at the Op^ra-Comiquc 
on 19 May 1911), one of the most brilliantly 
successful of his achievements in a light vein. 
In 1909 he had been commissioned to write 
the ballet ‘ Daphnis et Chlo*' for Diaghilev’s 
Russian company. This work (first performed 
at the Th6Atre du Chatelet on 8 June 1912) 
constitutes the high-water mark in his or¬ 
chestral production. After that his only 
original work for the stage, if we disregard * I J» 
Valse' and ‘Bolero’ which arc now considered 
concert works — was * L’Enfant et les sorti¬ 
leges ’ on a libretto by Colette (Monte Carlo, 
21 Mar. 1925). 

The ‘Troi.s Poimes de Mallarm*', for voice 
and 8 instruments (1913), may be taken as 
standing on the boundary between the first and 
second period. They are one of Ravel's most 
subtle and recondite achievements, and ex¬ 
emplify his growing tendency towards abstrac¬ 
tion and simplification. Henceforth he devotes 
his attention more and more to line (never 
neglected in his earlier work) and less to colour. 

I his may be due, partly, to the influence of 
Saint-Saens’s music, which at that time he 
used to study with ever-increasing interest, 
though the actual nature and quality of his 
own music arc quite unlike anything found 
in that of Saint-Saens. * Lc Tombeau de 
Couperin’, a pianoforte suite (1914-17, four 
movements were orchestrated in 1918), and 
the Sonata for violin and cello (1920-22), are 
the other signal works of the later period. The 
Sonata especially is a remarkably fine achieve¬ 
ment, in which simplification is carried to the 
utmost, and extraordinary resourcefulness is 
shown in the accomplishment of the difficult 
task of achieving variety and fullness within a 
scheme almost entirely restricted to lines. 

Dunng the first world war Ravel produced 
very little, partly because he was depressed by 
that calamity and by the death of his mother 
m 1917, and partly because he did military 
service. Although he was thirty-nine when 
war broke out, he was most anxious to join the 
army and greatly annoyed to find himself 
rejected. He would not rest content until he 


could contrive to serve in some way, and later 
in 1914 he succeeded in gaining admittance 
to the air force, not as an aviator, of course, 
but in an auxiliary capacity. He remained on 
active service all through 1915 and for part 
of 1916, when he was invalided out and sent 
to a war hospital. On being released he 
resumed his own work in 1917, when he com¬ 
posed * Le Tombeau de Couperin turned an 
earlier symphonic work in the manner of 
Viennese waltzes, intended to be called 
* Wien ’, into the choreographic poem ‘ La 
Valse ' and began ‘ L’Enfant ct les sortileges ’. 

In 1920 he created a sensation by refusing 
to accept the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour, perhaps merely because he had always 
been averse from official distinctions — as he 
was from holding any public office — and 
possibly because the slight he had lieen offered 
years before, when the Prix de Rome was 
withheld from him though several works of his 
had already been performed in public and 
had received favourable notices from pro¬ 
gressive critics, still rankled in him. Perhaps, 
too, some faint signs were beginning to show at 
this time of the mental collapse that was to 
make his last years a misery to him and a 
distress to others. At any rate, he chose to 
leave Paris and to settle down in something 
like retirement, often amounting to seclusion, 
at a villa. Ik- Belvedere, he had bought at 
Monifort-l’Amaury. There he devoted him¬ 
self not only to composition, at which he 
worked sparingly and with extreme care and 
deliberation, but also to a curious hobby that 
took hold of him more and more, the 
collecting of and playing with all kinds of 
mechanical toys. 

In the 1920s, as a reaction set in against 
pre-war tendencies and. as he himself ex- 
pressed it in a survey of the situation, "against 
the leisurely luxury art that impressionism 
was ", Ravel came to Ik- regarded by certain 
of his junior colleagues and their spokesmen 
as an exponent of obsolete aesthetics, but by 
the musical public at large (especially after the 
death of Faure, d'lndy and Paul Dukas) as 
unquestionably the foremost among living 
French composers. He was indeed the only 
one of his generation whose music enjoyed a 
world-wide reputation. At the same time 
there can Ik- no doubt that his attitude towards 
his own self, and his artistic method, was 
undergoing a change. Not only did he be¬ 
come more sober and more than ever classic¬ 
ally inclined, but he strove hard towards a 
thorough renovation and found obstacles in 
his way. Perhaps, as is suggested by Roland- 
Manuel, " he was touching the boundaries of 
his musical nature — boundaries around 
which the very perfection of his technique had 
erected all but impassable barriers”. Whence, 
according to the same writer, the feeling of 
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strain, of impatience, of champing at the bit 
that ' La Yalsc ’ conveys, and the dour, often 
forbidding character of most of the Sonata for 
violin and cello. 

In ‘ L'Enfant et les sortileges ’, however, his 
old self and his new are seen working in har¬ 
monious co-operation. The score marks a 
further step in his progress towards simplifi¬ 
cation. In an autobiographical sketch com¬ 
piled with Roland-Manucl's help he says 1 : 

My chief concern while compline ii was with melody. 
I tried to treat the subject in the spirit of American 
operetta. I he vocal parts are very much in the fore- 
ground and the orchestra, even though interesting 
eitecu arc not excluded, is alvvayi in the background. 

Ill 1922 Ravel made his brilliant and con¬ 
genial orchestral version of Mussorgsky’s 
‘ Pictures from an Exhibition * and paid visits 
to Holland, Venice and England. In London 
lie was invited by Sir Henry Wood to conduct 
works of his own at Queen’s Hall, special 
performances were given in his honour and at 
a private house the violin and cello Sonata was 
played by Jelly d’Aranyi and Hans Kindlcr. 
This led to his dedicating the * Tsiganc ’ for 
violin and piano (or orchestra) to Jelly 
d’Aranyi in 192^. 

An inquiry from the American art patron. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidgc. whether he 
would consider undertaking a song-cycle, pre¬ 
ferably with accompanying flute, cello and 
piano, led to his composing, in 1925-26, the 
’ Chansons mad^casscs ’, a setting for the 
prescribed combination of three French 
translations by Parny of folksong texts from 
Madagascar. 

His next work was a violin and pianoforte 
Sonata in which he 

strove hi* utmost lo emphasise ihe incompatibility 
between the two instrument* rather lhan try lo palliate 
it: the piano anil the violin are contratted. not made 
to co-operate.* 

Jazz elements arc used in the second move¬ 
ment, entitled ‘ Blues ’, of this Sonata, as they 
are in certain parts of * L’Enfant et les sor¬ 
tileges ’. The Sonata is, on the whole, one of 
the least significant of his works. 

He began the year 1928 with a four-months 
tour through the United States, where he 
conducted many of his works. Upon his 
return he composed for Ida Rubinstein the 
‘Bolero’, dance music in which his sole object 
was to evolve a long sensational crescendo out of 
two trite motives without any attempt at work¬ 
ing out or even at harmonic and melodic 
variety: “orchestral effects without music ”, as 
he once said (to the present writer). That 
same year the University of Oxford conferred 
upon him the degree of D.Mus. hon. causa 
which meant another visit to England Yet 
another followed in 1929, a year otherwise 
uneventful. Symptoms of ill-health now began 

Dec P “o b la hcd in ,hc ,pccial Ravel number ^ Rev. Mu*.. 

* '/bid. 


to manifest themselves. Once before, in 1919, 
he had suffered from neurasthenia. The crisis 
of 1929 was more serious, and he was much 
tormented by sleeplessness. He resumed work 
towards the end of the year, having been com¬ 
missioned to compose a pianoforte Concerto 
for the left hand only by Paul Wittgenstein, 
the Viennese pianist who had lost an arm in 
the war. The years 1930-31 were devoted to 
composing, simultaneously, this Concerto (in 
1) major) and another for the ordinary medium 
tin Ci major), the latter undertaking being the 
belated materialization of a plan that ever 
since his youth he had kept at the back of his 
mind. His intention was to play the solo part 
himself, and in 1931 he had an extensive tour 
all mapped out: it was to carry him as far as 
Japan. His own description of the work is 
worth quoting: 

'* *’ * tn *•>* *«n*e of the word, written 

vrrv much in Ihe umr spirit a* thoje of Mozart anil 
>aint-Naent (!|. the music of a concerto, in my 
opinion, should be light-hearted and brilliant, and noi 
aim ai profundity or at dramatic elTecU. Too many 
classical concertos were composed not so much " for " 
*». ■««"•* . ‘hr pi*no. I had thought of entitling 
mine Divertissement ", but the title •‘Concerto" is 
spccihc enough.* 

A* f °r the Concerto for the left hand, it is not 
*° light, and is indeed quite dramatic. Ihe 
solo part is devised so as to give the impression 
of a texture no thinner than that of a part 
written normally for both hands. Jazz effects 
are used in it. It was first performed in Vienna on 
27 Nov. 1931, with Wittgenstein as the soloist. 

Ravel eventually gave up the notion of 
playing the solo part of his other Concerto 
himself and entrusted the task to Marguerite 
Long, the widow of Joseph dc Marliave. 
Perhaps in the end the solo part had turned 
out too difficult for him: as he himself 
declared, he was never a virtuoso pianist, 
though his keyboard writing makes enormous 
demands. The first performance took place in 
Parts on 14 Jan. 1932, Ravel conducting. 
Immediately afterwards the two started on a 
tour, during which the Concerto was intro¬ 
duced to most European countries. 

In the same year Ravel was asked by a 
cinema firm to provide the music for a film, 

‘ Don Quichotte in which the famous bass 
Shaliapin was to take the principal part of 
Cervantes's hero. No particulars as to the 
conditions under which the scheme was started 
arc available: but later it was announced in 
the French press that he was not proceeding 
with the work and was suing the company for 
damages. Of the music he had prepared three 
songs. ‘ Don Quichotte k Dulcincc ’, were 
completed in full score. The film music was 
entrusted to Jacques Ibert. 

These were his last compositions. In Oct. 
1932 he was involved in a motor-car smash. 
The shock caused (or precipitated) a nervous 

' Interview in The Daily Telegraph -, 7 Nov. 193'. 
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breakdown from which he never recovered. 
That same autumn he tried to outline a lyric 
drama based on the tale of the forty thieves 
in the ‘ Arabian Nights ’, but was unable to 
proceed with it. He soon became incapable 
of sustained work and of co-ordinating certain 
of his movements. His memory was affected, 
but not the lucidity of his mind, which re¬ 
mained unimpaired until the end, though he 
was often incapable of communicating his 
thoughts. As he had been ordered a complete 
rest, his friends, hoping for a cure or at least for 
relief, organized various journeys; notably 
Ida Rubinstein, who, quite secretly, arranged 
for him to make a long journey through Spain 
and Morocco with his friend, the sculptor Leon 
Leyritz. But his condition grew steadily 
worse. In the autumn of 1937 an operation on 
the brain was decided upon as a last resource. 
It took place in Paris on 10 Dec., but was 
unsuccessful, and on 28 Dec. he died without 
having regained consciousness. He was buried 
in the family vault at Lcvallois-Perrel. 

In all his works Ravel stands revealed as a 
typical product of French culture, essentially 
intelligent, versatile, although he deliberately 
restricts his field, purposeful and eager to 
investigate the possibilities of music. He is, 
first and last, a pure musician, whose sensitive 
car and alert sense of proportion lead him 
always to judge and to be guided by the 
properties of musical substance, never by any 
other consideration. He is more interested in 
problems of quality than in problems of pure 
form; but his sense of form is unerring. He 
sets great store by restraint; but the genuine 
emotion which permeates, for instance, 
‘ Asie ’, * L’Indifferent ’ (in * Shehera/ade ’), 
' ^e Martin-I'echeur' (in the ‘ Histoires 
naturelles'), * Lc Gibet ’ (in ‘ Gaspard dc la 
nun'), ‘Oiseaux tristes* (in ‘Miroirs'), the 
' Forlane' (in * Le Tom beau dc Couperin’) 
and the slow movement of the string 
Quartet is never lacking even in works of his 
which, on the surface, may convey an impres¬ 
sion of detachment. In his musical humour 
the sympathetic quality is as striking as the wit. 

His style is characterized by sharp definition 
of contours, by finish, point and piquancy- 
down to the utmost detail. One critic * has 
described him as always interested in achieving 
the seemingly impossible. From the technical 
point of view the remark is true enough. But 
it is always an artistic end, not a merely tech¬ 
nical, that he has in view. 

His pre erence for working on a small scale 
has given occasion to much adverse criticism. 
I hat he was quite capable of dealing with 
broader schemes is shown by * Daphnis et 
Chlo* *, an( i j n a ] argc mcasurc j,y ‘ Gaspard 
dc la nuit ’. If he did not do so more often 
it was by virtue of a deliberate, carefully 
1 Vuillennoi, * Miuiquei d’aujourd’hui *. 


thought-out aesthetic choice, or of what his 
adverse critics (who were almost as numerous 
as his fervent admirers) usually described as 
“ a sense of his own limitations But this 
very sense served him so well that there can be 
no doubt that few composers have succeeded 
in achieving more thoroughly exactly what 
they aimed at achieving. In his native 
country- he speedily won recognition in spite 
of relentless opposition, and England was not 
far if at all behind. He is now acknowledged 
everywhere as one of France’s most representa¬ 
tive composers. 

Ravel was an excellent teacher, but only a 
few private pupils received lessons from him. 
He wrote a small number of critical articles, 
which arc very characteristic of him. Most of 
these are to be found in the files of two French 
periodicals, ‘S.I.M.’ and * Comoedia illustrt 1 ’, 
for the years 1912-14. 

It is possible that in instrumental music, 
and also in song. Ravel had given all he had to 
give. One cannot help feeling that ’ La Valse 
’ Bolero ‘ Tsigane ’, the G major Concerto 
and the * Don Quichottc' songs do not rise to 
the same heights as most of his previous 
achievements; but the more one considers 
' L'Hcurc espagnole ' and ‘ L’Enfant et les 
sortileges' the more strongly one feels that lie 
had barely Ix-gun to explore the possibilities of 
opera, and that he had given but a small 
fraction of what he would have been capable 
of giving. He had often turned his thoughts 
to operas on serious subjects: notably that on 
Hauptmann's‘Tlic Sunken Bell’,on which he 
was working as late as 1914, a Don Quixote’, 
for which he intended to write the libretto 
himself, and a •Jeanne d'Arc ’ after Delteil’s 
novel. And of the provinces of comic opera 
and operetta he had barely touched the fringe. 
But, even if his output is neither as large nor 
as comprehensive as it might have been, its far- 
reaching importance remains undeniable. It 
was unanimously acknowledged, even by his 
quondam censors, immediately after his death, 
the stocktaking that then look place having 
done away with the misunderstanding that at 
some time or other had arisen around his 
music. It was pointed out that its importance 
lay not so much in its scope as in its quality 
and spirit. Stress was laid upon the value of 
the example set by his exacting aesthetic 
standards and the perfection of his workman¬ 
ship, and also upon the fact that, maintaining 
the traditions of classical form throughout the 
period of that musical impressionism of which 
he was one of the chief exponents, he was not 
an upholder of obsolete tendencies, but a link 
between the older generation and the younger. 
He certainly exercised a great influence on the 
ulterior course of French music, and it is now- 
obvious that his pianoforte music influenced 
Debussy’s in an appreciable measure. 
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The list of Ravel's pupils, and of the com¬ 
posers who received advice from him, is given by 
Roland-Manuel in his invaluable book of 1928 
as follows : Maurice Dclage, Roland-Manuel, 
Manuel Rosenthal,VaughanWUliams, Maurice 
Fouret, Nikolay Obukov, Louis Durey, Ger¬ 
maine Tailleferre, Lennox Berkeley. 

Ravel's harmonic innovations, like De¬ 
bussy's, extended rather than destroved the 
classical harmonic system. Such a cadence as 
the following in the Sonatina for pianoforte 
for instance: 



merely modifies and stretches the diatonic 
system with great subtlety, and it is perfectly 
clear that this passage is definitely rooted in the 
key of F; major. m. d. c., adds. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


OPERAS 

Ti,U 1 Ukntto 

Yea, of 
Competition 

Production 

' L'Heure espagnole.' 
j ’ L'F.nfant et let sortileges.' 

Franc-Nohain (Maurice Legrand). 

C w u ** l (Sido,,,c Cabrielle Gauthiers- 
Villars). 

BALLETS 

• 9 ® 7 . 

19*0-33. 

Paris, Opera-Comiquc, 19 

May 1911. 

Monte Carlo, ai Mar. 1933. 

Title 

_c£X 

Production 

' Adelaide, ou Le Langage 
det fleurs ’ (orch. version 
ol \ a Lies nobles et senti- 1 
tnentales*. tee Pianoforte 1 
Solo). 

' Daphnis et Chlo* • (after 
l.ongus). 

' Ma Mere I'Oye' (after 
Perrault) (orch. version 
with prelude & interludes 
added, ut Pianoforte 
Duet). 

' La Valse choreographic 
poem. 

> 

Mikhail Mikhailovich Fokin. 

L. Staats (scenario by Louis Laloy). 

Fokin. 

CANTATAS 

19H. 

1909-ia. 

1908. 

1919-30. 

Paris. Th<itre du ChAtelet, 

** Apr. 1913. 

P» r p. Theatre du ChAtelet, | 

8 June 1913. 

Paris, Opera, 11 Mar. 1915. 1 

Paris, is Dec. 1930. 

Till, 1 j--- 

- 1 Wm4t * Year of Competition 

' Myrrha ’ (unpublished). c o • 1- 

A ryone (unpublished). F. Boooier 

Alyssa (unpublished). F -Adonis. 

1 P. Cravollet. | ,£> 3 . 



Till* 

OrirW 


\ anon 


‘ Menuet antique.’ Pf. solo. 

Overture * SheMrazade \ Oreh. 

* Pavane pour une infante d£funte.’ Pf. solo. 

* Alborada del graaoao.' PI. solo. 

‘ Rapsodie espagnole 1 Oreh. 

1. Prelude a la nuit. 

2. MalagueAa. 

3. Habanera. a p6. 

4. Feria. 

‘ Le Tombeau de Couperin ' Pf. solo. 

1. Prtlude. 

2. Forlane. 

3. Menuet. 

4. Rigaudon. 

Fanfare for the Ballet ' L'Eventail de Jeaiuie * by Pf. duet. 
10 French composers. 

* Bolero.’ Oreh. 


Competition 


Pf. solo. 

Oreh. 

Pf. solo. 

ss 

1899. 

(unpublished). 

Pan* 1890. 

Pf. solo. 

1905. 

Paris, 1905. 

Paris, 19 Mar. 1908. 

Oreh. 

1907. 

2 pis. 

1895. 


Pf.solo. 

1914-17. 

Paris, 1917. 


Paris. Op 4 ra, Feb. 1929. 
Paris. 1928. 


SOU) INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 


Tills 

XVnUsn (or 

Tsai of 
Compoiitiom 

Finl Pafeimanis 

' Tzigane '. for violin (orig. for vn. & pf.. 
its Chamber Music). 

Jelly dWranyi. 

1924 . 


Concerto, G ma., for pf. 

Marguerite Long. 

■ 93 >- 

Paris, 14 Ian. 1932. 

Concerto, D ma., for pf. flelt hand). 

Paul W ittgenstein. 

1931. 

Paris. 27 Nov. 1931. 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 


Tills 

ItWi b 

Tm* 

Cas+fim 

Deduction 

Pint Pstfot mant s 

' Shlhlrarade ', song cycle 

1 . Asie. 

2. La Flats cm h an lie. 

3. L’Indifftrent. 

Tristan Klingsor. 

■903. 

leane Hallo. 

Mme Renl de 
Saint-Marceaux. 
Mme Sigismond 
Bardac. 

Paris, 1903 


CHAMBER MUSIC 



String Quartet, F ma. 
Introduction et allegro.' 


* Trail Po*incs de SWphane 
Mallarmt' 

1. Soupir. 

2. Placet futile. 

3 - Surgi de la croupe 
I et du bond. 

I Trio, 
j Sonata. 

'Berceuse Mr le nom de 
Faurt.' 

Sonata. 

' Trigane.' 

' Chansons ma.Wcaises ' 

I. Nahandive. 
a. Aoua! 

3 - II at doux. 


StestJ fm 

2 vnt.. viola & cello. 

Harp, stg. quartet, flute & 
clar. 

Voice, pf., stg. quartet. 2 
flutes & 2 elan. 


Pf.. vn. & cello. 

Vn. ft cello. 

Vn. ft pf. 

Vn. ft pf. 

Vn. & pf. 

Voice, flute, cello & pf. 



Trot of Competition 


1902-3. 
1903 6. 

• 913 - 


* 9 * 4 - 

1920-22. 

1922. 

'923-27. 

1924 - 

1925- 26. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


Tills 

Deduction 

Tear of 
Competition 

| S<rtnade grotesque ' (unpublished). 

Menuet antique.* 

' Pavane pour une infante dtfunte.' 

Ricardo Vifles. 

Pnncesse E. de Pdignac. 

.893. 

> 895 . 

1899. 
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Dr dilation 


' Jeux d’eau.’ 

Sonatina. 

‘ Miroirs ’ 

1. Xoctuclla. 

2. Oiseaux tristes. 

3 - Unc Barque sur I'ocean. 

4 . Alborada del gracioso. 

5. La ValKe da clocha. 

Gaspard de la nuil * (after Aloysius Bertrand) 

1. Undine. 

2. I* Gibet. 

3 - Scarbo. 

‘ Menuet sur le nom “ Haydn *•.* 

' Valsa nobla et sentimentala.’ 

• Prelude.’ 

‘ A la tnaniere de . . Vol. II • 

Borodin. 

Chabrier. 

‘ Le Tom beau de Couperin * 

1. Prelude. 

2. Fugue. 

3 . Forlane. 

4 - Rigaudon. 

! . Menuet. 

. Toccata. 


Gabriel Faurf. 

Ida & Cipa Godebski. 

L*on Paul Fargue. 
Ricardo Vifta. 

Paul Sorda. 

M. D. Calvocoressi. 
Maurice Delage. 

Harold Bauer. 

te ^^amold. 
olph Gam. 

Louis Aubert. 

Jeanne Leleu. 


To the memory of 
Jacqua Chariot. 

Jean Cruppi. 

Gabriel Deluc. 

Pierre & Pascal Gaudin. 
Jean Dreyfus. 

Joseph de Martiave. 


PIANOFORTE DUF.T 


Ytat of Composition 


Ma M*re I’Oye 1 

t. P»yane de la belle au bois dormant. 

2 . Petit Poucet. 

3 . Laideronette. impfratrice d« pagoda. 

4 . J-a F.ntretiens de la belle et la Mte. 

3 . Le Jardm feerique. 

Frontispice * for Canudo’s * Po*me du Yard. 


TWO PIANOFORTES 


Le* Sita auriculaira’ 

1. Habanera. 

2 . Entre clocha. 


SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE 


Drduation 


Ballade de la reine morte d’aimer 
published). 

Un grand sommeil noir." 


Roland de Mara. 

Paul Verlaine. 
Stlphane Mallarme. 
Clement Marot. 


Mme Edmond Bonniot. 
M. Hardy-Th*. 


Si mome.’ 

Manteau de fleurs.’ 

Noel da joucts.* 

La Grands Vents venus d‘outre-mer.* 
Histoira naturella * 

1. Le Paon. 

2. Le Grillon. 

4 - Le Martin-Picheur. 

3. La Pintade. 

Sur I’herbe.’ 

Vocalise en forme d'habanera.’ 

Cinq Melodies populaira grecqua ' 
t. Reveil de la manee. 

2. Li-bas vers l**glise. 

3. Quel galant! 


Emile Verhaerai. 
P. Gravollet. 
Maurice Ravel. 
Henri de Regnier. 
Jula Renard. 


Mtr.e Jean Cruppi. 
Jacqua Durand. 

Jane Bathori. 
Madeleine Pirard. 
Mme Alfred Edwards. 
Emile Engel. 

Roger-Ducasse. 


Verlaine. 

(wordless). 

M- D. Calvocoressi. 


Vo1 - * of these pieces j n 
Unpublished, but No. t was u 


are by Alfredo Casella. 
le see Orchestral Works. 
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rule 

Wards 

Dedication 

t ear of 
Compoiili"" 


4. Chanson de, cucillcuia de lentil* 

quo. 

5. Tout gai! 

' Chants populates ’ 

1. Chanson espagnole. 

2. Chanson fran^aise. 

3. Chanson italienne. 

4. Chanson htbralque. 

(' Chansons icossaisc, flamandc 
& ruse 1 unpublished). 

* Deux Melodies h^bralques ’ 

1. Kaddisch. 

2. L'Enigme *teraelle. 

'Trois Chansons’ (orig. for chorus, ut 
Partsongs). 

* Ronsard k son ime.’ 

’ R#ves.’ 

* Don Quichotte k Dulcin^e * 

1. Chanson romantique. 

2. Chanson <pique. 

3. Chanson k boire. 


Traditional. 


Traditional. 


Ravel. 

Pierre de Ronsard. 
L. P. Fargue. 

Paul Morand. 


Marcelle Gerar. 


1910. 


1914. 


■ 9 >S> 
19*4* 

1927 . 

1932 - 


’Trois Chansons’ for mixed voices 

1. Nicolette. 

2. Trois Beaux Oiseaux du Paradis. 

3 . Konde. 


PARTSOKCS 

Ravel. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Chabrier,' Menuet pompeux ’ for orch. 

(.hopm. Nocturne, Etude & Valse. for orcb. (un* 
publuhed). 

Debussy, ’ Danse ’ for orch. 

Prelude k l’apr#s-midi d’un faune ’, for 2 pfv 
Sarabande ’ foe orch. 

Mussorgsky, ’ Khovansl.china ’ (portion. of the opera) 
for orch. (unpublished). 

Pictures from an Exhibition ’. for orch. 

k pubE» du F,u ,lc * <ioila ’• for ° ,<h - (un - 

Schumann, • CUrnaval ’. for orrh. (unpublished). 

Set a ho Alborada. Bolero. Cawlla (collab. in 
A la manure de . . .’). Diamond (Elegy f.,r R., 
orch.). Dunne* (’ Tambourin threnody for R.j. 
Kbovanshrluna (Mussorgsky, alterations by R.). Pan- 
toum (tale of Trio movement). Kiadis (’ llommage 
for orch ). S °" K ’ P ’ 054 VrU,f " ('*l-nour of R.’ 

EdwBrd - *' < 2 . 3 stage 

’iV?}- (T., ‘ Citizen Turn’d Gentleman ’ 

IMoWreJ.mcid. m.). Purcell (4. ’ Canterbury l.uest 
7 ?. . Sn "'h,.(R- 1. ’ Ciluen lurnd' Gentleman ’. do.). 
\aughan Wilbams (’In Windsor Forest’. cantata'. 
Walker (F.., 9 partsongs). 

RAVENSCROFT, John ( 4 . ? London, ?; 

“■ r London, c. 1745). 

English violinist and composer. He was 
one of the Tower Hamlets waits and violinist 
a| Goodman’s Fields Theatre, and noted for 
h» skill in the composition 01 nornpi|»es, a 
collection of which he published. Two of 
them are printed in Hawkins’s ’ History- * and 
another in Vol. HI of Playford’s ‘Dancing 
Master . A set of sonatas for two violins and 
violonr or archlute was printed in Rome in 

w. H. H. 

RAVENSCROFT, Thomas ( b. ,yjo: 

••'*>33 ')• 

Lngltsh theorist, musical editor and com¬ 
poser. In one of the prefaces to his * Brief 

' a Thomas Ravrnscroft (d. 1630) it buried at Barnet. 

• W. B. ». 


Tristan Klingsor. 
Paul PainIrvG 
Mmc Paul Clem< 


1915 . 
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Discourse ’ (1614) his age is given as twenty- 
two, hut this would make him only fifteen 
when hr heramr Nlus.B. ai Cambridge in 
1G07 and seventeen when he published 
* Pammelia and * Deutcromelia ’. He was 
a chorister at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 
under lvdward Pearce, and from i(ii» to 
1622 he wav music master at Christ's Hospital. 

His publications are: 

Pammelia, Mustek's Miscellanies or. Mixed Varirtir 
of Pleasant Roundelay*, anil .leligbiful Catches of 
3 . 4 . 5 . *». 7. 8. 9, iu Part* in one. None *0 
ofdiiiane a* musKall, none *0 musicall, a* not to 
all very plea*mg and acceptable (1609. reprinted 
■ bitty. 

Deutcromelia: or the Second part of Mutick's Melodie, 
S, ‘i‘ Kkr “ f Roundelais; 

N.M. Mirth '. or Freemen* Song, and »uih delight¬ 
ful Cau he*. Quicanere point. «anal." Catch 

that <at<h can. “It Melo*. *,« Cor rnelo* ..flu it et 
reficit. 0609).* 

Melivniaia. Musicall Phansiei: Pitting the Court. 

• li'f iT"* < OU " ,,C ' l,umouM - Tu 3. 4 and i Voyce* 

A Brief Dncoune of the true (but neglected) use of 
C.haract ring the Degree*, by tbe.r Perfection. Im- 
perlecturn and Diminution in Measurable Musickc, 
agamtt the Common Practise and Custome of these 
limes. I.(ample* thereof are exprrst in the 
Harrncmy of 4 N oyces, concerning the Pleasure of 
5 usual! Recreation*. 1. Hunting. 2. Hawking. 

tv 3 i.-» V‘ ,n n' , 4 Enamouring (1614). 

The Whole Booke of Psalmrs: With the Hynines 
Evangelical and SpirUuall. Composed into four 
parts by Sundry Authors with severall Tunes as 
H?,**,?* u * ua,l > *•"»: in England, Scot- 
St Germany Italy, France and the 

Netherlands <16*1. 2nd rd.. 1633).* 


• * 1 «pr«»on K.H Mirth " in this title has been 
Uyought by some to stand for “King Hrnrv’s Mirth”, 
but it has been suggested (h. H. Fellour*. Eng. Madr 
(omposersi that it n meant for “ King’s Head ", and as 
stKh would stand either for a Use,,, of tl.at name in 
(Aeapside or for a home at Greenwich known late, ,0 
Pepys as the great musicke bouse ”. 

' Set Catch. 

• Arc PsAiita. Engijm Murkai.. 
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Pammelia ' is of some importance as the 
earliest English printed collection of this kind 
of music. It contains a hundred rounds and 
catches*, some with sacred words, cither 
Latin or English texts of the metrical psalm 
type, but the majority are settings of stanzas 
or fragments of a traditional or popular 
character (such as the famous canon, ' Robin, 
lend me thy bowc \ which is included). 

* Deuteromelia * is a collection of thirty-one 
pieces, seven of which are " Freemen’s Songs” 
for 3 voices. Seven others are *‘ Freemen’s 
Songs ” for 4 voices; the remainder are 
rounds for 3 and 4 voices. ' Three blind mice ’ 
here appears among the rounds, |>erhaps for 
the first time in print, as well as the catch 

* Hold thy peace, knave ’, sung in Shake¬ 
speare’s ’ Twelfth Night \ The “ Freemen’s 
Songs ” again are settings of poems (often 
with verse and chorus) chiefly of a popular, 
humorous or broad character; one of them. 
' Wee be Souldicrs threeis printed in 
Hawkins’s History. ' Melismata * is a similar 
collection of twenty-three setting* indexed as 
follows: 6 Court Varieties, 4 Citie Rounds, 
4 Citie Conceits, 5 Country Rounds and 4 
Country Pastimes. With the exception of the 
9 ” Citie ” and Country Rounds, these arc all 
short madrigals which, both in their words 
and music, express the *' humour ” they are 
intended to illustrate. An excellent setting 
of the well-known ’ Three Ravens ’ ballad 
appears under Country Pastimes. 

‘ A Briefe Discourse dedicated to the 
senators and guardians of Gresham College, 
begins with an ” apologic ” which deprecates 
the breaking of rules (chiefly with respect to 
time and prolations) by contemporary musi¬ 
cians and minstrels, and is followed by the 
’ Discourse ’ proper which seeks to define the 
” Divisions of Moodr, Time and Prolation in 
Measurable Music ’’ by quotations from such 
authorities as Glarcanus, Ornithoparcus, 
Scbaldus, Ileydon. Dunstable and Morley. 
Whereas in his 1609 and 1611 publications 
there is no evidence to show that Ravenscroft 
composed any of the music himself, many of 
the “ examples ” appended to the * Briefe 
Discourse ’ are by him. The most notable 
among these is really a song cycle in 4 parts, 
and is possibly the first thing of its kind to 
appear in England. 1 The poem is in dialect, 
' Hodge Trillindlc to his Zwcct hort Malkvn'; 
the first part is Hodge's declaration, the second 
Malkyn’s answer, the third their “ Gonglu- 
sion ” and the last 44 their Wedlocke ”. The 
last-named is set by John Bonnet.» Other 
numbers were contributed by his master, 
Edward Pearce, and by John Bonnet. Another 
* Treatise of Musick ' by Ravenscroft is in 

1 For quotations irr article on Thomas Ravenscroft. 
Mu*. T.. Oct. 1934. p. 8H1. 

* But ut Nicholson (Richard). 

» Stt E. H. Fellowes, ■ English Madrigal Verse *. 


B.M. Add. MSS 19.578 19. This, besides 
giving the substance of 4 A Briefe Discourse ’, 
divides music into 44 Practive and Specula¬ 
tive ”, describes the gamut and gives an 
account of the intervals. 

A study of these four publications of Ravens- 
croft’s establishes him in a peculiar position 
among Elizabethan composers. A learned 
and serious musician (if not a pedant in 
some respects), he was nevertheless deter¬ 
mined to satisfy all tastes by his 44 court, city 
and country ” humours. While demonstrably 
capable of writing madrigals and anthems in 
the usual style, his tavern songs and catches, 
his hunting and hawking songs and his 
'Hodge and Malkvn’ arc an indication of his 
broad sympathies and of his ability to express 
them in music. All four Ixioks arc in the 
British Museum (K. 1, c 8-11); separate 
numbers arc in B.M. Add. MSS 31,420, 
33 - 933 . 533 6 - 29 . 3 s6 . 29,291 : also in R.C.M. 
722, 814, 821. 

Ravenscroft is. however, best known by 
his 1621 publication, usually referred to as 
44 Ravenscroft's Psalter This contains a 
hundred harmonizings, of which forty-eight 
are his own; but most of them which are 
still in use are only 44 sadly garbled ” versions 
of the originals. The remaining settings are 
by Richard Allison, Edward Blancks, John 
Bennet, Michael Cavendish, William Cran¬ 
ford, John Dowland, Giles Farnaby, John 
Farmer, William Harrison, Edmund Hooper, 
George Kirby, John Milton, Thomas Morley, 
Robert Palmer, William Parsons, Martin 
Pccrson, Simon Stubbs, Thomas Tallis, John 
Tomkins and Thomas Tomkins. 

ANTHEMS 

Ah hr I pi eo wretch, a 5. B.M. Add. MSS 2 ». 372-77 and 
* 9 - 4*7 *V Alim pari only.* 

All laud and praise. a 5. B.M. Add. MSS 29.37**77 and 
* 9 . 4*7 * 5 - Alim pari only.* 

In Thee. O Lord. Vcr*c anthem, a 3. Ch. Ch. 56-60. 
Han pari wauling. 

O Jesu meek, a 5. B.M. Add. MSS 29 , 372 - 77 .* 

O Je»u tweet. B.M. Add. MSS 29.427/23. Alim pari 

only. 

O lei me hear. Verse anthem, a 5. Durh.: B.M. Add. 
MSS 30.478-79- Tme lanlom pari only; Ch. Ch. 
56-60. Bin pari wanting. 

O Lord, in Thee n all my trust, a 5. B.M. Add. MSS 
29.427 * 9 - Alim 1 pari only. 

O wofull ruinet. a 5. Ch. Ch. 56-60. Bass purl warning. 
Thi* it the day. Verse anthem, <1 5. Ch. Ch. 56*60. 
Ban pari warning. 

j. m. (ii). 

Raverat. Gwendolen. Srt Job (Vaughan Williams, 
designs for). 

RAVINA, Jean Henri (A. Bordeaux, 20 
May 1818; d. Paris, 30 Sept. 1906). 

French pianist and composer. His mother 
was a prominent musician at Bordeaux. At 

• This ■< fully described under Psaltcr. Enoliw 
Metrical. 

* These 3 anthems were contributed to Thomas 
Myrieir* collection. * Trisiiiiae remedium' (1616), 
which also contains a motet. * Ne laeteris inimica mea 

a 5. by Ravenscroft. 
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ihe instance of Rode and Zimmcrmann the 
lad was admitted to the Conservatoire of 
Paris in 1831. His progress was rapid — 
second prize for pianoforte in 1832; first prize 
for the same in 1834; first for harmony and 
accompaniment in 1835; a joint professor¬ 
ship of pianoforte, Nov. 1835. In Feb. 1837 
he left the Conservatoire and embarked on 
the world as a virtuoso and teacher. He 
resided exclusively in Paris, with the exception 
of journeys to Russia in 1833 and Spain in 
1871. He was decorated by the Legion of 
Honour in i8Ct. His compositions are almost 
all salon pieces. He also published a 4-hand 
arrangement of Beethoven's nine symphonies. 

( See Pougin's supplement to Fetis.) <j. 

RAWIVANDO (Ital. ■ reviving, reani¬ 
mating; also raniiando il Umpo). A direction 
indicating that the pace of a piece of music is 
to revert at a given point to a faster tempo at 
which it had moved at an earlier stage. 
Ravvivando alone, without il ttmfio, may also 
indicate a return to a livelier mood, but even 
so a faster pace is nearly always implied. 

F.. B. 

RAWLINGS (Rawlins). English family 
of musicians. 

(1) Thomas Rawlings (k. ?, r. 1703; J. 
London, 17117), instrumentalist. He was a 
pupil of Pepusch and a member of Handel's 
orchestra at both opera and oratorio |K*rform- 
ances. On 14 Mar. 1733 he was appointed 
organist at Chelsea Hospital. 

(2) Robert Rawlings <b. London, 1742; 
< 1 . London, 1814), violinist, son of the pre¬ 
ceding. He was a pupil of his father and 
afterwards of Barsanti. At the age of seven¬ 
teen he was appointed musical page to the 
Duke of York, with whom lie travelled on the 
Continent until the duke’s death. In 17C7 he 
returned to England and liecanie violinist in 
the king's band and the queen's private band. 

(3) Thomas Rawlings (k. London, 1773: 
</. .**>, violinist, pianist and composer, son of 
the preceding, lie studied music under his 
father ami Dittenhofer. He comi>oscd some 
instrumental music performed at the Pro¬ 
fessional Concerts, became a violinist at the 
(>pcra and the best London concerts, and a 
teacher of the violin, pianoforte and thorough¬ 
bass. He wrote and arranged many pieces 
lor the pianoforte, and rom|>oM-d some songs. 

RAWSTHORNE, Alan (A. Haslingdcn, 
Lancashire, 2 May 1903). 

English composer. After a period of train¬ 
ing for a career as a dentist, he first took up 
serious musical study in 1926 at the Royal 
Manchester College of Music, taking piano¬ 
forte, composition and cello with Frank 
Merrick, Keighley and Carl Fuchs respect¬ 
ively. Hr went abroad in 1930 for further 
study and was a pupil of Egon IVtri for 
VOL. VII 
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pianoforte. In 1932 he took an appointment 
at Darlington Hall, where he taught in the 
school and provided music for the School of 
Dance Mime, remaining there until 1934. 
His earliest mature compositions date Irorn 
the end of this period. In the following year 
he settled in London to devote himself to 
composition. 

From the very* first he established a dis¬ 
tinctive personal idiom, and his works soon 
attracted attention. In 1938 his Theme and 
Variations for two violins was given at the 
Ixtndon Festival of the I.S.C.M., and in the 
following year his * Symphonic Studies ' were 
performed at the Warsaw Festival. These 
two works created such an impression that he 
was immediately hailed as a composer of 
international importance, and his reputation 
was (irmly established. From 1941 until the 
end of the war Kawsthorne served in the army, 
but neither he nor his reputation stood still. 
His first pianoforte Concerto was played in 
London at a Promenade Concert in 1942, 
works of his were recorded under British 
Council auspices and he wrote several other 
important works, im hiding the fantasy over¬ 
ture ' Corteges ', which was first played at a 
Promenade Concert in 1945. Since the war 
Kawsthorne has coin|>osrd a series of major 
works, notably the oboe Concerto and violin 
Concerto, first played at the Cheltenham 
Festivals of 1947 and 1948 respectively, the 
Symphony, commissioned by the Koyal Phil¬ 
harmonic Society in 1950, which won praise 
from unexpected quarters, and the second 
pianoforte Concerto, commissioned by the 
Arts Council for the Festival of Britain, the 
most considerable instrumental work pro¬ 
ducer! by the Festival and probably Raws- 
thorne's greatest |x>pular success. 

His music, however, has never lacked a 
considerable popular following, Iwcausc it 
unfailingly gives the ordinary listener his 
money's worth emotionally without demand¬ 
ing the intellectual concentration that most 
modern music of comparable emotional con¬ 
tent initially docs. This is due to Kawsthorne's 
highly personal idiom, whic h lias not under¬ 
gone any significant change or development 
since his first mature works just before the 
war, and has shown little or no influence of 
any other music, except slightly in the violin 
Concerto, which is dedicated to Walton and 
him homage in the imitation of certain 
characteristic harmonic traits, perfectly ab¬ 
sorbed into Rawsthornc's own speech here 
though not permanently, there being no 
trace of them in the subsequent works); and 
in the second pianoforte Concerto, in the 
finale of which certain thematic and rhythmic 
elements foreign to Kawsthorne’s natural 
speech arc absorbed rather less perfectly. 

The most distinctive feature of Kawsthorne's 
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music is its harmonic structure. lie dispenses 
with key signatures, and his music is in a real 
sense atonal. It uses tonal harmony and is 
constantly on the verge of one key or another, 
but it tluciuaies ceaselessly and rapidly. The 
harmony is always spare, frequently in two 
parts only; thick harmony and fierce disson¬ 
ances arc rare, and the salient harmonic 
collisions are frequently simple thirds and 
sixths, sometimes disguised by su'pensions and 
passing-notes. *1 he tonal ambiguity arises 
front the endlessly changing succession of 
false relations and the liberal use of the tonally 
indefmite augmented triad. These basic 
features give a certain similarity to all Raws- 
thorite’s thematic material, as well as a close 
identity of mood to all his works, which he 
does nothing to lessen by means of picturesque 
orchestration; the only example’s of this are 
one or two passages in the ’ Symphonic 
Studies'. Rawsthorne’s music is pure pattern- 
making in the strictest sense, and besides being 
remarkably uniform in harmonic structure 
and homogeneous in texture, is usually ex¬ 
ceedingly regular in its rhythmic and melodic 
formation. Thee patterns are generally very 
busy, and semiquaver movement in 2-4 time 
is very common, with much use of short, quick 
scale passages alternating with common-chord 
arpeggio figurations in double note-values: 
these features form the basis not only of the 
decorative writing but also of the melodic 
themes themselves. 

So great is this uniformity that Rawsthornc's 
whole output is in a sense a succession of 
variations on a group of thematic formulae 
common to all the works. His first three 
successes were in variation form, to which 
the idiom is perhaps more suited than to 
big symphonic structures. Even among the 
later works, which display great masters’ of 
form, there is only one symphony, as com¬ 
pared with four concertos for solo instrument 
and orchestra, in which structural demands 
arc always less severe than in a symphony. 
It is also worth noting that Rawsthornr dors 
not attempt very large forms. The violin 
Concerto, his longest work, lasts half an hour, 
and the average length of his orchestral works, 
excluding the overtures, is only tweniv-two 
minutes. His invention, however, ap|x-ars to 
be endless, anti a compelling musical interest 
is maintained in every work, with the same 
continuity anti uniformity as characterizes 
their technical execution. ->nd although his 
idiomatic resource is so narrowly selective, 
Rawsthornc has made a virtue of these self- 
imposed limitations by his unfailingly effective 
exploitation of them and by establishing 
with them an unmistakable and remarkably 
consistent personal style. It is probably true 
to say that no other entirely unprogrammatic 
symphonic music by any modem composer 


has found such immediate popularity with so 
wide a public as Rawsthornc’s. Its serious¬ 
ness, its direct emotional eloquence, expressed 
with relatively little complexity, and the pre¬ 
vailing consonance of effect, immediately 
commend it to the ordinary listener, while its 
unique, arresting harmonic atmosphere and 
its technical fluency exert on the musician 
an extraordinary fascination for which his 
analytical faculty cannot easily account. 
Rawsthorne’s principal works are as follows : 

CHORAL WORK 

’A Canticle <f Man' (Randall Swingler) for baritone, 
chorus, flute K *tcs. ( 1053 ). 

ORCHI S I K M. WORKS 
’ Symphonic Studies' (193R). 

Overture ’ Street Corner ' (i<>j»). 
fantasy Overture ' Corteses ’ (1945). 

Concerto for ms*. (1948;. 

Symphony I 9 V» . 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCIILSTRA 
Com<-no for «Ur. & vtio. (I 03 <b. 

It. Concerto No. 1 f t«» 4 J’ originally with sly*. & |»rrc. 
only) ( 1939 b 

< loncerto for ob«*e & tigs. (1947). 

\’n. Concerto 1 i*>t 7 / an e.ulier ver*ion of tliiv work was 
destroyed in an air*raid durun: the war;. 

It. C-smeito No. 3 1*151). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

I no for flute. .>»**• \ pf. 1936). 

I heme and Variation* for j vnt. (1937). 

Sirin? Quartet rheme and Variations; I'»I 9 >. 

Clar. Quartet (1948). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

* Concertante * (l*> 34 ). 

VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata (tnjB). 

\ lOl.ONCr.I.LO AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata ( 1949 ). 

PIANorORTI’. SOLO 

J lla.-atellev (l 9 |8). 

Sonatina 1919 ). 

PIANOFORTE DIET 

‘ The ('reel voile after I/auk Walnut (1940b 
SONCS 

’ l’«« from the Swallow Book * (Ennt I oiler), cycle for 
contralto noiQ;. witli Alan Both. 

‘ The Enemy Speaks * C. Day Erwii) 1046b 
Three I remli Nursery Som-t (tojlC 
r. Je lull mi petit poupon. 

3 . II nlrut. il pleat. Isrrgore. 

3. Fait do-do. Pierrot. 

Two Sonet (John Fletcher) '1*140) 

1. .Way. Drliehit. 

1. Cod Lyarut. 

• Nout eiionv rroit Titles * (1040). 

(•arol <\V. R. Kodeeo (1948). 

Ako much imidenial music for film* and radio 
productions. 

C. M. (iii). 

Him. Dickinson. A. F-. F.. 'The I’rorrreNt of Alan 
KawMlinme ' M. Rev.. VoL XII. 19.M. P- 8 "). 
HovviLit. HiKi.ini. *A Note on Alan Rawsthornc' 
(M. & L.. XXXII. 1951. p. 19 ). 

Mrrirnt. Wiirnm. ‘Studies in Conieinporarv Music' 
London. 1948). 

Sff alt e Bush (collab. in tong cycle). 
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RAY. See Tonic Sol Fa. 

RAYBOULD, (Robert) Clarence ( b . 

Birmingham, 28 June 1886). 

English pianist, conductor and composer. 
He was educated at King Edward VI School. 
Birmingham, and was the first to take a 
Bachelor of Music degree in the University 0! 
Birmingham (1912). In that year he joined 
the staff of the Midland Institute School of 
Music as a teacher of harmony, counterpoint 
and kindred subjects. He assisted Rutland 
Boughton as conductor and pianist at the 
early festivals of the Glastonbury Festival 
Players, an experience which directed his 
interest towards the typically English forms 
of music and also declared his ability to deal 
competently with typically English perform¬ 
ances of the partly amateur kind. In the 
war of 1914-18 he served in the Shropshire 
Eight Infantry, and it was during that period, 
on 9 Dec. 191b, that his opera ' I he Suinida 
River ' was produced in Birmingham. After 
the war he acted (1919-2C) as conductor ami 
coach to the Bcecham Opera Company and 
he occasionally conducted the British National 
Opera Company. He toured extensively ax 
pianist and accompanist Iwth at home and 
in the dominions, and conducted some con¬ 
certs of British music in several European 
capitals. He took part as conductor in the 
1938 festival of the I.S.C.M. and a year 
before had lieen granted the fellowxhip (hon. 
<nma) of the Birmingham School of Music 
In 1939 he became chief assistant conductor 
to the B.B.C., and although he resigned in 
1945, he devotes much of his time to broad¬ 
casting. 11. c. c. 

RAYGADA PESAFIEL, Carlos (b. Lima. 
3 Feb. 1898). 

Peruvian critic and writer on music. In 
1920 he founded the art review ‘Stylo’ ami in 
1922 became music critic of ‘ 1,1 Coinercio'. 
In 1931-32 he was secretary of the National 
Academy of Music. He has lectured on 
Peruvian music at the Vina del Mar festival in 
Chile and at several U.S.A. universities, in 
1936 he became professor of the history of 
music at the Instituto “ Bach ” of Lima. He 
wrote a documentary ‘ Panorama musical del 
Peru’ for the 193b ‘Bolotin Latino Americano 
tie Musica * anti has published an ‘ Historia 
critiea del llinino Nacional ’ (Lima, 1943;. 
He is at present (1949) living in New York. 

S. P. 

Rayleigh, Lord. Stt Aeolian llarp. 

RAYMAN, Jacob. See Violin Family 

(English Makers). 

RAYMOND (Opera). See Thomas (A.). 

“ RAZOR ” QUARTET. The nickname 
of Haydn's string Quartet in F minor and 
major, Op. 55 No. 2 (in Ger. Hosier met ter), 
composed in, or shortly before, 1787, when the 
London music publisher Bland visited Haydn 
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at Esterhiz. The story goes that Haydn, 
while shaving with an unsatisfactory' blade, 
declared that he would give his best quartet 
for a good razor, and that Bland, presenting 
him with one, received this work in return. 

RE. The note I) in the nomenclature of 
France and Italy, and the second note in the 
scale in Solmization and Tonic Sol-fa. 

RE ENZO, IL (Opera). See Respighi. 

RE, IL (Opera). See Giordano. 

RE LEAR, IL (Opera). See Giiisi.an/oni. 

RE PASTORE, IL (Opera). See Bonno. 
GlI'CK. MlTASTASIO. MOZART. 

RE TEODORO IN VENEZIA, IL Opera). 
See Paisifllo. 

REA, William (b . London, 25 Mar. 1827 ; 
d. Newcastle-on-'Tyne, 8 Mar. 1903). 

English pianist, organist and composer. 
Aged about ten. lie learnt the pianoforte and 
organ from Jcrsiah Pittman, for whom lie 
acted as deputy for several years. In or about 
1843 he was appointed organist to Christ¬ 
church, Watney Street, St. Georgc’s-in-the- 
Kaxt, and at the same time studied the piano¬ 
forte, composiiion and instrumentation under 
Stcrndalc Bennett, appearing as a pianist at 
the concerts of the Society of British Musicians 
in 1845. On leaving that church he was 
appointed organist to St. Andrew Undershaft. 
In 1819 he left London for Leipzig, where his 
masters were Moschclcs and Richter; he 
subsequently studied under Drcyschock in 
Prague. 

(>n his return to England Rea gave eh amber 
concerts at the Beethoven Rooms in London, 
and became (1853) organist to the Harmonic 
Union. In 185G he founded the London 
Polyhyrnnian Choir, to the training of which 
be devoted much time, with excellent results; 
at the same time be conducted an amateur 
orchestral society. In 1858 he was appointed 
organixt at St. Michael's, Stockwell, his last 
post in Ixtntlon. 

In i860 Rea wav chosen, by competition, 
organist to the corporation of Ncwcastlc-on- 
Tyne, where he also successively filled the 
same post at three other churches, and at 
the l.Kwick Road Chapel. At Newcastle 
Rea, besides giving weekly organ and piano¬ 
forte recitals, formed a choir of eighty voices, 
whirh in 18b2 was amalgamated with the 
cxi'ting Sacred I larmonic Society of New¬ 
castle. In i8b7 he began a series of excellent 
orchestral concerts which were carried on 
every season for nine years, when he was 
compelled to discontinue them, owing to the 
pecuniary loss which they entailed. 

His published works eomprise four songs, 
three organ pieces and some anthems. At 
the close of 1880 he was appointed organist 
of St. Hilda's at South Shields; in 1888 he 
resigned the corporation ap|H>intmcnt. He 
was an honorary Fellow of the R.C.O. and in 
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1886 received the honorary degree of Mus.D. 
from the University of Durham. He com- 
posc-cl a 'Jubilee Ode’ for the Newcastle 
Exhibition of 1887. His wife, Emma Mary 
(born Woolhousc) ( d . 6 May 1893), was an 
accomplished musician, actively connected 
with the musical life of Newcastle. 

W. d. s. & p. k., abr. 

READ, Ernest (b. Guildford, 22 Feb. 
i 879 )- 

English conductor, lecturer and education¬ 
ist. I le was educated at the R.A.M. in London, 
where later on he became professor of aural 
training and kindred subjects, and of which 
institution he was made a Fellow. He has 
been active in many branches of musical 
education, is a member of the Associated 
Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. and has 
done much examining and lecturing. He is 
part author with Stewart Marphcrson of 
' Aural Culture based on Musical Apprecia¬ 
tion * (3 void.). His unique contribution has 
been the formation of the London Junior and 
London Senior Orchestras of young amateurs, 
whose performances have reached a high 
standard under his inspiring direction. 

11. c. c. 

Stf al in Children'' Concerts. 

READ, Frederick (b . Faversham, Dec. 
1837; d. Chichester, 28 Jan. 1925). 

English organist, conductor and composer. 
His first important post was at Christ Church, 
Reading, where he made his mark as a choral 
conductor as well as a church organist. 
Similarly at Chichester, where he was ap¬ 
pointed organist to the Cathedral in 1886 for a 
first period which lasted until 1902, anti where 
he introt 1 uced many important works as con¬ 
ductor of the Chichester Musical Society. At 
that time he was also a teacher of harmony 
and counterpoint at the R.C.M. in London. 
He was, moreover, an examiner for the As¬ 
sociated Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M.. 
and for the R.C.O. He was reappointed to 
Chichester Cathedral in 1921, and from that 
time he held the post until his death. 

Among Read’s many compositions, mostly 
for church use, his madrigal * Love wakes 
and weeps ' deserves mention, since it won the 
prize of the Madrigal Society. 11. c. c. 

Dim. — Am n. Ikon I'., Mu*. T., Mar. 1925. 

READE, Charles (ft. Ipsdrn, Oxon. 8 
June 1U14; J. London, u Apr. 1B84). 

English dramatist and novelist. He claims 
notice here in his capacity of expert connois¬ 
seur and one of the earliest collectors of old 
violins. He devoted much time to the study 
of violin construction, and — as his sons put 
it — acquired " as keen a scent for the 
habitat of a rare violin as the truffle dog for 
fungus beneath the roots of the trees 
Frequent visits to Paris resulted sometimes in 
prolit and at other times in financial cata¬ 


strophe; but they enabled him to bring to 
England some of the finest specimens of 
Cremona instruments He was in Paris 
buying a stock of thirty fiddles when the 
Revolution of 1848 broke out, and his com¬ 
panion, Henri, threw aside fiddle-dealing and 
joined the revolutionists. He was shot before 
his friend's eyes, and Rcade escaped with 
difficulty, leaving the fiddles behind. These 
were found stored away in a cellar after the 
Revolution, and eventually reached Rcade. 

At the time of the Special Loan Exhibition 
of Musical Instruments held at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in 1872 Rcade wrote a 
series of letters on Cremona violins in the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’, in which he propounded 
the theory that the “ lost Cremona varnish " 
was a spirit varnish laid over an oil varnish. 
Coming as it did from so noted a connoisseur, 
there were many who accepted the theory as 
the solution of the question. These letters 
were privately reprinted by G. H. M. Muntz, 
under the title 'A Lo*t Art Revived : Cremona 
Violins and Varnish ’ (Gloucester, 1873), and 
again in the volume entitled * Rcadiana ’ 
(London, 1882). In later life Rcade abandoned 
fiddles and fiddle trading, hut we find traces of 
his infatuation in his writings. The adventur¬ 
ous career of John Frederick Lott, the violin 
maker, is told by him, somewhat romantically, 
in his novel -Jack of all Trades’; while 
interesting matter concerning the violin comes 
into ‘ Christie Johnstone ’ and his collection 
of tales entitled * Cream ’. e. h.-a., abr. 

•V./ </ M Montagnaa* (D., tribute to). 

READING. English family of musicians. 

(«) John Reading <i) (ft. ?; d. Win¬ 
chester, 1692), organist and composer. He 
was appointed junior vicar-choral of Lincoln 
Cathedral on 10 Oct. 1667, poor vicar on 
28 Nov. 1 (>67 and master of the choristers on 
7 June 1670. He succeeded Randolph Jewett 
as organist of Winchester Cathedral in 1675 
and retained the office until 16R1, when he 
was appointed organist of Winchester College. 
He was the composer of the Latin graces 
sung before and after meat at the annual 
College election times and the well-known 
Winchester school song ' Dulce Do mum ’. 
All these are printed in Philip Hayes's * Har- 
inonia Wiccamica ’. 

(2) John Reading (ii) (ft. ? ; d. ?), organist 
and (?) composer. He was organist of 
Chichester Cathedral in 1674-1720. Several 
songs included in collections published be¬ 
tween 1681 and 1688 arc probably by one or 
other of these two Readings. 

(3) John Reading (iii) ( b . ?, 1677; d. 
London, g Sept. 1764), organist and composer. 
He was a chorister of the Chapel Royal in 
London under Blow. In 1696-98 he was 
organist of Dulwich College. He was ap¬ 
pointed junior vicar and poor clerk of Lincoln 
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Cathedral on 21 Nov. 1702, master of the 
choristers on 5 Oct. 1703 and instructor of the 
choristers in vocal music on 28 Sept. 1704. 
He appears to have resigned these posts in 
1707 and to have returned to London, where 
he became organist of St. John. Hackney (in 
1708), St. Dunstan in the West, St. Mary 
Woolchurchhaw, Lombard Street, and St. 
Mary Woolnoth. He published * A Book of 
New Songs (after the Italian manner: with 
Symphonies and a Thorough Ba>s fitted to the 
Harpsichord . . . ’, and (about 1709) * A 
Book of New Anthems ’. 

There was another person named Reading 
who was a singer at Drury Lane Theatre in 
I-ondon late in the 17th century. In June 
1695 he and Pate, another singer at the theatre, 
were removed from their places and fined 20 
marks each for being engaged in a riot at the 
Dog Tavern, Drury Lane, but were soon after 
reinstated. 

A Rev. John Reading, D.D., Prebendary of 
Canterbur\ Cathedral, preac bed there a v*r- 
mon in defence of church music and published 
it in 1663. w. 11. 11. 

READING ROTA. Set Si mi k i\ n i mi n 
in. 

REAL FUGUE. Ste Fugue. 

REALIZATION. A useful modern term 
lor the setting forth of a thorough-bass in lull 
harmony, with more or less elaborate textures, 
Irorn a continue part, either at sight in per- 
forinancc or in editing old music. 

REAY, Samuel (A. Hexham, 17 Mar. 
1ID2; < 1 . Newark-on*Trent, 21 July 1903). 

English organist and composer. He was 
noted for his fine voice and careful singing 
as a chorister at Durham Cathedral. After 
leaving tin- choir lie had organ lessons from 
Stimpson of Birmingham and then became 
successively organist at St. Andrew's, New¬ 
castle (1845), St. Peter’s, Tiverton (1847), in 
London at St. John's Parish Church, Hamp¬ 
stead (1851), St. Saviour's, Warwick Road 
(J856) and St. Stephen's, Paddington, Radley 
College (1839, succeeding E. G. Monk), 
Bury, Lancashire (1861), and in 1864 was 
appointed “Song-schoolmaster and organist" 
of the parish church, Newark, retiring from 
the latter post in 1901. but retaining that of 
Song-schoolmaster on the Magnus foundation 
until his death. In 1879 he distinguished 
himself by producing at the Bow and Bromley 
Institute, lamdon, two comic cantatas by 
J; S. Bach (Coffee Cantata and Peasant 
Cantata), which were performed there — 
certainly for the first time in England — on 
27 Oct., under his direction, to English words 
of his own adaptation. 

Reay published a Morning and Evening 
Service in F major, several anthems anti two 
madrigals, but was best known as a writer of 
partsongs. some of which (‘ The clouds that 
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wra P *» ' *^ c dawn day ’, written for the 
Tiverton Vocal Society) were deservedly 
popular. c. 

REBAB (Rebaba). A bowed instrument 
in popular use in Egypt and northern Africa. 
It has a rectangular IhkIv and one or two 
strings of twisted horsehair. {PLATE (ifi, 
\ ol. VII. p. 14G (i), No. 1.) f. w. 0. 

S« alto Vi«J Family. 

REBEC (Rebeck, etc.). An early viol of 
the elongated pear-shaped type, the smaller 
form being the lita. The name itself is one of 
the many corruptions of the Arabic tabdb, 
although the Oxford‘New English Dictionary’ 
says that the change of the final “ b " to " c" 
has "not been clearly explained". The word 
is first encountered in Low Latin in the 14th. 
century Aimeric de Peyrat or Peirac. 1 In the 
Spain of Juan Ruiz * we have the Moorish 
and Spanish guitars distinguished respectively 
as the guitana tnornra and the guitarra latino. 
It was much the same with the Arabic tabdb, 
which was called by the Spaniards the tahe; 
hence the Moorish and Spanish instruments 
• ould have liccn called the rob/ moriseo and the 
•abt giitfo (Greek, for that was what the lira 
was), which was shortened into tabtg, the re¬ 
mainder of the adjective (|^)n>po) being 
elided. 1 his was not an uncommon procedure 
in l.urojK-an words derived from Arabic: 
witness " Gibraltar", which was originally 
/abal al-ldnq (" mountain of T.iriq "), with 
the final s\ liable elided and with permutations. 
We find the word in France as the rabr< (14321, 
with its diminutive rtbecquin (1557), Iroili 
living clearly borrowings front the Iberian 
peninsula. Italy was similarly affected when 
it adopted its tfbf<(0 and trbtuiino, while the 
Portuguese still use the word tabtra. The 
name ttbe< superseded the older term tubiba, 
and its congeners, in the 16th century. 


II. O. I . 

The rebec was sha|>ed like the half of a 
|K-ar and was everywhere solid except at the 
two extremities, the upper of which was 
formed into a prg-box identical with that still 
m use and surmounted by a carved human 
head. The lower half was considerably cut 
down in level, thus leaving the -upper solid 
part of the instrument to form a natural 
fingerltoard. The portion thus cut down was 
scooped out, anti over the cavity thus formed 
was glued a short pine table, pierced with 
two trefoil-shaped soundholes and fitted with 
a bridge and sound-post lire PLATE 65, 
Vo' VII, p. 146 (i). No. 3). The player 
either rested the curved end of the instrument 
lightly against the breast or else held it like 
the Violin, l»etween the chin and the collar- 
l>one, and l*mcd it like the violin. It had 
three stout gut strings, tuned like the lower 


!>«.<: 


ngc. ' Glouariuin*. 1. 6*8; 
Libro dc buen amor ", i. i 


VII. 36B. 
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strings of the violin (g, d\ a'). Its tone was 
loud and harsh, emulating die female voice, 
according to a poem of the 14th century: 

Quiilam rrlm am arcuabanl. 

Mnlicbrnn voeem contingentcs.' 

An old Spanish poem speaks of “ el rabc 
gritador ” : , or the “ grating rebec **. This 
powerful tone made it useful in the medieval 
orchestra. Henry \ III employed the rebec 
in his stale band. 11 was chiellv used, however, 
to accompany dancing. Shakespeare's musi¬ 
cians in ‘ Romeo and Juliet Hugh Rebeck, 
Simon Calling Catgut) and James Soundpost 
were undoubtedly rebec players. After the 
invention of instruments of the viol and violin 
type it was banished to the streets of towns and 
to rustic festivities, whence the epithet “jo¬ 
cund " applied to it in Milton's ' L'Allegro'. 
It was usually accompanied bv the drum or 
tambourine. It was in vulgar use in France 
in the 18th century, as is proved by an ordin¬ 
ance issued by Guignon in his official capacity 
as " Roi des Yiolons" in 1742, in which 
street fiddlers are prohibited from using any¬ 
thing else : 

II kur wn permb d”> |oori (Pune nptn d'imiii*- 
mrnt ,i irois turtle' srulenirtii, cl ernnu «<>m iv.ni 
ilc rcliec, '.ms qu'ib |iui»cm »c M-mr il'un violon u 
quAlrc conies sou* qurlquc |>i<tc*ir qur ce soil. 

A similar order is extant, dated 1G28, in whit h 
it is forbidden to play the treble or bass violin 
“ dans les cabarets et les mauvais lieux ", but 
only the rebec. The rebec was extinct in 
England earlier than in France. It has long 
been totally disused, and no specimen was 
known until, at the Exhibition of Musical 
Instruments at Milan in 1881, six genuine 
specimens were shown. Representations of it 
in sculpture, painting, manuscripts, etc., are 
abundant. 

The custom of playing songs in unison with 
the voice, whic h came into vogue in the 131I1 
century, resulted in the classification of rebecs 
into definite “sets" answering in pitch to the 
treble, alto, tenor and bass voices. Martin 
Agricola, in his ' Musira instrumentalis' 
(1328) gives woodcuts of a set of rebecs w hich 
he* calls distant, alius, tenor and bonus. 

E. j. 1*., adds. F.. 11.-A. 

Steel* Lira. Rabat.. Ribibtr. Itubcba. 

REBEL. French family of musicians. 

(1) Jean-F£ry Rebel (b . Parts, Apr. 1661 : 
(I. Paris, ? 2 (buried 3) Jan. 1747). harpsichord¬ 
ist, violinist, conductor and composer. He was 
the son of Jean Rebel (d. 1692), a singer in the 
service of the French court and a pupil of his 
father and of Lully. He entered the orchestra 
of the Op£ra before 1700, became cembalist 
there before 1713 and later succeeded Mourct 
as conductor. Besides, Rebel was from 1703 to 

' Aimrric tic I’cyrat ; tee Du Chinee's 'Glo"jrium '. 
«.r. ' Ilautiosa ’. 

• Don Anl. Kiwi. tic ilitj : ut Vidal. * Les Instru¬ 
ments it archcl 


1746 one of the 24 liolons du roi and royal 
chamber composer from 1718 to 1727. His only 
opera. * Ulyssc ’ (libretto by Guichard), was 
produced at the Academic Roy ale de Musique 
on 21 Jan. 1703. For the Concert Spirituel 
he wrote, together with his brother-in-law 
Lalandc, six ‘Lemons dc tenebres'; but Rdbcl 
is of far greater importance as a composer of 
instrumental music, violin pieces and sonatas 

1693. » 7 ° 5 . >712 and 1713) and ‘‘character¬ 
istic ” ballet music for various instruments, 
such as * Caprice ’ (1711), ‘Boutade’ (1712), 
‘ !■*•* Caractcrcs de la dance [sic] ’ (1715), 

‘ Terpsichore’ (1720), ‘ Fantaisic ’ (1727), 

• I.es I’laisirs champetres * (n.d.; but certainly 
1 734 -‘ an< l '!•« r.lemt ns, symphonic nouvelle’ 
(n.d.. but 1737). Apart from the ‘ Boutade', 
of which no copy is known, these works were 
analysed in detail by L.dc La Laurcncic in his 
paper on the Rebel family (see Bibl.). A new 
edition of the 1 Caractcrcs de la dance \ with 
an historical introduction by Pierre Aubry, 
ap|>eared in 1903. 

Set el* KuiKirur tollab.). 

(2) Annc-Rcnec Rebel ( b . Paris, 1G62; 
d. Paris, 17221, singer, sister of the preceding. 
She appeared in the court ballets, etc., from 
the age of eleven and Isccainc one of the best 
singers at court. In 1(184 she married the 
coni|x»ser Michel Richard de Lalandc. 

Ste el* Islamic M. It.. liutUantl). 

(3) Franfois R6bel (b. Paris, 19 June 
1701; d. Paris, 7 Nov. 1775), violinist and 
composer, nephew of the preceding, son of (1). 
He had lessons from his father, entered the 
orchestra of the Paris Optra as a violinist at 
the age of thirteen and succeeded his father as 
one of the 24 liolons du nii in 1717 and as royal 
chainlscr coni|>oscr in 1727. lie formed a life¬ 
long friendship and companionship with 
Francois Franetrur. According to Quant/, 
and Marpurg they were together in Prague in 
1723, at the sumptuous production of Fux’s 
coronation opera ‘ Costanza c fortezza ’. 

I hey were jointly appointed leaders of the 
Opera orchestra in 1733. inspectors of the 
C)|»era in 1746 and directors in 1749. This 
last position they occupied until 1733. and 
again from 1737 to Apr. 1767, when Berton 
and Trial succeeded them. Rebel, however, 
retained unofficial responsibility in the ad¬ 
ministration until his death. He had been 
made a chevalier of the order of St. Michel in 
1760. 

Jointly Rel>el and Francmur wrote the 
music of the following operas and divertisse¬ 
ments. some of which were given at the Paris 
Opera and some at court performances at 
Versailles or Fontainebleau only : ‘ Pyrame ct 
Thisbc ' (1726): ‘Tarsis et Zclic ’ (1728); 

* Scandcrbeg ’ (1735); ‘Ballet de la paix ’ 
(1738); ‘ Les Augustalcs ’ and ‘ Le Retour du 
roi ’ ( 1744 ) I ‘ Zclindor ‘ I.a Fdicite ’ and 
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‘ Lc Trophic * (1745); 4 Ism^nc ’ (1750); 
4 Les G6nics tutelages ’ (1751); interludes for 
plays, ‘ Eugenic ’, * Lcs Fees ’ and 4 Lc Magni- 
fique ’ (1753); ‘ Lc Prince dc Noisy * (1760); 
finally additions for a revival of Lully's 
4 Pcrs^c ’ in 1770 (with Bury and Dauvergnc). 
R*bel, by himself, wrote the music for a 
P•aslorale heroique celebrating the birth of the 
Dauphin in 1730 and the intermedes for the 
comedy ‘Amour pour amour’ in 1763 (which 
were reset twelve years later by Grctrv). He 
also composed some cantatas, a Tc Deum 
sung at Rhcims at the 44 Sacre du Roi ” and 
a De Profundis, performed at the Concert 
Spiritucl in 1763; but all his music is now 
forgotten, excepting a lively air in the first 
finale of 4 Pyrame et ThisW ’, which was 
adapted to a much-admired pas stuI of Mile de 
Camargo, thence became a popular (ontiedanie 
— the first instance of such adaptation — and 
in this form is preserved in the ‘ Cle du 
caveau ', under the title of 4 La Camargo ’. 

A. L. 

Him. —I.a LAimrvnr, I., ur, • L'n- Dynastic .!«• 
muikirm .nix XVII cl XVIII ».«lr»: lr. 

IWbd' (S.I.M.G.. VII. 1905 6). 

REBELLE. See Ri nun . 

REBF.LO (Rcbello), Joao Soares (or 
Joiio Lourenyo) lb. Carninlia. iIkkj; d. S. 
Amaro nr. Lislion, ifi Nov. ibbi). 

Portuguese composer. He was a fellow- 
student of Prince John (later King John IN’). 
At the age of fourteen lie entered the choir 
of the ducal chapel at \ ilia Yi^osa, and he 
was not forgotten when John ascended the 
throne in 1640. Rrbelo was choirmaster at 
court, received titles and honours, and it was 
to him that the musician-king dedicated his 
Defence ol Modern Music \ The works of 
44 Rebcllinho " were printed, in accordance 
with a clause in the king’s will: 

' 1’iilrni turn vrxper.irum, lum complcurum. lirni 
Mavnili. ai. l.amcnlJimiict cl Mivcrrrr ' Rome, 1617 . 

Nar., I.iilxiii. pjrthool* of jiiiI choir only. 

Oilier works in manuscript for 4 to 17 
voices are mentioned, but are apparently lost. 

j. M. T. 

REBER, Napoleon-Henri (b . Mulhousc, 
Alsace, 21 Oct. 1807 ; d. Paris, 24 Nov. 1880). 

French composer and teacher. At the age 
of twenty he entered the Paris Conservatoire, 
studying counterpoint and fugue under 
Sruriot and Jclrns|»crgrr, and composition 
under Lesueur. Circumstances led him to 
compose chamber music, after the success of 
which hr attempted opera. His music to the 
second act of the charming ballet * Lc Diablo 
amoureux’ (23 Sept, iftjo), the music for the 
rest of which was by Benoist, was followed at 
the Opera-Comic,uo by 4 La Nuit dc Noel 
three acts (9 Feb. 1848), 4 Lc Pore Gaillard ’. 
three acts (7 Sept. 1852), 4 I .os Papillotes de 
M. Benoit ’, one act (28 Dec. 1853), and ‘ Lex 


Dames capitaincs \ three acts (3 June 1857). 
In these works he strove to counteract the 
tendency towards noise and bombast then so 
prevalent both in French and Italian opera 
and to show how much may be made out of 
the simple natural materials of the old French 
opua-to'rique by the judicious use of modern 
orchestration. 

In 1831 R.-ber was appointed professor of 
harmony at the Conservatoire, and in 1833 
the well-merited success of 4 Lc Pore Gaillard’ 
procured his election to the Institut as Ons¬ 
low’s successor. Soon after this he renounced 
the theatre and returned to chamber music. 
He also began to write on music, and his 
well-known 4 Train- d’harmonie’ (1882) went 
through many editions. In 1862 he succeeded 
Halcvy as professor of composition at the 
Conservatoire; from 1871 lie was also inspec¬ 
tor of the branches of the Conservatoire. He 
died after a short illness .mil was succeeded as 
member of the Institut by Saint-Saens. He 
was made chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
in 1833. and oflicicr in 1870. 

Reber s compositions comprise four .sym¬ 
phonies, a Quintet and three quartets for 
strings, one pianoforte Quartet, seven trios, 
duets for violin and pianoforte, and piano¬ 
forte pieces for two and four hands. Portions 
of his ballet ’ II liable amoureux' were pub¬ 
lisher! for orchestra and performed at con¬ 
certs. I,, ,873 he produced a cantata called 
‘ Roland ', but 4 la- Men^trier A la cour 
op'ra-eemiqve, and ‘ Naim ’, grand opera in 
hse acts, were never performed, though the 
overtures are engraved. 

c. adds. m. l. p. 

REBHUHN (Rcphun), Paul (b. t ; d. ?). 

German 16th-century poet and composer, 
lie wrote dramas to which he com,rosed the 
muM« introduction, aongj, choruses). A 
modern edition was published by the Littera- 
rivher Vcrrin, Stuttgart, 1839 (Vol. XI.IX). 

' '.mu.1'. first published at Zwickau ill 
133 6 . '* •» good example of his attempt to 
bung order into the rhythmical construction 
of his rhymes on classical lines, and in this he 
was a precursor of Opiu. F.. v. d. s. 

REBIKOV, Vladimir Ivanovich (b. 
Krasnoyarsk, Siberia, 31 May 1886; d. 
Yalta. Crimea, 1 Dec. 1920). 

Russian composer, lie studied in Moscow 
and Berlin, and was the founder of musical 
societies at Odessa and Kishinev. In his 
time hr was one of the most advanced com¬ 
posers of the Russian school (whole-tone 
scale, unresolved dissonances, rows of fourths 
and fifths, etc.). An imitator of Tchaikovsky 
in his early days, lie developed about 1900 a 
style of his own. His works include inanv 
pianoforte pieces, among them 4 Reveries 
dautomne ’, Op. 8 (1897), the best-known of 
his early works. 4 Melomimiqucs *, Opp. u. 
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15, 17. * Aspircr et at lend re * (called a tableau 
musical-fisychologique), Op. 25, ‘Chansons 
blanches Op. 48 (on the while keys only), 
* Lcs Danscs *, Op. 51, and many others. He 
also composed several suites for orchestra and 
string orchestra, published between 1899 and 
1914. For the stage Rebikov wrote ballets, 
including ‘ Yelka ’ (‘ The Christmas Tree 
written for singers and dancers), produced in 
Moscow on 30 Oct. 1903 and very popular 
on Russian stages. It was also produced in 
Prague in 1906 and elsewhere. * Snow-White ’ 
(Tiflis, 1909) and others followed. 

Smaller works in dramatic form arc his 
Dramatized Fables ’ from I. A. Krilov (9 
parts, 1902), ‘Thca* (1907, text by A. P. 
Vorotnikov), ‘ The Woman with the Dagger ’ 
(1911, from Arthur Schnitzlcr’s play) and 
' Alpha and Omega ’ (1911, text by Rebikov 
himself), “ musico-psvcholographic ” dramas 
‘The Abyss’ (1910) and ‘The Gentry’s 
Nest ’, Op. 55 (after Leonid Andreyev); 
‘Narcissus’ (1913), an opera founded upon 
Ovid's ‘Metamorphoses’; a fairy opera, 
‘ Prince Charming and Princess Beautiful '; 
opera * The Storm ’, founded on Korolenko 
(Odessa, 1894). a. i.. 

IIiiii.. — Momagc-NMiiav XI. , ' Rcbikol" in ‘Con¬ 
temporary Russian Cnmpmrn London. 1917). 
Rowi.rv, AlIC. ’ Rclnkov* (XI. Rev.. IV. 1941. p. iij,. 

Set aha Cevarrt Russian Iran*. of irraiitr . 

Rcboul, Jean. St* Franck (C.. tons . Warner R.. 
soiir). 

RECHERCHE (Fr., sought out, searched 
out). The French equivalent of rieercato, from 
which the word rietreare and the form of 
music to which it applies is derived. Beethoven 
still used this old term to mean strict fugal 
writing as distinct from a freer treatment. 
He calls the ‘Great Fugue' for string quartet. 
Op. 133. “ tantot libre, lantot recherchee ". 

R-CHID, Djemal. See Rev. 

R&CIT (Fr.). A 17th-century term for a de¬ 
clamatory melody supported by simple accom¬ 
paniment, usually a vocal solo of that kind, 
but also, by analogy, an instrumental piece, 
such as an organ piece with the tune played 
on a solo stop. 

RECITAL. A performance of solo music 
by one or two. much more rarely more per¬ 
formers, generally in a small concert hall. 
The term was probably first used by Liszt in 
London at his performance at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. 9 June 1840. though as apply¬ 
ing to the separate pieces and not to the whole 
performance. The advertisement of the 
concert says that “ M. Liszt will give Recitals 
on the Pianoforte of the following pieces ”. 
The name was afterwards adopted by Halle 
and others. c., rev. 

RECITATIVE (Fr. recitalif ; Ger. Recita¬ 
lic ; I tab rentalii o ; from Lat. reeitare ). The 
name given to the declamatory portions of an 
opera, oratorio or cantata as opposed to the 


lyrical. Recitativo secco denotes the type of 
recitative where the rhythm is free to follow 
the verbal accentuation, the interest thus 
lying in the vocal part, the accompaniment 
being reduced to the merest frame; recitativo 
slromentato, on the other hand, has a more 
elaborate instrumental part, the music neces¬ 
sarily becoming of a more rhythmical pattern. 
Recitative in one form or another has for 
over three centuries been a part of the opera 
structure ; it is by its means that the necessary 
explanations and formal dialogue arc dealt 
with, and there is no difference in essentials 
between such passages in works of the Wag¬ 
nerian school, for instance, and those of Peri 
and Monteverdi. 

For a long time the recitativo secco was played 
on a harpsichord and pianoforte from a 
figured bass, in the earlier period always with 
the written bass played on a string instrument. 
By Mozart's time, of course, the pianoforte 
was well established as a solo and chamber- 
music instrument, but the harpsichord still 
persisted in the theatre as a continuo instru¬ 
ment for recitatives. 

During the earlier half of the 19th century 
the practice arose, more especially in England, 
of using double-bass and cello, the former 
playing the basso continuo, the latter the 
harmonies arfieggiando .' It is recorded that 
Lindlcy often embellished his share by the 
introduction of figures and ornamental pass¬ 
ages; but, however ingenious this may have 
l»ecn. it was entirely at variance with the 
effect intended by the composer, which was 
simply to give support to the vocal line and to 
conjoin the modulations of the music. An 
example of this treatment is here shown as a 
curiosity: 


Dox Oiovaxxi 



Per la mano «st* nl-lo . ra mr 
I 



LcroREt-to Don Oiova.sni 




1 Srt Dr.sgom tii . LlNDLEV. 



RECITING-NOTE 

English recitative, so far as it is peculiar, is 
discussed elsewhere.' N . c. c. 

Bidl.—Spitz. Charlotte ‘Die Eniwicktun® dn “Stile 

rcciUUvo'" (A.M., Apr. i 9 2i), PP . 

RECITING-NOTE (La,, repetcussio, nolo 
dominant ). A name sometimes given to that 
important note in a Gregorian tone on which 
the greater portion of every verse of a psalm 
or canticle is continuously recited. .As this 
particular note invariably corresjwnds with 
the dominant of the mode in which the psalin- 
tonc is written the terms dominant and 
rcciting-note arc frequently treated as inter¬ 
changeable. 

The te rm is similarly applied to the corre¬ 
sponding notes of the Anglican chant. 

Chanline. Mole. Pvalm'ody. " 

II. mu K * r, ° v *i n dcr ' 11 *.Mor 

RECORDER (I). An early flute, also called 
the English Flute, the chief member of a 
family of flutes blown vertically. 1 It has 
a cylindrical head with, generally, a beak- 
shaped mouthpiece and a body pierced with 
eight holes (one thumb-hole and seven finger- 
holes). The bore of the Inxly tapers, from the 
point where it joins the head, to the foot of the 
instrument. The l>ody of most modern re¬ 
corders, following the design of late 17th- and 
1 15 th-century instruments, is generally made 
in two jointed sections (middle and foot with 
only the lowest hole in the foot section. This 
makes it possible to adjust the lowest hole to 
a position convenient for the littlr finger of 
either a right- or left-handed player. The 
proportions of the taper bore and the size and 
positions ol the eight holes are critical in the 
construction of a recorder, which has to give 
a chromatic compass of over two octaves. No 
less important are the proportions and voicing 
or the “ whistle ” mouthpiece. The main 
purpose of the thumb-hole is to assist the pro¬ 
duction of the harmonics of the second octave, 
?° ,hat lh ®y so ""d clearly with only slightly 
increased breath pressure. 

Recorders form a complete family or “con- 
SOrl b >’ themselves, being made in different 
M/.es, corresponding to different voices, for 
part-playing. Traditionally made of wood 
and sometimes ivory, the smaller members of 
the family are now largely of plastics in mass- 
production. 

The name “recorder" was derived from 

'x'hird''- /VI mcani, '& “ si "S like 
• l»>rd , but the instrument has been known 

»> a number of names in different languages, 
''Inch can l>c classified as follows: 

0 * h c'K-ak-shapctl mouthpiece: flit, 
a ore (Fr.) and SchnabAflot, Gcr.). 

(a) From the “Apple " or plug which stops 
the upper end of the tube to form the 
whistle mouthpiece : “ f, pp ! c flulc •• 

** l ,l,,,CElL • Fierce Flute. 
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•he generic term which describes all 
** "histle flutes", not only recorders), 
Bloekflote (the modern German word for a 
recorder). 

(3) From the characteristically sweet tone of 
the instrument: flit, done, (Fr.), fluuto 
dole, (Ital.). 

-I From the instrument's close association 
with England and to distinguish it from 
the German or “ transverse ” flute: 
" English flute ", flute (fAn^/etem. 

1 V * he recorder was know n in France, in the 
tbth and 17th centuries, as /,; flute a neuf 
trout, because at that period the movable 
foot-joint had not Ixen introduced, and 
makers provided for the needs of both 
right- and left-handed players by dupli¬ 
cating the lowest hole (the hole which 
was not used being stopped with wax to 
leave the normal eight holes for playing). 

Whereas the word "flute" (flauto, flit,, 
riot,) has often been used as a generic term 
covering all kinds of transverse and Apple 
flutes, its meaning crystallized in the 17th and 
the first half of the tilth centuries to indicate 
the recorder, the transverse type being dis- 
linguished by the terms "German flute", 
Ira:,no or some other equivalent. 

I hr recorder has a chromatic compass of 
two octaves and a note, the semitones living 
produced by a system of cross-fingerings. 
Ibis system has proved so successful in the 
« .ise of the recorder, with its relatively small 
iingrrholes an<i low breath pressure, that 
attempts to add a key system (like that of 
other woodwind instruments) have never met 
with any success. The only key necessary in 
the case of the recorder is that prov ided for the 
lowest hole of the bass and sometimes the 
tenor of the family. Owing to its length the 
bass ,s generally fitted with a metal tube 
< rather like the crook of a bassoon to conduct 
the player s breath to the head of the instru¬ 
ment. 

History. The recorder can Ik- traced 
back, m England, a, least as far as the 12th 
century.’ We have no surviving instruments 
ol such early jx nods, and so turn for evidence 
to the illuminations of manuscripts, carvings 
in wood and stone, and references to the 
instrument in early literature. From the 
beginning of the 16th century more definite 
information is available. The writers Virdung 
( Musica getutscht ’, ,5,,), Agricola (• Mu¬ 
sics instrumcntalis deudsch \ 1528) and 
C.anass, ( Opera intilulata Fontegara *, ,535) 
all desrr.be the family of recorders (flutes). 

\ irdung and Canassi both refer to three sizes : 
the d,scant g ) (which would now be called a 
trebe not the modern "descant ”). 

(c and bastus (f), ,0 which Agricola ad,Is an 
p»>! ■° ld bmrumrno of Music*. 
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nil us. The inventory of Henry \ Ill's collec¬ 
tion of musical instruments 1 lists forty re¬ 
corders. most of them in sets, including also 
“ one Greate Base Recorder of woodc 
Practorius (‘ Syntagma musicum 1620), in 
discussing the family of Blotkfioten (*‘ latinis 
fistula, so von den Italienern Flauto, von den 
Knglandern Rccordor genennet wrrdrn ”), 
lists eight different sizes: Exilent , two sizes of 
Distant, Alt, Ttnor, Ilnurl. Bass and (liossbass 
with g". d". C", g . e'. f. B? and F as their 
lowest notes. It is difficult to imagine all 
these instruments Ijeing played in consort 
together — the bass in B? by the side of a 
Distant in d" would Ik* almost comparable 
with clarinets in By and A playing together. 
However, Mersenne (* Harmonic universellr 
1636) divides recorders into two sets, graniljfu 
and ftlil jru, the one beginning where the 


There is also the short four-part ‘ Gavotc pour 
les Flustes douccs ’ by the Sicur Henry Le 
Jcunc given by Mersenne as an example of 
writing for recorders. Morlev’s ‘ Consort 
Ixssons ’ show the use of the instrument in 
•* broken consorts ”, and Francis Bacon, 
writing about consorts of instruments, re¬ 
marked that “ the recorder and stringed 
music agree well 

The woodcuts which illustrate the writings 
of Yirdung, Agricola, Ganassi, Practorius and 
Mersenne, and the few instruments which 
survive from this period, show these early 
recorders to have been simple in design, 
ta|>ering a little towards the foot, but ending 
in a slight flare, and generally made in one 
piece apart from the fipple. They were 
flu Its a nnf Irons, and when a key was provided, 
as on the larger instruments, it had duplicate 



other leaves off. AppKing this to Practorius, 
we have instruments in (•, G and D in the 
little set and F, B> ami C in the great set, 
which is understandable. 

During the jreriod covered by these writers 
it was usual to group instruments of a kind in 
consort together, playing music in parts such 
as the ‘ Danseryc ’ published by Tieltnan 
Susato in 1551 or Anthony Holbornc's collec¬ 
tion of five-part pavans, galliards and other 
dances for “ Viols, Violins or other Musicall 
Windc instruments” (1509). The music was 
produced in parts suitable for any consort of 
instruments. Towards the end of this period 
flutes (f.r. recorders) were occasionally speci¬ 
fied. Notable examples are the flute part of 
Morlcy's ‘Consort Lessons’ (1599) *, an 
anonymous 4 Sonada a 3 Fiauti ’ with basso 
tontinuo (from Breslau, t. 1620), a 4 Sonatella a 
5 Fiauti et Organo ’ by Antonio Bcrtali and a 
• Sonata a 7 Fiauti ’ by J. H. Schmelzcr. 

' B.M., Harl. 1419. f. 202-3. 

1 Probably intended lor bass recorder. Sri Proc. Rov. 
Mu*. Ass., Nov. 1947. 


touches (to suit the little finger of either hand). 
The key mechanism was generally protected 
by a perforated collar. The tables of finger¬ 
ings given by Virdung. Agricola, Ganassi and 
I.uscinius 4 vary a little in details, but reveal 
the essentials of the system in use to-day. 

The recorder seems to have gone tem¬ 
porarily out of use in England during the Civil 
War, for the following passage occurs in the 
preface to 4 The Delightful Companion : or, 
Choice new lessons for the Recorder or Flute’ 
by John Carr (1G84): 

This Delightful Companion the Pipe Recorder hath 
been for a lone lime out of u*e. but now il’s beginning 
to be in a greater repute than ever it was before, and 
indeed there i* no music for so natural a voice. It 
admits of excellent harmonv in contort of two or three 
part*. . . . 

About twenty years before this the flageolet 
had been a popular instrument. In 1661 
Thomas Greeting published his 4 Pleasant 
Companion for the Flagclct ’, anti among his 

1 ' Natural Philosophy*. Centurv II, 278. 

' * Muturgia *eu praxis music ae* 1336) - prac tically 
a Latin translation of VirdungN book. 
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friends were Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Pepys, 
both of whom played the flageolet about this 
time. In Feb. 1668 Pepys first heard the 
recorders, when he went to see Massinger’s 
‘ The Virgin Martyr ’, and bought one from 
his flute maker, Drumblcby. 

In 1679 John Hudgebut brought out ‘ A 
Vadc Mccum for the Lovers of Musick, 
Shewing the Excellency of the Rcchorder *, in 
which he compares the recorder with the 
flageolet, to the detriment of the latter. Next, 
John Banister (who had played the flageolet 
to Pepys in 1668) published for the recorder, 
in 1681, 'The Most Pleasant Companion'; 
then, in 1683, came Humphrey Salter's * The 
Genteel Companion ’ for the recorder. From 
this it appears that the flageolet was fashion¬ 
able for a time before the recorder came into 


Fifth higher (c*). Eichtli higher (f'j. Voice. Tliiul 
lower (d"). Tenor 5th («V| lower c’). Ban <f). Douhlr 
bast (c) (the notes in brackets are chcn in the original 
on a ttave). 

These correspond to the following, to give 
them their modern names: descant, sopra- 
nino, alto in D, tenor, bass and double bass. 
A magnificent quartet of recorders by ibis 
same Brcssan is preserved in the Grosvenor 
Museum at Chester, comprising treble, alto, 
tenor and bass. Also in that museum is an 
alto in e?' by Brcssan, and the present writer 
can add a " fourth flute " in b»' bv the same 
maker. 

These instruments by Brcssan represent 
some of the finest work of instrument makers 
of the period (1700-30). They differ from 
the earlier recorders by Ixing made in three 
'cction': head, middle and foot. With the 



its own as the favourite instrument fin amateur 
musicians. 

AI>oul this time the recorder shared with 
the flageolet, as far as these little tune-book* 
were concerned, a system of tablaturc or "riot 
notation " which showed the fingering for 
each note. The instructions in these ‘Com¬ 
panions’ apply to the treble recorder in f' and 
form the basis from which the technique of 
present-day recorder playing has dcve!o|x d. 

In 1G93 Hudgebut published a * Thesaurus 
musicus ’ which included a number of duets 
for treble recorders, but showed on its title- 
page a quartet of recorders, including the bass. 
Even though the music published for the 
recorder at the end of the 17th century was 
lor the treble, other members of the family 
were still in use. The James Talbot Manu¬ 
script 1 not only gives detailed measurements 
of a tenor and bass recorder made by Brcssan. 
but lists the following flutes (recorders) in rela¬ 
tion to the treble (f'): 

* Ch. Ch. Music MS 1187. 


adjustable foot-joint the duplicate hole is no 
longer needed, although the keys of the tenor 
and bass retain their double touches. The 
outward dc>ign is more ornamental, with tin’ 
characteristic bulges at the joints and mouth¬ 
piece (to give added strength as well as orna¬ 
ment), more elaborate turnings and a more 
pronounced foot. The voicing is exceptionally 
fine, and gives full and mellow tone in the 
lower register, rising to clear, pure upper notes 
without shrillness. The treble and alto of the 
Chester recorders are provided with “ double 
holes ” for the two lowest holes (two small 
holes lx»rcd side by side in place of a larger 
hole, to facilitate the playing of the two lowest 
semitones, to which the system of cross¬ 
fingerings does not apply), in pitch most of 
Br«-*san’s recorders arc nearly a tone below 
New Philharmonic. 

Bressan s most famous contcm|>orarics were 
the Stancsbvs, father and son. Thomas 
Stancsby, senior, died about 1734, and his 
son, also Thomas, died in 1734 at the age of 
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sixty-two. From this wc can judge that 
Stancsby, senior, was making flutes from 
about 1690 onwards. Hawkins 1 mentions 
both the Stanesbys and Bressan, but criticizes 
the intonation of the latter's instruments — a 
criticism which is not supported by the speci¬ 
mens tried. 

The chief composers for the recorder at this 
period were Daniel Purcell, James Paisiblc. 
Robert King. John Banister. Godfrey Finger, 
Raphael Courtivillc and William Croft. Their 
music took the form of ducts for two treble 
recorders, sonatas for treble recorder and 
thorough-bass, and for two treble recorders 
and thorough-bass. 

The flute parts in the dramatic works of 
Blow and Purcell were for recorders, and the 
bass recorder is sometimes implied, as in 
Purcell’s * Chaconne for Flutes * (’ Dio- 
clcsian'). 

Soon after the turn of the 17th century J. B. 
l/Hllet of Ghent settled in I^indon a% a per¬ 
former on the recorder and oboe, and intro¬ 
duced into England the transverse flute of 
conical bore with one key which had been 
" perfected ” on the continent al>out t68o. 
This was the German flute or iraiena, which 
was eventually to oust the English flute or 
recorder from its position as the favourite 
instrument of the gentleman of fashion and 
take its place in the growing orchestra. His 
published compositions include sonatas for 
flute and bass and for flute, oboe and bass, 
which are to Ik- found side by side with music 
for the German flute. 

Ltrillel's chief contemporaries and succes¬ 
sors who wrote for the recorder include Bar- 
santi, Bononcini, Fiocco, Graupner, Pepusch, 
Sammartini, Schukhard and Robert Valen¬ 
tine. In France at this time they were com¬ 
posing quantities of music for " 2 musettes, 
vielles, flutes a bee, flutes traversieres, hautbois 
ou violons sans basse” in which the individual 
characteristics of the recorder were submerged 
in the welter of alternative instruments. Baton, 
Boismorticr, the Chedcvillcs. Aubert and 
Xaudot were the chief composers of this school. 
In 1707 Hotteterre-lc-Romain published his 
' Principcs de la flute traversiere . . . dc la 
flute a bee ou flute douce . . which was 
to become the model for many later instruction 
books. 

The great j»opularity of the recorder in 
England is reflected in the fact that at the 
foot of most song sheets was provided a trans¬ 
position of the tune to a suitable key "for the 
Flute ". The seeds of the air with variations 
for the flute were sown in ‘ The Division 
Flute’ (1706;, a collection of divisions on 
popular grounds in imitation of Simpson’s 
‘ Division Violist ’. 

In ‘ The Modern Music Master ’ (1730), a 

■ History, IV. 483. 


compendium of instructions for various instru¬ 
ments. the flute (recorder) appears on an 
equal footing with the German flute. From 
then on the latter gained steadily in popularity. 

In the 18th century the treble recorder was 
the standard instrument. Such other' re¬ 
corders as were in use were generally treated 
as transposing instruments and named accord¬ 
ing to their interval of transposition from the 
f' of the treble. About the middle of the 
century, after giving a table of fingerings for 
the treble recorder, Tans'ur writes: 

Of Flutei there are many St in, as a Conceit Flute ; a 
Thud Flute ; a Fifth, and a Sixth, and an Uitaie Flute; 
yet all may be played by the foregoing Rules. 

Of these the concert flute is, of course, the 
treble, and wc recognize the fifth and octave 
flutes as our descant and sopranino respectively. 
The sixth flute, none other than the smaller of 
the two diuanl flutes of Praetorius, is in d", an 
octave above alto in d\ This sixth flute was 
popular in the 18th century as a solo instru¬ 
ment, concertos with string orchestral accom¬ 
paniment being written for it by Babel!. 
Baston and Woodcock, the last-named also 
writing concertos for two sixth flutes. 

The relating of the recorders to the f' of the 
treble set them apart from the other wood¬ 
wind instruments at the time the orchestra 
was bring l>orn. Troian and ol>ocs played to 
a system of "six fingers D”. The correspond¬ 
ing six fingers (and thumb) on the treble 
recorder was G. To sustain the recorder’s 
popularity against the rivalry of the German 
flute Stancsby, junior, the maker, and Louis 
Merci, a player, combined forces in an 
attempt to rationalize the woodwind families. 
By adopting the "six fingers D" of the Ger¬ 
man flute and oboe as their standard, the 
descant (fifth flute) and tenor recorders be¬ 
came their fundamental instruments, the 
others being transposed accordingly. This 
idea never caught on. and the recorder 
eventually died out. 1 Before this happened, 
however, the finest music in the repertory of the 
recorder had Ix-en composed by Bach, Handel 
and Telemann. 

(Compositions. - - Bach did not write solo 



The Hands, from Hotlclerre’s Book. 

’It has been tried again in modern times, hut without 
success. 
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sonatas for the recorder, but used it frequently 
in his orchestra. He also used the German 
Bute, but distinguished clearly between the 
two. Bach’s recorder parts were marked 
Flauto and were generally written in the 
French violin clef (treble clef on bottom line). 
Owing to the differences in pitch between 
Bach’s organs and the instruments of his 
woodwind players (Kammaton — like the re¬ 
corders of Bressan) Bach often wrote out a 
transposed continuo so that the two would fit 
in performance. Modern editors, by adopting 
the key of the organ continuo parts and trans¬ 
posing the woodwind parts, make it difficult 
to judge the tessitura of the recorder parts from 
a modern score and impossible in some in¬ 
stances to use modern treble recorders in 
performance. 

Treble recorders arc required in the second 
and fourtli Brandenburg Concertos, also 
Bach's own F major version of the latter. 
They figure prominently in a dozen church 
cantatas (examples of the transpositions men¬ 
tioned al>ove occur in No. 106 — whole tone 

and No. lyj minor third), and in the 
“ Birthday *’ Cantata from which the aria 
" Schafc konnen " is taken. In these works 
Bach exploits the full range of the recorder. 
There arc parts for recorders in the Easter 
Oratorio and the St. Matthew Passion, though 
the more important solos in these works are 
given to the Irareni. 

Handel’s use of the recorder began with 
four sonatas out of the twelve which make up 
his Op. i, and the Italian cantata * Nell dolce 
dell’ ohlio in which the recorder plays an 
obbligato. Ilis many trio-sonatas arc assigned 
rather vaguely to two oboes or flutes or violins 
and bass, and, like the Frenc h duets mentioned 
above, contain little characteristic recorder 
music apart from the Trio in F major, < >p. i, 
No. 4. In the orchestra Handel used the 
recorder ( flauto ) side by side with the traiersa. 
hut in addition to the treble he occasionally 
calls for sopranino (flauto fntcolo in * Ki- 
naldo *, ’ Acis and Galatea ', etc.) or d«->cant, 
and bass (basso de flauli in * Giustino 

The treble recorder was used extensively 
and brilliantly by Telemann in solo sonatas 
with continuo; trio-sonatas in conjunction 
with violin, olwc, treble viol, bass viol or a 
second recorder, all with continuo; various 
quartets, including one for recorder, two 
Irauni and continuo, and another for recorder, 
oboe, violin and continuo; also a Suite and a 
chamber Concerto for recorder and strings, 
and a Concerto for two recorders and strings. 
Many other works await publication in modern 
editions. In writing ducts suitable for various 
instruments Telemann was more successful 
‘ban many others in availing himself of the 
characteristic tessitura of each instrument by 
the use of clef transposition. lake Bach he 


used the French violin clef for the recorder, 
and, by the use of this clef with, say, two flats, 
a duet would suit the recorders perfectly, but 
could be easily changed to one suitable for 
two hater si by the substitution of the treble 
clef and one sharp. Like Bach, Telemann 
used the full compass of the recorder. 

As early as 1679 Evelyn wrote that " the 
Flute Douce is now much in request for 
accompanying the voice”. Comj>osers who 
used the recorder as an obbligato instrument 
w-ith the voice include Arne, IVpusch, Tele¬ 
mann and, rather later in the 18th century, 
Paisiello, in his opera * II barbiere di Si- 
viglia '. 

A late use of the treble recorder in the 
orchestra is the famous llute solo in Gluck's 
‘Orfco’, which, in spite of all that Berlioz has 
to say, lits the range and tessitura of the treble 
recorder perfectly. A part for bass recorder 
is to be found in a Trio by C. I\ K. Bach for 
bass recorder, viola and harpsichord, a most 
unusual combination. 

Rlvival. An attempt to revive the re¬ 
corder as a popular instrument for amateurs 
was made at the Ix-ginning of the 19th century 
with the flageolets of Bainbridge and others. 
Their double and triple flageolets were amus¬ 
ing instruments of little musical value.' 

The recorder went out of fashion during 
the tilth century owing to the growth of the 
concert-hall and the on hestra. It is essentially 
a chamber instrument, and violent contrasts 
between loud and soft are not possible without 
the pitch becoming sharp or flat. This is 
Ix-causc the player blows into a windway 
winch It fixed when the instrument is voiced 
by the maker. Stronger tone was needed to 
fill the growing concert halls and to stand up 
to the development of the other instruments 
m the orchestra. The tone of the German 
flute, being under the direct control of the 
player's lips, filled into these changing circum- 
staines in a way impossible for the recorder. 

I he German flute was also amenable to the 
addition of a key mechanism similar to that of 
Other woodwind instruments, and only waited 
for the revolutionary inventions of Theobald 
Bohin. So the recorder became obsolete until 
the goth century. 

Towards the end of the 19th ccnturv certain 
musicians, m the course of their researches 
into early music ami instruments, came across 
the family of recorders. J. (;. Bridge dis¬ 
covered the famous Chester recorders. Chris¬ 
topher Welch Studied the literary references 
to the recorder and other flutes, publishing his 
researches m ’Six Lectures on the Recorder’, 
w’hilc Gal pin studied tin- instruments them¬ 
selves and taught his family t„ p| ay them. It 
w-as Arnold Dolmctsch who realized that the 
playing of recorders could not be revived to 
' See Fienr Fiere '4). 
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any extent until their manufacture had also 
undergone a revival. As a result of his crafts¬ 
manship a quartet of his recorders was first 
played at the Haslemerc Festival of 1926. 
Imitations of these recorders were mass-pro¬ 
duced in Germany and liecamr vers* popular 
there. Unfortunately this German revival was 
not backed by Dolmetsch's scholarship, with 
the result that so-called ** improvements ” in 
the design were made, including the faulty 
** German lingering Dolmetsch’s younger 
son, Carl, became a leading virtuoso of the 
instrument and brought the making of modern 
recorders to a very high standard. Meanwhile 
Edgar Hunt, working independently, was 
instrumental in introducing the recorder to 
school children and in establishing (in 193;, 
the teaching of the instrument at the T.C.M. 
in London. In 1937 the Society of Recorder 
Players was founded. With the evacuation 
of schools to country districts at the Ix-ginning 
of the second world war the demand for re- 
corders grew at a time when mass production 
in wood was impossible, and so a plastic des¬ 
cant recorder was designed. 

Although the modern revival of the recorder 
has been based mainly on the extensive 
repertory of the 17th and 18th centuries, 20th- 
century composers have not neglected the 
instrument. Probably the first to use the 
recorder in modern times was Robin Milford 
(in the oratorio ’ A Prophet in the I .and '). 

< fibers who have contributed to the recorder’s 
growing repertory include Stanley Bate, 
Lennox Berkeley, York Bowen, Christopher 
Edmunds, Peggy Glanville-Hicks. Paul Hinde¬ 
mith, Walter Leigh, Peter Pope, Iran/ 
Reir.enstein, Edmund Rubbra. M.itvas Seilier 
and Martin Shaw. 

The recorder has come into its own again 
at the present time as an instrument for school 
use, where the descant recorder adds melody 
to the rhythm of the |>ercussion band, and 
as a relatively simple musical instrument 
for amateur music-making. The revival of 
interest in early music in general, combined 
with an insistence on the performance of 
music on the instruments intended by the 
composers, have led to specialization by a 
small but growing number of musicians. In 
the case of broadcasting the acoustical pro¬ 
blems of the concert-hall need not apply. 

The instruments in use to-day are the 
sopranino (f"), descant (c" — mainly as a 
school instrument), treble (f' — the chief 
instrument, as in the 18th century) tenor 
(c') and bass (f), the last two for consort play¬ 
ing. To these arc occasionally added the 
sixth (lute (d" — for the concertos by Wood¬ 
cock, etc.) and the alto (d' — to overcome 

1 In the U.S.A. 1 hr descant and treble recorders are 
known as "Soprano" and "Alto" respeslively, in 
accordance with modern (ierman nomenclature. 


some of Bach’s transposition problems and as 
a substitute for the onc-kcyed Iraursa in some 
18th-century flute music). Except for the 
bass, which has a range of an octave and a 
sixth, each recorder offers a chromatic com¬ 
pass of two octaves and a note from the note 
shown in brackets. Players of treble and 
tenor arc accustomed to reading actual pitch, 
sopranino and descant transpose an octave up 
in each case, while music for the bass is 
written in the bass clef an ociavc below the 
actual pitch. Other recorders are written as 
transposing instruments quan treble (f'). 

E. 11. 11. 
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RECORDER (2). See Organ Stops. 

RECTE ET RETRO, PER (Lai. imilalio 
rancrizans, imilalio per motion teltogradunt , imi¬ 
lalio reeuirem ; Ital. imilazione al roivscin, alia 
rims* ; Eng. retrograde imitation). A peculiar 
kind of thematic imitation in composition, so 
constructed that the melody may he delivered 
backward* as well ns forwards, as shown in the 
following two-part canon, which must he 
Ming by the first voice from left to right and 
by the second from right to left, both beginning 
together, hut at opposite ends of the music : 

, jo*» i » i«, -j j i 

The earliest-known instances of retrograde 
imitation are to l>c found among the works of 
the Flemish composers of the 15th century, 
who delighted in exercising their ingenuity, 
not only upon the device itself, but also upon 
the “ inscriptions ” prefixed to the canons in 
which it was employed. The Netherlander* 
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were not, however, the only musicians who 
indulged successfully in this learned species 
of recreation. Probably the most astonishing 
example of it on record is the motet ‘ Diliges 
Dominum ’ written by William Byrd for four 
voices — treble, alto, tenor and bass — and 
transmuted into an eight-part composition by 
adding a second treble, alto, tenor and bass, 
formed by singing the four first parts back¬ 
wards. It is scarcely possible to study this 
complication attentively without feeling one’s 
brain turn giddy; yet, strange to say, the 
effect produced is less curious than beautiful. 

There is little doubt that the idea of singing 
music from right to left was first suggested by 
those strange oracular verses 1 which may l*e 
read cither backwards or forwards, without 
injury to words or metre; such as the well- 
known pentameter 

Roma til» tuhiio niotibm iliit amor, 
or the cry of the Evil Spirits 

In virum imus noctu ccce m cnnsutniinur itrni. 

The canons were frequently con*tru< ted in 
exact accordance with the method observed 
in these curious lines ; and innumerable quaint 
conceits were invented, for the |>urposc of 
giving the singers some intimation of the 
manner in which they were to lx* read. “(’.unit 
more llcbracorum" was a very common 
motto. “ Misericordia et veritas obviaverunt 
sibi” indicated that the singers were to begin 
at opposite ends and meet in the middle. In 
the second Agnus Dei of his 1 Nlissa Grae¬ 
corum ’ Obrecht wrote " Aries vrrtatur in 
Pisces ” — Aries being the first sign of the 

Zodiac and Pisces the last. In another part 

of the same Mass he gives a far more mysterious 
direction: 

T»» tenor cancriia et per rnlifruin cant a. 

Cum lun it in capile antifranrando rejictc. 

This introduces us to a new complication, the 
srrret of the motto being that the tenor is not 
only to sing backwards, but to invert the inter¬ 
vals (/vr anlifrtuin ointa), until he reaches the 
“ horns “ — that is to say, the two cusps of 
the semicircular time-signature after which 
he is to sing from Irfi to right, though still 
continuing to invert the intervals. This new 
device, in which the intervals themselves are 
reversed, as well as the sequence of thr notes, 
is called “retrograde inverse imitation” (Lat. 
imilalio cancritant molu (or.harm ; leal, imila- 
zione at (ontrario nemo). It might have Ixrcn 
thought that this would have contented even 
Flemish ingenuity. But it did not. The 
part books had not yet been turned upside 
down! In the subjoined example wc have 

1 I'triui iiiurrtnlti, said to hjvr been first invented by 
•to-U'cdf P<** Soiado. during the reign of Ptolemy 
l liiladelphus. I lie examples we quote are. however, of 
muth later ilate. the oldest of them being certainly not 
earlier than the 7th century. 
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endeavoured to show, in a humble way, the 
manner in which this most desirable feat may 
also be accomplished. The two singers, 
standing face to face, hold the book between 
them; one looking at it from the ordinary 
point of view, the other upside down, and 
both reading from left to right — that is to 
say, beginning at opposite ends. The result, 
if not strikingly beautiful, is, at least, not in¬ 
consistent with the laws of counterpoint 2 : 


. tuna • 

ius-oq ajrpnei ‘sat r»j 

4 ''t * **-i 


" Lau • 

r. 

—■ 1 s ^ 

d* te Dorr.i num.win r,c* 

•v»l - u»* sin uio 

• ' 

|=^feffp|ggg ■■ 

«a-t«s |U • tes. 

- • * •— 
gen • tes. 


_ui!mjur©a »_^»r • 

? « ? ° j <* - j 1 jn 

lau • fia t* Do • ni • nun. 

Retrograde imitation has survived in more 
than one very popular form. 4 In the year 17*11 
Haydn wrote for his doctor’s degree, at the 
University of Oxford, a “ Canon cancri/ans, 
a ire " (** Thy Noire, () Harmony ”), which 
will be found quoted elsewhere 4 , and he also 
used the same device in the minuet of one of 
his symphonies.* But perhaps it has never 
set apjH-.ircd in a more popular form than 
that of the well-known double chant hv 
Crotch: 





1 1 «> ?: l) . 

H : 


- B 

a 0 

tJ 

If ! u 1 ' i 

U * 


!<* ii 


Stainer wrote .1 hymn-tune “per rcctc el 
retro" in iU<»8 for the Church Hymnary (No. 
381); it is also No. Ui of Novcllo's edition of 
that composer’s hymns. It reads backwards 
in all the parts. \v. s. k. 

V# t/w Clianl i|in urn n by ('ioii li . 

REDER, Cornelia. ArcjANSI.N, S. C. 

REDFORD, John [h. ?; J. London, 1517). 

English organist, composer, dramatist and 
poet. Nothing is known for certain about bis 
life before 1534* On ao June 1534 he, with 
other members of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
Inmdon, signed tin* Acknowledgment of 
Supremacy, recognizing Henry VIII as head 
of the Church of England. Bedford’s name 
occurs among those of the six vicars-choral of 
the cathedral. 7 

I lie date of Kcdford’s appointment as 

! For other examples ut Inkriuios'. 

’ F--r its modern use i« IttllVt-NOll Music. 

* Ste Havdx, III _ * Sir Rovesao. 

* Gweaes made by various writers arc unreliable. 

* T hf original document is preserve.! in the Public 
Record Office. and a printed transcript appears in 
Appendix l to the Seventh Report of the Drputv Krejier 
oi the Records |»p. 1 79-33*>. 
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organist of the cathedral is not known, and in 
any case it is doubtful whether this was a 
regular appointment at this period — it seems 
probable that the duties were performed by 
each of the vicars in turn. It is known from 
the will of Dean Colei that the almoner of 
St. Paul's in 1519 was John Rogers, and a 
document preserved among the records of the 
cathedral shows that Thomas Hickman held 
the post in 1528. Hickman died in 1534, 
and Redford probably succeeded him in that 
year as almoner and Master of the Choristers. 
It may be pointed out that Redford could not 
have been res|x>nsible, as has been asserted, 
for the Latin-French play presented by the 
Children of Paul’s at Greenwich in 1527 for 
the entertainment of the French nobles; the 
fact that John Rightwisc was in charge of it 
shows that the performers were not the 
choristers, but the pupils of Colei's new 
grammar-school, and in any ease Hickman, 
not Redford, was Master of the Choristers in 

I5 a 7* 

Thomas Tusscr, author of ‘ One Hundred 
Points of Good Husbandry ’ (1357), mentions 
in the autobiographical section of that poem 
that he studied music under Redford and 
speaks warmly of his skill and his virtue. 
Unfortunately this reference d«»cs not help in 
fixing the date of Bedford's appointment, lor 
Tusscr went next to Eton and suffered under 
Udall, who had Iwrn appointed headmaster 
"» ' 33 T 

A manuscript Hook ol Hours, formerly an 
heirloom in the family of Sir Thomas More 
contains interesting family entries, many of 
which arc in the hand of John More, the son 
of Sir Thomas. John records the date and 
time of birth of each of his children, and 
follows these particulars with the names of the 
godfathers and godmothers. One entry reads 
as follows: 

Not Cerome More my iiij . . . tone died Sr. 

I >1 ward. . . 

mr Radforth inn Clement . . . Jamyi. 

If this partly illegible entry is interpreted in 
the light of those which precede and follow it, 
it informs us that a Mr. Radforth was god¬ 
father to an infant son of John More and Anne 
Cressacrc, that the godmother was Margaret 
Clement, and that the child died in infancy. 
“ Radforth ” is a legitimate Tudor spelling of 
“ Redford ", and there is every reason to 
believe that John Redford of St. Paul's was a 
friend of John Hey wood the dramatist, who 
in turn was related by marriage to the More 
family. It is impossible to date this entry very 
accurately, but the preceding one is dated 
13 Nov. 1535 and the following one 2 July 
1538. 

William Grcnc, a canon resident of St. 

1 I)c*iril>ed in ‘ Notes and Queries ", 13 Aug. 1892. 


Paul’s, made his will on 29 Sept. 1540 2 and 
made the following bequests ; 

Item to Mr. Redforthc Vicar of the Cathedral! 
Ohurche of Saynt Paulc vij* vj*. Item to Thomas 
Cubane v. And to every other of the iiij vicars vj* 
viij 1 a peee. 

The Lay Subsidy Rolls for London, pre¬ 
served in the Public Record Office and at the 
Guildhall, provide further information about 
Redford, for they show that in 1542 and in 
1547 he w*as residing in the parish of St. 
Gregory in Castle Baynard Ward. In the 
earlier Subsidy he is assessed at too marks and 
is to pay J ~\: 13:4, and in the later one he is 
assessed at £20 and is to pay £\ : 6: 8. The 
church of St. Gregory’ was appropriated to the 
minor canons of St. Paul’s, destroyed in the 
Great Fire and never rebuilt. 

Redford made his will on 7 Oct. 1547, and 
it was proved on 29 Nov. of the same year. 1 
In it he describes himself as "one of the vicars 
of the cathedrall churche of saynt paulc in 
London and master of the Almcric ther ". 
The only relatives mentioned arc his brothers 
William and Henry, and his sister Margaret 
Cox "now being with me". His sole executor 
and residuary legatee is that interesting figure 
Sebastian Wcstcott, whose name appears 
frequently in connection with the dramatic 
performances of the Children of Paul’s from 
1551 onwards. The relationship between 
Wcstcott and the Redfords was a close one. 
Sebastian was appointed almoner in succession 
to John Redford 4 , and in 1535 he arranged 
that John's sister Margaret should have 
possession of a tenement belonging to the 
almoner of St. Paul's and adjoining his own 
house. When Margaret died in 1338 she 
requested that she might be buried next to her 
brother John, left sums of money to her 
brothers William and Henry, and appointed 
Sebastian Wcstcott as her sole executor and 
residuary legatee.* Wcstcott himself died in 
Apr. 1582, but his connection with the Redford 
family at this date is still clear from the follow¬ 
ing passage in his will 6 : 

I give 10 Henry Redforde and to Elizabeth Farthing 
dwelling at Bier ton in the County of Bulk if thei I* 
Ivvmge at the time of my deleave Twentic Shillinge* a 
peece. I give to Bartholomew Bedford Thirlie Shil- 
lingo. 

Bartholomew* Redford has not yet been 
identified. Henry Redford is undoubtedly 
John's brother, and an entry in the Adminis¬ 
tration Act Book 1581-86 folio 109, dated 22 
June 1582, shows that he died very soon after 
Sebastian Wcstcott. 

* P. C. C. Will* 24 Alenger. 

* P. C. C. Will* 50 Aim. 

* Str A. W. Reed, ' Early Tudor Drama’ (uiffi), 
p. 56. and A. Brown, ' Three Notev on Sebastian \\’e»t- 
cott ’ (‘ Modern Language Review ", Apr. 1949). 

* Will* proved by the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’*, 
Vol. A. f. 117. 

* P. C. C. With 14 Tirwhite. 
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The importance of this long-standing 
friendship between VVestcott and the Red- 
fords lies in the fact that, taken in conjunction 
with the undoubted instances of collaboration 
between Westcott and the choristers and the 
dramatist John Hcywood, and John Rcdford's 
own interest in drama, it may easily point to 
an earlier collaboration between Rcdford and 
Hcywood. There is, for example, the follow¬ 
ing entry in Princess Man 's Book of Expenses ' 
dated Mar. 1538: 

lo Hcywood play ini; jo interlude with hit children 
before my lady prace xP. 

It is not known who Hey wood's children were 
on this occasion, but it should be noted that 
Rcdford had been Master of the Children at 
St. Paul's for about four years, and it may 
easily have been his boys who were appearing 
with Hcywood.* 

British Museum Add. MS 13233 contains 
Rcdford's play ' Wyt and Science' (approxi¬ 
mately 190 lines arc missing at the beginning, 
but their import may be gathered from the 
later anonymous ‘Marriage of Witte and 
Science'), fragments of two further interludes 
(one bearing Rcdford’s name) and a group 
of poems by Rcdford, Hcywood, Thomas 
Pridcaux (a member of the Middle lemple 
and one of the witnesses of Margaret Cox's 
will), Myles Htiggurd (a tradesman in the 
service of Quern Mary and a staunch 
Catholic), John Thorne (probably the musi¬ 
cian of that name connected with York 
Minster) and Master Knight, whose identity 
is uncertain. I’wo poems, obviously added 
to the manuscript much later than the other 
contents, arc the work of Richard Edwards 
(dramatist, poet and Master of the- Children 
of the Chapel Royal) and George Gascoigne.* 
Among the poems contained in the manu¬ 
script are three songs belonging to the play. 

11 should be noted, however, that there is no 
connection between them and the fragments 
of music by Bedford at the beginning of the 
volume, nor between this music and the seven 
poems by Hcywood in the manuscript; that 
there is such a connection has frequently been 
stated, but it is not true. There is. moreover, 
no evidence that any part of the manuscript is 
in Rcdford's own hand; it seems more pro¬ 
bable that the collection was written out by 
three or even four scribes, connected in some 
way with this group of poets. Rcdford must 
he congratulated on having avoided much 
of the dreary didacticism so common in the 

1 Royal MS 17B. xxviii. f. 4* in llie B.M. 

1 Srt A. W. Kecil. ip. <il.. p. s«. and A. Brown. 
* Notes on Joint Rcdl.ml * (M.L.K.. Or l. 1948*. 

* I he contents of the manuscript were edited for the 
Shakespejre Society in i8j8 by J. O. llaUiwell.i’hilhpps ; 
a new edition, with an account of the contributors and 
a study of the play and poems, is contained in a thesis 
submitted for the drvrec of M.A. to the University of 
London in May 1949 bv A. Brown. 


morality plays, and his work has been referred 
to by one scholar as 

not only one of the most perfect allegories extant, but 
an excellent example of the morality in thr service riot 
of religious but of secular education. 

That the play was popular in its day is clear 
front the fact that it was imitated very closely 
in the anonymous play referred to above (c. 
1570) and later in a play by Fra. Merbury, 

‘ The Marriage of Wit and Wisdom ' (1579), 
extant in Add. MS 26782. The date of the 
composition of Rcdford's play cannot be fixed 
with any certainty, nor is there any evidence 
that it was actually performed. The year 
'338-39 was suggested by Grattan Flood, on 
the ground that the galliard, which is men¬ 
tioned in the play, was introduced into Eng¬ 
land about that time *. but bis evidence is 
unsatisfactory. Although no music belonging 
10 the play has been discovered, it is clear that 
there is scope for a good deal; there are the 
three songs (‘Gyve place to Honest Recrea¬ 
tion ’, * Exceeds ng measure ’ and ' Wclcum 
inync ownc’;, the dancing of the galliard and 
the following direction at the end of the play : 

lircir cumtli in fowrr wxih violet & %>H8 rcincmhrr.im«• 
.V at the last Qucir all make curtsyr & *« no fuillt 

tyncynf. 

I he fragmentary intciludc in the same manu¬ 
script I searing Bedford's name ends similarly : 

llcfc they wm hey nony nonye .V m no fiirlli 
s» tivy tip. 

1 homas Morley, in his ‘ I’l.tine and Easie 
Introduction to I'raclirall Musickc' (1597) 
mentions Rcdford with I borne and Tallis 
among those composers specially distinguished 
in composing upon pluinsong. The anthem 
' Rejoice in the Lord alway ” has generally 
been attributed to Rcdford sinc e it was printed 
as bis in Hawkins's History (1776): but 
Hawkins gave no authority for this attribu¬ 
tion, and it has often been questioned on the 
ground that in style the anthem is quite unlike 
anything else that Rcdford wrote.' It is also 
iiiqMirtant to notice that the only known source 
of the anthem, in the so-called ' Mulliner 
Book ’, is anonymous and not attributed there 
to Rcdford, as has so often been stated. 

a. n. (iii). 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

(I; FANTASIAS ON PLAINSONG MELODIES 


7 1 lie 


A soli* onus cardine 
Ad ccnam agni providi 
Agnus [Dei] 

Annulare fundamcnlum 
Aurora lucis (ruiilai) 

Christc qui lux es (1) 

.. .. ( 3 ) 

Christc redemptor 
Conditor almt siderum 
Dcut creator omnium 
Lternc rcrum conditor (1) 

» 1. (3) 

•• . . •• < 3 ) 

l.tcrne rex altmime 
Exultet celum I a ml i bus 
Felix namque (1) 
n .. ( 3 ) 

'V ” (3) 

(dorilicamus 

late con lessor (1) 

» .. (3) 

•• (?) 

Jam luns orlo siderc 
ustui ut palm a 
ucem tuam (1) 

.. .. (a) 

. r •• (3) . 

Lucis creator uptime 
Miserere [mihi Domine) (i) 

.. .. (a) 

•• >• ( 3 * 5 ) 

.. .. ( 6 ) 

•• .. ( 7 ) 

.. .. (B-io) 

O lux (beata Trinitas] (1) 

•• .. (a) 

Precatus est Moyse* 

Primo dictum omnium (1) 

.. .. ( 3 ) 

Salvator (mundi Domine] (1) 

... „ •• . •• (2) 

1 c Deuin (i> 

^ . < a) 
le lucis ante terminum 
Tui sunt celi 

Veni redemptor gentium (1) 

v w " " (a) 

Vcrbiim supermini 


t' 




B.M. 

B.M. 

Ch. Ch. 

AM. MS 

Add. MS 

Add. MS 

371 

' 5*33 


30513 


f. 3 

f. 17V 

1 

r. 16 
r. 17V 



f. 67 



f. IOV 

f -35 


r. TV 

f. 17V 

f .47 


f. 13 




r. iGv 



r. 1 

f. 13 




r. 18 

f.G 7 v 




f. 3 ov 


f.6v 

f. 40 

f. 34 V 


r. 1 

f. 42 



f. 14V 

f. 58V 

f. 34 V 






f. OJV 
f. 68v 



f. 3 0v 




f. 19 

f. 43 V 



f. 13V 

f. 43 V 

f. i8v 


f.6v 


f. 13V 


f. 7 

f. IOV 



f. 7 




f. 7 v 


1 


f. H 

f. S 8 



f. 8 




f. 31 V 



f- 34 V 

f. 33 V 


f. IV 

f. IIV 

f. 43V 


r. av 


f. 66v 
f. Giv 


f. 8v 

f. soy 



f- 9 ' 


f. 44 V 

f. 19 


r. 16 

f. 14 

Uv 


A'.fl.—Pfaltcicher attributes many of the anonvmous compositions in Add. MS 79996 to Redfor.l, but the above 
list contains only authenticated works. 1 he note in this manuscript that the first 50 pieces are in the hand of John 
Kc«1 ford was made by Joseph \\ aeren about 300 vears after Bedford's death, and he Rives no authority for it: 
unfortunately it has been accepted as a fact, and even used to question Redfords authorship of pieces bearing his 
name in other manuscripts. It ini ‘ * ‘ » -- 


. »]«?»«. emphasized that the Record Office signature is the onlv certain example 

M Kesllord s ham! known to us ansi is insufficient evidence on which to base conclusions reRardinR other documents. 
I hese collections ol manuscript music were frequently copied out by scribes, and are not necessarily in the hand 
ol any one of the composers whose names appear therein. Mention mav be made of two examples of a “ Meanc ” 
unspecified plamson,: one is bound upside down into a composite volume in the Bosllcian Library. Oxford 
(MS. Mus. Sch. C 93). the other is in B.M. Add. MS 30313 (f. 65). 


(II) MOTETS 

Christus resurgens (B.M. Add. MS 17802-5. also Ten- 
bury 389). 

(Sint lumbi] vestri precincti (Oxford. Ch. Cli. 97Q-83. 
also Tenbury 389). 

Ego autem cantabo (B.M. Roy. App. 31-35: on f. 67V 
of J?. “ ,hc inscription " finis quod master Red- 

D. \V. S. 

Sit also Anthem. 

REDHEAD, Richard (b. Harrow, 1 Mar. 
1820; d. Hallingley, Surrey, 27 Apr. 1901). 

English organist and composer. He was 
a chorister at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
1 Also in Ch. Ch. 1034 (f. 3). 


1829-36, having received his musical educa¬ 
tion there from Walter Vicary, the organist. 
He went to London and became organist 
at Old Margaret Chapel (now All Saints' 
Church), Margaret Street, in 1839. This 
post he resigned in 1864 for a similar one at 
St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, which he 
held till his death. His works arc almost 
exclusively written or compiled for use in the 
Church of England. 2 a. c., abr. 

1 Details were given in earlier editions of this Dic¬ 
tionary*. 




REDI 

REDI, Tomaso (b. Siena, c. 1675; d. 
Monteluponc nr. Loreio, 20 July 1738). 

Italian composer. He was maeitro di 
cappella of the Santa Casa di Loretto in Rome 
at the time of his death, and he had filled that 
post for about forty years. He composed 
masses and other church music of excellence. 
His controversy with Padre Martini about the 
resolution of a canon by Animuccia (1733) 
was reported in various places. e v. d. s. 

Stt alio Martini (G. B.. dispute with). Pacchioni 
(do.). 

REDLICH, Hans (Ferdinand) b. V ienna. 
11 Feb. 1903). 

British musicologist, conductor and com¬ 
poser of Austrian birth. He was educated at 
the Schottengymnasium in \ irnna, where he 
matriculated in 1921, and studied at the 
Universities of Vienna, Munich and Frank¬ 
fort o/M. At this last he took the Ph.l). 
(musicology) in 1931 with a dissertation which 
at once established his authority on a subject 
that has occupied him ever since: * Das 
Problem dcs Stilwandels in Monteverdis 
Madrigalwerk ’. By this time he had also 
studied privately with K. Friedberger and 
P. YYcingartcn Tor the pianoforte and with 
II. Kaudcn and Carl Orff for counterpoint 
and <om|>osition. 

Kedlich gained practical experience as 
assistant conductor at the Charlottenburg 
Opera in Berlin in 1924-25, and from 1925 
to 1929 h«- held the post of »|>eratic conduc tor 
at the Municipal Theatre of Main/, where, 
thanks to his enterprise, a number of problem¬ 
atical modern works, mainly German and 
Italian, were produced. In the meantime, in 
1*127, he had made his debut as a composer 
with a performance of his * Concerto grosso ' 
for orchestra at the Tonkunstlerfcst of Crrfeld 
in 15)27. 

In the course ol the 1930s. although Kedlich 
could doubtless have compromised with the 
authorities, he found the Xa/i rule so little to 
his taste that he decided to leave Germany 
and to settle in England, where he has been 
living permanently since 1939, at Lctchworth. 
He bec ame a naturalized British subject in 
"117. In 1941-43 *>«• « W. 1 .. V music 

lecturer, in 1942 conductor of Albion Operas, 
l.td., in London, in 1943-46 guest conductor 
at liitchm Rural Music School. He has also 
been music lecturer at Cambridge University 
since 1942, musical director of the Lctchworth 
Settlement Choral and Orchestral Society 
since 1943 and lecturer for the Extra-Mural 
Board of Studies at Birmingham Universitv 
smee 1949. In the summers of 1948-50 he 
visited Austria to act as musical director to 
the summer school at Alpbach in the Tyrol, 
from 1946 onwards he has done much work 
lor the B.B.C. as arranger, conductor, harpsi¬ 
chordist and contributor to the third-pro¬ 
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gramme scries * A History in Sound of Euro¬ 
pean Music ’. 

Rcdlich's admirable editions of works by 
Monteverdi, which combine scholarship with 
artistic imagination in such a way that what 
research fails to reveal is supplemented by 
taste and historical sense, have received a 
number of important performances, in Switzer¬ 
land and U.S.A. between 1933 and 1938 and 
in England from 1939 onwards, llis works, 
which include numerous essays in periodical* 
and German translations of live modern 
Italian operas (Casella, Giannini and Mali- 
piero 1 not listed below, are as follows : 

BOOKS 

‘(•luuv M.tiller: rinr Lrkrunlnis ' (1019). 

• Claudio Monteverdi'. I : ' l)u» MadriKalurik * (193/). 
‘Claudio Monirvcrdi: l-ebrn und Wcrk * (19,19: 

Kn*. Iran*. I»y Kathleen Dale, 195a). 

Covent Garden *erie*: 

W agner. ‘ I riuan and Ivddr * (194a). 

Wanner. ‘ Lotaengriu ' (1949). 

com ms 1 i ions 

‘Concerto cro**o' lor orcli. NISi. 

Can/ona l»v Krrll. arr. for oreh. < |miI>I. 19/9). 

‘ ApmirKe*an«e ‘ for voice & |»f.. Op. 7 (publ. 1930). 

‘ Slovak lie lie l.ieder ‘ lor voite & nf, Op. i«, . p.il.l, 

•W). 

Il< 4 derlin Inloav for irnor & oreli. (perl. 1946, MS). 

Al»> nuniriou* votal compotilion* nriueii time 
i-i|i (MS). 

I.DI I ION'S 

‘ Mrnler tlet Oncrllurnck ' (|>uM. 19Jl). 

Monteverdi, ‘ La favola d' Oileo* (perl. Swiurrlaixl, 
i9|6). 

‘ I. incoronarioor di I'oppe.i 1 (perl. I^xidon, 1948). 

\r»pert and Maemlitat . ■ (petf. I.Ion, 1035, 

publ. 19491 - 

N "" i vittrrlartd, U.S. \., 

hinrlaml). 

Mo/art. ‘ I.' ou dt I Cairo ’ |»erf. Swiuerland, 1919; 
OxhIihi, |Q|o). 

• Mutif around SliAr«j>rarc ‘ ivirRiiul nlUti.) (publ. 

1938). 

I lie lb-.-ear , Oprra ' peif. I.elcliMortli, 1911). 

REDMAN, Reginald (A. London. 17 
Sept. 1892). 

English organist, conductor and composer. 
He studied music at the G.S.M. in London. 
On completing his studies he held various 
ap|M>intmrnts as organist, his last one being 
•it Stanmorc, Middlesex, from 1923 to 1926. 
He then joined the music staff of the B.B.C. in 
1 he West of England Region, first as chorus 
master, later becoming assistant musical 
director, then music director of the Welsh 
Region anti lastly music direc tor of the West 
of England Region. I le has written incidental 
music for many broadcast productions and 
conducted various B.B.C. and other orchestras 
on numerous «*ccasions. His works include 
an opera, ‘The Ring of Jade 1 , a children’s 
operetta. Behind the Clouds’; a ballet, 

**™* c Revenge*; a cantata, 4 The 

Hills ol Dream ’, for tenor, chorus and orches- 
! r . d , ; Wr V Country Suite tone poems 
Moods and ‘.Nocturne *, suite ‘ Marston 
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Court‘Theme and Ten Variations*, ‘Devon 
Suite', etc., for orchestra: cello Concerto, 
Concerto for pianoforte and strings; 42 set¬ 
tings of Chines** poems for voice and chamber 
orchestra: two pianoforte Trios; many 
pieces for violin and pianoforte; songs, part- 
songs and lolksong arrangements of all kinds 
for various combinations, including some of 
Chinese folksongs for western instruments. 

c. m. (iii). 

REDOUTE (Fr., from Ital. tidollo . A 
public assembly at which the guests appeared 
with or without masks at pleasure. Although 
the word is French, explained by Voltaire and 
Eittre as being derived from the 1 idol to — 
perhaps with some analogs* to the word 
" resort ” — it came to Im* more current in 
Germany and Austria, particularly in Vienna, 
than in France. In England such assemblies 
arc frequently mentioned by Horace Wal¬ 
pole under the name ridoilo and were one 
of the attractions at the Vauxhall and 
Ranclagh Gardens in the middle of the 18th 
century. 

The building used for the purpose in Vienna, 
erected in 1748 and rebuilt in stone in 1754. 
formed part of the Burg or imperial palace, 
the side of the oblong facing the Josephspl.it/. 
There was a groan and a kltiner Rfdouiemaal . 1 
In the latter Beethoven played a concerto of 
his own at a concert given by Haydn on 18 
Dec. 1795. The rooms were used for concerts 
till about 1870. Masked balls were held there 
during the Carnival, from Twelfth Night to 
Shrove Tuesday, and oerasionally in the 
weeks preceding Advent; some being public. 
i.e. open to all on payment of an entrance fee, 
others private. Special nights were reserved 
for the court and the nobility. The * Re- 
doutentan/e ’ — minuets, alltmandts. rontu - 
damn , Aojiaim, anglaises and hindltt — were 
composed for full orchestra and published 
(mostly by Artaria) for pianoforte. Haydn. 
Mozart, Beethoven, Hummel, Woelll, Gyro* 
wetz ami others left dances written for this 
purpose. c. r. p. 

REDOWA. A Bohemian dance which was 
introduced into Paris in 1843 and quickly 
attained great popularity for a short time, 
both there and in London. It has long lx*en 
forgotten. In Bohemia there are two vari¬ 
ants of the dance, the Kcjdovak, in 3-4 or 
3-8 time, which is more like a wait/, and the 
Kejdovacka, in 2-4 time, which is something 
like a polka. The ordinary Rcdowa is written 
in 3-4 time (M.M. m 160). The dance is 
something like a mazurka, with the rhythm 
less strongly marked. The following ex¬ 
ample is part of a Rcjdovak given in Kohler's 
‘ Volkstanze aller Nationcn ’: 

1 Ii is clear from the mraninc of the word r,d-.tr that 
a RrdouUmaat is literally an " auembty hall **. 



REDZIAN. See Abbatis. 


REED (Fr. ane/te; Ger. Wall, Rohr ; Ital. 
anti a ). The speaking-part of many wind in¬ 
struments, both ancient and modern. The 
name is derived front the material of which it 
has been immemorial ly constructed. The 
plant used for it is a tall grass or reed, the 
arundo dona\ or saliva, growing in the south of 
Europe. The substance in its rough state is 
commonly called “ cane ”, though it differs 
from real cane in many respects. The chief 
supply is now obtained from Frejus on the 
Mediterranean coast. Many other materials, 
such as lance-wood, ivory, silver and ebonite, 
have Ixen experimentally substituted for the 
material first named, but without much suc¬ 
cess. Organ reeds were formerly made of 
hard wood, more recently of brass. German 
silver and steel. The name " reed ” is, how- 
ever, applied by organ builders to the metal 
lube or channel against which the vibrating 
tongue beats, rather than to the vibrator 
itself. 

Reeds are divided into the “ free ” and the 
“beating” varieties: the latter again into the 
single " and the " double ” forms. The free 
i«*ed is used in the harmonium and concertina, 
its union with beating reeds in the organ not 
having proved successful. The vibrator, as its 
name implies, passes freely through the long 
slotted brass plate to which it is adapted, the 
first impulse of the wind tending to push it 
within the slot and thus close the aperture. 
In " percussion " harmoniums the vibrator is 
set suddenly in motion by a blow from a 
hammer connected with the keyboard. 1 

I he Ixating reed in its single form is that 
of the organ and the clarinet. In this the 
edges of the vibrator overlap the slot leading 
inn* the resonating pipe or tube, and so close 
it periodically during vibration. The reed, 
which is a thin blade or lamina, has roughly 
the form of a long parallelogram, and it is 
firmly secured for a portion of its length to the 
lx*d or table of the tube or mouthpiece in 
which the slot is cut. In the organ reed the 
necessary* opening for the entrance of the wind 
at the free end is obtained by giving a slight 

* Stt Hakmonh m. 
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curvature to the blade or reed; the pressure 
of the wind tends to close this opening, and 
vibration is thus set up. In the clarinet the 
same result is obtained by giving a slight 
curvature to the bed of the mouthpiece 
towards its tip, the under side of the reed itself 
being left perfectly flat. 1 

The double reed, as used in the oboe and the 
bassoon, is constructed of two segments united 
in a tubular form at one end, and splayed out 
and flattened at the other so as to leave a 
slight opening in shape like the section of 
a double-convex lens. The bassoon reed is 
placed directly upon the “ crook ” of the in¬ 
strument, but the oboe reed is built up upon 
a small tube or “staple”. The exact appear¬ 
ance of both single and double reeds will be 
gathered better from the accompanying draw¬ 
ings than from a more detailed description. 


i f 

a. 3 . 

Single Reed: i. Clarinet rccd. a» held to ihr mouth- 
P*ccc by j metal livaiotr. 

Double Reeds: a. Ii.uux>n reed. 3. Iluttoon reed, (ore- 
shortened to show the opening between the two 
blades. 4. Oboe reed. 




The single reed is used also on the saxo¬ 
phone and the double reed for the chanter of 
the Highland bagpipe, but the drones of the 
bagpipe are sounded by single reeds of a most 
rudimentary character. It is possible to re¬ 
place the double reed of the oboe and bassoon 
by a single reed of the clarinet type fitted to 
a small mouthpiece. The old dolcino, alto- 
lagotto or tenoroon was so played in the band 
of the Coldstream Guards by Henry (.a/arus 
when a boy. The idea has been revived as a 
novelty, but neither the oboe nor the bassoon 
is capable of improvement in this way, al¬ 
though the saxophone, also a conical tube, is 
well adapted to the single reed, being an 
instrument of wider calibre. 


w. 11. s., adds. d. j. b. 

•>" aim Mouthpiece. 

R*«d, Henry. Set (• Enchantrcw \ voice 

° for ’ hc <Juc *‘ n choral wnj). 

REED STOP. An organ stop in which tl 
sound is produced by a vibrating brass tongi 
and is modified by resonance in a tube whit 
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is usually conical or cylindrical in form. 
The reed stops of the baroque organs had 
resonators with diverse shapes. Beating reeds 
arc those in which the metal tongues cover a 
hole in a metal “ shallot ". Free reeds move 
with slight clearance in a rectangular hole in 
a metal plate. Trumpets, tubas, clarinets, 
oboes arc examples of organ reed-stops. 

w. 1.. s. (ii). 

Set alto Organ. Organ Stop*. 

REED, Thomas and Priscilla German. 

Ste German Rfed. 

REED, William Henry ( b . Frome, Somer¬ 
set. 29 July 1876; d. Dumfries, 2 July 1942). 

English violinist, conductor, teacher, author 
and composer. He studied the violin under 
Saurct at the R.A.M. in Loudon, where he 
also worked at composition and theoretic 
studies with Cordcr and Prout. He became 
an accomplished solo and chamber-music 
player and joined the London Symphony 
Orchestra on its formation in 1904, becoming 
its leader in 1912. The repeated engagement 
of that orchestra for the Three Choirs Festivals 
at Gloucester, Worcester and Hereford brought 

Reed into contact with Elgar, with whom he 
developed a close friendship lasting to the 
composer's death. It was Reed who took part 
in the first performances of the three chamber 
works of 1918, the violin Sonata, the siring 
Quartet and the pianoforte Quintet, which 
was almost the last music of importance to be 
completed by that master. 

Reed taught the violin for many years at the 
R.C.M. in London, and he did much useful 
work as a conductor, mainly of amateur 
orchestras, particularly that of Croydon, 
where he lived and did much to foster a com¬ 
prehensive cultivation of music. In 1935 he 
gave up leading the London Symphony 
Orchestra, except at the Three Choirs Festivals 
ami on certain other special occasions, but he 
then became chairman of its board of directors. 
Hc succeeded also to a place on the board of 
professors of the R.C.M. in 1938 and was 
made F.R.C.M. 

In his later years Reed distinguished himself 
as a biographer of Elgar. For this task he was 
exceptionally qualified by his long friendship 
with the composer, who when be was planning 
the violin Concerto in 1910 sought Reed’s 
help in order to settle certain technical matters 
in the writing of the solo part. Reed published 
a precise record of what those matters were 
and of how Elgar and hc tackled them to¬ 
gether.* His book, ‘ Elgar as I knew him * 

(' 93 ^)» }* a faithful record of the intimate 
friendship which grew stronger with each year 
and which was undoubtedly a great support to 
Elgar in the later years, a ter Lady Elgar's 
death. The book is made invaluable to 
students of Elgar’s music by the fact that it 

1 M. & I... XVI. No. 1. 
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contains in facsimile the fragments of the third 
Symphony with Reed’s commentary on them. 
Since he repeatedly played through these 
fragments with Elgar, he had a knowledge of 
the composer's intention for the work as a 
whole beyond that of any other musician. 

A general biography (‘ Elgar ’, in the 
Master Musicians series), based on the 
records of manuscripts, correspondence and 
other papers which have been carefully col¬ 
lated since the composer's death by his 
daughter, Mrs. Elgar Blake, was published in 
' 939 - the same year Reed was given the 
degree of Mus.Doc. Cantuar. 

Among his many activities was that of 
examining and adjudicating, of which he did 
a great deal to the last. In fact it was during 
a visit to Scotland on such a pursuit that he 
died unexpectedly. 

Reed was a skilful if not very individual or 
enterprising composer for the orchestra. His 
tone-poems ‘The Lincoln Imp’ (Hereford, 
1921) and ‘ Aesop's Fables ’ (Hereford, 1924) 
arc full of ingenious quips of humorous instru¬ 
mentation. His works further include a set of 
variations for strings (Worcester, 1911),* Will 
o’ the Wisp ’ (orch.) (Gloucester, 1913), * Two 
Somerset Idylls ’ for small orchestra (Wor¬ 
cester, 1926), a violin Concerto in A minor, a 
Rhapsody for violin and orchestra, and cham¬ 
ber music. »i. c. c.. adds. 

REED, William Leonard (6. London, 16 
Oct. 1910). 

English pianist and composer. He was 
educated at Dulwich, at Oxford, where he 
holds the degrees of M.A. and D.Mus., and 
at the R.C.M. in London under Herbert 
Howells for composition and Constant Lam¬ 
bert for conducting. There he held the 
Blumcnthal Scholarship in composition and 
won the Octavia Hill Travelling Scholarship, 
on which he went to Scandinavia, as well as 
the Cobbctt prize for his Fantasy siring 
quartet. From 1937 he spent a further two 
years in Scandinavia as a lecturer for the 
British Council. He now spends much time 
in America. In 1942 his Scherzo for orchestra 
was given at a Promenade Concert. 

c. m. (iii). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

FILM MUSIC 
‘ Youlii Marches On * (1937). 

‘ Out of the Frying-Pan into the Fight * (1946). 

CHORAL WORK 

Op. 

37. ‘ Christmas Piece ’. for reciter, chorus & pf. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

t. * Recitative and Dance 1 (1934). 

3 - * Ji«* ( 1935 ). 

4 - ' Sicilians * ( 1935 )- 

5 . ' Pantomime * (1935). 

6. ' Saraband ' (1935). 

7. * Idyll * for small orch. (1935). 


' Waltz Fantasy ’ (1935). 

13. * Six Facets’ (1936). 

16. Scherzo (1937). 

17 . 2 Short Pieces (1937). 

18. ’ Hornpipe’ (1939). 

29- ‘ Doctor Johnson's Suite ’ for stgs. (1944). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

9. Concert Rhapsody for viola (1935). 

24 - Suite for clar. & stgs. (1942). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

2. Fantasy, G ini., for vn.. viola, cello & pf. (1934). 

11. Concert Pieces for 2 clars. & pf. (1936). 

12. Fantasy, A mi., for »tg. 4‘ct (1936). 

23. Toccata for pf. jtet (1942). 

27. Trio. A mi., for vn.. cello & pf. (1943b 

28. ’ 1 arantclle fantastique * for nf. stet (1943). 

30. ’ Country Piece and Scherzo for sir. 41c! (1944). 

31. Waltz ’ for pi. jtel (1944). 

32. ’ Elegy ’ for pf. jtel (1944). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
35. Suite No. 1 (1943). 

42. Suite No. 2. ’ On the Road ’ (1948). 

VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE 
41. Suite‘The Top Flat* (1947). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 

15. ’ Pavane. Caprice and Child Portiait ‘ (l 937 >. 

22. 6 Pieces (1941). 

33 - * Clive’s House ’ (1944). 

34. ‘ Festive March ' (1945). 

30 . * Peter's Prelude and Anne's Gavotte ' (194',). 

33. Concert Suite (1917) 

1. Prelude. 

2. Nocturne. 

3 - Rhapsody. 

40. 3 Miniatures (1947). 

TWO PIANOFORTES 
10. ' Three Surrey Impressions ’ (1933). 

23. Variations on a Theme (1942). 

* 5 - Toccata («r alio Chamber Music). 

ORGAN WORKS 

a . Suite (1936). 

. ‘ Triumphal March * (1942). 

38. 2 Pieces (1946) 

l. Fantasy on * Itiidgcbuildrrs ’. 

2. Interlude on * Solemn Melody ’. 

SONGS 

19. • Three Songs of England * (1941). 

20. ’ Five Spiritual Songs ’ (1941)*. 

21. 4 Songs. * Building the Future * (1941). 

Also miscellaneous songs. 

REEL (Anglo-Saxon hreol, connccicd with 
the Suio-Gothic to whirl”). An 

ancient dance, the origin of which is enveloped 
in much obscurity. The fact of its resemblance 
to the Norwegian Halting , as well as its popu¬ 
larity in Scotland, and its occurrence in Den¬ 
mark, the north of England and Ireland, has 
led most writers to attribute to it a Scandi¬ 
navian origin, although its rapid movements 
and lively character arc opposed to the oldest 
Scandinavian dance rhythms. The proba¬ 
bility is that the reel is of Celtic origin, per¬ 
haps indigenous to Britain, and was from there 
introduced into Scandinavia. In Scotland the 
reel is usually danced by two couples; in 
England — where it is now found almost 
exclusively in connection with the Sword 
Dance, as performed in the North Riding of 
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Yorkshire — it is danced by three couples. 
The figures of the reel differ slightly according 
to the locality; their chief feature is their 
circular character, the dancers standing face 
to face and describing a series of figures of 
eight. The music consists of 8-bar phrases, 
generally in common time, but occasionally 
in 6-4. The Irish reel is played much faster 
than the Scottish; in Yorkshire an ordinary 
hornpipe tunc is used. The following example. 
‘ Lady Nelson's Reel ’, Is from a manuscript 
collection of dances formerly in the possession 
of the present writer : 




An example of the Danish reel will lx* found 
in Engel's * National Music ' (London, i8fib,. 

One of the most characteristic Scottish rerl 
is the Reel of Tulloch (Thuliehan): 



Others, equally good, arc ' Colonel M'Bean's 
Reel', 'Ye're welcome, Charlie Stuart', ‘The 
Camcronian Rant ', 'Johnnie's friends arc 
ne'er pleased ’ anil ' Flora Macdonald 

w. b. s. 

In ' News from Scotland ' (1591) it is Mated 
that" Giles Duncan did go before them playing 
a teill or dance upon a small trump ", The 
Irish reel, which is apparently alluded to here, 
is in 2-4 or common lime and is always danced 
singly : the first eight bars, danced in steps, 
arc followed by a round for the next eight 
bars, when the original steps are resumed, but 
reversed. \v. 11. c. r. 

AV< fl/w Folk Music: Scoliith. Slra»h*pry. 

REESE, Gustave (6. New York, 29 Nov. 
l 8 ») 9 )- 

American musicologist, lie was educated 
at the Horace Mann School and the De Win 
Clinton High School in New York, and studied 
at New York University, where he obtained 
the LL.B. in 1921 and the Mus. Bac. nine 
years later. In 1947 he received the honorary 
degree of Mus. Doc. from the Chicago 
Musical College. From 1927 to 1933 he was 
an instructor in music at New York University 
and then became a lecturer in music until 
' 937 - In 1945-48 he was a visiting professor 
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in the Graduate School of New York Univer¬ 
sity and since then he has been Adjunct Pro¬ 
fessor. He was associate editor of ‘ The 
Musical Quarterly* in 1933-44 and editor in 
1944 for a year. He was appointed assistant 
manager in the Publication Department of 
Schirmcr's and was head of that department 
from 1940 to 1945. In 1935 he founded the 
American Musicological Society, acting as its 
secretary for the next eleven years, as vice 
president from 1946 to 1930 and since then 
has been its president. He became a director 
of the International Musicological Society in 
1948 and is a member of the Royal Musical 
Association, the Vereniging voor Nedcrlandse 
Mu/ickgeschiedenis and of the Executive 
Committee of the Music Teachers' National 
Association. He is also a director of the 
National Music Council and of the Society 
for the Publication of American Music. 

Reese's writings include many contribu¬ 
tions to musical dictionaries and articles such 
as ‘The First Printed Collection of Part- 
Music : " The Odhccaton " ’ (1934), ' Maldc- 
ghem and his Buried Treasure’ (1948) and 
'The Origin of the English "In Nomine"’ 
(1949). His lKH»k ' Music in the Middle 
Ages ’, an outstanding achievement of 
scholarship, was published in 1940 and 
* Music in the Renaissance ' in 1952. 

m. k. w. 

RLESER, Eduard (b. Rotterdam, 23 
Mar. 1908). 

Dutch critic ami musicologist, lie studied 
at Utrecht University with Albert Smijers and 
became a teacher of the history of music at 
the Rotterdam Conservatory. In 1937 he 
was ap|M>inted musical editor of the ' Nieuwe 
Kottcrdamschc Courant'. 

Reeser has published ' De Mu/ikale lland- 
schriften van AI plums Dicpenbrock ', ‘ Drie 
oud-Nederlandse Motctten ' Van Bach tot 
Beethoven’ and ‘ De Klavicrsonatr met Viool- 
Ih geleiding '. The last is an important study 
of that peculiar phase in pianoforte composi¬ 
tion which made the violin a subordinate, 
accompanying instrument to the new keyboard 
instrument. it. R, 1:., adds. 

REEVE, William (b . London, 1757; <!. 
London. 22 June 1813). 

English actor, organist and composer. 
After leaving school he was placed with a law 
stationer in Chancery Lane, where his fellow- 
writer was Joseph Mundcn, afterwards the 
celebrated comedian. Determined, however, 
to make music his profession, he became a 
pupil of Richardson, organist of St. James’s, 
Westminster. In 1781 he was appointed 
organist at Totnes in Devonshire, W’herc he 
remained for some two years. Back in London 
about 1783. he was engaged as composer at 
.Xstley's. Next he was for some time an actor 
at the regular theatres. In 1791, when he was 
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a chorus singer at Covent Garden Theatre, he 
was invited to complete the composition of the 
music for tin* ballet-pantomime ‘ Oscar and 
Malvina ', left unfinished by Shield, who, 
after some differences with the management, 
had resigned his appointment. Reeve there¬ 
upon produced an overture ami some vocal 
music which were much admired and led to 
his being appointed composer to the theatre. 
In 1792 he was elected organist to St. Martin's 
Church, I.udgaic. In 1802 he became part 
proprietor of Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 

Reeve's principal stage works were the 
following: 

" <>*car aiul Malvina ' 1701«. 

’ I ippo Said ’ (1791). 

‘Orpheus anil r.tirytlice \ partly adapted from Clink 
1799 

' I lie Apparition ' (1794'. 

' British Fortitude * (1794*. 

* Hercules anil Omplialr ‘ 1791 . 

* I lie Pune ‘( 1791 '. 

Merry Sherwood ’ 17931. 

' Harlequin and Oheroti * 1796 . 

' Han try Bay * 1797 '. 

* Hie Round Tower ’ (1797*. 

1 Harlequin Quixote *. remote!* after < a-rvaulc* 1797 . 
‘ Joan of Are (1798 . 

’ Karnali Droutr with Ma/zinghi (1798 . 

* The Turnpike Cate with Mar/inghi truo . 

‘ The Embarkation * '1799 , 

' ThomAt and Small ’ < 1799I. 

' Paul and Virginia after Saint-Pierre. with Ma//in?hi 
(l8ou). 

* Jamie and Anna ' 1800 . 

* Harlequin's Almanack ' (1801). 

' The Blind Girl with Ma//mehi 1801 
' I he Caliinet with Hr.iham. Daw ami Moon-head 
t iHoj). 

* Family Quarrel**. with Hraham ami Mm.rehrad i8n; . 

I hr (laruvan ' 118031, 

I lie l)a'h ’ (18041. 

* Tliirtv Thou'and with Daw ami Ikaliam 180*'. 

1 Out of Place *, with Hraham i8oy. 

* I hi* (!or*air 1 < tRoy. 

1 The White Plume * . 

* Kokcby Castle * < 1R06 . 

* An Hratach * (1806). 

* Kai* *, with Hraham < 180B1. 

* Trick' upon "I laveller* *. part iBin . 

* The Out'idc Passenger*. with Whitaker l>. Corri 

(| 8 ||). 

Reeve also wrote music for some panto¬ 
mimes at Sadler’s Wells, among them * Bang 
up * by Charles Dihdin, jun., which contains 
the favourite clown’s song ‘ Tippitywitchet ' 
written for Grimaldi; but his best-known 
song was '* I am a friar of orders grey *' in 

* Merry Sherwood ’. He was, moreover, the 

author of * The Juvenile Preceptor, or Enter¬ 
taining Instructor . . . *. w. 11. it. 

Sit altn AiiwuimI rollah. in ' David Kir/io ’ . Bi>h«>p 
III., rollah.). Marzinghi z. 5 coUah*. . Whitaker 
(3 Collab*.). 

REEVES, Herbert Wynn (A. I.otulon, 29 
Mar. iHfio). 

English violinist and conductor. I Ic studied 
at the G.S.M. in London under Alfred Gibson 
and obtained a gold medal there. He also 
took the A.G.S.M., A.R.C.M. and L.R.A.Nl. 
diplomas. In 1911 he founded the Enfield 
Subscription Concerts, which he directed until 
1914, and in 1933 the Hampstead Musical 
Society, of which he remained in charge until 


> 937 - The most interesting work he did as a 
conductor, however, was with the Amateur 
Orchestra of London, with which he was 
associated from 1922 to 1939, when he was 
succeeded by Leslie Regan. He has also 
adjudicated at numerous competitive musical 
festivals. 

As an orchestral leader Wynn Reeves had 
perhaps the widest experience of any English 
violinist of his time, and he has served with 
the greatest distinction in that capacity. At 
the Co vent Garden Opera he was among the 
first violins from 1899 to 1910, and was leader 
in 1919 and again in 1924-32. During the 
grand season of 1939 he took a hand in the 
conducting, and he played again in 1947-49. 
He served the London Symphony Orchestra 
as first violin in 1904-12, as sub-principal in 
1912-32 and as one of the directors in 1925-31. 
He was leader of the Bcccham Opera Com¬ 
pany in 1 f>* 5 ~ * 0- second violin in the London 
String Quartet in 1917-19 and principal 
violin of Diaghilev's Russian Ballet in 1923-29, 
of the National British Symphony Orchestra 
B.B.C.) in 1926-29 and at St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral in 1924-49. In addition to all this he 
acted as musical director and conductor for 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company in 1919-21, as 
first violin and sub-conductor for the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra in 1937-39 and as 
musical director and conductor for the Inter¬ 
national Ballet in 1943-47. p.. n. 

REEVES, Sims (orig. John) (b. Woolwich, 
26 Sept. 1818 1 ; d. Worthing. 25 Oet. 1900). 

English tenor singer. He was the son of 
John and Rosina Reeves, his father being the 
principal bassoonist and principal bass singer 
in the Royal Artillery band. Sims Reeves was 
U»rn in the R.A. Barracks at Woolwich. It 
was from his father that he received his earliest 
lessons in music, being taught the pianoforte, 
cello and bassoon. 1 In 1828 he entered the 
choir of the Royal Artillery band, which was 
then under the direction of George Mackenzie, 
who taught young Reeves the violin, while in 
the choir he received vocal training as a 
chorister. In 1830 application was made for 
his enlistment, but others having a prior claim, 
ibis was postponed, and when his turn came 
he was already a youthful organist at the 
church of North Cray in Kent. A programme 
is extant of a performance of * Messiah' at the 
R.A. Chapel in 1834 in which both '* Master 
Reeves ” and his father. “ Bombardier 
Reeves ”, appear. 

Upon gaining his mature voire Sims Reeves 
determined on becoming a singer, and. after a 

1 According lo the birth certificate; at Oct. i8zz. 
tivwi in the third am! fourth edition* of this Dictionary, 
is wrong. m spite of the fact, as .1 footnote there Mated, 
that “ this date was attested by Sim* Reeves himself in 
a letter .18971 to Mr. Ecerton I-owc 

: Hi* bassoon is preserved at the Art Galleries and 
Museum. Glasgow. 
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year spent in studying for the medical pro¬ 
fession, he made his first appearance at 
Ncwcastlc-on-Tyne in 4 Guy Mannering' on 
14 Dec. 1838. Later he performed Dandini 
in Rossini’s 4 Ccncrcntola ’ and other baritone 
parts. The true quality of his voice, however, 
having asserted itself, he placed himself under 
J. VV. Hobbs and T. Cooke, and in the seasons 
of 1841-42 and 1842-43 was a member of 
Macrcady’s company at Drury Lane, as one of 
the second tenors, performing such parts as 
the First Warrior in Purcell’s 4 King Arthur ’, 
Ottokar in ‘Der Freischiitz’ and the like. He 
then pursued his studies, first in Paris under 
Bordogni in 1843 and again in 1845, and 
subsequently at Milan under Mazzucato in 
1846.' He appeared at La Scala as Edgardo 
in Donizetti’s * Lucia di Lainmermoor ’ with 
marked success. Returning to England he 
appeared at Vincent Wallace’s benefit concert 
(Drury Lane, 17 May 1847) and other con¬ 
certs, and was engaged by Jullicn for the stage 
of Drury Lane, where he made his first appear¬ 
ance on 6 Dec. 1847, as Edgar in * The Bride 
of Lainmermoor and at once took position 
as an actor and singer of the first rank. A 
fortnight later he performed his first original 
part, Lyonnel in Balfc's 4 Maid of Honour 
Berlioz, who conducted, engaged him for the 
performance of two parts of 4 La Damnation 
dc Faust ’ at Drury Lane, 7 Feb. 1848. The 
same year he was engaged at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, and came out as Carlo in Donizetti’s 
' Linda di Chamounix ’, appearing also as 

Florestan in Beethoven's ■ Fidctto Hii 

operatic career was more or less overshadowed 
by the great place lie made for himself in 
oratorio; but he sang the part of Faust when 
Gounod's opera was given for the first time in 
English, at Her Majesty's Theatre, and for a 
few performances he sang Braham's old part 
of Sir Huon in 4 Oberon Captain Mac- 
heath, in 4 The Beggar's Opera ', was one of 
the last operatic parts in which he appeared. 

In the autumn of 1848 he was engaged at 
the Norwich Festival, where he showed his 
extraordinary ability as an oratorio singer. 
On 24 Nov. following he made his first appear¬ 
ance at the Sacred Harmonic Society in 
‘ Messiah ’. His greatest triumph was achieved 
at the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace in 
1857. He was supreme in the Handclian 
repertory, but also sang Bach, t.g. in the St. 
Matthew Passion under Sterndale Bennett in 
iH(>2. His farewell concert took place at the 
Albert Hall on it May 1891, but he sang 
afterwards at Covent Garden and at music- 
halls. In the quarter of a century during 
which his voice was at its best he sang with 
Jenny Lind, Clara Novdlo, Tictjcns, Adelina 


1 Not, as he himself M)1, in 184s. Altogether hi* 
-cmm'sccue* arc lo be .nhtrusied in «he mailrr of 
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Patti and Christine Nilsson, and held his own 
with them all. 

Sims Reeves married on 2 Nov. 1850 Emma 
Lucombe ( d . to June 1895), soprano singer, 
who had been a pupil of Mrs. Blanc Hunt, 
first appeared at the Sacred Harmonic 
Society's concert of 19 June 1839 and sang 
there and at other concerts until 1845, when 
she went to Italy. She returned in 1848 and 
appeared in opera as well as at concerts. She 
retired from public life and occupied herself as 
a teacher of singing, for which she had a 
deservedly high reputation. After her death 
»'» >895 Reeves married his pupil, Maud Rene, 
with whom he went on a successful concert 
tour in South Africa in 1896. I lis son Herbert, 
after a careful education under his father and 
at Milan, made his successful debut at one of 
Ganz's concerts in London (12 June 1880). 

w. 11. it., abr.; adds. 11. o. f. 


iiibi. r armi t, Hivrv t... Memoir* of the Itoyal 
Ariillrrv Bund 1 (London, 1904). pp. 73-76. 

• The Musi* Review' (1943), p. aal. 

Pr AKtr. Chari is F... 'Sim* Reeve*: Fifty Year* of 
Music hi tngland ' (l.ondou. 19*4). 

REFARDT, Edgar (b. Basel, 8 Aug. 1877). 
Swiss musical historian. He originally 
studied law, in which he took his doctorate, 
but in 1913 began to devote himself to musical 
history. He was chairman of the Basel Or¬ 
chestral Society until 1948. In 1937 the 
Faculty of Philological History of Basel Uni- 
versity bestowed an honorary doctor's degree 
on him. His * Historisch - biographischcs 
Musikerlexicon der Schweiz’ (1928) — the 
writing of which was inspired by Karl Nef, 
the real founder of Swiss musical scholarship 
— is the basic work of reference for Swiss 
musical history. Ilis writings include bio¬ 
graphical contributions to the musical history 
of Basel (1920. 1922 and 1924) and the follow¬ 
ing I>ooks: 

' Uir Muuk der m liwrirrritchrn CciitciMrfolspiclr ’ 
(1020). 

•Dir Muvik der Ruler Volk*tchnu*pirlr im iG. J.ilir. 

humlrrl (1921). 

4 Ham Huber 4 (1922). 

’ Studirn ulirr den Rbyil.imit und seine Hidcutum- * 
(1923). 

4 Die Rader Cliuradinkunalielii * (1921). 

' H "“ H , ub ” : L«!*n Wrrk eines Schwei/rr 
Muviker* D941). 

•Th«£dor Frohlich: ein Schweirer Musiker der 
Komantik * (1947). 

•J. Brahms, A. Bruckner. Hugo Wolf: drei Wiener 
Menter dr* 19. Jabr bunder t< (1949). 

DCI 1949^ Kay * rf: c ' n Nacbklaiu; /urn Goctlicjahr ’ 

Refardt has also written numerous essays 
and articles, chiclly on Swiss musical history, 
and various bibliographical studies. 

11. F.., adds. 

REFICE, Licinio (A. Patrica, Rome, 12 
Feb. 1883). 

Italian composer. He was ordained priest 
and became professor of church music at the 
Scuola Pontifica in Rome in 1910. The 
following year he was appointed maeslro di 
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cappella ai the Church of Santa Maria Mag- 
giorc there. 

Rofice’s works, which are mainly though 
not exclusively church music, include masses, 
motets, a Requiem, a * Slabat Mater two 
oratorios, sacred cantatas, symphonic poems 
with chorus, etc. t. b. 

REFORMATION SYMPHONY, THE. 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony in I) minor. Op. 
107, completed in 1830. It was produced in 
Berlin in Nov. 1832, under his own direction. 
I'lte lirst London performance took place at 
the Crystal Palace on 30 Nov. 1867. c. 

REFRAIN (Fr. refrain ; Ger. Kehneim . 
This word is used in music to denote what in 
poetry is called a “ Burden '*, i.c. a short 
sentence or phrase which recurs in every 
verse or stanza. It was probably lirst em¬ 
ployed in music in order to give roundness and 
unity to the melody, and was then transferred 
to the poetry written especially for music. 
Such collections as the * Echos du temps 
passe ' give an abundance of examples in 
French music, where songs with refrains are 
most frequently to he found. ' Lilliburlcro' 
may be cited as one English instance out of 
many. Schubert's four * Refrain-larder ’ 
were published as Op. 93. 

Choral refrains are a special form: the 
song itself is delivered by a solo voice and the 
refrain taken up by others in chorus. English 
songs of a popular type (e.g. music-hall songs; 
have refrains which are called "chorus" 
whether sung chorally or not. 

J. A. F.-M.. adds. 

REGAL (1). A small portable organ fur¬ 
nished in its earlier form with reed-pipes only. 
It was probably invented about the year 1460, 
when Heinrich Traxdorlf of Nuremberg con¬ 
structed an organ of which the sound 
" resembled that of the shawm ”. The reeds 
arc of the “ beating " or clarinet type and 
not " free " reeds of the harmonium type. 1 
The origin of the name has little, if anything, 
to do with royally: in English orthography 
of the 16th century it is sj>elt Rigol or Regol. 
and this suggests that it is a contraction of 
the Latin regu/a. and that the instrument was 
employed in the first instance to " rule ’* or 
“ regulate’’ the chanting of the monks in 
choir (compare such derivatives from the 
Latin regula as the old German Higol and 
Jirgul, or the Italian rigol a and regoln). Some, 
however, consider that the word is a contrac¬ 
tion of rigabfllo, a name given to an instru¬ 
ment used in Italian churches before the 
introduction of the organ, but of which no 
particular information is forthcoming. 

Such was the popularity of the new instru¬ 
ment under the name regal that its reed 
pipes were soon added to the flue pipes of the 
large organs and became the first “ recti 

1 Sti Harmoshm. KlfD. 


stop ” of which we have any definite record. 
In the first part of the 16th century the instru¬ 
ment itself was enlarged by the addition of Hue 
pipes; for instance, Henry VIII possessed a 
single regal having "one stoppe pipe of tinne, 
one Regall of tinne and a cimball" ; another 
regal had "one stoppe of pipes of wood with a 
cimball of tinne and the Regall of papirc 
The tin, the wood and the paper were, of 
course, for the body of the pipes; the 
" cimball " was a small *‘ mixture ”. A fine 
example of a large English regal bearing the 
initials I. L. (John Loosemore of Exeter) and 
the date 1650 is preserved at the castle of 
Blair Atholl; it has five stops: Stopt Dia¬ 
pason, Principal, Twelfth, Fifteenth and 
Trumpet, the last the old regal stop {VI.ATE 
17 . Yol. VI, No. 3). Mace’s table organ, as de- 
scrilw d in his * Musick's Monument (1876), 
hat I a regal stop, which with the “ Hoboy " 
stop, worked by a foot pedal, produced the 
" Voice I lumaine ", 

A specimen of the regal with reed pipes 
only, once the property of A. J. Hipkins, is in 
the collection of the R.C.M. in London; its 
compass is \ octaves (short octave in bass), 
and the date 16*9. Towards the end of the 
16th century Georg Voll of Nuremberg 
rendered the instrument yet more portable, 
for he made the bellows in the shape of a 
lx>ok. the keyboard and pipes being enclosed 
therein after performance: this form became 
known as the “ Bible " or " Book " Regal, 
and specimens are very rare and valuable. 
There are at the present time (1953) three 
examples in England: one at the R.G.M. 
and lately the property of Mrs. Pagden and 
Miss Ferrari; another is in the possession of 
Mr. Spencer Portal at Be re Hill, Whitchurch, 
Hants; the third was in the writer’s own 
collection (see his “ Old English Instruments 
of Music ”): they are all of late 17th-century 
or early 18th-century date ( PLATE 47, Vol. 
VI. No. 1). 

The regal was not only employed in the 
churches but was in general use for enter¬ 
tainments and dramatic performances. In 
Edward’s * Damon and Pythias ’ (1365) there 
is a stage direction, " here the regales play a 
mourning song ", as Pythias is borne of T to 
prison. In ijfi.* at the feast of the Guild of 
Parish Clerks there was after dinner “ a 
goodlie plave of the children of Westminster 
with waits and regales and singingc ’’: while 
in the mystery and morality plays it figures 
largely, being carefully distinguished in the 
accounts from the organ. In the 16th century 
William Tresorer held the court appointment 
of regal maker at the annual salary of £ 10, 
and as late as 1684 we find Henry Purcell 
enjoying a similar office as " keeper, maker, 
repairer and tuner of the King's Regalls, 
Virginals and Organs”. In 1695 it was 
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divided between Blow and Bernard (Father) 
Smith, “ and the longer liver to enjoy the 
whole place”. In 1779 the tuner of the 
rcgalls “ received £56 per annum ”, though 
it is commonly stated that Bernard Gates, who 
died in 1773, was ‘he last to hold this historic 
post. 

In the inventory of the musical instruments 
belonging to Henry VIII we find double 
regals as well as single rcgals mentioned, and 
also combined instruments such as "an instru¬ 
ment with a single Virginal and a single 
Regal ”, and another, “ with a Double 
Virginal and a Double Regal Many ex¬ 
planations have been given of the meaning 
of ‘he words “ single ” and “ double ” in this 
particular association. Some would refer it 
to the number of bellows, but the virginal 
required no bellows at all, and the terms are 
as frequently applied to that and other key¬ 
board stringed instruments. Rimbaull (* The 
Organ ’, 1U70) considered that it referred in 
part to the rows or ranks of pipes, single 
regals having but one rank, double rcgals 
more than that number; but in the inventory 
above mentioned there are single rcgals with 
•i, 3 and even 4 stops requiring 2, 3 or 4 ranks 
of pipes. Sir George Grove and A. J. I lipkins 
held that it referred wholly to the number of 
keyboards, the single regal or virginal having 
one manual or keyboard, the double two 
keyboards; but while it is true that a two- 
manual virginal or rlavicymbal appears at 
the end of the iGth century, introduced for 
the first time by Hans Ruckers, there is no 
example on record at all of a two-manual 
regal. Moreover, two of King I lenry's double 
regal* had only 2 stops, and what need of 
just a stops for a two-manual instrument ? 

Surely the terms " single ” and ” double ” 
as used in the 16th century relate to the 
compass of the instrument, whether regal or 
virginal. Playford (‘ Introduction to the 
Skdl of Music', 1661) states that notes 
" lx ’ lo ' s ’ dm gamut in the Basses |i.e. bass G) 
are called double notes ”, and adds: " I have 
therefore expressed them with double letters ”, 
A single regal or virginal therefore descended 
to " single " c (tenor C) or to G (gamut), 
ami a double regal or virginal an octave 
lowrr to double G or to double G. Specimens 
«»l instruments made in the first half of the 
ibth century having such a compass are still 
in existence. Moreover, we have an interest¬ 
ing confirmation of the writer's view given us 
by Practorius (1618), for he tells us that in 
England the Jagollo (bassoon) descending to 
single G (gamut) was called the “single 
courtal ”, and that reaching double C the 

double courtal ”, 

In the 17th and later centuries, when two- 
manual organs and harpsichords were in 
common use, the terms single and double 


were then transferred to the number of key¬ 
boards. p. w. c;. 

REGAL (2). See Organ Stops. 

REGAMEY, Constantin (Konstanty) (b. 

Kiev, 28 Jan. 1907). 

Swiss philologist and composer. Apart 
from some musical instruction he received 
from his Swiss parents in Russia, he was 
mainly self-taught in his art, though he went 
through a course at the Warsaw Conservatory. 
Having made philological and Indianic studies 
in Warsaw and Paris, he became lecturer in 
Indianic subjects at the University of Warsaw. 
* n ' 937 _ 39 was editor there of the most 
important Polish musical periodical, 4 Muzyka 
polska '. During the second world war he 
remained in Poland and began to compose. 
In 1944 he settled in the country of his origin, 
w here he became Professor of Languages at the 
University of Fribourg and Professor of Slavonic 
and Oriental Philology at that of Lausanne. 

As a composer Regamey, who was until 
then little known in Switzerland, made a great 
impression with his first string Quartet at the 
1949 Swiss Composers' Festival at Fribourg. 
W bile some of his earlier works had adhered 
strictly to twelve-note technique, this Quartet 
and the * Varia/ioni r tema ', although still 
based on " tone-rows " to a certain extent, 
aim rather at a kind of enlarged tonality. 
What is characteristic of all hi* works is " a 
search after new combinations of sound and 
tone-colour, as well as an attempt to arris c 
at a synthesis of modern tonal systems ”, 
His chief works are ‘Chansons persancs' 
Omar Khayyam) for baritone and orchestra 
(|4 * 43 ) : Quintet for violin, clarinet, bassoon, 
cello and pianoforte (1944), first jHrformed 
at a secret concert on the day of the landing 
of the Allies in Normandy (published at 
Cracow, 1948); Sonatina for Mute and piano¬ 
forte (i9|5); ‘Introduction et allegro’ for 
full orchestra (194G): string Quartet No. 1 
' * 9 j 3 ) J ‘ Variazioni c tema per orchestra ’ 
(' 94 «). k. v. F. 

REGAN-SCHIMON, Anna. .SVc Sciil- 


REGENT'S BUGLE. .SVc Bren:. Key 
Bugle. 

REGER, Max (b. Brand. Bavaria, 19 Mar. 
1873; d. I«eip/ig, n May 1916). 

German composer. He was the son of a 
teacher at Brand. A year after his birth his 
father was transferred to Wciden, where the 
boy's rnuMcal education was begun, first at 
the pianoforte by his mother and later by a 
young teacher, Adalbert Lindner. His rapid 
progre» -from 1886 to 1889 he was organist 
at the Weiden Roman Catholic church — led 
the parents to consult Hugo Riemann, then 
living at Sondershausen, and in 1890 young 
Reger went to him as pupil, following him the 
next year to \\ iesbaden and soon becoming a 
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teacher in the same conservatory as his master. 
11 is studies (which hitherto had been chiefly of 
pianoforte music from Beethoven to Liszt, 
while a hearing of * Die Meistersinger ’ and 
Parsifal ' at Bayreuth had made a lasting 
impression) were directed by Riemaim to the 
works of Bach and Brahms. 

In 1896 Reger performed his military ser¬ 
vice at Wiesbaden, in the course of which he 
suffered a serious illness which occasioned his 
discharge. Moreover, the mode of life there 
had obviously assumed a character which 
threatened to lead to spiritual and physical 
ruin. 1 le was brought home by his sister and 
again received by his parents at \Widen, 
where he stayed from 1898 to 1901. There his 
creative output, especially of works for organ, 
chamber music and songs, was enormous. 

In 1901, wishing to support himself by his 
work, he went to Munich, where he began to 
encounter serious opposition from the whole of 
the German musical world. Having already 
renounced the influence of Ricmaun, he now 
intended to wage war under the banner of 
" progress " and was then attacked front every 
camp. The conquests which, nevertheless, he 
soon made among the public he owed chiefly to 
his pianoforte playing, which attracted great 
attention on account of its extremely delicate 
musical qualities. He appeared less as a 
soloist (and then as a rule with works l»v Bach 
and Mozart) than as an accompanist or per¬ 
former of chamber music. Through his 
recitals his songs and chamber music gradually 
became known, and although at lirst they 
seemed abnormal and strange, their special 
qualities won recognition by degrees, lie 
found the greatest opposition among the 
critics, who attacked him with extreme ol>%ti- 
nacy, in many cases to the end of his life. 
Soon. however, more and more voices spoke 
m his favour, and his concert tours brought 
him ever wider appreciation throughout Ger¬ 
many. as well as in Prague and Vienna. < )wing 
largely to the support of the great organist 
Karl Straubc he began to enjoy the reputation 
due to him as a composer for the organ. His 
greater works for that instrument, such as the 
Fantasy and Fugue on B.A.C.H. (Op. 46) or 
the Variations and Fugue on an original theme 
( () P- 73 )* became a prominent landmark in 
the development of organ music. 

Soon after his arrival at Munich. Reger 
married Elsa von Bagcnsky. whom he had lirst 
met at Wiesbaden. His financial position was 
by no means secure, though his compositions, 
alter a long period of neglect by the publishers, 
again began to appear. Neither they nor the 
concerts, however, brought him much money 
at first, so that he was forced to take up teach¬ 
ing, in the course of which he steadily laid stress 
on the old masters, on clear and logical form 
and on a thorough command of technique. 


With ever-increasing confidence Reger now 
took his place in the musical world, his keen if 
somewhat crude sense of humour enabling him 
to overcome many difficulties, and the tone of 
the concluding fugues which so frequently 
crown his work became increasingly sure. His 
Sonata in C major for violin and piano, in 
which, as in some earlier works, he once again 
expresses despair and defiance, was the cause 
of renewed hostility, but it also attracted wide¬ 
spread attention. Some pianoforte works of 
monumental structure, r.g. the ‘Variations on 
a Theme by Bach* (Op. 81) for two hands, 
the * Variations on a Theme by Beethoven ’ 
Op. 86i and the titanic ‘ Passacaglia and 
Fugue * Op. 96) for two pianos as well as the 
violin Sonata in Fs minor (Op. 84) met with 
widespread admiration. 

Musical circles awaited his first orchestral 
work with great eagerness. It was his Op. 90 
— and it must lx- remembered that a large 
number of his youthful works, being unpub¬ 
lished. are not counted and that in a majority 
of rases an opus number includes several 
works, often on a large scale. This full-scale 
• Sinfonietta * appeared in 1906, when he was 
thirty-three years of age. He did not wish 
to begin with a symphony — indeed he never 
wrote one — and he employed a small orchestra 
with one iromtxmc. But lie wove a polyphonic 
texture that had nothing in common with 
modern orchestral effects. 

Reger held two appointments at Munich: 
the Akademie dcr Toiikuiist had appointed 
him teacher of composition, theory and organ, 
and pupils soon came pouring in ; and the 
Borges Choral Society entrusted him with the 
direction of its concerts. But in neither of 
these posts could he find a satisfactory per¬ 
manent occupation. He was still the object of 
too much jealousy and hostility, and. being 
bluntly outspoken, often to the point of down¬ 
right rudeness, he never in his life acquired the 
ability to face the world with the cool diplo¬ 
macy which is necessary in posts of this kind. 
Those who Ixdievcd in him would say. when 
he was found guilty of a piece of particularly 
bad manners, that, as in Beethoven's case, they 
had to lx* accepted as part of the make-up of 
genius: those less kindly disposed accused him 
of imagining that in order to be another Beet¬ 
hoven it was sufficient to behave as Beethoven 
did in his worst moments. 

In 1907 Reger was appointed musical 
director at the University of Leipzig, but he 
soon relinquished the post, finding the duties 
connected with it uncongenial. But the teach¬ 
ing post at the Leipzig Conservatory, which he 
undertook at the same time, he retained to the 
end of his life. On the very day of his death 
he still gave instruction at that institution. 
Strangely enough lie composed no organ music 
during the Leipzig jx-riiKl, but several choral 
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pieces, partly with and partly without orches¬ 
tral accompaniment. Among them were the 
motets written for the choir of St. Thomas's 
church and ‘ Psalm ioo ’ for chorus and or¬ 
chestra, with its gigantic concluding fugue. 
For orchestra alone he had by that time 
written, in Munich, besides the * Sinfonietta ’, 
the light but thoughtful 4 Serenade ' and the 
majestic and humorous 4 Variations on a 
Theme by Hiller’; to these he added at 
Leipzig the violin Concerto and piano Con¬ 
certo, the 4 Symphonic Prologue to a Tragedy', 
the most powerful of his orchestral composi¬ 
tions, and the short and sprightly 4 Comedy 
Overture He resumed the composition of 
chamber music, piano pieces and songs. At 
Munich, too, he had already begun to com¬ 
pose, besides his larger and more difficult 
works, small pieces and songs los likely to 
prove a strain on performers and audiences. 
He continued the long series of ’ Schlichte 
Weisen', sonatinas and the piano pieces 4 Aus 
meinern Tagebuch \ Some of the 4 Schlichte 
Weisen ’ soon found their way abroad and 
made a name for Reger with a wider public. 
At this time also he returned to a form of music 
he had cultivated at Wriden by writing a num¬ 
ber of notable sonatas for the violin alone a 
type of composition not attempted with equal 
success since Bach. 

In 1911 Reger was invited by the aged Duke 
Georg to Ik* director of the court orchestra at 
Meiningen. He was faced with the task of 
reviving the fame of the Meiningen orchestra, 
which it had owed chiefly to Hans von Rulow 
and Fritz Stcinbach. In the preceding years 
Reger had achieved great results as a con¬ 
ductor in various cities, lx>th with his own 
works and those of other composers, above all 
through the subtlety of his interpretation and 
his ability to establish in the orchestra com¬ 
plete understanding of his own musical feeling. 
At Meiningen he was now able further to 
develop his conducting by constant work with 
a first-rate orchestra. In his own orchestral 
compositions lie continually strove to attain 
greater transparency. His ideal of orchestral 
music, whether he attained it in his own work 
or not, was the |>erfect clarity of Mozart, and 
he also attempted in some degree modern 
sound-experiments akin to those of Debussy. 
He composed at Meiningen a series of or¬ 
chestral works which record the various phases 
of his art: 1 Konzcrt im alien Stil \ 4 Roman- 
tische Suite \ ‘ Bdcklin Suite ’, * Ballet Suite' 
and later 4 Variations on a Theme by Mozart*. 
In these works he even entered for a time 
the field of descriptive 44 programme ” music, 
not fundamentally congenial to him, in order 
to test the resources of the orchestra in every¬ 
way. 

Reger’s activities at Meiningen came to an 
end after only two years. The death of Duke 


Georg brought to a close this brilliant phase 
in the city's artistic life. Reger went to reside 
at the university town of Jena, where, far from 
the madding crowd of the great cities, anti yet 
in an intellectual centre, he wished to devote 
himself to composition, enjoying the society of 
gifted men, as he had earlier done at Leipzig. 
He wished to give only occasional concerts in 
the large musical centres. At Jena he wrote 
a large number of works, including chamber 
music, pieces for chorus and orchestra, for the 
piano and for the organ, hymns and unaccom¬ 
panied choral songs, besides 4 Kindcrlicder * 
and other songs with piano accompaniment; 
and he turned over in his mind plans for a 
great oratorio and for a symphony. What hr 
had already accomplished he conceived only 
as a preparation for the great works he had 
planned. Before he could attempt these lie 
was cut off suddenly in 191 Gat the age of forty- 
three. He succumbed to a heart attack in his 
bed at Leipzig, whither he used to travel once 
a week to teach at the Conservatory. 

On 25 Oct. 1947 his widow, Lisa Reger, 
celebrated her seventy-seventh birthday by 
opening a Max Reger Institute at Bonn. Its 
purpose is to perpetuate Reger's memory, to 
safeguard the traditional performance of his 
work, to further such artistic and scientific 
endeavours as would have found his approval 
and to support composers who were his pupils 
or otherwise work under his influence. Annual 
prizes are offered on his birthday, alternately 
ft.r musicoiogical works and for compositions, 
the first prize for a composition (a chamber 
work) was awarded on 19 Mar. 194B, the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Reger's birth. 

His life had been laborious and full of strife, 
but in his later years full of success also. The 
outward honours which fell to him — lie was 
Genet almuiikditektor, Hofrat, professor and hon¬ 
orary doctor of two universities — had but 
little value for him. That his works - though 
owing little to outward sensation and much to 
inward concentration —brought him compara¬ 
tively wide recognition in his own lifetime no 
doubt meant Tar more to him. I .ifc for him was 
an uninterrupted peri«xl of study and labour, 
and the only merit he saw in bis successes was 
that due to unremitting toil. To the great 
masters of the past he l.x>kcd up with the pro- 
foundest veneration. The question whether 
he would ever be counted among them he 
calmly left to the test of time. He loved his 
native country as a matter of course and de¬ 
clined the most attractive offi-rs of permanent 
posts abroad. Concert tours in Holland and 
Russia brought him great success, but failed 
to induce him to undertake such journeys 
frequently or for extended periods. 11c visited 
England in 1909 and took part in chamber 
concerts in London, which introduced many 
of his works of the kind to a public which had 
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previously known him chiefly through his 
organ music played by Sir Walter Parratt and 
other English organists. k. h. (ii), rev. 

The hostility from which Reger suffered in 
his lifetime was due to a widespread miscon¬ 
ception of his technical procedures, and it 
would have amounted to a tragedy for him if 
he had not to a great extent shared in it him¬ 
self. He was persecuted as a subversive in¬ 
novator, and no doubt lie thought he was made 
to bear the martyrdom inflicted on all who 
defend new ways and means in art. True, 
none but fools not worth taking seriously could 
have overlooked the fact that in his handling 
of musical form he was a rigid traditionalist; 
and it seems inconceivable that anyone who 
studied, for example, his numerous pianoforte 
pieces, could fail to see that they look back to 
the minor German romantic lyrists of the key¬ 
board — such composers as Adolph Jensen 
and Theodor Kirchner. But he was regarded 
as a revolutionary harmonist, and he seems 
to have accepted that view, though he could 
surely have demonstrated, had lie chosen to do 
so, that no chord is to be found anywhere in 
his music that could not be traced somewhere 
in Bach. He might then have gone on to say 
that what was new in his work was not his 
harmony but his way of progressing from 
chord to chord. That would not have been 
quite true, however. His progressions arc 
capable of being explained by orthodox har¬ 
monic analysis — so long as they arc pro¬ 
gressions at all. What was new about his way 
of writing was that it often scorned any sort of 
rational progression and took to a manner of 
modulation which linked chord to chord by a 
scries of jerks -- and unfortunately the manner 
degenerated into a mannerism so’often re¬ 
peated as to become tiresome at best or un¬ 
bearable at worst, according to taste and pre¬ 
judice. 

Reger's modulatory procedures arc worth 
illustrating, though brief and simple examples 
will have to serve here. The following char¬ 
acteristic passage is essentially a straight¬ 
forward cadence in B major, artificially made 
to look strange and subtle by the process of 
screwing up its last 4 beats by a semitone so 
that it turns into C major instead : 



There is nothing in it, apart from its crude and 
unsatisfying sound, with which fault can be 


found technically, much less anything that 
can be described as a harmonic audacity. 

The next example appears to be more 
adventurous: 



but it is enough to point out that the Et» in the 
first bar is a D i in fancy-dress to discover that 
the chord in which it appears is a plain, 
Mozartian German sixth, with its leading-note 
of D? resolving conventionally on E. 

In justice to Reger it should be said that he 
could, of course, modulate with great skill and 
originality when he chose. Another version of 
the phrase just shown : 


rsfrrst. lain 



is a progression from F major to E major made 
in an unconventional but perfectly smooth and 
logical way. But it is to be questioned whether 
he was condemned for this kind of writing. 
\\ hat annoyed his contemporary critics was 
his loose stringing together of chords with a 
pretence of making new discoveries ; but they 
were themselves to blame for not noticing that 
he was only playing a game of his own devising 
with old material. 

Reger unquestionably wrote too much 
music, and almost every work of his, except 
many of his attractive songs, is stuffed far too 
full of notes and especially of accidentals. His 
work on the whole is oppressively deficient in 
light and air. But he was in a sense a great as 
well as a too abundantly creative musician. 
What has earned him lasting respect — if not 
much affection outside his own country — 
was not his pretended newness nor any 
fundamental originality, but his tenacious 
upholding of the great traditions in composi¬ 
tion, based mainly on a study of Bach’s art in 
all its bearings. E. o. 
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3. Auf Christi Hiinmelfahrt allein (Josua 
** egelin). 

4- Nun preiset alle Gottes Barmher/igkeit 
(Apelles von Lowemtem). 

5. Peter Sohren: Such*. wer da will, ein 
ander Ziel (Georg Weissel). 

Franck) VaUu mi<h n ' chl < Salomo 

7 . Ich RW, mein Colt, dass all mein Tun 

(Paul Gcrhardt). 

II- 7 Chorales for 5 and 6 voices 

8. leh hall* in Gottes Her/ und Sinn 

(Gerhardt). 

9 - J«u. grosser Wundentern (Erdmann 
•\eu master). 

10. Jesus soil die lx»ung sein (Benjamin 
Schmolck). 

n. O selig llaus (K. J. Spina). 

,a * ,,r "- d « n ®, >«•«'«“■ "one (Friedrich 

»* eyerrnuller). 

13. Aufersuiidei. hist du. Herr (Lavaler). 

'4- Jakob Hinuc: Gib did. zufrieden 
l-erhardt). 

' t,n 3 *P a, « women’s or 

&r v ’; 1 . . . N ' w v "' 

I. Lobt Gull, iht ChrUten. all/ugleich (Niko¬ 

laus Hennann). 

a. Danluaget dem \‘aier (anon.). 

J. Nun la«t urn B ch*l. und wandern ( der - 

nartli). 

Songs for male chorus. 

Psalm C for chorus, orch. & organ. 

Motels for 3-pan mixed chorus & organ 
'* <Wcm 1,1 schwach (Job xsii). 

*• Act*. Herr, sirafe mich niclil. 

3. l> lod. wie hitler hist du. 

Choruses for women's voices. 

, m«h N ° nnrn <N,J, " n Bop,i, '> fot rlmrus & 

, ( , !?n.V'n hr d 7 'Friedrich Hebliel, fo, 

. joniralto. male rhoru, & orch. 

' . .. 

M Sac re.1 Songs for mixed chorus, 
z Songs for mixed chorus A orch. 
m. I)er Lmsiedlrr * (Eichendorll). 

*. * Requiem * (Hebbel). ; 

Canlaia* 

1. * Vom Hfound hoch * for rlionis, congresa- 
*• "" xcd chorus, congregation. 

3 - * O llaupt veil lllut unci Wunden * for con- 
. oboe*& 'organ. ° f * OPr - ,, " K . . '" * 

4. Me men Jesum lass* id. niclil * for soprano 

vu.. viola & organ. 

Songs for mixed chorus 

8 Folksongs. 

0 Folksongs. 

9 Folksongs. 

5 Folksongs. 

17 Madrigals. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
90. Sinfonietta. A ma. 

93 - Serenade. G ma. 

.°o. Varianocw & Fugue on a Theme by J. A. Hiller, 

asar& 55 sst: Tta -*- A mi - 
:gssr*tsi 0 “ s,,fcF "“- 

1. Noliurno. E ma. 

2. Scherzo. D mi. 

3 Finale. E ma. 

128. 4 Tone-poems after Bocklin 

*• P« W'Cfode F.remii. A mi. 

2. Im Spiel der Wellen. A rna, 

3 - Die I oieniuel. Cj mi. 

«• Bacchanal. A mi. 

130. Ballet Suite 

1. Entree. D ma. 
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2. Colombine, B? ma. 

3. Harlequin, B mi. 

4. Pierrot und Pierrette. F ma. 

3 . Valse d‘amour, F. ma. 

6. Finale. D ma. 

132. Variations and Fugue on a Theme bv Mozart, 

A ma. 

140. ‘ Vaterlandischc Ouverture.' 

MILITARY BAND 

' Regimentsmarsch der ehemaligcn Hannoverschen 
Armee ’ (arr.). 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
50. Two Romance* for vn. 

1. G ma. 

2. I) ma. 

101. Violin Concerto, A ina. 

114. Pf. Concerto, F mi. 

147. Andante and Rondo capriccioso for vn. (un¬ 
finished). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

12^. ' An die lloffnung ’ (llolderlin) for contralto. 

13O. * Hymnus der Licbc ' (Jacobowski) for baritone 
(or contralto). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

2. Trio for vn., viola & pf., B mi. 

34 - a stg. Quartets 

1. G mi. 

2. A 111a. 

64. Quintet for 2 vns., viola, cello & pf.. C mi. 
74 - St*. Quartet No. 3, l> mi. 

77a. Serenade for llute, vn. & viola, I) ma. 

^^b. l rio for vn., viola & cello, A rni. 

102. Trio for vn., cello & pf., E ini. 

109. St*. Quartet No. 4. Lj ma. 

113. Quartet for vn., viola, cello & pf., I) mi. 

1 18. Stg. Sextet, F ma. 

121. Stg. Quartet No. j. Ft mi. 

133. Quartet for vn., viola, cello & |>f., A mi. 
14m. Serenade for stg. trio, G ini. 

14it. Sip. Trio, I) mi. 

14G. Quintet for clar. & stgs., A ma. 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

1. Sonata No. 1, l> ini. 

3. Sonata No. 2, D ma. 

41. Sonata No. 3, A ma. 

72. Sonata No. 4. C ma. 

r Pieces (2 vob.). 

Sonata No. 3. Ft mi. 

87. 2 Compositions 

l. Albuinblatt. 

2. Roman/e. 

93. 2 Suites in the old style, F ma. 

1030. Suite, A mi. 

1036. 2 Sonatinas 

i. 1) mi. 

2. A ma. 

122. Sonata No. G. F. mi. 

139. Sonata No. 7, C mi. 

— * Petite Caprice.* 

— ' Roman/e ', U ma. 

— ' Maria Wiegenlied.’ 


VIOLIN L‘ NACCOM PAN I ED 


42. 4 Sonatas 

1. D ini. 

2. A ma. 

3. B ini. 

4. G mi. 
91. 7 Sonatas 

1. A mi. 

2. D ma. 

3. B? ma. 

4. B mi. 

5. E mi. 

6. G ma. 

7. A mi. 


117. 8 Preludes and Fugues. 
131a. 6 Preludes and Fugues. 

— Prelude and Fugue. A mi. 

— Prelude, E mi. 


TWO VIOLINS 

1316. 3 Duos, Canons and Fugues in the old style 

1. E mi. 


Op. 


2. D mi. 

3. A ma. 


VIOLA UNACCOMPANIED 
i3itf. 3 Suites 

1. E mi. 

2. D mi. 

3. A ma. 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

5. Sonata No. 1, F mi. 

28. Sonata No. 2. G mi. 

78. Sonata No. 3, F ma. 

79 c 2 Pieces. 

116. Sonata No. 4, A mi. 

— * Caprice.' 

VIOLONCELLO UNACCOMPANIED 
ijir. 3 Suites 

1. G mi. 

2. D mi. 

3. A ma. 

CLARINET AND PIANOFORTE 
49 - a Sonatas 

1. A? ma. 

2. Ft mi. 

107. Sonata No. 3, B? ma. 


ORGAN WORKS 

7 . 3 P'«« 

1. Prelude. C ma. 

2. Fugue. C ma. 

3. Fantasy (A mi.) and Fugue (D mi.). 
iG. Suite, E mi. 

27. Fantasy on * Ein’ Teste Burg *. 

29. Fantasy and Fugue. C mi. 

30. Fantasy on * Freu* dich sclir, o meine Seele \ 
33. Sonata No. 1 . Ft mi. 

40. 2 Chorale Fantasies 

1. Wie schon leucht't uns tier Morgenstern. 

2. Straf micli nicht mil deinem Zorn. 

46. Fantasy and Fugue on B.A.C.H. 

47. Six Trios. 

32. 3 Chorale Fantasies 

1. Alle Menschen mUssen sterben. 

2. Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme. 

3. Hallcluja, Got! /u loben. 

56. 5 easy Preludes and Fugues. 

37 - Symphonic Fantasy (D mi.) and Fugue (D ma.) 
39 - 12 Pieces 

1. Prelude. E mi. 

2. Pastorale. F ma. 

3. Intermezzo, A mi. 

4. Canon, E ma. 

5. Toccata. D mi. 

6. Fugue, D ma. 

t Kvrie eleison, E mi. 

Gloria in excelsis. D ma. 

9. Benedictus, Dp ma. 

10. Capriccio. Ft mi. 

11. Melodia, B? ma. 

12. Te Deum. A mi. 

60. Sonata No. 2. D mi. 

63. 12 Monologues. 

63. 12 Pieces 

1. Rhapsodie, C mi. 

2. Capriccio, G ma. 

3. Pastorale. A ma. 

4. Consolation, E ma. 

3 . Improvisation, A mi. 

6. Fugue. A mi. 

7 - Prelude. D mi. 

8. Fugue. D ma. 

9. Can/one. F.j ma. 

10. Scherzo, D mi. 

11. Toccata. E mi. 

12. Fugue, E ma. 

67. 53 E*sy ” Choral-Vorspiele **. 

69. 10 Pieces 

1. Prelude. E mi. 

2. Fugue. E mi. 

3. Basso ostinato, E mi. 

4. Moment musical. D ma. 

5. Capriccio. D mi. 
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6. Toecau. D ma. 

t Fugue, D ma. 

Ronianze, G mi. 

9. Prelude, A mi. 

10. Fugue, A mi. 

Variations and Fugue on an Original Theme, 
FSmi. 

13 Chorale Preludes (a vols.). 

5 Easy Pieces arr. as organ trios from Bach's 3-part 
Inventions (with Karl Straubc). 

. 1 a Pieces 

1. Prelude, E mi. 
a. Fughetta. E mi. 

3. Canzonetta, G ma. 

4. Gigue. O mi. 

3. Ave Maria. D? ma. 

6. Intermezzo, G mi. 

7. Scherzo, F g mi. 

8. Komanze, A mi. 

9. Pcrpetuuin mobile, F mi. 
to. Intermezzo, D ma. 
it. Toccata, A mi. 

1 a. Fugue, A mi. 

4 Preludes 

1. Cg mi. 
a. G ma. 

3. F ma. 

4. E mi. 

Suite, G mi. 

Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue, E mi. 

9 Pieces 

I. Toccata, I) mi. 
a. Fugue, I) mi, 

3. Canon, E mi. 

4. Melodia, By ma. 

i Capriccio, G mi. 

Basso otlinato, G mi. 

7. Intermezzo, F mi. 

8. Prelude, B mi. 

9. Fugue, 11 mi. 

1. 10 Chorale Preludes, 
k. Fantasy and Fugue in I) mi. 

7 Pieces 

1. Trauerode, L) mi. 
a. Dankpsalm, I) ma. 

3. Weilinachten. D mi. 

4. Passion, G mi. 

5. Ostern, I) ma. 
t>. Plingsten, F ma. 

7. Siegesfeier, G ma. 

Introduction and Passacaglia. I> mi. 

Variations on * Heil unserm Konig \ 

Variations on ' Hell dir im Siegerkranz * (* God 
save the King '). 

Prelude and Fugue. P'S mi. 

Prelude and Fugue, GS mi. 

' Koman/e.' 

Arrangements of 15 of Bach’s clavier works. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 

. 7 Waltzes. 

• * Lose Blatter 14 pieces. 

. ' Aus der Jugend/eit ao pieces. 

I. * Improvisation™ 8 pieces. 

1. ' P’unf Humoreskcn.' 

. * Six Morceaux * 

I. Valve-Impromptu, E ma. 
a. Mcnuet, B mi. 

3. Rdverie fantastique. FS mi. 

4. Un Moment musical, A mi. 

t Chant de la nuit, E ma. 

Kapsodie, E mi. 


l. D mi. 4. C ma. 

3. By mi. 5. G mi. 

3. Ej mi. o. E mi. 

‘ Silhouetten 7 pieces. 

. 5 Pieces. 

Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Bach, II ini. 

* Aus mein cm Tagebuche * 

Bk. I. 12 pieces. 

Bk. II. 10 pieces. 

Bk. Ill, 6 pieces. 

Bk. IV, 7 pieces. 

4 Sonatinas 

1. E mi. 3. F ma 

3. D ma.. 4. A mi. 

6 Preludes and Fugues. 

• Epitoden 8 pieces. 

Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Telemann, 
By ma. 

' Traumc am Kamin ', 12 pieces. 

* Perpetuum mobile.' 

• Elegie.' 

| Humoresque.* 


' Aquarellcn 5 pieces. 

* Sieben Piiantasiestucke.' 

‘ Sieben Cliaraklcrstucke.' 

* Bunte Blatter 9 small pieces, 
to Pieces 

1. Albutnblatt, D ma. 

2. Burletta, G mi. 

3. Es war einmal, E mi. 

4. Capriccio, A mi. 

* Moment musical, Cg mi. 

Scherzo. I) ma. 

7. Humoreske. B mi. 

8. Fughette, A mi. 

9. Gigue, D mi. 

10. Capriccio. C ma. 

Seclis Intermezzi ’ 

VOL. VII 


— * Moment musical.* 

— ' Scherztno.' 

— * Albumblatt.' 

— ' Frahlingslied.' 

— * Melodic.' 

— * /we. Humoresken.' 

— ' Nachtstuck * 

— Canons in all major and minor keys 

Bk. I. in 2 parts. 

Bk. II. in 3 parts. 

— 4 Studies lor the left hand 

1. Scherzo. 

2. Humoreske. 

3. Komaii/e. 

4. Prelude and Fugue. 

— Studies (arr. from work* by Cliopin), 

— Arrangement* of songs by Brahms, Jensen, Strauss 

and Wolf. 

PIANOFORTE DUET 

9. * Wal/er-Capricen *. 12 pieces. 

10. * Deutsche Tanze *, 20 pieces. 

23. 6 Waltzes. 

34. * Pieces pi Moresques 3 pieces. 

38. ’ Sec h* Hurlesken.* 

94. Six Pieces. 

Transcription of Bach's Brandenburg Concertos. 

— Transcription of Bach's Suites Overturn for orcll. 
Transcription of Wolf's ' llalienisi he Seren.ide '. 

rwecffptlaa > •! Won ' Ptoibaflci'. 

TWO PIANOFORTES 

86. Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Beethoven * 
By ma. 

96. Introduction, Passacaglia and Fugue. B mi. 
HARMONIUM 

' Roman/e.' 

Arrangements of songs. 

SONGS 

Ob 

4. 6 Song* 

1. Gcbet (Hrbbel). 

2. Widmung (Ruckert). 

3. Wintrrahming (Ruckert). 

4. Im April (Geibel). 

5. IVr zcrrissenc Grabkranz (Anon.). 

6. Bitte (Anon.). 

8. 3 Songs 

1. Wald lied (Uhland). 

2. Tranen im Auge (Wildeiibruch). 

3. Der Korublumcnstrauu (Wildenbruch). 

4. Scherz ‘Chamisso). 

3. Bauernregel (Uhland). 

12. 3 Songs 

1. Friedhofsgang (Kleinsclunidt). 

2. Das arme Vogelein (v. Gilm). 

3. Wenn ich's nur wusst (Ehlen). 

4. Grass (Michaeli). 

3. Cm Dich (Kurz). 

15. 10 Songs 

1. Gluck (Rohrscheidt). 

2. Das Blatt im Burbe (Grim). 

3. Krlken (Storm). 
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4- Traum (EichendorfF). 

Dai Madehen spricht (Prulz). 
b. Scheiden (Saul). 

7 . Her Sclirhn (R.. 

8 . Lcichuinnigcr Ra« (Saul). 

«J. Vcrlasscn hah ich mein l.icb (Engel), 

lo. Troit (Falke >. 

19. 2 Sacred Songs (with organ) 

1. I'assionslied. 

*• Doeb du lie»%csl ilui iin Grabe nichl. 

23. 4 Songs (vvilli \n. & pf.) 

'• kleinsie Lied (Hamerling). 

2. Pyihia (Riuer). 

3. Das sierbcnde Kind (Gcibel). 

4. Vorn Kutsen (Rmer). 

31 . 6 Sungs (Anna Rider) 

1. Allcin. 

2. Ich glaub, lieber Sehau. 

3. L’nbegehri. 

4. Und hab so grotsc Sehnsuchl. 

5. Mein Traum. 

b. Schlimmr Geschichie. 

35 . 6 Songs 

«. Dein Auge (Felix Dahn). 

2. Der Hiinmrl hut erne Trane geweini 

(Ruckerl). 

3. Traum durch die Daminerung (Bierbaum). 

4. Hieder (Bierbaum). 

3 * ,,u Auge. wills* dish lauclien ,Ro- 

queue). 

6. Wenn lichier Mondenscliein (D'Annunzio). 
37-5 Songs 

1. Helle Nacht (Verlaine). 

2. Volktlicd (Rider). 

3. Gluckes genug (Liliencron). 

4. Fraiwnhaar irag ich am Huie (Bierbaum). 

3 • .Nachlhche Pfade (Slider). 

43. 8 Songs 

1. /wisehen zwei Nachlen (Falke). 

2. Mode (Falke). 

3. Meinem Kinde (Falke). 

4. Abichicd (Wiener). 

5. Wiegenlied (Dehmel). 

b. Die Beirogene sprichl (Rider). 

7. Mein Hen (Wiener). 

8. Sag* es nichl (Wiener). 

48. 7 Songs 

1. Huiel euch (Geibel). 

2. Leise Lieder sing ich dir (Morgensiern). 

3. Im Arm der Liebe (llarlleben). 

4. Ach. I.iebsie. in (iedanken (Slona). 

5. Junge Ehe (L'bell). 

0. Am Dorfsee neigi die Weide (Wiener). 

7. Unvergessen (Frey). 

51. 12 Songs 

1. Der Nlond gluln uberm Garten (Die- 

derich). 

2. Magdleins Frage (!).»,r-Ljubljasehlaschi). 

3 - Wiegenlied (Dehmel). 

4. Geheininis (Evers). 

S NI adc hen I ied (Morgens! cm <. 

. Srhmied Sclunrrz (Bierbaum). 

7. Nachtgesang (Bierbaum). 

0. Gleieh einer versunkenen Melodic (Moreen- 
_ stern). 

9. Fruhlingsregen (Morgensiern). 
to. Vcrlorenc Liebe (Galli). 

11. Frublinesmorgen (Clara Muller). 

12. Weicse Tauben fliegen (Morgensiern). 

35 - 15 Songs 

1 ■ Hymnusdes Hasses (Morgensiern). 

2. I raum (Evers). 

3. Der lapfere Schneider (Falke). 

4. Rosen (llzcrott). 

Der Narr (Jacobowski). 

. Verklarung (It/croit). 

7. Sierne (Rider). 

8. Zwei Ganse (Slurm). 

9. Ein Paar (Braungarl). 

in. Warcn wir zwei klcine Vogel (Leo Greiner. 

from ihe Rumanian), 
n. Viola d’amour (Falke). 

12. Nachisegen (Evers). 

13. Guie Nachi (Falke). 

14. Allen W’cltcn abgewandi (Slona). 

15. Der Alte (Falke;. 

62. 16 Songs 

1. Wehe! Drohnende Hammer (Boelilz). 


Op. 

2. Waldseligkeii (Dehmel). 

3. Rube (Evers). 

4. Mcnsch und Nalur (Braungarl). 

5. Wir zwei (Falke). 

0. Reinheil (Boelilz). 

7. Vor dem S ter ben (Boclitz). 

8. Gebcl (Braungarl). 

9 - Strampclchcn (Blutligcn). 

10. Die Nixe (Falke). 

11. Fromm (Falke). 

12. Tolensprache (Jacobowski). 

13. Begegnung (Morike). 

14. Ich schwebe wie auf Enoelsscliwingcn 

(Hcnkell). 

15. Pflugerin Surge (Morgensiern). 

16. Anmuiiger Verlrag (Morgensiern). 

66. 12 Songs 

1 . Sehnsuchl (li/rrod). 

2. Freundliche Vision (Bierbaum). 

3. Aus der Feme, in der Narht (Bierbaum). 

4. Du bid mir gui (Boclitz). 

5 - Maienbluicn (Jacobowski). 

6. Die Primeln (Hainmcrling). 

7 - Die Liebe (Dehmel). 

8. An dirb (Itrcrod). 

9. Erlosi (Boelilz). 

10. Morgen! (Mackay). 

11. Jclzt und immer (Dehmel). 

, >2. KinderRcschichle (Jacolsowski). 

68. 6 Songs 

1. F.ine Sede (Jacobowski). 

2. Unicrwegs (Boelilz). 

3. Marchcnland (Evert). 

4. Engelwaclit (Mulli). 

V Naclilsedr (Esers). 

6. An die Gelieble (Falke). 

70. 17 Songs 

1. Praludium (Boelilz). 

2. Der Komg bn der Krommg (Morike). 

3. Rider ral dem Knappen dies (Bierbaum). 

4. Die bunien Kuhe (Falke). 

t Gruss (Gcnsichen). 

Elternstolz (Anon.). 

7 . Mcine Seek. «lic hat weite Flugcl (Evers). 

8. Die Venchmahte (Falke). 

9. Sehnsuchl (Jacobowski). 

10. Iloflnungstrod (Anon.), 

11. Gceen Abend (Bierbaum). 

12. Dein Bild (Jacobowski). 

13. Mein und Dein (Fischer). 

14. Der Bole (Fick). 

13. Trancn (Braungarl). 

ib. Des Dursles Erklarung (Pick). 

17. Sommemachl (Even). 

73 - 18 Songs 

1. Merlupruch (Weigand). 

2. Mondnachl (Even). 

3. I>cr Knabe an die Muller (Serbian). 

4. Hammer (Boelilz). 

V Boses Weib (161I1 century). 

6. Ihr. ihr Herrlichen (lloldrrlin). 

7 - Schlimm fur die Manner (Serbian). 

8. Wische im Wind (Falke). 

9. AH’ mein Gedanken. mein Hcrz und mein 
Sinn (Dahnb 

10. Schwabitc lie Treue (Srybotb). 

11. Aolsharfe (Lingg). 

12. Hal gesagi — btcibi's nichl dabei (anon.). 

13. Das Ringlcin (Jacobowski). 

14. Schlaflicdrhcn (Busse). 

13. Darum (Seyboth). 

16. Das Fensier klang im Winde (Even). 

17 - Du brachirsi mir dcincr Seele Trank 
(Braungarl). 

18. Einsamkcit (Anon.). 

76. ‘ Schlichtc Weisen * (6 books), 60 songs 

I. 1. Du meines Herzens Kronelcin (Dahn). 

2. Daz iuwer min engcl walte (W. Hertz). 

3. Waldeinsamk. il (Frankish folksong). 

4. Wenn die Linde bluht (Karl Busse). 

5 - Herzenstausch (Enslin). 

6. Beim Schneewctter (Anon.). 

7. Schlecht Wetter (Braungarl). 

8. Einen Brief soil ich schrciben (Burns, 
trans. Th. Storm). 

9. Am Brunnele (J. Gcrsdorf). 

10. Wane nur (Braungarl). 

11. Mein Boa (Langeringcr). 
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Op. 


* 7 * 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
*1. 
22 . 


2 

29. 

30. 
HI. 3 i- 

3a. 

33 . 

34 - 


12. Mil Rosen bcstrcut (Maxim. Bern). 

13. Der vcrliebie Jagcr (Boclitz). 

14. Mein Sehatzelein is* ein gar kosiliches 

Ding (Joseph Huggenberger). 

15. Maiennachl (Lolhar Furs* Mellemich). 
II. 16. Gluck (E. L. Schcllenberg). 

Wean allc Well so einig war’ (from 

Suabia). 

In einem Rosengarielrin (Daniel 
Friderici). 

Ham und Grcle (t'hland). 
ts bluht ein Blumlein rmenrol Boclil/). 
Minnelied (anon.). 

... Des Kindes Gebei (L. Rafael). 

23. Zwiesprach (Boeliu). 

24. Abgrguckt (A. Mayr). 

23 . Friede (Huggenberger). 

I>er Schwur (R. Baumhach). 
Kindeslacheln (Rafael). 

Die Muller sprichl (Sofie Sevboih). 
Schmeichelkatzchen (Huggenberger). 
Vorbeimarsch < Boeliu). 

Golles Segen (Eu hendorlf). 

Von der I.iebe (Fran/ Karl Gin/Ley). 
Das Wolldein (Boeliu). 

Rrilerlird (Boeliu). 

Mill** (Schellenberg). 
Schclmenliedchen (Sc hellrnlierg). 
Ileimal (Gustav Falke). 

Das Mdgrllein und der Spall (Slavonic). 
Abendlicd (Anon.). 

NVunsch (Quo MichseK). 

,.. An den Fruhlingsrram (Kalarl). 

42. Der Foslillon 1 Rafael). 

43 . Bruonensang (Bernhard Flemet . 

V. 44. Klein Marie (Johann Trojan). 

43. I.uisclienm.iulchen (Boeliu). 

4 *»- Solilalenlied (BoeliU). 

47 - Schlaf* ein (Boeliu). 

/.wei Maun hen (Boeliu). 

Ein Taiuclien (Boeliu). 

Knechl Kuprechl (Boeliu). 

Die funf Hnhnerihen ( Vk lor llloiheen). 
Mana Wicgenlied (Boeliu). 

Das Hruderchen 1Rafael). 

Das Schweslerrhen Rafael). 
Furrhihasehen (Schellenberg). 

Der I gel. der I gel. der isi ein schlunmrr 
Mann (Schellenberg). 

Die llienen (Rafael), 

Mauselangen (Sr hrllenherg). 

Zum Sr hlafen (Schellenberg). 

Der Konig ausdein Morgen land (Sc hr I- 
lenberg). 


IV. 


& 


38 . 

30 . 

40. 

4 ' 


2 

49 

50 

V.. Si 

33 

34 . 

33 - 


o 

2 


71 k. 8 Songs (3 vols.) 


II. 


III. 


Abend CITieo Schafer). 

2. Urn Miliernachl bluhen die Blomei 
(Marie Slona). 

1. Wenn Goil es hall* gewolli ill/eroii). 

2. Friede (Huggenberger). 

3. Auf inondbcuhirnenen Wegen (ling 
genberger). 

'• *?•* Glocke des Glucks (Anna Ruler). 
2. hrinneriing (Schafer). 

.... .. 3> 20 ** (Huggenberger). 

88. 4 Song. 

1. Notturno (Boeliu). 

2 . Sielldithein (L. v. Horinann). 

3. Floienspielerin (Even). 

4. SpaU und Spduin (K. Meyer). 

97 - 4 Songs 

1. Das Dorf (Boeliu). 

2. Wiegenlied (Friu Bieniano). 

3. Ein Drangcn isl in meinem Her/rn (SleCar 

Zweig). 

4 - Der ben be,dene Schafer (Wease). 

9 «. 3 bongs 

1. Aus den Himmebiugrn droben (Heme). 

2. Her gule Ral (SchaU). 

3. Sonnlag (folksong). 

4 - E* scblafi ein stiller Garten (Carl Haupi 
ntann). 

5. Somrneniachl (G. Triepel). 

• 04. b Songs 

1. Neur Fulle (Slefan Zweig). 

2. Warming (Anon.). 

3 - Muller, loie Muller (Dora Harinig). 

4. Lied eines Made hens (131b century). 


Op. 

v Der Sausewind (Carl Busse). 

6. Madchenlied (Boeliu). 

103. 2 Sacred Songs (with organ) 

1. Ich sehe dich in lausend Bildern (Novalis). 

2. Nlcine Scele isl still zu Goil (I'salm LX 11). 
137 . ia Sacred Songs (with organ) 

1. Bilic urn einen scligen Tod (Hermann). 

2- Dein Wille, Herr, gesrhche (EichcndorfT). 

3. Uns isl geboren ein Kindclein (Anon.). 

4. Am Abend (Anon.). 

i - O Hem Goil, niinrii du von mir (Anon.). 

. Christ', drines Ceiste* Sus>igkcit (Anon.). 

7. Grabbed (E. M. Arndl). 

8. Morgengrsang (Erasmus Albcriu). 

9. La» dich nur nichts nichl dauern (Paul 
Hemming). 

10. Christkindlcins Wiegenlied (Anon.). 

"• Klage vor Gone* Leiden (141b century). 

'*• Jesu Christ, wir warlen dein (Alberus). 
142. 5 N uncry Khvmcs for soprano 

I. Wiegenlied (Crethrl Slein). 

2. Schssalbcnrnullcrlrin (Robert Reinick). 

3. Maria am Rosemtrauch (Scbellenbrrg), 

4. Klein Evelinde (f:. II. Weber). 

y Buie (A. Holst). 

— 2 Sac red Songs for medium voice with organ or 
harmonium) 

l. Ehre sei Goil in der Holie. 

2. Wc-hl denen. die ohne Wandel lelien. 

VCK:.\I. DUETS 

11. 5 Duels for soprano and contralto with pf. 

I. Xachls (Eklirndorlf). 
a. A bend I ted (Goethe). 

3. Sommernaclit (Saul). 

4. Gab's ein em/ig Brunnrlrin (from the 
I uscan). 

3 - O frage niclu (NawrocU). 

Mia. 3 Duets for so|>cano and ronirallo with pf. 

I. W aldesMille (Rafael). 

2. Fruh lings frier (Slrindorlf). 

3. Abendgang (Brand). 

VOCAI. QUARTET 

6. 3 Songs for 4 voices with |>f. 

1. Trosi (Anion Muller). 

2. Zur Nachl (Engel). 

3. Aliendbed l.en.m). 


LITERARY WORK 

' Bdirage zur Modulalionslrhre * (Leipzig, 1903). 

V/c a/u Italian Serenade (Wolf, II.. ed.). Ralliau* 
l\ ars. for pf.). Song. p. 93*. 

REGGIANUS. See Adbatis. 

REGGIO, Pietro (b. Genoa. ?; d. London, 
23 July 1685). 

Italian lutenist, singer and composer. He 
was private musician to the ex-queen Christina 
of Sweden in Rome, hut he went to England 
some time before 1677, settling at Oxford, 
where he published that year ‘ A Treatise to 
Sing Well any Song Whatsoever*. Evelyn 
heard him sing in Sept. 1680 and July 1G84 
and says that he had set some of Abraham 
Cowley's poems to music. In 1680 he issued 
a book of 46 songs dedicated to the king and 
containing the earliest setting of.“ Arise, ye 
subterranean winds " in ShadwelTs adaptation 
from Shakespeare. ‘The Tempest, or The 
Enchanted Island**, produced at Dorset 
Gardens on 30 Apr. 1674. Seven Italian 
songs by Reggio are in the B.M. in manu- 
senpt, two duets in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, and a 3-part motet is at Ch. Ch., 


• Well known in Purcell's selling. 
V. 333 - 


Su S.I.M.G.. 
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Oxford. Reggio was buried at St. Giles’s in 
the Fields. j. a. r.-M. 

REGIANUS. See Abbatis. 

REGINA. See Polyphon. 

REGINA DI GOLCONDA, LA (Opera). 
See Donizetti. 

REGIS, Jean 1 (b. ? ; </. Soignies, prob. 16 
May 1502). 

Flemish composer. He belongs to the tran¬ 
sitional school between Dufay and Busnois 
and Josquin ties Pres. His work is commonly 
regarded as being more nearly related to that 
of Okeghem than of his other contemporaries. 
The earliest information we have with regard 
to him comes from Tinctoris, who speaks 
highly of his compositions. Later research 
has brought to light a number of them, but 
others, notably a Mass * Crucis ' and a motet 
‘ Regina coeli ' are still missing. 

For some time, probably from I4(k> to 1464, 
Regis was Master of the Boys at Antwerp 
Cathedral, and then went to Cambrai as 
secretary (clerc) to Dufay. After that he was 
canon at Soignies, where he remained most of 
his life, though he also worked at Mons. 

Regis did not follow Dufay to Rome and 
was never a member of the papal choir there. 
Two of his masses, however, were copied into 
the great choir-books of the Sistine Chapel. 
Both are interesting examples of the custom of 
that time of combining liturgical texts with 
eanli fermi from Gregorian motets which 
retained the original words. In one of these, 
in which the melody * 1/Homme arm*' plays 
a not unimportant part and to which Tinctoris 
accordingly gives that title, while the lufxriu 1 
and eonttatenor sing the "ordinary” words of 
the mass, the tenor sings 44 Eccc ancilla 
Domini ” and the ba%s ** Ne timeas Maria ” 
to variations of the plainsong. In the other 
the contratenor and tenor sing " Dum sacrum 
inysterium cerneret Joannes " to the melody 
‘ L'Hommc arme *. From the inserted words 
it may be assumed that these masses were in¬ 
tended respectively for the Feast of the 
Annunciation and that of St. John the 
Evangelist. 

In these works, and perhaps even more 
strikingly in the line 5-part motet ' O admi¬ 
rable commcrcium ' (with the tenor singing 
“ Verbum caro factum cst ") and a setting of 
a popular song, ‘ S’il vous playsisl *, Regis 
shows himself an unusually gifted harmonist, 
his cadences and suspensions exhibiting much 
initiative. 11. a. 

Bun.. I.ISDINRCHG, C:. \V. H.. ’He* Leven cn dr 
WcrVcii van Johannit Re«is ' (Amsterdam and 
Antwerp, 1939). 

REGISTER (t). On the organ a register 
is a set of pipes as recorded or described by 
the name written on the draw-stop. The 

1 Probably .1 l.atini/rd form of Johannes dr Coninrk. 


word “ register ”, although often used in 
referring to a particular organ stop or quality 
of tone produced by that stop, is not quite 
synonymous with “ stop ”, for we do not say 
“ pull out, or put in, a register ”. We do, 
however, say indifferently “ a large number of 
registers, or of stops ”. The word is also used 
as a verb ; for example the expression “ skill in 
registering ” (hence “ registration ”) means 
skill in selecting various combinations of stops 
for use. On the other hand the word 44 stop ” 
is never used as a verb in this sense. j. s. 

(2) The different parts of the human voice 

used in singing, classified in current termino¬ 
logy according to the method of production 
of higher and lower vocal ranges, are commonly 
called registers: i.e. 44 head register ” and 
’• chest register ”. j. a. F.-m. 

(3) Parts of the scale of singing-voices or of 

instruments are often called registers, particu¬ 
larly when they can be distinguished by some 
special quality of tone, e.g. 44 soprano register”, 
“ K’nor register ", the 44 chalume.au register ” 
of the clarinet, the 44 G-string register ” of the 
violin, the 44 thumb-position register ” of the 
cello, cte. F„ n. 

REGISTERS. See Organ Stops. 

REGISTRATION. The art of combining 
and contrasting the tones produced from the 
several stops (registers) of the organ. 

There is no doubt whatever that as soon as 
organs contained any considerable number of 
stops or registers the practice of contrasting, 
combining and blending them became recog¬ 
nized as one of the most valuable elements in 
the organist's art. The specifications of the 
Italian organs of the iGth and 17th centuries 
show us that very little could have been done 
on them in the direction of tone-colour, and 
the works of Frescobaldi (1583-1643), organist 
of St. Peter's, Rome, bear out this assumption. 

1 hey arc for the most part vivacious toccatas 
ami slow eanzoni which would be played on 
the Hue-work of one manual for a whole move¬ 
ment, possibly followed by a movement on the 
other manual. There is ample evidence that 
in both France and Germany, for nearly a 
century before Bach's time, the effective use 
of the stops was regarded as something both 
of an art and a science. Before Buxtehude’s 
time the pedal was being used in an extra¬ 
ordinarily free way for the "giving out ” of the 
melody and also for two-part work (double 
pedal). The latter, when used for a chorale 
prelude, as in the partita 'Jesus Christus unscr 
Hciland* by Tunder (1614-67), who preceded 
Buxtehude at Lubcck, always indicates the use 
of 8-foot stops on the pedal. 

C. Antegnati in 4 L’ arte organica ' (1608) 
showed how the mutation and mixture stops 
of the small Italian organs could be combined 
to give considerable variety with true organ 
tone and without the use of orchestral imita- 
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tions. Almost a century before this Schlick, 
the blind organ and lute player, gave precise 
directions for playing the small German organs 
in * Spiegel der Orgclmacher und Organistcn ’ 
(1511). More important is the work of 
Michael Practorius (‘ Syntagma Musicum \ 
1619), who gave details of the use of the stops 
of the late 16th- and early 1 7 th-ccntury organs 
of Germany. The pedal was used mclodically, 
there was a wealth of quiet reed and mutation 
effects, there were attempts at the imitation of 
orchestral instruments and the beginning of 
the division of organ stops into “ thin ” and 
“ fat ” tonal groups. 

The organ in Buxtehude’s time at St. 
Mary’s Church, I.ubeck, was a magnificent 
instrument with 3 manuals and a pedal-organ, 
which contained 2 stops of 32 ft., 2 of 16 ft., 
an 8 ft., 2 of 4 ft., a Dtctmbast 2 mixtures and 
4 reeds; and although there arc no details of 
his registration, there is every reason to believe 
that Bach's method was founded to a large 
extent on Buxtehude's. At any rate the rapid 
changes of manuals in Bach’s music are in the 
same style as Buxtehude's. Bach always kept 
his mind alert with regard to French music; 
for Paris had a school of organists whose art 
was by no means immature, and their organs 
were well supplied with varied stops. Coupe¬ 
rin’s organ at Saint-Gervais, Paris, still exists. 
It has five manuals (2 short ones) and a pedal- 
organ. Its liest stops are the Cormorne 
(clarinet), the Basson-hautbois, the Cornet (a 
soft 8-ft. with delicious mixtures on the recit.), 
the Flute and the Trumpet on the echo. The 
Violc, referred to so frequently in Couperin's 
music, is now missing. Records of the music of 
the period show that the practice of '• echo¬ 
ing ” was a frequent device. A ’ Qui toll is ' 
by Nicolas Gigault ( b . c. 1625) exists in which 
an elaborately figured melody is given to an 
8-ft. trumpet on the pedals, accompanied by 
4 -part counterpoint on the plrin jeu. Nicolas 
de Grigny ( e. 1671-1703). organist of Rhcims 
Cathedral (one of the composers whose works 
the young Bach copied out for study), in his 
' 1-ivrc d'orgue ’ (published 1701), marked 
many passages for Trompctte or Cormorne en 
laille in the bass, with the Tierce or Cornet in 
the right hand. We notice at once that this 
was a combination very similar to that fre¬ 
quently used by Bach. In his specification for 
the restoration of the organ at Muhlhausen 
Bach particularly wished for a Tierce to be 
added to the Quint, so as to make a beautiful 
Sesquialtcra, which “ will be useful for the 
execution of all kinds of inventions He 
asked for extra wind-pressure in order to make 
the new 32 UnUnatz (Sub-bass) speak properly. 

' A slop of 31 ft. pitch. 

° rKan Jl S !- *1 homxs's, powered tlirrr 

h™" «**•' 


This stop, he says, must have a special wind- 
chest. The Bombardc is to be given a rounder 
tone. He replaces the Trumpet on the great 
organ by a 16-ft. Fagotto of delicate scale, 
again "to serve for all kinds of new inventions, 
as well as pour la muiique (in French ; i.t. for 
playing the basto continuo with the orchestra). 
He replaces the Gcmshorn with an 8-ft. Viol 
di Gamba, a favourite stop with him, and he 
asks for the tremulant stop to l>e made regular 
in its vibration. 

Authentic details of Bach's own registration 
arc sparse, but those that exist are very signifi¬ 
cant. They |K*int to a highly original method 
of tone-colouring, one scarcely known to us at 
the present day. From his pupil Walther's 
copy, brought away from Bach's opening 
recital on the restored organ at Muhlhausen, 
it is easy to reconstruct Bach's registration of 
the chorale prelude 4 Ian’ feste Burg ’ (Peters 
VI, No. 22). The piece is wholly in the spirit 
of the virtuoso Bach undoubtedly was. He 
opened with the left hand on a combination 
including a delicate 16-ft. Fagotto; the right 
hand entered in bar 3 (or 4) on another manual 
with a combination which included the Scsqui- 
altera. Bars 20 to 24 were played with both 
hands on the 2nd manual with soft pedal stops 
(including the new 32-fi. Sub-bass). Ile would 
go back to the duet arrangement in bar 24, 
letting the pedal proclaim the chorale in the 
bass. At bar 35 he would go to the 3rd 
manual, the right hand returning to the first 
for the chorale in bar 41 ; and the full Great 
would Ik* used for both hands from bar 48 to 
the end. It is a most stimulating thing to play 
through this wonderful piece with the Muhl¬ 
hausen specification on the organ-desk. The 
set of chorale preludes published by Schubler 
afford other significant examples. The two, 

* Kommst du nun, Jesu ’ (Peters VII, p. 16) 
and ' Wer nur den lichen Gott lasst wallcn ' 
(Peters VII, p. 76), are both marked " IVd. 4 
Fuss ", doubtless a 4-ft. pedal-reed, probably 
Schalmci. The ‘ Wo soil ich fliehen bin ’ 
(Peters VII. p. 84) is marked “ 1 Clav. 8 Fuss ; 

2 Clav. 16 Fuss ”; and " Ped. 4 Fuss ”. The 

3 canonic preludes in the Little Organ Book 
arc marked as follows: * Gottes Sohn ist 
konunen * (canon at 8vc) for 2 manuals and 
pedals. R. II. “ Principal 8 F., Ped. Tromp. 

8 F.". The Christmas hymn ' In dulci jubilo' 
(canon 4 in 2 at 8vc) has an 8-ft. reed indi¬ 
cated for the pedals; but if the pedal-board 
does not rise to the high Fs, then a 4-ft. reed 
must Ik* used and the part played an octave- 
lower. For ‘ O Lamm Gottes unschuldig ’ 
(canon at 5th) the pedal is also marked 8-ft. 
reed, and the remarkable phrasing is Bach’s 
own marking. The rapid changes of manual 
which Bach marked in the " Dorian ” Toccata 
and in the chorale prelude ‘ Christ lag in 
lodcsbandcn ’, etc., were the continuation of 
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an old tradition. Such contrasts occur fre¬ 
quently in Buxtehude's works and were even 
more elaborate with the early French organists. 

The most inqiortant record of Bach's regis¬ 
tration is to be found in the organ Concerto in 
I ) minor composed by his eldest son, Wilhelm 
Friedemann. This work exists in a copy 
actually made by hi> father, who also added 
the directions for the stops. There we find the 
organ used in a most surprising way. The first 
movement, which starts in a low register, is 
marked R.H. on Oberuerk, Octava 4-ft. L.H. 
on Brusl/iosilii ()etava and IVdal Prin¬ 
cipal 8 - 1 1. At bar 21 the Sub-bass 32-ft. is 
added to the pedal, and an 8-ft. Principal to 
the Oberuerk. The Crate movement (and 
apparently the fugue) is marked pl/no; the 
l-a'&o is directed to be played with the spicealo 
touch and the series of effective manual changes 
is most artistically arranged in the finale. 

The term orgnno plena which occurs at the 
head of some of Bach's work and in the course 
of others, is used in two senses. At the head of 
a work it merely indicates that the piece is 
laid out for an organ of 3 manuals and a pedal 
of full compass. In the course of a piece it 
means the same as the French term plan jeu. 

A full account of French organ registration 
until the time of the Revolution is given in 
‘ I.’Art du facteur d'orgues ' by l)om Bedos. 
Flic old organs of Clicquot are exploited to the 
full. Methods of playing quartets on three 
manuals and pedals, imitations of various 
instruments and even of ** the little birds " 
arc suggested. More important, however, is 
the light which is thrown on the performance 
of the organ compositions of Clerambault, 
Couperin, Daquin, Balbastre, etc. The p/ein 
jeu consists of all the " inontrcs, bourdons, 
prestants, doublettes, fournitures and cvm- 
bales "on the manuals and the large reeds of 
the pedals, whereas the grand jeu is produced by 
the manual reeds, cornels and prestant and 
reeds on the pedal. The mutations tierce. 
Hazard, etc., must not lie added, for they 
" die brilliance, clarity and finesse *'. 

Dorn Bedos gives many recipes for playing 
duos and trios. 

After Bach’s time organ playing declined; 
little progress was made and instruments were 
neglected. The works of Merkel and Khcin- 
berger as regards registration were afTectcd 
by their own meagre instruments. Only 
Mendelssohn sought to revive the true Bach 
spirit; but little progress in registration was 
made with Reger, probably owing to the use 
of the Rollschweller, a deviee which brings on 
the stops one by one in the form of a stop 
crescendo. Flic organ works of Liszt, so full of 
colour, were little known ; but the coming of 
Karg-Elcrt covered all the lost ground and 
more. 

It is time to conic to the work of the English 


organists. Even so laic as the 17th century 
the chief English organs were small 2-manual 
instruments. After the Restoration the advent 
of new stops and the addition of an 44 Echo ” 
organ in the work of Bernhard Schmidt created 
a stir: but it was not until Rcnatus Harris’s 
4-manual organ in Salisbury cathedral was 
built (in 1710 that we find any wide range of 
tone. Even so, no very great advantage could 
be taken of it. so long as there was no pedal 
organ. In 1820 few English organs had pedals 
and even these were usually “ pull-downs ” 
acting on the keys of the Great organ. When 
pro|M-r pipes for an octave of pedals were 
installed, progress was hampered by the use 
of a G, conipas>. But the English organs could 
never In- seriously regarded as solo instruments 
until about 1834, when Hill introduced a 
2-octave G pedal-board into the York Minster 
organ. 

Among the chief English players of the last 
century were the two Wesleys, W. T. Best and 
Walter Far rail. (>f these Best did the most for 
the advance of registration. His numberless 
arrangements afiorded an accurate knowledge 
of his system on the St. George's Hall organ at 
Liverpool. E. 11. Lemare carried on Best’s 
custom of transcribing orchestral works. By 
transferring Wagner’s music to the organ he 
discovered many new combinations and in¬ 
vented a new style of organ treatment, which 
had far-reaching results when absorbed into 
the American cinema playing. The English 
organists, on the whole, still suffer from the 
fact that the pedal organ did not arrive in 
Britain until the harmonic period had set in; 
in consequence they have never regarded the 
pedals exactly as a separate manual. On the 
other hand, their pedal-boards have always 
l»een the most practical in form. The exhibi¬ 
tion of English and foreign organs in London 
in 18;, 1 awakened English interest in the 
beauty of harmonic llutes, gam has and reeds 
on different pressures, and English organ 
builders msoii rivalled the continental builders 
in the beauty of their instruments. The 
English pedal organ still remains behind in 
completeness of registers, but such specifica¬ 
tions as those at Liverpool. St. Paul's and 
Westminster Cathedrals in I.ondon, Norwich 
Cathedral and Albert Hall, London, arc 
significant as harbingers of a new state of 
things. The English treatment of the four 
manuals, too, having its roots in acconipani- 
mental methods, has not reached a true 
democratizing of the manuals. 

Progress in organ registration can only be 
brought about by collaboration between 
players and artist-builders. The reason that 
France was for a long period in the forefront 
was the long collaboration between the builder 
Cavaille-Coll and the organists W idor and 
Guilmant. Joseph Bonnet carried his master’s 
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ideas still farther, especially as regards poetic 
treatment of the pedal; and Marcel Dupre's 
application of the full resources of the tech¬ 
nique of modern composition to his wonderful 
extempore playing seems to have almost 
exhausted the possibilities of the French organ. 

The modifying conditions are too numerous 
to enable one to lay down any hard and fast 
rules regarding the application of tone-colours; 
but a rather more scientific treatment of the 
subject would make for progress. The art of 
registration does not depend entirely on the 
number of stops at the player’s command ; for 
often a real artist will secure very fine results 
from quite a small instrument. Regard should 
be paid to the various classes of organ tone: 
diapason, llute, gedeekt, gamba, organ reed- 
tone, whose qualities and properties must l»e 
thoroughly understood l»efore blending, shad¬ 
ing and balancing can be obtained. The 
gedeekt and llute classes arc pleasing to the 
car in themselves, and will blend easily with 
other classes; but diapason tone is always 
better when pure. Gamba tone has had a 
stigma placed on it during the last half- 
century ; but in its more delit ate forms it is not 
wearying to the ear. There arc many colours 
which are variations of the main cla'ses, but 
the intense “ highly coloured ” registers should 
be used sparingly or their effects are quickly 
wearying. On small instruments mu< h can l>c 
done by playing an octave (or two) higher on 
i6-ft. stops, or an 8ve (or two) lower on .|-ft. 
(or 2-ft.), and by the frequent use, when pos¬ 
sible, of a pedal B-ft. to take the lowest part of 
manual work. The large and ever-growing 
families of orchestral llutes, strings, reeds and 
brass, and even percussion stops, arc used 
chiefly along the lines of orchestration, which 
is not a true part of the real effect of the organ 
as an individual instrument. 

1 he early organists indicated their sto|» by 
name, until the time when certain combina¬ 
tions came to be taken for granted. Mendels¬ 
sohn, Merkel and Kheinbcrgcr satisfied them¬ 
selves with indicating the manuals to be used 
arid the use of the ordinary terms /././» to Jff. 
When a move forward became imperative the 
s(flps were again indicated by name (i«Widor’s 
organ symphonies, etc.), but the dangers of 
such a method are only too apparent in the 
numerous arrangements of W. T. Best, where 
the stops mentioned, from his own organ at 
Liverpool, arc hardly ever suitable on other 
organs. A similar criticism may be levelled at 
the very elaborately marked Bach volume 
(II) in the Peters edition, by Karl Straube of 
Leipzig- Karg-Elert’s system of marking 16, 
», 4. (a-ft., if very soft), etc., has been pro¬ 
ductive of good results; but the soundest 
system of indication is along the broader lines 
or indicating merely the power, class and 
quality of the stops needed, such as string-tone, 


flute-tone, etc., modified by the marks />/>/> 
to Iffy a °d even by such descriptions as 
” lugubrious ", “ bright ", “ ringing ", etc. 

During the first half of the 20th century 
many new tone-colours, such as imitative 
string tone, French horn and various percus¬ 
sions have been added to the organist's palette, 
particularly in England and America. Also 
certain of the features of the baroque organ, 
with its wealth of mutation stops and its high- 
pitched pedal registers, have been incorporated 
in modern instruments. In particular, Choir 
divisions of the organ arc showing proper 
harmonic structures, though as yet compara¬ 
tively few such divisions are worthy media for 
performing Bach's organ music, which needs 
a secondary flue chorus, well supplied with 
mutations and mixtures on a manual separate 
from the Great organ. 

The golden rule of registration is to use the 
minimum numl>er of stops necessary to pro¬ 
duce a required effect. Many registration 
schemes are spoilt by the combination of too 
many unison stops and by the addition of thick 
llute tones or heavy leathered diapasons to 
the transparent diapason chorus. The use of 
single stops, as practised by Sir Walter I’arratt, 
is to be encouraged, and it is wise to remember 
Weber's " Law " of sensation, an example of 
which is that perceptible increments of sound 
In-ar a constant proportional relationship to 
the original loudness of the tone mass. Much 
organ playing is far too noisy. 

Particularly when French and German 
organ music is performed the registration 
should l>e decided by reference to the character 
of the music, the resources of the organ and 
its acoustical environment rather than by the 
composer's printed directions. For instance, 
the unison stops of the continental equivalents 
of the English Great organ are usually softer 
than ilu.se of the latter, and the French Gambe 
cannot be equated with to the English Gamba. 
Many French organ pieces with thick chords 
at the top of the keyboards sound top-heavy 
and shrill on English organs. German organ 
music calls for an independent pedal organ of 
definite and sometimes incisive) tone, a more 
powerful and better equipped " positiv ” than 
is given by most English choir organs. Al¬ 
though there are signs that an improvement in 
the Stop dispositions of English and American 
organs has already Itegun, many registration 
schemes perforce suffer because of the poor 
design of even large organs. It is possible to 
design a satisfactory two-manual organ of less 
than 20 stops, which will give a good account 
of Bach's music. 

At first sight the modern organ, with 
electric action, would appear to offer number¬ 
less possibilities because of its wealth of 
couplers and its many adjustable pistons and 
other devices for changing stops. There is a 
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tendency to use couplers loo frequently and 
for too long a time. Manual couplers upset 
the balance of tones in combination unless they 
are used with great intelligence. The Swcll- 
to-Great and Swcll-to-Choir couplers tend to 
be over-used. The clear tones of the Great 
and Choir organs should often 1 m* heard with¬ 
out the Swell organ. 

Unfortunately few players of organs well 
supplied with adjustable pistons use them with 
individuality. The French “ vcntil ” system 
and the German ** free-combination ” system 
of registration, though mechanically old- 
fashioned, tended to force the players to think 
out new schemes of registration for each 
performance. Even adjustable pistons are not 
adjusted as often as they ought to l>c. 

Registration schemes evolved in an empty 
hall or church must often go by the Intard 
when the building is filled with people and 
much of the sound is absorbed. 

Finally, in organ playing, clarity, phrasing 
and rhythm must be preserved even at the loss 
of some change in tonal effect. 

a. K.-ll., atlds. \v. i.. s. (ii). 

Sff ahn Organ I'I.imuc. Organ Registration. Organ 
Slops. 
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REGNART (Regnard). Flemish family 
of musicians. 

(1) Augustin 1 Regnart (A. Douai. ?; 
</. ?). He was a canon of the church of St. 
IVter at Lille.* In 1590 he edited a collection 


1 Not August, at given by Fiiner. which wouldCMR- 
sponsl to Augustus in Latin, not to Augustinus. 

•- Not Douai. as F.ituer suggesu in Q.-L.. forgetting 
! • die dedication partly quoted by himself in 

his Bihhographie (p. 2161. Sit a/v> Goovaertss 
Bibliographic ip. 268): but he contradicts himtelf by 
elsewhere p. -,2) describing Augustin Regnart as c; 
of St. 1 ’ctcr‘s, Louvain. 


of 39 motets for 4-6 voices composed by his 
four brothers (2-5), which was published by 
Jean Bogacrd at Douai. The work appro¬ 
priately bears on its title-page the motto 
“ Kccc q ua,n bonum et quam jucundum 
Iratres habitarc in unum Psalm CXXXII. 
The full title is: 

-Novae Cautioner Sacrae. 4. 5 et 6 vocum turn inslru- 
■neritorum cutvi* griirn turn vivae voci aptissimae. 
authoribut Francisco. Jacolm. IWasio. Carolo Regnart, 
fralnbus germanis.' 

(2) Francois Regnart ( b. Douai, 1540; 

d. ?, c. 1600), composer, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding. Hr learnt music at one of the Douai 
churches and according to his brother Augustin 
attended the University there. Later he 
became precentor at Tournai Cathedral. For 
some lime In-fore his appointment lo St. 
Lenaerd he acted temporarily as chapel 
master. In 1574 he was appointed master of 
the music at the court of the Archduke 
Mathias. The following year he published 
at Douai 50 chansons for 4 and 5 voices to 
words by Ronsard and othrrs, and they were 
republished hv Adrien Leroy of Paris in 
1 370 - 24 numbers were edited in modem 

score by Henry Ex|>crt. Fetis cites a book of 
masses for 3.5 voices published by Plantin of 
Antwerp in 1382, and in 1390 Bogacrd of 
Douai, who had already brought out the 
chansons of 1573, issued 24 sacred songs for 
.»• b •‘‘•“I 8 voices in a b<H*k of * Novae Uan- 
tiom-s Sacrae ’ by the brothers Francois, 
Jacques, Paschnisc and Charles Regnart. 

( 3 ) Jacques Regnart {b. ? Douai, c. 1540; 
//. Vienna, 16 Oct. 1599), singer and com- 
|M»er, brother of the preceding. Like his 
brother Francois he probably received his 
musical instruction as a choir-boy at Douai, 
but lie finished his education under Vact in 
Vienna, where he was a .singer at the chapel 
of Ferdinand I. In 1364 he is mentioned as a 
tenor in the service of that emperor's successor, 
Maximilian II, whom lie accompanied to the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1566. He spent two years 
in Italy in 1368-70, but he was again in the 
imperial chapel, where he remained under 
Rudolph II. in 1376. In 1379 he was nomi¬ 
nated vice chapel master to the court in Prague 
and second chapel master to the Archdulcr 
Ferdinand at Innsbruck. About that time he 
married as his second wife Anna Vischer of 
Munich, daughter of the singer Hans Vischer, 
who was a bass in the Munich court chapel 
under Lassus. 

The Saxon court offered Regnart the post 
of Kafxllmtislrr at Dresden in 1380, tin- place 
having become vacant by the death of Scan- 
dcllo. hut he refused it: in 1382, however, he 

' Another incidental mistake of Eitncr is that of 
taking the won! ** germanis" at indicative of nationality, 
and explaining ii on the ground that Flandcrt was then 
pan of Germany, while all that the word really implies 
is that the brothers were full brothers. 
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transferred himself to Innsbruck, to serve 
Ferdinand II as vice chapel master and 
musical adviser, and he wrote music for a play 
by Ferdinand, 4 Speculum vitae humanae 
played at court in 1584. In 1595 he was in 
Prague and from 1598 to the end of his life 
in Vienna again. 

Shortly before his death, in the dedication 
of a book of masses to the Emperor Rudolph 
II, which, however, was not published till 
afterwards, he recommended to the care of the 
emperor his wife and six children. The 
widow returned to Munich, where she occu¬ 
pied herself in preparing for publication in 
1602-3 three volumes of her husband's 
masses, containing altogether 29 for 5,6, 8 and 
10 voices, also a book of 35 * Sacrae can- 
tiones * a 4-12. The other sacred works by 
Regnart which appeared during his lifetime 
were a book of * Saerae cantionrs ’ a 5-6 
( 1575 ) and one a 4 (1577); also one entitled 
' Marialc ’ (1588), Marian motets composed 
by way of thanksgiving for recovery from 
severe illness. 

Regnart’s extant works romprisc about 30 
masses for 8-to voices, 150 motets for 3-12 
voices, a Passion according to St. Matthew, 
2 Latin odes, a madrigal, 34 Italian can/oni 
and too German songs. 

Regnart was most widely known by hi* 
secular works, which consist of two books of 
‘ Canzoni italianc ',05 (1574-81), two books 
entitled ‘ Threni AmorumGerman secular 
songs, a 5 (1595), and several collections, a 
3 * 4 a n<l 5, entitled * Kurt/wciligc teutsebr 
larder nach Art der Neapolitans odrr 
wclschen Villanrllcn' (1576-91). Of the 
last the collection of 67 a 3 was republished by 
Kitncr in modern score in 1895. They are 
written in the simple melodious Italian can¬ 
zonet style, without any artificiality of counter¬ 
point. In some introductory lines of verse the 
composer apologizes for his frequent inten¬ 
tional employment of consecutive fifths in the 
harmony as being in accordance with the 
simple |>opular character he wished to give 
jhese songs. The melody of one of them, 
' Venus du und dein Kind became. with a 
slight alteration in the first. line, the chorale 
tune, well known later. * Auf mrinen lieben 
Gott ’. I|« masses, several of them based on 
the themes of German popular songs, must 
have been popular in their day, judging from 
the manuscript copies of them enumerated in 
as surviving in various church archives. 
A Passion according to St. Matthew, a 8, by 
Regnart survives only in manuscript, of which 
some account is given by Kadc in ‘ Die 
altcre Passionskomposition pp. 60-62. 

Stt alto Van (memorial mole! for V.). 

( 4 ) Paschaise Regnart b. ?; d. ?)| 

( 5 ) Charles Regnart (b . ?; d. ?) | co,n ' 

posers, brothers of the preceding. Each 


is represented by three motets in the 1590 
collection of motets mentioned above, but 
of their lives nothing is known with any 
certainty. j. r. m., adds. 

8 “*-—'OfTHOFF.HEiwm.’Einr iinbekannteScl.ampiri- 
mutik Jacob Reipiartx" (‘ Fcilschrift JoImiuio 
W olf". Berlin. 1929). 

Wa»» khans. Aimu. • Dir wrltliclirn Weike Jakob 
Rcenam dinertation (Vienna. 1919). 

Rrcnier, Henri dc. Set Bcvdu <" Odclritc* voice 
“““•)• fauri (tong). Havel (tong). Itouurl 
("Menace . voice & orcli.: 8 »mnj. V’oorinolrn 
‘3 »ong«). Witkotvtki (7 " Odclctlc*" for voice A: 
orch.i. 

REGONDI, Giulio ( b. Geneva, 1822; d. 
London. 6 May 1872). 

Italian instrumentalist and composer. His 
father took him to every court of Euro|M\ 
excepting Madrid, before he was nine years 
old. They arrived in England in June 1831, 
and Giulio seems never to have left the United 
Kingdom again except for two concert tours 
in Germany, one with Lidrl, the cellist, in 
1841. the other with Louise Dulcken in 1846. 
On the former of these tours he played both 
the guitar and the melophone, evoking en¬ 
thusiastic praises from critics in Prague and 
Vienna for his extraordinary execution on 
both instruments. 1 

The concertina was patented by Sir Charles 
Wheatstone in 1829, but did not come into 
use till Regondi took it up. He wrote two 
concertos for it and a very large number of 
arrangements and original compositions. He 
also taught it largely, and at one time his 
name was to be seen in almost all concert 
programmes. He was a great friend of 
Molique, who wrote for him a Concerto for 
the concertina which he played with great 
success at the concert of the Musical Society 

of London on so Apr. 1864. When lie went 
abroad for his second tour his performance 
and th<- eflcci which he got out of so un¬ 
promising an instrument astonished the Ger¬ 
man critics. fi( 

RLIIBERG, Walter (b. Geneva. 14 May 
1900). 

Swiss pianist of German descent. He was 
the son and at first the pupil of Willy Rehberg. 
loiter he studied in Germany with Toch and 
d'Albert, and became an excellent concert 
pianist. He specializes in performances of 
whole scries of pianoforte compositions by 
eertain composers, preferably Mozart, Beet¬ 
hoven. Brahms and the romantics. 

In 1926 Walter Rehberg became professor 
of the pianoforte at the High School for 
Music of Stuttgart and conductor of the 
Orchestervcrein there. From 1934 he was 
professor at the Zurich Music Academy. I hr 
is interested in the Janko pianoforte*, for 
which he has composed music. Like his 
father, he has been responsible for numerous 

* Sr, A.M.Z., .8,6. P . 853. 


1 Srt Janko. 
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editions for educational purposes (works by 
Handel, Rameau, Schubert, Brahms). He 
has composed a ‘Sinfonia brevis’ for orchestra, 

Sinfonischc Musik * for wind, pianoforte 
sonatas and studies, and is the author of the 
instructive work * Das Klavier ’ in the 4 Hohe 
Schulc fiir Musik ', edited by J. Muller- 
Blattau. \\ ith Paula Rehberg he wrote 
popular biographies of Schubert (1946), 
Brahms (1947) and Chopin (1949). 

K. c., adds. 

REHBERG, Willy (b. Morges, Switzer¬ 
land, 2 Sept. 18G3; d. Mannheim, 21 Apr. 
* 937 )- 

Swiss pianist of German parentage, father 
of the preceding. He studied music at first 
with his father, Friedrich Rehberg, later at 
Zurich with F. Hegar and R. Freund, and 
finally from 1882 to 1885 at the Leipzig Con- 
servatory. At this institution he worked as a 
teacher of the pianoforte until 1890. Then he 
went to Geneva, where he became first pro¬ 
fessor of pianoforte at the Conservatory and 
conducted the subscription concerts of the 
municipal theatre. In 1907 he was appointed 
professor at the Hoch Conservatory of Frank¬ 
fort o/M. Ten years later he became head of 
the Mannheim High School for Music. He 
gave up this appointment in 1921 to succeed 
Hermann Sutcr in the direction of the Basel 
Conservatory, but in 1927 he returned to 
Mannheim to hold his post there until his 
death. 

Rehberg published valuable instructive 
editions of classical pianoforte music. They 
include * Harpsichord Works of Old Masters ’, 

4 Fro*** Bach to Beethoven \ * The Sons of 
Bach’, ‘Classical Ducts’. In his youth he 
also composed chamber music and songs. 

REHEARSAL (Fr. repetition, Gcr. Probe, 

I tal. prova). The occasions on w hich any music 
requiring a concerted effort is studied by the 
artists concerned previous to the performance. 
The continental practice of admitting the 
public to full rehearsals (Fr. repetition generate. 
Ger. Hauptprobe or Generalprobe) is little followed 
in England except at certain of the older 
festivals, notably the Three Choirs Festivals 
and formerly at the Handel Festivals. 

11. c. c., rev. 

REHFUSS, Heinz (6. Frankfurt o/M., 25 
May 1917). 

Swiss bass-baritone singer of German birth. 
At the age of six he was taken to Switzerland, 
where bis family settled at Neuchatcl, and he 
went to school there, while his father taught 
him singing. Later he studied operatic pro¬ 
duction under Dr. Erhardt in Berne. After 
some temporary engagements as singer and 
producer at Bienne, Solothum and Lucerne 
he was engaged for bass-baritone parts bv the 
Municipal Theatre of Zurich in 1940, but 


since 1945 his activities there have been 
restricted to guest appearances, owing to an 
increasingly busy career as a touring concert 
and opera singer all over Europe and also in 
America. He has sung with great success in, 
among other places, Paris (Op^ra), Chicago, 
Rome, Venice (Biennale), Florence (Maggio 
Musi calc), Naples, Barcelona, Cologne, 
Munich and Vienna, under the leading 
conductors of the day. 

Rchfuss, whose voice is powerful, expressive 
and at the same time highly cultivated, is 
among the most representative singers of his 
generation in his own domain. Among his 
finest achievements on the stage arc the title- 
parts of * Don Giovanni 4 Boris Godunov’, 
Golaud in * Pclleas et Melisande ’, etc., and in 
the Bach Passions he is a remarkable inter¬ 
preter of the parts of Christ. He is also par¬ 
ticularly successful as a champion of modern 
music: the part of Dr. Schon in Berg’s 
* Lulu’, Stravinsky's 'Oedipus Rex’ (records), 
Christ in Frank Martin's 4 Golgotha ', and so 
on. I Ic has sung in the productions of various 
modern works at the Vienna International 
Music Festival and during modem music weeks 
at Darmstadt and Aix-en-Provence. 

K. V F. 

REICH, Willi (b. Vienna, 27 May 1898). 

Swiss critic of Austrian birth. He studied 
at Vienna University and was a pupil of Berg 
and Webern for music. In 1932 he founded 
the review entitled 4 23 ’, which he edited 
during the whole of its short existence. In 
1938 he settled in Switzerland and lived at 
Basel, even when, after some time, he became 
attached as music critic to a Zurich newspaper. 
He published an analysis of Berg’s 4 Wozzcck ’, 
which was afterwards issued in an English 
translation in New York as a supplement to 
the periodical 4 Modern Music ’. His large- 
scale biography of the same composer, 4 Alban 
Berg ’ (Vienna, 1937), includes extracts from 
Berg's own writings and contributions from 
Theodor Wiesengrund-Adorno and Ernst 
Kfenck. Reich’s later publications, brought 
out in Switzerland, are slighter, for he turned 
his attention to the production of attractive 
anthologies and similar gift-books. E. b. 

REICHA, Antonin (Antoine) (£. Prague, 

26 Feb. 1770; d. Paris, 28 May 1836). 

French composer and teacher of Bohemian 
birth. He lost his father before he was a year 
old ; his mother not providing properly for 
his education, he left home and took refuge 
with his grandfather. The means of instruc¬ 
tion in the small town where the grandfather 
lived being too limited, he went on to his 
uncle Joseph Rcicha (b. Prague, 1746; d. 
Bonn, 1795), a cellist, conductor and composer, 
who lived at Wallerstcin in Bavaria. The 
uncle’s wife (a native of Lorraine speaking 
nothing but French) had no children, so they 
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adopted the nephew, who thus learned to 
speak French and German besides his native 
Czech. He now began to study the violin, 
pianoforte and flute in earnest. On his 
uncle’s appointment, in 1788, as musical 
director to the Elector of Cologne, he followed 
him to Bonn and entered the orchestra of 
Maximilian of Austria as second flute. The 
daily intercourse with good music roused the 
desire to compose and to become something 
more than an ordinary musician, but his 
uncle refused to teach him harmony. He 
managed, however, to study the works of 
Kirnberger and Marpurg in secret, gained 
much practical knowledge by hearing the 
works of Handel, Haydn and Mozart, and 
must have learned much from his constant 
intercourse with Beethoven, who played the 
viola in the same orchestra and was much 
attached to him. At length his perseverance 
and his success in composition conquered his 
uncle's aversion. He composed without re¬ 
straint, and his symphonies and other works 
were played by his uncle's orchestra. 1 

On the dispersion of the elector’s court in 
1794 Reicha went to Hamburg, where he 
remained till 1799. There the subject of 
instruction in composition began to occupy 
him, and there he composed his first operas, 

‘ Godefroid dc Montfort' and * Oubaldi, ou 
les Francis cn figyptc \ Though not per¬ 
formed, some numbers of the latter were well 
received, and on the advice of a French 
refugee he started for Paris towards the close 
ol 1799, in the hope of producing it at the 
Theatre Feydeau. In this he failed, but two 
of his symphonies, an overture and some 
' Seines italiennes ' were played at com erts. 
After the successive closing of the Theatre 
Feydeau and the Salle Favart Reicha went 
to Vienna and passed six years (1802-8) in 
renewed intimacy with Beethoven, also 
making friends with Haydn, Albrcchtsberger, 
Salieri and others. The patronage of the 
Empress Maria Theresa was of great service 
to him, and at her request he composed an 
Italian opera, * Argina, regina di Granata'. 
During this happy period of his life he pub¬ 
lished symphonies, oratorios, a Requiem, six 
string quintets and many solos for pianoforte 
and other instruments. He himself attached 
great importance to his *36 Fugues pour lc 
piano’, dedicated to Haydn, but they are 
not the innovations which he believed them 
to be; in placing the answers on any and 
every note of the scale he merely reverted to 
the narcari of the 17th century . At the same 
time the effect of this abandonment of the 
classic laws of “ real fugue ” was to banish 
tonality in a way that anticipated very much 
later procedures. 

b> K -“~- *--* * 


The prospect of another war induced 
Reicha to leave Vienna, and he settled 
finally in Paris in 1808. He now realized 
the dream of his youth, producing first * Ca- 
gliostro * (27 Nov. 1810), an optia-comique 
composed with Dourlcn; and at the Opera 
‘Natalie’ (three acts, 30 July 181G) and 
* Sapho ’ (16 Dec. 1822). Each of these works 
contains music worthy of respect, but they 
had not suflicient dramatic effect to take with 
the public. ’ Sapho for instance, had only 
a dozen performances. 

Reicha's reputation rests on his chamber 
music and on his theoretical works. Of the 
former the following deserve mention: a 
Diecetto for five string and five wind instru¬ 
ments; an Octet for four string and four 
wind instruments; twenty-four quintets for 
flute, ol>oe, clarinet, horn and bassoon; six 
quintets and twenty quartets for strings ; one 
Quintet for clarinet and strings; one quartet 
for flute, cello, bassoon and pianoforte; one 
Quartet for four flutes; six quartets for flute, 
violin, viola and cello; six string trios; one 
I rio for three cellos; twenty-four trios for 
three horns; six duets for two violins; twenty- 
two ducts for two flutes; twelve sonatas for 
pianoforte and violin, and a number of sonatas 
and pieces for pianoforte solo. I lc also com¬ 
posed symphonies and overtures. These 
works are more remarkable for novelty of 
combination and striking harmonies than for 
abundance and charm of ideas. Reicha's 
faculty for solving musical problems and for 
writing in all sorts of uncommon metres 
brought him into notice among musicians 
when hr first settled in Paris, and in 1818 he 
was offered the professorship of counterpoint 
and fugue at the Conservatoire. 

Reicha's didactic works, all published in 
Paris, arc ' Trait* dc melodic . . .’ (.jto, 
18141, ‘ Cours de composition musicalc . . .’ 
(1818); 'Trait* dc haute composition musi- 
calc* (first part 1824, second 1826), a sequel 
to the other two, and * Art du compositeur 
drainatiquc . . .’ (410, 1833). 

Czerny published a German translation of 
the ' Trait* de haute composition ’ (Vienna, 
1834, 4 vols. folio), and in his ‘ Art d'impro- 
viscr ’ obviously made use of Reicha’s * Art 
dc varier ’ — fifty-seven variations on an 
original theme. 

Reicha married a Parisian, was naturalized 
in 1829 and decorated by the Legion of I lonour 
in 1831. He presented himself several times 
for election to the Institut before his nomina¬ 
tion as Boicldicu’s successor in 1835. He 
only enjoyed his honours a short time, dying 
of pneumonia in 183G. A lifelike portrait is 
contained m the ‘ Notice sur Reicha ’ (Paris, 
•» 37 , 8vo), by his pupil Dclairc. o. c. 

K,m y ■£}•■*"*• Ek«t. * Aiiiou Reicha ah Theoreiiker * 

(Z.M.W., Dec. 1919. pp. 15&-G9,. 
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IHMt'Tll. Norman. ‘Antonin Rcicha* M. & I... XXIX, 
i 9 »«. |>. 16;,). 

I'.M'iwm, Mai ki.i . * Anionin Rricha ’ t Paris. 1037 . 

•V.. ah" Beethoven IrirnsHliip. Ilrr!i»/ pupil - 
Quintuple I inn- n*c ol . 

REICHARDT, Alexander b. Preska. 
Hungary, 17 Apr. 18.*-,: , 1 . Boulogne. 14 
Mar. 1885). 

Austro-Hungarian tenor singer. He made 
liis first appearance at the age of eighteen at 
Lwdw as Rodrigo in Rossini's * Otello \ His 
success there led him to Vienna, where he 
was engaged at the Court Opera and com¬ 
pleted his education under Gcntiluomo, 
Catalani and others. At this time he was 
much renowned for his singing of the songs 
of Beethoven and Schul>ert. and Prince Ester- 
h.i/y made him his hammer stinger. In 1846 he 
made a tour through Berlin. Hanover, etc., 
to Paris, returning to Vienna. In 1831 In- 
made his first appearance in England, singing 
at the Musical Union on (> May, at the Phil¬ 
harmonic on 1 '4 May, at many other concerts 
and before Queen Victoria, in the following 
season he returned and from that time until 
1857 passed each season in Eondon, singing 
at concerts and at Covent Garden. Drury 
1 -ane and Her Majesty's Theatres. He also 
appeared with much success in oratorio. 

The following sentence from Berlioz's notice 
of Rcichardt's Paris concert in 1837 will give 
an idea of his style and voice : 

M. Reichardt •' .1 tenor «r the luu warn . 

tender, .vu»|>.,t|,riir ami rliarmim?. Almost .,|| |,h 
pines "err re-demanded, .mil I..- »ane them acam 
without .1 Mini s.f fatigue. 

In i8(»o he retired to Boulogne, where lie 
organized a Philharmonic Society. 

Reichardt was a composer as well as a 
singer. Several ol his songs were very (Mipular 
in their day. «.. ahr 

REICHARDT, Johann Friedrich (b. 
Konigsbcrg, 23 Nov. 1732: ,/. GicbichcnMcin 
nr. Halle, 26 June 1814). 

German composer and writer on music. 
He was the son of a musician. His education 
was more various than precise; music he 
learnt by practice rather than by any real 
study. His best instrument was the violin, on 
which he attained considerable proficiency 
under Vcichtncr, a pupil of Benda; but he 
was also a good pianist. Theory he learned 
from the organist Richter. On leaving the 
University of Kbnigsberg he started on a long 
tour, ostensibly to sec the world before choos¬ 
ing a profession, though he had virtually 
resolved on becoming a musician. Between 
1771 and 1774 he visited Berlin, Ix-ipzig, 
Dresden, Vienna, Prague, Brunswick and 
Hamburg, made the acquaintance of the chief 
notabilities — musical, literary and political — 
in each place and became himself something 
of a celebrity after the publication of his 
impressions in a scries of • Vertraute Brirfe 
vines aufmerksamen Rcisendcn '. in two parts 
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1774 and 1776). On his return to Konigsbcrg 
he went into a government office, but hearing 
of the death of Agricola in Berlin, he applied 
in person to Frederick the Great for the vacant 
post of Kapellmeister and court composer, send¬ 
ing him his opera * Lc feste galanti and, 
though barely twenty-four, obtained it in 1776. 
He at once began to introduce reforms, both in 
the Italian opera and the court orchestra, and 
excited much opposition from those who were 
more conservative than himself. While thus 
occupied he was indefatigable as a composer, 
writer and conductor. In 1783 he founded the 
Concert Spirituc! (on the model of the Paris 
organization) for the performance of unknown 
works, vocal and instrumental, which lie 
furnished with analytical notes. He published 
collections of little-known music, with critical 
observations, edited newspapers, wrote articles 
and criticisms in other periodicals and produced 
independent work*. But enemies, who were 
many, contrived to annoy him so much in the 
cxer< ise of his duties that in 1783 he obtained a 
long leave of absence, during which he visited 
London and Paris and heard Handel’s ora¬ 
torios and (Buck's operas, both of which he 
heartily admired. In both places he met with 
great suc< ess as composer and conductor, and 
was |x>ptilar for his m trial qualities; but 
neither of bis two French operas ‘ Tamerlan ’ 1 
and ‘ Panther \ coni|x>sed for the Opera, was 
performed : indeed the latter remained un¬ 
finished. 

(>n the death of Frederick the Great (1786) 
bis successor confirmed Reichardt in his office, 
and hr produced several new operas, but his 
position became more and more disagreeable. 
His vanity was of a peculiarly offensive kind, 
and his enemies found a weapon ready to their 
hand in his avowed sympathy with the 
doctrines of the French Revolution. The 
attraction of these views for a buoyant, liberal 
mind like Rcichardt's, always in pursuit of 
high ideals and eager for novelty, is obvious 
enough: hut such ideas arc dangerous at 
court, and after further absence (from 1791) 
which lie spent in Italy, Hamburg, Paris and 
elsewhere, he received his dismissal from the 
Kapellmeister |*>st in 1 794 -* He retired to his 
estate,Girbichcnstcin near Halle, and occupied 
himself with literature, composition and occa¬ 
sional tours. In 179b he became inspector of 
the salt works at Halle. After the death of 
Frederick William II he produced a few more 
operas in B» rlin. but made a greater mark with 
his Singspiele, which arc of real importance in 

1 Produced Berlin. 1800. 

! I Itcre was apparently some dissatisfaction with 
Kei« hart It's cflkiency as a musician as well as with his 
political opinions, for Mo/art's rentalk that "the kind's 
band contains oral virtuosi, but the elles t would be 
better if the gentlemen played together" certainly 
implied a relies lion on the conductor. Neither sloes 
Reichardt seem to have appreciated Mozart (Jahn- 
Abrrt, * Mo/arl '.II. 630). 
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the history of German opera. In 1808 he 
accepted the post of Kapcllmnstei at Casscl to 
Jerome Bonaparte, refused by Beethoven, but 
did not occupy it long, for in the same year we 
find him making a long visit to Vienna. On 
his return to Gicbichenstein he gathered round 
him a pleasant and cultivated society. 

Reichardt has been, as a rule, harshly 
judged ; he was not a mere musician, but 
rather a combination of musician, litterateur 
and man ol the world. His overweening vanity 
led him into many difficulties, but as a com¬ 
pensation he was endued with great intelli¬ 
gence and with an ardent and genuine desire 
for progress in everything — music, literature 
and politics. His works show cultivation, 
thought and honesty, but have not lived, 
because they lack originality. This is specially 
true of his instrumental music. His vocal 
music, however, is more important, and a good 
deal of it might well be revived, especially his 
Singspitle and his songs. The latter arr, with 
Zumstccg’s, the «liicf influence seen in all but 
the exceptionally great songs of Schubert’s 
adolescence. Mendelssohn was no indulgent 
critic, but on more than one occasion he speaks 
of Reichardt with a warmth which he seldom 
manifests even towards the greatest masters. 
He never rested until he had arranged for the 
Performance of Reichardt's * Morning Hymn \ 
after Milton, at the Dusseldorf Festival of 
1835; and hi% enthusiasm for the composer, 
and his wrath at those who criticized him 
adversely, are delightful to read.' Years later, 
when his mind had lost the ardour of youth, 
and much experience had sobered him. he still 
retained his fondness for this composer, and 
few things arc more charming than the genial 
appreciation with which lie tells Reichardt's 
daughter of the effect which her father's songs 
had had, even when placed in such a danger¬ 
ous position as between works by Haydn and 
Mozart, at the Historical Concert at the 
Leipzig Gcwandhaus in Feb. 1847. It is the 
simplicity, the naivety the national feeling of 
this true German music that he praises, and 
the applause with which it was received shows 
that he was not alone in his appreciation. 

Among Reichardt's numerous works are the 
operas and Singspitle enumerated below, in¬ 
cluding three to Goethe's librettos; five large 
vocal works, including Miltons ‘Morning 
Hymn , translated by Herder, his most im¬ 
portant work, in 1835; a large number of 
•songs, many of which have passed through 
•several editions and have been published in 
various collections. 

Reichardt's writings show critical acumen, 
Observation and judgment. Besides the letters 
previously mentioned, he published: * I)as 
Minstrnagazin ', eight numbers in two vols. 

I Berlin, 1782 and 1791); ‘ Studien fur Ton- 
' Uttcn 28 Dee. 1833, 3 Apr. 1835. 


kunstlcr und Musikfrcunde ’, a critical and 
historical periodical with thirty-nine examples 
(• 792 ): ' Ycrtraute Briefc aus Paris’, three 
parts (1804); ‘ Vcrtrautc Briefc auf cincr 
Reise nach Wien . . .’ (1810) *, fragments of 
autobiography in various newspapers and 
innumerable articles, criticisms, etc. The 
letters arc specially interesting for the copious 
details they give, not only of the music, but 
of the politics, literature and society of the 
various places he visited. a. m. 

The following is a list of Reichardt’s works 
for the stage: 

Hamchen und Crciehen \ German Si V ,pi,l; printed 
'. 77 , 3 t Perforined. (A German tram, ol 

, ^eUame » libretto ' Ro*e el Cola. *.) 

Amort Gurkkastcn \ German Singipitl ; printed 1773, 
iiof performed. 

‘ Ophalu* m>d Prakritmelodrama, text by Ramlcr; 

. . .ProducedI Hamburg 7 July 1777. 

Ariadne auf \..xot , dramatic cantata, text by Gerafen. 

1779 - 

Ino melodrama, text by J. C. IJrandrt; produced 
l-erpnc. 7 Oct. ,779. 

*** performed"" ' * U M " : not 

1 I’anthgc'. French opera; written for |» a rit, 17JM;. 
unfiimhed. ' 

***"£«• ’ ,U, “" ; l ,ro *fuced llrrlin, 11 Jan. 

‘ Piotnilao *, Italian opera, the fir.t art by Reichardt. 

!i^j!m ,>, |-8q*' ’ l*"«ln<ed llrrlin. 

•Claud,nr v<m Vdla Bella *. Sing,*!, text by Goethe; 
produced UMrMirnb.il,!. a., July 17II9. Revived 
at NoniiTvla-rc in 1912. 

1-80’ IU, “" l*«duced Berlin. 16 Oct. 

• Lrwin und Elmir e \ Xngspiel, text by Goethe; printed 

179° and tun,- at .1 concert at Berlin about the 
tame time. 

• l.‘ Ol.mpiadc \ Italian opera. ,ext by Meta.la.io; p,o. 

dmed Berlin. 3 Oct. 17m. 1 

I>,e Gei.tr,i,,tr| \ < .r„.i.,n opera, text by F. \V. Goiter 
iu 1 ^ 

I.^b.,nd freue \ ; produced Berlin, 31 Mar. 

IVr ,* >ro, l' K f d Berlin, 21 June 1800. 

• '"'ted under the Utle of • Ju< lihei *. 
lamerlan . hren.b ojicra. written for I'arix in 17«T,; 

i&!o M ,;rrma "- Berlin, 16 Oct. 

K, ”X? ,la '' ,U, ' a " "I*' 4: l M ‘»hi«e.| Berlin, Carnival, 

Jerv umi Batclv \ SkmipM. text by Goethe ; produeed 
Uerltn. 30 Mar. 1801. 

’ German 'cm by Kotzebue ; 

. Produced Berlin, 2 Jan. 1802, 

* >r, ,r.!. od v Hercules'. German monodrama. text 

. ‘ ^of'hocle* ; px^luced Berlin, to Apr. HI., 2. 

S.NWtif ' Lu4a * UI > produced Berlin, 
•l/ljeureux Na^raee *. French opera; written for 

• n 1 ,n . ,8 7?- apparently not performed, 

uradamantc . German o|>era. text by Collin after 

I obG.w ; iV vT"' r r m Vir,,,,a - 41 '’-nec 

• ix 3 Mar. 1809. 

c SJSSL"” ’ Y en ~" °!* r4 - ««* By B.iidc after 
SeMler; produced Berlin. .8 Mar. .8,,. 

I....dental muxK to Miatepeare’s • Macbeth \ Berlin. 

£!*,*,'} T:,': r^ 10 Ko,,<,,,,c ‘‘ * ly,c «er •. 

A. L. 
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Fai.uk, M.. ’Johann Fric«lri<li Krirhardt uiul «!ic 
Anf.mcc tier inuukaliwlirn Journalbtik * Gossel. 

1929). 

Fi.o»s\i k. F„ ’ Reii h.inli. der llallischc KotnpontM «lcr 
(iorilir/i-ii ’ llallr. io/'» . 

(1M.11/. (iiMAV, ’l nbekannlr* /u Juliann lrirdri<h 
Rcirhardu Aufeuik.ili in Ortterreirh ‘ Z.M.W.. 
June 19/0). 

llriXRir.Kt, GroRfl, * Job. Friedrich Reirlurdt* Bc- 
/ieliiiimcii /11 Cawl * ll-mihure. iojj . 

I."". <*-, J F. Reicharilt * llallc. 190* . 

Nil's*, E., {>-»' C nrlmhcnsteinei iKchlerpaiadies: 

Johann Lriedrii li Reii hardl iinddic " I Irrlierqr der 
Roirunlik ” ‘ ilallc, 19.1/1. 

Pauli, \V., *J.F. Keu hardt: srin Lrbcn uodteinc Stdhmf 
in der (•e*rliwlite 1I0 dnitsclirn l.icde* * Berlin. 

I 90 ;p. 

Sc 1111 1 11 ki n. II. \l.. ’ J. F. Rrkharili: sein Lehrn imd 
*riup initsik.iliM he I alivkril ’ l.rip/ie. 18791. 

* J-. • Reii li.udi : srin la-lienuiid seine Woke ’ (un- 

liiii'hril. V«l. I only, font.lining Kri< haitli’s Auto- 
Biography) (A«iB‘l>iiri{. |IU»*, . 

S11uip.11, P„ 'Johann Friedrich Rdchardl ah \|..k- 
aslhriikrr 1 Stiadioinc. 1930'. 

Sttahn Bac h C. I*. F... i| . Lirdri'pirl * |jeh und 
I""'. \.111111a1.il 1. lollab, in * Protoilao' 

Sun «. 

REICHARDT, Louise h. Beilin, 11 Apr. 

1 77 «): <!. I laminin;. 1- \ov. 182G . 

(ierman singer and com|x»srr. daughter of 

• In* preceding. She was her father's pupil and 

made her debut a* a singer in 1791 in Be rlin. 
She accompanied her father in hi* wandering*, 
and after his death, in 1814, settled at Ham¬ 
burg and opened a vocal academy with 
Clasing. The loss of her betrothed shortlv 
before the wedding, and the loss of her voice, 
east a shadow over her life. She wrote a con¬ 
siderable number of Mings, of whit It some were 
for long popular favourite*. A selection was 
published as laic as 192^. a. si. 

REICHE, Johann Gottfried b. Weisscu- 
Ids, 5 Feb. 1 <»«>7 : d. Leipzig. (» Oct. 173,|t. 

German trumpeter, lie went to Leipzig in 
about iliBB as apprentice to the SimUfi/eiJerri 
and specialized in the trumpet and the 
Cornell. He attained full Simhjftifti rank 
in 170G and in 1719 succeeded Christian 
Gcntzmar (who had succeeded Bezel) as 
“ Senior " of the I tody. Bach, in hi* memor¬ 
andum of 1730 to the town council, mentions 
Reichc as his first trumpet, and thus it was 
presumably Reichc who executed Bach’s 
elmino parts, which exceed in diflicnlty all 
others of their kind. Further evidence of 
Reiche’s prowess is furnished by the manu¬ 
script flourish whit It he displays in hi* left 
hand in his portrait by llaussmann (1727; in 
the Stadtischrs Museum. Leipzig'. 1 In hi* 
other hand he holds a circular trumpet. 2 

Reiche’s death is said to have been due t<> 
over-exertion, aggravated by the fumes of 
torches, at the performance of Bach’s * Brei*e 
deinc Glucke ’ before the elector on tin- 
previous day. His effects included a <«?- 
Iton:f>eIe and a 11 ahlliotn, and it is probable that 

1 Ili* reproduced and accompanied by a transcription 
of the llourish in A. Scherine. ' Die Mu^ikceschkble 
Leipzig* ’ (Leipzig. 1909'. and also in C. S. Terr*-, 

* Bach's Orchestra ’ 'London, top). 

* Src Trumpet (II). 


to his feats as a trumpeter should be added the 
playing of Bach’s Leipzig first horn parts up to 
those of the Christmas Oratorio. 

Like his predecessors, as chief of the Slat/I- 
and also bis successor, Glcditsch (Bach’s 
fir*t oboe). Reichc composed. All that remains 
are his 24 ' Neuc Quatricinia’ printed in 1696 
j-part compositions in fugal style for one 
Cornett and three trombones (copy in Berlin).’ 

A. B. 

REICHEL, Bernhard (b . Xcuchatcl, 3 
Aug. 1901). 

Swiss organist and composer. He studied 
at Lr Lode, Basel, Paris and Geneva under 
G. Faller, II. Suter, A. Hamm, K. L£vy, \V. 
Montillet and Jaques-Dalcrozc, and was later 
appointed teacher at the Institut Jaqucs Dal- 
croze and organist at the Temple des Eaux- 
Vivos at CGeneva. As a composer he lays 
'ire*' mainly on sacred music. Without re¬ 
pudiating modern tendencies, his work is 
deeply rooted in the traditions of Protestant 
ehiirrh music. On the basis of this synthesis 
of old and new lie has succeeded in achieving 
a style of his own l>oth in vocal and instru¬ 
mental music. Among Rcichel's chief works 
the following may l>c named : 
lnri-lr-ii.il imi.ic f .r ’ I.’l.iif.ini prodiyue * (Baillodt). 
liHi lrM.ll mum for the m>.icrv |»l.»y * L.i Colomic <lc 
Iru ", 

( lirisinia* oratorio ‘ l‘nr Trrrc nouvrllr '. 

( lanuta ’ La Vision d‘L/« l « liirl ' for solo voire. «iioru» & 
orch. 

('-•lit ala ' Vcnr/. ear vtiiri dr Lean ’. 

Cantata ’ Clirht r»t dr*<r11<Iu '. 

*»> niphotiy. 

(•Hl«r> to lor -HB 4 II & ucv 
( >ll*i (4MKrrlo. 

’ IWr winpliiMiiqur * for or ({.in & orcll. 

If. Onerrto. 

Ab» chandler rmoir. pf. & or-an »orb, tones &C. 

K. V. F. 

REICHER-KINDERMANN, Hedwig (b. 

Munich, 15 July 1853; «/. Trieste, 2 June 
1883). 

German soprano singer. She was the 
daughter of the celebrated baritone August 
Kinderinann. She was first taught the piano¬ 
forte by her mother and at the school of 
music, but abandoned it in favour of singing 
on the advice of Franz Wiillner. She received 
her vocal instrurtion from her father and made 
her debut at the Munich Opera as one of the 
I toys in the ‘ Mristrrsinger ’, and next played 
'mall parts in the opera, drama and ballet. 

Imules singing in the chorus, in order to gain 
experience. She sang the contralto part in 
Franz l-achner’s Requiem at Leipzig in 1871 
with such success that she was engaged for 
Garlsruhe. But she was really a soprano and 
sang “ as guot ” in Berlin as Pamina on 3 
June and Agathe on 9 June 1874; she then 
returned to Munich and sang Daniel in 
Handel’s ‘ Belshazzar ’ on 14 Apr. 1873. 

Soon after she married Emanuel Rcichcr, 

* One of thr*e. a fucue in C minor, is Riven in full in 
Scherine. <f>. tit. 
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an actor at the Gartncrplatz Theatre, and for 
a time sang there in opira-bouffe , but returned 
to opera and played Grimgerdc in the first 
cycle and Erda (again a lower-voiced part) 
in the second cycle at Bayreuth in 1876. She 
next played at Hamburg, Vienna (where 
she appeared as Leah on the production 
of Rubinstein’s * Maccabees ’) and again at 
Munich. Having received instruction for the 
purpose from Faurc and Jules Cohen in 
Paris, she sang in French at Monte Carlo in 
1880 with such success that she received an 
offer to sing at the Teatro alia Scala, Milan, 
which she declined in favour of an engage¬ 
ment under Neumann at Leipzig, where she 
made her d<!-but as I.eonore in * Fidelio ’ on 
12 May 1880. She became a great favourite, 
and remained there until 1882. She played 
in Neumann’s company in Wagner's * Ring' 
in Berlin and other German towns, in London 
and lastly at Trieste. She made a great im¬ 
pression at Her Majesty’s Theatre as Fricka 
on the London production of * Rhringold ’, 
5 May, and of ‘ Walkure ’, 6 May 1882, and 
still more as Brunnhilde in the second cycle. 

REICHERT, Georg (b. Supljaja, 1 Dec. 
1‘J'o). 

Yugoslav (Austrian - born) musicologist. 
Having attended school at Vrsac in Yugo¬ 
slavia, he studied at the State Academy and 
the University in Vienna from 1929 to 1935. 
At the former he took a diploma for organ 
playing and conducting, at the latter the |*h.D. 
degree. Since 1936 he has been active in 
teaching musicology at Tubingen University, 
where he has risen by degree. His literary 
works include: 

, Y u u 1 K" e,,i<h,c Von llaU* 

... (arnwsbbcl, lull. ,917). 

r Mr? h Ste ,lr .'" rv rnl " *r 

m e,, || a | flr j a | l( , llin , |fr „ • (Vienna 

, ' ra rr»hi.« ,dn ?i n " ( 'V a, 6 M ): beben und \\>,k ' 

(I ubiincm Diiwrtauon, 194.1). 

RFIPHMIv r i c ' l \ ccini ( ' Rondit '' : - *•*»-)- 

KEICHMANN, Theodor (b . Rosiock, 1* 

Mar. 1849; d. Marbach, Lake Constance, 22 
May i<> 03 )- 

German baritone singer. He was taught 
v, , ,, y f Manli i us and later by Lampcrti at 
• ' ue* H r ma ‘ ,c h “ d *bul at Magdeburg 
j" 18O9 and sang in Berlin, Rotterdam. Stras- 

(, °. 7 , 2) ’ Han,bur 8 (1873), Munich 

and was a member of the Court 

upera ,n Vienna in 1882-89. In 1882 he 

sang the part of Amfortas at Bayreuth for the 

time, and was identified with it for some 

ten years, after which differences with the 

au horines resulted in his non-appearance 

' n ,hc between 

the d ,Uf, ‘ He Sa " 8 in Ncw Vork » and in 

once n ycar rclu , rncd ‘° Vicnna - doming 
once more a member of the Opera in ,893 


He appeared in London at Covent Garden in 
1884 and at Drury Lane and Govern Garden 
in 1892, singing the Wagnerian parts of 
Wotan, Hans Sachs, Flying Dutchman and 
some others. He was far more popular in 
Germany than in England, where he had 
to stand comparisons with voices of more 
beautiful quality than his. 1. a. f.-m. 

REID CONCERTS. See below and Edin¬ 

burgh. 

REID, John (b. Straloch, Perthshire, 13 
Feb. 1721 ; d. London, G Feb. 1807). 

Scottish musician and general. A son of 
Alexander Robertson of Straloch, he was 
educated at Edinburgh University and 
entered Lord Loudoun's regiment of High¬ 
landers in 1745. He subsequently adopted the 
surname by which he is known. After the 
quelling of the Jacobite rebellion he saw active 
%ervice in Flanders. Martinique, Havana and 
North America. He was in the 42nd High¬ 
landers in 1751-70, was promoted colonel in 
1777 major-general in 1781. In 179.1 he 
became colonel of the 88th foot, and general in 
179H. dying possessed of a fortune of £50,000. 
By Im will, made in 1803, he directed his 
trustees, in the event of his daughter’s dying 
without issue, to found a professorship of music 
m the University of Edinburgh : 

.. ,h T "tier completing »uclt endow- 

.7 ’Y'* cmn -*/ , 7 “ mskinjt ...Iditions 

L> the libeary of the ukI l imenily, 01 oili.rwi.r pro- 
rnoi".K _il,e «ene,-l interest a:nl jdvaniaur ..f the 

‘ • n, V"V “ ,hr P«.idp«| ...id 

1 loirtkoft . . . mall . . . llnnk most in and proper. 

In a codicil, dated 1806, lie adds: 

After the decease of my daughter ... I have left all 

hlYrn^i'V ‘ IO ,l,c 0, ! lrkC , of Minburah where I 
had my ohuation . . . and at | Irate all my music 
IhvjI, jo the I rofevor of Music in that College, it it mv 
' r, ‘ h ,n V«« after his ....tt he will 

'TV' . .V «;• I e.« «. the I3 h 

of I rhtuary, being my Inrlhtlay. 

He also directed that at this annual “ Reid 
Omt ert ’’ some pieces of his own composition 
should be performed “ by a select band ’’. 

\N hen by the death of Reid’s daughter in 
1838 some £70,000 became available, it seems 
to have been handed over to the University 
authorities without sufficient attention to die 
italicized portion of the following instruction 
in the will : 

m VSL T ™ ,rn • • • »‘*-ll and do. by 
.X'liar.a make oter Ihe residue of my . . neiton .1 

uSUw J,,d ^ 

And as no particular sum was specified for 
foundation and maintenance of the Chair of 
Music, considerable latitude being allowed to 
the discretion of the University authorities, the 
secondary object of the bequest received far 
greater care and attention than the primary 
one, and for years the Chair was starved. In 
I85U anticipating Professor Donaldson’s in¬ 
tention of petitioning Parliament, the Edin- 
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burgh Town Council, as “ Patrons '* of the 
University, raised an action against the 
Principal and Professors for alleged mis¬ 
management and misappropriation of the 
Reid Fund. A long litigation followed, and 
by decree of the Court of S«*ssion in 1855 the 
University authorities were ordered to devote 
certain sums to the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a building for the class of music. 
The class-room and its organ were built in 
• 861, and the professor's salary — which had 
been fixed at the very lowest sum suggested by 
the founder, viz. £300 — as well as the grant 
lot* the concert, were slightly raised. A sum 
was set apart, by order of the Court, for 
expenses of class-room, assistants, instruments, 
etc. 

As a composer Reid is best known for his 
' Highland March*, 1 more familiar as * The 
(larb of Old Caul a name given after Sir 
Henry Frskinc set it to these words.* He also 
composed * Six Solos for a German Flute or 
Violin with a Thorough Bass . . . by l[ohn| 
R[eid | F.sqr. A Member of the Temple of 
Apollo* (London, c. 1 735 )* followed by *A 
Second Sett ’ similarly entitled (London, c. 
1755 )- After the death of Oswald, the pub¬ 
lisher of these solos, Reid made a fellow-Scot. 
Brcmncr, his new publisher, who reissued the 
solos. Win. Randall, another music pub¬ 
lisher, who had purchased < )swald\ plates of 
these solos, ap|K*ars to have been piqued at 
this, and in his reissue of the solos he pul>- 
lished a canard that the solos were really by 
()swald and not by Reid, a statement hr 
omitted in a later issue. Two other groups 
of works by Reid were * A Set of Marches ' 
(London, c. 1770) for a military band, and 
‘A Sett of Minuets and Marches' (London. 
C. 1775 )' s - <»•, adds. 

Itiiu • Fakmi h. Hi nhv (i.. • History «»( Musk in Scot- 
I.iihI ‘ «l.oinlun. ftp. 

KlIMON. I'., • Hull'll Mumc I’llbli'lirn ' I.-mhIoii. I.,.. . 
i». 

Sgi(Hi . W. It.. 1 (!.iUiloi;iir of I’rinirtl Mmit . . . m 
ihr Hull'll Mmciiiu * < l.oiulon. I. iit . 3H-,. 

tW». 

Sit al 10 r.ilinliuri>li Keid 1‘oiurrU). 

Rtll, Friedrich. Schubert 1 chorus, 1 mime). 

REIMANN, Heinrich A. Rcngersdorf 
nr. (ilatz, Silesia, 14 Mar. 1830; > 1 . Berlin. 
24 May 1906). 

German organist, critic and composer. He 
received musical instrm tion from his father. 
Ignaz Rcimann (A. Allwndorf nr. (ilatz, 27 
Dec. 1820; </. Rengcrsdorf nr. Glatz, 17 
June 1883), a teacher and choirmaster at 
Rengcrsdorf and a prolific composer of church 
music (74 masses, etc.). The son passed 
through the “ Gymnasium ” of Glatz and 
studied philology at Breslau from 1870 to 

1 ‘ Collection of Air* and Marches ’ Cdiubufirli. 

17-,6). 

* * "I l*e hark. ... \ Collection of . . . Sonc*. 

Scots .mil l.ngluli' lUlinlxirch. 1765). 


1874, graduating the following year. He 
then taught at the “ Gymnasia ” of Strchlen, 
Wohlau, Berlin, Ratibor and Glatz, for a 
year in each place successively, till in 1885 he 
became director of that at Gleiwitz in Upper 
Silesia. There he quarrelled with the authori¬ 
ties. threw up his post, became a Protestant 
and thenceforth devoted himself entirely to 
music. 

Rcimann became known during 1879 and 
1880 as musical reporter to the ‘ Schlesischc 
Zeitung *, and by other literary works 
(* Xomos *, 1882 : * Prosodies \ 1883 - 86). 
After he had taken definitely to music he 
published some vocal and organ compositions 
(sonatas, studies, etc.) and a biography of 
Schumann (which was published in 1887), 
and in that year he moved to Berlin to act as 
music critic for the ‘Allgemeine musikalischc 
Zeitung ’. For a time lie was occupied at 
•he Royal Library, Insides I wing teacher of 
organ playing and theory at the Scharwenka- 
klind worth Conservatory till 1894, and 
organist of the Philharmonic till 1893, in which 
year the emperor appointed him to the great 
church in the Augusta-Victoriaplatz, erected 
to the memory of the Lmpcror William I 
Kaiser Wilhelm Gedachtnis-Kirche), where 
he enjoyed a great reputation as an organ 
\ irtuoso and directed some impressive perform¬ 
ances of oratorios, masses and church music 
generally. In 1897 he received the title of 
Professor and in 1898 founded a Bach Society. 

His conqiosiiiom include duets for women’s 
voices; love scenes in waltz form for four 
voices; a chorus for four men's voices; an 
album of children's songs; Toccata for organ 
in L minor (Op. 23I ; pianoforte ducts; two 
wedding songs for bass: arrangements of 
twenty-live German songs, * Das deutschc 
Lied*, of the 14th to the 19th centuries; a 
Prelude ami Triple Fugue in D minor and 
‘ Ciacona ’ in F minor for organ. His 
writings include a contribution on the theory 
and history of Byzantine music (1889) ; two 
volumes of musical retrospects. 4 Wagncriana- 
I.is/liana ‘: an o|x*ning volume to his own 
collection of lives of celebrated musicians, 
being the biography of Schumann already 
mentioned, to which he added those of Bulow 
and J. S. Bach. 11. v. H. 

REIMANN, Matthieu (Matthias Rey- 
mannus) (A. Lowcnberg, 1344; tl. Prague, 

21 Oct. 1597). 

German lutenisi and composer. He was a 
doctor of law by profession and Imperial 
Councillor under Rudolf II. Two works for 
the lute by him appeared under the titles of 
* Xoctcs musicac ’ (1398) and 4 Cithara sacra 
psalmodiae David is ad usum testudinis ’ 
(1603^. 11. v. 11. 

REINA, Sisto (A. ?: H. ?). 

Italian 17th-century organist and composer. 


REINACH 


REINAGLE 


He was a Franciscan monk and, from 1648, 
organist at the church of the Beata Vcrgine de 
Miracoli del Borgo at Saronno; in 1660 
maestro di cappella of St. Francis, Piacenza; 
in 1662 organist and maestro di cappella of San 
Bartolomeo, Modena; in 1664 mentioned 
only as organist of that church. He wrote 
masses and other church music. His 4 La 
danza dclle voci ’ (Psalms, Tc Dcum, etc.), 
Op. 9, published in 1664, contains 2 sonatas 
for 4 violins. E . v . d. s. 

REINACH, Theodore (b. Saint-Gcrmain- 
en-Layc, 3 July' i860; d. Paris, 30 Oct. 
1928). 

French archaeologist and historian. He was 
professor at the College dc France, member of 
the French parliament (1906-14) and of the 
Imtitut, and an authority on Hellenism and 
Greek music. In the 4 Revue des etudes 
grccques ’, of which he became editor in 1888. 
he published 4 Notes sur des problcmes musi- 
caux d'Aristote ’ (with d’Bichthal, 18941, 4 La 
Guitare dans Part grec * (1896), etc., and 4 
Musique des spheres* (1901). He contributed 
articles on music and instruments to the 
' Dictionnaire dcs antiquity grecques et 
romaines *; 4 Notes sur I'hymnc d'Apollon * 
to 4 L’Ami des monuments' (1894); * La 
Musique des hymnrs de Delphes ’ and 4 Un 
Nouvcl Hymne dclphiquc * (to the 4 Bulletin 
de correspondence helRnique * (1893-94); 
and various articles to the * Revue critique * 
('887), 4 Revue inusicale * (1904, 1922). 
Revue arcWologique ' (1919), 4 Revue de 
1 am , ' Revue bleuc 4 Revue de musico- 
l‘>gic *, etc. 

Reinach published, with H. Weil, a trans¬ 
lation of Plutarch (• De la musique \ Paris. 
1900) and a lw»ok of his own, 4 La Musique 
grccque * ( Paris, 1926); and he was the author 
, * he I'brettos lor Roussel's *La Naissance de 
la lyre * (after Sophocles), produerd at the 
ans Opera on 1 July 1925, and of Maurice 
Emmanuel’s 4 Salaminc • (after Aeschylus’s 
lersae ), first performed there on 19 June 
' 929 - M l p 

c dJTKr' Hb.n'• lu "" d 

REINAGLE. English family of musicians, 
o! Austrian descent. 

(*) Joseph Relnaglc (b . nr. Vienna, ?; 
d - *.)• ,,c ,s ‘o have served in the Hun¬ 
garian army. By the middle of the 18th 
century he was settled at Portsmouth, where 
m elder sons were born. Thanks to the in¬ 
fluence of the Earl of Kelly he was appointed 
trumpeter to the king m 1762, presumablv in 
jcoUand, since he appears to have removed to 
Edinburgh at that time. In 1 774 his daughter 

Sd'etky arrUd ,hCrC ‘° lHC Cd,isl J° hann 

(2) Alexander Reinagle ( b . Portsmouth, 

Not June, as in some dictionaries. 

VOI.. vii 


1756; d. Baltimore, 21 Sept. 1809), son of the 
preceding. He accompanied his younger 
brother Hugh (4) to Lisbon in 1784, and after 
his death went to America about 1786. His 
name is attached to; 

A Collection of die most Favourite Scot* tuna with 
Variations for the Harpsichord by A. Reinagle. London, 
printed for and sold by the author, folio. 

This scarce and rudely printed volume is 
advertised in Aird’s 4 Selection ’, Vol. II, 1782, 
and though bearing 44 London " as an imprint 
was most likely issued from Glasgow. In 
Philadelphia, where the greater part of his 
American life was spent, he became a musician 
of importance. In 1793 he formed a company 
with Thomas Wigncll, built the New Theatre 
in Chestnut Street and was pianist in the 
orchestra. Both plays and operas were pro¬ 
duced there for which in some cases he wrote 
music. Between 1794 and 1801 he turned out 
incidental music, overtures and in some cases 
merely orchestrations for numerous stage 
pieces, mainly pantomimes. Some sonatas of 
his arc in the Library of Congress at Washing¬ 
ton. 

Bibl — S.I.M.U., VI. 465. 48649. 

Soji.ycx. O. Ci.. • Early Concert Life in America ' 

, y.° ,k - ,no:) ‘ '* 

Early Opera in America* (New York, 191 5), 
p. 118. 

( 3 ) Joseph Reinagle (A. Portsmouth, 
1762; d. Oxford, 12 Nov. 1825), brother of 
the preceding. He was at first intended for 
the Navy, and after the family's removal to 
Edinburgh he was apprenticed to a jeweller 
there. But he decided to take up music and 
learnt the horn and trumpet from his father 
and the cello from his brother-in-law Johann 
Schctky. He became a noted player at the 
Edinburgh concerts, but abandoned the instru¬ 
ment as a consequence of bis brother Hugh's 
\) superior skill on it, though he resumed it 
after Hugh's death. He became violin and 
viola player and leader of the orchestra at St. 
Cecilia's Hall, Edinburgh. Some time before 
1784 he went to London, where lie played at 
the Handel Commemoration that year, when 
he left for Dublin, playing at the concerts 
there under the patronage of the Earl of West¬ 
morland. He says in a letter * that he stayed 
in Ireland for two years, and he must have 
l»ccn back in London in 1796, where, he says, 
hr 44 played at Salomon's concerts at which 
Haydn presided ", adding that he 44 had the 
honour of Haydn's friendship and received 
many serviceable hints on composition from 
the great master ". In the 1790s he removed 
to Oxford where 44 J(ohnJ Mahon was 
clarionet of the first band, and Reinagle one 
ol the horns. . . . Thus we kept away Bona¬ 
parte. » In his letter * he states that he 

vr'JT™ 1 ^ ^ E "' n * CoUec,ion * Glasgow Uni- 
• Croieh MS a, Oxford. . Euing Collecion. 
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"4 

“ was advised by the laic Lord Abingdon [d. 
1 799 ] a »d other amateurs to reside there 
A march of Iris, 4 To the . . . Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Volunteers', was written before 1800. 
Rcinagle's published works include 4 Twenty- 
four Progressive Lessons for the Pianoforte * 
(1796), 4 Duets for the Violoncello \ quartets 
lor strings, besides an * Introduction to the 
Art of Playing the Violoncellowhich ran 
through several editions. In Cow’s 4 Fifth 
Collection ol Strathspey Reels ’ are some airs 
by Joseph Reinaglc; one, 4 Dumfries Races', 
became well known. 

( 4 ) Hugh Reinaglc (b. Edinburgh, t. 

1 7**4 • d- Lisbon, 19 Mar. 1785*. brother of 
the preceding. He was also a pupil of Schciky, 
hi> sister's husband, arid became a proficient 
cellist, but had to be sent to Portugal for the 
benefit of his health in 1784 and died there of 

consumption. 

(5) Alexander Robert Reinaglc (6. 

Brighton, at Aug. 1799; d. Kidlington nr. 
Oxford, G Apr. 1877), son of Joseph (3). lie 
studied music with his father at Oxford, where 
he became teacher, organist and a well-known 
figure in musical circles. He was organist of 
the church of St. Peter in the East, lie com¬ 
posed a number of sacred pieces, including the 
familiar 4 St. Peter* psalm-tune. He also 
wrote and compiled many books of instruction 
for the violin and the cello. 

(6) Caroline Reinaglc (born Orger) ( b . 
London, 1818; d. Tiverton, Devon, 11 Mar. 

1892), wife of the preceding. She was associ¬ 
ated with her husband, whom she married in 
184G, as a teacher and wrote some technical 
works for the pianoforte, liesides a Concerto 
and some chamber music. She also attained 
some success as a pianist. 

f. k., rev. 

REINART DE VOS (Opera). See Bof.ck. 

Urinbrclt, Gror«. S,t WYImt J, s*>nc for * t .<»<).n 
tiii<l Montrose ’; soul’s). 

REINCKEN, Johann Adam. See Rn.\- 

KI.N. 

REINE DE CHYPRE, LA (Opera). Arc 

1 I Al.f.VY. 

REINE DE SABA, LA (Opera). See 
Gounod. 

REINE D’UN JOUR, LA (Opera). See 
Adam. 

REINE, LA (or ‘La Rcine de France 5 ). 

flic familiar name of Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 83, in B? major, composed alniut 1786. 
It is No. 4 of the set of six known as the 
“ Paris " Symphonies. 

See alio Haydn, p. 174. 

REINE TOPAZE, LA (Opera'. See Massk. 
REINECKE, Carl (Heinrich Carsten) 

(b. Altona, 23 June 1824; d. Leipzig, 10 
Mar. 1910). 

German pianist, conductor, teacher and 
composer. He was the son of a musician. 
Trained by his father from an early age he 


performed in public at the age of eleven. As 
a youth he was a first-rate orchestral violinist. 
At eighteen he made a concert tour through 
Sweden and Denmark, with especial success 
at Copenhagen. In 1843 he settled at Leip¬ 
zig. where he studied diligently and eagerly 
embraced the opportunities for cultivation 
afforded by the society of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann, with a success which amply 
showed itself in his music. In 1844 he made 
a professional tour with Wasielewski to Riga, 
returning by Hanover and Bremen. He was 
already in the pay of Christian VIII of Den¬ 
mark. and in 1846 he again visited Copen¬ 
hagen, remaining there for two years. On 
l»oih occasions he was appointed court pianist. 
In 1831 he went to Italy and Paris with the 
violinist Otto von Konigsiow. On his return 
Hiller secured him for the professorship of the 
pianoforte and counterpoint in the Conserva¬ 
tory of Cologne. In 1834 he became con¬ 
ductor of the Konzertgesellschaft at Barmen 
and in 1839 Muukdireetor to the University 
of Breslau. 

On Julius Rietz's departure from Leipzig 
to Dresden in i860 Reincckc succeeded him 
as conductor at the Gcwandhaus and became 
at the same lime professor of composition in 
the Conservatory. Between the years 1867 
and 1872 he made extensive tours ; in London 
lie played at the Musical Union, Crystal 
Palace and Philharmonic, on 6, 17 and 19 
Apr. 1869, respectively, and met with great 
success both as a virtuoso and a composer. 
He reappeared in England in 1872 and was 
equally well received. In 1893 he resigned 
the post of conductor of the Gcwandhaus 

concerts, but kept that in the Conservatory, 
living appointed in 1897 director of musical 
'tudics until 1902, when he retired altogether. 

Rcincckc’s industry in composition was 
great, his best works being those for piano¬ 
forte ; his three sonatas for the instrument 
indeed arc excellent compositions, on the 
lines of Mendelssohn’s technique; his pieces 
for two pianofortes arc also good ; his Con¬ 
certo in Fs minor, once a well-established 
favourite both with musicians and the public, 
was followed by two others in E minor and 
C major respectively. Besides other instru¬ 
mental music — a wind octet, quintets, four 
string quartets, seven trios, concertos for 
violin and cello, etc. — he composed an 
opera in five acts, 4 Kdnig Manfred ’ (Wies¬ 
baden, 26 July 1867) and two in one act each, 

4 Der vierjahrige Postcn * (after Korncr) (Bar¬ 
men, 1833) and 4 Kathleen und Charlie ’ 
(Leipzig, 1870), afterwards given as 4 Ein 
Abcnteuer Handels 4 (Schwerin, 1874); 4 Auf 
hohen Bcfehl ’ (Hamburg, 1886) and 4 Der 
Gouvcrncur von Tours’ (1891): incidental 
music to Schiller's 4 Wilhelm Tell ’ and J. L. 
Klein’s 4 Zenobia ’; an oratorio, 4 Belsazar ’; 
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cantatas for men’s voices ‘ Hakon Jarl ’ and 
‘ Die Flucht nach Agypten ’; overtures 
‘ Dame Kobold ‘Aladdin ‘ Friedcnsfeicr ’; 
a funeral march for the Emperor Frederick 
(Op. 200); two masses; three symphonies 
(Op. 79 in A major, Op. 134 in C minor and 
Op. 227 in G minor); and a large number of 
songs and of pianoforte pieces in all stvles, 
including valuable studies and educational 
works. Of his settings of fairy tales as cantatas 
for women’s voices 4 Schnccwittchcn ’, ‘ Dorn- 
roschcn ’, * Aschenbrodcl ’ and several others 
became very popular. His style was refined, 
and he wrote with peculiar clearness and 
correctness. He also produced various con¬ 
tributions to musical literature. 

no F. C. 

H101-Srowri. E.. ‘Cart Rciamkc* Ginxir, 1* 

ropt'iov. N • C.,1 Kriuci Lr ; ,J kS 

Uben (Urrlm. 1943). 

Uampxeww, J. W. vow, K.iri Rdacdw* Ldosfe 

Su aha Qiuxllibrl (cx. of). 

REINER 1 , Adam (A. Liege, 1485; d. 
Altcnburg, 1520). 

Walloon composer. 1 !c received his musical 
education first at Liege and later in Germany, 
whence he passed into the service of Maxi¬ 
milian I as a choir-boy. At the age of fifiern, 
probably because his voice broke and he was 
,? r a u " ie ™ a singer, he was sent to 

burgundy t° complete his education, together 
with Ins fellow-chorister Bernhard van Bergen. 
In 1507-8 he was attached to the court of 
■ redcrick the Wise at Weimar, but he seems to 
have lived at Wittenberg. The chapel, which 
was under Isaac’s direction, also functioned 
at I organ and Altcnburg. Reiner’s name 
appeared in its registers until early in 1x14. 
Shortly before the death of Isaac, whom 
lie succeeded as composer and organist to 
Frederick the Wise, Reiner was severely 
wounded in a quarrel in the house of the 
painter Franz Nicdcrstctter, and although he 
contrived to direct the choir-school Frederick 
bad established at Altenburg, he continued to 
ail until h, s early death. His first works to be 
published were two songs which appeared in 

ma* 1,1 * L,CdC ^ UCh * ' 5 « 2 . but his 
masses, motets and other church music were 
not printed until long after his death, between 
• 539 and 1549. , „ 

„^ EIN ^ R ’ Ambrosi “» (t>- Altdorf-Wcin- 
P r ‘ C . n ’ Wdntembcrg, 7 Dec. l6o4; j lnns . 
hruck, 5 July 1672). 

of <; |w an u 0rKani '‘ f nd t0m P° 5cr . ? relative 
' Jacob Reiner. Betxveen 1643 and tfi-.f, 

the W ^ S K f T Sl °. rKa, " S ' and ,hrn ^peUmnsUr at 
the archducal court at Innsbruck. He com¬ 
posed masses, psalms, litanies, odes and sacred 

^REINER, Fritz (A. Budapest, mMXtc. 

1 AUo Renrri, Rcncrm. Rrnitr or Rcncr. 


Hungarian conductor. He was educated 
at the National Music Academy in Budapest, 
became conductor of the theatre at Ljubljana 
in 1910 and of the People’s Opera in Budapest 
in 1911. In 1914 he was one of the conductors 
at the Dresden Opera and in 1921 he followed 
1 saye as director of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra. He visited Ixmdon to conduct the* 
London Symphony Orchestra at Elena Gcr- 
hardt s concert on 27 May 1924. 

REINER, Jacob (b. Altdorf-W eingarkn, 
W urttemberg, c. 1560; d. Weingarten, .2 
Aug. 1606). 

German singer and composer, ? relative of 
Ambrosius Reiner. He was brought up at 
the Benedictine monastery of Weingarten, 
where he also received his first musical train¬ 
ing. Wc have it on his own authority that 
h , ," a ' af<«T'>ards a pupil of Las,u.« a. Munich, 
where also his first publication, a volume of 
motets for 5-6 voices, appeared in 1579. Inci¬ 
dentally it may be mentioned that in 1589 
. dedicated a lxx*k of six masses, the 
eighth volume of the * Patrociniuin musiccs 
to the Abbot of Weingarten. Reiner himself 
returned to Weingarten, and from at least 
*. 5 **® *° bi' death in 1606 was engaged as lay 
singer and choirmaster at the monastery. 

lbs publications are fairly numerous and 
consist of several volumes of motets, masses 
and Magnificats, which need not lien- he 
specified m detail (especially since partbooks 
are frequently missing), also two volumes of 
German songs for 3-5 voices. Three settings 
a . 5 ol the I assion exist in manuscript, of a 
similar character 10 those by Lassus. The 
first volume of Reiner's motets was rcpr.xluccd 
•n lithograph score by Otiomnr Drcsel in 
1 . 7 2 - and onr of Ihe numbers also appears in 
'hc .upplcmcm .0 Prakc'j • Musics divina 
edited by F. X. Habcrl in 1876. 

1,1 A *' Jacob * (Ca,i| R ,oa7). 

REINER, Karel ( 6 . 2 a,ec, 27 June £,0). 
i./ech coni|>oser, pianist and writer. I laving 
rece.vr<| a secondary school education in his 
birthplace (,92,-28) he read law at the 
Gerina,, l mversity in Prague (LL.D. ,933, 

± S,Ud T d 5 U . s,c 1 ? l °g> a * ‘he Charles 
University under Nejcdly (until i <m ). He 

received an advanced training in music, 
s,ng composition under Suk a, the Master 
SchoolI and quarter- and sixth-tone music 

,Tn,Hh “ , . h ^ l ConM ' rva, °ry* From .934 
‘ 038 hc a ‘ E. F. Burian’s theatre 

C n onuan r " a n S '• ' ,h * C ESTA Gramophone 
, Du 7 n 8 German occupation 

UK r P ° y m ,hc Adn *' n * s ,ration of the 
Jcw.sh Community and in 1943.4c hc was 

TrSfa n< fW ,n - ,hC ronccn,ration camps of 

rr ,,rn K rnn ‘ J and DaChau * After his 
return he prepared (1945-47) the Prague 
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performance of I Riba's quarter-lone opera 
' Matka ’ (‘Mother'). Since 1947 he has 
taken an important part in the new organ¬ 
isation of the Czechoslovak musical Ixxlv. 
In all the fields of his activity Reiner is a 
zealous exponent of musical and social pro¬ 
gressive tend encies. I le has done much for 
tin* cause of modern music, not only as an 
authoritative pianoforte interpreter of quartcr- 
tonc works in particular, but also as a good 
writer of articles for the periodicals * Kytmus * 
( , 935 _ 3 ®» ' 945 “ 47 )» ‘ Svobodnc Ccskosloven- 
sko ’ (1945-47) and ‘ Kulturni politika ' 
(■945749)- He is also the author of several 
extensive studies more synthetic in character, 
which have appeared in various miscellaneous 
publications, both Czech and foreign. He is 
a prolific composer (over 50 works up to 
■ 93 °) and step by step he liecamr one of 
the most convinced followers of Haba in 
" athematic '* composition. The following is 
a short selection of his important works: 

Opera ' 1 'oh.ulk.i o zaklclr pi.ui ’ v *ilic Talc .rf an 
I aw lianlnl Soim ' libretto by K. J. Brnc. | in to . 
Inri<|riii.il iiimir. 

Film music. 

' O'rriur.i r il.in/.i ' for orcli. i<i |7 . 

' Suite ronrcrianir ' lor uiiul & |»rrc. < 1948 . 

IT. Contrrio 1937). 

Vn. Concrrin 1 1947). 

(loncrrto for noun 11)46). 
n ' Mrrr> I m|>ro\ ionium ‘ for pf. 1 •>).- . 

IT. Sonai.i No. 1 (1933). 

IT. Sonaia No. 1 i*»|l»>. 

Many sotm* lo Ik* »un« l>y ihr peoplr. 

o. b. 

REINHARD (Rcinhardus), Andreas 

( b . ? ; d. ?). 

German iGth- 17th-century organist and 
theorist. He was a notary at Srhncclxrg, 
Saxony, and wrote three musical treatises: 
’Musica* (Leipzig, 1604), ‘ De harmonicac 
limbo ' (1610) and ‘ Mcthodus dr arte 
musica * (MS. c. 1610, ? in the Erfurt Li lira r\ 1. 

E. v. d. s. 

REINHARD, Johann Georg (b . ?, r. 

1G77; d. Vienna, 6 Nov. 1742). 

Austrian organist and composer. From 
1 Jan. 1708 he was imperial court organist in 
Vienna, from 1734 *° ■ 74 ° aKo court com¬ 
poser. He composed three dramatic cantatas 
for the Austrian court: ‘La pin bclla' (1715L 
‘ L* eroe immortalc* (1717> and * It giudizio 
di Enonc' (17.-1); also an Italian oratorio 
and church music. a. l. 

Rrinhardi, Max, S»t IliiMini p«<«|. of* luraixloi *i. 
tlu-npcrilinck ■* Mirotli- *. incul. in. . 

Rcinliarf, Han*. Str IVivrrk ’ Aimr Muiirr him I 
«lrr Tod '. opera ; * Sc hat ten incid. m.). 

REINHART, Walter lb. Winterthur. .*4 
May 188G). 

Swiss conductor and chorus master. I laving 
studied at Frankfort o M. and Berlin, as well 
as with Max Reger, whose assistant he 
In-came at Mciningcn. he conducted the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Gorlitz for a year. 
Until after the first world war he conducted 


the Teacher's Choir at Frankfort, the Licder- 
kranz at Stuttgart and the Town Choral 
Society of Winterthur. In 1920 he returned 
lo Switzerland for good, where he conducted 
the Winterthur Mixed Choir and founded at 
Zurich the Reinhart Choir, which became 
known by its first-rate performances of Bach 
and Haydn, and which he conducted for 
many years. He now (1952) conducts con¬ 
certs at Zurich and Winterthur, also in various 
towns abroad. 

Reinhart has also appeared as a composer 
with choral works, chamber music and 
songs. To a lxM»k commemorating Bach, 
published at Zurich for the bi-ccnienary in 
1030, he contributed an essay on the perform¬ 
ance of that master's choral works, ‘ Einige 
Gedankrn zur Praxis dcr Auiruhrung Bach- 
scher Chorwerke ’. k. v. p. 

Reinhold, C. Sir Bialun* (4 uinip). 

REINHOLD, Frederick Charles (b. 
I»nd«»n. 1737; d. London (Somers Town), 

29 s «’Pt- 1813'. 

English organist and hass singer of German 
descent. He was the son of Thomas Reinhold 
and received his musical education in London, 
first in St. Paul's Cathedral and afterwards in 
the Chapel Royal. On 3 Feb. 1755 he made 
his first appearance on the stage at Drury 
Lane Theatre as Oberon in J. C. Smith’s 
opera * The Fairies ’, being announced as 
" Master Reinhold He afterwards became 
organist of St. George the Martyr, Blooms¬ 
bury. In 1759 he appeared as a bass singer 
at Marylcbonc Gardens, where lie continued 
to sing for many seasons. I le afterwards per- 
fonned in English operas and sang in oratorios, 
and at provincial festivals, etc. Ho was 
especially famed for his singing of “O ruddier 
than the cherry ” in Handel's ' Acis and 
Galatea He was one of the principal bass 
singers at tin- Commemoration of Handel in 
1784. He retired in 1797. w. 11. 11. 

Bun.. - Mu*. T.. 1877.1*. 373- 

REINHOLD, Hugo [b. Vienna, 3 Mar. 
1834 ; d. Vienna, 4 Sept. 1933). 

Austrian composer. I le was a choir-boy 
of the court cha|H-l in V ienna and a student at 
the Conscrvatoriuin dcr Musikfreundc until 
1874, when he worked with Bruckner, Dessoff 
and Epstein under the endowment of the 
Duke of Saxc-Coburg and Gotha, and ob¬ 
tained a 'ilver medal. His many compositions 
include pianoforte inusir and songs, a string 
Quartet in A major (Op. 18), a Suite in five 
movements for strings and pianoforte, and a 
Prelude. Minuet and Fugue for string orches¬ 
tra. The two latter were performed at the 
Vienna Philharmonic Concerts of 9 Dec. 
1877 and 17 Nov. 1878. respectively, and wen- 
praised by the Vienna critic of the M.M.R- 
for their delicate character and absence of 


REINHOLD (T. C.) 

undue pretension. The Quartet was executed 
by Hcilmcsbcrgcr. h. v. h. 

REINHOLD, Theodor Christlieb ( b . ?, 

1682 ; d. Dresden, 26 Mar. 1755). 

German composer. He was the teacher of 
Johann Adam Hiller and composed numerous 
motets. From 1720 till his death he was 
cantor of the Kreuzkirche at Dresden. 

M \* II 

REINHOLD, Thomas (b . Dresden, e. 
1690; d. I.ondon, 1751). 

German singer. He was the reputed 
nephew or, as some said, the son of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Dresden. He had an early passion 
for music and, having met Handel at the 
archbishop’s residence, conceived so strong a 
liking for him that after a time he left Ger¬ 
many and sought out the great composer in 
London, where he appeared in various works 
of Handel, after making his first appearance 
in July 1731 at the Haymarket Theatre as a 
singer in * The Grub Street Opera \ He was 
the father of Frederick Charles Reinhold. 

w. 11 . M. 

Rrinick, Robert. .V, IHic/ay »*nir . H14l.n1* 

U lOngl). Lortor (long). PflU 
(tong). -Vliuinatm (• (irnovrva *, lib.; j portion'.' • 

6 •*»"«*. '* Wolf (II., 2 ihm .,1 works, ij *..1.*.,. 

RF.INKEN (Reineken), Johann Adam 
(Jan Adam**) (b. Wilshausen, Lower Alsace, 
27 Apr. 1823; d. Hamburg. 24 Nov. 1722). 

German organist and composer (?) of 
Dutch extraction. He was a pupil of Hein- 
rich Scheidcmann anti became in 165,4 or ‘ 
ganist of the church of St. Catherine at Ham¬ 
burg, a post he retained till his death. Hr 
was a person of some consideration at Ham¬ 
burg, both on account of his fine playing anti 
ol his beneficial influence on music in general 
and the Hamburg Opera in particular, but 
bis vanity and jealousy of his brother artists 
are severely commented on by his contcmpor- 
aries. So great anti so widespread was his 
reputation that Bach more than once walked 

JJ j™burg from LOneburg 1700 3 and 

Cothen (1720) to hear him play. 

keinken may be considered the best repre¬ 
sentative of the north German school of 
organists of the 17th century, whose strong 
points were, not the classic placidity of the 
south German school, but great dexterity of 
oot anti linger, and ingenious combinations 
o'. , S,0 P S - 11 is compositions are loaded 
with passages for display and arc defective in 
lorm, both m individual melodies and general 

construction. 

Rcinken’s works arc very scarce; * Hortus 
musics , for two violins, viola da gamba and 
oa« (Hamburg, 1704) is reprinted as No. 
•MH of the publications of the Maatschappij 
RR^ V "v' n Jf„ d " (Amsterdam. 

, 7 '* ^IV °f ‘be same publication con- 
M»t' of Rcinkcn’s * Partite diverse * (varia- 
lo ns), but even in manuscript only very few 
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pieces are known — two on chorales, one 
Toccata and two sets of variations (for 
clavier). 1 Of the first *of these, one — on the 
chorale 4 An Wasserflusscn Babylon ’ — is 
especially interesting, because it was by an 
extempore performance on that chorale at 
Hamburg in 1720 that Bach extorted from 
the venerable Reinkcn the words “ I thought 
that this art was dead, but I sec that it still 
lives in you ”. Two organ fugues, a Toccata 
in G major, variations on chorales and on a 
“ ballet ”, etc., are in manuscript at Dresden, 
Leipzig and Darmstadt. a. m. 

Bin.—S tahl. \V. * Zur Biographic Johann Adam 
. T . »»*i. PI»- aja-36). 

Iihh'hfili c.t the Verciiiging voor N.-Nederlands 
Miiriekvetchirdcnii, \’l. 151.58. 

REIN I HALER, Karl (Martin) (A. Er¬ 
furt. 13 Oct. 1822 ; d. Bremen, 13 Feb. 1896). 

German conductor and composer. He 
was early trained in music by CL \. Ritter, 
then studied theology in Berlin, but after 
passing his examination devoted himself en¬ 
tirely to music and studied with A. B. Marx, 
lbs first attempts at composition, some psalms 
Ming by the cathedral choir, attracted the 
attention of Frederick W illiam IV and pro- 
cured him a travelling grant. He visited 
Paris, Milan, Rome anil Naples, taking lessons 
in singing from Gerald! and Bordogni. On 
his return in 1853 he obtained a |>mt in the 
Conservatory of Cologne and in 1858 became 
organist in the Cathedral of Bremen and con¬ 
ductor of the Singakademie. I lc had already 
composed an oratorio, 4 Jcphta * (performed 
in London by llullah on 16 Apr. 1856 and 
published with English text by Kovcllo), and 
in 1875 his o|»era * l'.dda ’ was played with 
success at Bremen. Hanover and elsewhere. 
Hi' ’Bismarck llyinne’ obtained the prize 
at Dortmund, and lie composed a Symphony 
and a large number of partsongs. lie was a 
member of the Berlin Academy from 1882 
and had the title of Royal Professor in 1888. 
His cantata ‘In dcr W'ustc ’ had a great 
success and his opera ‘ Kathchen von Heil- 
bronn ’, based on Kleist’s drama, received a 
prize at Frankfort o M., where it was pro¬ 
duced on 7 Dec. 1881, being chosen from 
works written by competition for the opening 
of the new opera-house. He retired from the 
Singakademie in 1890. p. g.. adds. 

REISS, Jozef Wladyslaw (b. Debica 
(formerly Galicia), 4 Aug. 1879). 

Polish musical scholar. He read history 
at Cracow University and musicology with 
Adler at the University in Vienna, where he 
took his doctor’s degree in 1912 with the 
thesis * The Psalm Tunes of Nikolas Gom6lka, 
1580’. In 1922 he became a recognized 
assistant professor at Cracow University with 
the probationary treatise 4 The Polish Hymn 
for Several Voices in the 16th Century \ 

’ Spina. 1 Bach \ Eng. Kant.. I. 197.90. 
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R<-iss has published several works of musical 
research, including ‘A History of Music* 
('2nd ed. 1922: 3rd. 1931), a Beethoven 
biography, 1921 ; ‘ Problems in the Contents 
of Music* (2nd ed. 1922); Henryk Wicniaw- 
ski * (Warsaw, 1931): ‘ Music in Cracow in 
the 19th Century ’ (Cracow, 1931): ‘Socio¬ 
logical foundations of the Silesian folksong * 
(Katowice. 1935); Harmony Instructor’ 
1923): * I'oriny Mu/veznr ’ (Leipzig, 1917). 
A eoncise history appeared in 1946, but a 
pocket encyclopaedia was abandoned after 
letter K. He has also contributed to the 
Z.M.W. and other journals, and brought out 
a new edition of Coinolka's psalms. 

f. e. ii I, adds. 

REISS, Thelma (b . Plymouth, 2 July 

190b). 

English violoncellist. She was educated 
first at a board school, then at a private 
school and eventually at the R.C.M. in Lon¬ 
don. where she studied under Ivor James. 
Later she worked for a time with Suggia. 
Having made her first public ap|>carancc as 
a soloist at the age of seven, she led for some 
years the existence of an infant prodigy, a fate 
from which she was rescued when her mother 
saw to it that she was given regular tuition in 
London, a move which resulted in the award 
of a scholarship at the R.C.M. Since then 
the remarkable promise of those early years 
has matured into the interpretative stvlc and 
executive assurance of the completely gifted 
artist. She has so far not identified herself 
with the music of any one school or period, 
but has built up a repertory on a broad 
basis. She has played with the principal 
British orchestras and has toured extensively 
on the Continent, notably as one of the artists 
sent by the British Council to eastern Europe. 

REISSEROVA, Julie ( 5 . Prague. 0 Oct. 

1 HIM; d. Prague, 25 Feb. 1938). 

Czec h composer. Coining of a distinguished 
Prague family, she was educated in music 
from her youth, but devoted herself to a 
systematic study of composition under J. B. 
Foerstcr as laic as 1918-21. Married to a 
Czechoslovak diplomatist who himself was 
a passionate music-lover, she continued her 
studies under Hohlfcld (formerly a pupil of 
Pfitzncr) in Berne (1923-24) and later par¬ 
ticularly under Allx-rt Roussel in Paris (1924- 
tgzg). This period became decisive for her 
own style in composition, which is a tasteful 
blend of Czech feeling and neo-romantic as 
well as impressionistic technique. This is 
shown distinctly in her ‘Suite’ (1928-31) 
and * Pastorale maritimo * (1933) for orches¬ 
tra, in a pianoforte cycle, ‘ Esquisscs ’ (1928- 
• 932), as well as in two sets of songs with 
orchestra. ‘ Brczcn ’ (‘March’) (1923-25) 
and ‘ Pod snehern * (‘ Under the Snow *) 


:1936b In all the capitals to which her 
husband's official activity called her with 
him. particularly Berne, Belgrade and Copen¬ 
hagen. she did much good work in propa¬ 
gating Czech music. She is the first Czech 
woman composer of ini|>ortancc. c. 

Hini. Vackova. J.,* Julie Rci.scrovi* (Fugue, 1948). 

REISSIGER, Karl Gottlieb (b . Belzig nr. 
Wittenberg, 31 Jan. 1798 ; d. Dresden, 7 Nov. 
, 8 39 )- 

German conductor and composer. He was 
the son of Christian Gottlieb Reissiger, who 
published three symphonies for full orchestra 
in 1790 and was cantor at Belzig. He became 
a pupil of Sehicht at the St. Thomas School at 
I-eipzig in 1811. going on to the University in 
1818 with the intention of studying theology; 
hut some motets composed in 1815-16 had 
already attracted attention, and the success of 
hi' line baritone voice made him determine to 
devote him-elf to music. In 1821 he went to 
V ienna and studied ojjcra thoroughly, but his 
first work of the kind, ‘ Das Rorkcnweib- 
1 hen *, written that year, was never performed. 
In 1822 lie sang an aria of Handel's and-per¬ 
formed a pianoforte Concerto of his own com- 
jxidtion at a concert in the Karntncrtor 
I licatrc. Soon after he went to Munich, 
where lie studied with Winter and composed 
an opera. ‘ Didonc abbandonata to a 
libretto by Vestri* based on that of Mctastasio. 

I bis was produced at Dresden on 31 Jan. 1824 
;.nd performed there several times later under 
Weber's direction. It was probably the last 
Italian opera written by a German composer 
for an Italian court opera-house in Germany. 

At the joint exjx-nsc of the Prussian govern¬ 
ment and a musical patron named von Altcn- 
'tein, Reissiger undertook a tour through 
Holland, France and Italy in 182; in order 
to report on the musical conditions in those 
countries. On his return he was commissioned 
to draw up a scheme for a Prussian national 
conservatory, but was at the same time ottered 
|Mrsts at The Hague and Dresden. The latter 
lie accepted, replacing Marschner at the 
0|x*ra, where he laboured hard, producing 
both German and Italian operas. He had 
himself written another opera by that time, 

‘ Der Almcnschatz *, in 1825, but this was not 
performed. 

In 1827 Reissiger succeeded Weber as 
conductor of the German Opera at Dresden. 
His first German stage work produced there 
was the melodrama ‘ Yclva, oder Die Stuinmc ’ 
in 1828. This was very popular. After that 
came, all at Dresden. ‘ Libclla ’ (1829); ‘ Die 
Felscninuhle zu Estalicrcs * (10 Apr. 1831), 
his best work; 4 Turandot ’ (after Schiller’s 
translation of Gozzi's play, 1835); 4 Adclc 
von Foix’ (1841); * Der Schilfbruch der 
Medusa ’ (16 Aug. 1846) ; and a festival play 
for a royal wedding, 4 Arnus und Albina 
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(1856). All had a considerable success in 
their day and the overture to * Die Felsen- 
miihlc a spirited and not uninteresting 
piece, maintained itself in the German or¬ 
chestral repertory long after the opera as a 
whole was dead. 

Non-dramatic works by Reissiger were 
masses and other church music, numerous 
chamber compositions (particularly some 
graceful and easy trios for violin, cello and 
pianoforte) and ‘ Danses brillantes pour le 
pianoforte ’, written in 1822 and published 
by Peters in 1824, No. 5 of which is the 
piece misleadingly known as ‘ Weber’s Last 
Waltz ’ or, translated literally, ‘ Weber’s Last 
Thought ’ ( Gedankt ). On his death Reissiger 
was succeeded at Dresden by Julius Rietz. 

f. c., rev. 

BiDL. — Khimih. Ki'ht, ‘Carl Goiilied Remigrr: sein 
I.ebcn, ncbil einigen Bcilr.i«en *ur Gnchuhtr d« 
Konzertwncus in Drnln * (Drcvlen, 1918). 

REISSMANN, August (b. Frankenstein, 
Silesia, 14 Nov. 1825; d. Berlin, i3july 1903). 

German musical author and cotn|x>ser. 
I le was grounded in music by Jung, the cantor 
of his native town. In 1843 he removed to 
Breslau, where lie had instruction from Mose- 
wius, Baumgart, Ernst Richter, l.ustner and 
Kahl in various branches, including piano¬ 
forte, organ, violin and cello. He at first 
propowd to be a composer only, but a resi¬ 
dence in 1850-52 at Weimar, where he came 
in contact with the new school of music, 
changed his plans ami drove him to literature. 
Mis first book was * Von Bach bis Wagner’ 
(Berlin, 1861), rapidly followed by an historical 
work on the German song, ‘ Das dcutsrhr 
Lied . . .’ (1861), rewritten as ‘ Gcschichtc 
des deutschen Licdes * (1874). This, again, 
was succeeded by his general history of 
music — * Allgemcine Gcschichtc der Musik ’ 
(3 yols., Leipzig, 1884), with a great number 
of interesting examples, ‘ Allgemcine Musik- 
lehre ’ (1864) and * I.chrbuch der musikali- 
schen {Composition ’ (3 vols., Berlin, 1866 -71). 
Mis later works were of a biographical nature, 
attempts to show the gradual development of 
the life and genius of great musicians — 
Schumann (1865), Mendelssohn (1867), Schu- 
bert (1873), Maydn (1879), Bach (1881), 
Handel (1882), Gluck (1882), Weber (1883). 
In 1877 he published a volume of lectures on 
the history of music, delivered in the Con¬ 
servatory of Berlin, where he lived from 1863. 
Mis chief employment from 1871 was the com¬ 
pletion of the * Musik-Conversationslexikon 
m which he succeeded Mendel as editor, 
after the latter's death. The eleventh volume, 
completing the work, appeared in 1879. 

As a practical musician Reissmann was 
almost as industrious as he was in literature. 
The operas * Gudrun ’ (Leipzig, 1871), ‘ Die 
Burgermeistcrin von Schorndorf (Leipzig. 


1880) and 4 Das Gralspicl * (Diisseldorf, 1895), 
a ballet, ‘Der Blumcn Rache’, on Frciligrath's 
ballad (1887), a work for singing and speaking 
soloists, with chorus and pianoforte, ‘ Konig 
Drossclbart ’ (1886), dramatic sccnas, an 
oratorio, 4 Wittckind ’ (1888), a Concerto 
and a Suite for violin and orchestra, two 
sonatas for violin and pianoforte, and a great 
quantity of miscellaneous pieces for pianoforte 
solo and for the voice arc mentioned. In 1 83 1 
he edited an illustrated history of German 
music. o. 

REITER, Josef (b. Braunau, Upper 
zVustria, 19 Jan. 1862; d. Vienna, 2 June 
> 939 )- 

Austrian composer. Me was a pupil of his 
father, who was an organist in his native 
town. From 1886 to 1907 he was teacher and 
conductor in Vienna and from 1908 to 1911 
director of the Mozartcum at Salzburg ; from 
1921 till his death he lived at the castle of 
Kicdegg-Gallncukirchcn in Upper Austria. 
His works include 4 operas: 4 Klopstock in 
Zurich ' (Linz, 1894 ; revised as * Ich aber 
preise die Licbe ’, Dessau, 1912), 4 Der Bund- 
schuh ' (Troppau, 1897), 4 Totentanz ’ (Des¬ 
sau, 1905) and * Der Tell’ (Vienna, 1917). 
He also wrote several works for chorus and 
orchestra : Requiem, ()p. 60, Christmas Mass, 
Op. 120. Easter Mass, Op. 137. Mis chamber 
mu%ic includes six string quartets, two string 
quintets, etc. There are also many choruses 
for men's and mixed voices which are popular 
in Austria and southern Germany, and about 
120 songs. A Josef Reiter Verein for the dis¬ 
semination of his works was founded in 1899. 

In 1938 he published a ‘Fcstgcsang an den 
Fuhrer ', a cantata in praise of Adolf Miller, 
who was Iwn in the same place as he, for 
baritone, chorus, orchestra and organ. 

a. 1.. 

Bmii . Eru1 u, Iadwio,• Jowl Reiter ' (Vienna, 
19 » 4 ). 

Keith. Georg* M. .Sr/ Moonie <• Weird of Col bar \ 
lib.'. _ 

REIZENSTEIN, Franz (b. Nuremberg, 

7 June 1911). 

British pianist and composer of German 
birth. He read music at sight and began to 
compose at five years of age, and by the time 
he was twelve he had become a promising 
pianist. I laving gone to school at Nuremberg, 
he studied at the State Academy of Music 
in Berlin in i 93 ‘>- 34 . Mis teachers including 
lAomd Krcutzrr for the pianoforte and Hinde¬ 
mith for coin|Misition. Compelled by the Nazi 
rule to leave Germany in 1934, settled in 
London, continuing his studies at the R.C.M. 
with Vaughan Williams. Me left in 1936 
with the A.R.C.M. diploma. Me also studied 
the pianoforte with Solomon, and then 
quickly began to make a reputation as a con¬ 
certo and chamber-music pianist and in both 
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capacities made a speciality of introducing new 
works. Medically unfit to do military service, 
lie worked in a railway office during the second 
world war and made special tours in Britain 
in aid of Mrs. now Lady) Churchill's 
^ .W .C.A. War-time Fund. 

Reizensiein's music reconciles continental 
and English traditions. The characteristics 
°l *>> s style derive not so much from novelty 
of constructive elements as from the particular 
way in which they arc applied : his artistic 
personality is disclosed by the syntax rather 
than the vocabulary of his musical language. 
His harmony is advanced in the sense that the 
interval of the fourth assumes an important 
function, but it is always controlled by a 
central tonality. Unexpected turns of har¬ 
monic progression show considerable origin¬ 
ality, but he is also much preoccupied with a 
contrapuntal manner of writing, lie has a 
special gili of inventing significant patterns 
and of suiting his music to the chosen medium, 
more particularly in his pianistic writing, 
where he shows an intimate knowledge of the 
keyboard. His attachment to instrumental 
traditions is shown by his predilection for 
classical balance of design. He prefers on the 
whole the symmetrical forms of sonata and 
rondo, and their combinations, to the freer, 
serial type of structure, such as variations. 

What may be regarded as a change of 
style from his continental and predoniinantlv 
instrumental manner to an ’’ anglicized *’ 
idiom rooted in a vocal tradition is most 
clearly evident in a new handling of melody. 
Hie earlier style is predominantly based on 
thematic cells of a strongly rhythmic nature, 
with a marked preference for compound time 
and cross-accents between phrase and metre, 
i he essential features of the later style are 
more marked diatonic balance of tonal rela¬ 
tionships and a simplification of harmonic 
schemes, and aliovc all a new melodic con¬ 
ception where organic growth gradually di«- 
Places the earlier technique of a " motoric ” 
procedure. Compared with the impassive 
objectivity of his early works his music is now 
pervaded by a profoundly felt humanity. 

I he impulses which have formed Rcizrn- 
stein’s " anglicized ” idiom derive from the 
artistic and intellectual climate of his new 
environment. They appear at his matures! 
in the cantata 1 Voices of Night \ where his 
vocal writing, influenced bv the natural 
melodic propensities of the singing voice, his 
concern with the metrical peculiarities of 
English and his sensitive response to poetic 
image have produced an impressive work in 
the true English choral tradition. In his 
opera for broadcasting, ’Anna Kraus’, his 
“ aim has been to establish a convention 
whereby the orchestral sound is accepted as 
the natural accompaniment to or expression 


of the thoughts or utterances of the characters 
of the drama **. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

FILM MUSIC 

‘ Hi*hB«lii« of Farnbnrnucii docum* •ntarv <1051). 

RADIO MUSIC 
) Men against tlie Sea * (1940). 

• Anna Kraus *. radio opera libretto by Christopher 

llas.aH) (1 *»*,.• 1. 

CHORAL WORKS 

• Luoovis • (Christian MorKCMiern) f«*r unaicomp. 

men s chorus (1931'. 

\ <»ue* of Night ’. cantata for soprano, baritone, chorus 
A; orch.. words (air. by llassal! by Bcddocs. Ifasull. 

Shelley. Coleridge. Cai.ipian .V 
t diaries (AMtoil . 1930 -,| ). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

’ Allegro sinfonieo * (1935). 

‘ Seguidilla * f »r small orch. (1938). 

’ ( aprira io ‘ (1939'. 

• Ballet Suite ’ t tnje»\ 

• Kerture to Rostand's * ( »ratio «|,- Bergerac * (1030). 

• Jollv Overture * '1953). 

• Serenade in F ami version '»rr Chamlier Music). 

MM.O INSTRUMENT AND ORCIIESTRX 

C'ello (ameerto. C na. (193b). 

‘ I rologue. Variations and Finale ’ for vn. (I 0 i 9 >. 

J? t -oneeno. C nia. (1941). 

\ n. (/MKerto (1953 . 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Quintet for clar. A MB'. I 93 J. 3 rd A 41I1 moveinfnt* 
losll. 

Quintet for wind unis. (193 j . 

Divertimento for 2 trumpets, tenor tuba A euphonium 
1*137. stc. 4HI version, 1039). 

Allegro buries,.« and Romanic ‘ lor vn.. Ilute. clar.. 
cello A pf. (1938). 

' Ballet Suite ' for Bute. sly. 41c! A |*f. (top*'. 

Quintet. I) ina. for stt-s. A pf. <1948). 

I rio. A ma.. for Ilute. oboe A pf. < 1949). 

• Serenade in F ’. for Ilute. 2 oboes. 2 t !ar»„ 2 bassoons. 

2 horns A tlotible has, (1931). 

VIOLIN AND HANOI OR IE 
3 Pieces (1937). 

Sonata. GJ on. 1945). 

VIOLONCELLO SOI.O 

StHi.ua (1931 • 

VIOI.ONCF.EEO AND PIANOFORTE 
' Elegv ' ( 1937 *. 

’ Cantilena * 1942). 

Sonata. A nia. *1947). 

WIND INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

Theme and Variations for Ilute (1932'. 

3 (kmccrt Pieces for ot>oc (1938 . 

Sonatina for oboe IQ38). 

Partita for flute 01 recorder (« 939 '. 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
4 Pieces (193a). 

* Fantasia ’ (1934). 

* Vier Silhouctlcn ’ (1935). 

Suite (1936). 

' Impromptu * (1939). 

1 Intermezzo ' ( 1940 - 
Sonata, B ma. ( 1944 )- 
Scherzo, A ma. (1947). 

' Legend * (1949). 

‘ Scherzo fantastique ’ (1950). 

12 Preludes and Fugues (« 05 *— 53 ). 

j. S. W. 

REJOUISSANCE (Fr., enjoyment). A 
movement of a lively nature occasionally found 
as one of the accessory pieces in 17th- or early 
18th-century suites. 

REKTORYS, Art us (b. Lovosice, Bo¬ 
hemia, 20 Jan. 1877). 

Czech musical author and editor. Having 
received a general and afterwards a specialized 
education, he was employed in finance in 
Prague, where he continued to live after his 
retirement. During the whole of his time 
there he played an important part in Czech 
musical afiairs. Besides many essays and 
articles for daily papers and musical reviews 
he wrote exhaustive monographs on two 
Czech women singers, E. DcstinnovA and R. 
MaturovA (both Prague, 193G). His editions 
with commentaries of JanAlek’s correspond¬ 
ence with himself (2nd ed. 1949), with O. 
Ostriil (1948), with F. S. ProchAzka (1949),- 
with Kovafovic (1950) and others arc also 
very interesting (several further volumes in 
course of preparation). He was the editor 
ol the periodicals ‘Dalibor’ (1904-10) and 
‘Smetana' (1911-20, 1936-38), as well as 
of several occasional symposia. c. t. 

RELATIVE. The word used to express the 
connection between a major and a minor key 
which have the same signature; A minor is 
the “ relative " minor of C major, G major 
the “ relative ” major of E minor, and so on. 

RELATIVE PITCH. Those who do not 
possess the gift of “ absolute pitch ”, i.c. who 
arc unable to name any musical note on the 
mere hearing of it, may yet be capable of 
telling by ear any note following a single one 
whose pitch they have previously ascertained, 
and even, if they arc musically gifted to a 
sufficient degree, to retain the sense of the 
pitch of any note for the duration of a per¬ 
formance of some length. Such hearers are 
said to have the gift of 44 relative pitch 

RELFE, John ( 6 . Greenwich, 1763: d. 
London, c. 1837). 

English composer. He studied under his 
lather, Lupton Rclfe, fifty years organist at 
Greenwich Hospital, and under Keeble. He 
was a member of the King’s Band in 1810 and 
a teacher of harmony and keyboard instru¬ 
ments. He composed a cantata, numerous 
'ongs, sonatas, etc., and wrote several books 


on musical theory and 4 Remarks on the 
Present State of Musical Instruction ' (1819). 

F-. v. d. s. 

RELIGIOUS FOLKSONGS, AMERI¬ 
CAN. See Folk Music (U.S.A.). Spirituals. 

RELIQUIE (Gcr., from Lat., the relic). 
The name sometimes given to Schubert's un¬ 
finished pianoforte Sonata in C major, begun 
in 1825, of which only the first and slow move¬ 
ments were completed. Several attempts have 
l>ecn made to finish the fragmentary minuet 
and finale, among others by Ludwig Stark, 
Willi Rchbcrg and Ernst Kfcnek. 

RELISH. See Ornaments, B (iii); C (iii) ; 
D (\ 1 i). 

RELLSTAB. German musical and literary 
family. 

(1) Johann Karl Friedrich Rellstab (b. 

Berlin, 27 Feb. 1759; d. Berlin, 19 Aug. 1813). 
His father, a printer, wished him to succeed 
to the business, but from boyhood his whole 
thoughts were devoted to music. He was on 
the point of starting for 1 lamburg to complete, 
with C. P. E. Bach, his musical studies begun 
with Agricola and Fasch, when his father's 
death forced him to take up the business, 
lie added a music-printing and publishing 
branch; was the first to establish a musical 
lending library (1783); founded a concert 
society, on the model of Hiller's at Leipzig, 
and called it 44 Concerts for Connoisseurs and 
Amateurs ". The first concert took place on 
16 Apr. 1787, at the Englischcs Haus, and 
in course of time die following works were 
Informed: Salieri's 4 Arinida ', Schulz's 
'Athalia', Naumann’s ‘Cora’, Hassc's 4 Con- 
versionc di Sant' Agostino \ Bach’s 4 Magnifi¬ 
cat and Gluck's * AIccstc which was thus 
first introduced to Berlin. The society at last 
merged in the Singakademie. He wrote 
musical criticism for the Berlin paper, signed 
with his initials, and had concerts every other 
Sunday during the winter at his own house, at 
which such works as Haydn's 4 Seasons * were 
performed ; but these meetings were stopped 
by the entry of the French in 1806, when he 
frequently had twenty men and a dozen horses 
quartered on him. lost not only his music but 
all his capital and had to close his printing- 
press. In time he resumed his concerts; in 
1809 he gave lectures on harmony; in 1811 
he travelled to Italy. He was struck with 
apoplexy while walking at the Charlottcnburg 
suburb of Berlin and was found dead on the 
road some hours later. 

As a composer Rellstab left 3 cantatas (in¬ 
cluding 2 to svords by Ramler, 4 Pygmalion 4 
and Ino ), a Passion \ a 4 Te Deum 4 and a 
Ma f A ] so a Singspiel, ' Die Apothckc 4 (not 
jK-rformed); songs too numerous to specify; 

£**!i- SC JT?r° f . < f aUn ’ $ * Tod >' u ‘ 

Glucks Orfco , Alceste * and 4 Iphigenie 
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«*n Tauridc Of instrumental music he pub¬ 
lished : marches for pf., symphonies and 
overtures; a series of pieces with character¬ 
istic titles, ‘ Obstinacy 4 Sensibility ’, etc.; 
24 short pieces for pf., violin and bass, etc. 
Also the Ik> oks ‘ Vcrsuch uber die Vcreinigung 
dcr mu'ikalischen und oratorischen Dcklama- 
tion [1785), * Cber die Bcmcrkungcn cines 
Reisenden . . (1789) and ‘ Anleitung fur 

Clavicrspicler ’ (1790). These works, for the 
most part bibliographical curiosities, arc very 
instructive. 

(2) Caroline Rcllstab ( b . Berlin, 18 Apr. 
>704 5 d - Berlin, 17 Feb. 1813), one of three 
daughters of the preceding. She was a singer 
distinguished for her extraordinary compass. 

(3) (Heinrich Friedrich) Ludwig RclI- 
stab (b. Berlin, 13 Apr. 1799: d. Berlin, 27 
Nov. 18G0), brother of the preceding. Though 
delicate in health and destined for music, he 
was coni|K-lled by the times to join the army, 
where he became ensign and lieutenant. In 
1816, after the peace, he t<K>k lessons on the 
pianoforte from Ludwig Berger, and in 1819 
and 1820 he studied theory with Bernhard 
Klein. At the same time he taught mathe¬ 
matics and history in the Brigadeschule till 
1821, when lie retired from the army to devote 
himself to literature, ultimately settling in 
Berlin (1823). He also cout|>oscd much part- 
tnusic for the Jiingrrc l.iedertafel, which lie 
founded in conjunction with Cl. Reichardt in 
1819. wrote a libretto, ‘Dido*, for B. Klein in 
1823 and that for Meyerbeer's * Feldlager in 
Srhlesien’ in 184 j, and contributed to Marx's 
‘ Musikzcitung \ A pamphlet on Sontag 
(‘ 1 ienriette oder die schonc Sangerin ') pro¬ 
cured him three months' imprisonment in 
1826, on account of its satirical alluvion, to a 
well-known diplomat. Liter that year hr 
joined the staff of the * \Wi%chc Zcitung* and 
in a short time completely led public opinion 
on music in Berlin. His first article was a 
report on a performance of 4 Euryanthc ', 31 
Oct. 1826. Two years later he wrote a cantata 
for Humboldt's congress of physicists, which 
Mendelssohn set to music. 

Rcllstab quarrelled with S|x>ntini over his 
4 Agnes von Hohcnstaufcn * (Berlin 4 Musi ka¬ 
li sc lie Zcitung ’ for 1827, Nos. 23, 24, 26 
and 29), and the controversy was maintained 
with much bitterness until Spontini left Berlin, 
when Rcllstab, in his pamphlet 4 Cber mein 
Vcrhaltniss als Kritiker zu Herrn Spontini * 
(1827), acknowledged that he had gone too 
far. 

Rcllstab's novels and essays arc to be found 
for the most part in his 4 Gesammelte Sclirif- 
ten\ 24 vols. (Leipzig). A musical periodical, 

4 Iris im Gebict dcr Tonkunst *, founded by 
him in 1830, survived till 1842. His recol¬ 
lections of Berger, Schroeder-Devricnt, Men¬ 
delssohn, Klein, i)ehn and Beethoven (whom 


he visited in Mar. 1825), will be found in 
4 Aus mcinem Leben ’ (2 vols., Berlin, 1861). 
He translated the librettos of Meyerbeer’s 4 Le 
Prophetc’ and 4 L'Etoile du Xord* and others 
into German. Ten of his poems were set as 
songs by Schubert. f. o., adds. 

Sir all' Brrth< vcti opera projccc. p. 541). Klein (B., 
4 Dido .Jib.'. Liszt \os. 204-93, 310, som-s). Meyer- 
l»crr l reidiac' r in Schlcsicn lib.). Schubert (10 
tones). 

REMAURY, Fanny. See Mon TIGNY- 
Ri.m.ury. 

Remurandl. Srt Bailint;* (opera on R.). Dopprr 
(symphony on R.). Kl<:iau opera). Martin (r*i 
ir.vpiraiion of " Golgotha 

REMBT, Johann Ernst (b . Suhl, Thu¬ 
ringia, 1749 or 1730; d. Suhl, 26 Feb. 1810). 

German organist and composer. He was 
appointed organist at Suhl in 1773 and re¬ 
mained in that post till his death. He was 
distinguished as a performer and, devoting 
himself to the study of the works of Bach, he 
worthily upheld the more solid traditions of 
the Bach school of organ playing against the 
prevailing shallowness of his time. Breitkopf 
& I (artel still retain in their catalogue some 
of his works originally published by them, 
such as his six fugued chorale preludes, six 
organ trim and various chorale preludes in 
trio-form. Various fughettas for the organ 
also appear in Volkmar’s 4 Orgel-AIhum \ 

J. R. M. 

REMENYI (actually Hoffmann), Eduard 

ib. Hevcs *, Hungary, 17 July 1830; d. San 
Francisco, 15 May 1898). 

Hungarian violinist. He received his 
musical education at the Vienna Conservatory 
during the years 18)2-45, "‘h«*rc* his master 
for the violin was Joseph Bolim, the teacher 
of Joachim. In 1848 lie became involved 
in the insurrection 2 and took part in the 
campaign against Austria. After the revolu¬ 
tion had l>con crushed he hail to fly the 
country and went to the U.S.A., where he 
resumed his career as a virtuoso. He toured 
in Germany, taking Bralum with him, in 
1852-53. In 1833 he went to Weimar to visit 
Liszt, who at once recognized his genius and 
became his artistic guide and friend. In the 
following year Rrmenvi went to London and 
was appointed solo violinist to Queen Victoria. 

In 1855 he was in America and in i8fio lie 
obtained his amnesty and returned to Hun¬ 
gary, where some time afterwards he received 
from the Emperor of Austria a similar dis¬ 
tinction to that granted him in England. 
After his return home he seems to have retired 
for a time from public life, living chiefly on an 
••state he owned in Hungary. In 1865 he 
appeared for the first time in Paris, where he 
created a furore. Repeated tours in Germany, 

• Accordant to another account ai Miskolc*. 

J For an account of the po!iii< al suspicion* of Rcmfnvi 
entertained in Gcr.mn official quarters ire I.ipperi s 
• Wacncr in Exile 4 (Eu«. cd„ p. 4O . 
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Holland and Belgium further spread his fame. 
In 1875 he settled temporarily in Paris and 
in the summer of 1877 again went to London, 
where also he produced a sensational effect 
in private circles. The season being far 
advanced he appeared in public only once, at 
Maplcson’s benefit concert at the Crystal 
Palace. In the autumn of 1878 he again 
visited London and played at the Promenade 
Concerts. He was then on his way to the 
U.S.A., where he gave concerts and took up 
his residence. In 1887 he undertook a tour 
of the world, in the course of which he 
appeared in private in London in 1891 and 
1893. He died during a concert at which he 
was playing at San Francisco. 

As an artist RemC-nyi combined perfect 
mastery over the technical difficulties of his 
instrument with a strongly pronounced in¬ 
dividuality. His soul was in his playing, 
and his impulse carried him away as he 
warmed to his task, the impression produced 
on the audience being accordingly in an 
ascending scale. Another important feature 
m his playing was the national element, lie 
strongly maintained against Liszt what he 
thought the genuineness of Hungarian music 
and showed himself thoroughly imbued with 
•hat spirit by writing several * Hungarian 
' Iclodies , which have been mistaken for 
popular tunes and adopted as such by other 
composers. They were, however, like Liszt s, 
a spurious “ national ” music corrupted by 
KVP'y musicians, not the genuine Magyar 
peasant music which was left for the succeeding 
generation to resuscitate. The Hungarian 
Dances by Brahms, which are due to Rnnenyi’s 
milucnce, are also in the gypsy tradition. 

Kcmenyi s compositions are of no import- 
ancc, bang mostly confined to arrangements 
lor his instrument and other pieces written 
lor his °wn immediate use. e. ii.-a., rev. 

It™ o' 1 N V 29, vn - for R • woMinO. 

IWr. Pau |. Slrauu (R tonKU 

r“v^a^ r ^ LT,s,odorens,s - 
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careei S ht ' SUr,cd an ' n, emational 
oS«,r“ • gU o”- c “ a<luc,or of important 
* ade s 1 !" ''' Romc , Helsingfors Bcl- 

ft l 2 n b y r *’ S'^kholm, Mexico City and 
n .li of Hu conducting Itcrt the 

ahty , r Ung " bn " ian ' mu ’ ical Person, 
cultivated " mma - a " d h * h| y 

A. L. C. 
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REMY OF AUXERRE (Remigius Al- 
tisiodorensis) (b. Auxerrc, ?; «/.?). 

French 9th- 10th-century scholar. He was 
a monk and lived at Rhcims in 893, later 
moving to Paris. His commentary on the 
musical section of Martianus Capellas 
* Satyricon ’ was printed in Vol. 1 of Gcrbert's 
’ Scnptores . . . \ 

REMY, W. A. (actually Wilhelm Mayer) 

(b. Prague, 10 June 1831 ; d. Graz, 22 Jan. 
1898). 

Austro-Bohemian composer. He was the 
son of a lawyer in Prague. A pupil of C. F. 
Pictsch, he appeared at the age of seventeen 
as the composer of an overture to Eugene 
Sue’s ‘Jean Cavalier ' *; but in obedience to 
die parental desires he studied law, took the 
degree of Dr.jur. in 1856 and did not take up 
music as his profession until 1862 at Graz, 
where he became conductor of the Stciermar- 
kischer Musikvcrcin and earned experience 
*' an orchestral director. He kept the post 
till 1870. composing many orchestral works 
luring the period, among them an overture 
to * Surdanapalut ’ and a symphonic poem, 

’ Helenaas well as his first Symphony, in 
!• major. The three works made their way as 
l.ir as Leipzig, where they were received with 
acclamation. From the date of his resignation 
he lived as an unofficial teacher and devoted 
himself to comjxnition, until his death. He 
preferred publishing his music under the 
pseudonym of " W. A. Rcmy 

His works include two more symphonies 
I major and E? major), a * Phantasicstiick * 
for orchestra, given at the Vienna Philhar- 
momc concerts under Dcssoff; a * Slawisches 
Ltedcrspicl * for solo voices and chorus, with 
accompaniment of two pianofortes, another 
work of the same kind, • Ostliche Rosen \ a 
concert opera, * Das W'aldfraulcin per¬ 
formed at Graz in 1876, and many songs, etc. 
Among his most eminent pupils may be 
mentioned Busoni, Kicnzl, Hcubergcr, Rez- 
niCek and W’eingartner. j. A . f.-m. 

UinL.—• Neue .MutikfeitUBg *, 1II90. p. 261. 

REMZI, Fcvhunde. Sre Erkin. 

RENALDI (Rinaldi), Giulio (b. Padua, ? ; 

Italian 16th-century composer. He was 
probably l>orn in the early years of the century 
and was still living at Padua in 1569. He 
composed 3 books of madrigals and canzone, 
two of which were published in 1567 and one 
m ‘569- E v d s 

. J” 1 ”- ** R -vel (• lliuoiret na'tuidk, 

RENARD, Rosita (6. Santiago, 8 Feb. 

«/• Santiago, 24 May 1949). 

Chilean pianist and teacher. Like Claudio 
Arrau she studied with Martin Krause in 
Berlin, but on the outbreak of the first world 
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war she returned to Chile and then spent eight 
years in the U.S.A. She returned to Berlin in 
1922 and in 19*3 was appointed to the music 
stair of the University of Georgia, where she 
stayed till 1930. Later site was a prolessor at 
the National Conservatory at Santiago, under¬ 
taking, nevertheh’ss. frequent tours of Kurojx- 
and both North and South America, x. f. 

Ronaud, Arnund. See Saim-SaCni 6 viiir*. I duct . 

Kenaud,Jean. S/t * Coniptjinte ", chorus . 

RENAUD, Maurice (Arnold) lb. Bor¬ 
deaux, 3.|Jtdy 1B61 ; d. Paris. 16 Oct. 1933'. 

French baritone singer. He studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire ami later in Brussels 
From 1883 to 1890 he sang at the Theatre de 
la Monnaie there in a variety of parts, making 
a great impression; on 7 Jan. 1884 as the 
High Priest in ‘ Sigurd ’ and on 10 Feb. 1890 
as Hamilcar in * SalatnndMi on the produc- 
tion of these operas by Rover. On 12 Oct. 
1890 he made his debut at the Paris Op^ra- 
Comique as Karnac in Lalo's * l.e Roi d’Y* ’. 
On 17 July 1891 he made a very successful 
dehut at the Opera as Nelusko in Meyerbeer's 
‘ L'Africainc and he remained there until 
190a. On leave of absence, on 23 June 1897, 
he made his London debut at Covent Garden 
as Wolfram and Never* in selections from 
' Tannhiiuser ’ and ‘ Huguenot* *, at the 
State performance in honour of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, lie fully con¬ 
firmed his Parisian reputation by his fine 
voice and presence, and excellent singing and 
acting. From i8«,8 to 1903 he reappeared 
there frequently. He sang at Monte Carlo 
in 1907 in Bruneau's * Nais Micoulin ’. He 
was considered one of the l>c*i representatives 
of Bcckmcsscr. ,\. c. 

linn.. ' l.c Mumlr musical ', <>•«. imii 

RENCONTRE IMPREVUE, LA Ojnra . 
See Gi.rc.K. Maxul. 

RENDANO, Alfonso (6. Carolei nr. 
Cosen/a, 3 Apr. 1833: </. Rome. 10 Sept. 

'93')- 

Italian pianist and composer. He studied 
first at Naples, then with Thalherg and lastly 
at the I.eip/ig Conservatory. He played at 
the Gcwandhaus there with marked sueces> 
on 8 Feb. 1872. He then visited Paris and 
London, performed at the Musical Union 
(30 Apr. 1872), the Philharmonic (9 Mar. 
•873)* die Crystal Palace and other concerts, 
and much in society ; and after a lengthened 
stay he returned to Italy. He became pro¬ 
fessor of pianoforte playing at the Naples 
Conservatory and later settled in Rome. An 
opera by him, 4 Consuelo ’, based on George 
Sand's novel, was produced at Turin in 1902 
and also given at Stuttgart. c.. adds. 

RENDEZ - VOUS BOURGEOIS, LE 
(Opera). See Isouard. 

RENERI. ) c „ 

RENERUS. I K,,NER * Ai>am - 


RENIE, Henriette ( b . Paris, 18 Sept. 1875). 

French harpist and composer. She ob¬ 
tained the first prize for harp at the Paris 
Conservatoire, awarded unanimously, in 
1887 at the age of eleven). From this time 
she had such a vogue that the Queen of the 
Belgians came to Brussels to hear her. Com¬ 
posers (Gounod among others) encouraged 
her to pursue her theoretical studies, and 
she afterwards gained a prize for harmony 
Lenepveu's class) and composition. In igoi 
she appeared as a virtuoso at the Lamourcux 
concerts in a Concerto of her own composition. 

I he combination of harp with orchestral 
accompaniment was at that time a novelty. 
Later she was well received at all the Parisian 
symphony concerts and elsewhere in Europe. 
After the death of Hassclmans she became the 
most important member of the French school 
of harpists. 

As a composer, in addition to the Concerto 
already mentioned. Henriette Rcnie wrote an 
' Llegie ' for harp and orchestra (Lamourcux, 
•9°7)» a Trio for harp, violin and cello, a 
Sonata for cello and pianoforte, 2 pieces for 
violin and harp, a number of pieces for 
harp solo (* Ballade* * Contemplation \ ' Lr- 
gende etc.) and some songs. In the matter 
<•1 transcription she successfully created a 
repertory for the haip out of the works of 
numerous old harpsichord masters without 
ever doing violence to their thought, m. p. 
RENIER. I c .. 

RENNER.| S " R,,ni "• Auam - 
RENNES, Catharinn van (b. Utrecht. 

2 Aug. 1838; d. Amsterdam. 23 Nov. 1940). 

Dutch singer and composer. She was a 
pupil of Richard Hoi ami Johannes Mrs- 
m haert. Her parents were musical, though 
not in any professional sense, and she was 
encouraged to sing and play from her earliest 
infancy. After a schooling abroad she settled 
at Utrecht as a teac her of singing and piano¬ 
forte. where she had considerable success. 

I-atrr she taught at Hilversum and at The 
Hague and numl>crccl among her pupils 
Princess (now Queen) Juliana. 

As a coinjHiser she- was extremely popular 
in her own country, particularly thanks to 
her children's songs and cantatas, which arc 
written to Dutch words. Many of the solo 
songs are settings of German poems, and in 
these* she sometimes rises to considerable 
heights. Instrumental music, except simple 
pianoforte pieces connected with children’s 
stories, she left practically untouched. Her 
style is graceful and melodious, the music 
being always well fitted to the words, while the 
pianoforte part is rarely more than a simple 
and suggestive accompaniment written in a 
somewhat conservative manner. n. A. 

RENVOYSY, Richard de {b. Nancy, c. 
*530: d- Dijon.fi Mar. ijHfi). 
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French lutenist and composer. He was a 
canon, master of the children of the Sainte- 
Chapelle at Dijon and one of the best lutenists 
of his time. He composed Psalms of David 
for 4 voices and Odes of Anacreon for 4 voices 
(both published in 1581). He was burned at 
the stake for immorality in connection with the 
school. e. v. d. s. 

REPEAT. The note-for-note restatement 
of a portion of a musical composition of any 
length from a single bar to a whole section, 
especially such as the exposition of a sonata- 
form movement, the sections of a set of varia¬ 
tions or the two parts of the main section of 
a minuet or scherzo. The composer does not 
write out the repeated passage a second time, 
but instead uses the signs 



where it begias and ends. These signs usually 
take the place normally occupied by plain 
bar-lines. In cases where a portion of a move¬ 
ment is to be repeated from the beginning of 
that movement the former sign is superfluous, 
the latter alone showing at the point where it 
occurs that the music is to be resumed from 
the start. The words ila capo may, moreover, 
he written under the stave; but they are un¬ 
necessary, and in point of fact may he confus¬ 
ing, since they have another meaning, as in 
the case of arias, minuets and other forms with 
contrasting middle sections, where the prin¬ 
cipal section alone is repeated, hut not until 
that middle section has been heard. 

In the performance of sonata-form move¬ 
ments repeats are no longer observed as 
though they were obligatory ; indeed they are 
omitted more often than not, and where it is a 
question of plain note-for-note repetition from 
beginning to end it is often unnecessary-, and 
may on occasion be tedious, to obey the 
composer's instruction, especially in classical 
works that have become familiar. For it 
may be said that, apart from an aim to achieve 
symmetry, the main function of a repeat is 
precisely to familiarize the hearer with the 
material of an exposition before it is subjected 
to various treatments in the working-out 
section, recapitulation and coda. If frequent 
performance has made a movement known 
to musically cultivated |>coplc, it may In¬ 
advisable to omit such plain repeats. 

By no means all repeats, however, are |>cr- 
fectly plain, as in the case of Beethoven’s C 
minor pianoforte Sonata, Op. 10 No. 1, where 
the exposition ends thus in ¥.9 major: 



only to jump back without transition to a 
tonic chord of C minor for the repeat and then 
forward to a similarly formed chord of C 
major for the working-out. 

The other two Sonatas of Op. to, however, 
present different cases, as it happens. No. 2, 
in F major, has slightly varied primo and 
i econdo endings, the first of which leaves room 
for the quaver anacrusis of the opening while 
the second fills up a complete bar, to be 
followed on the beat by the thematic figure on 
which the working-out is built: 



It is obvious that by the omission of the repeat 
a special point is missed, though not in this 
instance one as significant as that at the same 
juncture in later sonatas by Beethoven (not to 
mention other composers), e.g, in the ‘Sonatc 
pathetique'. Op. 13, where a change from the 
dominant of C minor to that of (; minor is 
extraordinarily striking and where the omis¬ 
sion of the re|>eat cuts out that contrast: 



Reverting to Op. 10. we find in the I) major 
Sonata, No. 3, another argument in favour of 
observing the repeat, although here the 
exposition has no alternative endings: 



I he point here is that the figures of four 
descending crotchets arc a new derivative of 
the first subject that has only just established 
itself at the very- end of the exposition, and the 
hearer is expected for the moment to realize 
its derivation by an immediate return to the 
opening of that subject in its original form. 
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Not until he has heard the exposition a second 
time is he intended to receive the new surprise 
of the working-out, which is approached by 
way of a new development of the four-note 
figure. 

In a set of variations a different problem 
may arise where, as for instance, in Brahms’s 
" Haydn " Variations, Op. 56 a & b, some 
sections repeat identically while others subject 
the repetitions themselves to further new 
treatment. In such cases, if the identical 
repeats arc not observed, the sections contain¬ 
ing them become too short in relation to those 
which have varied repeats. In some of 
Mozart’s variations the slow movement often 
has varied repeats, while some or all of the 
fast sections have identical repeats which can 
he omitted; but this means that if a slow 
movement becomes, say, three times as long 
in proportion to a fast one if the repeals in the 
latter are observed, it will Ik- six times as long 
if they are not. 

To sum up, it may be said that in modern 
performing practice it is by no means im¬ 
perative that a composer’s demand for a 
repeat should be obeyed, but each instance of 
it deserves to be considered on its merits and 
treated as the performer thinks fit; and he 
must decide for himself, not only whether a 
section should be repealed for the sake of 
a point such as the not very interesting one 
shown in Ex. 2 or the vital ones of lixx. 3 
and 4, but also whether any repetition is likely 
to try an audience's patience by excessive 
length or by over-familiarity with the music. 


K. II. 


1,1,1 v, ,, "-V*■'» ki>ixa\i». •<>„ 1 hr Fallacy ,,f the 
Krpelilian of IW in the Classical Form* IW 
Mu*. Aw.. Vol. IX. iKH/t. 
tor aha Coda. Da capo. Da capo aria. Prim.. and 
secomin. Kr< apitul.iiion. Workiiu-.nut. 

REPERCUSSIO GUTTURIS (Lat.). See 
Ornaments, B (i). 

R£p£TITEL'R (Fr., lit. repeater). The 
word is used in other languages than French, 
especially in German, for one who tcache, 
their parts to performing musicians, particu¬ 
larly singers and especially at opera-houses. 11 
has also crept into the English language, al¬ 
though i t posse sses the accepted term “coach “ 
REPETITION ACTION. The mechanism 

enabling the pianoforte to produce the rapid 
reiteration of a note is called repetition action 
or simply repetition. Such playing requires 
a special touch, hut is considerably facilitated 
by mechanical contrivances in the pianoforte 
action. I he earliest and most important of 
these were the invention of Srbasticn Erard 1 


REPHUN, Paul. See Rebhuhn. 
REPIANO (corruption from leal, ripienc V 
See Brass Band (footnote). Flucelhorn. 

Pianoforte (diagram and description of f.ror.r* 
action) ; oho i.haho. 


REPORTS (the word seems not to be used 
m the singular). An old English and Scottish 
term for points of imitation. From the eight 
examples in the Scottish Psalter of 1635 (re¬ 
printed in the Rev. Neil Livingston’s edition, 
1864) it would seem that the term was used 
in a more general sense of a setting of certain 
tunes in which the parts moved in a kind of 
free polyphony, not in strictly imitative style. 
In Purcell's revision of the treatise which 
appears in the third part of Plavford’s ‘ Intro¬ 
duction to the Skill of Mustek’ (12th cd., 
1G94) the term is mentioned but not explained 
further than as being synonymous with “imi¬ 
tation : " 1 he second is Imitation or Reports, 
which needs no Example ". j. A . p.-m. 
Biri—S.I.M.C.. Vi, :fi 3 . 

REPRISE (Fr., repetition). A term occa¬ 
sionally applied to any repetition in music, but 
most conveniently confined to the recurrence 
of the fir-t subject of a sonata movement after 
the conclusion of the working-out or develop¬ 
ment.- In Couperin, Rameau and other 
rrench composers the term is used for a short 
refrain at the end of a movement, which was 
probably intended to be played over more 
than twice, as sometimes it contains the or¬ 
dinary marks of repetition within the passage 
covered by the worth o. 

REQUIEM (Fr. me tie det morts ; Ital. messa 
per i defunli ; Eat. mitsa pro drfunctis\ Ger. 
jotenmene). A solemn mass, sung annually 
in the Roman Catholic Church in Commem¬ 
oration of the faithful departed on All Souls' 
Day (2 Nov.) ; also, with a less general inten¬ 
tion, at funeral services, on the anniversaries 
of the decease of particular persons and on 
such other occasions as may Ik* dictated by 
feelings of public respect or individual piety. 

I he Requiem takes its name J from the 
first word of the Introit —" Requiem acter- 
nam dona eis, Domine ”. When set to music, 
it naturally arranges itself in nine principal 
sections: (1) the Introit — “Requiem acter- 
nam ” ; (2) the Kyrie ; (3) the Gradual and 
* cact — “ Requiem acternam ” and “ Ab¬ 
solve. Domine *': (4) The Sequence or Prose 
Dies irac”; (5) The Offertory — 

“ Domine Jcsu Christi ” ; (6) the Sanctus; 

( 7 ) ‘he Bcncdictus; (8) the Agnus Dei; (9) 
the Communio — " Lux acterna ”. To these 
are sometimes added (10) the Kcsponsorium 
— “ Lil>era me ", which, though not an in¬ 
tegral ]x>rtion of the mass, immediately 
follows it on all solemn occasions; and (11) 
the 1 -cctio — ** Tacdet animam mcam of 
which wc possess at least one example of great 
historical interest. 

The piainsong melodics adapted to the 
! Sff Form. Sonata. 

’ Thai is io say. its name as a special mass. The 
music of the ordinary polvphonic mass has no special 
name unless u be that of the tarto ftrmo on which it is 
founded. 
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nine divisions of the mass will be found in the 
Gradual, together with that proper for the 
Responsorium. The Lectio, which really 
belongs to a different service, has no proper 
plainsong melody, but is sung to the ordinary 
“ Tonus Lectionis ”.* The entire series of 
melodies is of rare beauty and produces so 
solemn an effect, when sung in unison by a 
large body of grave equal voices, that most 
of the great polyphonic composers have em¬ 
ployed its phrases more freely than usual in 
their Requiem masses, cither as eanli fermi or 
in die form of unisonous passages interposed 
between the harmonized portions of the work. 
Compositions of this kind are not very numer¬ 
ous, but most of the examples we possess must 
be classed among the most perfect productions 
of their respective authors. w. $. r. 

What is said elsewhere * of the efTect of 
secular influences on the composition of music 
to the mass applies mutatis mutandis to the 
Requiem mass. Famous compositions of tin- 
text mentioned under their composers' names 
are those of Palestrina, Victoria, Francesco 
Ancrio, Orazio Vccchi of the polyphonic 
period; Mozart, Gossec, Cherubini (2 set¬ 
tings), Berlioz, Faurf-, Bruckner, Bruneau. 
Verdi, DvoLik and Pizzetli. 

Brahms's ' Deutsches Requiemwhich 
uses the Lutheran translation of the Bible in 
place of the Latin liturgical text, is therefore 
a " Requiem in German" rather than a 
’ German Requiem ”, and there is no good 
reason for using the latter title if the work is 
sung in any other language than German. 

Benjamin Britten's * Sinfonia da Requiem 
dedicated to the memory of his parents, is an 
instrumental work, but its movements are 
bawd on the main sections of the mass. 

__ 11. c. c., adds. 

RESCUE OPERA. A classifying term 
sometimes used in recent years to designate a 
rranch type of opera of about the turn of the 
“ J,h ccn, ury, based on plots, often taken from 
occurrences in real life (in which case the 
term Ja,t hutorique may appear on the title- 
page), m which an idealized hero or heroine is 
saved, usually for perpetual happiness in love, 
after many trials and tribulations, by an 
equally idealized partner. The rescue opera 
nourished particularly in France during the 
great Revolution, and although the most 
famous example is Beethoven’s ‘ Fidelio' 
J 1 805), tins was itself based on a German 
translation of a French libretto, Bouilly's 
i.eonorc, ou I.’Amour conjugal ' (170H. 

, ,°j" Usic b >: Ga ' ca V, x and later (1804, in an 
Italian version by Pacr. An almost equally 
popular work of the type in its time and for 

jou;r. e ( fC) w “ Chcrubini ' i ' ui e ^ 

aUo U. i»« example). 

* S ,. Inflection. , Mab _ 


RESID, Cemal. See Rev, Cemal Ri^io. 

RESIDENTIE ORCHESTRA. A Dutch 
orchestra, founded in 1903 by Henri Viotta 
at 1 he Hague. Starting in a modest way, it 
soon developed and, in co-opcration with the 
Diligcntia Concerts (organized by the owners 
of the Diligcntia concert-hall) gave large 
numbers of symphony concerts under Viotta 
himself. In 1906 the orchestra was invited to 
undertake regular concerts at Rotterdam, and 
from that time onwards its services were in 
constant demand all over Holland. Popular 
concerts were also arranged under the direc¬ 
tion and largely at the cost of Baron J. A. H. 
van Zuylen van Nyevclt, a capable and 
enthusiastic amateur. By 1912 the orchestra 
had won sufficient recognition to obtain an 
annual subsidy from the municipality of The 
Hague, which subsidy has been continued, 
and been several times increased, ever since. 
A government subsidy has also been granted 
for some years past. 

Before this ii had been the custom to give 
concerts at the Kurhaus at Schcveningcn 
w hich were provided by foreign orchestras and 
foreign artists. The war of 1914-1B made this 
practically impossible, and in the summer of 
1915 R hen^-Baton, who had previously brought 
the Lamourcux orchestra from Paris, came 
alone and conducted concerts given by the 
Residence Orchestra in the Kurhaus. The 
following year van Anrooy's ‘ Piet Hein ’ over¬ 
ture was played under the composer’s direc¬ 
tion, which led to Ills being invited to become 
conductor in place of Viotta, who was retiring 
on account ol advanced age. Van Anrooy 
showed not only an extremely wide knowledge 
of orchestral music, but a high degree of 
energy, so that before long in its personnel and 
in us general character the orchestra could 
compare favourably with the best in Europe. 

I ndcr his direction not only standard works 
of all periods and nations were performed, but 
many new works by Dutch composers. Wider 
experience for the players was also provided 
at Schcveningcn by the engagement of guest 
• onductors, including Richard Strauss, Julius 
Koiiigcn, Johan Wagcnaar, Sir Henry Wood 
and later Sir Adrian Boult, Pierre Monlcux, 
etc. Ignacc Xcumark was for many years 
"second conductor”, and from 1945 ron- 
ductor-in-chicf at Schcveningcn, visiting con¬ 
ductors being engaged for some of the principal 
concerts. In 1935 van Anrooy retired on 
account of ill-health and was succeeded by 
I rits Schuurman, who has continued the 
tradition, also taking the orchestra to Paris, 

«i™ nd ^° ,hcr ,orci 8 n centres. 11. A . 

KfcSIN. See Rosin. 

RESINARIUS, Balthasar ( b . Jcssen, ? ; 
a. .). 

German iGth-ccntury composer. He is 
poss.bly but not certainly identical with Bal- 
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thasar Harzer or Hartzer. I Ic was a chorister 
in the service of the Emperor Maximilian l, 
took holy orders and became Bishop of 
Lcipa in Bohemia about 1543. He is said to 
have been a pupil of Isaac, and he published 
at Wittenberg in 1543 * Responsor ium numero 
octoginta de tempore et feslis . . . libri duo 

RESOLUTION. The process in composi¬ 
tion ol relieving dissonance by succeeding 
consonance. (See Harmony.) 

RESONANCE. See Sound. The term is 
olten used loosely by musicians to mean either 
true resonance or a forced vibration which 
they do not distinguish from true resonance. 

RESPIGHI, Ottorino {b. Bologna, 9 July 
i 0 " 9 ; Rome, 18 Apr. 1938;. 

Italian composer. He began to study the 
violin and the viola in 1891 at the Liceo 
Musicalc ol Bologna under the guidance of 
Federico Sarti and obtained a diploma in 
1899. In the meantime, however, In- had 
begun composition studies, at lirst with Luigi 
Torclii and afterwards with Giuseppe Mar- 
tucci. At the end of 1900 he went to St. 
Petersburg as first violist in the Opera or¬ 
chestra. There In- met Rimsky-Korsakov, a 
visit to whom and the subsequent lessons in 
composition and orchestration lie had from 
the Russian master were to exercise a great 
influence on the development of his musical 
personality. During the early years of the 
201I1 century (1903-8) he was still engaged in 
noteworthy activities as soloist and as violinist 
in the Mugellini Quintet; but after that 
period he devoted himself exclusively to com¬ 
position, for which he had further equipped 
himself by taking a composer's diploma 11901 
and working in Berlin as a pupil of Max 
Bruch (1902). A pianoforte Concerto of his 
was performed at Bologna in 1902, while a 
‘ Notturno ’ for orchestra was given at a 
concert in the Metropolitan U|>era House in 
New York under Rodolfo Ferrari. After the 
production of the comic opera * Re Knzo *, 
and especially after that of * Semirama his 
name acquired considerable renown, so that 
in 1913 he was appointed teacher of composi- 
tion at the Conscrvatorio di Santa Cecilia in 
Rome. He removed to that city, which he 
never left again for the rest of his life, except 
for concert tours. 

In 1919 Respighi married a pupil, Lisa 
Olivicri-Sangiacomo (b. 1894), a singer and 
also a composer. In 1923 he was appointed 
director of the Santa Cecilia, a p<»>t which, 
however, he resigned two years later in order to 
act as professor in the master class for composi¬ 
tion. He was elected an Accadcmico d’ Italia 
in 1932. He died after a long illness in the 
villa he had called, after one of his most noted 
works, I Pini. In Apr. 1937 his remains were 
transferred to Bologna and reinterred in a 


place of honour in the cemetery there, at the 
city’s expense. 

Of all the Italian composers who lived in the 
first third of the 20th century, if we except 
Puccini and some other operatic masters of his 
school, Respighi was without doubt the most 
celebrated, and his symphonic works, par¬ 
ticularly * The Fountains of Rome ’ and ‘ The 
Pines of Rome ’, made his name known in 
every musical country. 'The reasons arc not 
difficult to see, considering the character of 
these works, which succeed in uniting tradi¬ 
tional elements of musical workmanship with 
a certain modernizing tendency that is noticed 
particularly in the orchestration inlluenccd 
by the Russians and Richard Strauss. The 
pleasantness of his orchestral works docs not 
hinder east- of invention, but on the contrary 
stimulates it; one feels that to “ write beauti¬ 
fully is the composer’s major preoccupation. 
Lyric al rather than dramatic inspiration was 
his strong point: it may therefore be said that 
in his operas the music accompanying the 
more vigorous passages in the text and the 
most tense situations among the characters is 
generally the weakest. 'Thus, if we disregard 
tlu; youthful 'Semirama'—which is too openly 
modelled on Strauss’s * Salome ’ — ‘ Belfagor ’ 
and 1 Maria Kgiziaca * are, on the whole, more 
satisfactory than ’ La cainpana sommersa ’, 

* La liamma ’ and * Lucrczia \ 

Between 1916 and 1926 the most significant 
works of Respighi's " Roman ’’ period ap- 
|>carcd. They are inspired, not by classical 
Rome, but rather by the Rome of d’ Anmmzio. 
having In-on matured in a decadent and 
sensual climate, as of a late summer. Fun¬ 
damentally Respighi's artistic temperament 
is not unlike that of a belated d’ Anmmzio. a 
worshipper of all that is precious and subtle, a 
lover of sensation. His best symphonic work 
is therefore not to be sought in the more 
sumptuous and highly coloured of his scores, 
but in those which are more subdued and 
veiled in a light melancholy (* Pini del 
Gianicolo ' |in * Pini di Roma '). ' Fontana di 
Villa Medici |in Fontane di Roma ’], 
Mattutino di Santa Ghiara ’ (in * Vctratc di 
chicsa ’). ‘Adorazione dei Magi' I in ' Trit- 
tico botticelliano '), etc.). 

Respighi's ” Gregorian *’ phase did not 
strike deep roots in his work, even though 
themes and colours of a modal nature insist¬ 
ently appear in the compositions of a certain 
period. More worthy of notice, on the other 
hand, is his attachment, always in evidence, to 
Italian musical forms of the past. A most 
highly cultivated man, quite apart from the 
art he professed. Respighi took much interest 
in the works of the great masters of the 1 7 1 * 1 
and 18th centuries, which he fostered by 
means of performances, transcriptions and 
modern editions. In the last of his operas. 
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‘ Lucrczia he moreover showed a desire to 
revert to the dramatic recitative of the 17th 
century, reducing the function of the or¬ 
chestra and confiding narration of the plot to 
a singer seated in the orchestral pit. 

BlBl -fr l ' tlW1 ' S. A., *Belfagor: guida dell’ opera' 

(Milan, 1933). ^ 

Mila, M .. 4 Ottorino Respighi * (Rev. Mus.. Apr. 1933). 
RtNsu, R. DC, Ottorino Respighi * (Turin, 1935). 
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' Gli uccelU *, suite of pieces by old composers for small 
orch.(1927 ) 1 

I. Preludio (B. Pasquini). 

*• U colomba (J. de Gallot). 

3 . La gallina (Rameau). 

4- L‘ usignuolo (English anon.). 

5 - II cucu (Pasquini). 

foraane ’• *V n *Ph. poem (1929) 

1. Circenses. 

2. II giubileo. 

3 * L'ottobrata. 

4. I-a brfaua. 


SELECTED LIST OF WORKS 

OPERAS 


Till* 

Libtlio 

CampouJ 

Ptodudion 

' Re Ento \ comic opera, 3 

Alberto Donini. 

• 904. 

Bologna. Teatro del Corso, 

' Semirima lyric tragedy. 

3 acts. 

Alessandro Cert. 

•907-9. 

12 Mar. 1905. 

Bologna.'Featro Comunalc, 

* Marie Victoire '. 3 acts. 

Edmond Guiraud. 

• 907 - 9 . 

• 907 - 9 . 

20 .Nov. 1910. 

’ La bell;, addormeritata 
ncl bosco *, ftala mutual*, 3 

G. BistoUi. after Perrault. 

Rome. Teatro del Piccoli 

acu. 



(puppets), 13 Apr. 1922. 

‘ Belfagorlyric comedy. 

, Prologue, a acts & epilogue, 
l-i campana sonunersa 4 
acu. 

* Maria Egiziaca *, mystery, 

• act (3 episodes). 

Claudio Guastalla. 

• 921 - 32 . 

Milan, Teatro alia Scala. 
26 Apr. 1943. 

Hamburg. Municipal 
Ihcatre, 18 Nov. 1947. 

New York. Carnegie Hall. 

Guastalla. based on Ger¬ 
hart Hauptmann's * Die 
vcrsunleuc Clocke \ 
Guastalla. 

1924 - 27 . 

• 930 - 31 . 

,L* fiamma 3 acts. 
Monteverdi's • Orfeo \ freely 
transcribed. 

Guastalla. 

Alessandro Striggio. 

• 912 - 33 . 

•934 

16 Mar. 1932. 

Rome, Opera. 24 Jan. 1934. 

Milan, 1 eatro alia Scala, 

’ Lucreria it Una in un alio * 
ht mommli. 

Guastalla. 

• 931 . 

16 Mar. 1935. 

Milan. Teatro alia Scala, 
24 Feb. 1937. 


BALLETS 

' Schrr/o ve.ierian 0 •. comedy (1907 9), prod. Rome. 
. . ‘ ra, (° Coitanal, 27 Nov. 1920. 

La Umiimiic fanuiwiuc *, on music by Koaiini (1918), 

• It iP f0, ‘ ^ 7 '' Alhambra I liealrr, 5 June 1919. 
•kit,, regma di Saba * (.93.). prod. M,Ian. lS.ro 

alia Sr ala, 23 Jan. 1934. 

CHORAL WORKS 

‘La primavera 1 (C. /arun). lyric poem for solo 
. , chorus & orch. (194 \). 

Lauda ,»er la Nativiu del Signore \ for soprano, mer/o- 
•oprarm. tenor, chorus & orch. (1930). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
| Notturno * (1903,. 

. £""ot»ia drau.matica ’ (1913). 

Pontine di Roam 4 symph. poem (1917) 

'• |*» Joniana di Valle Giulia all* alba. 

2. I.a Ionian* del Intone al mattino. 

3 . La fontana di Trevi al mcriggio. 

• ViUa ■' trnmonto. 

AntKhe ane e dan/e per liuto • transcribed for orch.. 

, „ l ;' rl ‘<'917). 

• ?. i el,c <«92o). 

I mi d. Roma \ symph. poem (1944) 

I pm. di Villa Borghesr. 

2. ini presso una catacombe. 

3 - J pmi del Gianicolo. 

. s 1 ,;. 1 » Pi "' V? App,,. 

. r *! • :r.o r '» c pf, .. huu> »092*). 

• vv . • ; ■" ' f,om Ro **"d • • Rien. * (.935). 

Vetrate d, chicu \ symph. impression, (1927V 

«• U fuga in Egitto. V " 

2. San Michele Arcangelo. 

3 . Mattutino di Santa Chiara. 

. ,*• Swi Gregorio Mavno. 

Impreuion. bmsiliane 1 (.927) 
t. Nolle tropirale. 

2. II,Hainan. 

• S-Canione e danaa. 

i. PH , m^ve™ Cllb,, ° ’ ^ ‘ maM orch - Of**) 

a. L' adorazione dei Magi. 

3 . La nasciu di Venere. 

VOL. VII 


modi XU '• ,,,r,nc J " ,) variations 

Bac h’s Prelude and Fugue In I) nu„ transcription 1 1930), 

3 Organ Chorale I rdudet by Bach, transcription (19311. 

IUeK^/ r,r 111 CM*).' 

Uach s 1 assoc agha in C. mi., orch. interpretation (1934).* 

SOLO AND ORCHESTRA 

• Fantasia * for pf. (,907). 

Aietusa (Shelley; for mezzo-soprano (toil). 

I-a sent!viva (Shelley) for metro* soprano (1018), 
(amcerto gregoriano for vn. (1924). 

’ Concerto in modo mivolidico ’ (1944). 

Toccata for pf. (1928;. 

Concerto a nnque ’ for oboe, trumpet, vn.. double bass 
& pf. with stgs. ( 1934 ). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quartet. D mi. (1907). 

• Quartetto dorico * for 2 vn*., viola & cello (1944). 

VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC 
’ IViU siltane ’ for voice & 11 insu. (1917). 

1 (S, ' rl,c>; for '"erro-soprano & slg. 4 trt 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
6 Pieces (1904). 

• Pt«es 1.907). 

Sonata. B mi. (1917). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

3 Preludes on Gregorian Melodies (1921). 

Sei prut per bambini ’ for 4 hands (1946). 

■HO* SONCS 

• Ncvicau * (1906). 


Made into a ballet performed at the Rome Opera in 

k Iitfc iSj ee » eW - 0 t- <,d . , ? le pie<c * «« made into a 
ballet by Lisa Respighi, with a scenario by C. Guastalla 
performed at the Iea.ro alia Scala. Milan, in .937. 

Made into a ballet, with a scenario by Elsa Respighi 
performed al the Teatro Col6n, Buenos Aires, in ,948 
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\Storndlairicc ’ (1906). 

‘ Conirasio * (1906;. 

| Invito alia dauza ’ (1906). 

4 <-inquc canti all* arnica* (1906). 

'Sci melodic ’ (‘ Maitinatd *, * Abbaiuiooo *, * Fovero 
cor &c.) (1909). 

' Sci lirichc ’ (* 6 falce <ii lima * Noel anricn *, 
. I'ioi-sia *, &c.) (1909.'. 

‘ Sci lirichc ’ (‘ Nolle &c.) (1912). 

| Quailro riipcili tost .mi' (1914 . 

1 Cinque lirichc ’ <* I tempi a^ai loniani* C-anlo 
lunebrc &c.) (1917). 

‘ Quauro lirichc * (* I n so^no *. * La *cra \ * Sonra 
uu aria aniica &c.) (kjjo). 

4 Quauro lirichc armcne * (i«»zi 1. 

4 Quauro aric *ro//c*i armouie/aic ' (i 9 .* 4 >. 

‘ I re voealizzi ' (vvor.llc**) (1933). 

TRANSCRIFriONS 
(see alto Orchestral Work*) 

Monteverdi'* * Lamcnto d’ Arianna * for voice & »r<li 
<I9'»H). 

Vitah’s * Ciaccona ' for vn., «m. & organ 1909). 

I crgoleti’* ' l.a serva padrona *. recitative* and imtru- 
mentation (19JO). 

Cimarova’s * l.c a*tu*ic femininili *. re. native* and 
imtruinentation 1 num. 

Marcello'S cantata * Di.lone ' for soprano & orch. (193-, . 
LITERARY WORK 

4 Orpheus: manualc di cultura muticale *, with S. A. 
Luctani (Florence, 1926). 

RESPOND, RESPONSE (I.ai *' uiponso- 
rium). The answer of the choir to a verse or 
vcrsiclc by the priest or other solo singer. As 
a general rule •'respond” is used when speak¬ 
ing of the Latin service ', but *' response ” for 
the English. As to the English service, Mar- 
berk set out in 1550 a pi a insong arranged from 
traditional Latin usage for the English text. 
Building on this Tallis, Byrd and others wrote 
harmonized settings to responses of the daily 
Offices, including the Litany. Examples are 
to be found among 17th-century composers 
also, founded on the plainsong in the tenor 
voice, but many later settings abandoned this 
sound principle. Some of these survive in 
certain cathedrals. Specimens, l>oth of the 
earlier and later settings, arc to be found in 
Jcbb’s ‘Choral Responses* (1847-57). Of 
recent years several settings of great beauty 
have been made available for practical use. 

1. s., rev. a. 11. 

RESPONSORIAL PSALMODY. The 

earliest form in which psalms have been sung 
m the Christian church. It is a development 
from inflected monotone. In the earliest 
Christian days the recitation of the psalms was 
carried out by a single soloist, who monotoned 
the greater part of the psalm, but inserted 
various cadences or inflections at certain 
points of distinction in the verse. This was 
very probably but the carrying on of what had 
long been current in the synagogue. It was 
advisable not to leave the whole of the per¬ 
formance of the psalm to the soloist; and it 
became customary for the congregation to 
interject some small response at the close of 
each verse. Such a response was known 
among the Greeks as an acrostic ( dxpoor! X ioy 
1 For this ur Rf«ponsoriai. Psalmody. 


or QKpo 7 (\(vnoy ), and the technical word in 
Latin for this performance by the congregation 
was resftondeie ; hence this form of psalmody 
was called Rcsponsorial Psalmody. 

The refrain was originally very brief—an 
Amen or an Alleluia, a short text like the 
"For his mercy endureth for ever” of Psalm 
CXXXVI or some pregnant sentence drawn 
from the psalm which was being sung. In the 
earliest days the soloist’s text was very little 
removed from monotone, but already by the 
time of St. Augustine it had become more 
elaborate, and the ancient simplicity was 
looked upon as an archaism. 'Flic result was 
a performance somewhat resembling the 
familiar Litany. The psalmody remained 
'uch a short time in this comparatively simple 
'tage that very few actual monuments of it 
have survived. The Rcsponsorial Psalmody 
that exists is of the elaborate sort. Partly as a 
result ol the growing artistic feeling, partly also 
m consequence of the existence of trained 
singers in the great song school of Rome, the 
music, alike of the soloist who sang the verses 
of the psalm and of the choir who responded, 
was elaborated to a very high pitch. Then, 
since it was impossible to sing the whole 
psalm to a highly ornate chant habitually, 
certain verses were selected from the psalm 
for this elaborate treatment; and there grew 
up, therefore, the musical form called the 
Respond, which consisted in its simplest shape 
of a choral melody (called the Respond proper) 
alternating with one or more verses sung by the 
soloist. This form is found both in the music 
of the Mass and in that of Divine Service, and 
mainly as an interlude Ik tween the reading of 
lessons. In the former it is called for distinc¬ 
tion's sake Re sponsor ium Graduate or the Gradual. 
In the latter case it is simply railed Responso- 
rium; for the lesser Offices, which were sung 
without musical elaboration, there came to be 
a few simple forms of rcsponsorial music, 
im>dcllcd on the elaborate responds of Matins 
but differing from them in being simpler in 
texture. This brief form was then called 
Re sponsor i urn breve as distinct from the Resftonso- 
rium prolixum. 

I he highest development of elaboration was 
reached in the Gradual; but even there, in 
spite of all the embroidery, the primitive 
monotone around which everything else 
centres is still traceable; and careful analysis 
will show that with all its elaboration the 
chant is still an inflected monotone. This 
statement can most easily lx- proved by the 
study of a single group of Graduals which arc 
ordinarily ascrilx-d to the second mode, and 
arc decorated with similar melodic themes. 

The music falls into eight divisions, each 
of which consists of (a) an intonation, (b) 
the recitation in inflected monotone, (c) the 
cadence or pneutna or rnelisma. There are, in 
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all, fifteen different texts set to this scheme of 
music. The “Justus ut palma” is given here 
as being the best representative of the group ; 
but in two of the divisions another text is given 
as well, in order to reveal the structure the more 
clearly: 


Respond but only a part of it; and this 
custom spread till it was universal. 

The following Respond, then, which belongs 
to Matins of the First Sunday in Advent and 
stands at the head of the series, may be taken 
as representing this form of composition in an 
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The same plan holds good with the responds 
of the Office which arc found for the most part 
in the service of Matins. It is visible more 
plainly in the verses of the responds than in 
I lie responds themselves. Those of the Office 
use a set of invariable psalm melodies, one 
belonging to each mode; in these the mono¬ 
tone is very clear, and yet there is much 
elaboration in the cadences, and the forms are 
so plastic that they can by certain well-defined 
rules be readily adapted to the various texts of 
the verses. The Graduals in the Mass do not 
utilize these common forms for their verses: 
each verse is peculiar to the Gradual; but 
even so there is much similarity observable 
among them both in general structure and in 
detail. In decadent days even the responds 01 
the Office have their verses set to a special 
melody and not to the common one. 

As regards liturgical (as distinct from musi¬ 
cal) structure the respond of the Office is like 
the Gradual-Rcspond of the Mass, but not 
identical. In neither case is it common now 
to find more than one verse, but the Respond 
in the Office is often accompanied by the 
“ Gloria patri ” as well, in the early shape in 
which it consisted of one phrase, n6t two. 
Further, it liecame customary- in France to 
repeat after the verse not the whole of the 


unusually full shape. First is sung the Re¬ 
spond, In-gun by the cantor and picked up by 
the full choir after the first word : 
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A soloist sings the first verse to the psalm 
melody of the seventh mode : 

Quiquc lcrri«nac, ct filii hominum. simul in unum dive* 
cl pau|>cr. 

I he choir repeals the Respond from ** lie ** 
onwards as far as “ dicitc The soloist sings 
a second verse as before : 

Qui resit Israel, inicmle; qui ricducif vclul ovcm 
Joseph. 

I hc choir repeats the Respond from “ Xuntia ” 
to " ipse The soloist sings a third verse: 

Tollitc porlas, principct. vctiras. cl elevamini, poriac 
acicrnale*. el miroibil Rex Kloriae. 

The Iv is repeated from “ Qui regnalurus 
I he soloist sings the ‘‘Gloria Patri” (down to 
" Snn ‘ :, ° only) to the same psalm melody, 
an«l the choir repeats the whole Respond from 
“ Aspiciens Some of the Responds have 
been frequently treated in the |w.lvphonic 
style with very great effect, not only by the 
great masters of the ifith century, but even ax 
late as the time ofColonna, whose Kcsponsoria 
°f «l»c Office for the Dead, for eight voices, 
are written with intense appreciation of the 
solemn import of the text. A large collection 
of very fine examples, including an exquisitely 
beautiful set for Holy Week by Victoria, will 
lie found in Vol. IV of Proske s ‘ Musica 
divtna ’. xv. 11. r.. rev. a. ii. 

*" ahn l»nrfiioii. I*l4im.»ne. INalm-lv. 

RESPONSORIUM. &, Rrsfoxn. R,. 
sponsoriai. Psalmody. 

REST (Fr. silence, pause ; Ger. Pentu; Ital. 

I he signs used in musical notation for 
silences of various durations. That duration, 
equivalent to notes of various values, is shown 
by the form of the character employed to 
denote it. ' Q 

See Notation. 

RESTA, Natale. See Ciamm (I.. V.). 
RESULTANT TONE. See Combination 
Iont. for which it is an ol*olrxrcm term. 
RESZKE, DE. Polish family of singers. 

(i) Jean (rede Jan Mieczyslaw) de 
Rcszke (b. Warsaw, 14 Jan. 1830; d. Xice, 

3 Apr. 19*3), tenor singer. He was the eldest 
son of the controller of the Polish government 
railways. He was taught singing bv his 
mother, a distinguished amateur, ami at the 
age of twelve sang solos in the cathedral of 
Warsaw. He was taught later by Ciaffei. 
Cotogni and Sbriglia. Under the name “ ])«■ 
Rcschi ” he made his debut at Venice as a 
baritone in Donizettis ‘ Favorita ’ in [an. 

187.1, according to an eye-witness with success. 1 
In London lie made his debut at Drury Lane 
on 11 Apr. of the same year, and in the same 
part. He appeared there for two seasons in 
baritone parts in works by Mozart. Mcvcrbeer 
and Gounod. A contemporary* spoke of him 

31 J.l*n "| C n-4 f Micl ' acl *n ' Musical World’, 

* ' Athenaeum \ 18 Apr. an-l 35 July ,87, 


as one of whom the highest expectations might 
be entertained, having a voice of delicious 
quality; he phrased artistically and possessed 
sensibility, but lacked experience such as 
would enable him to turn his vocal gifts to 
greater account and to become an eflcctivc 
actor. It is interesting to find that the quality 
of the voice was even then considered to be 
more that of a robust tenor than a baritone. 
Under bis own name he made his Paris d£but 
at the Theatre -1 (alien as Fra Mclitone in 
\ crdi s ‘ Forza del dcstino * on 31 Oct. 1876, 
with some success, and as Scvcro (Donizetti’s 
* Poliuto ’), 5 Dec. and Figaro (‘ Barbicre ’), 
19 Dec. It was there that he acquired the 
French form of his Christian name, Jean, to 
which he kept afterwards. 

He made his tenor debut in the title-part of 
Meyerbeer's ‘ Robert Ic Diablc ’ in Madrid in 
1879 with great success. He played the part 
of St. John the Baptist on the production of 
' Ilerodiadc ’ in Brussels on 19 Dec. 1881, so 
much to the satisfaction of Massenet that he 
procured him an engagement at the Paris 
Opera to create the title-part of 4 Le Cid in 
which he made his d*!>ut on its production, 
30 Nov. 1883. I Ic was engaged there for four 
years, and sang the usual tenor parts, notably 
Don Ottavio (‘Don Giovanni’ centenary) 
and Romeo (in 1888, when Gounod's opera 
was first transferred to the Opera). On 13 
June 1887 he appeared in London again at the 
invitation of Augustus Harris, making his first 
appearance as a tenor at Drury Lane, as 
Radamcs, and singing Ix»hengrin, Faust and 
Raoul. I le worthily fulfilled his early promise 
by the marked improvement both in his sing¬ 
ing ami acting, and by his case and gentlemanly 
bearing, the improvements being almost 
entirely due to his own hard work and exer¬ 
tions. On 4 June 18UO, as Vasco da Gama 
in Mcyerliccr's ‘ l.’Africainc’, he made his 
first ap|K'arancc at Govern Garden, and from 
that season dates the revival of opera as a 
fa'hionable amusement in London. 

Until 1900, inclusive, dc Rcszkc sang nearly 
every year in England, his parts including 
John of Leyden in ‘ Le Prophctc ’, the Duke in 
' Un hallo ', Don Jose, Phoebus in Goring 
I homas's ‘ Lsrncralda*, Lancelot in Bemborg’s 
* Elaine Wcrthcr (in Massenet's opera). In 
the great parts of Wagner, such as Wahhcr, 
Frisian and Siegfried he was unrivalled, 
throwing new light upon the music by his 
wonderful power of interpreting the dramatic 
side, without losing sight of vocal purity; but 
he sang the parts in Italian. He sang for 
several seasons in America with his brother 
Edouard, and in Warsaw and St. Petersburg. 

On ii Dec. 1890 he took part gratuitously in 
the performance of ‘ Carmen ’ at the Opera- 
Comiquc in Paris, where Marie Galli-Maric 
reappeared in her original part and Melba and 
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Lassalle were in the cast. He reappeared at 
intervals at the Paris Opera, singing in * Sieg¬ 
fried ’ and ‘ Pagliacci ’ on the Paris production 
of those operas. He was announced in Reyer’s 
‘ Sigurd ’ in 1904, but was unable to appear 
through illness. He spent the latter part of his 
life in Paris, and from 1919 at his villa at Nice, 
and devoted himself to teaching. 1 

(2) Edouard de Reszke (b. Warsaw, 23 
Dec. 1855 ; d. Garnck, Poland, 25 May 1917), 
bass singer, brother of the preceding. He was 
taught singing by his brother Jean, CiafTci, 
Stcllcr and Colctti, and made his debut on 
22 Apr. 1876 as the King in “Aida ', on its 
production at the Th&Ure-It alien, Paris. He 
sang there with success for two seasons and 
afterwards went to Italy, where, in 1880, at 
Turin, he made a success in two new parts — 
the King in Catalani’s * Elda ’, 31 Jan., and 
Charles V in Marchetti’s ' Don Giovanni 
d’Austria ’, 11 Mar. He then appeared at Milan 
on the production of Ponchidli's ‘ Figliuol 
prodigo ', 26 Dec. From 1880 to 1884 he was 
engaged in D>ndon with the Royal Italian 
< Jp« ra until its collapse. IIc made his debut on 
•3 Apr. 1880, as Indra (Massenet's * Koi dc 
Lahore ’), but his success as a foremost lyric 
artist was established by his admirable per¬ 
formances of Saint-Bru in ' Les Huguenots', 
the Count in ‘ Sonnambula ’ and other im¬ 
portant parts. He appeared as Hagen, on the 
production of Reyer’s * Sigurd ' in Brussels on 
15 J'*ly 1884, etc. 

In 1883-84 hr reappeared in Paris at the 
Italian Opera (Theatre des Nations), with 
great success, in Verdi’s ' Simone Iiocea- 
'•cgra • ; i n Massenet’s ‘ Herodiade \ on its 
production in Paris; in Dubois’s * Aben- 
I jainet ’, 16 Dec. 1884, and in other operas. 
He was engaged at the Opda, where he first 
appeared on 13 Apr. 1883 as Mcphistopheles, 
•» part he sang subsequently in the 500th per- 
formance Of ’ FaustHe appeared as Lepo- 
rello in the centenary performance of ‘ Don 
Giovanni ’, on 4 Nov. 1887. At the invitation 
u« gUS ‘ m Harris hc “ n 8 in London again 
; n 1 " 7 . playing at the Italian Opera at Drurv 
bane the part of Ramfis in ‘Aida' and singing 
during the .season as Basilio, Saint-Bris, Mcphi- 
stopheles and I Icnry the Fowler (‘ Lohengrin ’). 
»rom 1888 to 1900 he sang in Drndon every 
season (except 1899) and added to his reper- 

, 7 1 C r P n rl5 of Al,,,aviva . Marcel, the Mefi- 
stoleie orBoito, and, most important of all, the 
"agnenan parts of Hans Sachs, King Mark, 
Kuiwcnal, Hundmg and Hagen, which, like 
' ' l,ro, l ,cr » he sang in Italian. From 1890, for 
many seasons, he sang in America with his 
brother, with the greatest success. I Ic sang at 
the M 0/ art (concert) Festival at the Nouveau 
• nc.itrc in Paris in the spring of ,906, under 


' NrVi! a vi ,c \o‘‘," of Jc ’*" ,,f kf ' lkc 


it a tcj.hr 


the direction of Reynaldo Hahn. In Feb. 1907 
he advertised his intention of opening a school 
of singing in London, and he appeared there 
on 13 June. 

( 3 ) Josephine de Reszke (b . Warsaw, 4 
June 1855; d. Warsaw, 22 Feb. 1891), soprano 
singer, sister of the preceding. She was 
educated at the Conservatory of St. Peters¬ 
burg, attracted the notice of Halanzicr at 
\ cnice, and was engaged by him at the Paris 
Opera, where she made her debut as Ophelia 
in Thomas’s ‘ Hamlet ’ on 21 June 1875. She 
sang there with success for some time, where 
she was the original Sita (Massenet's ‘ Roi dc 
Lahore ’), 27 Apr. 1877. Later she was very 
successful in Madrid, Lisbon, etc.; sang in 
London, at Covcnt Garden, as Aida, 18 Apr. 
1881, and again in Paris at the Theatre des 
Nations as Salome (‘Herodiade'), 13 Mar. 
1H84. She retired from public life on her 
marriage with Leopold de Kronenburg of 
Warsaw. A . c., rev. 

w.-'. —C. KZON. Ill nhi or. 1 I n Glc.ire* -l«. chant : Jean 

de Rp/kc Lyrk. \ Mar. 1925). 

• i, J ,?? u R ?*t e ( ‘ •>°T Vfllp Rcvur ’• J"«v 1021). 

JC4A de KcwLc , ariiclc. by sjriout ..utlioi. <M. & I... 

M. 1925. p. 195). 

1.21011. C >i aka, • Jc.10 .Ic Krirkr an. I the Great l».iy» of 

Opera (London. 1934). 

RETABLO I)E MAESE PEDRO, EL 
(‘ Master Peter's Puppet-Show ’). Cham¬ 
ber opera in 1 act by Falla. Libretto adapted 
Irom a chapter in Cervantes's ‘ Don Quixote'. 
Produced Seville, Teatro San Fernando, 23 
Mar. 1923 ist perf. abroad, Paris, in private 
(trans. by G. Jean-Aubry), 25 June 1923. 1st 
in England, Bristol (trans. by J. B. Ticnd), 
*4 '9*4- is* in U.S.A., New York (in 

Spaimh), 29 Dec. 1925. 

RETARDATION. A word used by some 
theorists to distinguish a small group of dis¬ 
cords which arc similar in nature to suspen¬ 
sions, but resolve upwards, as in the following 
example: 





RETHBERG, Elisabeth (actually Lisbcth 
fa"'"* (*• Schwarrenbcrg, Saxony, 22 Sept. 

Gcrma " soprano singer. She studied at the 
Dresden Conservatory, and in 1915 was en¬ 
gaged at the Dresden Opera. She appeared 
first at New Wk in 1922, and in London, at 
Covent Garden, in 1925 (further engagements 
there m 1934, 1935 and 1936). There was 
no hner A.da m her generation. She was the 
first to sing the title-part of Strauss’s ‘ Die 
ag>-ptische Helena ' (Dresden, 1928). 


R. c. 
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HuiUplli sscilEL. II. & -Friidmcii. F... ' Elisabeth 
Kcthberg : ilir Lebcn und Kuimlcrtum ' Dresden, 
I0a8>. 

RETI, Rudolph ( b . L’zicc, Serbia (Yugo¬ 
slavia), 27 Nov. 1885). 

American critic and composer of Serbian 
birth. He studied in Vienna at the music 
school of the Gescllschaft der Musikfreundc 
and the University, where he took a doctor's 
degree. In 1922 he was one of the founders 
of the I.S.C.M., which began with a festival 
at Salzburg. In 1930-38 he was chief music 
critic of the Vienna newspaper ‘ Das Echo ’. 
He then settled in the U.S.A. and took Amer¬ 
ican citizenship, lie is contributing editor of 
I he Musical Digest ’ and lectured to the 
American Musicological Society on * The 
Inner Process of Musical Structure’, after¬ 
wards published as a book, * The Thematic 
Process in Music’ (1950). Among his com¬ 
positions arc the opera * Ivan and the Drum ’, 
based on a talc by Tolstoy (1933); ‘The 
Greatest of All ’ (1 Corinthians, xiii) for solo 
voices, Chorus and strings (1943); pianoforte 
Concerto in 2 movements (1947); violin 
Sonata in the form of a passacaglia (1948); 
several books of pianoforte pieces, songs, etc. 


RETREAT. 'This, like the Tattoo, is a 
musical relic of the old ceremonial past of 
armies. Of course the original call “ Retreat" 
belonged to the battle throng and conveyed 
the order to retire to some position in the rear, 
its history being hoary with age. The modern 
" Retreat " is a ceremony which had its 
origin in the first decades of the 18th century 
and was a signal notifying that the gates and 
barriers of town, fortress or camp were being 
closed for the night. In the 17th century this 
" Retreat ” was played at sunset at the time 
for " Eat too”, but by the first decades of the 
tHth century these two are differentiated. 1 In 
Bland’s ‘ Military Discipline’ (1727) we see 
that 


Half an Hour Irefore I hr Gales are lo Ik- shut, which is 
generally al the Seltiny ..f the Sun. . . . the Drummers 
of the I ort-Ciuards arc to go u|>on the Kaniparls and 
heat a Kilital. to give notice . . that the Gates are 
Koine to he shut. 


We then read that 


I he Itrlrial, or 7 nl-loo, is generally beat at Ten-a-Clock 
at night in the Summer ami at F.ight in Winter. . . . The 
lal-loo, is the Signal Riven for the Soldiers to Retire to 
their Chambers. 

It was the former of these which, especially 
after the reintroduclion of fifes into the British 
army about 1745, became the foundation of 
the modern ceremonial “ Retreat ”. In the 
Rutherford fife book (r. 1750) and that of 
Thompson & Co. ( c . 1760) wc have the nota¬ 
tion of the “ Retreat ” played in “ English 
Duty ” and “ Scotch Duty ”. These, having 
long passed out of ken, deserve a brief quota¬ 


tion. They were almost identical: 



When the bugle showed itself in the light 
infantry at the close of the 18th century it was 
given a rail for this " Retreat ", notated in 
1798 as follows : 



A few years later a new “ Retreat ” was 
adopted by the infantry in general. It is the 
one which survives to-day, written originally 
(before 1798) by a certain F. Fraser as a duct 
for bugle horns. It was these bugle calls 
which preceded the ceremony of “ Retreat ” 
as played by the drums and fifes march¬ 
ing and counter-marching along the parade 
ground. As in the “ Tattoo ", the drums and 
hies opened and closed with the traditional 
three pause's. Soon after 1815 the above 
“ Retreat " was superseded by that of Potter 
in 3-4 time *, and this continued to be used 
until almost the close of the 19th century. 

In France examples of the ceremonial 
Utlutilt abound from the days of Louis XIV 
»/. 17 ■ 3 ) in many compositions by Lully, 
Philidor lain/ and others, set for hautbois, 
with the fundamental beats for the drum. 

11. c. f. 

Ill Ilt.lOGR ACHY 

* A Complete Tutor for the Fife ’ (London, r. 1750). 

’ lliinl Guide " (l^imlon, ll.d.). 

* Drum and Flute Duty * (War Ollier, Iatmlun, 1WH7). 
Drum. Mute ami UurIc Tutor ‘ (l/imlun, 1817). 

I AKMm. Him G., ’ Handel'* Kettledrum* and other 
Caper* on Military Mu*ic * (London. 1950)., . , 
KaSIMN. <;.. * Manuel central ile musique militaire 

(Paris iHjtt). 

Com n. S.. 1 I lie Art of Heating the Drum ’ (London. 

1U15). 

' 1 he Art of Clayiue the 1 ife ‘ <tendon, 1813). 

Tamm ini. G.. * The Fife M.*joi * (Loudon. r. 1856). 

' I he Com pleat Tutor for the Fife * (Lonilon. r. 1760). 

* I he Youin; Drummer'* ,\**i*t.mt * (l.ondon, 1785). 
i«r oho Drum* and Fife*. Military Call*. Reveille. 

Tattoo. 

RETROGRADE INVERSE IMITA¬ 
TION. See Recte et Retro, Per. 
RETROGRADE MOTION. See Can- 

CRIZANS. 

RETURNING NOTE. See Ornaments, 

<: U . 

REUBKE, Adolf (b. Halberstadt, 6 Dec. 
1805; d - Halberstadt, 3 Mar. 1875). 

German organ builder. llis principal 
achievement appears to l>c the organ of 88 
stops in Magdeburg Cathedral. H- G. 

REUBKE, Julius (b. Hausnicndorf nr. 
Quedlinburg, 23 Mar. 1834; d. Pillnitz, 3 
June 1858). 

German pianist and composer, second son 


1 Ste Tattoo. Alio Faksuk !t*r 11 , 1 . 1 . 


•). PP. 29-30. 
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of the preceding. His works, published 
posthumously, comprise a Sonata and various 
pieces for pianoforte, songs and an organ 
Sonata, ‘ The Ninety-fourth Psalm Of these 
only the last-named is widely known. Rcubkc 
was a favourite pupil of Liszt, who regarded 
him as a composer of unusual promise. The 
organ Sonata, however, is a work of far more 
than mere promise: it shows a ripeness and 
imaginative power truly remarkable in a youth 
barely out of his teens. It is also of consider¬ 
able importance in the history of organ music, 
as it undoubtedly led to the composition of a 
good many important organ works based on a 
“ programme It is in one continuous move¬ 
ment, falling into three sections — a fantasia 
and a very’ free fugue divided by a brief adagio, 
one theme serving as a basis of the three 
sections. The portions of the Psalm dealt with 
arew. i,a, 3,6, 7, 17, 19,22,23 of the English 
Prayer-Book version. No indication is given 
as to the connection between text and music, 
but the following appears to lie the scheme: 
First section, w. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7; adagio, 17, 19; 
fugue, aa, 23. The influence of Liszt is ap¬ 
parent, not only in the metamorphoses of theme, 
but in harmony and figuration. The sources 
of some of its most striking passages are to bo 
found in Liszt’s fugue on * Ad nos \ though 
be ore this became generally known it was 
customary to ascribe much of Reubkc’s har¬ 
monic and thematic treatment to Wagner. 
Liszt’s influence does not detract from its 
merit, and its genuine originality, power and 
effectiveness have establishes! it firmly in the 
organ repertory. c> , rev. 

{ RLULX (Rieu, Reux), Anselm* dc ( b . ?; 

Flemish 16th-century singer and composer. 
About 1524 he was in the Spanish chajiel of 
Charles V. He composed 2 books of madrigals 
(1543 and 1546) and single madrigals of his 
appeared in collective volumes, k. v. d. s. 

REUSNER, Esaias (b. Ixiwcnberg, Silesia, 
29 Apr. 1636; d. Berlin, 1 May 1679). 

German lutenist and composer. He was 
a pupil of his father (also called Esaias), a 
lutenist whose only known work for the lute 
comprises a l»ook of 100 sacred songs pub- 
I'shed in 1645. The younger Esaias became 
a child prodigy; in 1651 he was in the service 
°l the Polish Princess Radziwill at Breslau, 
where he was taught music by an unidentifi¬ 
able I-rencIi lutenist. In 1655 he was ap¬ 
pointed court lutenist at Brieg, and after 
various journeyings he became chamber 
lutenist to the court of Brandenburg in 1674. 
Me composed 2 books or music for 11-course 
lute and 2 lxx>ks of dance suites “ in the French 
manner” for 4 strings and continuo; all were 
published between 1667 and 1676. In one 
book of dance suites he collaborated with a 
colleague, J. G. Stanley, who must have been 


of English descent. Esaias’s last work was a 
collection of 100 sacred melodics for the lute, 
published in 1678. 8 suites, a Courantc and 
9 chorales by Rcusner are reprinted in both 
tablature and stafT notation in ‘ Das Erbc 
deutscher Musik ’ (‘ Reichsdcnkmaie ’, Vol. 
XII: ‘ Lautcnmusik des 17./18. Jahrhun- 

< * erls ’)• R. T. D. 

B»L— KounaiKA, K., ‘ Esaias Runner «ler J Oncer? 
, w^euiunR fur die dcuUche I.aulenmuMk 

det 17. Jahrhunderti (S.M.W., Vol. XV). 
Sparmakn, A., ‘ E. Rruincr • (Berlin, 1916). 

REUSS, August (b . Lilicndorf nr. Znaim, 
Moravia, 6 Mar. 1871 ; d. Munich, 18 June 
« 935 )- 

German composer. In 1899 he became 
a pupil of Thuillc at Munich. He lived 
chiefly at Munich, where he became professor 
at the Academy of Music in 1929. lie was 
one of the most gifted composers of the nro- 
romantic Munich school. His works include 
many songs, duets and choruses, two important 
string quartets, Opp. 25 and 31, a pianoforte 
Quintet, Op. 12, a string Trio, Op. 40, and 
several sonatas. His orchestral works include 
a prologue for Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s ‘ Der 
lor und der Tod’ (1901), 4 Johannisnacht ’ 
('903). ‘Judith’ (1905), 4 Sommer-Idyllc ’ 
'1922; and Ballet Suite (1931). A Serenade 
for violin and orchestra, Op. 41, and a piano¬ 
forte Concerto, Op. 48, should also be men¬ 
tioned, as well as works for the stage: two 
pantomimes and one opera, 'Herzog Philipps 
Brautfahrt ’ (libretto by Hans von Gmnppen- 
berg), produced at Graz in 1909. a. l. 

Rruirr, FHi*. Set Kaun (* Hannc Sate ' for or«h.). 

REUTTER, Georg (von) (b. Vienna, 1656 ; 
d. Vienna, 29 Aug. 1738). 

Austrian organist and composer. He be¬ 
came organist of St. Stephen’s Cathedral in 
Vienna in 168G and in 1700 court and chamber 
organist. He also played the theorbo in the 
court chapel from 1697 to 1703. In 1712 he 
succeeded lux as Ka/xllmtisler to the Gnaden- 
bdd in St. Stephen's, and in 1715 became 
hafxllmtiiUr of the cathedral itself. I (is church 
music was sound without being remarkable. 
Some of his instrumental music for organ or 
liarpsichord has been published in D.T.O., 
XIII, 11. On 8 Jan. 1695 he was knighted in 
Rome by Count Francesco Sforza, on whose 
family Pope Paul III bad bestowed the privi¬ 
lege of conferring that honour in 1539. 

REUTTER, Hermann (b . Stuttgart, 17 
June 1900). 

German pianist and composer. In 1920-22 
he studied composition with Walter' Cour- 
voisirr and pianoforte with Franz Dorfmullcr 
at Munich, and after a period during which a 
number of works written under the influence 
or Hindemith s earlier output established bis 
reputation as a composer, he was appointed to 
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thf post of teacher of composition at the 
Wurtteinbcrg High School for Music in 1932; 
in 1936 he became the director of the Frank- 
iurt o M. High School for Music. He now- 
lives in his native Stuttgart and devotes his 
time to composition and touring as a pianist. 

Reutter grew- up in the classical tradition, 
and during his student days he became 
closely acquainted with the neo-romantic 
school of Munich, the heads of which were 
Hans I'fitzner and Joseph Haas. Even 
though Rentier cut himself adrift from this 
school by becoming a follower of Hindemith, 
its influences may be traced through all his 
writing, especially in his numerous songs. 
Alter leaving Courvoisicr he came under the 
influence of the school of young German 
composers and musicians headed by Hinde¬ 
mith and the Atnar Quartet, who met at 
Donaucsr It ingen for a yearly festival of 
modern chamber music. Hindemith and 
I ionegger became the chief influences on the 
style of Reutter** early compositions, which 
are impressive by their vigour and boldness. 

1 hi* period lasted from 1923 to aliout 1930, 
when Rentier's subversive style gave way to a 
more popular and less provocative way of 
writing, and romantic and impressionist ele- 
ments became more marked. Rent ter, too, 
follows the general trend of musical develop¬ 
ment in Germany in the early 1930s, which 
manifests itself in a far-reaching simplifica¬ 
tion of style. Old German folksongs inspire 
his melodies, and his harmonization l>eromrs 
increasingly archaic. In his most recent 
writing he reverts to an eclecticism that 
explains the vacillations of his style, and he 
uses all musical forms, ranging from those of 
the polyphonic age to the mixed forms of the 
Present. The pioneer of the 1920s has liccome 
a defender of tradition, and though he has 
never given up experimenting and exploring 
new formal possibilities. Knitter's style now- 
shows few traces of the Donaucschingrn spirit 
and is to he placed somewhere Iretwcrn 
Pfttzncr and Hindemith. 

Rentier is the most fertile of present-day 
German composers, and the forms which 
most appeal to him are those of vocal music. 
His long association as an accompanist with 
singers such as Sigrid Onegin. Karl Erb and 
Martha Fuchs made him an expert in the 
treatment of the human voice. His artistic 
disposition is predominantly lyrical, and he is 
at his best when composing in this mood. It 
is thus not surprising that vocal compositions 
such as songs, choral works and operas not 
only outnumber instrumental works in his 
catalogue but arc of greater importance than 
the latter. 

In his operas, which have l»een performed 
in Germany with conspicuous success. Reutter, 
himself a man of letters, uses librettos of 


literary distinction. ‘ Dr. Johannes Faust ’ has 
become Rcuttcrs most popular success. It is 
in the manner of the “ number ” opera, and 
the composer makes use of all the resources of 
the operatic theatre. The music is popular in 
character: folksong influences the melodic 
material and the harmonization is arehaistic 
!. n S !'l c ' The * Odysseus * of 1942 is an 
" epic ” opera in which the chorus is used in 
the manner of the antique drama and plays a 
predominant part. Flic choral writing here 
is of great dramatic force and impressiveness. 
His one-act opera 4 Dcr Lubeckcr Totcntanz ’ 
reverts to the earlier expressionism. 4 Drr 
Weg nach Frcudcnstadt * of the same year is 
again in the epic manner and describes the 
sufferings of a woman who has lost everything 
in war. In 4 Don Juan und Faust’ (1949), 
his most recent opera, Rcutter aims at the 
creation of music-drama in its purest form by 
subordinating the music entirely to the libretto 
and the requirements of the stage. The vocal 
writing is recitative-like in character and only 
occasionally develops into aiioio ; the orchestra 
is used with the greatest restraint and only in 
the interludes is it given an opportunity for 
symphonic development. The work, a con¬ 
glomeration of operatic elements, spoken 
dialogue, miming and ballet, is stylistically a 
strange mixture of tonal and atonal writing 
brought about by an attempt to surround each 
leading character with a descriptive harmonic 
sphere. 

Of Rentier's choral works the most im¬ 
portant are * Der grosse Kalender ’ (1933) 
and the 4 Chorfantasic ’ (1939) on poems by 
Goethe. The former describes the events of 
a year in old peasant proverbs, folksongs and 
medieval lyrics; peasant rules for various 
days and months of the year are treated as 
a theme with Variations which provide the 
framework for the oratorio. 

A large amount of Rentier's composition 
consists of songs with pianoforte accompani¬ 
ment, many of them in cycles, and all set to 
words by great German poets. It is in these 
works that his lyrical gifts arc developed to 
the full, and even though many traces of 
romanticism anti impressionism arc to be 
found in his songs, his style here shows more 
personality and individuality than in most of 
his other works. Instrumental composition 
has not been neglected by Reutter, and it is 
not surprising that the pianoforte plays a 
predominant part in these works, the com¬ 
poser being an accomplished pianist. The 
following is a list of his more important 
compositions: 

OPI 1 RAS 

Op . 

31. ' I>ic I‘iin 7 c«in und drr Srhwcimhiri ’ (librello 
after Ham Ander*rn'. 1*138. . , 

33 - ' Saul *. 1 acl (lib. after Alexander l.ernci-HoIrnM . 
iOj 8 . rev. 
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up. 

34 * Der verlorene Sohn * (lib. by Andrt Gide, tram. by 
Rainer Maria Rilke). 1929. 

47. * Dr. Johannes Faust' (lib. on the old puppet play;, 

1936. 

55. * Odysseus * (lib. by Rudolf Bach, from Homer). 
194a. 

— 'Der Weg nach Freudenstadt'. 1 act, 1947. 

— ‘Der LQbecker Tolentan* \ 1 act (after Holbein', 

•947 (** aho Radio Music). 

— ‘ Don Juan und Faust' (lib. by L. Andersen, after 

Christian Dietrich Crabbe), 1949. 

BALLET 

4 fl- ‘ Die Kirmes von Delft *, 1937. 

RADIO MUSIC 

30. ‘ Der Silbervogc!.' 

35 - ' Der LUbecker Totenunz *, cantata (after Holbein) 
for solo voices & orch. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

— ' Missa brevis * for contralto, vn. & cello. 

CHORAL WORKS 

37 . ' Der neue Hiob: ein Lehrsluck ’ (1930). 

3 W. ' Vter Bettellieder ' (1930). 

43 . ' Der groue Kalender' (L. Andersen), oratorio for 
soprano, baritone, chorus, children's voice* A 
orch. ( 1933 ). 

44 - 'Der vhickliche Bauer' (Matthias Claudius . 

cantata for chorus & insts. (1944). 

49 . Ccsanc des DeuUchen ' (HoWerlin) for soprano, 
baritone. chorus & orch. (1037). 

Chorfantasie' (Goethe) for soprano, baritone, 
& orch. (1939). 

.', 3 . t Snmmen der Volker' (Herder) for chorus A ,,f. 

— I andora (Goethe) for mixed chorus (1039). 

ORCHESTRAL WORK 

4 '. ' Sinfonietta * for chamber orch. 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCIII SFR\ 

19. Pf. Concerto for chamber orch. (19 jf,). 

31. Concerto for pf.. vn. & cello. 

39 . Vn. Concerto (1933). 

Vo. Svmph. Fantasy for pf. A <« O3 0). 

• 1. t -Mirerto No, 4. G mi. 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

— I Phi Benia's Monologue (Goethe) for soprano (19,9V. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

!?* ?•"***• <*•«•>. 

31 . Rhapsody (1938). 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

a?. Sonata. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 
4 - Chaconne and Fugue. Cj mi. 

.I’ ,, a P , * Ma a Pocalvptiea.’ 

• on a ^'hor.ile by Bach. 

S ' Kleine*StOcke.' nfUn (WK 

29 . Dance Suite. 

32 . ' Kleine Stucke.* 

TWO PIANOFORTES 

'• ' Aiitattonisinus.' 

42 . Musik fur xwei Klasiere.' 

SONGS 

If ES&i:- 

CVC| " S,o™. Co..f.irt Kr!lr> 


Mattliias Claudius. Clemens Brentano, Fried- 
nch Holderlm. Friedrich Ruckert). 

57 - 5 . Antique Odes (Sappho), with viola. 

68. Russian Songs. Vol. III. 

K. W. It. 

Btau—I .ai x. Karl. ' Hermann Reutter’ in ' Musik und 
Mtinker der Geccnwan '. I. 203-15 (Essen, 1949). 

Src Nati onal Anthems (Gennany). 

REUTTER, Johann Adam Karl Georg 
(von) (b. Vienna, |bapt. 6 Apr.) 1708; d. 
\ icnna, 11 Mar. 1772). 

Austrian organist and composer. He was 
the son of Georg Kcuttcr and succeeded his 
father in 1738 as hafitllmeisUr of St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral in Vienna. In 1746 he was ap¬ 
pointed second court Kapellmeister, his duly 
Ik ing to conduct the music of the emperor’s 
church, chamber and dinner-table. On Pro- 
dieri’s retirement in 1751 Reutter exercised 
the functions of chief court Kapellmeister, but 
did not receive the title till the death of the 
former in 1769. As an economical measure 
hr was allowed the sum of 20.000 florins to 
maintain the court Kapelle (the whole body of 
musicians, vocal and instrumental), and he 
enjoys the melancholy distinction of having 
reduced the establishment to the lowest 
possible ebb. 

Kcuitrr composed for the court about 30 
operas, occasional cantatas and Italian 
oratorios for Lent; also a Requiem and 
smaller dramatic and sacred works. Ife was 
the original composer of several of Mclastasio's 
shorter pieces. His masses are showy, with 
rapid ami noisy instrumentation, so much so 
that "rushing ( rausehende) violins a la Kent let" 
liecamr a proverb. Burney heard one of them 
during bis visit to Vienna in 1772 and says 
" it was dull, dry stuff; great noise and little 
meaning characterized the whole perform¬ 
ance 

A symphony l,v Reutter is published in 
l> LO. XV, ii. In ,73, Rcuttcr married 
I hcrese Holzhauscr (d. .782), a court singer of 
merit. He was much favoured at court owing 
to Ins great tact; and Maria Theresa en¬ 
nobled bun in 1740 as “Edlcr von Rcuttcr". 
His name is inseparably associated with that 
<*f Haydn, whom lie heard sing as a boy in the 
little town of Hamburg and engaged for the 
cbo.r of St. Stephens, where Haydn sang 
irom 1740 to 1748. Rcuttcr treated the poor 
chorister harshly, and his behaviour when the 
l»oy's fine voice had broken was heartless in 
the extreme. c f . p 

B,, i Normr,. * Die bride, Rcuttcr a Is 

RFliv r ,|X T ,rn k «**«“*<*" (Vienna, ,915). 

REUX, Anselme de. See Rtb’LX 
RfiVE D’AMOUR, LE (Opera). A„ 

/SOBER. 

REVE, LE Opera). See Bruneau. 
REVEHaLE. Like “ Retreat ” and " Tat¬ 
too , this was another piece of ceremonial 
• • Prc^r t State of Munc in Germany *. |. 361. 
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music of the army of the past. The “ call ” 
awakened the soldier at early dawn. The 
name of tin* ceremony, but not necessarily the 
music, is of great antiquity, and is mentioned 
in 16th-century works on the art of war. In 
the British service the earliest notation for the 
drums and fifes is to Ik* found in the books 
published by Rutherford (r. 1750). Thomson 
& Son (r. 1760) and Longman & Broderip 
(1785). I lere is the “ Reveilly" of this period, 
a most sprightly piece : 



There were also two specimens of the “Scotch 
Reveilly ”, one of which is published in 
Farmer, ‘Handel's Kettledrums' (1950, 
p. 36). It is extremely interesting, since the 
first two bars arc identical with the ' Brangill 
of l'oictu ’ in the Scottish Skene Manuscript 
(1615-35) and that in Jehan T.d >011 rot’s 
‘Orchesographic’ (1389). The other ‘•Scotch 
Reveilly", adopted by the English quite early, 
took this form: 



tie. 


When Potter's '* calls" were adopted by 
the British War Office in 1816 this “Scotch 
Reveile ” found a place in a newly devised 
awakencr for the British troo|»s. The “ Rc- 
vcile ” (sic) was now cpiite an elalnirate cere- 
mony with three movements: (1) The old 
English ” Reveile", which had lieen christened 
" Flic Mother", probably f«»r honorific 
reasons; (a) A moderalo entitled * The Three 
Gamps which o|H*ned thus: 

(3) The “ Scotch Reveile ” in i(* time instead 
of 2-4 and with the opening of * Captain 
Morgan's March ' substituted for the first 
two bars. 

This arrangement of " Reveille " was still 
being played in 1887 and lasted here and there 
until the close of the century, when a modified 
version took its place. Nor is it quite defunct, 
since traces may be found to-day in the U.S.A., 
which is still a reliquary for out-of-the-way 
reminders of the British past. There No. 1 
(wrongly named ‘ Three Camps ’) and No. 3 
(‘Slow Scots’) have thrived since Joshua 
Cushing publisher! his * Fifers’ Companion ' 
in 1803 down to the recent ‘ Eclipse Instructor 
for Fife ’ by Paul dr Yillr. 11. r.. f. 
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Ste alio Drums and Fifes. Military Calls. Retreat. 
Tattoo. 

REVERBERATIO GUTTURIS (Eat.). 
See Ornaments. B (i). 

REVERSE. See Ri.cte et Retro. 
Rovescio. 

REVESZ, Geza (b . Siofok, Hungary, 9 
Dec. 1878). 

Hungarian psychologist, lie studied law 
anti philosophy at the universities of Budapest, 
Munich, Berlin, Gottingen and Paris, taking 
doctorates in these subjects at Budapest and 
Gottingen, and becoming professor at the 
former place in 1918. In 1922 he became 
director of the Psychological Laboratory in 
Amsterdam and in 1932 Professor of Psy¬ 
chology at Amsterdam University. Besides 
many periodical articles on music and psy¬ 
chology and books on various cognate subjects, 
he published a lengthy study of ' The Psy¬ 
chology of a Musical Prodigy \ it. a. 

Rrvicrlty, Gyula. Ste Milialovich (* Death of Pan "• 
tympli. 

REVUELTAS, SU vest re (b. Santiago 
Papasquiaro, Mexico, 31 Dec. 1899; d. 
Mrxico City, 5 Oct. 1940). 

Mexican composer. lie studied violin and 
composition at the National Conservatory in 
Mexico City. In 1916 he went to the U.S.A., 
where he took theory lessons with Felix 
Borowski. On his return to Mexico in 1929 
he was appointed assistant conductor of the 
Orqucsta Sinfonica dc Mexico. Later he 
conducted other instrumental groups in 
Mexico City. In 1937 he went to Spain, 
where he was associated with the Fine Arts 
Department of the Loyalist Government 
during the Spanish Civil War. He then 
returned to Mexico. He died on the night of 
the first performance of his ballet ‘ El renacuajo 
pascador ’ (* Golliwog takes a Stroll ’). 

It was not lx*forc the age of thirty that 
Rcvucltas began to compose seriously. From 
the very first he adopted an original modern¬ 
istic style, characterized by melodic terseness 
and considerable harmonic acerbity. H' s 
music is steeped in Mexican mclos; lie often 
combines folk-like themes in dissonant counter¬ 
point. All his music is programmatic, even 
if this programme is ostensibly abstract, as 
for instance in his “ geometric dance 
* Pianos *, which he defines as “ functional 
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architecture, which does not exclude senti¬ 
ment His thematic material, while inspired 
by Mexican folk music, is entirely original: 
he never used actual folksongs in his works. 
He often doubles his melodies in thirds, a 
procedure typical of Mexican popular music. 
When fuller sonority is required he adds 
another third below, producing a series of 
consecutive triads. His rhythms follow the 
Mexican pattern, with its characteristic com¬ 
bination of 3-4 and 6-8. The basic rhythmic 
figure is usually a steady pulse of even notes, 
but it is ornamented in other instruments by 
an extremely complex network of non-over- 
lapping syncopation. 

The titles of his works often refer to Mexican 
geographical places. Such arc the orchestral 
movements ‘ Cuauhnahuac which is the 
Indian name of the popular Mexican resort 
Cuernavaca, and ‘Janitzio', titled after a 
fishermen’s island. * Ventanas * Caminos ’ 
and 1 Esquinas * (‘ Windows \ ' Roads ’ and 
‘Corners’) also pertain to the Mexican scene. 

( )nc of his most original scores, ' Colorinrs ’, 
takes its title from a Mexican tree, the dried 
fruits of which are used for necklaces commonly 
worn by the Indian women of Mexico. 

Rcvucltas affected a Saticsquc humour in 
•such pieces as ‘ 8 x Radio ’ (octet for radio) 
and 1 Duo para pato y canario ’ (' Duct for 
Duck and Canary’) for soprano with instru¬ 
mental accompaniment. In his vocal com¬ 
positions he showed a great gift of lyrical 
expression: some of his songs are simple 
melodies in an almost Schubertian vein. His 
Homcnajc a Federico Garcia Lorca’ for 
chamber orchestra is a poignant homage to 
55 * p°« killcf ( dtiring the Spanish civil war. 
His ballet music shows an understanding of the 
s,a 8 c - He also wrote several film scores. He 
e xcelled in compositions for small instrumental 
groii|» and never wrote a symphony. 

Most of his music remains in manuscript, 
and for this reason it is rarely performed out¬ 
side Mexico; but his importance for the 
development of national Mexican music in 
the modern idiom can hardly be exaggerated. 


Q-. ‘Silvern* Revudia, and 
t.Ncw York. 1049 ). P|>. *47-51. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

BALLETS 


. ; ' "nacuajo pawador • (1936). 


FILM MUSIC 

Red*i‘ (1933). 

. Pancho Villa * (19.6). 

.Lllnd.o* (,9,8). 9J , ‘ 

• I Vn’S rf, r. de Baia ’ (1918). 

‘ ! ,,. ,| i?"° ,a mucr,c ' < *939). 

dc jb- >° • on - novel by Mariano Azueta (1 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' Cuauhnahuac * (1930). 

' Esquina* * (1930). 

Ventanas' (1931). 

* Akancta* ’ (1932'. 

* Colorinrs ’ (1933'. 

‘ 8 x Radio ‘ (1933). 

‘ *?"»?» ‘ (' 934 ). 

(-jnunot ( 1934 ). 

‘ Janitrio ’ (1916). 

‘ llomenajr a Federico Garcia Lorca ' (1936'. 

* Scntemay* * (1938). 

VIOLIN’ AND ORCHESTRA 
’ Tocata * (1913). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

* Dm* para paio y canario ‘ (1931). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
3 Sirin* Quartets (1930 31). 

‘ Feria ‘ lor stg. 41c! 1932). 

•Dos tancionrs* (Nicolas Guilkn) for voice and var . 
msts. ( 1937 )- 

' Siete candooes ’ (Federico Gama Lorca) for voice & 
var. insts. (1938). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

3 Piece* (1932). 

SONGS 

2 Sonic* < 1917 ) 

1. Harm. 

2. El trtololr. 

REVUTSKY, Lev Nikolayevich ( b . Yrio- 
vits nr. Poltava, 20 Feb. 1889). 

I krainian composer. He received his 
initial musical training at home, learning to 
play the pianoforte; later he became a pupil 
of the Ukrainian composer Xicolay Lisscnko 
and finally he studied composition at the Kiev 
Conservatory under Glicrc. In 1942 he began 
his educational activity, first at the Kiev 
Musical and Dramatic Institute named after 
Lisscnko and later at the Conservatory there. 

After working on his first Symphony (which 
remained in a fragmentary form) and writing 
a number of pianoforte and vocal composi- 
,, . ons ’. ' vc *l as making arrangements of 
Ukrainian folksongs, he completed in 1921) 
his second Symphony, which was awarded 
.1 prize in the musical contest of the Soviet 
Republics held in the same year; in a revised 
form the same Symphony won the Stalin Prize 
in 1941. It was followed by a Concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra, several cycles of 
solo and choral arrangements of Ukrainian 
folksongs, many of them for mass choirs 
including the 4 Song to Stalin ’. 

In 1938 Revutsky was awarded the Order 
of the Red Banner and in 1941 the title of 
People’s /Artist of the U.S.S.R. His early 
compositions, in particular those for pianoforte 
are evidently influenced by Tchaikovsky and 
Rakhrnamnov. At a later stage he turned to 
Ukrainian folksong. One of his merits is to 
have edited and put the final touches to many 
works by the Ukrainian composers Lissenko 
(the opera ‘Taras Bulba’ [with Liatoshin- 
**> !. fragments of Sappho, etc.) and Victor 
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Kossenko pianoforte Concerto and others). 

Rcvulskv's chief works are as follows : 

Music for play* a:nl films. 

* Sow: to Stalin’. iani.ua for chorus & orcli. Maxim 

Kilskoi . 

Arrangements of l ktainian folksong. 

Battle *oiiu«. 

Symphony No. i unfinished . 

S\ inphony No. 2 1939!. 

• Solemn Overture* u. 

1’f. Comer to No. i. 

I’f. Concerto No. j. 

Hiiii . — LiATOtni\SKV. B.. Article on ami M mplionv 

(* Soviriskaya Mmik t *. |an. iqj*, . 

s. c.. k. 

REXROTH-BF.RG. See Berg, Natanaei. 

REY, Cental Resid ' (b. Istanbul, 25 Oct. 
• 9 ° 4 )- 

I urkish pianist, condurior and composer. 
He is the son of Ahmed Rc$id Rev (b. 1JI70'. 
a government official who was for fourteen 
years clerk at the Seraglio, later became 
governor of two vilayets and was twice (1912 
and 1920) Minister of the Interior. He was 
also a successful author, poet and translator 
of I.atin and French classics. Cental Kcsid's 
elder brother, F.krem Rqid Rev (6. 1900), is 
a poet and playwright. C. R. Rev Itcgan at 
an early age to receive pianoforte lessons and 
attended the (ialatasaray Lyceum c»f his native 
city, the l.vcee Billion in Paris and the College 
Saint-Antoine at Geneva. Ilis musical stmlies 
were continued at the Geneva and Paris Con¬ 
servatoires, and during a second stay in France 
in 1920 he studied composition with Laparra 
and the pianoforte with Marguerite Long. 
I le also received instruction in conducting 
from H. Defausse and attended the cour\«s ol 
Faurt and E. Matlie. In 1922 he gave his 
lirst pianoforte recital in Paris and the follow¬ 
ing year, returning to Istanbul, hr was 
appointed professor of the pianoforte at the 
Conservatory and shortly afterwards professor 
of composition, both of which posts he still 
holds (1953). Ini 92G he was made a memlter 
of the French Society of Composers, and 
during the years following several of his works 
were performed in Paris. In 1934 he 
organized a string orchestra at the Istanbul 
Conservatory, the nucleus of the later Istanbul 
Municipal Orchestra. During these years 
he wrote a series of works for the stage for 
dates see Catalogue below), which were success¬ 
fully produced at Istanbul, ami ‘ Luxurious 
Life particularly popular in Turkey, was 
also filmed. 

From 193B to 1940 Rev was musical 
director of Radio-Ankara, but he then re¬ 
turned to Istanbul and resumed bis teaching 
at the Conservatory. In 1946 he founded the 
Istanbul Philharmonic Society and continued 
to conduct the orchestra which had by that 

1 Originally Cental Rcjid Fr. Djemal Kechid'. but 
"hen tlic law requiring every Turk to have a family 
name fame into force in i«m. I.e became C. R. Key. 
He Continued, however, to me the fr.-ncli form for hi* 
concert* and publication*. 


time been brought up to full symphonic 
strength. In 1949 he was appointed Musical 
Director of the then newly established Radio- 
Istanbul. He has also appeared as guest 
conductor in various foreign musical centres: 
Athens (1949). Naples and Rome (1951), 
Paris (1951 and 1952), etc. 

Rev's early compositions show the influence 
of Mussorgsky, Debussy, Ravel and Stravinsky; 
a personal style first appears clearly in the 
Chants d’Anatolic’ of 1925, from which year 
until the appearance of the string Quartet of 
*935 * ,c endeavoured to produce “ national 
music" by making extensive use of folk 
material from Asia Minor in his works. He 
claims that front this Quartet onwards until 
lie came to the opera ' (^elcbi' his music has 
a mystical atmosphere resembling that of the 
old masters of Oriental music; but his latest 
works are in a more conservative western 
style based on elements of classicism and 
romanticism. o. <>. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

opfras 

* I .iirr ..in* dire ' libretto by l.krvm Itcjid Rcy, ba*c«l 

.11 Alfred lie Mmv. li, i Act < 1290 ). 

* N . uMirck* lib. In N.ivirr Fromentin), 3 act* 

* •'iihaii Om * lib. by K. It. Rev), ?, act* (ioa*- 23 >. 

* l.'l.iKhaulerneni * lib. by I*. It. Key , i act* (I 9 'J 4 )« 

* /-rvlirk * lib. |» K. It. Rev). | atlv (1926). 

* A I ratted)' in the Village * (lib. by F.. It. Key), l J«t 

< 1029'. 

* (.Vlebi * bb. by I*.. It. Roy). 4 act* (l 9 li 47 ). 

OPFRFTTAS 

* la- I'etit Cli.t|>erun rouge* after Perrault), a wenet 

llto). 

* Three Hour* *. 3 act* (1032' lib. by F. It. Key). 

* laivirinu* Fife * lib. by F. It. Key), 3 act* ( 1933 ). 

* Deli-Dohi' (lib. by F. It. Key), 3 aoU < 1031 >• 

* Viz Ca/ 3 art* 193 V lib. by F. It. Key). 

* Madura *. t act* <1936) lib. by F. It. Rev). 

* llata C'i\a *, 3 art* (1937) lib. by F. It. Key). 

HIATT 

* Revue of tin- Me* * lih. bv F. It. Key) (><»JI '• 

INCIDFN F.AF Ml'SIC 
I. N. (/-amlibeI* ‘Or yuri * (i<) 3 j). 

Miake*|>eare's * ll.nulet * (1934). 

Shakc*prafe** * Kim; Lear * (lottil. 

Shake* peare'* * Macbetli * (to36). 

CIIOKAI. WORKS 

Folk***** of A'ia Minor, arr. for j-part clioru* 

2 Chorusc* for women’* voice* (Yunu* tmre) 

ORCIIFSI RAI. WORKS 

’ Scene* torque* 4 piece* arr. ste also Pianoforte Mu*ic' 
*1928). 

* la Iwmlr du Bcbck *vnipb. poem (192ft). 

* i’av»ai{r» du *olcil *, impression* D93t). 

* Kararot *. symplt. poem in 12 movement* (l 9 :»°- 3 i'- 

* Irivianiane* *. imprrwiom (1931). 

* Initiation '. *y:i»pli. |K»em ( 

S\ inplionv. D mi. (1941). 

* L*Appel *, tyrnph. |*ocm (19 jo). 

SOLO INSTRUMFNT AND ORCHESTRA 

* Introduction ct danse * for cello (1928). 

' Concerto chromatiquc * for pf. (1932 j j'. 

Vn. Concerto (1939). 

Pf. Concerto, C no. < 194G 48). 

* Piece* concerlames * for cello (I 9 .V). 



REY COLAQO 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
‘ Myilique ’ (Mevlana Mcsnevi) (1938). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
*In 5-8 Time ’ for wind 3 lei (193a). 

Siring Quartet (1935). 

Quartet for vn., viola, cello & pf. (1938-39). 

(‘•(S) ' en0r ’ 4 ‘ C ‘ & Pf ' ( * ,evUna Nf "ne«) 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Short Piecei (1936). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Sonata for 2 pf«. (1924). 

Seine* turque»\ 6 piece* on Turkish folk tune* 
(19*7-28). 

Paywgei de soleil \ 6 piece* on folk tune* of Asia Minor 

(1930-31). 

Sonata (1936). 

,ui >*- 

r antaiiie * (19.18). 

SONGS 

Verlaine and Jean I-ahor) (19201. 

. ''UHrande lynque , 8 song* (l agore) 11921 . 
^o£-S an " dAna,olie ' on Turkish folk tune* 
ta Song* ° n folk tune* from Asia Minor (1929). 

Also him music, marches, several separate songs, Ac. 

REY COLAgO, Alejandro (b. Tangier, 
Apr. 1854; d. Lisbon, 19.18). 

Portuguese musician. He studied in Ma- 
drtd, Parts and Berlin, and returned to Lisbon 
as a teacher of the pianoforte. He did much 
lo encourage the performance of chamber 
music, but is chiefly remarkable for his interest 
mjados and other forms of Portuguese national 
song, which in his hands appear as genuine 
music. He edited one or two collections of 
I ortuguc.se folksongs and dances. .. n. t. 

J«n-B*pti.te (i) (b. Tarascon, c. 
• 7 Go; d. Paris, 1822). 

French cellist and coinjioser. He is said to 
have taught himself the harpsichord, violin 
and cello. He occupied the post of maUu dr 
>*""</«, at the cathedrals of Vivien and L /es. 
and wem to Paris in .783, establishing himself 
" * Professor of music. A year later he 

as admitted into the Opdra orchestra, and he 
;PP° ,n, mcnt as cellist there until his 
( cam. A potpourri (Op. 1) of his for piano- 
pub “ hcd b >' ^ Paris, an,I 

°. f Par ” brOU S hl ° Ul h “ ‘ Co >«rs 
XT,h! ,rC dc f ,nusi nnc et de piano’. In 
•I m, Sa,n , C f : rm P ublishcd ‘ Exposition 
£ 1 t l harmoni '= ""‘oric gyrate 

fo,cX, b P l pr,Kluccd lwl " ;™ aias 

T (*• Uuzctic fXv 

lam-et-Garonne), 18 Dec. 1734- d Paris 
•5 July 1810). ’ 

French conductor an,l comnmw u;, 
,udi„ began a, 

later hr became 

he fVd lb, 01 *™* Un,il ,hc of forty 
seiUc S * T } ar P ° S 1 , \ at -Montpellier, Mar- 
’ Uor< leaux and Nantes. It was at the 


REY(L. C.J.) , 4 , 

last-named town that a summons to Paris to 
take part in the production of Gluck’s * Al- 
ceste’ reached him in 1776. Three years later 
Louis X\ I appointed him master of his private 
music with a salary of 2000 francs. In the 
same year the king decorated him with the 
Urdcr of Saint Michel and appointed him 
SunnUadant de la ChapeUe. In .787 he was 
appointed conductor at the Opera, replacing 
franc,cur. According to F^tis and Michel 
Urcnet, Key conducted the orchestra of the 
Concert Spirituel between 1782 and 1786, and 
some of his compositions were performed there. 
In 1794 1*5 became a member of the jury of the 
Institut National de Musiquc. 

After the French Revolution Rey was elected 
a member of the Committee of Administration 
or the Affairs of the Op*ra, and in May 1700 
he was nominated professor of harmony at the 
Conservatoire. It was there that F. J. FtHis 
became his pupil and was instructed by him 
according to the principles of Rameau. So 
staunch was his adherence to bygone traditions 
that he became involved in the turbulent 
discussions which were roused by Catcl’s in¬ 
novations. Finally his championship of his 
friend Lcsueur brought about his dismissal 
from the Conservatoire in 1802. Napoleon 
soothed his wounded feelings by nominating 
him his maUte de ehapellt two years later. 

As a conductor Rey was closely associated 
uith all the great composers of his day and took 
his share in the production, of the masterpieces 

1, ,C v C f , T , i G l UCk>Pa " ic,, °’ Cr *T. Ecmoinc 
and Mlhul. Sacchini, on his death-bed, on- 

trusted the completion of his opera * Arvirc et 
Evelina to his friend Rey. This commission 
was conscientiously carried out by him, and 
the opera was produced on 29 Apr. 1788. IIc 
is also said by Fctis to have written all the 
ballet music in the same composer’s opera 
(Ldq>e a Colone and in Salieri’s * Tararc ’ 
but there is no other evidence for this. 

Rey s original compositions comprise some 
manuscript motets with orchestra, several of 
which were performed in the Chapellc du Roi 
and some sof/ege studies which are included in' 
he third part of the * Solfeges dt. Conserva- 

!°! r ’ '„ C 1 an '; H “ op*™ 111 one act, entitled 
A^nonetCoronis’was performed at the 
I ans Op^ra in . 78.. I his was written in con¬ 
junction with his brother. 

dcv 1 , J,. . E - rcv - m. 1.. p. 

26 ^ Lau/ertc, 

20 Oct. 1738; d Pans, ,2 May ,811). 

orece,bna f H ‘ .“J «>*e 

preedmg He had his first musical training 

roulotTn ? ,hc Abbe * Saint-Semin! 

orch^ a , v C r Ca *n C 3 CC,,is ' in ,hc ,hca,rc 
orchestra at Montpellier and went to Paris in 

° pr . of,t b >‘ Bcr 'eau’s teaching. Two 
>ears later he occupied the post of cellist at the 
principal theatre in Bordeaux, an appointment 
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which he held for nine years. At ihe end of 
1766 he became a member of the Paris 
Opera orchestra, and in 1772 he was admitted 
into the orchestia of the Chapcllc du Roi. 
After forty years’ service Rev retired from the 
orchestra with a pension in 1806. FYiis says 
that he cut his throat in delirium caused by a 
nervous fever. 

Key wrote some trios for two violins and 
cello, some duos for violin and cello, etc., and 
a brochure entitled ‘ Memoirc justilicatif des 
artistes dc I'Academic Rovalc dc Musique, ou 
response la lettre cgui leur a ete adressec le 4 
Sept. 1789’. This last was a reply to Papillon 
dc La Ferte’s complaints of the behaviour of the 
members of the Opera orchestra. 

e. it. -a., rev. m. l. p. 

REYER, Ernest (real name Louis Etienne 
Rey) (b . Marseilles, 1 Dec. 1823; d. I.e 
l.avandou, llyeres, 15 Jan. 1909). 

French composer. I le learnt the elements of 
music as a child at the free school of music 
founded at Marseilles by the Florentine Bar- 
soli. At this age, though he had made up his 
mind to become a professional musician, he 
did not display more than an average aptitude 
for the task; so that his father, seeing no 
reason to suppose that he would earn a liveli¬ 
hood by music, and hoping to cure him of his 
ambitions, sent him at the age of sixteen to 
Algiers, where the boy’s uncle was a govern¬ 
ment official. Neither his uncle nor his com¬ 
parative ignorance of scholastic harmony and 
counterpoint prevented him from coin|iosing 
songs and other works on a small scale, some of 
which became popular sucresses, and he even 
succeeded in having a Mass performed in the 
cathedral at Algiers to celebrate the return to 
the city of the governor-general, the Due 
d'Aumale. This com|K»ition, which was dedi¬ 
cated to the duchess, was never heard again 
and has remained unpublished; but its per¬ 
formance opened the eyes of his parents, and 
when, on the outbreak of the revolution in 
1H4H, Rcycr found himself deprived of his 
patron s support and obliged to return to 
Paris, no further objections were raised to his 
making music his career, and he settled down 
to hard study under his aunt Mmc Louise 
Farrenc, herself a composer of some distinction. 

Me made many literary friends at this time, 
among them being Flaubert, Gautier, Louis de 
Corrnenin, Mery and others w*ho had Oriental 
interests in common. The east was a ready 
source of inspiration to the romantics and 
it often influenced Rcycr in his choice of 
librettos. Two of his first works, written after 
he had emerged from his technical studies with 
Mmc Farrcnc, were on Oriental subjects, and 
both were provided by Gautier. These were 
‘ Le Sllam’, a symphonic ode in 4 parts on the 
model of Felicien David's 4 Le Desert', which 
was produced with success at the Theatre- 


Ycntadour on 5 Apr. 1850, and ‘Sacountala’, 
a ballet-pantomime in 2 acts, given in July 
1838 at the Opera, where a dramatic cantata, 
4 Victoirc ’, saw the light just a year later. 
Both 4 Le Selam ’ and 4 Sacountala * were 
favourably criticized by Berlioz, who praised 
the young composer for the beauty and restraint 
of his orchestration and commented on the 
fact that his instruments of 44 percussion ” were 
not instruments of 44 persecution ”. 

Between these two works Rcycr had written 
a one-act opha-iomiqut with a libretto by Mdry, 
* Maitre Wolfram’ (Thcatrc-Lyrique, 20 May 
1834; revived Opcra-Comiquc, 1873), and 
this again was warmly praised by Berlioz, as 
well as by HaWvy, and ran for many nights. 
Mis next opera, 4 La Statue ’, based on a sub¬ 
ject in the 4 Arabian Nights ’, showed signs of 
maturity in its understanding of the technique 
of the theatre, and the individual character 
and melodiousness of the music attracted the 
notice of Bizet. Originally in 3 acts, it was 
produced at the Thl&tre-Lyrique, in Apr. 
1861, two years after the appearance of 
Gounod's 4 Faust ’, and revised for the Op^ra- 
Comiquc in Apr. 1878, with recitatives to take 
the place of spoken dialogue so that it might 
conform to the conventions of opera-houses 
outside France, and rewritten in 5 acts for the 
Op£ra in Feb. 1903. In 1862, the year after 
the original production of ‘La Statue’, a 2-act 
opera, * Eros tale ’, was given at Baden-Baden 
(21 Aug.), along with Berlioz's 4 Beatrice ct 
Benedict ’, and it was revived for two nights 
only at the Opt ra in Oct. 1871. 

Meanwhile Rcycr was meditating another 
o|iera on a legend drawn from the Nibclungen 
cycle by his friends Du Lode and Alfred Blau. 
For the moment, however, this was to remain 
only in his head, as he found it easier to earn 
a living by writing musical criticism rather 
than grand opera. Twenty years earlier he 
had tried his hand at journalism in the columns 
of the 4 Presse ’, the 4 Revue Fran^aisc ’ and 
the 'Courrier de Paris’, and now after various 
vicissitudes he was offered the post of critic to 
the ‘Journal des Debats’ in place of d’Ortigue, 
who had succeeded Berlioz. Me went out to 
Cairo for the paper to attend the first night ol 
Verdi's ‘Aida’ in Dec. 1871, and then re¬ 
turned to Paris to break lances on behalf of 
Wagner and Berlioz, as well as Franck, Bizet, 
Lalo and other composers of the young French 
school. Many of these articles were subse¬ 
quently published in the volume 4 Notes de 
musique ’ (Paris, 1875) and in the posthumous 
4 Quarantc Ans dc musique ’ (Paris, 1909), the 
material for which was selected by Emile 
Henriot from articles which had appeared 
between 1837 and 1897. 

Rcyer’s election to the Institut, where he 
succeeded Felicien David in 1876, was natur¬ 
ally a stimulus to his musical as distinct from 
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his literary activities, as it was a definite official 
recognition of his merits as a composer. But 
there were many obstacles to the production 
of the new opera, 4 Sigurd and for years the 
work remained unheard except for a few 
excerpts and the overture, which Pasdcloup 
introduced to the public at his popular con¬ 
certs. At last, in 1883, the management of the 
Theatre de la Monnaic in Brussels offered to 
mount it, and there it received its first per¬ 
formance on 7 Jan. of the following year. On 
15 July following it was produced in London, 
at Govern Garden, and again in Jan. 1885 at 
Lyons, and then on 12 June of that year it 
was heard in Paris at the Oplra, but in a 
truncated version which the composer refused 
to remain in the house to hear. Brussels, 
which had welcomed 4 Sigurd also saw the 
production, on 10 Feb. 1890, of 4 Salanunbo ’ 
(based on Flaubert's novel), which reached 
the Paris Op^ra in May 1892. The parts of 
Brunchild and Salammbo in these two operas 
were taken in Brussels and also in Paris by 
Rose Caron, and both works quickly won their 
way into popular favour, which they retained 
until after Rcyer’s death. The musical idiom 
in which they are couched, while owing more 
than a little to Wagner and Berlioz and even 
to Gluck and Weber, is fresh and attractive ; 
the use of Leitmotiv is judicious and free 
from monotony; the conventional tricks and 
repetitions of the operas in vogue in his day 
arc generally avoided, the orchestration i' 
picturesque and the musical phrases fit the 
natural declamation of the words. 

As a critic, too, Rcycr was undoubtedly 
effective. He wrote with vigour and with 
sympathy for his subject (he said of his own 
criticism that though he had keen predilections 
he was without prejudice), and his admirable 
use of irony combined with a playful wit makes 
many of his articles thoroughly readable to-day. 

In addition to the works for the theatre 
mentioned above Reyer composed a number 
ol songs, a few small pieces for pianoforte, 
three unaccompanied male-voice choruses, 
'Lc Chant des paysans'. 'Chceur dc buveurs' 
and 'Ctucur des assies'; three sacred pieces, 
* Aye Maria ’, 4 Salve Regina ' and 4 O Salu- 
taris'; a hymn, 4 L’Union dcs arts’, for the 
inauguration of a musical society (Marseilles, 
iB(ia); 4 L’Hymne du Rhin ’ for soprano, 
chorus and orchestra (Baden-Baden, 1865); 
and * La Madeleine au desert ’ (a nine lyiique 
first sung by Bouhy at a l’asdeloup concert in 
1874). He also edited and harmonized a 
volume of ‘40 Vieilles Chansons ’. 

L. W. H. 
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REZNICEK, Emil Nikolaus von (b . 

Vienna, 4 May i860; d. Berlin, 2 Aug. 

• 945 )- 

Austrian conductor ami composer. 1 Ic was 
first destined for a legal career and for that 
purpose was entered as a law student at Graz, 
where he contrived to pursue some musical 
studies under Wilhelm Mayer. Ihr made the 
acquaintance of Busoni and Weingartncr, and 
at the age of twenty-one married the latter's 
kinswoman, Milka I hurn. Rebelling against 
the irksomeness ol legal studies, he became, a 
year later, a student at the Leipzig Conserva¬ 
tory under Reinccke and Jadassohn. A year's 
hard work sulhced to |>crfcct his knowledge of 
the art of composition, and he wrote several 
important works, including a Symphonic 
Suite in E minor (1883). 

Bring drawn towards the dramatic side of 
music, Kcznilrk undertook the duties of 
theatre conductor at Graz, Zurich, Stettin, 
Berlin, Jena, Bochum and Mainz, the last 
up|M>intment alone giving him something like 
the scope he desired. Then, branching out in 
a different direction, he obtained an appoint¬ 
ment as military bandmaster in Prague. 

Rezniiek's greatest theatrical success after 
the production of three early operas in Prague 
came in 1894, when the comic opera * Donna 
Diana ’ was written within a few weeks and 
given for the first time in Prague on 16 Dec. 
The scene is laid in the castle of Don Diego at 
Barcelona, at the period of the independence 
of Catalonia. The libretto, based on a comedy 
by Morrto, was by Reznitck himself. Another 
important work belonging to the Prague 
period is the Requiem in D minor for Schmcy- 
kal, for chorus, orchestra and organ. 

For a short time RczniOek was court Kapell¬ 
meister at Weimar, and in 1896-99 he held a 
similar post at Mannheim. His folk opera 
* Till Lulcnspicgcl dealing with the pranks 
of the well-known comic character, was pro¬ 
duced at Carlsruhc in 1902 and revived in 
Berlin in 1903. In 1902 he removed to 
Berlin, where he founded the Kammer- 
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Orchestcr-Konzerte for works requiring small 
orchestral combinations. He also directed the 
monthly concerts of the Warsaw Philharmonic 
Society and made frequent journeys to Russia, 
where he was as highly appreciated as in Berlin. 
He became teacher of composition at the 
Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservator)’ in 1906. 
In Nov. 1907 he conducted two concerts in 
London, introducing his Symphony in D 
major to an English audience. For the 
next two seasons he was conductor at the 
Opera in Warsaw, a post he lost when a new 
management was installed in 1909. Reznifck 
then became conductor at the Komische Oper 
in Berlin. 

After an orchestral Fugue in C sharp minor, 
written in 1906, Reznidck composed little 
until his Berlin appointment came to an end 
in 1911, when the Komische Oper closed 
down ; but now a number of important works 
followed each other in rapid succession, in¬ 
cluding a Symphony in F minor, a violin Con¬ 
certo, incidental music to Strindberg's ‘ Dream 
Play a choral work entitled * Vatcr unscr * 
and the opera ‘ Ritter Blaubart produced 
at Darmstadt in 1920. 

In Mar. 1919 Reznidck was made a member 
of the Akadcmie der Kunste in Berlin and 
retired from public life. 

The following arc Rcznidck's most import¬ 
ant operas: 

• Donna Diana * (libretto bv Composer. ba«-«l on 

. .M or . cl ° • t eo, V* d Y>- «6 Dee. 18.,4. 

1 ill LuIcnipicRcl (lib. by Composer), prod. Carbruhc, 
la Jan. 190a. 

'Killer Blaubart' (lib. bv Herbert Eulcnbcrg), prod. 
Darmil.nli, 29 Jan. 1940. 

' Holofcrnci ’ (lib. by Computer, bated on llebbel's 
drama * Judilli'), pr.nl. Berlin. DeuOeliet Opern- 
liaus, 27 Oct. 19-13. 

'Spiel oder Ernst?' (lib. (ori«. in Svtrditli] by Poul 
Knudten), prod. Dresden, 11 Nov. 1910.' 

Others, before and after, were 

'Die Jungfrau von Orleans * (on Scluller'% drama), 
prod. Prague. 1886. 

• Salanella '.prod. Prague. 1887. 

' Emmerich Foriun.it '. prod. Prague. 1888. 

' Saluala prod. Ixiprig, 1927. 

' Der Condolierc de» Dogen *, prod. Slullgart, 1911. 

In addition to the works already named 
Reznidck wrote the following, among others: 

Mass, F ma.. for ihc Jubilee of ihc Emperor Francit 
Joseph II (1898). 

4 Symphonies, inch ' Sclilcmilil' (after Chaimtio'* novel), 
" Tragic " in D mi. and ** Ironic " in B ma. 

2 Symph. Suites. 

• Idyllic Overture.' 

‘ Comedy Overture ' (1903). 

' Sercnata ' for stg. orch. 

Introduction and * Valtc caprice ' for vn. & orcli. f 1906). 

' Ruhm und Ewigkcit' (Nict/sche) for tenor & orch. 

3 \ olkdieder ’ for voice & small orch. (1903). 

String Quartet. Cf mi. (1906). 

' Nachtstuck ’ for cello with harp, 4 horns & stg. 4tct. 

d. »i., adds. 
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‘ A one-act piece which shared the bill with Mark 
Lothar s ' Lord Spleen '. 


RFZ. An abbreviation used in musical 
notation for rinfor~ando. 

RHAMES. Irish family of music pub¬ 
lishers in Dublin. 

(1) Aaron Rhames (b. ?;«/.?). He was 
issuing sheet music in Dublin about 1729-32. 

(2) Benjamin Rhames {b. Dublin, ?; d. 
Dublin, c. 1773 or ■ 775)* son of the preceding. 
He did an extensive trade and was established 
in 1 753 *6 Upper Blind Quay at the sign 
of the Sun, publishing great quantities of 
single sheet songs, mainly of contemporary 
English music. 

(3) Elizabeth Rhames (b. ? ; d. ?), widow 
of the preceding. She succeeded her husband 
on his death, about 1773 or 1775- In 1776 
the name of Upper Blind Quay was altered to 
Exchange Street, and Elizabeth Rhamcs's 
later imprints bear the new address with the 
same number (16). She remained in business 
until about 1790. 

(4) Francis Rhames (b. Dublin, ?; d. ?), 
son of the preceding. He took over the con¬ 
cern about 1790 and greatly increased the 
output of music sheets. In 1809 Paul Alday 
bought the business and remained at the same 
address until 1823 or 1824, removing then 
to 10 Dame Street. 

Elizabeth Rhames and her son published, 
among other Irish works, pieces by Sir John 
Stevenson, the copyright of which, after being 
held by Alday, was transferred to James 
Power of London. f. k., adds. w. it. c. p. 

RHAPSODY (Fr. rapsodie ; Ger. Rhapsodic ; 
Ital. rapsodia). The Greek rhapsodist (paip- 
tvbof) was a professional reciter or chanter of 
epic poetry. I hc Greek title of each book of 
the Homeric poems is pai/xv&ia, the first book 
of the 4 Iliad' being paifiip&ia A, and so forth. 
The rhapsody was the song of the rhapsode : a 
sequel of rhapsodies when sung in succession 
or written down so as to form a scries, con¬ 
stituted an epic poem, and when a long poem 
was chanted in sections at different times and 
by different singers it was said to be “ rhap¬ 
sodized ”. The usual derivation of papuibia is 
parrrio = I sew, and (bbij = song, ode. 

Musicians may speak, in Hamlet’s phrase, 
of a ** rhapsody of words " or of tunes — that 
is to say, of a string of melodics arranged with 
a view to effective performance in public, but 
without regular dependence of one part upon 
another. Such a description would seem to 
apply pretty closely to Liszt's fifteen ‘ Rap- 
sodics hongroiscs ’ and to his ' Reminiscences 
d’Espagnc ’ (a fantasy on two Spanish tunes, 

‘ Lcs Folies d’Espagne ’ and 4 La Jota ara- 
gonesa ’, 1844-45), which, in 1863, he repub¬ 
lished as a 4 Rapsodie espagnolc The 
history of the latter piece is similar to that of 
the Hungarian rhapsodies — portions of which 
were originally published under the title of 
4 Melodies hongroiscs — Ungarischc National- 
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mclodicn *: short transcriptions of tunes as 
they arc played by the wandering bands of 
gypsies in Hungary. The prototype of these 
“ melodies ” in serious composition was in 
all probability Schubert’s ‘ Divertissement i 
la hongroise in G minor, Op. 54 — a piece 
Liszt was always fond of, and of which he 
produced several versions — as of the whole 
for pianoforte solo and of the march in C minor 
for orchestra. 1 Liszt’s ten sets of * Melodics 
hongroiscs 4 date from 1839 to 1847, the 
fifteen so-called 4 Rapsodies hongroiscs ’ from 
1853 to 1854. 

In 1859 Liszt published a book in French, 

4 Dcs Uohemiens ct dc leur musique en 
Hongric ’, a late and overgrown preface, as 
he confesses, to the rhapsodies. In this 
brilliant though at intervals somewhat mere¬ 
tricious work * an effort is made to claim for 
the set of rhapsodies the dignity of a I iungarian 
epic sui gfnerit ; but it is now clear that the 
tunes of the gypsies in Hungary arc not 
genuine Magyar music at all. Be this as it 
may, the term 44 rapsodie 44 remains as one 
of Liszt’s many happy hits in the way of 
musical nomenclature. 

Brahms adopted the term 44 Rhapsodic " 
l>oth in Liszt’s sense and in that of the Greek 
rhapsodisLs, and he added weight to its sig¬ 
nificance. His original 4 Rhapsodien ', Op. 79, 
for pianoforte, in B minor and G minor, are 
abrupt, impassioned, aphoristic pieces of 
simple and obvious structure, yet solidly put 
together. The 4 Rhapsodic' Op. 53 for 
contralto, men’s chorus and orchestra justifies 
its title, in the Greek sense, inasmuch as it 
is a setting —a recitation, a rhapsody — of 
a portion of Goethe's poem 4 llar/rcisc im 
Winter’. This also is a compact and care¬ 
fully balanced piece. The last pianoforte 
piece, in Op. 119, is a noble 4 Rhapsody 4 in 
which there is perhaps rather more of the 
quality that is usually called 44 rhapsodical 44 
than is to be found in Brahms's other rhap¬ 
sodies. E . 

Ever since Liszt's 4 Hungarian Rhapsodies 4 
there has been a tendency among composers 
to associate the term 44 rhapsody 44 with music 
of a national character (Lalo’s 4 Rapsodie 
norvegienne 4 , Ravel’s 4 Rapsodie cspagnolc ’, 
l.ncsco’s 4 Rumanian Rhapsodies ’, Vaughan 
Williams’s 4 Norfolk Rhapsodies ’, etc.); but 
it will have been gathered from what is said 
above that there is no particular reason for 
this. On the other hand there is no harm in it, 
as there is in the widespread belief among com¬ 
posers who arc weak in constructive ability 
that the term will cover and excuse any sort 
ol looseness and shapelessness. e. b. 

' •>'* version of the march in London in 

Apr. 1886. 

* Like l.uxi’s ’Chopin’, this book i». on good authority, 
suspected to be the joint product of himself and certain 
women friends. 
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RHAU (Rhaw), Georg (b. Lisfeld, Fran¬ 
conia, c. 1488; d. Wittenberg, 6 Aug. 1548). 

German musician and printer. He was 
cantor at St. Thomas’s School at Leipzig till 
1520, after which he settled at Eislcbcn as a 
schoolmaster and subsequently at Witten¬ 
berg, where he became a printer, issuing books 
both in ordinary typography (including many 
first editions of Luther's writings) and in 
musical notes, including his own works, 4 En¬ 
chiridion musiccs ex variis musicorum 
libris . . . 1518 (often reprinted), 4 En¬ 

chiridion inusicae mensuralis’, 1520, etc. 
He also brought out many collections of 
musical works; Winterfcld ascribes some- 
chorales to him. F.. v. d. s. 

Biw_—Goout, WtKMK. ' l»ic rcliuioMT lialtung in tier 
Kffoniutiuiiiiimiik, iiachgcwicsrn .in «lcn ” Newell 
deuduhen gcullklien Gctciigcii ” do Georg Kliaw, 

1544 * tCa^el, 1913).. 

Kiiav, Gcoao. ' Lnchindi'iii utinmiuc mu'har prac¬ 
tice* *, cd. by Hum Albrecht (’ l)<>cuiiiriiiu inutito- 
logic* \ Vol. I. Curl, 1951). 

SotRAbC, 1.10. ’The Editorial Practice of Gore Rhaw' 
in ’ I he Music al I Icrilage of thi’Oturch* \ alp.ir.iiio, 
Indiana, 19 19 ). 

Stt aln Auricola (M.) 

RHEINBERGER, Jottef (Gabriel) ( 4 . 

Vaduz, Liechtenstein, 17 Mar. 1839; ,/. 

Munich, 25 Nov. 1901). 

Germanic composer, organist and leather. 
Unusually gifted as a child, he received lessons 
in theory, pianoforte and organ at the age of 
live, and was appointed organist at Vaduz 
parish church when he was sc\ en. The public 
performance of his first composition, a Mass, 
when he was only eight years old, roused so 
much interest that the Bishop of Chur asked 
for the boy to lx- brought to the cathedral, in 
order that his gift> might be demonstrated. A 
trilling incident in his tenth year had an 
important bearing on his future. Turning 
over the music for the leader of an amateur 
string quartet, he remarked during the tuning : 
44 Your A string sounds a semitone higher than 
my pianoforte at home ”. This proved to be 
the case, and the violinist was so struck by the 
hoy's acuteness of car that he persuaded his 
father to allow him to live at Feldkirch, in 
order that he might receive tuition from the 
choir-director, I'hilipp Schmutzcr. He stayed 
two years, retaining his organist's post at 
Vaduz and making the weekly journey of ten 
miles on foot. In 1850 he left Feldkirch and a 
year later entered the Munich Conservatory, 
where he remained till 1854, studying under 
Leonhard (piano), Herzog (organ) and Maicr 
(counterpoint). On leaving, he settled at 
Munich and became a pupil of Lachner, eke- 
ing out his slender income by teaching. In 
1859 he succeeded Leonhard as pianoforte 
professor at the Conservatory, becoming pro- 
lessor of composition about a year later. 

At the dissolution of the Conservatory 
Rheinberger was given the post of coach at the 
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court theatre, where he early created a sensa¬ 
tion by playing and transposing “ The Flying 
Dutchman” at first sight. He found theatrical 
work uncongenial, however, and retired in 
1867. During this period (i8bo-66) he was 
organist at the court church of St. Michael; 
in 1864 lie became conductor of the Munich 
Choral Society, after acting as its accompanist 
since 1854 : and in 18b;, on the reorganization 
under Hans von Billow, of the Conservatory, 
he was made professor of organ and com¬ 
position, and inspector of instrumental and 
theory classes, the title of Royal l’rofessor being 
conferred shortly after. These positions he 
held with increasing distinction during the 
remainder of his life. As a teacher he enjoyed 
international fame. In 1877 he declined an 
oiler of the directorship of the newly founded 
Hoch Conservatorium at Frankfort o'M., for 
which decision Ludwig II gave him the order 
of knighthood of St. Michael. In the same 
year Rhcinbcrger resigned his post as con¬ 
ductor of the Munich Choral Society and 
succeeded Wullner as director of the court 
church music. This appointment led him to 
compose many ecclesiastical works, among 
them an eight-part Mass dedicated to l»ope 
I.co XIII, who conferred on him a knighthood 
of Gregory the Great. On his sixtieth birth¬ 
day, in i8cj 9, Rhcinbcrger received from the 
University of Munich the degree of Doctor 
honoris causa. His later years were clouded by 

ill-health. 

Rhcinbcrger was a prolific com|>osrr in 
almost every held, but beyond some of the 
chamber music, certain of the pianoforte 
music and his organ works almost everything 
is forgotten. Sincerity and impeccable work¬ 
manship distinguished all he wrote, but 
emotional impulse is often lacking, and it must 
be confessed that, save in one department, 
he said little that was not more powerfully 
expressed by the greater of his contemporaries 
— especially Brahms. The exception, how¬ 
ever, is important. There ran be no doubt 
that Rhcinbcrger found in the organ the 
medium above all suited to his temperament 
and genius. 1 Ic was a fine player from child¬ 
hood, serious in mood, severe in taste, and a 
composer exceptionally skilled in counterpoint 
and in all the devices that belong traditionally 
to organ music. Originally regarded as an 
orchestral, choral .and chamber-music com¬ 
poser who also wrote organ music, he is now 
firmly established as an organ writer of the 
first rank, who made many less successful 
excursions into other fields. In his list of works 
the organ appears with increasing frequency 
towards the end. 1 This growing preoccupa¬ 
tion with the instrument is significant, even 

',Aj the twenty sonatas are all in different keys, ten 
major and ten minor, we ntay assume that the composer 
aimed at a set of twenty-four. 


when allowance is made for the fact that from 
1877 his post as director of the church music at 
the court no doubt increased his interest in 
church and organ composition. 

The great bulk of German organ music 
written during the past century is strongly 
reminiscent of Bach so far as the letter is 
concerned, but the spirit is too often absent. 
Rhcinbcrger gives us an example of the reverse 
state of things. Save for some reminders of 
the " Wedge ” prelude and fugue in the first 
Sonata, his idiom hardly ever recalls that of 
Bach, but there is a truly Bach-like spacious¬ 
ness and architectural quality about his finest 
movements. Like Bach's, too, his music de¬ 
pends for its efTcct very little on registration. 1 
It rarely calls for more than judicious changes 
of power and the simple type of variety obtain¬ 
able from the alternation of manuals balanced 
in power and contrasted in colour, and in 
page after page no expression marks appear. 
Ibis point in common between Bach and 
Rhcinbcrger is due to the same cause. The 
average German organ of Rheinberger's day 
had made little advance on that of Bach so 
far as mechanical accessories were concerned. 
Rheinberger's own organ, for example, had 
not even a swell-box. This explains the extra¬ 
ordinary fact that in all his organ music the 
>ign occurs only once — in the 19th 

Sonata, where the increase is evidently in¬ 
tended to be made through stops gradually 
added, the left hand Ix-ing given a rest for that 
purpose. Rheinberger's affinity with Bach 
ends here. In melodic style, idiom, figuration, 
rhythm and construction he derives rather 
from Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms. 
His fugues hardly ever recall Bach, and he is 
surely unique among German organ com¬ 
posers in that he wrote only one chorale 
prelude >, and that a very little one. As a 
Roman Catholic he had, of course, no official 
concern with the chorale, but plainsong 4 also 
appears to have attracted him very little as a 
basis for organ music. 

Apart from their intrinsic value the sonatas 
contain much of interest and importance on 
the structural side. Although many of the 
movements arc in “ sonata form ”, there is 
almost always a good deal of modification. 
He avoids lengthy development and habitually 
shortens the recapitulation, the balance being 
made good by increasing the importance of 
the coda and by liberality in regard to subject- 
matter. Continuity and variety arc ensured 
by such devices as the merging of the opening 
section into the working-out, by basing the 

* It should be added, as evidence of the small part 
played by registration in the conception of the sonata*, 
that Nos. MO were arranged by Rhcinbcrger himself 
for pianoforte duet. 

• Monologue No. 6 consists of Schumann-like ara¬ 
besques over die Passion chorale used as a bass. _ 

4 In Sonata No. 3 he uses the eighth mode; in No. 4 
the (mu patgrumf. 
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latter either wholly or partly on some new 
material and by making the second subject an 
extension of the first, rather than a definite, 
self-contained theme. Sometimes there is no 
working-out section, its place being taken by 
some development near the end of the move¬ 
ment. 

No fewer than seventeen of the sonatas con¬ 
tain a fugue, and in addition there arc about 
thirty shorter examples among the various sets 
of pieces. Here Rhcinberger is at his best. 
His invention moves freely under the restric¬ 
tions of the form — indeed, a striking point 
about the sonata fugues is that, on the whole, 
they show more emotional power and imagina¬ 
tion than do the nominally free movements. 
Rhcinberger’s ability to use the stricter forms 
;ls a medium for original and expressive music 
is shown no less strikingly elsewhere. The 
two sets of organ trios contain some delightful 
canons, and there are five admirable ground- 
bass treatments in the miscellaneous pieces and 
a truly noble specimen in the paysaragli 
the 8th Sonata. An ini|>ortant new departure 
in his fugues is the coda, which often takes the 
[>lace of the conventional stieili and pedal- 
P°int. Usually he employs for this purpose a 
broad theme from an earlier part of the 
sonata 1 ; but even more successful is the 
device of rounding oil the movement with a 
triumphant statement of the subject richly 
harmonized. 1 With all this structural free¬ 
dom there is little room for the time-honoured 
scientific devices of fugue, and in only two — 
the C minor and the Ricercare in I) — does 
Rhcinberger concern himself much with j tntti, 
augmentation, inversion, etc. So intent is he 
on Irecdom that he even eschews the use of a 
regular counter-subject. It is worth noting 
that much of the success of the fugues is due to 
their bold and striking subjects. 

I he best of the slow movements in the 
sonatas brought into organ music a new touch 
of romance and colour. Rhcinberger’s fre¬ 
quent introduction of a loud and animated 
middle section is not always an advantage, for 
the movement is apt to fail as a contrast to 
its companions. Despite this fault (which a 
player of discretion can easily modify) the 
slow movements contain many delightful 
pages in which the composer shows himself to 
be a genuine tune-writer. 

Rhcinberger's miscellaneous pieces cover a 
great range of style and mood, and in almost 
all of them the composer's invention is at its 
happiest. They show him as a late-romantic 
in the use of such titles as * Vision • Con¬ 
templation’, ‘Evening Rest', ‘ Lamento ’, 

Kiposo ’, ‘ Aspiration ’, etc. 

Rhcinberger's organ music makes con- 

! in E> minor. Fg major. D m.iior. et<. 

majorT” ' n C min ° r ’ E "“" or - B > *“»«* *"*» F 


siderablc demands on both player and hearer. 
There are some dull moments, but they are 
few and confined mainly to the later sonatas, 
which, judged as complete works, lack the 
sustained invention and energy of Nos. 3 to 14. 
Xorare l ^ c * a,cr works free from turgidity and 
prolixity. But these blemishes — due appar¬ 
ently to failing health — do not materially 
affect the value of a mass of work that, in 
artistic purity, dignity, skill and general in¬ 
terest, deserves a high place among instru¬ 
mental solo music. 11. o., ahr.J 

Habvev. article in 41I1 € <l. of Crovr's 
^Dictionary oi Music and Musicians’ (London, 

l)*e Organ Works of Rhcinberger * (latndon, 1935). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


vo. • Die ueben Rabcn \ romantic opera (3 acts). 

. * r * nne 1 <«mic opera for children. 

,?'• . ** 7 /™” rochle.lrm \ Comic opr,., ... A I,. 
• 51 . Das /auberworl Stneiptil for children. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
Musk for Calderon’s ’II mipico nrndifbso *. 
Musk for Die unheilbnn«eodc Krone ’. 

CIILRCII MUSIC 

’ Slabal Mate, ’ for min voices, chorus A or. I,. 
tl>inn for female voter., organ A harp. 

5 Motets. 

Passion Musk foe c horns & orfan. 

6 H > mns. 

Requiem f <x solo voices, chorus & orch. 

M*m for one voice A organ. 

3 Sacred Farter.vs. 

‘ M.vsa brevis ’. 0 mi., for mixed voices. 

Kequiem. l.j rna., for mixed voices. 

3 Latin Hymns for frmale chorus A; organ. 

*, Hymns for mixed voices. 

,or doub,e (dcd. to jN.pe 

’ Missa Sanctissimac Triniiatia ’, V rna., for mixed 
\otces. 

6 two-part llymr.s with orfan. 

Mass. A Ml, .for ll.ree.part female chorus. 

4 Motets for 6-nar| chorus. 

’ taster Hymn ’ for double chon... 

Jstabat Mater for chorus. st c . orch. & organ. 

5 llvmns for mixed voices A organ. 

Mass. <, ina. 

Mass for 3-part female chorus A organ. 

Mass. F mi., lor mixed voices A orfan. 

5 Motels for S-part chorus. 

M «ca^ ' nU> '****’ fhorU * & ° ,th * <°* “K*- & 
Mawfor male voices & organ (or wind in*l«.). 

9 Advent.Motetten for mixed voices. 

S lr,n - ,lr soiree & organ. 

Mass. F«i.. for male voices A organ. 

tiomM ■’ • ,ltr mixed 

& organ. 

Requiem lor mixed voices A orfan. 

; S 1 L^uk Ailolpli COm - 

Ave Maria for soprano A 3 -pan female choruv. 

CHORAL WORKS 

7 . •, Par Ison cs. 

17. 7 four-pat t Ballads. 

31 . 5 Partsomcs. 

k Iw'nliV^S Tn ‘r nP °T ° f a similar*^'Jo 

- JK A- 


it.. 

15 - 

4 <»- 

4 «*. 

£ 

62. 

69. 

S: 

107. 

109. 


118. 
126. 
• 11- 

a 

Mo. 


• 55 - 

lOj. 

169. 

• 7 »- 
t;6. 
.87. 
too. 

• 94 - 

• 97 - 
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32. ‘ Daughter or Jairus *, cantata for children. 

44 - 3 Male Choruses. 

4B. 4 Male Choruses. 

50. Ballad * l)a* l’al «les Espingn * for male choms & 
orch. 

52. , r » Partsongs. 

63. B I'ailsoitKs. 

'' 4 - 'Mav-IXiy ’.3 three-part female choruses with pf. 
71. Ballad * Konic Erich * for mixed voices & pf. 

73 - 5 Male Choruses. 

74 . Male Choruses. 

76. • Toggenburg ‘ for solo voices, chorus & pf. 

Ho. 5 Partsongs. 

81. ‘Die lolc Br.iut *, romance for mezzo-soprano. 

chorus & orch. 

Ry 7 Male Choruses. 

86 . * y Epic Son5s ’ for male chorus. 

90. • \ otn Kheine ’, 6 male choruses. 

01. Johannisnachl' for male chorus & j»f. 

«»')• 2 Choruses with orch. 

97 . Ballad * Clarice of Ebersiein * for solo vokes 
• horns & orch. 
too. 7 Sonus for male chorus. 
t"2. Ballad * Wittckind ’ for male chorus & orch. 

106. 2 Romantic Songs for chorus & orch. 

1 "8. Am Strom *, 6 paruong*. 

116. 4 Songs for male chorus. 

120. Emend * Christophorus ’ for solo \.»kes. chorus & 

orch. 

124. 8 Part,ones. 

123 . 7 Male Choruses. 

130. 6 Male Choruses. 

• :i«. 7 Female Choruses. 

M«. 6 Male Choruses. 

143. * Die Rosen von llildesheim * for male chorus & 

wind msts. 

144. 3 Male Choruses. 

143. ’ Montfort ’ for solo voices, chorus & orch. 
lOo. 7 Male Choruses. 

164. ‘Star of Bethlehem \ Christinas cantata for solo 
voices, chorus & orch. 

170. 8 four-part songs * Sturm und Fiiedrn *. 

1 73 - I Male Choruses. 

179. * Hymniis an die Tosikunsl * for male sokes & 
orch. 

183. 7 Male Choruses. 

186. ‘ Jahres/eiten *, 8 four-part song*. 

3 Five-part Songs. 

— 1 Wahl hat Mein * for mixed voices. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
to. Symphony • Wallenstein * (after Schiller). 

18. (>verlure to Shakespeare's * Taming of the Shrew \ 
79 - ‘ Fantasia. 

87. •* Florentine " Symphony. F ma. 

1 in. Overture to S> hitler’s ' Demetrius *. 

193 . * Ak.tdcmisclie Ouverture ' (fugue on 6 themes). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
04. Pf Concerto, A? ma. 

137. Organ Concerto No. I. F rna. 

149 - Suite for organ, vn., cello & *tg. orcli. 

177. Organ Concerto No. 2, G mi. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
3 J. Trio for vn., cello & pf. 

|H. Pf. Quartet, I'.j ma. 

82. Stg. Quintet. A mi. 

89. Stg. Quintet. C mi. 

93. Theme and Variations. G mi., for *tg. |tet. 

112. Trio, A ma.. lor vn.. cello St pf. 

' M* Pf. Quintet. C ma. 

121. I no. ID ma., for vn.. cello & pf. 

1 39 . Nonet for sttjs. & wind. 

147. Stg. Quartet, F ma. 

191. Trio. F ma.. for vn.. cello & pf. 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

77 . Sonata for vn. (or cello', & pf. 

92. Sonata. C rna.. for cello (or vn.) & pf. 

103. Sonata. E mi., for vn. & pf. 

178. Sonata for horn & pf. 

— * Idyile 1 for cello & pf. 

— ‘ Rhapsodic *, B ma.. for flute & pf. 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND ORGAN 
130. 6 Pieces for vn. (or cello) & organ. 


166. Suite. C mi., for vn. & organ. 

— " * > * t,ora l c ’ f° r °* >oe & organ (from 4U1 organ 

Sonata). 

— ‘ Rhapsodic* for oboe (or vn.) & organ (from 7th 

organ Sonata). 

ORGAN MUSIC 

27. Sonata No. I, C mi. 

2 9 - 10 Trios. 

5 - Sonata No. 2, Aj» ma. 

88. Sonata No. 3. G ma. (“ Pastoral *). 

98. Sonata No. 4. A ini. (“ Tonus peregrinus 
111. Sonata No. 5, I S ma. 

119. Sonata No. 6. E> ma. 

123. *24 Fughctten.' 

127. Sonata No. 7. F mi. 

132. Sonata No. 8. E mi. 

142- Sonata No. 9. Bs mi. 

146. Sonata No. 10. B mi. 

148. Sonata No. 11. D mi. 

134. Sonata No. 19. D> ma. 

136. 12 Characteristic Pieces, 
ibl. Sonata No. 13. EJj ma. 
it>2. * Monologue', 12 pieces. 

163. Sonata No. 14. C ma. 

167. * Meditations \ 12 piece*. 

168. Sonata No. 15. D ma. 

174 - 12 Piece*. 

173. Sonata No. 16, GS mi. 
tilt. Sonata No. 17. B ma. 

188. Sonata No. iH. A ma. 

189. 12 Trios. 

iuj. Sonata No. 19. G mi. 

196. Sonata No. 20. F ma. (“ Zur Friedcntfeicr "). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 

1. 4 Piece*. 

J 3 Small Pieces. 

3 Studies. 

7. 3 Characteristic Pieces. 

8. * Waldmarchen.* 

9. 3 Studies. 

11. 3 Pieces. 

12. ‘Toccata.* 

■ 4 - 24 Preludes. 

19. ' Toceatina.* 

a * Fantasia.' 

' 4 Humoresketi. 

29. 1 Aut Italien ’. 3 pieces. 

33. Prelude and Fugue. 

39 - 6 Pieces in fugal form. 

42. * Etude and Fugato.' 

43 - ' Capriceio giocoso.' 

43- 2 Studies on a theme by Handel. 

47 - Symphonic Sonata. 

31. Improvisation on a therne from Mozart's ' Magic 


Improvuat 
Flute'. 

3 Studies. 
Study. 


61. Theme and Variation*. 

66 . 3 Studies. 

67. b Preludes. 

68. 6 Pieces in fugal form. 

78. 3 Pieces. 

09. Sonata. Dj> ma. 
loi. 3 Studies. 

104. * Toccata.’ 

11 j. 6 Studies for die left hand. 

13*,. Sonata. E> ma. 

t8o. 12 Characteristic Pieces. 

183. 12.Studies. 

184. ' Romantic Sonata Fj mi. 

PIANOFORTE DUET 

13. * Tarantella.' 

30. 7 Duet* from * LI inagico prodieioso ' (t« Inci¬ 
dental Musk). 

36. 9 Duets from * Die unhrilhringcnde Krone ’ (ft 
Incidental Music). 

“2. ‘ Au* den Ferientagrn 4 duets. 

122. Sonata. C mi. 

TWO PIANOFORTES 

15- ‘ l>uo.* 

— * Tarantella ’ (8 hands, from Op. 122, Uf Piano¬ 
forte Duet). 



RHEINECK 

VOICE AND ORGAN 

Op. 

54 . 4 Hymns for mezzo-soprano. 
ia 8 . 4 EleKiac Songs. 

157 . o Sacred Songs. 

171. * Marianische H>*mnen.* 

— * '\ vc V a, ' J * *°P r ano & organ. 

— Carmina sacra.' 

— ‘ Trennung.’ 

SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE 

3 - 7 Songs. 

4 - 5 Songs, 
aa. 4 Songs. 

26. 7 Songs. 

41. 7 Songs. 

55 - 8 Songs. 

57 - 7 Songs. 

120. 3 Italian Songs. 

136. 14 Songs. 

152. 30 Children’s Song*. 

•JH. 8 Songs for soprano (or baritone). 

182. ‘ Vom goldenen Horn: turkuth™ Liederspiel.’ 

SONG WITH HARP 

— * Romance ' for soprano & harp. 

VOCAL DUETS 

103. 3 Duels for soprano and bass, with |>f. 

VOCAL QUARTETS 
21. • Wauerfee \ with pf. 

24. 4 Quarlels. 

3 V * laxkung with pf. 

3 (». 4 Quarlels with sigs. & pf. 

RHEINECK, Christoph (b. Mcmmingcn, 
1 Nov. 1748; d. Mcmmingcn, 29 July 1797). 

German composer. He was the son ol an 
innkeeper, on whose death he returned to his 
birthplace to take over the inn. He had been 
m France, where he was successful with at 
least one opera, ‘ L’Amantc-statue, ou lx 
Nouveau Pygmalion produced at Lyons on 
9 Aug. 1774. (Another, * lx Fils reconnais- 
“"I * ,s doubtful.) A German Siwpiel, 
•Hmald’, to a libretto by Stadele (which was 
published), was performed at Wolfeck castle 
near Mcmmingcn in 1779. He also wrote a 
large number of songs, which count among 
the best of their time; some appeared in 
Btmirr s * Bluinenlese ’. A L 

RHEINGOLD, DAS (Wagner). R .xo 

or.s Nibeliinoen, Der. 

RHENfi-BATON (actually Rene Baton) 
(A. Courscullcs-sur-Mcr, Calvados, 5 Sept. 
1 ** 79 I d. I.e Mans, 23 Sept. 1940). 

French conductor and composer. He was 
a student at the Paris Conservatoire, particu¬ 
larly under A. Bloch and G6dalge for com- 
position. He became chorus director at 
Inc Opcra-Comique, then conductor of the 
boc.<t6 Sainte-C^cile at Bordeaux, and in 
1910-12 he was conductor of the Society des 
Concerts Populates at Angers. In 1916 he 
was appointed president and conductor of the 
1 asdeloup concerts in Paris. Among his 
compositions are an unpublished opera, a Suite 
lor orchestra, Variations for pianoforte and 
orchestra, pianoforte works and songs. 

In some of his work Rhen*-Baton shows 
himself as one of the “ regional ” composers 
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who helped to make up the varied picture of 
French music of his generation ( e.g . Scverac 
and Ladmirault). His picturesque pianoforte 
suite ‘En Bretagne’, for instance, is character¬ 
istic of that aspect of his art. Elsewhere, as 
in some of his songs, he merely represents 
the tendencies of his time without achieving 
the individual expression of his greater ron- 
,c, "P«I a /' C5 - m. l. p., adds. 

RHENISH MUSICAL FESTIVALS. See 

Niederrheinische Musikfesie. 

RHIJN, DE (Oratorio). See Benoit, P. 

RtUXE FESTIVALS. Niederrhe.- 

NISCHE MUSIKFESTE. 

RHINEGOLD (Wagner). See Ring des 
Nibsluncen, Der. 

" c,,cr ‘ u "hc'-'lil •. lib.). 

RHODES, Harold (William) (b. Hanley, 
Staffordshire, 15 Sept. 1889). 

English organist and com|>oser. I le entered 
the R.C.M. in London in 1904 and won an 
open scholarship for organ playing in 1905, 
which was followed by one for composition 
three years later. He was a pupil of Parratt, 
whom later he assisted at St. George’s, 
Windsor, when 1 1908-10) he was also organist 
ol the Chapel in Windsor Great Park lie 
t<Kik the Mus.l). at London University. After 
?. orl Pf” 0 ? 34 n,usic master at Lancing 
UHlcgf, Rnodfi went to Torquay, where he 
remained as organist of St. John’s Church for 
sixteen years (1912-28). There he also gave 
pianoforte recitals, organized and took part 
in chamber music concerts and conducted 
various amateur choral and orchestral so- 
tietics. 1 h« n followed live years as organist 
and master of the choristers of Coventry 
Cathedral. His reputation as an organ re- 
citahst was heightened by the fact that over 
a hundred of lus recitals were bioadcast from 
Coventry Cathedral. In .933 he was called 
o Winchester as Cathedral organist, and 
lus work there showed the thoroughness of his 
musicianship. He retired in 1949. 

Rhodes is a highly accomplished organist 
and his compos,lions, though less conspicuous, 
include many songs, partvongs, anthems, etc., 
which have been published. An orchestral 
rhapsody I « r and Clccvc ’, was played at 
he Winchester Festival of ,934 and a Sonata 
lor cello and pianoforte has been broadcast. 

RHUBEBA. See Rebec. " ‘ ‘ ’ n<kU 

RHYS, Philip ap ( b . ?; </. 

Welsh 15U1-16th-century organist and 
composer. He was active in Ia»ndon during 
the car y 16th century. O n f. 2 8v of B.M. 
Add. MS 29,996, the only manuscript which, 
preserves his music, an organ solo is described 
as being made by phelyppe apprys off 
saynt poulls ,n london He is remarkable 
m.t so much for his style as for his output, 
which, although small, contains an organ Mass. 
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This is the only English example of (his form, 
which flourished from c. 1430 (Ludolf Wilkin) 
up to the time of Couperin, whose two organ 
Masses date from the year 1690. 

The organ Mass by Rhys has not been recog¬ 
nized as such in the 'Catalogue of Manuscript 
Music in the British Museum ’ (III, 80), 
where the Gloria, Offertory and Sanctus only 
arc listed. Preceding the Gloria there is a 
composition entitled *Dcu$ creator omnium ' 
comprising five verses. This is not a setting 
of the hymn of that name, but of the Kyric 

Deus creator omnium * which was one of the 
most frequently used tropes in the Sarum 
Gradual. The organ verses are Kyric 1 and 
3. Christe 2, Kyric 4 and 6. At the end of the 
Gloria the scribe has written the words 
" Credo in unum Dcutn ”, but there is no 
music whatever for this section, blank pages 
having been left until f. 31V. The Sanctus, 
however, is followed by Uenedictus (f. 33V) 
and Agnus Dei (ff. 33V-34), thus completing 
the composition. 

The organ Mass was rare enough in Tudor 
or pre-Reformation liturgy to be confined to 
important feasts, and the present example 
seems to have been composed expressly for 
Trinity Sunday, since the Offertory (f. 31V) 
is headed ' In die sanctc TrinitatisThis 
movement is based on the plainsong of the 
Offertory ' Benedict us sit Deus Pater', the 
organ beginning at the word '* Deus ", thus 
showing that the opening words were to be in¬ 
toned by the priest. The other sections of the 
Mass arc so arranged that the organ alternates 
with the priest or choir, and it is interesting to 
note that the scheme of alternation adopted 
by Rhys is considerably different from that of 
the continental schools, as typified in the organ 
Masses of Cavazzoni and Attaignant. 

Two other works by Rhys are to be found 
in Add. MS 29,996. The first is a two-part 
setting of the antiphon 4 Miserere mihi 
Domine ’ (f. 6v), and the second a florid 
version of the Offertory 4 Felix namque ’ 
(f. 41) in which Rhys has set not only the 
main body of the chant, but also the intona¬ 
tion and "Alleluia”. Here the texture varies 
between two- and three-part harmony, the 
melodic lines possessing an individuality and 
a sense of fluency which make the setting by 
no means unattractive, though in stature it is 
somewhat less imposing than later examples 
by Blitheman, Shclbyc and Tallis. 

n. w. s. 

St, alio Orean Maw. 

RHYTHM. See Time (subsection Rhythm). 

Bidl. —Lrcb, Hermann. * Vom Wesen <Jes Rhythmus* 
(Zurich. 1941). 

RADCLirrF. Philip F.. * The Relation of Rhythm and 
Tonality in the Sixteenth Century* (I’roc. Mus. 
Ass.. Vol. I.VII. 1931). 

Sachs. Curt. * Rhythm ami Tempo: a Study in Music 
History (New York. I9S3). 

.See alio Expression (3). Inhales. 


RHYTHMIC MODES. Composers of the 
13th and 14th centuries adapted the plainsong 
or other themes (tenors) of their motets in 
accordance with a system or series of forms 
known as the Rhythmic Modes. These were 
six in number, founded on the feet of classical 
poetry. In the quantitative age of Latin verse, 
i.e. up to the time of St. Ambrose (4th century) 
the foot was governed by the length of vowel, 
not by the accent; thus 

Integer vitae scelerisque purus 

is made up of five feet, the first and the last 
two being trochees, the second a spondee and 
the third a dactyl. In the days of medieval 
music this rhythm would be entirely altered in 
accordance with the needs of pronunciation (a 
sign of advance, not of decadence), and would 
become 
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Integer vitae scelerisque purus, 

i.e. a dactyl followed by four trochees. The 
foot is therefore to be taken, musically, as an 
accentual unit, and not in the same sense as in 
the classical Latin verse system. 

The earliest polyphony was nothing more 
than a "double plainsong", two parts in free 
rhythm kept together by certain technical 
conventions. Ik-fore long, however, the need 
of some inensurate system to ensure uniformity, 
and to increase the possibilities of composition, 
was recognized. 

Musicians therefore began to cast their 
plainsongs into one or other of these six 
rhythmic moulds: 


A'#. 

Old tlaintal uamion. 

now rtpreitnitd Fool 

*/ outn! 

1. 

“ N/ 

Trochee 

9. 

V ~ 

Iambus 

3 - 

- w w 

Dactyl 

4 - 

v V — 

Anapaest 

5 - 

— — — 

MoIomus 

6. 

V V V 

Tribrach 


Timt-ialue 
(notation quattord ) 


s> a 
o-dd 
o d o- 


(rarely 

used) 


O' O' 


The third and fourth rhythmic modes arc 
divided, it will be observed, in triple time, not 
in duple as we might expect. This is explained 
[after the event) by the medieval writers as 
symbolic of the Blessed Trinity. But the cause 
is earlier than the explanation, and it is 
probably due to the fact that a unit or tempus 
of this form is more workable, being divisible 
in more ways than the forms add and 
d d o would be. 

These rules were also applied (sometimes 
with less strictness) to the upper parts of the 
motet: the motet being the dominating form 
of composition during these centuries. The 
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modes of the various voices were not usually 
identical; thus (from I, 169) : 



The feet of the rhythmic modes were also 
arranged in conventional groups (or dines), 
corresponding to the lines in a stanza, ending 
always with a rest of the duration necessary 
to complete the last foot. The scheme is as 


follows: 

Oi Jo 

Modt 

A umkti of hut 

1 . 

• -4 

a 

I. 

5 

l| ( M. s.c.o.-— 

11 . 

1-4 

s 

II. 

5 

2 

III. 

• -4 

4 

III. 

i 



The system lasted, roughly, from 1150 or 
1200 to 1350, hut its influence may be traced 
later. It began to die out with the wide¬ 
spread revival of duple time about 1300 and 
finally disappeared with the growth of freedom 
in composition which marks the 15th century. 

a. it. 

S>I allO Metre. Polyphony. 

RHYTHMICON. An instrument invented 
by Lev Theremin anti Henry Cowell for the 
artificial production of rhythms and cross- 
rhythms. 

Sir aha Cowell. 

RIADIS, Emil (b. Salonica, 13 May 1890; 
d. Salonica, 17 July 1935). 

Creek composer. Ilis real name was Khu, 
but he derived his professional pseudonym 
from his mother’s maiden name, EJeflhenar/ij. 
He first studied music at Salonica and after¬ 
wards at Munich under Felix Mottl. In 
1910 he went to Paris, where he met, besides 
other Greek composers living there, Ravel, 
from whom he received lessons, Debussy anti 
other French coin|>oscrs. His first ' Mace¬ 
donian Songs ’ were performed on 10 May 
1913 at the Concerts Tourhe. On returning 
to Greece he was appointed in 1915 professor 
of the pianoforte and in 1918 Assistant Director 
at the State Conservatory of Salonica. 

Riadis, chiefly a song-writer, composed 
about 200 songs in which he reveals an ex¬ 
ceptional gift of rich and profound lyricism. 
His art is a compromise between Oriental 
melodic feeling and Western (modern French) 
harmonic procedures. He collected and 
harmonized too Greek folksongs, some of 
which are published in ‘ Das Lied dcr Vol- 
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ker ’, Vol. IX (Schott). Besides a few- composi¬ 
tions published in Paris, his works remain in 
manuscript. He showed special interest in 
Byzantine music and composed a ‘ Byzantine 
Mass of St. John Chrysostom *; among his 
manuscripts were also found various hymns 
and sketches for a Requiem and a ‘Tc Dcum ’, 
both for the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Riadis received the National Medal of 
Letters and Arts (1923). 

The following arc his most important 
works: 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
‘ Hecuba * <Euripides'. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

Byzantine Man of Si. John Chrywfiom in 5 parU, for 
2 vocal 4 leu. 

ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 

* Biblical Dance*.* 

* Mourning Symphony.’ 

* Sun tel on Salonica.* 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Siring Quartet. 

Quartet for vn., viola. c<ll<» Sc pf. 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

* llommage k Ravel.* 

* ’ILree Creek Dance*.* 

2 Prelude*. 

SONG CYCLES 

* Macedonian Song*.* 

* Jawnint el minareU.* 

* Creek Song*.* 

’ !>•» Etiange* PHerinacet.* 

* Cyp*y Song*.* 

* Dirge*.* 

* Intermezzi.* 

Alto teparatc tongi. alxnit 200 in all. 

S. M. 

RIANO, Juan Facundo (b. Granada, 2.| 
Nov. 1828; d. Madrid, 27 Feb. 1901). 

SpanMi art historian. I le belongs to musical 
history through his remarkable * Critical and 
Bibliographical Notes on Early Spanish Music' 
(London, 1887). Kiano's exact references and 
accurate bibliographical descriptions of medi¬ 
eval musical MSS arc in striking contrast to 
the \ ague inaccuracy of Soriano Fuertcs. I le 
held that the neutnes in the Visigothic (Moz- 
arabic) MSS were based u|M»n a form of the 
\ isigothic alphabet consisting of cursive 
characters, rarely used but found in the signa¬ 
tures to Spanish documents of the iotli-i2th 
centuries. His theory, though it lias not 
received much attention, is developed with 
great learning and acuteness. The lx>ok is 
also of importance in the study of early Spanish 
instruments. 

Riaho became a Senator, Privy Councillor 
and member of various academics; but he 
gave real help and encouragement to the study 
of the fine arts in Spain, and was founder 
and director of the Museo de reproduceioncs 
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artisticas. Ilis publications (in English) be¬ 
sides the ‘ Notes on Early Spanish Music in¬ 
clude a * Classified and Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Art Objects of Spanish Production in 
the S. Kensington Museum’ (1872) and a 
‘ Manual of Spanish Industrial Arts ’ (1879). 

RIBATTUTA (Ital.). See Ornaments, B 

(in). 

RIBAUPIERRE, Andre de (b . Clarens, 

Canton Vaud, 29 May 1893). 

Swiss violinist. Having studied under 
Gorski and Ysayc, he toured Europe, America 
and Australia extensively as a virtuoso. At 
the same time he taught the violin at Lausanne 
(1914-21), Cincinnati (1921-24) and Cleve¬ 
land (1924-29). After his return to Switzer¬ 
land lie became director of the Institut 
Ribaupierre at Lausanne and took charge of 
the violin class at the Geneva Conservatory. 
He also conducted violin courses at the Ecolc 
Nonna I e de Musique in Paris. As a soloist 
and as founder and leader of the Ribaupierre 
string quartet (Quatuor de Lausanne, dis¬ 
solved in 1948) he made an international 
reputation. I Ic is also known, together with 
the pianist Jacqueline Blancard, as an out¬ 
standing interpreter of the whole repertory of 
violin and pianoforte sonatas. His dazzling 
technique and wonderful tone have made 
Ribaupierre one of the most eminent of Swiss 
violinists. K- V- F> 

RIBEBA. See Rt'BJBE. 

RIBECHINO. See Violin Family (Early 
History). 

RIBERA, Antonio de (b . ?; d. ?). 

Spanish 15th-16th-century composer. He 
was a mcmlicr of the pontifical chapel in 
Rome between 1514 and 1522, and composed 
some music sung annually in the Mvsterv of 
Riche. 1 1. n . t. 

RIBERA, Bernardino de (b . ? ; d. ?). 

Spanish 16th-century composer. He was 
choirmaster at Toledo in 1563, but was re¬ 
placed in the following year. Eslava printed 
two motets and a Magnificat by him. The 
Toledo manuscripts include a Mass, ‘ De 
Beata Virgine’, and Magnificats of his com¬ 
position. j. B . T . 

RIBIBLE (Rubible, Rebelle, Rabel, etc.). 

1 he Oxford 1 New English Dictionary ’ would 
cancel the rubeba, rebibe , ribibe group as mis¬ 
readings of “ ribiblc ” and its variants above, 
but the evidence for their existence is so wide 
that we can afford to ignore the erasure. As 
to morphology, there are two assumptions, if 
we arc to separate the first two words from the 
second two. All arc derived from the Arabic 
labiib, a name given to a viol of which there 
were, and arc, many species. In Spain the 
latter word was reproduced as robe and later 
rabel, final Arabic consonants being often 
1 Srt Elciif. 


dropped br changed, just as the Arabic ar- 
rabad (“ suburb ”) became arrabal in Spanish. 
It occurs in France in J. Molinct (1479) and 
in J. Aubrion (1480) as the rebelle. So much 
for the last two words, as independent forms. 
The first two have not been explained hitherto. 
Clearly they are derived from the rubeba 
group, and some lexicographers look upon the 
final syllabic as a diminutive; but Chaucer’s 
" clerk of Oxenfordc ”, playing on a “ smalc 
ribiblc ", scarcely supports this argument. It 
is more likely that the final syllabic crept in 
through the contraction of a phrase which 
denoted a particular species of the instrument, 
e.g. the Arabic rabdb al-afgfiar (" smaller 
viol ”), which, by the complete elision of the 
adjective, but the retention of the conjunctive- 
article, produced rabdb al ( - "ribiblc”), a not 
unusual practice in European words derived 
from Arabic, as in the French arniral (“ ad¬ 
miral ”), which is a truncation of amir al-bahr. 

RabJb - Rcbcc * RuWba. 11 RulKbe. 

RIBS (Fr. Misses; Ger. Zarge). The sides 
of stringed instruments of the violin type, con¬ 
necting the back and the table. They consist 
of six (sometimes only five) pieces of maple 
and should be of the same texture as the back, 
if possible cut out of the same piece. The 
flatter the model, the deeper the ribs require 
to be; hence the viol tribe, having perfectly 
Hat backs and tables of slight elevation, arc 
very deep in the ribs. The oldest violins were 
often very deep in the ribs, but many of them 
have been since cut down. Carlo Bergonzi 
and his contemporaries had a fashion of making 
shallow ribs and often cut down the ribs of 
older instruments, thereby injuring their tone 
beyond remedy. e. j. p. 

RICCARDO I (Opera). See Handel. 
RICCATI, Giordano, Count ( b . Castcl- 
franco, Treviso, 28 Feb. 1709; d. Treviso, 

20 July 1790). 

Italian mathematician, architect and musi¬ 
cal amateur. He wrote a number of essays 
and treatises on the harmonic systems of 
Rameau, Tartini and Vallotti, a book on 
counterpoint, contributions to Cologcra's 
‘ Raccolta ’ (on acoustics, etc.) and a bio¬ 
graphy of Agostino StefTani. e. v. d. s. 
RICCI, Davidde. See Rizzio. 

RICCI, Federico (b. Naples, 22 Oct. 
1809; d. Conegliano, 10 Dee. 1877). 

Italian composer. He entered the Naples 
Conservatory, where his elder brother Luigi 
was then studying, and received his musi- 
eal education from Bellini and Zingarelli. 

His first opera was 4 Monsieur de Chalu- 
meaux ’, produced at Venice in 1835. In 1838 
he gave ‘La prigione d' Edimburgo’ (based 
on Scott's ‘Heart of Midlothian’) at Trieste. 
The barcarola in this opera, “ Sulla poppa del 
mio brick ”, was for long one of the most 
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popular melodics of Italy. In 1839 his 
‘ Duello sotto Richelieu ’ was only moderately 
successful at La Scala in Milan, but in 184! 

‘ Luigi Rolla e Michelangelo ’ was applauded 
at Florence. In it sang Giuscppina Strcpponi, 
who afterwards married Verdi. ‘ Corrado 
d’ Altamura ’ was given at La Scala in the 
same year. At the personal request of Charles 
Albert he composed in 1842 a cantata for the 
marriage of Victor Emmanuel and another for 
a court festival. The same year his 4 Vallom- 
bra ’ failed at La Scala. * Isabella de* Me¬ 
dici ’ (1845) at Trieste, ‘ Estclla di Murcia ’ 
(1846) at Milan, ‘ Griseida ’ (1847) and ‘I 
due ritratti ’ (1850) at Venice were all failures. 
* II maritoc l’amante' was greatly applauded 
in Vienna in 1852, but his last opera, ‘ II 
panicre d' amore \ given there the following 
year, did not succeed. He was then named 
musical director of the imperial theatres of 
St. Petersburg, which post he occupied for 
many years. The operas written in col¬ 
laboration with his brother are mentioned 
below. 

F. Ricci brought out at the Fantaisies- 
l'arisicnncs, Paris, ‘ Unc Folic ik Rome ' on 30 
Jan. 18G9 with great success. Encouraged by 
this he produced an opjra-eomiqut in three acts, 
' I»c Docteur rose ' (BoufTcs-Parisicns, 10 Feb. 
1872) and ' L'nc fete ik \’enise ’, a rcproduc- 
tion of his earlier work, * II maritoc I' amante' 
(Athtfn^c, 15 Feb. 1872). Shortly after this he 
retired to Conegliano. He was concerned 
partly or entirely in nineteen operas. He also 
left two masses, six albums or collections of 
vocal pieces and many detached songs. 

l. r., rev. 

Ricci, F. B. S>, Da. U (J. C.. 38. collab.). 

RICCI, Luigi (b. Naples, 8 July 184.5: 
d. Prague, 21 (?) Dec. 1859). 

Italian composer, brother of Federico Ricci. 
In 1814 he entered the Naples Conservatory, 
then under Zingarclli, and in 1819 he Ix-came 
one of the sub-professors, together with Bellini. 
His first opera, * 1 / impresario in angustie *, 
was performed by the students in 1823 and 
enthusiastically applauded. In the following 
four years he wrote ‘ La ccna frastornata ' 
(1824), ‘ Aladino, ossia L* abbate Taccarclla* 
(1825), ' II s°gno awerato * (in collaboration, 
1825), ' II diavolo condannato ncl mondo a 
prendcr moglic ’ (1827) and * La lucerna 
d' Epittcto • (1827), all for the Tcatro Nuovo. 
In 1828 his ‘ Ulivse in Itaca’, at the San Carlo, 
was a failure. In 1829 ‘ II Colombo ’ at 
Parma and * I.* orfanella di Ginevra’ in Rome 
were both successful. The years 1829-31 
were disastrous for Ricci, his four new operas 
( II sonnambulo ‘ L* eroina del Messico’, 

' Annibale in Torino * and ‘ l.a neve ’) being 
all unsuccessful. In the autumn of 1831 hr 
produced at La Scala, Milan, 4 Chiara di 
Roscmbrrg and this opera, performed by 


Grisi, Sacchi, Winter, Badioli, etc., was greatly 
applauded and soon became successful in all 
the theatres of Italy. ‘ II nuovo Figaro’ failed 
at Parma in 1832. In it sang Lina Rosa, who 
afterwards married Balfe. The same fate 
attended 1 1 due sergenti’ at La Scala in 1833, 
where the following year he gave ‘Un’ awen- 
tura di Scaramuccia which was a very great 
success and was arranged for the French stage 
by Flotow. The same year * Gli esposti ’, better 
known as 4 Eran due cd or son tre ’, was 
applauded at Turin, while 4 Chi dura vince ’ 
was hissed at Rome. It was afterwards re¬ 
ceived enthusiastically at Milan and in many 
other opera-houses of Europe. In 183-, 4 Chiara 
di Montalbano * failed at La Scala, while 4 La 
serva e I’ ussaro ’ was applauded at Pavia in 
1836. Ricci had thus composed twenty operas 
when only thirty years old. Although many 
of his works had met with a genuine and well- 
deserved success, he was still very poor and 
had to accept the post of musical director of 
Trieste Cathedral and conductor of the Opera. 
In 1838 his 4 Nozze di Figaro' was a fiasco at 
Milan, where Rossini told him that its fall was 
due to the musics Ixing “ mo serious ". 

For the next six years Ricci composed 
nothing. In 1844 he married Lidia Stoltz, by 
wliom he had two children, Adelaide, who in 
1867 sang at the Theatre des I (aliens in Paris, 
hut died soon after, and Luigi, who settled in 
I^.ndon. 

* IJ solitaria delle Asturie ’ was given at 
Odessa in 1845, * II hirraio di Preston ’ at 
Florence in 1847, and in 1852 4 La festa di 
Piedigrotta ' was very successful in Naples. 
His last opera, 4 II diavolo a quattro', was 
performed at Trieste in 1859. He composed, 
in collaboration with his brother Federico, 

I 11 colonnello *, given at Naples in 1835, and 
in 1836 4 II disertore per amore' for the Tcatro 
del Fondo in Naples and 4 L* amante di 
richiamo ’, given at Turin in 184G. Of these 
three joint operas 4 II colonnello ' alone had a 
well-deserved rec<-pti»n. But the opera which 
placed the brothers in a high rank among 
Italian composers is 4 Crispino c la comarc ’, 
written jointly in 1850 f<»r Venice. This opera, 
one of the best comic operas of Italy, enjoyed 
a long success all the world over. 

Shortly after the production of 4 11 diavolo 
a quattro ’ in 1859, however, symptoms of 
insanity showed themselves in I.. Ricci, and 
the malady soon Ix-came violent. He was 
taken to an asylum at Prague, his wife's birth¬ 
place, and died there. At Trieste a funeral 
ceremony was followed by a performance of 
selections from his principal works, his bust 
was placed in the lobby of the opera-house, 
and a pension was granted to his widow. 

He published two volumes of vocal pieces 
entitled 4 Mcs Loixirs ’ and 4 Lcs Inspirations 
du the and he left in manuscript a large 
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number of compositions for the cathedral 
service. 

In the Glasgow University Library (Bi 22-Z) 
is the autograph score of a 5-part chorus with 
military band, * La serenata \ dated Oct. 

l. r., rev. 

RICCI, Pasquale (b. Como, c. 1733 J d • ?)• 

Italian composer. He was a pupil of 
\ ignati at Milan and entered a religious 
order, receiving the title of “ Abbatc He 
travelled in Holland, England and France, 
where his symphonies, concertantcs, quintets, 
quartets, trios, ducts, sonatas, etc., were pub¬ 
lished and well received. He returned 
eventually to Como as maestro di cappella of the 
Cathedral. E# v _ j s. 

RICCIARDO E ZORAIDE (Opera). See 
Rossini. 

RICCIO, Tcodoro (b. Brescia, e. 1540; d. 
Konigsbcrg or Ansbach, ?). 

Italian composer. After holding the post 
of choirmaster at one of the churches of 
Brescia, he was invited in 1576 by George 
Frederick, Margrave of Brandenburg-Ans- 
bach, to be his Kapellmeister. When in 1579 
the margrave became also Duke of Prussia, 
Riccio accompanied him as Kapellmeister to 
Ins new capital, Konigsbcrg, where, like 
Scandello, also a native of Brescia, in similar 
circumstances at Dresden, Riccio became a 
Lutheran and seems to have settled for the 
rest of his life, with an occasional visit to 
Ansbach. His adoption of Lutheranism made 
little dillcrencc to the nature of his composi¬ 
tions for use in church, as Latin was still largely 
used in the services of Lutheran court chapels, 
and so we find that his publications mainly 
consist of various volumes of Latin masses, 
motets and Magnificats for from 4 to 12 
voices. Probably Johann Eccard, who was 
called to be his coadjutor at Konigsbcrg from 
1581, provided the music required for German 
texts. Besides the Latin works Q..-L. mentions 
two incomplete books of madrigals for 5 and 
6 voices, and one book of canzoni alia napoletana. 
Riccio is supposed to have died between 1G03 
and 1604, since in the latter year Eccard is 
known to have suecceded him definitely as 
Kapellmeister. j. r. m. 

RICCIOTTI, Carlo (called “Bacciccia”) 
(6. ?, 1681 ; d. The Hague, July 175G '). 

Italian composer. In 1740 he published at 
1 lie Hague six * Conccrti arinonici * for 
lour violins, viola, cello and bass, which were 
later republished in London by Walsh. The 
existence of a manuscript copy of these works, 
attributing them to Pcrgolcsi, led to their dis¬ 
cussion in books on that composer, to perform¬ 
ances under his name and to their inclusion 
in the ‘ Opera omnia ’, published in Rome, 
l 94 °“ 4 2 - That the supposed ‘ Conccrtini ’ of 
Pcrgolcsi were identical with the ' Conccrti 

1 The funeral look plate on 13 July. 


armomci ’ published by Ricciotti was shown 
by C. L. Cudworth, 2 but, for all that, their 
actual composer is still uncertain. Although 
the Walsh edition attributes them to Ricciotti, 
the original edition docs not. They were 
published at Ricciotli’s expense, but the first 
violin part has a signed dedicatory letter 
which states that the works are “ parto d’ un 
Illustre mano ” esteemed by the dedicatee, 
Count Bentinck. Whose was the illustrious 
hand? Why was the composer not named? 
Could Ricciotti have procured a set of con¬ 
certos by Pcrgolcsi, and published them, four 
years after his death? p. w. (ii). 

Ste alto Pen-olcti (work* by R. allrib. to). 

Ricciu*, A. F. Set Benvenuto Cellini (Bcrlioi). 

Rice. Elmer. Str Weill (‘ Sireel Scene ’, incid. m.). 

RICERCARE (Riccrcar, Ricercata) (It., 
from rieercare, to search). One of a number of 
names of the 16th and 17th centuries, includ¬ 
es fantasia (fantasy, fancy), canzona , etc., 
signifying a variety of allied musical forms to 
which attempts have been made to attach 
them severally, but without real success, since 
both forms and names Jluctuatcd. The origins 
of the breed may be found in the Renaissance 
custom of transferring vocal polyphony to 
instruments both solo (organ, lute, harpsi¬ 
chord) and ensemble (viols, wind instruments). 
As tlie vocal polyphony ranged from light to 
serious and from mainly homophonic to 
mainly fugal, so did the instrumental arrange¬ 
ments and the forms of instrumental music 
imitated from them. Fugal imitation always 
plays some part and usually a leading part; 
but the distinction which has been drawn 
l>etwecn the rieercare as a more learned and the 
fantasia as a more fanciful variety is not really 
supported by the facts, and the only intention 
of the root “fantasy” or "fancy” is probably 
to denote " invention ” or " imagination ” in 
carrying out a design, whether mainly fugal or 
otherwise. That is the most likely explanation 
of the “ search ” implied by “ rieercare ” too. 
But one (the monothematic) form of rieercare 
may fairly be singled out as “ learned ” for 
consisting entirely of different handlings of a 
single fugal theme. 

The musicians of the 16th century carried 
to remarkable lengths the art of more or less 
improvised ornamentation or variation J , and 
this art took a most important share in bestow¬ 
ing a highly instrumental character on the 
many chamber forms then evolving largely 
on vocal models. A further influence was the 
rhythmical incisiveness and regularity and the 
formal symmetry of popular dance music 
(regular because of its reiterated steps, sym¬ 
metrical because of its tendency to balanced 
dance-figures). R. d. 

Sff cl tv (Zanaona. Fantasy. In Nomine. Ut Re Mi. 

* ' Note* on the Instrumental Work* Attributed to 
Pereolesi * (M. & L.. XXX. 1949 . P- 3 * 0 - 

* Set ORNAMfMATION. 
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Rich, John. Stt Ballad Opera. Beard (J., son-in- 
law). Beggar’s Opera. Pantomime. 

RICHAFORT, Jean ( b . Hainault, c. 1480; 
d. ? Bruges, c. 1547). 

Flemish composer. Nothing is known of his 
early life, but he is mentioned by Ronsard as 
having been a pupil of Josquin des Pr*s. In 
1507 he became chapel master at the church 
of Saint-Rombaud at Mechlin in succession to 
Damien de Flocrbeke. On 10 Dec. of the 
same year his brother Guillaume was enrolled 
:ts a singer there, and on 4 May 1509 another, 
Francois; but he was himself succeeded by 
Noel Baudoin as chapel master on 31 Aug. 
1509. Whether he was ever in Rome, as has 
been asserted, remains uncertain. The first 
definite fact that emerges after his leaving 
Mechlin is that he was in the service of Queen 
Mary of Hungary in 1531. He left this to 
follow Jean Claes as chapel master of St. Giles's 
Church at Bruges, where he seems to have 
died; at any rate he was replaced by Jean 
Bart in 1548. 

Richafort was one of the most distinguished 
composers of the period immediately after 
Josquin, in which, with the retention of what 
was valuable in the older technique of contra¬ 
puntal artifice, there was, as Wooldridge ob¬ 
serves, a greater approach made towards 
purity of sound and beauty of expression. 

As early as 1519 a motel of his composition 
appears in one of the collections of Pctrucci, 
the ‘ Motetti de la Corona’, Book II. Ilis 
works appeared only in the collections of the 
time, and especially in those of Attaignant and 
Modcrnc between 1530-50. Two masses arc 
specially mentioned, one, * O genetrix glo- 
riosa ’, published by Attaignant (153a) and 
afterwards copied into the Sistinc Chapel 
choir-books and others; the other, ‘ Veni 
Sponsa Christi * (1540), based on one of his 
own motets, which Ambros describes as the 
finest ol the collection of motets in which it 
appears. The motet has been reprinted in 
Maldeghem’s ‘ Trtsor \ 

A Requiem for 6 voices would scein. from 
the account which Ambros gives of it, to l»c on 
the whole more curious than beautiful, though 
it testifies to the aim after intensity of ex¬ 
pression. While the other voices sing the 
ritual text, the two tenors sing in canon 
” Circuindederunt me gciniius mortis " and 
also reply to each other as if with exclama¬ 
tions of personal sorrow, “ e’est douleur non 
pareillc ”. If some of Richafort’s works 
retain a character of antique severity, others, 
as Eitner observes, are remarkable for their 
wonderful beauty, clearness and simplicity. 
Several of his motels Ambros singles out for 
high praise. Of one which he mentions, 
‘Quem dicunt homines’, the opening portion 
«» given by Wooldridge in the O.H.M. (II, 
269-70). Glareanus gives in full Richafort’s 


motet ‘Christus resurgens’ as a good example 
of the polyphonic treatment of the Ionian mode. 
Of the fifteen chansons by Richafort in various 
collections two fine specimens are accessible in 
modern reprints, ‘ De mon tristc d^plaisir ’ in 
Commer Collettio XII and ‘Sur tous regrets’ 
in Eitncr’s republication of Ott’s ‘ Licder- 
buch ’ of 1544. 58 motets and 17 chansons, 
some in manuscript, but many printed some 
time in the course of the 16th century, are 
enumerated by Vanncs. 1 j. r. m., adds. 

RICHARD CCEUR DE LION. Opera in 
3 acts by Cretry. Libretto by Jean Michel 
Scdaine. Produced Paris, Comldie-Italicnnc, 
21 Oct. 1784. 1st prrf. abroad, London, 
Govern Garden Theatre (in English, music 
adapted by Shield), 16 Oct. 178G. (Another 
version, by General Burgoync, music adapted 
by Linley, was produced at Drury Lane 
I lieatre the same year.) 1st in U.S.A., Boston 
(in English), 23 Jan. 1797. 

RICHARD, Lewi* (b . ?; d. ?). 

English 16th-17th-century composer. He 
was Master of the Queen’s Music under 
Elizabeth and organist at Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 1 He composed music for Davcnant’s 
masque 1 Salmacida sjxdia ’, performed in 
latndon, at Whitehall Palace, on 21 Jan. 
• 639- B. v. d. s. 

RICHARDS, Brinlcy 4 . Carmarthen, 13 
Nov. 1U17; d. lamdon, 1 May 1885). 

Welsh pianist and composer, lie received 
bis musical education at the K.A.M. in 
London, where he gained the King's Scholar- 
ship (1835 and 1837). Ilis compositions 
include the well-known song ‘God Bless the 
Prince of Wales' and numerous sacred songs, 
partsongs and pianoforte pieces. He made a 
considerable study of Welsh music, upon which 
he lectured and wrote, and he published a 
volume devoted to * The Songs of Wales ' 
in 1873. 1*. c.-ii. 

RICHARDS, Henry William (b. London, 

iG Apr. 1U65). 

English organist. He was for thirty-five 
years organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate (1886-1921) in 
lamdon, where he maintained a high musical 
standard. A professor of the organ and 
member of the Committee of Management 
of the K.A.M., he became Warden (virtually 
vice-principal) of that institution in 1924. 
He was also examiner to and member of the 
Associated Board of the K.A.M. and R.C.M., 
and was president of the R.C.O. (1924). Ib¬ 
is the author of * Organ Accompaniment of 
the Church Services ’ and ‘ Choir Training ’. 

RICHARDSON, Alan (A. Edinburgh, 29 
Feb. 1904). 

Scottish pianist and composer. A keen 

1 ' IMctionnaire ties musicicm * (Brunei*, i«j.|G). 

1 F flu’s dales are questionable. 
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pianist and improviser from the age of seven, 
lie joined the B.B.C. in Edinburgh as pianist 
when he was just over twenty. In 1928 he 
began to study in London with Harold 
Craxton and spent some time at the R.A.M. 
under Theodore Holland. Since then he has 
frequently broadcast and played at recitals 
as soloist, accompanist and chamber-music 
player. 

His first published compositions (* Pavane ’ 
and * The Dreaming Spires ’ for pianoforte 
solo) appeared in 1935 and proved to be a 
pattern for his later works. His compositions, 
most of them for the pianoforte, are short, 
usually in rondo form and memorable for 
their well-shaped melodies and pleasing 
harmonics. The pieces for pianoforte solo arc 
often dedicated to the composer’s distin¬ 
guished pianist friends ( e.g . ‘Moment Musical' 
f 1 935 J «o Theodore Holland ; ‘ Rondo ’ 

1 * 947 ] to Ernest Lush). Most of the pictur¬ 
esque titles of his compositions (e.g. * Meadow- 
lands ’ 11937] and ‘Sussex Lullaby* [1935]) 
are added after the music has l>ecn completed. 

In recent years Richardson has collabor¬ 
ated with the viola player Watson Forbes in 
transcribing for viola and pianoforte works by 
Purcell, Bach, Handel and Rameau, k. a. 

RICHARDSON, Alfred Madeley (b. 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex, June 1888; d. New 
York, 23 July 1949). 

English organist. He was educated at the 
R.C.M. in London and at Kcblc College, 
Oxford, where he took the degree of D.Mus. 
in 1897. From that year until 1908 he was 
organist of Southwark Cathedral in London, 
where he did much to establish the high 
reputation of the cathedral music. In 1909 
he went to the U.S.A. as organist of St. Paul's 
Church, Baltimore, and from 1912 he was on 
the teaching-stall of the Institute of Musical 
Art, New York. His publications include 
church music and works on the technique of 
organ playing and choir training. 11. c. c. 

RICHARDSON, Arnold (b. Ely, 6 Jan. 
* 9 * 4 )- . 

English organist and composer. He was 
educated at Ely Cathedral Choir School and 
studied at the R.A.M. in London from 1933 
to 1937, where he was a Maud Mary Gooch 
scholar. He studied the organ with G. D. 
Cunningham and composition with B. J. 
Dale and he won both the R.A.M. Club Prize 
and the Sir Wallis Budge Prize. He became 
an A.R.C.O. in 1934 and an A.R.C.M. in 
1942. He was organist and master of the 
choir at the London church of St. Alban the 
Martyr, Holborn, from 1936 to 1944, and he 
is also a lecturer on music and an adjudicator 
at music festivals. In 1938 he was made 
borough organist of Wolverhampton and in 
1948 he became chorus master of the Wolver¬ 
hampton Civic Choir, which appointment he 
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still holds (1951). He played at the Promen¬ 
ade Concerts in 1948 and again in 1949, and 
he has been a regular broadcasting organist 
since 1936. His compositions include various 
school and unison songs, besides a Mass in 
A major and ‘ Five Short Piano Pieces ’, both 
published in 1935, a ‘Pastorale’ for organ 
(1936) and a 4 Three-Part Mass’ for men’s 
voices ( 1939 )- m. k. w. 

RICHARDSON, Ferdinand (real name 
Ferdinando Hey bourne) ( b . ?, c. 1558; d. 
Tottenham, Middlesex, 4 June 1618). 

English composer. He was a pupil of Tallis, 
groom of the Privy Chamber in 1587 and was 
|H*nsioned in 1611. Eight pieces of his arc in 
the * Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ’, others are 
in B.M. Add. MSS 30,485. A Latin poem of 
his is in ' Cantioncs sacrac ’ by Tallis and 
Byrd (1575). e. v. d. s. 

RICHARDSON, Joseph (b. London, 
1814; d. London, 22 Mar. 1862). 

English flautist. He was engaged in most 
of the London orchestras, was solo player at 
Jullien's concerts for many years and after¬ 
wards became principal flute in the queen’s 
private band. He played at the Melodists’ 
Club and the Society Armonica in 1836 and 
was a member of the Liszt concert party in 
1841. His neatness and rapidity of execution 
were extraordinary features of his playing. 
He composed numerous fantasies for his in¬ 
strument. usually extremely brilliant. 

c., adds. 

Richardson, Samuel. Sir Bird ('Clarina Har- 
m«f oprra). Gcnciali (' Pamela nubile', opera), 
nefnni (a ' Pamela ' opera*). Tractta (' Buona 
lidiuola rnariiata \ opera). 

Uibi. — iloiuit. Wiiliam C.. 'Pamela Trumformcil 
(M.Q.. XXXVIII, .93*. p. 38.). 

RICHARDSON, Vaughan (b. London, ?; 
d. London, 1729 '). 

English organist and composer. He was 
in 1675 1 a chorister of the Chapel Royal 
under Blow. He was possibly a nephew of 
Thomas Richardson (alto singer, Gentleman 
of the Chapel Royal from 1664 to his death, 
23 July 1712, lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey), 
and a brother of Thomas Richardson, who 
was his fellow-chorister. In June 1692 he was 
appointed organist of Winchester Cathedral. 
In 1701 he published ‘ A Collection of Songs 
for one, two and three voices, accompany’d 
with instruments ’. He was the composer of 
some church music : a fine anthem, ‘ O Lord 
God of my salvation’, and an Evening Service 
in C major (composed in 1713) are in the 
Tudway Collection (Harl. MSS 7341 and 
7342 ),and another anthem, *O how amiable’, 
also in Tudway and printed in Page’s ‘ Har- 
monia sacra ’; others arc in the books of 
different cathedrals. 

Richardson was also the composer of ‘ An 
Entertainment of new Musick, composed on 
1 Before 26 June. 

* Dale given by W. H. (». F. 
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the Peace * (of Ryswick), 1697, ‘ A Song in 
praise of St. Cecilia written for a celebration 
at Winchester about 1700, and a “ set of vocal 
and instrumental music ” written for a like 
occasion in 1703. An autograph volume of 
music, containing fourteen anthems, a 4 Song 
for the King’ (1697), six sonatas for strings, 
etc., was in the possession of J. S. Bumpus. 

\V H II 

RICHARDSON, William (b . ? ; d. ?, 

e. 1732). 

English organist and composer. He was a 
chorister in the Chapel Royal in London 
under Blow and became organist of St. 
Nicholas, Deptford, in 1697. He composed 
Lessons for the harpsichord or spinet (London, 
1708) and 4 The Pious Recreation ’, contain¬ 
ing ‘A new sett of Psalm-tunes’ (1729); 
among the latter appears the popular psalm- 
tune 4 Greenwich w. 11. it. 

Richardl, Christian. Stt Grirg (2 tons'). 

Richaud, Andrt dr. Stt Milhaud 'Chilean <!r« 
|Mpcsinrid. rn.; • Adage* voc. chamber m.). 

RICHAULT. French family of music 
publishers. 

(1) Charles Simon Richault (b . Chartres, 
10 May 1780; d. Paris, 20 Feb. 1866), the 
head of the family. He went to Paris early 
and served his apprenticeship in the music 
trade with J. J. Momigny. From him he 
acquired a taste for the literature of music and 
chamber compositions; and when lie set up 
for himself at No. 7 rue Grange Batelifre 
in 1805, the first works he published were 
classical. He soon perceived that there was 
an opening in Paris for editions of the best 
works of German musicians and the early 
efforts of French composers of promise. 
Accordingly he was the first to publish Beet¬ 
hoven’s symphonies and Mozart's concertos, 
in score, to make known in France the oratorios 
of Bach and Handel and the works of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, to bring out the 
first operas of Ambroisc Thomas and Victor 
Mass*, to encourage Berlioz when his * Damna¬ 
tion dc Faust' was received with contempt, 
anil to welcome the orchestral compositions 
of Rcbcr and Gouvy. His business increased 
rapidly, and he was soon obliged to move into 
larger premises in the Boulevard Poissonnicre, 
first at No. 16 and then at No. 26. There he 
published Mozart’s concertos in 8vo score and 
other works by the classical composers of 
Austria and Germany, and acquired the bulk 
ol the stock of the firms of Frey, Naderman, 
Sicbcr, Pleycl, Petit, Erard and Ddahante. 
He moved in 18G2 to No. 4 Boulevard des 
It aliens. In this house he died. 

(2) Guillaume Simon Richault (b. Paris, 
2 Nov. 1806; d. Paris, 7 Feb. 1877), son of the 
preceding. He had long been his father's 
partner and continued in the old line of serious 
music. I le bought the stock of the publisher 
Pacini. 


(3) Leon Richault (b . Paris, 6 Aug. 1839; 
d. Paris, 7 Apr. 1895), son of the preceding. 
He resolved to give a fresh impetus to the 
firm, which already possessed 18,000 publica¬ 
tions. His intelligent administration of his 
old and honourable business procured him a 
silver medal at the International Exhibition 
of 1878, the highest recompense open to 
music publishers, the jury having refused 
them the gold medal. The music stock be¬ 
longing to this firm is now in the possession of 
the publishers Costallat, of Paris. o. c. 

Richrliru. Sff italic!. 

Richrpin, Jean. Stt Clirlla (3 tongs). Chahricr 
C Sublime \ choral work). Chamton (2 songs). Cut 
(* Kltbusiicr \ opera & sours). Dupont (C.. * Glu \ 
lib.). Faurt (a sours). Georges (‘ Miarka \ var. works). 
Gounod (song). I.cmux (X., * Chcmincau’, opera; 
* Xantho ’, mad. m.). Massenet ('Mage*, opera; 

' Naua-Sahib ', inrid. m.). I’u rne (song). Stimuli 
(F.. 2 songs). 

Richter. Christoph. Stt Strungk (N. A., 2 libs.). 

RICHTER, Ernst Friedrich Eduard 

( b . Gross-Schdnau, I.usatia, 24 Oct. 1808; d. 
Leipzig, 9 Apr. 1879). 

German theorist, teacher and composer. 
He was the son of a schoolmaster. From his 
eleventh year he attended the “Gymnasium” 
at /ittau, managed the choir and arranged 
independent performances. In 1831 he went 
to Leipzig to study with Weinlig, then cantor, 
anti made such progress that soon after the 
foundation of the Conservatory, in 1843, lie 
liecanic one of the professors of harmony and 
counterpoint. Up to 1847 he conducted the 
Singakadrmie. lie was afterwards organist 
successively of St. Peter’s Church (1851) and 
the New Church and St. Nicholas Church 
(1862). After Hauptmann's death on 3 Jan. 
18G8 hr succeeded him as cantor of St. 
Thomas's School. 

Of Richter's I looks the * Lchrbuch tier 
Harmonic* (afterwards called 4 Praktische 
Studien zur Theoric ’) (12th ed. 1876) was 
translated into Dutch, Swedish, Italian, 
Russian, Polish and English. The 4 Lelirc von 
drr Fugc ’ passed through three editions and 
' Vom Contrapunct ’ through two. The 
English translations of all these are by Franklin 
Taylor and were published by Cramer & Co. 
of London in 1864, 1878 and 1874 respectively. 
Richter also published a ‘Catechism of Organ 
Building ’. 

Of his many compositions dr cirrous Inner the 
best-known is the cantata 4 Dilhyrambc *, for 
the Schiller Festival in 1859. Other works 
arc an oratorio, 4 Christus der Erloscr' (8 Mar. 
1849), masses, psalms, motets, organ pieces, 
string quartets and sonatas for pianoforte. 
He became one of the royal professors in 18G8 
and on his death was succeeded as cantor by 
W. Rust. p c 

RICHTER, Ferdinand Tobias (b . Wurz¬ 
burg, 1649; d. Vienna, 1711). 

German organist and composer. He suc¬ 
ceeded Alessandro Poglirtti as imperial court 
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organist in Vienna in 1683. In Q.-L. he is 
wrongly said to have horn the teacher in rom- 
position of tho Emperor Leopold I, but he 
was undoubtedly music teacher to Leopold's 
children, the future Emperor Joseph I and the 
three archduchesses. Richter enjoyed a high 
reputation as organ player and composer. 
Several even of Pnc bethel's pupils at Nurem¬ 
berg went afterwards to Vienna to perfect 
themselves in organ playing bv further in¬ 
structions from Richter, and Pachelbel himself 
must have held Richter in high esteem, since 
in 1699 lie dedicated to him, along with Buxte¬ 
hude, his organ or clavier work entitled 
4 Hexachordutn Apollinis ’. It is all the more 
remarkable that so few organ works by Richter 
have been preserved. 

D.T.O., XIII, 2 contains three clavier 
suites out of a set of five, and an organ toccata 
with short fugued urstlli out of a set of five on 
the church tones intended for liturgical use, 
and printed for the first time; but these 
hardly suffice to explain his great reputation. 
The National Library in \ ienna preserves in 
manuscript two serenatas by Richter for court 
festivities, ‘ L’ istro ossequiosn *, performed 6 
Jan. 1891. and ‘ Le promrssr degli dei \ per¬ 
formed 9 June tfiq; ; also 4 oratorios and 5 
spiritual dramas composed for performance 
by the pupils of the Jesuit college in V ienna. 
There are also some instrumental works, a 
Sonata a 7 (described as for two tiombf, one 
timfumo, two violini, two tiole da braecio t ton- 
bain), along with some balUni a 4 and a also 

two sonatas a 8. j. r. m., rev. 

RICHTER, Franz Xavcr <6. Holrfov, 
Moravia. 1 Dee. 1 1709; d. Strasbourg. 12 
Sept. 17891. 

Austro-Moravian singer, violinist, conductor 
and composer. Mis first official |x>st was that 
of HaftllnifisItT to the Ablw.t of Kempten. whit h 
he held from 1740 to 1750, when difficulties 
appear to have arisen with the authorities as 
the- result of his duplication of posts. He 
had been a bass singer at the court of Mann¬ 
heim since 1747, and no doubt this was the 
cause or his dismissal from Kempten. lie is 
stated by I*. Walter 1 to have ap|M*arrd in 
operatic performances in l 748 and 174*9. He 
was also engaged as leader of the second violins 
in the orchestra. An oratorio, 4 la deposi- 
zione della crocr *. was performed at Mann¬ 
heim in 174B. lie left Mannheim for Stras¬ 
bourg in 1789, In-coming h'af><ll»tei*ttr at the 
Minster and spending the remainder of his 
life there. On his death In* was succeeded by 
Ignaz Pleyel, who, according to Kctis, had 
acted as his assistant for six years. 

1 (Icrlx-t’s ‘ Irxikon ", followed by Riemann, in hi« 
I.cvikon ‘ and in hit preface io the D.D.T. volume con- 
la ini 11? works by Richicr. Rivet i Drc. as the date ol 
birili; Q.-L follows Lolwtein's ‘ HeitraRc ’. eic.. in 
wrongly Riving 3 < Off. 

* • (icsrhkhtc dcs Theaters . . .’ (1898). 


Burney, in his * Present State (Germany) 
II, 327, speaks of the great reputation Richter 
enjoyed and of the want of real individuality 
in his music and mentions his frequent 
employment of the device called rosalia. He 
left 64 symphonies, of which the themes of 
62 arc given in the volume devoted to the 
Mannheim school of svmphonists in the 
D.D.T. (2nd series), III, i. Three of the sym¬ 
phonies are printed in full, and the preface 
contains a detailed account of the composer. 
D.D.T. (2nd scries), VII, i, contains a further 
example of Richter's symphonic work. An 
enormous mass of church music is ascribed to 
Richter by Riemann, such as 28 Masses, 2 
Requiems, 16 Psalms, 38 motets, etc. Q.-L. 
gives a more limited list of extant works, in¬ 
cluding 6 string quartets, and contains many 
doubtful statements concerning the composer. 

j. a. f.-m., adds. 

RICHTER, Hans (b. Gyor, Hungary, 4 
Apr. 1843; d. Bayreuth, 5 Dec. 1916). 

Austro-Hungarian conductor. His fathei 
was h'afteUmeiiter of the cathedral at Gyor. 
Ilis mother, bom Josephine Csazinsky (d. 20 
()ct. 1892), sang the part of Venus in Wagner's 
4 Tannhauscr * at the first performance in 
Vienna in 1857; she was afterwards a very 
successful teacher of singing in Vienna. The 
father died in 1853, and Hans was then placed 
at the Lowenburg Seminary in Vienna. 
Thence he wont into the choir of the court 
chapel, where he remained for four years. In 
i860 he entered the Conservatory and studied 
the horn under KIrinrcke, the violin under 
Ifcisslcr and theory under Sechter. 

After a lengthened engagement as horn 
player in the orchestra of the Kamtncrtor 
< )|>era he was recommended by Esscr to 
Wagner, went to him at l.uccrnc, remained 
there from Oct. 1866 to Dec. 1BG7 and made 
the first fair copy of the score of 'Die Mcistcr- 
singer ’. In 1868 lie accepted the post of con¬ 
ductor at the Hof- und National-Theater at 
Munich, where hr remained for a year. He 
next visited Paris, and after a short residence 
there proceeded to Brussels for the production 
of 4 Lohengrin ' (22 Mar. 1870). He then 
returned to Wagner at Lucerne, took part in 
the first |*erformnncc of the 4 Siegfried Idyll ’ 
(Dec. 1870) and made the fair copy of the 
score of ‘ Der Ring dcs Xibclungen ’ for the 
engraver. In Apr. 1871 he went to Pest as 
chief conductor of the National Theatre, a 
post to which lie owed much of his great 
practical knowledge of the stage and stage 
business. I11 Jan. 1875 he conducted a grand 
orchestral concert in Vienna, which had the 
cfTect of attracting much public attention to 
him, and accordingly, after the retirement of 
DessofT from the Court Opera, Richter was 

* A 'trine Quartet heard in London in 1925 contains 
a oi.'piccioii'lv beautiful slow movement. 
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invited to take the post, which he entered upon 
in the autumn of 1875, concurrently with the 
conductorship of the Philharmonic concerts. 
In 1884-90 he conducted the concerts of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreundc. 

He had conducted the rehearsals of Wag¬ 
ner's 4 Ring ’ at Bayreuth, and in 1876 he 
directed the whole of the rehearsals and 
performances of the Festival there, and, at the 
close of the third set of performances, received 
the Order of Maximilian from the King of 
Bavaria, and that of the Falcon from the 
Grand Duke of Weimar. In 1877 he produced 
‘ Die Walkure ’ in Vienna and followed it in 
1878 by the other portions of the trilogy. In 
1878 he was made court KaptllmeiUtr and 
received the Order of Franz Josef. The high 
standard and position of the orchestra of the 
Vienna opera-house is due to him. 

His first introduction to English audiences 
was at the famous Wagner concerts given in 
London, at the Albert Hall, in 1877, when he 
shared the duties of conductor with Wagner 
himself. In 1879 (5-12 May), 1880 (10 May- 
14 June) and 1881 (9 May-23 June) were 
started what were at first called Orchestral 
Festival Concerts, but afterwards the Richter 
Concerts, in London, which attracted much 
attention, chiefly by the conductor's know¬ 
ledge of the scores of Beethoven's symphonies 
and other large works, which he conducted 
without the score. The Richter Concerts 
went on for many years with great success, 
but after Richter went to live in Man¬ 
chester in 1897, as director of the Halle 
Orchestra, the London concerts were given 
less regularly. 

In 1882 and 1884 Richter conducted im¬ 
portant performances of German operas in 
London, introducing ‘Die Mcistersingrr' and 

I ristan ’ to the London public. Special 
performances of German opera at Govern 
Carden were conducted by him from 1904 
until his retirement, and among all the 
activities in concert-room and opera-house by 
which he furthered musical development in 
England his performances of the 4 Ring ' in 
English for the first time (1909) arc specially 
worthy of record as a landmark. Those 
performances laid the foundations of many 
successful careers of English singers. Richter 
conducted the triennial festival at Birmingham 
from 1885 to 1909 and continued his work at 
Manchester until 1911. In the next year he 
conducted 4 Die Meistersingcr ’ at Bayreuth 
for the last time. He then lived in retirement 
at Bayreuth. p. c., adds. it. c. c. 

Richter's repertory was limited largely to 
the German classics: he said that there was 
“ no French music ” (doubtless meaning 
orchestral music), he had little interest in 
modern developments and, although he 
admired and engaged many contemporary 
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British performers, thinking very highly of the 
orchestral players, he did much less to support 
British * composers than an older foreign 
conductor — Manns at the Crystal Palace — 
had done. But he made one exception : lie 
regarded Elgar as one of the masters, and 
assiduously performed his major works. In 
return Elgar dedicated his first Symphony to 
him as to a 44 true artist and true friend ”. 

E. ». 

Sit elle Elgar (ded. of Symphony I). 

Richter, Johann Paul Friedrich (Jean Paul). Sri 

Naueuet (6 tong*). Schumann (influence on). 

Biai.— Jacobs. Rob* mi |... • Schumann and Jean Paul * 

(M. & L.. XXX. 194*1. p. ay>). 

RICIMERO, IL (Opera). Set Jommklli. 
Maio. 

RICOCHET. The employment of the 
bounding staccato — slaeealo d rieoe/itl — is thus 
indicated in violin music. As the best ex¬ 
amples of this bowing arc to be found in the 
works of the French and Belgian composers, 
it is probable that it owes its invention to the 
father of virtuosity — Paganini. The same 
system which governs the Hying staccato — so 
brilliantly applied by Paganini, Ihriot, Wic- 
niawski, Vicuxtemps and latter-day virtuosi 
in the execution of swift chromatic passages 
— dominates the ricochet, but the bow being 
thrown on the strings less rapidly and with 
more force, the effect is heavier. To accotn- 
plidi this style of bowing neatly, the stick 
should be held so that the full breadth of tint 
hair at the upper part falls upon the strings 
accurately. The wrist must remain flexible, 
while the fingers grip the bow firmly and relax 
to allow the bow to rebound. Two graceful 
examples of the application of the ricochet arc 
to l»c found in the 4 Bolero' of B('riot's ‘Scene 
dc ballet ’ and in the Polonaise of Vicuxtemps*s 
‘ Ballade ct polonaise \ o. k. 

RICORDI. Italian family of music 
publishers. 

(1) Giovanni Ricordi (&. Milan, 1785; 
d. Milan, 15 Mar. 1833), the founder of tiic 
well-known publishing-house at Milan. He 
made his first hit with the score of Mosca's 
‘ Pretcndenti delusi ’. Since that time the 
firm has published for all the great Italian 
matitti , down to Verdi, Boito and Puccini, 
and has added to them a large catalogue of 
modern works of all classes. The 4 Gazzctla 
inusicale ’, edited with great success by Maz- 
zucato, had much influence on its prosperity. 
It possesses the whole of the original scores of 
the operas it has published — a most interest¬ 
ing collection. 

(2) Tito Ricordi (b . Milan, 29 Oct. 1811; 
d. Milan, 7 Sept. 1888), son of the preceding. 
He succeeded his father and further enlarged 
the business. 

Sir alio Boito. Monietnr/zi (* Nave \ lib.). Zandonai 
(* tranerca da Kmum ', lib.). 

(3) Giulio (di Tito) Ricordi ( b . Milan, 
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19 Dec. 1840; d. Milan, GJune 1912), son of 
the preceding. He was a practised writer, 
a skilled draughtsman and a composer of 
drawing-room music under the pseudonym of 
Burgmein. On his death the firm came under 
the management of Dr. Carlo Clausetli, with 
whom Renzo Yalcarenghi became associated 
in 1919. 

f. c., adds. 

lJim..-~Ai>AMi. GicstPPE, ‘ Giulio Ricordi c i suoi mu- 
sicisii ’ (Rome. 1033). 

'Giulio Ricordi, I' aniicodci musicisti italiani' (Milan, 
• 945 ). 

AYr alio Boilo. 

RIDDELL (Riddle), John (b. Ayr, 2 Sept. 
1718; d. Ayr, 5 Apr. 1795). 

Scottish composer. It is stated in ‘The 
Ballads and Songs of Ayrshire* (1846) that 
Riddell was blind from in ancy, also that he 
was the composer of the well-known tunc 
'Jenny’s Bawbee*. This latter statement is 
not authenticated. Burns mentions him as 
“ a bard-born genius *’ and says he is the 
composer of " this most beautiful tunc ” 
(' Finlayston House ’). 

Riddell published about 1766 his first ' Col¬ 
lection of Scots Reels, or Country Dances, and 
Minuets ', and a second edition of it, in oblong 
folio, in 1782. F. k. 

RIDDELL, Robert ( b . ?; d. Friars* Carsc 
nr. Dumfries, 21 Apr. 1794). 

Scottish antiquary. He was an army (or 
volunteer) captain and lived on the family 
estate of Glcnriddcll in Dumfriesshire. He 
was a friend of Burns and an amateur com¬ 
poser of Scottish dance music, also writing the 
music to one or two of Burns's songs. His 
most interesting publication (1794) is * A Col¬ 
lection of Scotch, Galwegian, and Border 
Tunes . . . selected by Robert Ridell of 
Glcnriddcll, Esq.’, folio. 

F. K. 

RIDDLE (or Enigma) CANON. A type 
of canon in which only the part of the first 
voice is written out, the places of entry for the 
other parts having to be guessed by the 
performers. f.. d. 

Str alio Canon. IVm. 

RIDDLE, Frederick (Craig) (b. Liver¬ 
pool, 20 Apr. 1912). 

English violist. He studied at the R.C.M. 
in London from 1928 to 1933 and became an 
A.R.C.M. Since 1937 he has been a viola 
soloist and in 1938 he was appointed principal 
viola of the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which post he has held with the exception 01 
the war years. He also plays in the Wiginorc 
Ensemble and has been a professor at the 
R.C.M. in London since 1948. As a soloist 
he has played almost every work in the 
limited repertory of the viola and he is well 
known as a chamber-music player. His 
performance of Walton’s viola Concerto with 
the L.P.O. in 1946 was described as a “very 


fine performance ”, and his interpretation of 
the difficult solos in Berlioz’s ‘ Harold in 
Italy ’ has been much admired. His tone is 
sometimes rather small, perhaps, for a large 
concert-hall, but it is beautifully balanced 
and he always plays ideally in tunc. 

m. k. w. 

RIDDLE, John. See Riddell. 

RIDERS TO THE SEA (Operas). See 
Synge. 

RIDGWAY, Wilfred. See Birmingham. 

RiDKY, Jaroslav (b. Libcrcc, 25 Aug. 
,8 97 ). 

Czech harpist, conductor and composer. 
Having received a general education and a 
practical training in music in his birthplace, 
he began to earn his living as a harpist and 
later as a conductor at various provincial 
theatres until he was called up for military 
service during the first world war. In the 
years 1919-23 he studied theory and composi¬ 
tion under Jirak, J. B. Focrstcr and Kridka 
at the Prague Conservatory and from 1923 to 
1926 he was Foerster’s pupil at the Master 
School. From 1924 to 1938 he worked with 
the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra as harpist, 
in 1925-30 also as choirmaster of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Choir, while at the same time he 
appeared several times as a guest conductor 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. In 1928 
he began lecturing on counterpoint and 
harmony at the Conservatory, where he was 
finally appointed professor of composition in 
1938. In 1945 he was entrusted with a 
professorship at the Master School and in 
1946 at the newly founded Academy of 
Musical Arts. 

Ridky is a very gifted and unusually pro¬ 
lific composer. He is an absolute musician 
without any inclination towards extra-musical 
ideology, as is shown by the fact that his 
congenial field for composition lies almost 
exclusively in the traditional forms of orches¬ 
tral and chamber music. Spontaneous in his 
invention and unproblematic in his expression, 
he possesses a perfect and flexible technique 
in the handling of themes, their transforma¬ 
tions and developments, and in the mastery of 
the orchestral and chamber media of his 
choice. In his mature works he reveals a 
supple style, fluent and well balanced, and 
an imagination which excludes any conven¬ 
tional mannerism or platitude. He produces 
his music with manifest enjoyment, and his 
impulses have always been restrained by good 
taste. The following is a selected list of his 
principal works: 

Cantata ' Zimni pohadka * ('A Winter's Talc '), words 
by P. KriYka, Op. 33 (I 935 - 36 )- . .. 

Cantata * Rodn^mu kraji' (* To My Native Country ), 
words by F. Branislav. Op. 38 (1941 J- 
' Sinfonictta *. C mi.. Op. 1 (l 9 » 3 )- 
Symphony No. 1. C mi.. Op. 3 (i 9 * 4 >* . „ 

Symphony No. a (with cello obbligato), D mi., Op. 4 

O925.'. 
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Symphony No. 3. A? rna.. Op. 8 (1927-28). 
Symphony No. 4, A ma., Op. 10 (1928). 

Ovfrlurr A •• / 


944 - 45 . 


Overture, A ma.. Op. 11 (1929). 

Symphony No. 5, C mi., Op. 17 (1932-33)- 
Symphony No. 6 , Op. 35 (1938). 

Serenade for Jig. orch., L ma.. Op. 37 (194O. 
Sinfometta for chamber orch.. Op. 40 (1944-45, an 
Intermezzo added in 1948). 

Vn. Concerto. E ma.. Op. 7 (1926-27). 

Ce o Concerto No. 1. A ma.. Op. 14 (1929). 

Cello ConcertoNo. 2, B ma.. Op. 36 (1939 40). 

Pf. Concerto. CS ma.. Op. 47 

Quintet for clar & itgj.. A ma.. Op. 5 (1926). 

String Quartet No. 1, CS ini.. Op. 6 (.927). 

Stnng Quartet No. 2. E ma.. Op. 9 (1926 27). 

S ring Quartet No. 3. A ma.. Op. 16 (1931). 

Strrng Quartet No. 4. G ma.. Op. 20 (1932-33). 

Nonet No. 1, Fj mi., Op. 32 (1934 35). 

No. 5 . A mi., Op. 34 H 937 ). 

Nonet No. 2. Op. 39 (1943). 

Quintet for wind imu., Op 41 (i 945 ). 
rrio for violin, cello and pf., Op. 4 »* 09 » 9 ). 

Serenata appauionata ' for vn. & pf.. (4 mi.. Op. 12 
(1929). 

Sonatina for vn. & pf.. Op. 42 (1947I. 

Sonata for cello & pf. No. 1. F. mi.. Op. 2 (1923). 
Sonata for cello & pf. No. 2. Op. 43 (194- ,8 .' 

3 Piece* for pf.. Op. 43 <1948 49). 

RIDOTTO. See Ri;doutf.. 

RIECK, Carl Friedrich (b. ?; d. Berlin, 
Before 14 July 1704). 

German violinist anti composer. He 
entered the Berlin court orchestra as a violinist 
m 1683; on 14 Sept. 16^8 he was appointed 
director of the electoral chamber music, and 
in 1701, when the electorate of Brandenburg 
had become the kingdom of Prussia, Ricck, 
for the last three years of his life, took charge 
as Obukafxllmeiittr of all the court music, 
vocal and instrumental. He is said to have 
been an excellent violinist as well as cembalist; 
111 1698 he gave a concert at Warsaw. As a 
composer lie is known by an opera written 
in collaboration with Ariosti, * La festa del 
Himcnco ’ (Berlin, 1700), the score of which 
'* cx,an, » and three smaller works for the stage 
the music of which is lost: * Horen Fruhlings-’ 
test (16446; by Ricck or possibly by Volu- 
micr), 1 Triumph der Licbc ’ (1700, |>erformcd 
at Oranicnburg) and * Streit des alien und 

neuen Scculi ’ (1701). A< L 

RIECKERS. See Ruckers. 

RIEDEL, Carl (b. Kroncnberg, Rhineland, 
0 Oct. 1827 ; d. Leipzig, 3 June 1888). 

German conductor and cotn|>oscr. Though 
always musically inclined, he was educated for 
irade, and was at Lyons in the silk business 
until 1848, when he determined to devote hiin- 
, 1 lo ,n , us,c “ a |>rofession. He returned 
Home and at once began serious studv under 
die direction of Carl Wilhelm, then an obscure 
musician at Crcfcld, but destined to l»c widely 
Rhehl‘ >aS * hC C ° ,npOSCr of ' Uic Wacht am 

Late in 1849 Riedel entered the Leipzig 
Conservatory, where he made great progress 
under Moschcles, Hauptmann, Becker and 
* . y- He practised and performed in a 
private society at Leipzig Astorga’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater , Palestrina s Improperia ’ and Leo’s 
VOL. vn 
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•Miserere’, and this led him to found a 
singing-society of his own, which began on 
17 May 1854 with a simple quartet of men’s 
voices, but was the foundation of the famous 
association which, under the name of the 
Ricdelschc Vcrcin, became celebrated at 
Leipzig. Th c first public concert was held in 
Xov. 1855, and the first great achievement w as 
a performance of Bach’s B minor Mass on 
10 Apr. 1859. 

Riedel was one of thc founders of the 
Beet hovenstiftung and an earnest supporter 
0 ,hc JJagncr performances at Bayreuth in 
1876. His own compositions are chiefly part- 
songs for men’s voices, and he edited several 
important works by Praetorius, Franck, 
Lccard and other old German composers. 
For a * Passion by Schulz ” he selected thc 
!»cst portions of four Passions by that master 
— a proceeding certainly deserving all that 
can be said against it. G>> a |, r 

RIEDER, Ambrosius (b. Holding nr. 
Vienna, 10 Oct. 177,; d Percbtoldsdorf nr. 
Vienna, 19 Nov. 1B55). 

Austrian composer. He was a pupil of 
Albrechtsbergcr and tegens <hori at the time 
. . ,h - A Prolific composer, credited 

w.th having written 427 works, including 
masses and other church music, chamber 
music and numerous organ fugues, preludes, 
etc., he also wrote instruction books for 
thorough-bass playing, improvising and fugal 
playing Kiedcr was a friend of Schubert’s 
brother Ferdinand and of Simon Scchter. 

RIEGEL (Rigcl). German, later French 
lanuiy ol musicians. 

<«) Heinrich (Henri) Joseph Ricgel lb. 

\\crthcim, Franconia, 9 Feb. 1741 ; d Paris 
May 1799), conductor and composer. He 
was a pup,I at Mannheim of F. X. Richter and 
at Stuttgart of Jommclli. In 1768 he settled 
in I am, where Gossec conducted some of his 
symphonies with success. In 1782-86 he was 
conductor of the Concert Spiritucl, and he 
also conducted some of thc Concerts dc la Lose 
< Nympaque. K 

Riegcl wrote some small operas and ora- 
tonos ( t.g . La Sortie dc 1 ’Egvpte ,770 
symphonies for strings, two horns and piano- 

(On and ' 7) ’ 5,rin 8 quintets 

(Op. 49) pianoforte quartets (Op. 3), V|olin 
sonatas (Opp. ,, 7, ,3, , 4> l8a 

(a) Anton Riegcl (b. ? ; d. ?), composer, 

; _ b ' olhcr of ; hc preceding. He published from 
1280 onwards various works in Germany and 
m Pans and m 1807 settled at Mannheim. 
His coni|»ositions include a set of quartets 

(On u\ C ° P ' ' r 3nd ano,hcr for strings 
Onn h T a,a !t ^ pianofor,c With violin 
, 9) ’ C,C - Thc duplicated 

?u P b.i,h^ ' dUC '° * COnfuSi ° n b “"«" 


I. 
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(3) Louis Riegei (b. Paris, 1769; d. Lc 
Havre, 25 Feb. 1 0 11), pianist and teacher, 
? nephew of the preceding, son of (i). 

(4) Henri-Jean Riegei ( b. Paris, 11 May 
1772; d. Abbeville, 16 Dee. 1852), pianist, 
conductor and composer, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding. He was conductor of the Opera at 
Cairo from 1798 to 1800 by command of 
Napoleon I, who appointed him his chamber 
pianist in 1808. Among his works arc the 
operas ‘ Les Deux Nleuniers ’ (Cairo, 1799) 
and ‘ Lc Duel nocturne ’ (Paris, 1808), the 
oratorio * Le Retour de Tobic ’ (Paris, 1787), 
4 concertos, sonatas (Opp. 2, 3 and 17) and 
pieces (Op. 45) for the pianoforte, etc. 

e. o. 

RIEGGER, Wallingford (b . Albany, 

Georgia, U.S.A., 29 Apr. 1885). 

American conductor and com|>oscr. His 
father, Constantin Riegger, owner of the 
lumber-mill, was an amateur musician and 
played the violin, while his mother (born Ida 
Wallingford) was a fine pianist. The sons 
received every kind of encouragement and 
instruction at an early age, and when in 1900 
the family moved to New York, Wallingford 
Riegger took up the cello so that the family 
should have its own complete string quartet, 
lie studied the instrument at the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York, where he also 
worked at composition with Percy Goetschius. 
He graduated from that school in 1907 and 
went to Germany to continue his studies with 
Max Bruch and Edgar Stillman-Kclley at 
the High School for Music in Berlin. In 
1915-1G he conducted at the Operas of Wurz¬ 
burg and Konigsbcrg, and in 1916-17 the 
Bluthncr Orchestra in Berlin. After his 
return to the U.S.A. Riegger was awarded the 
Paderewski Prize in 1921 and the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidgc Prize for chamber music 
in 1924. He taught the cello and theory 
at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, 
in 1918-22, composition at the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York in 1924-25 and the 
same subject at Ithaca University in 1926-28. 

I lc has also been active in an advisory capacity 
in connection with New Music Recordings, 
New Music Publications and other bodies, 
and he has been a committee member and 
President of the American section of the 

I.S.C.M. 

Considering the advanced asj>ect shown by 
his music to-day, it is difficult to remember that 
Riegger grew up in a 19th-century musical 
atmosphere. “ Discipline, work and duty both 
personal and moral were at the core of a 
family life in which love of music and litera¬ 
ture was also central ”, writes Richard Gold¬ 
man (M.Q.,Jan. 1950) describing Rieggcr’s 
early environment at Albany. Throughout his 
childhood and the periods of study in New 
York and Berlin he remained a musical con¬ 


servative, and his earliest remaining works, 
dating from the Drake University period, still 
show no sign of the radical who was later to 
emerge. 

The 4 Study in Sonority ’ for ten violins, or 
any multiple of ten, appears to be the real 
transition-point, and Ricggcr's later explora¬ 
tion of twelve-note procedures as w'ell as his 
searching investigation into acoustics pro¬ 
duced in the recent works a strong, virile and 
wholly original use of dissonance and its 
governing laws that retains all the stability of 
his early classical inheritance while venturing 
far into new worlds of atonal, polytonal and 
polyrhythmic theory and practice. 

It may be, too, that working for the theatre, 
particularly for dancers, provided for Riegger 
— as it has for many another composer — a 
lil>eraiing experience; for here vividness and 
vitality of ideas and adaptability in form often 
precipitate a musical achievement never to be 
arrived at by speculation within the concert 
forms. Riegger has written for Tamaris, for 
Martha Graham, for Charles Wiedman, and 
he was for a time musical director of the dance 
division of the Federal Theatre Project in 
1933 - 

From an extensive study of the works of 
Arnold Schoenberg, Riegger emerged with a 
personal and independent manner of using 
the twelve-note technique. He can and does 
on occasion use it strictly, and his fondness for 
canonic, fugal and other contrapuntal devices 
accords well with the chromatic freedom that 
can result from atonal work. His rugged 
rhythmic impulse, however, is utterly alien 
to Schoenberg’s music and precepts, nor is 
such an element part of atonality as explored 
by Europeans in general. 

Riegger is a retiring, serious, fairly prolific 
musician, highly esteemed by his colleagues 
and by a growing following of younger 
musicians. The following is a list of his 
principal works: 

MUSIC FOR DANCERS 

• Theatre Piece* * for |»f. & other in*t*. (1935). 

• With my Red Fire* ' for pf. & other iint*. (1136). 

• Chronicle ’ for pf. other imt*. (1936). 

‘ (Unditie ' for pf.. drum*. &e. (1937). 

• Trend * for pf. drum*. &c. (1937). 

' Cate HiMocv * for pf. drum*. &r. (1937). 

' Trojan Incident ’ for pf, drum*. &c. (193B). 

• Machine Ballet' for pf. & orch. (193B). 

• Pikrim'f Procres* * for pf. (193B). 

CIIOKAI. WORKS 

• I-» Belle Dame «nt merci ’ < Keat*) for 4 voice* & « 

in*t*. (1923). 

' Eternity" for women** choru*, flute. 2 horn* Sc has* 
(1942). 

• From Some Far Shore ' for choru* & or«.in (t 94 <>>- 

• Easter Passacaglia ‘ for choru* & orvan (104G '. 

• Who can revoke ? * for clioru* & pf. < J 94 H ). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' American PolonaUe * (1922). 

• Rhapsody ' (19*6)- 
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* Study in Sonority ’ (1997). 

1 Dichotomy * for chamber orch. (« 93 *- 3 a>- 
Scherzo for chamber orch. (1932). 

* Evocation * (1933). 

‘ Consummation ’ (1939). 

Canon and Fugue for stgs. (i 94 «). 

•New Dance* (1942). 

‘ Funeral March * (1943). 

Symphony No. 1 (1944)- 
Symphony No. 2 (1945). 

* Little Black Sambo ’ for small orch. (1946). 

Symphony No. 3 (1946-47). 

Music for Brass Choir (1948). 

ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA 
Fantasy and Fugue (1930). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Trio, B mi., for vo., cello & pf. (1919). 

String Quartet No. 1, G mi. (1923). 

Canons Tor woodwind 4 tet (1931). 

* Divertissement * for flute, cello & harp (> 933 >- 

* Frenetic Rhythms * for flute, dar.. pf. & drums (1933). 
Duo* for flute, oboe & dar. (1943). 

String Quartet No. 2. 

Sonatina for vn. & pf. (1947). 

Also inst. pieces, pf. music, &c. 

P. O.-H. 

Him.. — Goldman, Knit Ami F.. 'The Mutic of Walling¬ 

ford Riegger * (M.Q., XXXVI. 1950. P- 39 ). 

RIEMANN, (Karl Wilhelm Julius) Hugo 

( b . Grovmwhlra nr. Sondcrshamcn, 18 July 
1849; d - Lc'P^g. 10 July 1919). 

German musical historian and educationist. 
He studied law at Berlin and Tubingen, and 
after doing active service in the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1B70-71 he decided to devote 
himself to musical scholarship, studying at the 
Leipzig Conservatory. It was during this 
period that he began his very extensive series 
of technical treatises and musico-historical 
books. After some years' residence at Biele¬ 
feld as a teacher he was appointed lecturer 
(Privatdo&nt) at Leipzig University, a post he 
held from 1878 to 1880, going thence to 
Bromberg. In 1881-90 he was teacher of the 
pianoforte and theory at the Hamburg Con¬ 
servatory. After 3 months at Sondershausen 
Conservatory in 1890, he went to that of Wies¬ 
baden, where he remained until 1895, when 
lie returned to Leipzig as lecturer at the Uni¬ 
versity, which appointed him professor in 

1901. 

Ririnann was amazingly active as a writer 
on almost every branch of musical knowledge. 
First in importance among his works stands the 
1 Musiklexikon ' of 1882, which attained eight 
editions during his lifetime and was twice 
reissued after his death under the editorship of 
Alfred F.instein (1919 and 1922). Beside it 
should be mentioned the ’ Opernhandbuch ’ 
and the ' Handbuch der Nlusikgcschichte \ 
On the teaching of harmony, on musical 
phrasing and the peculiarities of notation 
required for explaining his system to students 
he strongly supported various innovations, 
most of them due to his own inventive faculty; 
but the value of some of these is as energetically 
disputed by later scholars. His method of 
teaching the art of phrasing, for instance, is 


now widely regarded as questionable, for, as is 
shown by his editions of classical and roman¬ 
tic pianoforte music, called “ Phrasicrungs- 
ausgaben ”, he tended to reduce all music 
to symmetrical 4-bar periods, as though these 
represented a special virtue. He also edited 
many masterpieces of ancient music, with a 
more scrupulous regard for the original texts, 
notably in several volumes of the D.T.B. The 
‘ FUhrcr durch den Konzcrtsaal ', edited and 
very largely written by him, furnished a large 
collection of analyses of classical masterpieces. 
HU original compositions — for he found time 
to write music, mainly of an educational kind, 
as well as musical literature — are numerous 
but unimportant. 

Riemann's principal literary works arc : 

* Von musikalischcn Horn. * (1B73). 

* Musikalische Syntax.. * (1877). 

* Stud.cn lur Geschichtr dcr Notcnvrbrill * (1878). 

* Die Entwickclung umercr Notemchrift * (1881). 

* Musiklexikon * (1882). (Tram. English 1893, French 

1896. Ruuian, Danish, abr.) 

* Die Natur der llarmonik 1 (18H3). (Tram. Eneli.li.) 

* Neue Sehulr der Melodik (1883). 

* Vergleichende Klaviertchule * (1883). 

* Der Amdrixk in der Musik * (1883). 

* Mutikali trite Dyi.au.ik und Agogik * (1884). (Trans. 

Ruuian.) 

* Opernhandbuch * (1O84-91). 

* Prakt.Khe Anleitung rum Phrasirrrii • (1886). 

'Handbuch der llarmonirlehrr ' (18H7). (Trans. 

French. Italian.) 

' Systematic he Modulation.lehr e * (1887). (Trans. 
Russian.) 

* Lrlirburl. dcs einfachen, dopprltni und imitieiendcn 

Kontrapunku ' <1888). (Tram. English.) 

* Kate.lu.mu. der Musik ' (iHHfl). (Trans. Czech.) 

' MusOumtrumente * (1888). (I ran.. English.) 

' Katc.hi.mu. der Mutikcrschichtc ' (1888). (Trans. 

English, Italian, C/e. It. Ruuian.) 

' Katnh..mu. dr» Klaviertpiel. * (1888). (Tram. 

English. Ruuian, Czech.) 

* Katechitmu. der Kompos.iion.lehre ' (1889). 

' Generalbastpiel' (1889). 

' Musikdiklal' (1880). 

* Katech.unu. dec llarmonielrl.rr ' (1890). 

' Katechitmu. der Fuse (Analy.it of Bach's '48' and 
' Art of Fugue ’) (189*. 91). 

* Katechitmu. Her Gciangtknmpotitioi. ' (1891). 

' Vereinfachte llarmonirlrbre ' (1893). (Trans. English, 
trench. Ruuian.) 

* Notemchrift und Xotrndruck ' (1896 1 . 

* Gcvhichtc der Musiktheoric iin 9.-19. Jahrh.' (1898;. 

* l.pochen und Heron. der Musikgeschiclite ' (1900). 

* Gcsrhichtc der Musik »cit Beethoven ' (1901). 

' (.rimr Kompotitiomlehre ’ (1902-3). 

' Orchntrierung ' (1902). (Tram. English, Czech.) 

' rart.tunp.el' (1903). (Tram. Knglith.) 

* l»a. Problem dcs harmonise hen Dualismus' (1903). 

' Handbuch der Miuikgcschichte.' Published in parts 
at follows: 

I. (i.) Early Period (1901). 

I. (ii.) The Middle Age. (too;,). 

II. <i.) Renait.ance, 1300-1600 (IQ07). 

II. (11.) Tl.e Thoroughbass Epoch, iboo-1700 
(1911). 

II. (iii.) The Great German Matter. (1913). 

' Kleines Handbuch der Musikgeschichle ' (1908). 

Ihe by/antinitche Notemchrift im to.-15. Jahrh.' 

(1909)- 

* Folkloriititche TonaliUlutudien * (1916). 

j. a. F.-M., adds. 

Bibl.—D rxixE. H. L.. ‘Die Kompositiomlehrc Hugo 

K.emanns (Quakenbruck, 1937). 

Gunurr. WiuaALD. ' H. Kiemann ur.d die Musik- 

geschichte (Z.M.W., 1919). 

' Riemann Festschrift’ (Leipzig, 1909). 

Srt eho Denkmaler der Tonkumt in Bayern. Dic¬ 
tionaries of Music. 
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RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Albert (b. Berea, 
Ohio, 31 Aug. 1878; d. Akron, Ohio, 20 July 
* 95 °). 

American organist, conductor, musical 
scholar and librarian. He was the son of 
Karl Riemcnschneider, President of Wallace 
(later Baldwin-Wallacc) College, Cleveland, 
from 1893 to 1908, and showed early leanings 
towards music. Appointed to the music de¬ 
partment of the College before he had reached 
majority, he became head of the Conservatory. 
Having studied the organ with Robert Fuchs 
and composition with Hugo Reinhold in 
\ ienna, he took finishing organ courses in 
Paris under Widor and Cuilmant, and also 
came under the inllucncc of Marcel Dupre 
and Albert Schweitzer. Apart from the main 
task of his life, which was the remarkably 
successful development of the Conservatory, 
he also served as church organist at Cleveland. 
l n *033 l‘ c instituted the annual Baldwin- 
Wallacc College Bach Festivals, at which the 
Passions, oratorios and B minor Mass were 
given in a four-years* rotation, together with 
cantatas, orchestral, chamber and keyboard 
music. 

In the late 1920s Riemcnschneider l»egan 
to build up a private library devoted to works 
by and about J. S. Bach. This now forms 
the Karl and Emilic Riemcnschneider Me¬ 
morial Bach Collection and was formally 
presented to Baldwin-Wallacc College. Rie- 
mcnschneidcr, anticipating graduate work at 
the Conservatory, also established the nucleus 
of a research library there. His editions of 
Bach organ works include the following : 

‘The l.itorgiral Year (Orgrlbuchkin) by Johann 
Sebastian Hath ' 'Boston. 1933). 

' Choraltt l>v Johann S.-bastian Bar h . . .*, with Cliarlr* 
N. Boy’ll, 2 vol*. (New York, 1939-41). 

•371 llarmonixeil Chorale* and 69 Chorale Melodic* 
with figured Bj** ’ (New York. 1041). 

' Six Organ Chorale* (Schublrr) * (Boston, tout. 
'Eighteen Large Chorale* for the Organ* Boston 
tor,2). 


RIEMSDIJK, Johan Cornells Marius 

van (b. Macstricht, 16 Dee. 1841 ; d. Utrecht, 
30 June 1893). 

Dutch musical scholar and editor. He was 
a member of an aristocratic family and an 
enthusiastic amateur musician. As a culti¬ 
vated scholar he devoted himself to editing 
the old songs of the Netherlands with marked 
success. He became Technical Director of the 
State Railway. His house was always open 
to any artists and his welcome was always 
ready for those who followed music as a 
profession. 

He was chairman of the Vcrcniging voor 
N.-Ncdcrlands Muzickgcschiedcnis (Socicty-of 
Musical History in the North Netherlands), in 
which capacity he doubtless had many facilities 
for collecting old Ncthcrland folksongs, of 


which he availed himself in the most able 
manner. His works are as follows : 


1B81. Mate Music School of Utrecht, 1631-1881 • (a 
complete history of the Art of Music in the Nether¬ 
lands between those dates). 

* £f ,her ** , *d Dances arranged for pianoforte duet. 

1888. The two first music books of Tylman Sutato (< 

• MS), a collection of Ncthcrland folksongs of the 
10th century. 

•1888. * Hortus Musicus * of J. A. Reinken (1623-1722) 
for two violins, viola & bass (translation into Dutch). 
1890. Twenty-four Songs of the 13th and 16th ccn- 
„ ,> vUh Pianoforte accompaniment. 

1896. Folksong book of the Netherlands (posthumous). 
The works marked thus • are among the publications 
denis Xcrcmp,ng voor -V-Nederlands Muzickgeschic- 


RIEN DE TROP (Opera). See Boieldieu. 

RIENZI (at first entitled ‘Cola Rienzi, 
der letzte der Tribunen »). Opera in 5 
acts by Wagner. Libretto by the composer, 
based on Bulwcr Lytton's novel and Mary 
Russell Milford’s play. Produced Dresden, 
20 Oct. 1842. 1st perf. abroad, Prague (in 
German), 24 Oct. 1859. 1st in U.S.A., New 
\ork (in German), 4 Mar. 1878. 1st in Eng¬ 
land, I.ondon, Her Majesty’s Theatre (trans. 
by.J- P. Jackson), 27 Jan. 1879. 

RIEPEL, Joseph (b. Horschlag, Upper 
Austria, (bapt. 23 Jan.J 1709; d. Raiisbon, 
23 Oct. 1782). 

Austrian composer. He was Kapellmeister to 
the Prince of Thurn and Taxis. He composed 
church music, concertos and chamber music, 
which remained mostly in manuscript. His 
theoretical works, which were all published, 
enjoyed a great reputation as works of sterling 
va,uc - E . v. d. s., adds. 

Bik.-Mimi, Jcmr. Jmcpli Ricprl al* Kompormt' 

SciiWARiMAirn. Ernst. * Die Takt- und Tonordnung 
Jo*ef Kirprlt ' (Wolfenbuttrl, 1936). 

TwiTrrNiiorr. Wiuii 1 m. * Die mu*iktheoreti«chen 
Schnfien Joieph Kiepel* ’ (Berlin, 1933 )- 

RIES. German family of musicians. 

(1) Johann Ries (b. Bcnzhcim o/Rhine, 
1723; d. Cologne, 1784), violinist and 
trumpeter. He was appointed court trum¬ 
peter to the Elector of Cologne at Bonn on 
2 May 1747, with a salary of 192 thaler, and 
violinist in the court chapel on 5 Mar. 1734. 

(2) Anna Maria Ries ( b . Bonn, C. 1745; 
d. ?), soprano singer, daughter of the preced¬ 
ing. On 27 Apr. 1764 she was appointed 
singer at the electoral court at Bonn. In 1774 
she married Ferdinand Drcwer, violinist in the 
court orchestra, and she remained first soprano 
until the break-up in 1794. 

( 3 ) Franz (Anton) Ries {b. Bonn, 10 Nov. 
> 755 ; d • Godcsbcrg, 1 Nov. 1846), violinist, 
brother of the preceding. He was an infant 
phenomenon on the violin, learned from J. P. 
Salomon and was able to take his father's 
place in the orchestra at the age of eleven. 
His salary began when he was nineteen, at 
25 thaler a year; he occupied the post until 
1774. I n '779 he visited Vienna and made a 
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great success as a solo and quartet player. But 
he chose to remain, on poor pay, at Bonn, 
where he had Beethoven as his pupil and 
friend. On 2 Mar. 1779 he petitioned the 
Elector Maximilian for a post, and he received 
it on 2 May. During the poverty of the 
Beethoven family, and through the misery 
caused by the death of Ludwig’s mother in 
1787, Franz Ries stood by them like a true 
friend. 

In 1794 the French arrived, and the elector’s 
establishment was broken up. Some of the 
members of the band dispersed, but Ries re¬ 
mained, and documents arc preserved which 
show that after the passing away of the in¬ 
vasion he was to have been court musician. 1 
Events, however, were otherwise ordered : he 
remained at Bonn, and at Godesbcrg, where 
he had a little house, till his death, held 
various small oflices and taught the violin. He 
assisted Wcgcler in his notices of Beethoven, 
was present at the unveiling of Beethoven's 
statue in 1845 and had a doctor's degree and 
the Order of the Red F.aglc conferred on him. 

(4) Ferdinand Riea (A. Bonn, (bapt. 28) 
Nov. 1784 ; d. Frankfort o/M., 13 Jan. 1838), 
violinist, pianist, cellist and composer, son of 
the preceding. He was brought up to music 
from his cradle. His father taught him the 
pianoforte and violin, and B. Romberg was his 
master for the cello. As a child he lost an eye 
through smallpox. After the break-up of the 
elector’s band in 1794 he remained three years 
at home, working very hard at theoretical and 
practical music. In 1801 he went to Munich 
to study under Winter. There he was so 
badly oil* as to be driven to copy music at 3d. 
a sheet; but when after a few months Winter 
left Munich for Paris Ries had saved seven 
ducats. With this he went to Vienna in 
Oct. 1801, taking a letter from his father to 
Beethoven, who received him well. Knowing 
how miserably poor the lad was, he on several 
occasions gave him money unasked, for which 
he would accept no return. 

The next three years Ries spent in Vienna. 
Beethoven took a great deal of pains with his 
pianoforte playing, but would teach him 
nothing else. He, however, prevailed on 
Albrechtsberger to take him as a pupil in 
composition. Beethoven also got him an 
appointment as pianist to Count Browne, the 
Russian chargl d'affaires, and at another time 
to Count Lichnowsky. The pay for these 
services was probably not over-abundant, but 
it kept him, and the position gave him access 
to the best musical society. Meantime Ries 
must have become saturated with the music 
of his great master, a thing which could hardly 
tend to foster any little originality he may ever 
have possessed. 

% «»!« ),•*«* -".I memorandum*, published for the 
not nine in 1 hayers * Beethoven *, I. 248. 


As a citizen of Bonn he was liable to the 
French conscription, and in 1805 he was 
summoned to appear there in person. He left 
in Sept. 1805, made the journey on foot via 
Prague, Dresden and Leipzig, reached Coblenz 
within the prescribed limit of time and was 
then dismissed on account of the loss of his 
eye. He then went on to Paris and existed 
in misery for apparently at least two years, at 
the end of which time he was advised to try 
Russia. On 27 Aug. 1808 he was again in 
Vienna and soon afterwards received from 
Reichardt an offer of the post of Kapellmeister 
to Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, at 
Cassel. Beethoven, having adopted the idea 
that Ries was trying to get the |>osi over his 
head, would not see him, and for three weeks 
behaved to him with incredible cruelty and 
insolence. When he could be made to listen 
to the facts he was sorry enough, but the 
opportunity was gone. 

The occupation of Vienna (12 May 1809) 
by the French was not favourable to artistic 
life. Ries, however, as a French subject, 
was free to wander. He accordingly went to 
Cassel, possibly with some lingering hopes, 
played at court and remained till the end of 
Feb. 1810, very much applauded and making 
money, but had no offer of a |x>st. From 
Cassel he went by Hamburg and Copenhagen 
to Stockholm, where we find him in Sept. 
1810 making both money and reputation. 
He still had his eye on Russia. In St. Peters¬ 
burg he found Bernhard Romberg, and the 
two made a successful tour, embracing places 
as wide apart as Kiev, Reval and Riga. The 
burning of Moscow (Sept. 1812) put a stop to 
his progress in that direction, and wc next 
find him again at Stockholm in Apr. 1813, en 
route for England. By the end of the month 
lie was in England. 

In Ixindon Ries found his countryman and 
his father's friend, Salomon, who received 
him cordially and introduced him to the Phil¬ 
harmonic concerts. I lis first ap|>earancc there 
was on 14 Mar. 1814. in his own Sextet. His 
symphonies, overtures and chamber works 
frequently occur in the programmes, and he 
himself appears from time to time as a 
pianist, but rarely if ever with works by 
Beethoven. Shortly after his arrival he 
married an English lady of great attractions, 
and he remained in Loudon till 1824, one of 
the most conspicuous figures of the musical 
world. “ Mr. Ries ", says a writer in the 
' Harmonic on ’ of Mar. 1824, 
j* justly celebrated as one of the finest pianoforte per- 
formers of the day; his hand is powerful and his execu- 
tion certain often surprising; but his playing is most 
dMiacunM from that of all others by its romantic 
wildness. 

His sojourn in I-ondon was a time of strenu¬ 
ous labour. His compositions numbered at 
its close nearly 180, including 6 symphonies, 
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4 overtures, 6 string quintets and 14 siring 
quartets, 9 pianoforte concertos, an Octet, a 
Septet, 2 sextets and a quintet, for various 
instruments; 3 pianoforte quartets and 5 
pianoforte trios; 20 duets for pianoforte and 
violin and 10 sonatas for pianoforte solo, 
besides a vast number of rondos, variations, 
fantasies, etc., for pianoforte solo and duet. 
Of these 38 are attributable to the time of his 
residence in England, and they embrace 2 
symphonies, 4 concertos, a sonata and many 
smaller pieces. As a pianist and teacher he 
was very much in request. He was an active 
member of the Philharmonic Society. 

Having accumulated a fortune adequate to 
the demands of a life of comfort, he gave a 
farewell concert in London on 8 Apr. 1824 
and removed with his wife to Godcsberg, near 
his native town, where lie had purchased a 
property. About 1826 he removed to Frank¬ 
fort o/M. His residence on the Rhine brought 
him into close contact with the Lower Rhine 
festivals, and he directed the performances of 
the years 1825, .829, 1830, 1832, 1834 and 
1837, as well as those of 1826 and 1828 in con¬ 
junction with Spohr and Klein respectively. 
In 1834 he was appointed head of the town 
orchestra and Singakadcmic at Aachen. But 
he was too independent to keep any |>ost, 
and in 1836 he gave this up and returned to 

Frankfort. 

The principal works which he com|»oscd 
after his return to Germany arc the opera * Die 
Kauberhraut first performed at Frankfort 
on 25 Oct. 1828; another opera, known 
m Germany as * Liska ’, but produced at the 
Adclphi Theatre in London, in English, as 
I lie Sorceress by Arnold's company on 
4 Aug. 1831 ; and a third, ‘ Line Nacht auf 
dem Libanon an oratorio, ‘ Der Sieg dcs 
Glaubens ’ (‘ The Triumph of the Faith ’), 
apparently performed in Dublin for the first 
time in 1831 and then in Berlin, 1835; and 
a second oratorio, 4 Die Konigc Israels', 
Aachen, 1837. He also wrote much chamber 
music and six symphonies. All these works, 
however, are dead. Beethoven once said of 
his compositions “he imitates me too much". 
One work of his will live — the admirable 
‘ Biographical Notices of Ludwig van Beet¬ 
hoven ’, which he published in conjunction 
with Wegcler (Coblenz, 1838). 

a. w. t., abr. 

.W alto lirciliovrn (painm). 

( 5 ) Pieter Joseph Ries ( b . Bonn, 6 Apr. 
179 * I d- I-ondon, 6 Apr. 1882), brother of 
the preceding, whose compositions were cher¬ 
ished by him until death, when they passed 
into the care of A. J. Hipkins, who later 
restored them to the Ries family. He was 
also a musician, but his active life was spent 
partly in the Broadwood house as the foreign 
correspondent, and earlier with the East India 


Company during the period of Charles Lamb. 
Although a busy man, he gave his spare time 
either to teaching or playing music, and also 
to finding a ready market for the eau-de- 
Cologne of his countrymen and friends the 
Farinas e. j. h. (ii), abr. 

(6) Hubert Ries (b . Bonn, 1 Apr. 1802; 
d. Berlin, t 4 Sept. 1886), violinist and com¬ 
poser, brother of the preceding. He made his 
first studies as a violinist under his father and 
afterwards under Spohr. Hauptmann was his 
teacher in composition. From 1824 hc lived 
in Berlin. In that year he entered the orches¬ 
tra of the Konigstadt Theatre, Berlin, and in 
the following year became a member of the 
royal orchestra. In 1835 lie was appointed 
director of the Berlin Philharmonic Society. 
In 1836 he was nominated Konzatmeister and 
in 1839 elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. A thorough musician and a 
solid violinist, he was held in great esteem as 
a leader and more especially as a methodical 
and conscientious teacher. His Violin School 
(English rd. 1873) for beginners is a very 
meritorious work. He published two violin 
concertos, studies and duels for violins, and 
some quartets. 

(7) Louis Ries (b. Berlin, 30 Jan. 1830; d. 
London, 3 Oct. 1913), violinist, son of the pre¬ 
ceding. He was a pupil of his father and of 
\ ieuxlemps. In 1833 he settled in London, 
where he enjoyed a deserved reputation as 
violinist and teacher. He was a member of the 
Quartet of the Musical Union from 1855 to 
1870 and held the second violin at the Monday 
Popular Concerts from their beginning in 1859 
until his retirement in 1897. 

(8) Adolph Ries (b. Berlin, 20 Di e. 1837; 
d. ?, Apr. 1899), pianist, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding. He was a pupil of Kuliak for the 
pianoforte and of Bochmer for composition, 
and lived in London as a pianoforte teacher. 
He published a number of compositions for 
his instrument and some songs. 

(9) Franz Ries (b. Berlin, 7 Apr. 1816; d. 

Xaumburg, 20 June 1932), violinist and com¬ 
poser, brother of the preceding, the youngest 
son of I lubert (6). He studied the violin 
with his father and with Nlassart and Vicux- 
temps in Paris. In 1870 he visited London, 
appearing at the Crystal Palace. His promis¬ 
ing career as a violinist had to be abandoned 
owing to nerve trouble, and he went into 
business in Berlin. His compositions include 
orchestral and chamber works. He edited 
the sonatas of Corelli and scored works by 
Schumann, etc. a. w. t., adds. 

Riescb. Stt Kicnlcn (‘ Germaniru* ', incid. m.). 

Ries*. Friedrich Wilhelm. Stt Alessandro Stra- 
dclla (FlolowJ. 

RIESEMANN, Oscar von {b. Rcval, 29 
Feb. 1880; d. St. Niklauscn, Lucerne, 28 Sept. 
' 934 >- 
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Russo-German writer on music and con¬ 
ductor. He studied musical theory at Munich 
with Thuille and history with Sandbergcr. 
He continued his studies with O. Fleischer and 
M. Fricdlander in Berlin, and with Ricmann 
at Leipzig. There he took the Ph.D. in 1907 
with a thesis ‘ Die Notationen des altrussischen 
Kirchcngesangcs ’. After extensive travels he 
settled in Moscow as a music critic and con¬ 
ductor of the Kusscvitsky concerts. He took 
part in the 1914-18 war on the Russian side, 
but escaped after the Revolution to Gcrmanv, 
where he lived at Munich. 

In his studies, written in German, Riese- 
mann endeavoured to make Russian music 
better understood in western countries. Among 
these his works on Mussorgsky and Rakhmani- 
nov have also appeared in English translation 
( Mussorgsky*, trans. by Paul England, 1929; 
* Rakhtnaninov’s Recollections*, told by Oscar 
von Riesemann, trans. by Dolly Rutherford, 
’ 934 )* He aho wrote * Nlonographien zur 
ruisischcn Musik * (1922) and was the author 
of the sections on Russian music in Adler's 
‘ Handbuch der Musikgeschichtc Several 
of his compositions for pianoforte were pul>- 
lished, with the opus numlier* 1-18. 

Riesemann translated the following Russian 
books into German : Skriabin,* Prometheisclic 
Phantasicn * (1923); L. Sabaneyev, ’ Ge- 
schichtedrr ruisischcn Musik’ (1926); Rimsky- 
Korsakov, * Chronik meines musikalischen 
Lebens * (1928). K . 0 

RIETER-BIEDERMANN. German and 

Swiss family of music publishers. The 
founder was Jacob Melchior Rictcr-Biedcr- 
rnann ( b . 14 May 1811 ; d. 25 Jan. 1876), who 
•n June 1849 opened a retail business and 
lending library at Winterthur. After the first 
work was published in 1856 the business con¬ 
tinually improved and increased. In 1862 a 
publishing branch was oi>ened at Leipzig, 
which eventually became the headquarters of 
the firm. In 1917 it was acquired by Peters. 

I he stock catalogue of the firm included 
music by Berlioz, Brahms, A. Dietrich, Gerns- 
"T* /- O-Grimm, Her/ogenberg, F. Hiller, 
Holstein, Kirchner, Lachner, Marschner, Men¬ 
delssohn (Op. 98 Nos. 2 and 3, Opp. ,o lt 

i 0 ?* ,of> - " 5 * ,,6) - Ra,r - R'ineckr, 

•Schumann (Opp. ,30, ,37, , 3 8, ,. |0 , i 4 a), 

■S 110 ™ <*• AI ~-"- lri - 

Italian composer. He studied under Fru- 
gatta an<l Respighi. In 1940 he sealed in the 
V,,: ";V rrc hc * au Rht composition at the 
eal>ody Conservatory of Music at Baltimore 
D 94 o” 49 ) and is now head of the composition 
department at the Chicago Music College. 

, <>m 1920 onwards he followed the neo¬ 
classical tendencies of the time without how¬ 
ever altogether sacrificing a certain personal 


independence. He collaborated with Dia- 
ghilcv by composing ‘ Barabau *, with chorus 
(London, 1925) and ‘ La Bal * (Monte Carlo, 
1929) for the Russian Ballet. Later hc wrote 
incidental music for several of Louis Jouvet’s 
stage productions, such as that of Molidrc’s 
4 L’Ecole des femmes ’ (Paris, 1936), Cor¬ 
neille’s ‘ L*Illusion ’ (Paris, 1937), Girau- 
doux’s ‘ £lectrc ’ (Paris, 1937), M. Achard’s 
‘ Le Corsaire’ (Paris, 1938), Jules Supcr- 
vielle’s * La Belle au bois ’ (Rio de Janeiro, 
1942) and Giraudoux’s ‘Judith’ (Rio de 
Janeiro, 1942). Other stage works of his arc 
the chamber opera 4 Teresa nel bosco pro¬ 
duced at the Venice International Festival of 
> 034 . one-act opera 4 Don Perlimplin ’ to 
a libretto by Garcia Lorca (1949) and the 
ballets 4 Robinson and Friday ’, after Defoe 
('924). 'David triomphant' (Paris, 1937), 

4 Hippolyte’ (1937), ‘ The Night Shadow ' on 
themes from Bellini (New York, 1946), * Waltz 
Academy ’ (Boston, Mass., 1944), ‘ The Mute 
Wife’ on themes from Paganini (New York, 
• 944 ), 4 Oedipus ’ (1944), 4 Trionfo di Bacco 
e Arianna ’, ballet-cantata on a text by 
Lorenzo dr* Medici (New York, 1948) and 
•The Unicorn* (1950). These works, like 
most of those enumerated below, reveal skill 
and subtlety expressed with lightness and 
vivacity. 

1 he following compositions may be singled 
out from Ricti's very abundant production : 

OPERA 

• Teresa net !*»<<>prod. Venice, 13 Sr pi. 1934. 

CHORAL WORK 

Cantata * Ulysses’ (Edward James) (nr solo voices. 
(Iinfus A orch. (1939). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Suite * L* ana di Noe 1 (1922). 

* Due pa.to.ali * for «haint>er oreli. (1923). 

Symphony No. 1 (1929). 

Symphony No. 2 '1031). 

Symphony No. 3 {* Sinfonirtla ’) (1932). 

Allevretto <chrr?ando * (1934). 

•Concerto du loop * for chamlier or. h. (1038). 

Symphony No. 4 r Sinfonia Inpartila ’) 1914). 
Symphony No. 3 <1943). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
Cxiocrno lor 5 woodwind insts. (1923). 

1*1. Concerto No. 1 (1926). 

'.i'’?’*” 10 n ’*P°lr«*'>o * for »n. (1928). 

I*f. Concerto No. 2 (1937). 

Cello Concerto. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Buie. oboe, bassoon A pf. (1924). 
Stnne Quartet No. 1 (1926). 

• Madrieali ' (or 12 insts. (1927). 

Concertino for 3 clars. (1933). 

Stnne Quartet No. 2 (l 9 Ji). 

Partita (oe harpsichord A 6 insts. (1943). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

.’ }'.*"**'*?" «-P»* un tema cinese ’ (1921). 
CaiMiccio’ (1941). ' 

• Rondo variato * (1945). 

FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonatina ( 1920). 
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PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Pro marcic prr Ic l*f«ic.' 
j Prcludio noiiurno.* 

I’ocrna firsol.ino.’ 

1 Due slutli.* 

Sonatina. 

Suite. 

' Tre prclmli.* 

' Sei petii l>rr\i.* 

Sonata, A? ma. 

‘ Five I.ittle Recital Piece..* 

‘ Second.Avenue Walt/.* 

| C.lirss Serenade.' 

' Suite cli.imprtre * f.ir .• |>f.. 

HARPSICHORD MUSIC 

* Sonata all* antica.* 

SONGS 

* Qua tre Poeme* de Max Jacob * (1034). 

. I'li'lte italiane * < 104%). 

‘ I ivc Enclitli Soiib« * (1049'. 

RIETSCH, Heinrich \b. Fnlkcnau o Kgrr, 
Bohemia, 22 Sept. 1B60; ,/. Prague, i> Dec. 
• 927 )- 

Austrian musical editor and composer. He 
first took a degree in law, then proceeded to 
music, studying composition with Eusebius 
Mandyczewski and Rolxrt Fuchs, and musical 
science with Eduard Hanslick and Guido 
Adler. In 1895 he wu appointed a university 
teacher of musical science in Vienna. In 1900 
he succeeded Adler in the professorship at the 
l mversity of Prague. Among his pupils were 
important research students such as Robert 
Each, Robert Haas and Paul Xcttl. 

Rictsrh devoted himself particularly to the 
study of the German minnesingers. In 1896 
he edited 1 Die Mondsce-Wiener Eiederhand- 
schrift und der Month von Salzburg ’ in 
association with F. A. Mayer), and in D.T.O., 
XX, ii, works by Fraurnlob, Reinmar von 
/.weter, etc. The scanty knowledge of tunes by 
German and especially Austrian minnesingers 
has been considerably enlarged bv these pub- 
Mentions. Moreover, the German orchestral 
suite of the Baroque prriod lias been Kietsrh's 
special study. He edited in D.T.O., I. ii 
and IT, ii Muffat's ‘ Florilegium musicum 
an important document on tin- influence of 
Lully’s style on German music. In D.T.O., 
XXIII, ii ho presented ‘ Gonrcntus musico- 
instrumentalis a series of suites by Fux. 

As a composer Kictsch also expressed his 
love of the German minnesingers. The hero 
of bis only opera is Walther von der Vogcl- 
xveide, the greatest among th«*sc port-eom- 
posers. k. c. 

RIETZ (originally Ritz '). Eduard (b. 
Berlin, 17 Oct. 1802; d. ?. 23 Jan. 1832). 

German violinist and conductor. He 
studied first under his father, a member of the 
royal orchestra in Berlin, and later, for some 
time, under Rode. He died too young to 
acquire more than a local reputation, but 
Mendelssohn had the highest possible opinion 


of his powers as a performer. It was for 
Rictz that he wrote the Octet, which is 
dedicated to him, as well as the violin Sonata, 
Op. 4. For some years Rictz was a member 
of the royal orchestra, but as his health failed 
him in 1824 he had to quit his appointment 
and even to give up playing. He founded and 
conducted an orchestral society in Berlin, with 
considerable success. He died of consump¬ 
tion. Mendelssohn’s earlier letters teem with 
affectionate references to him, and the news 
of his death afTectcd him deeply. The andante 
in Mendelssohn’s string Quintet, Op. 18, was 
composed in Paris “ in memory of E. Ritz ”, 
and is dated on the autograph “23 Jan. 1O32” 
and entitled “ Xachruf”. p. d., rev, 

RIETZ, Julius (A. Berlin, 28 Dec. 1812; 
d. Dresden. 12 Sept. 1877). 

German cellist, composer and conductor, 
brother of the preceding. Brought up under 
the influence of his father and brother, and the 
intimate friend of Mendelssohn, he received 
his first instruction on the cello from Schmidt, 
a member of the royal orchestra, and after¬ 
wards from Bernhard Romberg and Moritz 
Ganz. Zclter was bis teacher in composition. 

I le obtained, at the age of sixteen, an appoint¬ 
ment in the orchestra of the Kdnigsstadt 
Theatre, where he also achieved his first 
Mirccs> as a composer by a Lirder spiel, ‘ Herr 
Ileiier ' (produced thereon tojan. 1833) and 
incidental music for Holtci's drama ‘Lorbeer- 
baum und Bcitclsub ’ (13 Fob. 1O33). In 
1H34 he went to Dusscldorf as second con¬ 
ductor of the ()pera. The theatre there, at that 
time directed by the novelist and dramatist 
K. E. Immcrmann, had attained a very high 
standard both in opera and drama, and Rietz 
"rote incidental music for Shakespeare’s 
‘Macbeth’ (2 Xov. 1834) and ‘Hamlet’ 
(28 Dec. 1834), Ticck's ' Blaubart' (3 May 
•835'* Goethe’s ‘ Faust ’ (8 Xov. 1835), 
Calderon’s ‘Judge of Zalamea' (17 Jan. 1836) 
and Immcnnann's 4 Da* Madchrn aus der 
Frrmdc * (16 Sept. 1836). Mendelssohn, who 
up to his death showed a warm interest in 
Rictz, was at that time at the head of the 
()pcra, and on his resignation in the summer of 
'835 Rictz became his successor. He did not, 
however, remain long in that position, for as 
early as 183G he accepted, under the title of 
Stadtiuher Mnukdireclot , the post of conductor 
of the public subscription concerts, the prin¬ 
cipal choral society and the church music at 
Dusscldorf. In this position he remained for 
twelve years. During this |>criod he wrote 
some of his most successful works: music for 
Goethe s Lirderspirl ‘Jcrv und Bately ’ (per¬ 
formed 1840), his first Symphony, in G minor, 
three overtures (* I lero and Lcandcr ’, Con¬ 
cert Overture in A major, * Lustspicl-Ouvcr- 
tiirc'), the ‘ Altdcutscher Srhlachtgcsang ’ and 
* Dithyrambc ’, lx>th for men's voices and or- 


1 Uniformly u> spell by Mcu.icbsohn. 
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chcstra. He was six times chief conductor of 
the Lower Rhine Festivals — in 1845, 1856 
and 1869 at Diisseldorf; and 1864, 1867 and 
1873 at Aachen. 

In 1847, after Mendelssohn's death, he took 
leave of Diisseldorf, leaving Ferdinand Hiller 
as his successor, and went to Leipzig as con¬ 
ductor of the Opera and the Singakademie. 
He gave up the post at the Opera in 1854. 
From 1848 we find him also at the head of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra and teacher of com¬ 
position at the Conservatory. In this position 
he remained for thirteen years. Two operas, 
‘ Der Korsar ’ (Leipzig, 28 Dec. 1850) and 
‘ Georg Neumark und die Gambe ’ (Weimar, 
25 May 1859), were failures, but his Symphony 
in Eb major had a great and lasting success. 
At this pcricKl he began also to show his 
eminent critical powers by carefully revised 
editions of the scores of Mozart's symphonies 
and operas, of Beethoven’s symphonies and 
overtures for Brcitkopf & Martel's complete 
edition, and by the work he did for the Bach 
and (German) Handel Societies. An edition 
of Mendelssohn’s complete works closed his 
labours in this respect. 

In i860 the king of Saxony appointed him 
conductor of the Royal Opera and of the 
music at the court church at Dresden. He 
also accepted the post of artistic director of the 
Dresden Conservatory. For the Dresden 
court theatre he wrote incidental music for 
Shakespeare's * As You Like It ’ (24 Apr. 
1864). In 1874 the title of General-Mmik- 
director was given to him. The University of 
I.cip/ig had already in 1859 conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Kictz was for some time one of the most 
influential musicians in Germany. He was a 
good cellist, but soon after leaving Diisseldorf 
he gave up playing entirely. As a composer 
he showed a complete mastery* of all tech¬ 
nicalities, yet few of his works have shown any 
vitality. The autograph scores of two operas, 
'Die F.rcmiten ’ (1834) and * E in Carnevals- 
tag "> Salamanca ’ (1844), were preserved at 
Dresden. r. D . f a ,| ( | v 

H".'. P A.. ■' IWhkIiscI *w«hen Eduard 

Devriemuml Jains Nets',* A.IL.M 1911 

RIEU, Anticline de. See Rtui.x. 

RIFF. See Jazz. 

Hi* Veda, The. S« Kohl (choral hvmm will, 
do. whh harp; 10 v.,„. M. 4 l ,,«*h * W.j,. 

Hymn for chorut). 

RIGADOON (Fr. rigadon or rigaudon). A 
lively dance, which most probably came from 
Provence or Languedoc, although its popu¬ 
larity in England has caused some writers to 
suppose that it is of English origin. It was 
danced in France in the time of Louis XIII, 
but does not seem to have become popular in 
England until the end of the 17th century. 
According to Rousseau it derived its name 
from its inventor, one Rigaud, but others 
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connect it with the English “ rig ” = wanton 
or lively. 

The Rigadoon was remarkable for a peculiar 
jumping step (which is described at length in 
Compan's ‘ Dictionnaire de la danse \ Paris, 
1802); this step survived the dance for some 
time. The music of the Rigadoon is in 2-4 or 
4-4 time and consists of three or four parts, of 
which the third is quite short. The number of 
bars is unequal, and the music generally begins 
on the third or fourth beat of the bar. The 
following example is from the third part of 
Henry Plavford’s ‘Apollo’s Banquet’ (sixth 
cd., 1690). The same tunc occurs in ‘ The 
Dancing Master ', but in that work the bars 
arc incorrectly divided : 



w. n. s. 

Vk> ‘"' ‘The Hik’a iid on 1 (M.Q. 

XXX. 1944. p. 277). 

Ricaud. Hyacinth*. *r lor«,uci.,v (j. ? portrait of). 
Hoiictcf,«• do.). |„, Baur (do.). Marais (do.). 

RIGBY, George (Vernon) (b. Birmingham, 
21 Jan. 1840; d. ?). 

English tenor singer. He first appeared in 
I.ondon on 4 Mar. 1861, at the Alhambra, 
laricester Square (then a concert-room), and 
in Aug. following at Mellon’s Promenade 
Concerts at Govern Garden. In 1865 he sang 
in the provinces as a member of II. Corri's 
opera company, until Nov., when lie went to 
Italy and studied under Sangiovanni at Milan, 
lie appeared there in Nov. 1866 at the Teatro 
Carcano as the Fisherman in Rossini's 
* Guglielmo Tell’. He next went to Berlin 
and in Jan. 1867 appeared at the Victoria 
Theatre there, in the principal tenor parts 
in ' Don l'asqualc ’, ‘ La sonnambula ’ and 
‘ I-' Italiana in Algcri’. He then accepted 
a three months’engagement in Denmark, sing¬ 
ing in Copenhagen and other towns. I Ic re¬ 
turned to England in Sept. i8G7,sang the part 
of Samson (Handel) at the Gloucester Festival 
1868) in place of Sims Reeves and was im¬ 
mediately engaged by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, where he appeared on 27 Nov. 1868, 
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unh signal success. In 1869 he appeared on 
the singe of the Princess’s Theatre as Acis in 
Handel's “ Acis and Galatea *. 

w. 11. 11., abr. 

RIGEL (family). See Riegel 

R 1 GH 1 NI, Vincenzo (b. Bologna, 22 Jan. 
1 75 <> 5 Bologna, 19 Aug. 1812). 

Italian singer, conductor and composer. As 
a hoy he was a chorister at San Petronio, 
Bologna, and had a line voice, hut owing to 
injury it developed into a tenor of so rough and 
inulllcd a tone that he turned his attention to 
theory, which he studied with Martini. In 
17;(> he sang for a short time in opera buffa in 
Prague, but was not well received. He made 
a success there, however, with two operas of 
lm composition, * La vedova scaltra ’, and 
‘ La bottega del caffe ’. On leaving Prague in 
1780 he went to Vienna, where hr had already 
produced, at the Karntnertor Theatre on 21 
Aug. 1777, an opera on the Don Juan subject 
(anticipating Mozart's by ten years), ‘II con- 
vitato di pietra, ossia II dissoluto ’. 

In Vienna he became singing-master to 
Princess Elisabeth of Wurttemberg and con¬ 
ductor of the Italian opera. He next entered 
the service of the Elector of Mainz (1788-92' 
and composed for the Elector of Trier 
1 Alcide al bivio ’ (Coblenz) and a * Missa 
solemnis 1 (1790). In Apr. 1793 (owing to the 
success of his * Enca nel Lazio ’) he was in¬ 
vited to succeed Alessandri at the Italian 
Opera of Berlin with a salary of 3000 thaler. 
There he produced ‘ II trionfo d’ Arianna * 
( 1793 ). ' Armida * (1797), * Tigranc ’ (1800), 

‘ Gcrusalemmc liberata ’ and * La selva in- 
cantata I lie last two, two 2-act operas 
forming one whole, to librettos based on Tasso, 
were produced on 17 Jan. 1803 and revived 
in German on 15 Oct. 1811 with a translation 
by I icrklots published after Righini’s death. 

In 1793 Kighini married llenriette Kneiscl 
(/». Stettin, 17«>7; d. Berlin, 25 Jan. 1801), a 
charming blonde and, according to Gerber, 
a singer of great expression. She died of 
consumption. After the death of Frederick 
William II (1797) Righini’s post became 

almost a sinecure, and in 1806 the OjM-ra was 
entirely discontinued. As a composer his best 
point was his gift of writing concerted pieces, 
of which the quartet in * Gcrusalemmc ’ is a 
good example. He was a successful tcachrr 
of singing and counted distinguished artists 
among his pupils. After the loss of a promis¬ 
ing son in 1810 his health gave way, and in 
1812 lie was ordered to try the effects of his 
native air at Bologna. His own Requiem 
(score in the Berlin Library) was performed 
by the Singakademie in his honour. 

Besides 20 operas, of which a list is given b' 
Fetis (13 arc mentioned in Q.-L. as still ex¬ 
tant), Righini composed church music — a 
* Tc Dcum’ and the ‘ Missa solemnis ’ were 


published — several cantatas and innumer¬ 
able scenas and songs; also a short ballet, 
‘ Minerva bclcbt die Statuen des Dadalus ’ 
(1802), and some instrumental pieces, in¬ 
cluding a Serenade for two clarinets, two horns 
and two bassoons (1799). His best orchestral 
work is his overture to 4 Tigranc which was 
often player! in Germany and England. Brcit- 
kopf & Hartel’s catalogue shows a tolerably 
long list of his songs, and his exercises for the 
voice (1804) are among the best that exist. 
He was one of the sixty-three composers who 
set the words ’In questa tomba oscura’, and 
his setting was published in 1878 by Ritter of 
Magdeburg. P . c . 

St< alio Beethoven (var*. for pf.). 

RIGNOLD, Hugo (Henry) (b. Kingston- 
on-Thames, 15 May 1905). 

English violinist and conductor. He was 
educated at St. Mary's School and Kelvin 
College, Winnipeg. In 1921 he won the 
Canada scholarship for the R.A.M. in London 
for his violin playing, and from 1923 to 1926 
he studied there. Hans Wcssely taught him 
the violin, Leon Goosscns the oboe and Lionel 
I’crtis the viola, and he also learned to play 
the timpani, trumpet and double bass. Then 
lie became a free-lance violinist in London 
for thirteen years. In 1944, while serving in 
the R.A.F., he became the first guest con¬ 
ductor of the Palestine Symphony Orchestra 
since the war, and in the same year he was 
appointed leader of the Cairo Symphony 
Orchestra. After a short stay in England lie 
returned to the Middle East in 1945 and for 
two years was conductor of the Cairo ()rchestra 
and of the Middle East Symphony Orchestra, 
besides accepting an invitation to conduct 
several series of concerts with the Palestine 
Orchestra. He was appointed conductor of 
the Sadler's Wells Ballet in 1947 and then 
s|>ent a year hs principal guest conductor 
of the Livcr|>ool Philharmonic Orchestra, of 
which he l>ccamc the resident conductor in 
1948. He is an Hon. A.R.A.M. st. k. w. 

Str alto Ha I In. 

RIGOLETTI (Itill. plur.). A type of old 
Italian round dances. 

RIGOLETTO.' Opera in 4 acts by Verdi. 
Libretto by Francesco Maria Piavc, based on 
Victor Hugo's tragedy 4 Lc Roi s’amusc . 
Produced Venice, Teatro La Fcnice, 11 Mar. 
1851. 1st perf. abroad, Vienna (in Italian), 

12 May 1852. 1st in England, London, 
C^ovent Garden Theatre (in Italian), 14 May 
1853. 1st in U.S.A., New York (in Italian), 

19 Feb. 1835. 

RIISAGER, Knudaagc (b. Port Kunda, 
Esthonia, 6 Mar. 1897). 

Danish composer. He took a degree in 
political economy at Copenhagen University 
in 1921, but a year later took up music scri- 

* Originally entitled * l.a malc<li/ionc ’ (* The 

Cur*c ’). 
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ously and studied harmony and composition 
with Pedcr Gram and Otto Mailing, as well as 
the violin with Pedcr Moller. He then went 
to Paris and became a pupil of Roussel and 
Paul Le Flem (orchestration), and finally, 
>n 1930, he had lessons in counterpoint from 
Hermann Grabncr at Leipzig. He had 
already won the Wilhelm Hansen Prize for 
composition in 1925, and in 1942 he obtained 
a prize from the Danish Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In 1937 he became President of the 
Danish League of Composers. 

Riisager has written a good deal of ballet 
music for the Royal Opera and Ballet in 
Copenhagen: ‘ Bcnzin ’ (1930), 4 Cocktail 
I arty' (1942), • Slaraffenland * (‘ Land of 
Cockaigne '), * Tolv med Posten ' ( 4 Twelve 
in the Mail-Coach ') (after Hans Andersen* 
}« 9 * 2 ). The Bird Phoenix * (194b) and 
Etude * — the last-mentioned ballet com- 
P°^d and scored from the studies of Czerny 
and produced at the Royal Opera in Jan. 1948. 
Other ballets are * Quarrtsilunion Knud 
Rasmussens Greenland fairy-tale (1942), and 
3 ballets for puppets (• Danserinden Sol- 
daten , • Skonhcdcn og Uhyrct ’ ( 4 Beauty and 
the Beast | and one bearing the mathematical 
title x cos J+j ,in ,/ .1"). ||c also wrote 
incidental music for Johannes Jensen s fairs- 
tale Dardusc .produced in Copenhagen with 
great sure,,., in ,937, aml for Raj Munks 
Niels Ebbesen ’ (1945). 

The influence of Roussel and Dukas are 
discernible in Riisager's art, but his music is 
national in so far as it captures the light- 
hearted ness and spontaneous gaiety of the 
IJarnsh people, a quality especially noticeable 
m the comic ballet 4 SlarafTenland \ 

Other works by Riisager are the following: 

(of orch*' * °v«iur« and Variation* 

l AtivIl * run| l*« * »«*’ (I.S.C.M. 

“ S SS Sii 

UiUe (dioial sSSTcifci 3 *li!SV r V«k Cn V ,00 *’i' 

& chamber orch.). Schocnbr,* (j ' ' 

M.a.i" , ’*° n *‘ With orch.). WVll< w rCJrhrir ,i,. 

JSS"*a 2 E«S 2 ; 


RILLE, Francois (Anatolc Laurent) (b. 

Orleans, 1828; d. Paris, 26 Aug. 1915). 

French composer. He at first intended to 
be a painter, but altered his purpose and 
studied music under an Italian named 
Comoghio, and subsequently under Elwarl in 
Pans. His compositions, which include an 
enormous number of partsongs and other 
small choral works, enjoyed a lasting popu¬ 
larity with orph/onisU societies and have that 
kind of vigorous effectiveness which is exactly 
suited to their purpose. A large number of 
operettas of very slight construction were 
from time to time produced in Paris, and 
Rillr made various more or less successful 
essays in the department of church music. 

igszjfisr- R i v " ,tk v(*sto’suih,'•). 

llnu'r • n \ A ur ‘ • l!jr,a , ud play Ol. It.). 
Zv ( | u.r ,J ,nm • v V ,,r l * *hn«lc,niil, 

» 1w.ihcham! 1 m Milhaud 

RIMBAULT, Edward (Franciw) (b. 

la.ndon, 13 June 1816; J. London, 26 Sept. 
1870). 

English organist, musical scholar and com- 
poser, lie was the son of Stephen Francis 
Rimbault; organist of the London church of 
bt. Gilrt m the Fields, and received his first 
instruction in music from his father, but after¬ 
wards became a pupil of Samuel W esley. At 
the age of sixteen he was appointed organist 
of the Swiss church, Soho. I le early directed 
his attention to the study of musical history 
and literature, and in 1838 delivere d a series 
of lectures on the history of music in England. 
In 1840 he took an active part in the forma¬ 
tion of the Musical Antiquarian and Percy 
Societies of bod, which he became secretary, 
and for both of which he edited several works. 
But h,s editions of early English music, though 
useful m their day, are not now accepted as 
authoritative. 

In 1841 Rimbault was editor of the musical 
publications of the Motet Society. I„ the 
course of the next few years he edited the 
following: 

^■n?7J2 n U € * ,h * dnl dianifc 

*' tord " , ‘ '<* Use of 

A TfSi f " r - <«•■—« 

I alll**S Krt|. Ditrt. 

MarheA\ - Book of Common Prayer Noted * 

fcss?£Kca i Si:^ r - , ^ fc "- 

He also produced editions of ‘Messiah*, 

In rv Sa , Ul f V r ,hc Handd Society. 

f i C w d FS A * and mcm ber 
of the Academy of Music in Stockholm, and 
obtained the degree of Doctor in Philosophy. 

of Professor of Music , n Harvard University, 

drw^'nf I I| l n 8 f hc rccdved thc honorary 
f n U | LL [ r ° m ,hc Un * v crsity of Ox- 
lord. He lectured on music at the Collegiate 
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Institution, Liverpool, the Philosophic Insti¬ 
tute, Edinburgh, the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain and elsewhere. 

Among Rimbault's literary publications 
were the following: 

‘ Bibliotheca madricaliaiiu ’ (1847). 

'The Orean, its History and Construction' (1855) (in 
collaboration with E. J. Hopkins). 

' Notices of the Early English Oriran Builders ' (1865). 

History of the Pianoforte ' (i860). 

' Musical Illustrations of Percy’s Kcliques.’ 

' The Ancient Vocal Music of England.* 

' The Rounds, Catches and Canons of England ’ (in 
conjunction with Rev. J. P. Metcalfe). 

Two collections of Christmas carols and * A 
Little Book of Songs and Ballads ’ were also 
among his musical editions. Literary editions 
were North’s ‘Memoirs of Musick ’ (1846), 
Sir Thomas Overbury's works (1856), the 
‘ Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Royal ’ 
(1872) and two sermons by Boy Bishops. 

Rimbault arranged many operas and other 
works, was author of many elementary books 
and an extensive contributor to periodical 
literature. His compositions were but few, 
the principal being an operetta, * The Fair 
Maid of Islington’ (1838), music to ‘The 
Castle Spectre’ (1839) and a posthumous 
cantata, ‘ Country Life His pretty little 
song ‘ Happy Land ’ had an extensive popu¬ 
larity. 

After his resignation of the organist's post 
of the Swiss church he was successively 
organist of several churches and chapels, such 
as St. Peter’s, Vcrc Street. He died after a 
lingering illness, leaving a fine musical library, 
which was sold by auction at Sotheby’s in 
July 1877. \v. 11.' 11. 

Biol. — Bril. Mu*. Biog. (for a full liti of Work*). 

Mu*. T.. 1877. p. 437 (obituary). 

1 Mutical World \ 1877. P- 330 (account of the library). 

RIMONTE (Ruimonte •), Pedro ( b . 

Saragossa, ?; </. ?). 

Spanish 16th-17th-century composer. He 
was taken from Spain by the Infanta Isabella 
at the time of her marriage to the Archduke 
Albert, Governor of the Netherlands. From 
1603 to 1603 he was maestro mtisieo de < dinar a at 
the archducal court at Brussels. In 1614 he 
received a sum of money to enable him to 
return to Spain, but was apparently in Brussels 
once more in 1618. His madrigals, published 
in the same year, arc the only examples of 
the later chromatic madrigal with Spanish 
words. He also set a few popular Spanish 
villancieos, with a verse of 2 or 3 voices and 
refrain for 5 or 6 voices. His printed works 
arc as follows: 

• Cautioner sacrac 4. 5, 6 ct 7 v. ct Hicrcmiac Prophetac 

I.amentalioncs *, 6 v. Antwerp. 1607. Phalesc. 
(Wolfcnbuttcl: Itnor only.) 

‘ Missac \ 6 v. Antwerp, 1614. Phalise. (B.M.) 

* I’arnaio cspanol de madrigales y villancieos a 4. 5 y 6.’ 

Antwerp, 1614. Phalesc. (Ch. Ch. Oxford, uxlut 
missing; Bibl. Nat., Paris; Bibl. de la Diputacio, 


1 This spelling is considerably rarer. 


Barcelona, quintus only. Two of the 6-part madrigal*, 
without words, in B.M. Add. MSS 30,816-19.) 

J. B. T. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, Andrey Niko¬ 
layevich ( b . St. Petersburg, 17 Oct. 1878; 
d. Leningrad, 23 May 1940). 

Russian musical scholar. He was the son 
of the composer and studied philology, philo¬ 
sophy and history at St. Petersburg Univer¬ 
sity. Later he went to Strasbourg and to 
Heidelberg, where his studies included econo¬ 
mics. It was in 1913 only that he turned to 
musicology and criticism. In 1915 he founded 
the ‘ Muzikalny Sovremennik ’ (‘ Musical 
Contemporary ’), a high-class monthly, which 
during the two years it lasted published, under 
his editorship, invaluable documents and 
articles. Its last issue in particular, a special 
Mussorgsky number, marked the beginning of 
a new period in Mussorgsky research and 
criticism ; it included an important essay from 
the editor’s pen on ‘ Boris Godunov ’. In 
1922 Rimsky-Korsakov became the editor of 
’ Muzikalnayu Lictopis * (’ Musical Chronicle ’), 
another fine periodical which did not endure 
owing to prevailing conditions. 

Rimsky-Korsakov also edited and provided 
with prefaces, notes and complements Cui’s 
collected critical articles (1918), the third, 
fourth and fifth editions (1928, 1932, 1935) 
of his father’s Memoirs, the second edition 
of Glinka's Memoirs (1930), * Mussorgsky, 
letters and Documents’ (1932) and the 
correspondence between his father and 
Tchaikovsky (1939). 

All these works testify to fine scholarship, 
sound judgment and a rare gift for thorough¬ 
ness and clarity of exposition, as do likewise 
his biography of his father, in six fascicles, 
four of which had appeared by 1938, and his 
book ‘ Musical Treasures in the Manuscript 
Department of the Leningrad Public Library’ 
(•938), a department of which he was the 
curator. He was last engaged, jointly with 
his brother-in-law, Maximilian Steinberg, in 
preparing a critical edition of his father’s 
complete works. M. d. C. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV, Nikolay 
Andrcycvich (b . Tikhvin, Govt, of Novgorod, 
18 Mar. 1844; (/.St. Petersburg,21 June 1908). 

Russian composer, father of the preceding. 
His first musical impressions were derived 
from a small band of four Jews employed on the 
family estate. These musicians mustered two 
violins, cymbals and a tambourine, and were 
often summoned to the house to enliven the 
evenings when there was company or dancing. 
At six years of age he began to be taught the 
pianoforte, and at nine he first attempted com¬ 
position. His talent for music was evident to 
his parents, but being of aristocratic family he 
was destined for one of the only two professions 
then considered suitable for a young man of 
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good birth. In 1856 Rimsky-Korsakov entered 
the Naval College in St. Petersburg, where he 
remained until 1862. This period of his life 
was not very’ favourable to his musical develop¬ 
ment, but he managed on Sunday’s and holi¬ 
days to receive some instruction on the cello 
from Ulich and on the pianoforte from an 
excellent teacher, Feodor Kanilll. 

Rimsky-Korsakov's acquaintance with Bala¬ 
kirev, dating from 1861, was the decisive 
moment in his career. Intercourse with the 
young but capable leader of the new Russian 
school of music and with his disciples, Cui, 
Mussorgsky and Borodin, awoke in the young 
naval cadet an ambition to study the art to 
more serious purpose. He had only just begun 
to profit by Balakirev's teaching when he was 
sent abroad ; but, undaunted by the interrup¬ 
tion during this cruise, which lasted three years 
(1862-65), he completed a Symphony, Op. 1. 
From the letters he wrote at this time to Cui 
it is evident that lie composed under great 
difficulties, but the work was completed in 
spite of them, and, movement by movement, 
the manuscript was sent to Balakirev for advice 
and correction. The Symphony was performed 
for the first time in Dec. 1U65, when Balakirev 
conducted it at one of the concerts of the Free 
School of Music in St. Petersburg. The public, 
who gave it a hearty reception, were surprised 
when a youth in naval uniform ap|>eared to 
acknowledge their ovation. 

Kitnsky-Korsakov now remained in St. 
Petersburg and was able to renew his musical 
studies and his close association with the Bala¬ 
kirev circle. The coin|M»itions which followed 
the first Symphony - the symphonic poem 
'.Sadko' (1867) and the opera * Pskovitianka ’ 
(’ The Maid of Pskov ’) — called the attention 
of all musical Russia to this promising com¬ 
poser. In 1871 he was appointed professor of 
composition and instrumentation in the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory. IIc retired from the 
Navy, which can never have l»een congenial, 
in 1873, and at the wish of the Grand Duke 
Konstantin Nicholaycvich was appointed in¬ 
spector of naval bands, a |»ost which he held 
until it was abolished in 1884. From 1883 to 
1884 he was av\i>tant director to the court 
chapel under Balakirev. Succeeding to Bala¬ 
kirev, he was director and conductor of the 
Free School Concerts from 1874 to 1881, and 
he conducted the Russian Symphony Concerts, 
inaugurated in St. Petersburg by Bclayev, 
from 1886 to 1900. His gifts in this respect 
were highly appreciated in Paris and Brussels. 
Rimsky-Korsakov's career remained closely 
associated with St. Petersburg, which was the 
scene of his earliest successes, and on more than 
one occasion he declined the directorship of 
the Moscow Conservatory. 

His pupils number some distinguished 
names: Liadov, Ippolitov-Ivanov, Grechani¬ 


nov, Glazunov and Stravinsky all studied under 
him for longer or shorter periods. In 1873 
Rimsky-Korsakov married Nadczhda Niko¬ 
layevna Purgold, a gifted pianist, who proved 
a helpmeet in the truest sense of the word. 
She and her sister, A. P. Molas, played im¬ 
portant parts in the history of the modern 
Russian school; the former by her clever 
pianoforte arrangements of many of the great 
orchestral works, while the latter, gifted with 
a fine voice and dramatic instinct, sang some 
of the leading female parts in the operatic 
works of Cui, Mussorgsky and Borodin before 
they obtained a hearing at the Imperial Opera. 

In Mar. 1905, in consequence of a letter 
published in the ‘ Russ ' in which he advo¬ 
cated the autonomy of the St. Petersburg Con¬ 
servatory, hitherto under the management of 
the Imperial Russian Musical Society, and 
complained of the too stringent police super¬ 
vision to which the students were subjected, 
Rimsky-Korsakov was dismissed from his pro¬ 
fessorship. This high-handed action on the 
part of the authorities was deeply resented by 
all his colleagues, and Glazunov, Liadov and 
Blumenfeld immediately resigned their posts 
by way of protest. By the autumn of the same 
year the Conservatory had actually wrested 
some powers of self-government from the 
Musical Society, and having elected Glazunov 
as director, the new committee lost no time in 
reinstating Rimsky-Korsakov in the professor¬ 
ship of composition and instrumentation which 
he had honourably filled since 1871. 

( )r«:iii srR.M. Works. — Rimsky - Korsakov 
had already composed his symphonic works 
' Sadko' and 'Antar', and his o|»era ‘ P.skovi- 
tianka ', and had l>ern appointed professor at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory, when his 
“ ' dral conscientiousness ” awoke in him some 
doubts as to the solidity of his early musical 
education. Admirably as the system of self- 
education had worked in his case, he still felt 
it a duty to undergo a severe course of theoreti¬ 
cal study in order to have at his disposal that 
supreme mastery of technical means in which 
all the great classical masters excelled. Ac¬ 
cordingly he liegan to work at fugue and 
counterpoint, thereby calling forth from 
Tchaikovsky, in 1875, this tribute of admira- 
tion : 




****** [‘V • • • J • 'nerr 

inu*.c, but you will be an artist in (hr fulled sense of 
(ne word. 




" ' I'" * 7 uur 


Most of Rimsky-Korsakov's early works 
were revised after this period of artistic dis¬ 
cipline. In the earlier phases of his career lie 
was obviously influenced by Glinka and Lis/.t, 
and m a lesser degree by Schumann and 
Berhoz. I he imitative period was, however, 
of short duration, and Rimsky-Korsakov's 
utterance later became individual and dis- 
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tinctivc. Hut its distinctiveness lies in extreme 
refinement and restraint rather than in violent 
and sensational expression. He wins but does 
not force our attention. A lover of musical 
beauty rather than musical truth — or, to put 
it more justly, believing truth to lie in idealistic 
rather than realistic methods of creation, he 
was never deeply influenced by the declama¬ 
tory and naturalistic style of Dargomizhsky and 
Mussorgsky. Like Tchaikovsky, he divided 
his career between operatic and symphonic 
music, but with a steadily increasing tendency 
towards the former. After his first Symphony, 
written on more or less conventional lines, he 
showed a distinct preference for the freer forms 
of programme music, as shown in the sym¬ 
phonic poem ‘ Sadko ’, the Oriental suite 
‘ Antar ’ and the symphonic suite ‘ Shchera- 
zade ’. In the Sinfonietta upon Russian 
themes and the third Symphony, in C major, 
he returned to more traditional treatment. 
Almost without exception Riinsky-Korsakov’s 
symphonic works arc distinguished by a poetic 
and tactful expression of national sentiment. 
His art was rooted in the Russian soil, and the 
national element pervades it like a subtle but 
unmistakable aroma. 

His music invariably carries the charm of 
expressive orchestration. Taking it up where 
Glinka left it in his ‘Jota aragonesa ’ and 
incidental music to ‘ Prince Kholmsky 
Rimsky-Korsakov developed this character¬ 
istic quality of Russian musicians beyond any 
of his contemporaries, without, however, over¬ 
stepping the bounds of what sane minds must 
still regard as legitimate effect. He was at his 
best in descriptive orchestration — in the sug¬ 
gestion of landscape and atmospheric condi¬ 
tions. Hut his clear objective outlook led him 
to a luminous and definite tone-painting quite 
different from the subtle and dreamy impres¬ 
sionism of Debussy. The musical pictures of 
Rimsky-Korsakov arc mostly riant and sunny ; 
sometimes breezy and boisterous, as in the 
sea-music of 4 Sadko ’ and * Sheherezade ’; 
often full of a quaint pastoral grace, as in the 
springtide music in his opera ' The Snow 
Maiden ’. Ilis harmony has freshness and 
individuality. He makes considerable use of 
the old church modes and Oriental scales. 

Operas.— All the operas, except ‘Servilia' 
and ' Mozart and Salieri ’, arc based upon 
national subjects, historical or legendary. 
'Pales from the Slavonic mythology, which 
combine poetical allegory with fantastic 
humour, exercised the greatest attraction for 
him. In his first opera, ‘The Maid of Pskov’, 
he evidently started under the partial influence 
of Dargomizhsky’s ‘The Stone Guest’, for the 
solo parts consist chiefly of mezzo-recitative, 
the dryness of which is compensated by the 
orchestral colour freely employed in the ac¬ 
companiments. In the two operas which 


followed, ‘ A Night in May ’ and 4 The Snow 
Maiden ’, the dramatic realism of his first work 
for the stage gives place to lyrical inspiration 
and the free flight of fancy. 4 Mozart and 
Salieri * — a setting of Pushkin’s dramatic 
duologue — and 4 The Boyarina Vera Shc- 
loga ’ show a return to the declamatory style, 
while 4 Sadko ’, which appeared in 1896, is a 
skilful compromise between lyrical and dra¬ 
matic forms and may be accepted as the mature 
expression of his artistic creed. Of all his 
operatic works 4 The Snow Maiden ’, founded 
upon Ostrovsky’s poetical legend of the spring- 
tide, has perhaps the most characteristic 
charm, but the last of his operas, ‘The Golden 
Cockerel ’, has, through force of circumstances, 
won peculiar favour outside Russia and par¬ 
ticularly in England. 4 Sadko ’, the thematic 
material for which is partly drawn from the 
symphonic poem of the same name, is more 
epic in character and full of musical interest. 

11 must be surmised that it is only the peculiarly 
national character of the libretto which has 
hindered this remarkable work from becom¬ 
ing more widely known. Most of Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s operas combine with this strong 
national element that also of the neighbouring 
East. 

Songs.— As a song-writer Rimsky-Korsakov 
takes a high place in a school which has shown 
itself pre-eminent in this branch of art. He 
composed about eighty songs, remarkable for 
an all-round level of excellence, for few arc 
really poor in quality, while the entire collec¬ 
tion comprises such lyrical gems as 4 Night ’, 
the 4 Hebrew Song ’ (" Awake, long since the 
dawn appeared ”), 4 A Southern Night ’, 

‘ Spring ’ and 4 Come to the kingdom of roses 
and wine ’. In his songs, as in his operas, he 
inclined more to the lyrical grace of Glinka 

than to the declamatory force of Dargomizhsky. 
His melodies arc not lacking in distinction and 
charm, especially when they approach in style 
to the melodies of the folksongs; but in this 
respect he is somewhat lacking in impassioned 
inspiration and copious invention. The rich¬ 
ness and picturesqueness of his accompani¬ 
ments make the characteristic interest of his 
songs. 

General Characteristics. — A close study 
of the works of Rimsky-Korsakov reveals a 
distinguished musical personality, a fastidious 
and exquisite craftsman. Outside Russia he 
was for a time censured for his exclusive devo¬ 
tion to national ideals. On the other hand, 
some Russian critics accused him of opening 
the door to Wagnerism in national opera. This 
was true only in so far as he grafted upon the 
older lyrical forms the use of some modern 
methods, notably the occasional employment 
of the Leitmotiv. As regards instrumentation 
he had a remarkable faculty for the invention 
of new and brilliant effects, and was a master 
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in the skilful use of onomatopoeia. Given a 
temperament, musically endowed, which sees 
its subject with the direct and observant vision 
of the painter, instead of dreaming it through 
a mist of subjective exaltation, we get a type 
of mind that naturally tends to a programme 
which is clearly defined. Rimsky-Korsakov 
belonged to tins class. We feel in all his music 
the desire to depict, which so often inclines us 
to the language of the studio in attempting to 
express the quality of his work. His music is 
entirely free from that tendency to melancholy 
unjustly supposed to be the characteristic of all 
Russian art. The folksongs of Great Russia — 
the source from which the national composers 
have drawn their inspiration — are pretty 
evenly divided between the light and shade of 
life; it was the former aspect which made the 
strongest appeal to the vigorous, optimistic, 
but highly poetical temperament of this 
musician. 

Many gifted members of tin- new Russian 
school were prevented by illness, by the en¬ 
forced choice of a second vocation and by the 
imperfect conditions of artistic life of their 
tune from acquiring a complete musical educa¬ 
tion. Rimsky-Korsakov, out of the fullness of 


his own technical equipment, was ever ready 
to sacrifice time and labour in the interest of 
his fellow-workers. Thus, he orchestrated 
' The Stone Guest ’ which Dargomizhsky en¬ 
deavoured to finish on his death-bed, part of 
Borodin's * Prince Igor' and Mussorgsky's 
operas * Khovanshchina * and * Boris Go¬ 
dunov *. .. 


in * Studies in 
M*. 

i4i</.. p. Ili7. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 


Till* 

Libtuu 


' The Maid of Pskov. - 

Composer, based on a play 

1868-72, revised . 


by Lev Alexandrovich 

1877 & 1891- 


Mey. 

1892. new ana 


MUda (opera . ballet, with 
Borodin, Cui, Mussorgsky & 
Minkus, unfinished). 

May Night.' 


‘ Snow Maiden.' 

' Mlada.' 

1 Christmas F.ve.' 

' Sadko.' 

' Mozart and Salieri' (Op. 48). 

' Boyarina Vera Shcloga' (Op. -.4 
prolrpue for 2nd version of' The 
Maid of Pskov 

* The Tsar's Bride.' 

' The Story of Tsar Saltan, of his 
son. the famous and mighty hero 
rv Ce . Gv,don Saltanovich and 

. 'he beautiful Swan Princess.' 
oervilia. 

' Kashehey the Immortal.' 


a story 


V. A. Krilov. 


< asrnpotcr. based on a st.sry 
by Nikolay Vassilievich 
Gogol. 

< 'orn poser, Iiasrd on a play 
by Alexander Nikolaye¬ 
vich Ostrovsky. 

CMnposer, altered from 
Rnlov s libretto f.« the 
opera-ballet of 1872. 

Cornp> ok. based 
by Gogol. 

Composer ami VI 
Ivanovich Belskv. 

Pushkin's dramatic poem. 

C*M"poser, based on L. A. 
Mey. 

Fr.mi L. A. Mey. add. 
s.ene by I. F. Turneries . 

Belskv. based on Pushkin's 
poem. 


Composer, based on a 
sketch by E. M. Petrov¬ 
sky. 


1872. 

>«77 79- 

.880 8t. 

889 - 90 . 

•894 9>. 
«894-9G. 
18.17. 


* 877 . re-written 
as l-act o|vra 
1818 . 

«9«. new aria 


.iSR 


'900. 


1900-1. 

1901 - 2. con¬ 
clusion re¬ 
written 1906. 


/'ro./ur/ion 

1st version, St. Petersburg, 
Maryinsky Theatre, 13 
Jan. 1873; 2nd version 
never performed; 3rd 
version. St. Petersburg. 
I'anayevsky Thcalir, iH 
Apr. 1893. 


S V. Tetersburg, Maryinsky 
theatre, 21 Jan. 1880. 

St Petersburg. Maryinsky 
Iheatre, to Feb. 1882. 

St. Petersburg, Maryinsky 
Iheatre. 1 Nov. 1892. 

St. Petersburg, Maryinsky 
I heat re, to Dec. 1805. 

M.jscow, Solodovnikov 
Iheatre. 7 Jan. 1898. 

Moscow, Solodovnikov 
Iheatre. 7 Dec. 189R 

Moscow. Solodovnikov 
Iheatre, 27 Dec. 1898. 

Moscow. Solodovnikov 
Iheatre, 3 Nov. 1899. 

Moscow, Solodovnikov 
Iheatre, 3 Nov. 1900. 

Si. Petersburg. Maryinsky 
Iheatre. 14 Oct. 1902. 

Moscow, Solodovnikov 
Iheatre. 25 Dec. 1902. 
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Tit It 

‘ I*an Voycvoda.' 


Libretto 


Tumenev. 


' The Legend of ihe Invisible Belskv. 

City of Kilc;h and the Maiden 
levronia.’ 

‘ Thc Golden Cockerel.’ | Belsky. based on a satirical 

I fairy talc by Pushkin. 


Composed 

1902- 3- 

1903- 3. 

1906-7. 


Production 

St. Petersburg, Conserva¬ 
tory, 16 Oct. 1904. 

St. Petersburg, Maryinsky 
Theatre, 20 Feb. 1907. 

Moscow, Solodovnikov 

Theatre, 20 Oct. 1909. 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 


_ ZZL _ Author of PUp Composed 

“ and In,crIu d« for the drama • The Maid of Lev Alexandrovich Mey. 1877 ; rescored 1 


CHORAL WORKS 


2 3 -part Choruses 

1. Clouds in die sky. 

2. The golden cloud had 

slept. 

4 Variations and Fughetta on a 
Russian Folksong. 

6 Choruses 

1. In the wild North. 

2. Bacchic Song. 

3. Old Song: From the 

dense northern forests. 

4. The moon floats peace¬ 

fully. 

5. The last cloud of the storm. 

6 . Piaycr: Rule my days. 

2 Choruses 

1. Before the Cross. 

2. The Tartar Captivity. 

4 3-part Choruses 

1. The Peasant Feast. 

2. Raven flies to raven. 

3. Enslaved by the rose, the 

nightingale. 

4. Give me the goblet. 

• Alexey the Man of Cod *. folk¬ 
song. 

13 Russian Folksongs. 

’ Slava \ folksong. 

’ We praise Thee, O Cod \ Creek 
chant. 

8 Settings from the Liturgy of St. 
John Chrysostom. 

'I radilional Chants. 

* Swilerianka cantata. 


* Dragon-Flies.’ 

’ Song of Oleg the Wise.’ 

’ From Homer prelude can¬ 
tata. 

’ Duhinushka ’, folksong arranged 
(irr also Orchestral Works). 


II i-rdl 

Lermontov. 

Traditional. 


Koltsov. 

Traditional. 

Traditional. 

Traditional. 

Liturgical. 

Liturgical. 

Liturgical. 

Lev Alexandrovich 
Mey, after Mkkic- 
win. 

A. K. Tolstoy. 
Pushkin. 

From Homer's 
’ Odyssev ’. 
Traditional. 


Seared for 

Female voices unaccompanied. 


Female voices with harmonium 
or pf. ad lib. 

With pf. ad lib. 

Mixed voices. 

Male voices. 

Mixed voices. 

Mixed voices. 

Female voices. 

Mixed voices. 

Mixed voices unaccompanied. 


Male voices with pf. ad lib. 


Mixed chorus & orch. 

5 for female, 5 for male & 3 for 
mixed chorus, unaccompanied. 

1 Mixed chorus & orch. 

Double chorus unaccompanied. 

Male chorus unaccompanied. 

Male chorus unaccompanied. 
Soprano, tenor, chorus & orch. 


3 female solo voices & orch. (or 
pf.) with female chorus ad lib. 
Tenor, bass, male chorus & orch. 
Soprano, merzo, contralto, female 
chorus & orch. 

Orch. with chorus ad lib. 


Composed 

1875. 

• 873 . 
1873-76. 


1877. 
1879. 
1876 80. 


1905-6. 



ORCHESTRAL WORKS 



Op. 

Titlr 

Composed 

Ret ilioeis 

, 

Symphony No. 1, E> mi. 

1801-65. 

1884 (in E mi.). 

28 

Overture on Russian Themes. 

1866. 

1879-80. 

6 

Fantasia on Serbian Themes. 

1867. 

.888. 

5 1 

Episode from the Legend of Sadko.’ 

1867. 

1869 & 1892-* 

9 

Symphony No. 2, 4 An Ur ’.* 

1868. 

1875 & 1897. 

32 

Symphony No. 3. C ma. 

1866-73. 

1885-86. 


Originally Op. 7. 


* Entitled 4 Musical Picture, “ Sadko " ’ in these two versions. 
* Described as 44 symphonic suite ” in 1903. 
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>77 


Op. 


31 

29 

34 

3 

57 

59 


6 i 

6a 


TuU 


* Sinfonictta on Russian Themes.' 

‘ Legend.' * 

‘ Spanish Capriccio.' * 

Symphonic Suite * Shehcrazade 

• Russian Easter Festival * (Overture on Liturgkal Themes). 

' Musical Pictures to " The Story of Tsar Saltan ” ’ (suite from die 

opera). 

Suite from the opera * Pan Voyevoda '. 

Variation No. 4 (A du.) for ' Variations on a Russian Theme ' by 
various composers.* 

Prelude, * On the Tomb ’ (in memory of M. P. Bclayev). 

' Dubinuihka ', folksong arranged (with chorus td hi.) 

Night on Mount Triglav ’ (arr. for orch. of 3rd act of the opera 
Mlada '). 

' Greeting ' (for Gla/unov's jubilee). 

Neapolitan Song ' (arr. of Dcn/a's * Funiculi, funkula 
Introduction and Wedd.ng March from the opera * The Golden 


Compand 


Cockerel * (arr. for •__ 

Concert Suite from the opera ' Mlada'. 

Concert Suite from the opera ' Christmas Eve '. 


1879-' 

1879-80. 


18K8. 

1903. 

1903. 

1904. 

• 904 . 

• 9 ® 5 - 

1907- 

1907. 

1907. 

1907 . 

» 

» 


Hu itinu 


188084. 


Expanded 1906. 


SOLO INSTRUMENT WITH ORCHESTRA 
(OR BAND) 

— Variations on Glinka's song ' What a young beauty ' 

lor oboe & rnilil. band (1878). 

— t amcerto for trombone * inilit. band (? 1878). 

— Concertstuck', E? nu, for clar. & miht. baud 

(1878). 

30. Concerto, Cg ml., for pf. & orch. (1884-83). 

33 ' 00 Ru *“ u Themes' for vn. 4. orch. 

(188b), 

~ ' *•$$**£ ‘'-i* ,hj,,u Polot.aU ' for vn. & orch. 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA* 

3 ‘ No ;.,V. ,W I'alrn* (Heine, trans. 

Mikhailov) (comp. 1866, or«h. 1888,. 

47. 9 Duets (comp. ilV*7. orch. 19031 
I- Pan (Maikov), 
a. The Song of Songs (Mev). 

49. 2 Amur it for hats (Pushkin) (comp. i0-> 7 > 

'• I*>e Upas-Tree (orch. 19-161. 
a ’ ( * ilh n " ,lr ,honu (o, ‘ h - 

52E ' The Xfountain Spring ’, trio (comp. 189H as a 
vocal duct. Op. 3a No. 1, orch. as Op. 5a*. 
. JW)' 

56. a Song, for soprano (Maikov) (comp. 1898; 

I. I he Nyinph (orch. 1903). 
a. Summer Night's Dream lurch. 1906). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
19. String Quartet, F nu. (1873). 

— String Sextet. A nu. (1876). 

” pfflbrf 7 , for " U,e ' C,ar - ho,n * •*■*««*•• & 

— String Quartet on Russian Themes (18791.* 

— '« movement of string 'Quartet on the Theme 

u-la-l by various composers • (1886). 

~ *' n * I* K'm'ovojl') for the siring Quartet' Nang. 
(1887) ^° Ur dC W,C , bV vaMOU * ^posers • 

— String Quartet. G ma. (1897). 

— AHrero "Si! '"V <C,, ,° & # <'*»>• 

Allegro, If? ma., for die string-quartet collection 

1 fi "' ?. mov *" ie " , * of a string Quartet. 

«V'Kmally entitled • llab.i-Yaga '. 

for ' F “‘*” “> S "“" h - 

* ,R* C generally familiar tide is given here, but since 
»V n 1 ' U ' lf V a,e t “* rd for Russian works in diis Diction- 
‘‘tk' v> \ hoU w ,no,c P r °P*»«V be called 1 Shal,ra/ad'. 

All originally svrilten will. 1* 

op. 

Glazunov.° d,Cr C0,n » >01<r, arc Ll * do '- &«odin and 
1 he other composers arc Glazunov and Liadov. 

VOL. VII 


°>- 

■ rid ax's * by various composers. 10 
- Vanaiwo No. 4 JG ma.i for • Varialio.il on a 
Russian Iheme for string quartet by various 
composers (lo09)« 


37. 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

Serenade' (1903). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 

— Overture (unfinished) (1853). 

— Allegro. D mi. (1839-60). 

— I uncial Marsh. D nu. (i860). 

15 . 3 Pieces (1875) 

I. Valse. 

a. Romance. 

3. Fugue. 

17. 6 Fugues (1873) 
l. D ini. 

а. F ma. 

3 - C ma. 

4- K ma 

J. A ma. 

б . F. mi. 

10. 6 Variations 01. d.e Theme B.A.C.H. (1878) 

11.41 icces (1878) 

1. Impromptu. 

9. Novellette. 

3 - Scher/ino. 

4- Etude. 

“ S .° .'t «'• *3. 16 & ,«, and 

Ikiceusc fughciu «n B.A.C.H.', ' faraii- 
lella . Minuet . Carillon ' and * Grotesque 
Fugue' for .he 'Chopsticks' Paraphrases by 
various composers •• (1879). 
figure 6 lor the ' J..ke Quadrille * by various con.. 
|wicn \ loo 

” , ' r 5£iSrsKr , (S?.» M "“"" ' or "* ,wi 

N anatmn No. . (A nu.) for * Variation* or. a 
Russian I heme by various tomixocr* *» (lyinj). 

PIANOFORTE DUET 

Scherzo. C mi. (1U60). 

* In Church ’ •• (1870). 
lugal Intermezzo •* (1897). 


..*! The «•*»« composers are Glazunov. Artsibuihev 

O-.Jte'! on J RuJs n nTt Mon ? ,cr v\ fmale for the string 

•» In.rmlil rhCm ” [“/ Cha '"'>« Music). 
Intended for the opera * Mozart and Salieri '. 

M 
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RINALDO 


or. 


2 . 


SONGS' 

* Come out to me. Signora ’ (anon.) (1861). 

My blood burns ' (Pushkin) ii86\j. 

4 Songs (186;,-6b) 

1. Lean thy check to 

Heine). 

2. Enslaved by the 

(Koltsov). 

3. Cradle Song from 

(Mey).* 

4. From my tears. 

4 Songs (iHt>0) 

1. The Pine and the Palm (Mikhailov, after 

Heine). 

2. Southern Night (Shcherbina). 

3 - I he golden cloud had slept (Lermontov). 

4. On the Hills of Georgia (Pushkin). 

4 Songs (i 860 ) 

1. What is my name to thee? (Pushkin). 


mine 


rose, 
1 The 


(Mikhailov, after 
the nightingale 
Maid of Pskov’ 


. 0 - 

is silent 


2. The Messenger (Mikhailov, after Hci 

3. In the dark grove the nightingale 

(Nikitin). 

4. Quietly evening falls (Fet). 

7 . * 4 Songs (1867) 

t. My voice for thre is sweet and languid 
(Pushkin). 

2. Hebrew Song (Mcy). 

3. Swiie/ianka (Mey. after Mickiewicx).* 

4. Ihy glance is radiant as the heavens (Ler- 

montov). 

8. 6 Songs (Pushkin) (i8b8-;o) 

•• jVhfre thou art. my thought Hies to thee. 

2 . Night Hew over die world. 

3. ’I he Secret. 

4. Arise, come down ! 

3. In the kingdom of roses and wine. 

0. I believe I love. 

23. 2 Songs (Heine) 

1. To my song (1870). 

2. " hen I gaxe into thy eyes (1877). 

26. 4 Songs (1882) 

1. In moment to delight devoted (Byron). 

2. Evocation (Pushkin). 

3 - f. OT . 'h° r « of thy far native land (Pushkin). 

4. /uleika s Song (Byron). 

27. 4 Songs (1883) 

t. Softly the spirit Hew up to Heaven (A. K. 
1 olstoy). 

2. The Echo (Andrevevsky). 

3. Thou and You (Ptwhkin). 

4. Forgive these tearful days (Nckrassov). 

39. 4 Songs (A. K. Tobtoy) (1O97) 

1. Oh, if thou couldst for one moment. 

2. The west dies out in pallid rose. 

3. Silence descends 011 the golden cornfields. 

4. Sleep, my poor friend. 

40. 4 Songs (1897) 

1. When the golden cornfield waves (Ler¬ 

montov). 

2. Across the midnight sky (Lermontov). 

3. Of what I dream in die quiet night (Maikov). 

4. I waited for thee at the appointed hour 

(Maikov). 

41.4 Songs (1897) 

1. Sun of the sleepless (A. K. Tobtoy. after 

Byron). 

2. I am unhappy (Lermontov). 

3. I love thee, moon (Maikov). 

4. Look in thy garden (Maikov). 

42. 4 Songs (1897) 

1. A whisper, a gentle breath (Fet). 

2. I have come to greet thee (Fet). 

3. The clouds begin to scatter (Pushkin). 

4. My spoiled darling (Mcy, after Mickiewicx). 
43 - Cycle. In Spring * (1897) 

1. The lark sings louder (A. K. Tobtoy). 

2. Not the wind, blowing from the heights 

(A. K. Tolstoy). 


1 With pf. accompaniment; for orch. sersions of 
Op. 3 No. 1, Op. 49 and Op. 36 ue Voice and 
Orchestra. 

* Afterwards inserted (a) into the 2nd version of the 
opera based on this play and (*) into * Boyarina Vera 


* Originally Op. 5. 

* Afterwards incorporated 
Op. 44 - 


in the choral setting. 


Op. 

3 - Cool and fragrant is thy garland (Fet). 

- t farly Spring (A. K. Tobtoy). 

45. Cycle To the Poet ’ 

1. Echo (Pushkin) (1897). 

2. Art (Maikov) (1897). 

3 - The Octave (Maikov) (i8g7). 

4 - Doubt (Maikov) (1897). 

5. The Poet (Pushkin) (1809). 

46. Cycle- By the Sea • (A. K. Tobtoy) (1897) 

t. The wave breaks into spray. 

2. Not a sound from the sea. 

3 - The sea is tossing. 

4. Do not believe me, friend. 

5. I he waves rise up like mountains. 

49 - 2 Ariosos for bass (Pushkin) (1897) 

1. The Upas-Tree. 

2. The Prophet. 

30. 4 Songs (Maikov, after inodcru Greek poets) (1897- 

1. The Maiden and the Sun. 

2. The Sigh. 

3. Quiet is the blue sea. 

4. lam still filled, dear friend. 

5 *. 3 Songs (Pushkin) (1897) 

1. Slowly drag my days. 

2. Do not sing to me, O lovely one. 

3. " ilhercd Mower. 

4. The Beauty (“ All in her is harmony "). 

5- I he rainy day has waned. 

45 * 4 So«K* for tenor (1897-98) 

>• Awakening (Pushkin). 

2. To a Grecian Girl (Pushkin). 

3. The Dream (Pushkin). 

4 - I died from happiness (anon.). 

36. 2 Songs for soprano (Maikov) (1896) 

1. I he Nymph. 

2. Summer Night's Dream. 

VOCAL DUETS » AND TRIO 
— ' The Butterfly \ duet (words from a children's 
book) (.833). 

47 - 2 Duets (1897) 

1. Pan (Maikov). 

2. The Song of Songs (Mcy). 

32. 2 Duets (1898) 

t. The Mountain Spring. 

2. Angel and Demon. 

33 - ‘ Dragon-Flies' (A. K. Tobtoy), trio for female 
voices • (1897). 


FOLKSONG COLLECTIONS 
— 49 Folksongs, collected by T. I. Filippov and 
harmonized by R.-K. (1873)- 
24. * Collection of Russian Folksongs ' (1873-76). 

LITERARY WORKS 

' Textbook of Harmony * (1884). 

• My musical Life ’ (1876-1906). 

' Principles of Orchestration ' (1896-1908). 

' Collected Articles and Notes on Music ’ (published 

1911). 

For works by other composers edited by R.-K. and 
transcriptions for military band (1873-83) see Gerald 
Abraham, * Rimsky-Korsakov: a Short Biography ' 
(London, 1945). Appendix. 

Stt alio Borodin (collab. in * Chopsticks ’). Cul 
(words by R.-K. for 5 choruses & collab. in 'Chop¬ 
sticks ’). Glazunov (memorial prelude). Gnessin 
(Requiem, chamber m.). Mmkus (collab. in * Mlada \ 
isl version.1. Stone Guest (Dargomi/hsky, orch.). 
Stravinsky (Lament for R.-K., chorus & orch.). 

RINALDI, Giulio. Set Renaldi. 

RINALDO. Cantata by Brahms for fenor. 
men's chorus and orchestra, Op. 50, set to 
words by Goethe. It was first performed by 
the Akadcmischer Gcsangverein in Vienna 
on 28 Feb. 1869. 

Opera by Handel, die first produced by him 

‘ With pf. accompaniment; for orch. versions of 
Op. 47 and Op. 51 No. 1 ue Voice and Orchestra. 

• Also with female chorus ad lib. & orch. (ue Choral 
Works). 
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in England. The libretto, by Giacomo Rossi, 
from a sketch by Aaron Hill, is based on the 
episode of Rinaldo and Armida in Torquato 
Tasso’s 4 Gerusalemme liberata ’ (on which 
Gluck later based his 4 Armidc ’). Hill after¬ 
wards translated the libretto into English. 
The work was produced in London, at the 
King’s Theatre, Haymarket.on 24 Feb. 1711. 
It was composed in a fortnight. 

RINALDO DI CAPUA (b . Capua or 
Naples, c. 1715; d. ? Rome, ? ). 

Italian composer. Burney made his ac¬ 
quaintance in Rome in 1770, and since he 
describes him as an old man we may suppose 
him to have been born about 1700-10. Fetis 
gives 1715 as the year of his birth and Rud- 
hardt 1706, but neither writer states his 
authority for the date. According to Burney 
he was 

«hc natural ion of a person of very hi|h rank in that 
country [i.r. die kingdom of Naples), and at first 
studied music only as an accomplishment; but betnic 
left by his father with only a small fortune, which was 
soon dissipated, lie was forced to make it his profession. 

It has been assumed that he was born at 
Capua and took his name from that place; 
but it may be noted that whether Rinaldo had 
a legitimate claim to it or not, Di Capua was 
a fairly common surname in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Naples at that time. I le composed his 
first opera at the age of seventeen, in Vienna, 
according to Burney; Spitta showed that no 
opera by Rinaldo was ever produced there, but 
thought it probable that he had some con¬ 
nection with that city, since Mctastasio's ‘Ciro 
riconosciutowhich formed the libretto of an 
opera by Rinaldo produced in Rome in 1737, 
was set to music for the first time by Caldara 
for performance in Vienna on 28 Aug. 173O. 
A further connection with the imperial court is 
shown by the fact that he composed a special 
work to celebrate the election of Francis I in 
1745. It seems therefore not unreasonable to 
take Burney's words literally and to under¬ 
stand that the opera ‘ Ciro riconosciuto ’, 
though performed in Rome, was composed in 
Vienna. If this was his first opera, it would 
settle 1720 as the year of Rinaldo's birth. 
Spitta was, however, not aware of the existence 
of a few airs from a comic opera, the title of 
which has not been preserved, produced at the 
l eatro Valle in Rome in the autumn of 1737. 
Burney informs us that 

in the course of a long life be h*s experienced various 
vicmiludcj of fortune; sometimes in vogue, some¬ 
times neglected. 

Most of his operas were given in Rome, a 
few being produced at Florence and Venice; 
although he is described in some librettos as a 
Neapolitan, no opera of his is known to have 
been performed at Naples. The BoufTons 
Italiens performed an intermezzo of his, 4 I .a 
zingara ’ (‘ I .a Bohcmicnnc’), in Paris in 1753, 


in a version which included songs by other 
composers; among these was the well-known 
44 Tre giomi son che Nina”, generally ascribed 
to Pcrgolcsi, and on this account attributed to 
Rinaldo by Spitta. The song, however, was 
also introduced by Ciampi into an opera (prob¬ 
ably not his own) entitled 4 Gli tre cicisbci 
ridicoli 

When Burney knew Rinaldo he was in 
somewhat impoverished circumstances, owing 
to the indifference of the public which had 
once applauded him. He had collected his 
works with a view to making provision for his 
old age, but at the moment when they were 
required discovered that his son had sold them 
for waste paper. Burney mentions an inter¬ 
mezzo composed for the Capra nica theatre in 
177° (• I finti pazzi') when he was already an 
old man. Another opera, 4 La donna vendica- 
tiva ’ (ascribed by Clement and Laroussc to 
1740, though on no apparent authority), was 
performed in Rome in 1771, and this was 
probably his last work. After this date we 
know only of ‘La giocondina’ (Rome, 1778), 
which was probably a revival of an earlier 
work and seems to have been posthumously 
performed on this occasion. Burney, with 
characteristic kindliness, recommended him 
as a teacher to William Parsons, who had 
studied at a Neapolitan conservatory, where 
according to his own account he learnt no¬ 
thing. Another pupil of Rinaldo was Antonio 
Aurisicchio. 

Rinaldo was supposed to have been the 
inventor of accompanied recitative; Burney 
pointed out that this invention belonged to 
Alessandro Scarlatti. Rinaldo himself only 
claimed 

lo hxve been among the first who introduced long 
ntwIUi or symphonies into the recitative, of .trong 
paeon and dmrcM. which rxprru or imitate what it 
would be ndiculoiu for the voice to attempt. 

An example from 4 Vologcso ’ is in the Fitz- 
william Museum. His musical education 
having been that of an amateur, his technique 
of composition was sometimes defective ; but, 
apart from this slight weakness of harmony, 
he was one of the Ix-st composers of his period 
for dramatic power and melodic beauty. He 
was especially successful in brilliant florid 
writing, but was also capable of producing 
most attractive light operas. To judge from 
the few fragments of his work that remain, 

1 Giro riconosciuto ' and 4 Vologcso ’ seem to 
have lx-cn his most important dramatic works. 
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‘I-a commcdia in commcdia* 'Rome. T. Valle. 1738) 
Libretto: IWcb Conservatoire. Fracmenu: 
lalmero, R.C.M. Revived at Venice (T. San 
Cass'an 0 , 1749J Libretto: Venice. Bibl. Marc. 

< 1 he opera was also performed in London; Walsh 
printed five airs as * The favourite Songs in the Opera 
call d ' La Comedia in Comedia " \ Rinaldo’s name is 
not mentioned, and the work was probably a pasticcio; 
one sons, however. " .Non so la prole mia ”, is in the 
I alcrmo collection, which bears Rinaldo's name.) 

* furnace ’ (Venice. T. S. Ciovanni Crisostorno. 1730). 

Libretto: Venice. Bibl. Marc. 39 

‘ VoIorcso r* de* Parti* (Rome. T. Argentina, 1739). 
Libretto: Bologna. Lie. Mus. Fragments: B.M. ; 
Brussels Cons.; Cambridge. Fitz. Mus.; Dresden ; 
Munster; .New York, in possession of H. E. 
Krchbicl. 

‘ La liberty nociva ‘ (Rome. T. Valle. 1740). Libretto: 
Bologna; Brussels Com. Fragments: B.M.; 
Cambridge. Fit/. Mus. Revived at Florence ( T. 
Cocomero. 1743). Bologna (T. Formagliari. 1743). 
Librettos: Bologna. Also at Venice (T. ban 
,._ Caaiano, 1744 ). Libretto: Bologna; Venice. 

I urno Herdonio AriCino * (Rome. T. Capraniea, 1743). 

Libretto : Bologna ; Brussels Cons. 

Le ."0“edi Don Trifone * (Rome.T. Argentina. 1743). 
Libretto: Bologna. 

* L* ambizione delusa * (Venice. T. S. Cassiano. 1744'. 

Libretto: Bologna; Venice. Revived at Milan 
(I. .Ducale, 1745). Libretto: Bologna (an altered 
. version of La commcdia in commcdia ‘). 

La forza del sangue ' (intermezzo) (Florence, T. Palla- 
corda. 1746). Libretto: Brussels Cons. 

II bravo * il hello' (intermezzo) (Rome. T. Granari, 

174B). Libretto: Brussels Cons. 

Mario in Numidia * (Rome. T. Dame. 1749'. Libretto: 

Bo |o gna. Fragments: B.M. ; Drevlen ; Munich. 

II bravo burlato (intermezzo) Florence. T. Pallacor.la. 
1740 ). Libretto: Brussels Cons. 

A comic opera (Rome ? 1730). Fragmenu: Dresden. 

II ripiegom amore’ (Rome. T. Valle, 1731). Libretto: 
Bologna. 

‘ II cavalier Mignatta * ) (''“ermezzi) (Rome. T. Capra- 

* II galloppino* f 1 730 . Libretto: BrusseU 

* La donna superba * (intermezzo) (Paris. Opera. 1732). 

I.ibretto: Brussels Cons. Fragmenu (with French 
words) : Brussels Cons. 

* La forza della pace * (Rome. T. Pace. 1732). Libretto: 

Bologna. 

* La zingara * (interine/zo) (Paris. Op^ra, 1733). Li- 

bretto : Brussels Com. Score, printesl in Paris, 
Brussels Cams. Revived at Pcsaro. 1733. as *11 
veccbio amante c la zingara \ Libretto: Itologna. 
La serya sposa (Rome. T. della Pace. 1733'. Libretto: 
Bologna. 

* La chiavarina* (Rome. T. Valle. 1734'. Libretto: 

Bologna. 

‘ Attalo* (Rome, T. Capraniea. 1734). Libretto: 
Brussels C.ons. Rrnaldo di Capua appears under 
the pseudonym of Cleofante Doriano. 

* Adriano in Siria * (Rome. Argentina. 1738). Libretto: 

Brussels Cons. Fragments: Brit. Mus. 

* La smorfiosa* (Rome. T. Valle. I 7 ', 6 >. Libretto: 

Bologna. 

* l.e donne ridicole* (intermezzo) (Rome. T. Capraniea, 

«759). Libretto: Brussels Cons. 

' II calle di Campaena ‘ (farsetta) (Rome. T. Pace. 1764). 
Libretto: Bologna; Brussels Cons. 

I fmti p.i/zi per amore ’ (farsetta) (Rome, T. Pace. 1770). 

Libretto: Bologna ; Brussels Cons. 

La donna vendicativa * (farsetta) (Rome.T. Pace. 1771). 

Libretto: Bologna. Score: Brit. Mus. 

La giocondina* (farsetta) (Rome. T. Pace. 1778'. 
Libretto: Brussels Cons. 

C La statua per puntiglio*. ascribed to R. di Capua by 
Eitner, is by Marcello di Capua.) 
jV.B.—Librettos of many of the above are also at the 
Library of Congress, Washington. 


SACRED MUSIC 

‘ Cantata per la Naliviti della Beata Vcrgine * (Rome. 
Collegio N'azarrno. 1747 ). Score: Munster. 
Paris, ? Nat. Bibl. (Eitner). 

A few other works are mentioned by Eitner: svm- 
phomes. probably opera overtures and cantatas 
(Venice) ascribed to Cavaliere Rinaldi, who may 
have been a different composer. 


Airs from operas as yet unidentified arc at Cambridge. 
Fitz. Mus., Munster, and Montecassino. 

The writer is indebted to the late H. E. Krchbicl for 
notice of the ai n in his possession ; the MS from which 
they are taken formerly belonged to Thomas Gray, the 
poet and is described in KrehbiePs « Music and Manners 
in the Classical Period \ Other authorities consulted: 
Burney s Present State of Music in France and Italy ’ 
(,7 7 V : an ar,,dc bv S P i,la in V.MAV.. Vol. Ill (1887) 
and A \\otqucnne*s ‘ Catalogue ’ of the library of the 
Brussels Conservatoire, Vol. I (1898). 


RINCK (Rink), Johann Christian Hein¬ 
rich (A. Elgcrsburg, Saxc-Gotha, 18 Feb. 
1770; d. Darmstadt, 7 Aug. 1846). 

German organist and composer. His talent 
developed at an early period, and he had the 
advantage of a direct traditional reading of 
the works of Bach, having studied at Erfurt 
(in 1786-89) under Kiltcl, one of the great 
composer’s best pupils. Rinck, having sat at 
the feet of Forkcl at the University of Got¬ 
tingen, obtained in 1790 the organist’s post 
of Giessen, where he held several other musical 
appointments. In 1805 he became organist 
at Darmstadt and professor at its college; in 
1813 he was appointed court organist and in 
1817 chamber musician to the Grand Duke 
Ludwig I. 

Rinck made several artistic tours in Ger¬ 
many, his playing always eliciting much 
admiration. He received various decorations 
— in 1831 membership of the Dutch Maat- 
schappij tot Bcvordcring dcr Toonkunst, in 
1838 the cross of the first class from his grand 
duke and in 1840 the doctorate in philosophy 
and arts from the University of Giessen. 

Out of his 125 works a few arc chamber 
music, including sonatas for pianoforte, violin 
and cello; but his reputation is based on his 
organ music. Rinck’s compositions for his 
instrument show no trace of such sublime 
influence as might have been looked for from 
an artistic descendant of Bach, but his organ 
pieces, though lacking in polyphony, contain 
much that is interesting to an organ student. 

z\mong Rinck’s works the more important 
arc the ‘ Practical Organ School ’, in six 
divisions (Op. 55), and numerous ‘ Preludes 
for Chorales ’, issued at various periods. He 
also composed for the church a ‘ Pater Nostcr’ 
for four voices with organ (Op. 59), motets, 

4 Praise the Lord ’ (Op. 88) and 4 God be 
merciful ’ (Op. 109), and 12 chorales for men’s 
voices. His valuable library was purchased 
in 1832 by Lowell Mason of Boston, Mass., 
and given to Yale University. h. s. o. 

Bun.— Donat. F. W., * C. H. Rinck und die Orgclrmuik 

seiner Zcit* (Leipzig, i«>33)- 


RINFORZANDO (Ital., “ reinforcing ” or 
increasing in power). This word (or its 
abbreviations, rinf. or rfz.) is used to denote 
a sudden and brief crescendo. It is applied 
generally to a whole phrase, however short, 
and thus has not quite the same meaning as 
sforzando, which is applied only to single notes. 
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It is sometimes used in concerted music to 
give a momentary prominence to a subordinate 
part, as for example in the allegretto of Beet¬ 
hoven’s Quartet Op. 95 (cello part). 

RING DES NIBELUNGEN, DER. Tetra¬ 
logy of music-dramas by Wagner. Libretto by 
the composer, based on the Nibclung Saga: 

Das Rheingold (‘ Rhinegold ’ (Prologue)). 
1 act (4 scenes). Produced Munich, Court 
Opera, 22 Sept. 1869. 1st perf. abroad, 
Vienna, 24 Jan. 1878. 1st in U.S.A., New 
York (in German), 4 Jan. 1889. 

Die Walkure (‘ The Valkyrie ’). 3 acts. 

Produced Munich, Court Opera, 26 June 
1870. 1st perf. abroad, Vienna, 5 Mar. 1877. 
1st in U.S.A., New York (in German), 2 Apr. 
1877. 1st in England, London, Covent Gar¬ 
den Theatre (trans. by H. and F. Cordcr , 16 
Oct. 1895. 

These two works formed part of the whole 
cycle produced at the Bayreuth Festival 
Iheatre, 13 and 14 Aug. 187G. 

Siegfried. 3 acts. Produced Bayreuth. 
Theatrt. 16 Aug. ill;*,. i«t perf. 
abroad, Vienna, 9 Nov. 1878. 1st in U.S.A., 
New York (in German), 9 Nov. 18O7. im in 
England, Manchester (tram, by II. and F. 
Cordcr), 18 Oct. 1901. 

Giitterdammerung (‘ The Twilight (bet¬ 
ter Dusk] of the Gods ’). 3 acts. Produced 
Bayreuth Festival I heatre, 17 Aug. 187G. 1st 
perf. abroad, Vienna, 14 Feb. 1879. 1st in 
U.S.A., New York (in German), 2-, Jan. 

1888, 

The whole cycle 1st perf. abroad, Vienna, 
2G-30 May 1879. 1st i„ England, London, 

Her Majesty’s Iheatre (in German), 5-9 May 
18U2. 1st in U.S.A., New York (in German/, 
4 -«i Mar. 1889. 

RING DES POLYKRATES, DER 

(Opera). See Kornuold. 

RINGBOM, Nila-Eric (k Abo [Turku], 
27 Dec. 1907). 

Finnish musicologist, critic and comjioscr. 
Me Studied philology in France and music at 
1 , Ab ,° Academy under Otto Andcrsson, 
also orchestration with Leo Funtck (1939-4.1). 
He Ijccatnc critic of the ‘ Nyc Pressen ’ in 
Jj »33 an 'l m 1942 managing director of the 
Helsingfors Municipal Orchestra. He com¬ 
posed 3 symphonies, vocal music with or- 
chcstra and chamber music, and wrote 
Helsingfors orkester fdretag: 1882-1932 * 
(also m Finnish), * Savcltaidc ’ (1916). 

Sibelius’ (1948, written in Swedish, trans. 
into Finnish, Danish and German) and 
oibchukscn sinfoniset runot ’ (• The Sym¬ 
phonic Poems by Sibelius ’, ,95,). His win<1 
Jrxtct was performed at the Salzburg I.S.C.M. 
festival in 1952. A R 

RINK, Johann Christian Heinrich. 

See Rinck. 


Rinncrim, Olfavio. See Bullet de Cour. Bonini 
(extracl from ‘ Ananna’). Caccini (G.. libs.). Monte- 
: 5 ..? r 7 '"■dnwh). I'eri (libs.). Sch.Ui 
C Dafoe *. tram. lib.). 

Bibl. — Seim n. Marion, * Die Mutikdramen Ottavio 
Kinuccinit * (Wur/buic. 1933 ). 

RIOS, Alvaro de los. See Los Rios. 

RIOTTE, Philipp Jacob (b. St. Mendel, 
Irirr, 16 Aug. 1776; d. Vienna, 20 Aug. 
1856). 

German conductor and composer. I Ic wax 
taught music by Andr6 of Oirenbach and 
made his first appearance at Frankfort o/M. 
in Feb. 1804. In 180G he was musical 
director at Gotha. In 1808 he conducted the 
French operas at the Congress of Erfurt. In 
Apr. 1809 his operetta * Das Grenzstadtchcn ’ 
was produced at the Karntnrrtor Theatre in 
\ ienna, and the Austrian capital was thence¬ 
forward his residence. In 1818 he became 
conductor at the Theater an der Wien, beyond 
Which he dors not seem to have advanced. 

The list of Riotte’s theatrical works is im¬ 
mense. His biography in Wurzbach’s 4 Lexi¬ 
con ’ enumerates, between 1809 and 1848, no 
less than forty-eight pieces — operas, operettas, 
ballets, pantomimes, music to plays, etc., 
written mostly by himself, but sometimes in 
conjunction with others. In 1852 he wound 
up ).i> long labours by a cantata, ‘The 
(.ru>adc ’, which was performed in the great 
R< doutensaal, Vienna, with much applause. 

He is said to have written an opera called 
* Mozart’s Zaubrrflote ’ in Prague about 
1820, but no records of this arc to be found. 1 
(>n the other hand he did produce an opera 
based on Shakespeare's 4 Tempest *, ‘Der 
Sturm, oiler Die Gcisterinscl ’, at Brno on 
20 Sept. 1833. He also left a Symphony (Op. 
2 j'* 9 pianoforte sonatas. G violin sonatas, 3 
concertos for clarinet and orchestra, all now 
forgotten, lie became very popular by a 
pianoforte piece called ‘The Battle of Leipzig', 
which was republished over half Germany and 
bad a prodigious sale. Q rcV- 

R!P VAN WINKLE (Opera). See Bk.s- 
tow. Kovev. Planqlt:ttr. 

RIPA, Alberto da * (b. Mantua, 1390; 

•*. * 55 ')- 

Italian lutenist. He became a famous 
virtuoso on his instrument and was attached 
to the French court, where lie received the 
title of Seigneur de Carrots. E . v. d. s. 

RIPFEL, Carl b. Mannheim, 1799; d 
Frankfort o/M., 8 Mar. 1876). 

German violoncellist and composer. He 
was engaged at Frankfort for forty-five years 
as principal cello at the theatre. B. Romberg 
declared him to be the greatest virtuoso on 
his instrument, but nervousness caused him to 

1 Tl*«e "“V have hern tome confusion with a per- 
' Wi,h Whifh l,e *" 

* Also called Alberto Mamovano. from l.i, birthplace. 
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retire from the* concert platform. He was a 
composer of great merit, but refused to publish 
any of his compositions. f.. v. d. s. 

RIPIANO (Repiano). See Brass Band 
(footnote) for this faulty term. 

RIPIENO (i) (Itab, “ replenished ”). The 
term used in the orchestral concertos of the 
17th and 18th centuries for the group ol 
accompanying instruments forming the main 
orchestral body, as distinct from the solo 
group known as the concertino. k. 11. 

S,t ill 10 Conccrtantc. Concertino. 

RIPIENO (2). See Organ Stops. 

RIPLEY, Gladys (b. Forest Gate, Essex, 
9 July 1908). 

English contralto singer. She was educated 
at St. Edmund's Roman Catholic School and 

at (.lark s Business College. She sang in 
London at her Itrst concert when she was 
sixteen years old, at the Royal Albert Hall, 
and since then she has sung with all the best- 
known orchestras, with conductors including 
Boult, Sargent, Beccham, Thornton Loft house, 
Kussevit'vky, Furtwanglcr and Sabata. Before 
the second world war she sang for six seasons 
at Govern Garden, and during that war she 
sang for the troops many times, visiting France 
in 1940, West Africa in 1942 and Belgium and 
Holland in 1945. She has abo toured New 

Zealand twice, in i<,p».m«Iin 1949, whenslic 
also toured Australia, and Holland in 1930. 
She has broadcast constantly since 1926, 
singing in all kinds of programmes including 
opera, musical plays and light music, and she 
is in great demand as a singer of oratorio, 
where her large, powerful voice is often heard 
to the best advantage. m. k. w. 

RIPPON, John (b . Tiverton, 29 Apr. 
1731 J d. London, 17 Dec. 1836). 

English church-music editor. He was a 
doctor of divinity and had a meeting-house 
for a number of years in Carter Lane, Toolcy 
Street, London. His 1 Selection of Psalm and 
Hymn Tunes’, from the best authors, in three 
and five parts (1791) was a tune-l>ook in much 
request for congregational singing and ran 
through a large number of editions. In its 
compilation and arrangement Rippon was 
assisted by 'I*. Walker. 

Rippon’s nephew, also named John, was 
the composer of an oratorio, ‘ The Cruci¬ 
fixion ’, published in 1837. f. k., adds. 

RIPRESA (Itab, lit. a re-taking). A repeti¬ 
tion or refrain, especially in the Italian 
14th-15th-century baliata and frottola. 

RISELEY, George (b. Bristol, 28 Aug. 

1 G43 I d. Bristol, 12 Apr. 1932). 

English organist, conductor and composer. 
He was a chorister at Bristol Cathedral in 
1852 and in Jan. 1862 became articled to 
John Davis Corfe, the cathedral organist, for 
instruction in the organ, pianoforte, harmony 


and counterpoint. During the next ten years 
he was organist at various churches of Bristol 
and Clifton, at the same time acting as 
deputy at the Cathedral. In 1870 he was 
appointed organist to the Colston Hall, Bristol, 
where he started weekly recitals of classical 
and popular music, and in 1876 he succeeded 
Corfe as organist to the Cathedral. 

In 1877 Riselcy started his orchestral con¬ 
certs, which won for him a well-deserved 
reputation. Notwithstanding considerable 
opposition, and no small pecuniary risk, he 
continued during each season to give fort¬ 
nightly concerts, at which the principal works 
of the classical masters were well performed 
and a large number of interesting novelties by 
modern writers, both English and foreign, 
produced. In 1878 he was appointed con¬ 
ductor of the Bristol Orpheus Society, and 
enlarged its scope and greatly increased its 
reputation. He conducted the Bristol Society 
of Instrumentalists and was the founder of 
the Bristol Choral Society in 1889. He retired 
with a pension from the Cathedral appoint¬ 
ment in 1898 and was appointed conductor 
of the Alexandra Palace ami of the Queen’s 
Hall Choral Society in London. In 1896 he 
conducted his first Bristol Festival with great 
success, and he was the conductor of these 
triennial festivals up to 1911, when they were 
discontinued. His compositions include a 
Jubilee Ode (1887), par Isongs, etc. 

W. n. s. 

Hint. — Mu*. T., 1899, p. Hi IT. 

RISLER, (Joseph) Edouard (b . Baden- 
Baden, 23 Feb. 1873; d. Paris, 22 July 1929). 

French pianist of German birth. He studied 
at the Paris Conservatoire, where he gained 
first medals in solfege and elementary pianoforte 
in 1887, a first pianoforte prize (in Dinner's 
class) in 1889. a second harmony prize in 
1892 and the first prize for accompaniment 
in 1897. On leaving the Conservatoire he 
made further studies with Dimmlcr, Stavcn- 
liagen, d'Albert, and Klindworth. In 1896 
and 1897 he was one of the assistant stage 
managers at Bayreuth and he took part as 
coach in preparing the ‘ Meistersingcr ’ for 
the Paris Oj»era. In 1906 he was appointed 
a member of the Conseil Supericur of the 
Paris Conservatoire. From 1907 to 1909 he 
was pianoforte professor there. 

Risler gave many pianoforte recitals in 
France, Germany, Holland, Russia, Spain, 
etc. His first appearance in England took 
place at Prince’s Hall, London, on 17 May 
1894, when he played two Beethoven sonatas. 
He played the thirty-two Beethoven sonatas 
in London in 1906. He wrote a concert tran¬ 
scription of Strauss's * Till Eulcnspicgcl etc. 

G. F. 

RISPETTO (Itah). An old Italian type of 
improvised folk poem consisting usually of 



RISPETTOSA TENEREZZA 


RITORNELLO 
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8 inter-rhyming lines, but sometimes of as few 
as 6 or as many as io. These verses were sung 
to popular tunes. Malipicro's string quartet 
4 Rispctti e strambotti ’ is a modem attempt 
to recapture their character. 

RISPETTOSA TENEREZZA, LA. See 
Mf.tastasio. 

RISPOSTA (leal., “ riposte ”, “ retort ”; 
Lat. comes ; Eng. “answer”). The answer 
to the subject of a fugue, or point of imitation. 

Sfi also Fugue. Propoita. 

RIST, Johann (b . Ottcnsen nr. Hamburg, 
8 Mar. 1607; d. Wcdcl o/Elbc, 31 Aug. 
1667). 

German poet and musician. He was a 
clergyman by profession and became a preacher 
and church councillor at Hamburg. In 1644 
he was created poet-laureate by the emperor 
and in 1653 he was ennobled. 

Rist founded the Hamburg song-school, on 
whose behalf he enlisted the interest of many of 
the best song composers of the time, who set 
to music his vast number of sacred and secular 
poems, a fair number of which he composed 
himself. In this way he exercised a consider¬ 
able influence on the evolution of the German 
song as well as on the musical taste of the 
people. Some of his hymns remained favour¬ 
ites throughout Germany and arc still in use. 

k. v. d. s. 

RliC, Johann von. See Jacohi <M„ »ong.). |.or*r 
(song). Sell* (tongs). 

RISTORI, Giovanni Alberto (b . Bologna, 
ifKja : d. Dresden, 7 Feb. 1753). 

Italian organist and composer. He went 
to Dresden in 1715 with his father, the leader 
of an Italian theatrical company. In 1717 he 
became composer to the Royal Italian Opera 
there and director of the Polish chapel; in 
1733 •>* was private organist to the court 
(Kammrrorganiit) ; in 1750 he was appointed, 
with J. H. Masse, as vice Kapellmeister. Ristori 
composed chiefly operas and church music. 
Of seventeen known operas twelve manu¬ 
scripts are in existence. A number of his 
manuscripts are in the Dresden State Library, 
including 3 oratorios, 15 masses. 3 Requiems, 
a beautiful 'Stabat Mater* in C minor, dated 
1730. numbers of motets and other church 
works. In the B.M. there is a soprano cantata, 

* Verdi colli ’. 

The earliest opera by Ristori that has sur¬ 
vived, and one of the first Italian comic operas 
to be produced in Germany (as distinct from 
being imported), was * Calandro * (libretto 
by Stefano Benedetto Pallavicino). It was 
given at the castle of Pillnitz near Dresden on 
2 Sept. 1726 and revived in the Carnival of 
1728 at Dresden during a visit of the Crown 
I nnce (later Frederick 11 ) of Prussia. Another 
opera (same librettist), * Lc fate ’, was pro¬ 
duced at Dresden on to Aug. 1736 to cele¬ 
brate the return of the Elector Frederick 


Augustus II from his coronation as King of 
Poland in Warsaw. r. m. (ii), adds. 

RISURREZIONE, LA (Opera). See Al- 

FANO. 

RITA (Opera). See Donizetti. 

RITARDANDO. See Rallentanpo. 

RITCHIE, Margaret (Willard) ( I. 

Grimsby, 7 June 1903). 

English soprano singer. She studied at the 
R.C.M. in London and with Plunkct Greene, 
I**dy Harty (Agnes Nicholls) and Sir Henry 
Wood. She first attracted attention as 
I’amina in a students’ performance of 4 The 
Magic Flute * at the R.C.M.; and she soon 
l»ecaine known (at first under the name of 
Mattel Ritchie) as a concert singer and also 
as leading soprano of Frederick Woodhouse’s 
Intimate Opera Company. In 1944 she 
joined the Sadler's Wells Opera Company, 
distinguishing herself especially as Dorabella 
in ' Cod fan tulle ’. In 1946 she sang the 
part of Lucia in the first production, at 
Glyndeboume, of Benjamin Britten's 4 Rape 
of Lucretia ’ and in the following year she 
loinrd the English Opera Group organized 
by Britten. The part of Miss Wordsworth, 
die prim and innocent schoolmistress in 
Britten's 4 Albert Herring*, displayed to 
advantage her musical qualities and her de¬ 
lightful sense of comedy. 

Margaret Ritchie's voice, though small, is 
clearly produced anil of pure quality; she 
uses it with an unfailing sense of style and 
possesses unusual flexibility in the execution 
of florid passages. These qualifications have 
enabled hrr to revive with success, especially 
for the B.B.C. Third Programme, much 
l>eautiful and unfamiliar music of the past. 


RITENENTEI c 
RITENUTO | Sft Rai lbntanuo. 

RITMO DI . . . BATTUTE (ItaL, rhythm 
of . . . beats [more accurately bars]). An 
indication found in the score of Beethoven's 
ninth Symphony (scherzo) that the metrical 
scheme of the music is that of groups of a 
certain number of bars — not beats, though 
the pace of the movement is so fast as to be 
actually conducted at the rate of one beat to 
a bar. The metre changes l»etwecn ritmo di 
he ball ate and ritmo di quattro bat lute, anil the 
musiial effect is, as the composer indicates, 
one of alternating groups of three and four. 


RITORNELLO (ItaL; abbr. r'i, 
ntor. ; Fr. ntournelle). A word literally signi¬ 
fying a “little return*’ or “small repetition”. 

(1) It is frequently applied, in a conventional 
sense: (a) to a short instrumental melody 
played between the scenes of an opera or even 
during the action (17th cent.), either for the 
purpose of enforcing some particular dramatic 
effect or of entertaining the audience during 
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the time occupied in the preparation of some 
elaborate scenic set (early instances in Peri's 
‘ Euridicc ’ and Monteverdi’s 4 Orfeo ’); ( b) 
to the symphonies introduced between the 
vocal phrases of a song or anthem (the operas 
and church music of the x 7th—18th century 
afford innumerable instances); and (r) to 
1 he orchestral tutti passages in concertos where 
they contain repetitions of similar material. 

(2) An ancient form of Italian verse in 
which each strophe consists of three lines, the 
first and third of which rhyme with each 
other, after the manner of Dante’s lerza rima. 
Little folksongs of this character arc still 
popular, under the name of ritornelli or 
stornelli, among the peasants of the Abruzzi and 
other mountain regions of Italy. 

w. s. r., adds. 

See also Siorndlo. 

RITORNO D’ ULISSE, IL (Opera). See 
Monteverdi. 

RITTER, Alexander ( 4 . Narva, Russia, 
7.June 1833; d. Munich, 12 Apr. 1896). 

Russian musician of German extraction. 
He learnt the violin from Franz Schubert, the 
Dresden teacher, and in 1849-51 was a pupil 
at the Leipzig Conservatory. He married a 
niece of Richard Wagner, the actress Fran- 
ziska Wagner, in 1854, and became a promin¬ 
ent figure in the circle of those who fought for 
Wagner’s music and for the advanced side of 
the art generally. He went to live at Weimar 
in the year of his marriage in the company of 
the earlier friends and pupils of Liszt. In 1856 
he was made conductor at the municipal 
theatre of Stettin, and after several changes of 
residence and employment he settled at Wurz¬ 
burg in 1863, establishing a music shop there 
which he managed from 1875 to 1882, when he 
joined the Meiningen court orchestra under 
Biilow. It was there that he met Richard 
Strauss, who became assistant conductor to 
Biilow in 1883 and whom he did more than 
anyone else to turn from his first conservative 
tastes and to interest in the progressive tend¬ 
encies of Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner. On 
Billow’s retirement from Meiningen in 1886 
Ritter went to live at Munich. There he made 
friends with Ludwig Thuillc, for whom, under 
the pseudonym of W. Ehm, he wrote the 
libretto of the opera 4 Thcucrdank ’ (Munich, 
i897)- 

Ritter's Op. 1 was a string Quartet of some 
merit. Two operas, 4 Dcr faulc Hans ’ (prod. 
Munich, 15 Oct. 1885) and ‘ Wcm die 
Krone? ’ (prod. Weimar, 8 June 1890), were 
set to librettos of his own, the former based on 
a story by Felix Dahn. Several symphonic 
poems arc mentioned in detail in Ricmanu 
and in the article on Ritter by F. Rosch {see 
Bibl.). j. a. f.-m., adds. 

Bini.. — Hai’sf.ooer, Sieosiund von, ‘Alexander Rider' 
(Berlin, 1907). 


RITTER (G. W.) 

ROiC |89 art ' Cle ' n * Musika,ischo Wochcnblatt', 

Se e also T huillc (‘ Thcucrdank ’, lib.). 

RITTER BLAUBART (Opera). See Rez- 
ni6ek. 

RITTER, Christian (b . ?; d. ?). 

German 17th- 18th-century composer. Very 
few personal details are known of him. He is 
said to have held appointments at Dresden 
and at the Swedish court, and to have lived 
at Hamburg after 1700, but conflicting 
accounts of these movements arc given by 
Ricmann (1929 edition) and Moser’s 
‘ Musiklcxikon ’ (1935). His church com¬ 
positions arc in the University library of 
Uppsala and at Luneburg. They include a 
number of cantatas of which the following arc 
named by Moser : 

‘ Ich hcxchvtorc curb, ihr Tdclitcr Jerusalem* wedding 
cantata for bast voice, chorus & orch. 

‘ Wie dank' ich Rnuctam '. a funeral cantata. 

Ciott hat Jctuin erweeket ’, an F.astcr cantata. 

‘ O amanlittime spouse. Jcsu % for soprano & stgs. 

The last of these has become famous through 
its publication by Richard Buchmayer and 
was at the time of its appearance frequently 
to be found in modern concert programmes. 
There is also a 4 Tc Deum ’ for double choir, 
dated 1672, and some instrumental music, 
a selection of which was also edited by 
Buchmayer. it. c. c. 

RITTER, Frldlric Louis (b . Strasbourg, 
22 June 1834; d. Antwerp, 22 July 1891). 

Alsatian conductor, teacher and writer on 
music. His musical studies were begun at an 
early age under Hauser and Schlcttcrer, con¬ 
tinued at Paris under Kastner and completed 
in Germany. At the age of eighteen he was 
made professor of music in the Protestant 
seminary of Fern-strange, Lorraine. In 1856 
he went to Cincinnati, Ohio, and there 
organized the Cecilia (choral) and the Phil¬ 
harmonic (orchestral) Societies, and at the 
concerts of these two organizations many im¬ 
portant works were performed for the first 
time in America. In 1861 he moved to New 
York, there becoming conductor of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society and of the Arion Choral 
Society (male voices). In 1874 he went to 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., as director of music at 
Vassar College. The University of New York 
conferred on him the degree of Mus.D. in 
1878. 

Ritter is known chiefly to-day through his 
writings. These include ‘ A History of Mush , 

2 vols. (1870-74), 4 Music in England ’ (1883), 

4 Music in America ’ (1883) and 4 Music in 1 ts 
Relation to Intellectual Life ’ (1891). 

w. s. s. 

RITTER, Georg Wenzel {b. Mannheim, 

7 Apr. 1748; d. Berlin, 16 June 1808). 

German bassoonist. He was in the Mann¬ 
heim orchestra and after 1788 in that of 
Berlin. Mozart met him at Mannheim and 



RITTER (Hermann) 

later in Paris (1777-78), where he wrote the 
bassoon part in the * Sinfonia conccrtante ’ 
(K. app. 9, new No. 297ft) for him. Ritter 
published two concertos for his instrument and 
six quarte ts for strings and bassoon, a. l. 

RITTER, Hermann (ft. Wismar, Mecklen¬ 
burg, 16 Sept. 1849; d. Wurzburg, 25 Jan. 
1926). 

German violist. He attracted considerable 
public interest in Germany during the latter 
half of the 19th century by his performances 
on the viola alia, an instrument which he 
claimed to be his own invention. While 
studying history and art at Heidelberg Uni¬ 
versity, Ritter became deeply interested in the 
history of musical instruments, and the desire 
to improve the mulllcd tone of the ordinary- 
viola induced him to attempt the construction 
of a similar instrument which should possess 
the acute resonant qualities of the violin. 
According to his own account, this was effected 
by the aid of the rules laid down by Antonio 
Hagatella in his pamphlet entitled ‘ Regolc 
per la costruzione di violini, viole, violoncelli, 
e violoni . . .* (Padua, 1786), of which a 
second edition appeared at Padua in 1883 and 
German translations there in 1786 and at 
Leipzig in 1806. In point of fact Hermann 
Ritter’s viola alia was in reality a revival of the 
large tenor viol, that direct descendant of 
those instruments de remplissage the quinie and 
hault-eonlie, which he methodized into a tenor 
of extra large proportions constructed on the 
scientific acoustical basis appertaining to the 
violin. 

Ritter’s public appearances with the instru¬ 
ment began in 187G. They attracted the 
consideration of many eminent composers, 
and Wagner, who was at that time occupied 
with his ‘ King drs Nibelungen ', invited his 
aid for the production of that opera in the 
same year. After completing this engagement 
Ritter travelled for several years, touring in 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, 
Russia, England and Scotland, and in 1879 
he was appointed professor of musical history 
and aesthetics, as well as of the viola, at the 
Royal School of Music at Wurzburg, attract¬ 
ing a vast number of students, who assisted in 
spreading the fame of his invention, and in 
1889 five of his pupils were playing at the 
Bayreuth festival. In a pamphlet entitled 
’ Her dreifussige odcr Normal-Geigensteg ’ 
(»V ur/burg, 1889) he advocated the use of a 
three-footed binder. 

1 he Grand Duke of Mecklenburg appointed 
Ritter his Court Chamber Virtuoso, and Lud- 
'vig 11 of Bavaria gave him the title of Court 
Professor. He wrote and arranged an im¬ 
mense amount of music for his viola aha and 
traced its history in his book entitled ‘ Die 
Geschichte der Viola alia ’ (Leipzig, 1885). 

E. H.-A. 
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Bibl. — Adema. G., 'Hermann Ritier un«l *einc Viola 
alia ’ (Wurzburg. 1881 ; and cd. 1890). 

RITTER PAZMAN (Operetta). See 

Str auss, J . (2). 

RITTER, Peter (ft. Mannheim, 2 July 
1763: d. Mannheim, 1 Aug. 1846). 

German cellist, conductor and composer, 
nephew of Georg Wenzel Ritter. He studied 
composition with Y’ogler and entered the 
Mannheim orchestra as a cellist in 1784, 
remaining with it, from 1803 as conductor, 
for forty years until 1823, when he retired. 
His works include cello concertos and chamber 
music, a thematic catalogue (29 quartets and 
sonatas) of which will be found in D.T.B., Vol. 
XVI (,9,5). 

Of his numerous works for the stage the 
first was ‘ Der Eremit auf Formentara ’ 
(Mannheim, 1788) and the most successful 
were 'Der Zitherschlager * (Stuttgart, 1810) 
and * Der Mandarin * (Carlsruhe, 1821). His 
’ Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor ’ (Mann¬ 
heim, 1794) seems to be one of the earliest 
operas with Shakespeare's Falstaff for hero, 
preceding Dittersdorf's and Salieri's by some 
years. Ritter also wrote an oratorio ‘ Das 
vcrlorcnc Paradies', after Milton (Mann¬ 
heim, 1819) and music for the church. His 
hymn ‘Grosser Gott wir loben dich ' (1792) 
became very popular and is still being sung in 
Germany. a. l. 

Bai- Scjiuidt. GikiiAHD. ‘ Peter Riiur* (Munich, 

"..j 

ScMt'LZt. Wilhelm, ' Peter Ritter * (Berlin. 1895). 

RITTER (properly Bennett), Theodore 
(ft. nr. Paris, 5 Apr. 1841 ; d. Paris, 6 Apr. 
1886). 

French pianist and composer, ? of English 
descent. He was a pupil of Liszt and wrote 
.1 number of successful drawing-room pieces 
(* Chant du braconnier \ 4 Sylphcs ’, etc.). 
He produced two operas (‘ Marianne ’, Paris, 
1861, and * La dea risorta ’, Florence, 1865). 

c. 

RITZ, Eduard and Julius. See Rirtz. 

RIVALE DI SE STESSO, IL (Opera). 
See Weicl. 

RIVARDE, (Serge) Achille (ft. New York, 
31 Oct. 1865 ; d. London, 31 Mar. 1940). 

English violinist of mixed descent. His 
father was Spanish, his mother American. He 
lived in the U.S.A. till the age of eleven, 
receiving lessons successively from Felix 
Simon, Henri Wieniawski and Joseph White 
J* Negro). Going to Europe, he entered the 
l aris Conservatoire to become a pupil of 
Charles Dancla. He won a first prize in July 
1879, sharing it with Ondfidck. In 1881 he 
returned to America, where he stayed three 
years, and he then gave up violin playing 
entirely for a time. In 1885 he went back to 
Paris and entered Lamoureux’s orchestra, in 
which he remained for five years as principal 
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violin and occasional soloist. He gave up the 
appointment in 1891 and made his debut in 
London in 1894. 

In 1899 he took the post of violin professor 
at the R.C.M. He was occasionally heard as 
soloist in London and abroad, being the pos¬ 
sessor of an exceptionally pure style, but spent 
most of his time in teaching. In 1924 he 
started a school of his own for violin playing in 
London, but until 1936, when he retired from 
the professorship, he continued his work at the 
R.C.M., where he earned a high reputation. 
He published (1922) a small manual of his 
method, ' Violin Playing \ w. \v. c. 

Rival, Duke of (Angel P*re* de Saavedra). S/t 

Campo C Final dc Don Alvaro \ opera). Forza del 
dettino (Verdi, opera). Turina (3 song*). Verdi 
(' For/a del deslino ', opera). 

RIVIER, Jean (b . Villemonble, 21 July 

1896). 

French composer. His father was a flautist. 
He volunteered for war service in 1914 and 
was severely injured (mustard-gas poisoning) 
in 1918. After his recovery, at the age of 
twenty-six, he entered the Paris Conservatoire 
and four years later he was awarded a first 
prize for counterpoint and fugue as a pupil of 
Caussade. In 1928 his first orchestral work 
was played at a Pasdeloup concert and 
attracted general attention. In 1936-40 he 
was chairman of the Triton Society and after 
the second world war he was appointed 
professor of composition at the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire as deputy for Milhaud. He is a 
member of the Committee of the French 
Radio. 

Rivier is exceptional among modem com¬ 
posers as an optimistic, unproblematic musi¬ 
cian. Neither a revolutionary nor a reaction¬ 
ary, always an unexceptionable craftsman, he 
takes " modern ” dissonant harmony and 
counterpoint for granted as the obvious and 
natural idiom in which 20th-century sym¬ 
phonic music should be couched. On the 
other hand, he never doubted of the continuity 
of tradition : sonata forms with brisk first and 
singing second subjects, a brilliantly “ normal ” 
approach to instrumental and vocal virtuosity 
— such are the unmistakable marks of his 
style. This conciliatory and easy-going atti¬ 
tude has made him a bugbear to ultra- 
modernists and a favourite among organizers 
of festivals; but on the whole his importance 
among the French composers of his generation, 
the number of his works and the frequency of 
their performance, in France and abroad, 
stand in inverse ratio to the paucity of the 
comments and discussions they call for. 

The following arc Rivicr’s principal works : 

OPERA 

• Wnitienne *, comic opera in 1 act (libretto by R. 
Kerdyk), prod. Pari*. Comedic det Champs- 
Elysle*, 1937 - 


RADIO PLAYS 

• Henri IV 4 (Andre Obey) (1937). 

‘ Henri IV ’ (B. Zimmer) (1941). 

‘ La Marche des roi* * (Lanza del Vasto) (1943). 

CHORAL WORKS 

P*alm LVI for soprano, chorus & orch. (1937). 

2 Unaccomp. Choruses from the film * La Marche de* 
rois ‘ (1942) 

1. Lcs Prophetic*. 

2. Les Litanies. 

• Heurcux ceux qui sont morts ’ (Peguy), for unaccomp. 

chorus ( 1944 )- 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
4 Chant funibre * (1927). 

' Danse du Tchad ' (1928). 

‘ Trois Pastorales ' for chamber orch. (1928). 

' Ouvcrture pour un Don Quicliottc ’, after Cervantes 
( 1939 ). 

• Ouvcrture pour une oplrette imaginaire ' (1930). 

• Adagio * for sirs. (1930). 

' Cinq Mouvements brefs * for chamber orch. (1931). 
'Le Voyage d’Uricn', after Andre Gidc, for chamber 
orch. (1031). 

Symphony No. i (1942). 

‘ Musiqucs nocturnes ‘ (1936). 

• Paytage pour une Jeanne d'Arc A Domrdmy * for 

chamber orch. (1936). 

Symphony No. 3, for *tg$. (« 937 ). 

Symphony No. 3 (1938). 

Symphony No. 4 < 194 ■ )• 

• Ballade des amants d*»c*p*r<s 4 (i 943 >. 

• Divertissement dans le style oplrcttc ’ for chamber 

orch. ( 1947 ). 

Rapsodie proven<ale 4 (1949). 

Symphony No. 3 (1950). 

4 Ouvcrture pour un dramc 4 (1952). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
4 Rapsodie 4 for cello (1937). 

4 Burlesque 4 for vn. (1939). 

Concertino for viola 0933 ). 

Pf. Concerto, C ma. (1940). 

Vn. Concerto (1942). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quartet No. 1 (1924). 

String Trio ( 1933 ). 

4 Petite Suite for oboe. clar. & bat won (i 934 )> 

4 Grave e presto 4 for saxophones (1038). 

String Quartet No. 2 (1940). 

SOLO FLUTE 
4 Oiseaux tendres 4 (1933). 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 
4 Piece \ D ma.. for double bast (1920). 

Sonatina for vn. (IQ 37 ). 

4 Improvisation et final 4 (1943). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
4 Cinq Mouvements brefs 4 (1931). 

4 Musiqucs 4 ( 1937 - 38 ). 

4 Trtris Pointes sachet' ( 193 ®). 

SONGS 

• Huil Poemcs * (Guillaume Apollinaire) (1923-26). 

4 Trois Potmcs 4 (Mahaut, Apollinaire, Rimbaud) 
(1939). 

•Trois Melodies 4 (Mahaut. Apollinaire) 093 °). 

' Quatrc Poemcs 4 (Apollinaire. Rimbaud) 0934 - 33 ). 

• Chansons dans Ic style populairr 4 (Lanza del \ asto, 

Tristan Klingsor, M.-P. Fouchct) (1042). 

• Trois Melodies 4 (Valery. Ctruroy, Apollinaire) 0943 - 

1944). 

2 Sonnets (Gino da Pistoia. trans. Regina BarW*) 0 944 ). 

• Chanson des sept ' (Klingsor) (1946). 

• Quatrc Poemcs 4 (Romard. Marot). 

• Quatrc Poemcs * (Rene Chalupl) 0949 ). 

F. E. C. 
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RIVIERE, Ann. See Bishop, Ann. 

RIVOLGIMENTO (Ital.). The inversion 
of parts in double counterpoint. 

RiyOLI, Ludwika (A. Warsaw ?; d. ?). 

Polish 19th-century soprano singer. She 
made her debut as Zcrlina in Auber's * Fra 
Diavolo ’. For a couple of years she sang at 
the Warsaw Opera, but after her marriage to 
one Tomaszkicwicz she gave up her stage 
career. c. r. h. 

RIVOLI, Paulina (A. Warsaw, 1817; d. 
Warsaw, 12 Oct. 1881). 

Polish soprano singer, younger sister of the 
preceding. She began her studies in 1834 and 
made her d*but in 1842 in Adam’s ‘ I.e Bras- 
seur de Preston ’. Soon afterwards she be¬ 
came the priina donna of the Warsaw Opera, 
adored by thousands of opera-goers both 
for her beautiful voice and for her acting. She 
sang in ‘ Der Freischtitz ’ (Weber), * II rnatri- 
monio segreto ' (Citnarosa), ‘ Martha ’ (Flo- 
tow) and many other operas, but it was her 
performance as Rachel in 1 La Juive ’ (Halcvy) 
and still more of the title-part in 4 Halka ' 
(Moniuszko) which assured her the unsur- 
passed fame and popularity she enjoyed in 
her own country. She sang at the Warsaw 
Opera until i860, when, at the summit of her 
operatic career, she withdrew from the stage. 

c. R. 11. 

RIZZIO (Rizzi, Ricci), Daviddc (A. 

Turin, ? ; d. Edinburgh, 9 Mar. 1566). 

Italian bass singer and (?) composer. He 
was the son of a professional musician and 
dancing-master. He obtained a post at the 
court of the Duke of Savoy and went to Scot¬ 
land in the train of the ambassador in 1561. 
With his brother Giuseppe he remained in the 
service of Mary Queen of Scots, in the first 
instance as a bass singer, receiving £80 per 
year. He so won his way into her favour (no 
doubt primarily by his ability in connection 
with court masques, of which she was fond), 
that he became, in 1564. her foreign secretary- 
By this he aroused political and other feelings, 
and he was stabbed to death, almost in the 
queen's presence, in Holyrood Palace, on the 
evening of 9 Mar. 1566. 

There is no doubt that Rizzio exercised 
some influence on the music then fashionable 
in Scotland (or at least in Edinburgh), and 
there appears to have been a very strong tradi¬ 
tion that he was the composer of several of the 
well-known Scots tunes. In 1725 William 
Thomson in the 4 Orpheus Calcdonius ’ puts 
this tradition into definite form by affixing 
a mark to seven of the airs there engraved, 
staling them to be the composition of Rizzio. 
James Oswald and others have, in one or two 
instances, also assigned other airs to Rizzio 
with probably less of tradition to justify them. 

Sh also Maucnc( (cantata). Orpheus Caledoniutl 


ROBARTT, ? (A. ?; d. ?). 

English 16th-century organ builder. He 
worked at Crewkcme, Somerset, as an 
“ °rgyn maker ” and let out organs to 
churches by the year. The Mayor of Lyme 
Regis, in 1551, paid him ten shillings for his 
year's rent. v. de p. 

Robbins, Jerome. Stt Ballet (America). 

ROBERDAY, Francis (A. Paris, c. 1620; 
d. Paris, c. 1690). 

French organist and composer. He was the 
son of a Parisian goldsmith and became 
organist of Notre-Dame dcs Victoires, officiat¬ 
ing for the order of the Petits Peres. 

Not much of Roberday’s organ music has 
survived, but what there is is of high quality. 
Like the music of the great master Titelouze, 
it is exclusively contrapuntal and liturgical. 
Despite its 16th-century complexity of counter¬ 
point and flexibility of rhythm Roberday's 
music is, however, much more passionate and 
emotional than that of Titelouze. Most of 
these fugues and caprices are varied treat¬ 
ments of subjects taken from Frescobaldi, 
Froberger, Ebner, d'Anglcbert and others. 
I he resonant spacing of the part-writing and 
the chromatic luxuriance of the harmony 
would seem to owe something to Italian and 
German models, though Roberday’s use of 
cosmopolitan ritereare techniques docs not 
aflect the authenticity of his own idiom. His 
polyphonic organ works stand with those of 
d'Anglcbert as a powerful reinterpretation, 
in more emotionally harmonic terms, of a 
long-established tradition. 

The 4 Fugues et caprices' arc published in 
a modern edition, with an introductory essay, 
in Guilmant's 4 Archives des maitres de 
,- ° r K uc '• w. 11. M. 

ROBERT LE DIABLE (‘Robert the 
Devil»). Opera in 5 acts by Meyerbeer. 
Libretto by Eugene Scribe. Produced Paris, 
Opera, 21 Nov. 1831. 1st perf. abroad, Lon¬ 
don, Drury Lane Theatre (in English, as ' The 
Daemon, or The Mystic Branch '), 20 Feb. 
1832.' 1st in U.S.A., New York (in English), 

7 Apr. 1834. 

ROBERT MAYER CONCERTS FOR 
CHILDREN. See Children’s Concerts. 

Robert! CiroUmo FHnimHIta. Stf Scarlatti 
('• a I'bO. Scarlatti (5. Irene . lib.). 

ROBERTO D’ EVEREUX (Opera). See 

Donizetti. 

Ssr also Mercadante. 

ROBERTON, (Sir) Hugh S. (A. Glasgow, 
23 Feb. 1874; d. Glasgow, 7 Oct. 1952). 

Scottish choral conductor, adjudicator and 
composer. He was one of the main active 
influences in Scottish music, particularly as 
conductor of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir. 

I his choir, founded in 1906, was soon recog- 


r'JZ? t» ! OUOW|n 5 *■ Feb. 1832. at Covent 
Nor^Jy \ “ Thc Fiend-Father, or Robert of 
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nized as providing performances of the highest 
quality. From the first the conductor trained 
it to aim at revealing what grew out of the 
music rather than to impose its considered 
expression upon the music. Two features 
stood out prominently in the work of the choir 
— the invariable beauty of tone and the un¬ 
remitting pursuit of purity of enunciation. It 
made Scottish song a particular feature in 
its programmes, although it took almost all 
choral song as its province, and it built up 
a body of choralized Scottish folksong that 
was welcomed all over the English-speaking 
world. The choir has travelled widely, giving 
annual concerts in London and paying occa¬ 
sional visits to Canada and the United States. 

Roberton’s compositions arc practically 
all for the voice. Altogether he published 
about 300 pieces — solos, ducts and part- 
songs. His principal publications are: * The 
Faux Bourdon Series of Psalm Tunes ’ 
(mostly Scottish), ' Songs of the Isles * (based 
on Highland airs), a * Concert Edition of 
Scottish Songs * and many choral works in 
small forms. As an adjudicator at musical 
festivals he was in great demand all over 
Britain. 11. m. w. 

Uibl. — RoDKHrON, Hi'OM S., ‘Prelude lo the Orpheus' 
(Edinburgh, 1916). 

Set also Glasgow. 

ROBERTS, Henry {b. ?; d. ?). 

English 1 Hth-century music and ornamental 
engraver in London. He issued several not¬ 
able books of songs with music, now much 
sought after, mainly on account of their de¬ 
corative character. In these works the pieces 
arc headed with pictorial embellishments. 
The earliest of Roberts's publications is 
‘Calliope, or English Harmony', in two 
volumes octavo. It was issued by and for the 
engraver in periodical numbers of 8 pp. and 
began late in the year 1737. Twenty-five 
numbers formed the first volume, which was 
completed in 1739. The second volume began 
in this year, but from some cause now unknown 
the publication came to a standstill when half 
through and was not resumed until 1746, when 
it came out as “Printed for and sold by John 
Simpson”, who had taken over the work from 
Roberts in 1740. This volume contains ‘ God 
save the King’, which, from the dale 1739 
appearing on some of the plates, has been 
hastily assumed to be prior to the versions in 
‘Thesaurus Musicus' (1744) anf * ‘The Gentle¬ 
man's Magazine’ (1745); this, however, is 
not the ease, for ample proof exists that this 
portion of the volume was not issued before 
the spring of 1746. 

The plates of ‘ Calliope ’, thirty or forty 
years later, came into possession of Longman 
& Brodcrip, who reprinted from them. 
Roberts’s other famous work is * Clio and 
Euterpe’, precisely similar in style, which was 


issued in parts (1756, etc.) and in two volumes 
( 1 758 - 59 )- A later edition has a third volume 
added and is dated 1762. A fourth was again 
added when reissued by John Welckcr (e. 
1778). 

Henry Roberts kept a music and a printshop 
in Hoi born from 1737 “ at the Star, opposite 
the Vine Tavern ”, and in c. 1745-62 “ near 
Hand Alley almost opposite Great Turn¬ 
stile ”. His name is attached as engraver to 
several pieces of decorative engraving on 
music sheets. p. k., rev. w. c. s. 

ROBERTS, John. See English Musicians 
Abroad. 

ROBERTS, John (b . Wales, 22 Dee. 1822; 
d. Aberdarc, 6 May 1877). 

Welsh teacher and composer. Before 1839 
he had adopted the name Icum Gwyllt. He 
removed to Liverpool and became editor of a 
Welsh newspaper, besides writing upon musi¬ 
cal matters. In 1858 he returned to Wales 
and at Aberdarc set up as a music teacher. 
On 10 Jan. 1859 he founded there the first 
of a long series of Welsh musical festivals 
and in the same year published a tune- 
book, ‘ Llyfr Tonau ’, which was much used 
throughout Wales and passed through many 
editions. Roberts was a strong advocate of 
temperance and preached as a Calvinislic 
Methodist. f. k. 

ROBERTS, John Henry (b. Bethesda, 
31 Mar. 1848; d. Liverpool, 30 July 1924). 

Welsh choral composer. After some ex¬ 
perience as an organist (from the age of 
twelve) and choral conductor in Wales, lie 
attracted the notice of S. S. Wesley, who gave 
him some tuition and olfcrcd him an organist's 
post at Gloucester. In 1870 he entered the 
R.A.M., where he studied four years as a 
composition pupil of Sterndale Bennett. He 
was later elected an Associate (A.R.A.M.), 
and in 1882 graduated Mus.B. at Cambridge. 

After being an organist and teacher at 
Bethesda and Caernarvon, Roberts became 
principal of the Liverpool Cambrian School of 
Music. His compositions comprise orchestral 
music (including the overture ‘ Caractacus’), 
chamber music and works for pianoforte, but 
lie was best known for his partsongs and 
anthems which became popular through the 
Eisteddfodau where he was frequently an 
adjudicator. p. c.-h. 

ROBERTS, John Varley (b. Stanninglcy 
nr. Leeds, 25 Sept. 1841 ; d. Oxford, 9 Feb. 
« 92 °)- 

English organist and composer. He early 
exhibited much ability for music and at the 
age of twelve was appointed organist of St. 
John’s, Farslcv near Leeds. In 1862 he be¬ 
came organist of St. Bartholomew’s, Armlcy, 
and in 1868 organist and choirmaster of the 
parish church, Halifax. In 1871 he gradu¬ 
ated B.Mus. and in 1876 D.Mus. at Christ 
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Church, Oxford. During his term ai Halifax 
upwards of £3000 was raised to enlarge the 
organ, originally built by Snctzler — the in¬ 
strument upon which Herschcl, the astronomer, 
had formerly played. In 1876 Roberts became 
a Fellow of the R.C.O., London. In 1882 he 
was elected organist at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, succeeding Parratt. He retired from 
this in 1919, the musical services of the 
chapel having attained a high reputation 
during his thirty-seven years of office. In 
1884 the University Glee and Madrigal 
Society was founded under his conductorship. 
In 1885-93 ,lc was organist of St. Giles’s, 
Oxford, and in the former year was appointed 
examiner in music to the Oxford Local Exam¬ 
inations and also became conductor of the 
Oxford Choral Society. In 1883 he was ap¬ 
pointed one of the University examiners for 
musical degrees. In 1916 hr was given the 
degree of M.A. Oxon. honoris causa. In 1907 
he presented a new organ to his native village. 

Roberts’s compositions include sacred can- 
tatas, ‘Jonah’, for voices and orchestra. 
' Advent ’, * The Story of the Incarnation ’ 
and ‘ The Passion ’, for church choirs, Psalm 
CIII for voices and orchestra; six Services, 
one an Evening Service in C major written for 
tin- London Church Choir Association Festival 
in 1894; about fifty anthems, besides part- 
songs and organ pieces. His * Practical 
Method of Training Choristers’ (1898, 1900 
and 1905) is very useful. \v. n. s. 

ROBERTS, Julian*. &*WALT1 - I INAZ 

ROBERTS, Mervyn (William Herbert 
Mcrvyn) (b. Abergele, 23 Nov. 1906). 

Welsh composer. After some early music 
teaching by Elsie Owen and Walter Grcatorcx, 
he received a general education at Gresham's 
School, Holt, and Trinity College, Cambridge 
(1925-&8), where he graduat ed II.A. in 
English History. He studied intermittently 
at the R.C.M. in Umdon (1924-25 and 1928- 
■ 039 ). pianoforte under Arthur Alexander, 
and theory and composition under R. O. 
Morris and Gordon Jacob. He holds a 
diploma of this institution (A.R.C.M., 1932) 
and also a diploma of the T.C.M. (L.Mus. 
T.C.M., 1940). 

As a composer Roberts has shown special 
talent in writing music for the pianoforte, and 
the majority of his com|»ositions arc written 
|'*r this instrument or for two pianofortes. 
They cover a wide range of keylxiard tech¬ 
nique. His Variations on an Original Theme 
lor two pianofortes was broadcast from Wales 
,n * 949 i and his pianoforte Sonata was 
awarded the Edwin Evans Prize (1950). His 
songs show a certain artistry and refinement. 

I he chief influences in the formation of his 
musical style have been Welsh hymnody, 
Welsh and Irish folksong ami the song and 
pianoforte writing of the older generation of 


Russian, French and English composers. 

Roberts has also engaged in journalistic 
work on musical subjects, mainly in connec¬ 
tion with the journal ‘ Music in Education ’, 
and has been active in music teaching and in 
organizing local musical activities in Wales. 
Since 1950 he has served on the Welsh 
Advisory Council of the B.B.C. His piano¬ 
forte compositions include the following: 

Sonata (loti. rev. 1949). 

Sonatina (1936). 

• Winter * (1937). 

• Variations on a Seottiili Melody * (1030). 

• Four 1 ’ieludc* * (1944). 

‘ Wind of Autumn * (194C). 

• H ill.ul ’ (1950). 

' Summer** l)av ’ (i 9 }l). 

Variation* on an original theme for 2 pf». (1932, rev. 

l»4J). 

2 Chorale* for 2 pf*. (1936). 

Others arc a string Quartet (1949) ; 3 Pieces 
(194b/ and a Sonata (1951) for violin and 
pianoforte; various partsongs, unison songs 
and songs for voice and pianoforte, and miscel¬ 
laneous settings of Welsh folksongs. 

1*. C.-H. 

Roberta. Silyn. Sit Thomat (Mantel, tone*). 

ROBERTS, Thomas. Sec Enoi.isii Mr- 

SICIAKS AflROAIl. 

ROBERTSON, Alec (b. Southsca, Hants, 

3 June 1892). 

English musical scholar and author. He 
was educated at Bradfield College (1903-10) 
and went to the R.A.M. in London to study 
mu*ic (1910-13). In 1913-14 * lc was organist 
and choirmaster at Frenshatn Parish Church 
and in 1914 briefly at Farnham Parish Church, 
hut he joined the army anti did service in the 
first world war in India, Egypt and Palestine 
Iroin 1914 to 1918. In 1919 he was appointed 
lecturer in music at the L.C.C. Evening 
Institutes. The following year he became 
lecturer and later head of the Gramophone 
Company’s education department, a post he 
held until 1930. He was elected A.R.A.M. in 
1927 and F.R.A.M. in 194G. Before lie joined 
the B.B.C. in 1940 he devoted himself for a 
time to a close study of Gregorian chant, both 
in (.ondon and in Rome. The B.B.C. placed 
him in charge of music talks, and from 1943 
hr was on the established staff of the Talks 
Department. He has organized and produced 
music talks in the Home and Third Pro¬ 
grammes. covering all kinds of musical activity, 
and devised some original series. He is him¬ 
self well known as a broadcaster and gives 
illustrated talks in the Home, Third, Light and 
Overseas services. 

As an author, besides contributing reviews 
of records to * The Gramophone ’ since 1921 
and articles to various musical periodicals, he 
wrote a chapter on Schubert's songs for the 
Schubert symposium in Gerald Abraham’s 
‘Music of the Masters’ series (1946) and has 
published the following books : 
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‘ The Interpretation of Plainchant' (Oxford. 1937'. 

*. J? vo '- ,k ' ' M-is«cr Musicians’ series) (London. 1944) 
' Contrasts : ihe Arts v. Religion ’ London. 1046). 

' How Jo Listen Jo Music ’ I London, 10481. 

’ Handel's Music.' 


E. B. 

Set also Cheltenham Festival. 

ROBERTSON, Alexander ( b . ?; d. ?). 

Scottish tgth-ccntury music seller and 
publisher. 11c worked in Edinburgh from 
c. 1820 to 1870, formerly a partner in the firm 
of Benson, Robertson & Co. at 47 Princes 
Street, c. 1810 to 1820. After the partnership 
was dissolved Robertson remained at 47 
Princes Street until 1835, with additional 
premises at 39 Princes Street from e. 1833, 
which was his only address from 1833 to 1870. 

After the break-up of Nathaniel Cow’s 
business Robertson, along with Robert Purdie, 
acquired the copyrights of some of Cow’s 
publications, which they reissued. Among 
the works of Penson, Robertson & Co. were 
Robertson’s * The Select Melodies of Scot¬ 
land ' (1814) and Nathaniel Cow’s ‘ A Select 
Collection of Original Dances' (r. 1815). 
Besides sheet songs, etc., Robertson published 
a number of collections, including Donald 
Macdonald's ‘ A Collection of the Ancient 
Martial Music of Caledonia3rd ed. 
(c. 1822); Nathaniel Cow's ‘ The Ancient 
Curious Collection of Scotland' (1823): 
‘‘Ihe Caledonian Museum' ( e . 1835); *A 
Collection of Airs. Reels and Strathspeys ’ by 
Niel Cow, jun. (1840). 

In its later days the firm was known as 
Alexander Robertson & Co. \v. c. s. 

ROBERTSON, James (b . Liverpool, 17 
June 1912). 

English conductor. He won a scholarship 
to Winchester, where he was educated from 
•925 10 , 93 l - In that year he went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took the .M.A. 
degree with first-class honours in clashes, 
first part, and French and German, first part. 
I * 1 * 934“35 he studied at the Leipzig Con¬ 
servatory before returning for a two years’ 
course at the R.C.M. in London. He obtained 
his A.R.C.M. degree for pianoforte. During 
the summer seasons from 1937 to 1939 he 
was on the music staff at Clyndebourne and 
in 1938-39 he was also chorus master and 
conductor of the Carl Rosa Opera. Then he 
spent a year in Canada as music director o. 
the Men’s Musical Club at Winnipeg and 
conducting for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. During the second world war 
he worked at the Air Ministry and served in 
the R.A.F. Intelligence, and on his release in 
1946 was appointed Director of Opera ami 
conductor at Sadler’s Wells Theatre in London. 

»i. k. w. 

See also Sadler’* Well*. 

ROBERTSON, Rae (b . Ardersier, Inver¬ 
ness-shire, 29 Nov. 1893). 

Scottish pianist. He was educated at the 


R.A.M. in London and the University of 
Edinburgh (M.A.). At the former he won 
the Chappell gold medal for pianoforte, at 
the latter the Bucher music scholarship. 
After some years' experience as a solo pianist 
he and his wife, Ethel Bartlett, specialized in 
concerts of music for two pianofortes. Their 
performance together is characterized by 
great sensitiveness to tone-values, so that their 
playing never has the effect of mere reduplica¬ 
tion, but of a perfect ensemble in which each 
partner has a definite part to play, while pre¬ 
serving an unfailing unanimity in matters of 
phrasing. 

Since 1928 Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert¬ 
son have together toured all over Europe and 
in North and South America with remarkable 
success. They have added to the limited 
repertory composed for two pianofortes a large 
number of their own arrangements of classical 
and modem works. Some of these have been 
published in the 4 Oxford Two Piano Scries’ 
(In-gun 1934) which they edit jointly for the 
O.U.P., and a 4 Fantastic Dance’ by Delius 
was published in their arrangement by Booscy 
& Hawkes (1936). Their achievements have 
stimulated a number of British composers to 
write for two pianofortes. it. c. c. 

ROBESON, Paul (b . Princeton, N.J., 

9 Apr. 1898). 

American Negro bass-baritone singer and 
»ctor. At Rutgers University, where he re- 
reived the A.B. degree in 1919 and an 
honorary M.A. in 1932. he had a notable 
career, both as student and athlete. While 
studying law at Columbia University in New 
York, where lie received the LL.B. degree in 
1932, he bad shown talent as an actor, and he 
made his stage debut on Broadway in New 
York in Apr. 1922 in 'Taboo'. In this play, 
renamed ‘Voodoo’, lie made his first appear¬ 
ance in England, at Blackpool, the following 
July. With two parts in plays by Eugene 
O'Neill,Jim Harris in 'All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings’ (New York, 1924), and Brutus Jones 
in a revival of * The Emperor Jones ’ (1923), 
he became prominent on the stage. After he 
had made his London debut in ‘The Emperor 
loncs ’ in Sept. 1923 he soon came to be re¬ 
garded, both in the U.S.A. and in Britain, as 
one of the foremost actors of his time; one of 
his, outstanding parts was Othello, which he 
played in I.ondon in 1931 and in America in 
* 943 - 45 - 

Robeson's career as a singer began with a 
recital of Negro spirituals in New York in 
1925, with Lawrence Brown as his accom¬ 
panist. The power and quality of his voice, 
and the persuasiveness and authority of his 
interpretations, soon made him well known in 
this field also. He made concert tours in 
Britain in 1928 and later, on the continent of 
Europe in 1929 and 1930, and paid his first 
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visit to Russia in 1934. During the Spanish 
Civil War he sang for Loyalist soldiers. 
Spirituals were his first speciality, but he then 
added folksongs of various countries and other 
music to his repertory. He has never appeared 
in opera, although he made a memorable 
impression in Jerome Kern's musical comedy 
' Show Boat * in London in 1928. He 
appeared in several films, beginning in 1933. 
Since the end of the second world war he has 
given many concerts in the U.S.A. and also 
continued to sing in Europe, but his outspoken 
sympathy for the Soviet Union has made his 
activities in recent years increasingly political 
in character. f d p 

ROBIN DES BOIS. The title of the first 
french version of Weber's 4 Frcischutz \ It 
was produced in Paris, at the Thl&tre dc 
I’Odfon, translated as 4 Robin des bois, ou 
Lrs Trois Italics ’ by Thomas Sauvage and 
Castil-Blaze, on 7 Dec. 1824.' 

ROBIN HOOD. Opera in 3 acts; words 
by John Oxenford, music by C. A. Macfarren. 
Produced Her Majesty's Theatre. Ix>ndon, 
11 Oct. i860. 

Other operas on the same subject have been 
produced, besides many masques of the 16th 
and 17th centuries, more or less associated 
with the May Day games and observances; of 
these early pieces little record as to detail has 

survived. 

A ballad opera of the name was acted at Lee 
& Harper's great booth, at St. Bartholomew's 
l air, in 1730; the music and libretto of this 
were published by John Watts in the year of 
production. A different 4 Robin Hood », by 
Moses Mendez, was performed at Drury Lane 
t heatre in 1750, the music being supplied by 
Burney. Another English ballad opera in 3 
acts, which attained some degree of fame, was 
entided 4 Robin Hood, or Sherwood Forest '. 

1 his was written by Leonard MacNally, with 
the music selected, arranged and composed by 
William Shield. It was produced at Covent 
Carden Theatre in 1784. The piece had a 
considerable run, and several of the songs 
lasted m popularity long after the 44 opera " 
itseir was dead. - * 

St* alio Kovi'ti, 

Kobineau. St* Abel (portrait). 

ROBINSON. Irish family of musicians. 

v (l ? Robin8on ’ (*• Dublin, 

: ’ Dublin, ?), music teacher and organizer. 
He was an eminent teacher of music in Dublin 
and in 1810 was mainly instrumental in 
founding The Sons of Handel, probably the 
earliest society established there for the per¬ 
formance of large works. 

(2) Francis Robinson, jun. (b . Dublin, e. 
1799 ; d Dublin, 31 Oct. 1872), tenor singer, 
son of the preceding. I Ic had a voice of great 
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beauty and sympathetic quality, was a vicar- 
choral of the two Dublin cathedrals and in 
London, at the musical festival in Westminster 
Abbey in June 1834, sang a principal part. 

(3) William Robinson ( b . Dublin, c. 
1805; d. ?), bass singer, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding. He had a deep voice of exceptional 
volume. 

(4) John Robinson (b. Dublin, c. 1812; 
d. Dublin, 1844), tenor singer and organist, 
brother of the preceding. He was organist 
,°f .k?** 1 lbc Dublin cathedrals as well as of 
I rinity College, and had a tenor voice ranging 
to d". 

The four brothers (2-5) formed an admir¬ 
able vocal quartet and were the first to make 
known the German partsongs for men's voices, 
then rarely heard in England or Ireland. 

(5) Joseph Robinson ( b . Dublin, 20 Aug. 
1816; d. Dublin, 23 Aug. 1898), baritone 
singer, conductor and composer, brother of 
the preceding. He was a chorister at St. 
Patrick s Cathedral, Dublin, at the early age 
of eight and afterwards a member of all the 
choirs, where his fine delivery of recitative was 
always a striking feature. He also played in 
the orchestra of the Dublin Philharmonic. 
But it is as a conductor that his reputation is 
l»ot established. In 1834 he founded the 
Anucnt Concert Society «, of which he was 
conductor for twenty-nine years and which 
ceased to exist soon after his resignation.’ 
In 1837 he !>ccainr conductor of the Univer¬ 
sity Choral Society, founded by the students. 
At one of ns concerts Mendelssohn’s music Ibr 

4 Antigone ' was given for the first time out of 
Germany. 

Robinson continued to conduct the Society 
for ten years. In 1O49 he married Fanny 
Arthur (6). In 1852, at the opening of the 
Cork Exhibition, Robinson conducted the 
music, which was on a large scale and in¬ 
cluded a new cantata by Robert Stewart. In 
1853 an International Exhibition was opened 
in Dublin; there he assembled 1000 per¬ 
formers, the largest orchestra and chorus yet 
brought together in Ireland. 

In 1856 efforts were made to revive the 
Irish Academy of Music, founded in 1848, but 
languishing for want of funds and pupils.* 
i be Robinsons joined as professors, and nearly 
all the Irish artists, both vocal and instru¬ 
mental Who appeared .luring their time, 
owed both training and success to their 
teaching; and when, after twenty years 
Robmson resigned, the institution was one 
of importance and stability. In 1859, for the 
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Handel centenary, he gave ‘ Messiah ’, with 
Jenny Lind and Bellelli among the principals. 
In 1865 the large Exhibition Palace was 
opened by the Prince of Wales, and Robinson 
conducted the performance with an orchestra 
and chorus of 700. 

After the cessation of the “ Antients ” there 
was no society to attempt systematically the 
worthy production of great works. To remedy 
this a chorus was trained by Robinson and 
established in 187G as the Dublin Musical 
Society. The last concert conducted by him 
was on 6 Dee. 1888. 

Robinson wrote a variety of songs, con¬ 
certed pieces and anthems, besides arranging 
a number of standard songs and Irish melodies. 
In 1881 he married for the second time. 

(6) Fanny Robinson (born Arthur) (b . ?, 
1831 ; d. Dublin, 31 Oct. 1879), English pia¬ 
nist and composer, first wife of the preceding. 
She went to Dublin from Southampton and 
made her first successful appearance there 
on 1 y Feb. 1849. She had studied under Stern- 
dale Bennett and Thalbcrg. Robinson and 
she were married on 17 July following, and she 
continued for thirty years to be an extra¬ 
ordinary favourite. Her first appearance in 
London was at the Musical Union on 26 June 
>B55, when she played Beethoven's violin and 
pianoforte Sonata in F major (Op. 24) with 
Ernst and received the praises of Meyerbeer. 

Fanny Robinson passed a very active musi¬ 
cal life, though it was often interrupted by 
nervous illness. In teaching she had a peculiar 
power of imparting her own ideas to others. 
She played from time to time at concerts of a 
high class and herself gave a very successful 
concert in Paris, at the Salle £rard (4 Feb. 
1B64). Her pianoforte compositions are 
numerous and graceful. Her sacred cantata 
' God is Love' was repeatedly performed 
throughout the kingdom. She met a sudden 
and tragic end. 

I.. M. 1.. d. ; adds. \v. 11. o. »., abr. 

Him.. Mu«. T.. Sept. 1898, p. boo. 

SiANfoHii. C. V., article in * CornhiU Magazine ‘. June 
18y«i. 

‘ Studies and Memories * (London, 1908). 

ROBINSON, Anastasia (6. ? Italy, c. 
•695; d. Southampton, Apr. 1755). 

English soprano singer. She was the 
daughter of a portrait painter who, becoming 
blind, was compelled to qualify his children 
to gain their own livelihood. Anastasia re¬ 
ceived instruction from Croft, Pier Giuseppe 
Sandoni and Johanna Lindclhcim (called 
“The Baroness”) successively. She appeared 
in ‘ Creso ’ in 1714, as Ariana in Handel’s 
‘ Amadigi ' on 25 May 1715, and in 1720 at 
the King’s Theatre as Echo in Domenico 
Scarlatti’s opera 4 Narciso ’. She afterwards 
sang in the pasticcio of 4 Muzio Sccvola ’, in 
Handel’s 4 Ottonc \ 4 Floridantc ’, 4 Flavio ’ 


and * Giulio Cesarc in Bononcini’s ‘Crispo 
and ‘ Griselda ’, and other operas. Her salary 
was £1000 for the season, besides a benefit 
night. She possessed a fine voice of extensive 
compass, but her intonation was uncertain. 

She left the stage in 1724, having two years 
previously been privately married to the Earl 
of Peterborough, who did not avow the mar¬ 
riage until shortly before his death in 1735, 
although, according to one account, she re¬ 
sided with him as mistress of the house and 
was received as such by the carl's friends. 
According to another account she lived with 
her mother in a house at Parson’s Green, 
which the earl took for them, and never 
stayed under the same roof with him until she 
attended him in a journey in search of health, 
a short time before his death. She was buried 
at Bath Abbey. There is a fine portrait of her 
by Faber after Bank, 1727. w. 11. it. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE (Operetta). See 
Offenbach. 

ROBINSON, Elizabeth (b . ?, c. 1700; 

d. ?). 

English sing -r. She was the younger sister 
of Anastasia Robinson and was intended to be 
a miniature painter, but preferred being a 
'ingcr. She studied under Bononcini and 
afterwards in Paris under Rameau; but, 
though an excellent singer, she was said to have 
Urn prevented by timidity from ever appear¬ 
ing in public. 1 A fortunate marriage, however, 
relieved her from the necessity of obtaining 
her own subsistence. w. 11. 11. 

ROBINSON, John (b. ? London, 1682; 
d. London, 30 Apr. 1762). 

English organist. He was a chorister of the 
Chapel Royal in London under Blow. He 
U-camc organist of the churches of St. 
Lawrence, Jewry, in 1710, and St. Magnus, 
Loudon Bridge, in 1713. Hawkins, in his 
History, descrilies him as 44 a very florid and 
elegant |>erformrr on the organ, inasmuch that 
crowds resorted to hear him ”; and else¬ 
where he says: 

In parish (hurt he* ihc voluntary hriwrrn the lbalnu 
ami the lira Ixswn was anciently .1 slow, solemn move¬ 
ment. tenilini; to coui|i..se the mind* ami excite senti- 
ntents of piety ami devotion. Mr. Robinson introduced 
a ililirreiit practice, calculated to display the agility 
Ins fiHirers in altrg’< movements on the cornet, trumpet, 
tesquialtera, ami other noisy stops, degrading the in¬ 
strument. and instead ot the full ami noble harmony 
with sshirh it ssas dcsiimed to gratify the ear. tickling it 
with mere air* in two pjri*. in fact solos lor a llutc ami •’ 
bass. 

On 30 Sept. 1727 Robinson was appointed 
to succeed Croft as organist of Westminster 
Abbey. He had an extensive practice as a 
teacher of the harpsichord and will be long 
remembered by his double chant in Ei» major. 
He was buried on 13 May 1762 in the north 
aisle of Westminster Abbey. 

1 A “ Miss Robinson, jun." appeared at Drury Lane 
Theatre on z Jan. 1729 a* Ariel in ‘ The Tempest - l« 
is posable that this was Margaret Robinson. 
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He had married, on 6 Sept. 1716, Ann, 
youngest daughter of William Turner, Mus.D. 
She was a singer and appeared at the King's 
Theatre in 1720 in Domenico Scarlatti’s opera 
‘Narciso’, being described as "Mrs. Turner- 
Robinson ” to distinguish her from Anastasia 
Robinson, who sang in the same opera. She 
died in London on 5 Jan. and was buried on 8 
Jan. 1741, in the west cloister of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Robinson had a daughter, who was a con¬ 
tralto singer and the original representative 
of Daniel in Handel's oratorio * Belshazzar ’ 
( 1 745 ) i also sang in others of his oratorios. 

\V II II 

ROBINSON, Stanford (ft. Leeds, 5 July 
1904). 

English conductor and composer. He 
studied music at the R.C.M. in London and 
also on the Continent. From 1924 to 1932 
lie directed the B.B.C. Singers, the B.B.C. 
Chorus and the B.B.C. Choral Society, all 
ol which he founded. During this time he 
also conducted the Wireless Orchestra as 
occasion demanded. In 1932 he was ap¬ 
pointed conductor of the B.B.C. Theatre 
Orchestra, with which his name is chiefly 
associated. He became a Director of B.B.C. 
Music Productions in 1936 and ten years later 
he left the Theatre Orchestra and was ap¬ 
pointed Director and Associate Conductor of 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. In 1949 
the B.B.C. Opera Orchestra was formed and 
he became its conductor, while continuing 
responsibility for all B.B.C. opera programmes 
and for those of the B.B.C. Symphony Or¬ 
chestra. As a conductor he has also appeared 
at Promenade Concerts, and he has conducted 
opera at Covent Garden, Sadler's Wells and 
in the provinces. Abroad he has been guest 
conductor in such cities as Rome, Paris. 
Stockholm, Budapest, Bordeaux, Barcelona 
and llilvcrsum. He has made a number of 
gramophone records and has for some time 
been associated with music appreciation for 
young people in Derbyshire. 

Besides making various choral and orches¬ 
tral arrangements, Robinson has composed 
some orchestral pieces, songs and partsongs 
for broadcasting. si. k. w. 

ROBINSON, Thomas (ft. ?; d. ?). 

English 16th-17th-century lutenist and 
composer. All that is known of his life and 
background is deduced from the dedications 
of his works: his father was in the service of 
the Earl of Salisbury and Robinson himself 
in the Earl of Exeter's. At some time he was, 
like several contemporary English lutenists, 
at Elsinore in Denmark. His ‘ Sehoole of 
Musickc ' (1603) is an excellent tutor for lute, 
pandora, orpharion and bass-viol; * Newe 
Citharen Lessons ’ (1609) does as good a job 
for the cittern. Both books contain a great 


variety of pieces by Robinson ; no other music 
by him is known. R. t. i>. 

See also Engliih Musicians Abroad. 

ROBLEDO, Melchior (b . ? ; d. Saragossa, 

>58?)- 

Spanish composer. After some years spent 
in Rome he returned to Spain in 1569 and 
became choirmaster of the old cathedral (la 
Seo) at Saragossa. His reputation was such 
that the chapters of both cathedrals (the Seo 
and the Pilar) decided, with unusual artistic 
insight, that the only church music to be sung 
should be drawn from the works of Morales, 
Victoria, Palestrina and Robledo — a practice 
which, unfortunately, is no longer followed. 

Eslava printed 4 motets by Robledo. Other 
works in manuscript are found in the Sistine 
Chapel (Mass, 5 voices, and motet, 5 v.); 
Bologna (Lamentations, 4 v.) ; Valencia, 
Patriarca (Mass, 5 v.); Saragossa. 

j. u. T. 

ROBLES, Daniel Alomia (b . Huunuco, 
3 Jan. 1871 ; d. Lima, 17 July 1942). 

Peruvian composer and folk-music investi¬ 
gator. He was a lifelong student of the 
Peruvian Indians and their primitive music¬ 
making and he collected more than 600 folk 
themes from different parts of the country. 
His research made it quite clear that the 
pentatonic scale had been the basis of pre- 
conquest music. Some of his compositions 
have recently been orchestrated by Holzinann 
and others, and arc performed by the National 
Symphony Orchestra. n. f. 

ROCCA, Giuseppe (ft. Alba, 1807; d. 
Genoa, 1868). 

Italian violin maker. He was a pupil of 
Pressenda and worked at Turin, later at 
Genoa. His instruments have increased in 
value considerably in recent years. The 
average price for a good specimen in 1920 
varied from £80 to £120: a few years later 
as much as £330 was paid for a particularly 
good instrument. F. 11. 

ROCCA, Lodovico (ft. Turin, 29 Nov. 

1895)- 

Italian com|M>scr. He was a pupil of 
Orefice and in 1940 was appointed director of 
the Gonscrvatorio G. Verdi at Turin. His 
name is connected especially with the success 
of the opera * II Dibuk ' (libretto by Renato 
Siinoni. on the Yiddish play of the same name 
by Salomon Anski), produced at the Teatro 
alia Scala, Milan, on 24 Mar. 1934. In this 
work, far more than in the preceding operas 
(* Le morte di Frinc ', ‘ La corona del rc 
gaulo ' and * In terra di leggenda ’), remark¬ 
able dramatic qualities are shown, particu¬ 
larly in the choral portions, which are here 
exceptionally well treated and developed. 
The musical material as such shows distinct 
traces of the influence of the operatic “ verisis ", 
up to Zandonai, and of the 19th-century 
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Russian school. A more recent opera is 
‘ Monte Ivnor inspired by Franz Wcrfcl's 
famous novel ' The Forty Days of Mussa 
Dagh’. It was produced at the Teatro 
Costanzi in Rome on 23 Dec. 1939, but 
dropped out of the repertory until 1950, for 
political reasons. Rocca’s latest opera is 
‘ 1 / uragano’ (after Ostrovsky), produced at 
the Teatro alia Scab. Milan, on 9 Feb. 
1952. Among Rocca's non-dramatic works the 
following may be mentioned as the most 
important: ‘ I.a cella azzurra ’ (1921) and 
' Interludio cpico’ (1928) for string orchestra ; 
' Schizzi franei scani ' for tenor and 8 instru¬ 
ments. ’ Birihu ocelli di rana ’ for voice and 
string quartet; * Otto cantilene \ ‘ Centi 
spenti • Trc salmodie * AH’ ombra dci 
cipressi ’ and other works for voice and 
pianoforte. o. m. g. 

Roccafortc, Gatiano. See Scarlatti 6, J lib*.). 

ROCHE, Edmond (b . Calais, 20 Feb. 
1828; J. Paris, 16 Dec. 1861). 

French critic. He began life as a violin 
player, first as llalieneck's pupil at the Paris 
Conservatoire, but quickly relinquished music 
for literature. He undertook the translation 
of the libretto of * Tannhauser * for its |>er- 
formance at the Opera, on 13 Mar. 18(11, and 
in a preface to his ‘ Poesies posthumes * 
(Paris, 1863) Sardou described the terrible 
persistence with which Wagner kept his trans¬ 
lator to his task.' In Jullien’s * Richard 
Wagner* (1H87) the facts of the case were 
made public : it seems that Roche, not know¬ 
ing German, had recourse to the services of 
a friend named l.indau, and the translation, 
when sent to the director of the Opera. was 
rejected, as it was in blank verse: the neces¬ 
sary alteration into rhyme was made by Roche. 
Nuitter and Wagner in collaboration. On 
this Lindau brought an action against Wagner, 
to enforce the mention of his name as one of 
the translators; the case was heard on 6 Mar. 
i8(»i, a week before the first performance of 
the opera, and it was decided that no name 
but that of Wagner should appear in the 
books, so that Roche had not even the satis¬ 
faction of seeing his name in print in con¬ 
nection with the work, for even Lajarte* gives 
Nuitter as the author of the French words. 
Roche contributed critical articles to several 
small periodicals. j. a. f.-m. 

Rochester. Earl of. See Quilier (a *on«t). 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. This city owes its 
outstanding position in American musical life 
to George Eastman (1854-1932), head of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, whose vast fac¬ 
tories for the manufacture of film, cameras 
and other paraphernalia of photography 
provide the principal industry of Rochester. 

• See Pougin. Supp. to F*ti*. 

* ' Bibliothique musicalc . . . de 1'OjXra *, II, *30. 


Eastman had a simple-minded faith in the 
civilizing influence of music, while he was 
quick to deprecate any suggestion that the 
sureness of his faith was the outcome of any 
technical knowledge of the art. On the night 
when his symphony orchestra gave its first 
concert under Eugene Goossens he met a guest 
who had travelled from New York for the 
occasion with the remark: “ You must not 
expect me to talk about music; I know no¬ 
thing about it lie had then founded the 
Eastman School of Music (1918) and given it 
to the University (founded 1850), and he had 
built the Eastman theatre, which was to be the 
home of the new orchestra. His faith led him 
to provide ample opportunities for music to 
exert its influence on the inhabitants of a city 
which owed its prosperity and many of its 
amenities to his personal enterprise. 

Eastman School of Music.— An excep¬ 
tionally well-equipped conservatory offering 
education in every branch of the art and 
possessing a large stair of whom Howard 
Hanson is director. It is one of the three 
major departments of the University, the 
others being a College of Arts and Science and 
a School of Medicine. “ Concert courses ” 
are held in the Kilbourn Hall which Eastman 
built and dedicated to the memory of his 
mother. It is equipped with a large four- 
manual organ and is of a size suited to chamber 
concerts, which are given there by professors 
of the school and other artists. 

Another invaluable accessory of the School 
is the Sibley Musical Library (a branch of the 
University library), begun in 1904 by an im¬ 
portant gift of books made by Hiram W. 
Sibley. It is open to the public as well as to 
the students. The Sibley Musical Library 
now contains some 40,000 volumes (books and 
scores) which have been systematically cata¬ 
logued. and the School increases the collection 
annually by carefully chosen purchases. 

Eastman School of Music Competition.— 

A contest has been instituted for the encour¬ 
agement of orchestral writing by American 
composers. Winning compositions arc given 
a public performance, and those of outstanding 
merit are published by the School. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra. — In 1923 
Eastman founded an orchestra of 70 first-rate 
players to give symphony concerts in the 
Eastman Theatre, which he had built in the 
previous year. In 1929 this orchestra came 
under the management of the Rochester Civic 
Music Association and was divided into two 
sections, a smaller body called the Rochester 
Civic Orchestra for daily work and a larger one 
for the special series of twelve Philharmonic 
Concerts given in each season. H. C. c. 

Rochford. Earl of. See Lutyom <,*ong with Mg. 4 <c«). 

ROCHLITZ, Johann Friedrich (b . Leip¬ 
zig, 12 Feb. 1769; d. Leipzig, 16 Dec. 1842). 
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German critic and musical editor. His fine 
voice procured his admission at the age of 
thirteen to St. Thomas's School, Leipzig, under 
the cantorship of Doles, where he spent some 
six years. He began to study theology in 
the University, but want of means compelled 
him to leave and take a tutorship, which he 
supplemented by writing. 1 He also attempted 
composition and produced a Mass, a ‘ Te 
Dcum ’, some partsongs for men's voices, a 
setting of Psalm XXIII and a cantata, ‘ Die 
Vollendung dcs Erloscrs Ini 798 he founded 
the ‘ Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung ’ (pub¬ 
lished by Breitkopf & Hartel), which he 
edited till 1818, during which period his 
articles largely contributed to the improved 
general appreciation in northern Germany of 
the works of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
The best of them were afterwards republished 
by himself under the title of ‘ Fur Freunde der 
Tonkunst ’, in four volumes (1824-32, re¬ 
printed later by Dorfiel, 3rd rd. 1868). It 
contains, among other matter, an interesting 
account of a visit to Beethoven in Vienna in 
1822. Another important work was a collec¬ 
tion in three volumes (Schott, 1838-40; of 
vocal music, from Dufay to Haydn, entitled 
4 Sammlung vorziiglicher Gcsangstuckc vom 
Ursprung gesetzmassiger Harmonic bis auf 
die ncue Zeit The first two volumes of the 
A.M.Z. contain a series of anecdotes alxtut 
Mozart, whose acquaintance Kochlitz had 
made during Mozart's visit to I.cipzig; but 
Jahn, in the preface to his * Mozarthas 
completely destroyed the value of these as 
truthful records. 

Kochlitz was a good connoisseur of paint¬ 
ings and engravings. In 1830 he was one of 
the committee appointed by the Council of 
Leipzig to draw up a new hymn-book, and 
some of the hymns are from his own pen. He 
made German translations of Mozart’s * Cle- 
menzadi Tito’ and Paer’s * Leonora ’, and that 
of Mozart’s ' Don Giovanni ' (18411) was for 
long the standard version used by German 
theatres. He also wrote the librettos for 
Schicht’s * Kndc des Gcrcchten Spohr’s 
' Last Judgment ' and * Calvary and for 
Bierey's opera ' Das Blumenmadchcn '. I le 
was an aulic councillor of Saxony. f. c. 

Hidi..—Ehinoim, Ham, * Friedrich Rochliu alt Musik- 
schriiuteller' (Leipzig, 1929). 
aho Beethoven (' I’reh der Tonknnti \ cantata). 
M<«el (1. P., ded. of songs). Schubert (l parttons, 
3 songs). Weber (la, a choral works, i song). 

ROCK, Michael (b . ?; d. London, Mar. 
1809). 

English organist and composer. He was 
appointed organist at St. Margaret's Church, 
Westminster, on 4 June 1802, in succession to 

‘ The »»«les of his non-musical works arc given in 
Kiemann. 

. 'The complete contenu of this collection were given 
m the first two editions of this Dictionary. 


William Rock, jun. (? his father), who had 
filled the office from 24 May 1774. He com¬ 
posed some popular glees — * Let the sparkling 
wine go round ' (which gained a prize at the 
Catch Club in 1794), ‘ Beneath a churchyard 
yew ’, etc. W. H. H. 

R6CKEL, Elisabeth. See Hummel (J. N.). 

ROCKSTRO (orig. Rackstraw *), Wil¬ 
liam (Smith) (b . North Cheam, Surrey«, 
5 Jan. 1823; d. London, 2 July 1895). 

English pianist, musical scholar, teacher 
and composer. He was successively a pupil 
of John Purkis, the blind organist, of Stcrndale 
Bennett, and at the Leipzig Conservatory, 
where he studied in 1843-46. He enjoyed the 
special friendship and tuition of Mendelssohn 
and was with Hauptmann for theory and with 
Plaidy for pianoforte. For some years after 
his return to England hr was active as a 
teacher and performer in I^ondon, being 
regular accompanist at the Wednesday Con¬ 
certs, where Braham and other eminent 
singers were to be heard. At this period he 
wrote his most popular and beautiful song. 

‘ Queen and huntress ’; and his pianoforte 
editions of classical and other operas led the 
way in popularizing that class of music in an 
available form for the use of those who could 
not read full score*; and in his indications of 
the orchestral instruments above the music 
staves he did much to point the way towards 
a general appreciation of orchestral colour. 
In the early 1860s he left London for Torquay 
on account of his mother's health and his 
own, and on her death in 1876 he became a 
Roman Catholic. 

Hr had l>ren organist and honorary pre¬ 
centor at All Saints' Church, Babbacomlie, 
from 1867. and won a high position as a 
teacher. Hr published, with T. F. Raven- 
shaw, a * Festival Psalter, adapted to the 
Gregorian Tones’, in 1863, ami ‘Accompany¬ 
ing Harmonies to the Ferial Psalter ' in 1869. 
These were the first-fruits of his assiduous 
study of ancient music, on which he became 
the first authority of his time in England. 
A couple of textbooks on harmony (1881) 
and countcr|>oint (1882) had a great success. 
I-atcr research in musical archaeology has 
superseded his, but, at the time he wrote, his 
contributions to such subjects as the music of 
the period—which closed in 1600 — were im¬ 
portant. 

Rockstro was too ardent a partisan to be an 
ideal historian, but his ‘ History of Music for 
Young Students ’ (1879) and his larger work, 
*A General History of Music’ (1886), con¬ 
tain much that is of permanent value. His 
lives of Handel (1883) and Mendelssohn 
(1884) arc fine examples of eulogistic bio- 
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*«“ style returned after 1846. 
• Baptized at M or den Chur'li. 
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graphy, though they arc hardly to be recom¬ 
mended as embodying a calmly critical esti¬ 
mate of either composer. In his larger His¬ 
tory he showed that he was, nevertheless, 
not above owning himself in the wrong, and 
his recantation of rertain excessive opinions 
expressed by him against Wagner’s later 
works was due to true moral courage. 

He conducted a concert of sacred music of 
the 16th and 17th centuries at the Inventions 
Exhibition of 1885, anil in 1891 he gave up 
Torquay for London, giving icctures at the 
R.A.M. and R.C.M., and holding a class 
for counterpoint and plainsong at the latter 
institution. As a singing-master and teacher 
of the pianoforte he had methods of imparting 
instruction that were remarkably successful. 
As a composer he never quite freed himself 
from the powerful influences engendered by 
his studies: the lovely madrigal * O too cruel 
fair ’ was judged unworthy of a prize by the 
Madrigal Society on the ground that it was 
modelled too closely on Palestrina, and his 
oratorio, * The Good Shepherd ', produced at 
the Gloucester Festival of 1886 under his own 
direction, was found to bear too many traces 
of Mendelssohnian influence to deserve suc¬ 
cess. In 1891 he collaborated with Canon 
Scott Holland in writing the life of his old 
friend, Jenny Lind ; an abbreviated edition 
came out in 1893, and with Otto Goldschmidt 
he wrote a still shorter lx>ok, ’Jenny Lind, her 
Vocal Art and Culture * (partly reprinted 
from the biography). 

For many years Rockstro’s health had been 
bad, and he had many adverse circumstances 
to contend with. He fought bravely for all 
that he held best in art, and boundless en¬ 
thusiasm carried him through. 

J. a. f.-m., rev. it. c. c. 

RODA, Cecilio de (b. Albunol, Granada. 
24 Oct. 1865; d. Madrid, 27 Nov. 1912). 

Spanish musical historian. He is the 
author of valuable papers on the songs, 
dances and instruments of the time of ‘ Don 
Quixote ' — ' Illustraciones del Quijote : Los 
instruments musieales y los danzas* (Madrid, 
• 9 ° 5 ) I on Spanish secular music in the time 
of Charles V, 1516-56 (Res-. Mus. de 
Bilbao, 1912, Nos. 5-11) and on Spanish 
instruments in the 13th century (Report of 
4th Congress of Int. Mus. Society, London, 
1912, pp. 62, 332). He also described a 
Beethoven sketch-book (Opp. 130, 132 and 
133) which had come into his possession, and 
did much to make the last quartets and piano¬ 
forte sonatas better known in Madrid. 

j. B. T. 

Rods. Rod a. See Albert IE. d\ * Sklavin von 
Rhodos incid. m.). 

Rodda, Charles. Sft Rosen (Bernard. ‘ Marriage 
of Audc lib.). 

Rode, Heine. See Enna C Koneeionner \ incid. m.). 
Nielsen (C.. * Modercn *, incid. m.). 


RODE, Pierre (Jacques Joseph) ( b . 

Bordeaux, 16 Feb. 1774 > d. Chateau dc 
Bourbon nr. Damazon, 25 Nov. 1830). 

French violinist and composer. When 
eight years of age he came under the tuition 
of Fauvcl aine, a well-known violinist of his 
native town, and studied under him for six 
years. In 1788 he was sent to Paris. There 
Punto (Stich), the famous horn player, heard 
him and, struck with the boy's exceptional 
talent, gave him an introduction to Viotti, 
with whom he studied for two years. In 1790 
he made his first public appearance at the 
1 heatre de Monsieur with complete success. 
Although then but sixteen years of age, he 
was appointed leader of the second violins in 
the orchestra of the Theatre Feydeau. Appear¬ 
ing at the same time frequently as soloist, he 
remained there till 1794, and then started for 
his first tour to Holland and northern Ger¬ 
many. His success, especially in Berlin and 
Hamburg, was great. From the latter place 
he sailed for his native town, but the vessel 
was compelled by adverse winds to make for 
the English coast. So Rode visited London; 
but lie only once apjieared in public, at a 
concert for a charitable purpose, and left 
England again for Holland and Germany. 
Finally he returned to France and obtained 
a professorship of the violin at the newly 
established Paris Conservatoire. He was 
solo violin at the Opera until Nov. 1799. 

In 1799 Rode went to Spain and in Madrid 
met Boccherini, who is said to have written 
the orchestration for Rode’s earlier concertos, 
especially for that in B minor. On his return 
to Paris in 1800 he was appointed solo 
violinist to the First Consul, and it was at that 
period that he achieved his greatest success 
in the French capital. In 1803 he went with 
Boieldieu to St. Petersburg. .Spohr heard 
him on his passage through Brunswick, and 
was so impressed that for a considerable time 
he made it his one aim to imitate his style and 
manner as closely as possible. In the Russian 
capital Rode met with a most enthusiastic 
reception and was at once attached to the 
tsar's private music with a salary of 5000 
rubles. But the fatigues of life in Russia were 
so excessive that from this period a decline of 
his powers appears to have set in. On his 
return to Paris in 1808 his reception was less 
enthusiastic than in former times, and even 
his warmest friends and admirers could not 
but feel that he had lost considerably in 
certainty and vigour. From 1811 we find him 
again travelling in Germany. Spohr, who 
heard him in 1813 in Vienna, tells in his 
autobiography (I, 178) of the disappointment 
he felt at Rode’s playing, which he now found 
mannered and deficient in execution and style. 

In Vienna Rode came into contact with 
Beethoven, who finished the great G major 
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violin Sonata Op. 96 expressly for him. It 
was played by Rode and the Archduke 
Rudolph at a private concert, but, as far as the 
violin part was concerned, not much to the 
composer's satisfaction. Soon afterwards, at 
any rate, Beethoven requested the archduke to 
send the violin part to Rode that he might 
play it over before a second performance, and 
he adds: “ He will not take it amiss; cer¬ 
tainly not ! would to God there were reason 
to beg his pardon for doing so FAtis's 
statement that Beethoven wrote a Romance 
for Rode probably rests on a confusion of the 
G major Sonata with the * Romanza ’ in the 
same key. 

In 1814 Rode went to Berlin, married and 
remained for some time. He then retired to 
his native place. At a later date he made an 
ill-advised attempt to resume a public career. 
But his appearance in Paris proved a complete 
fadure, and Mendelssohn, writing thence in 
Apr. 18*5, says that he was fixed in his resolu¬ 
tion never again to take a fiddle in hand. 1 
This failure he took so much to heart that his 
health began to give way. 

Rode was no mere virtuoso, but a true 
artist. His profoundly musical nature shows 
Itself equally in his compositions. His con¬ 
certos have a noble, dignified character and 
considerable charm of melody while, it need 
hardly Iw added, they are thoroughly suited to 
the nature of the violin, even though they 
hardly show high creative power. He pub¬ 
lished ten concertos (three more were issued 
after his death), five sets of quartets, seven 
sets of variations, three books of duos for 
two violins and the well-known twenty-four 
Caprices. 

I he Variations in G major were sung in 
a vocal version by Angelica Catalani which 
other celebrated singers after her made their 
chaal dr balaiUe. His *24 Caprices ou etudes* 
will always, along with Paganini’s and 
Kreutzer's famous caprices, hold their place as 
indispensable for a sound study of the violin. 


tot aim B.illol (collab. in vn. Method),^ 

RODEUNDA (Opera). Gral 

HANDEL. 

U 0d ' n L. b " Ch ’ George. Sr, Hoof (ranuu in hon„ 
of K.). Korngold (B., • Tote Sudi ’. opera). I an. v 
IS. I., toiiK). 

RODERICH, Freeman. See Frimi.. 

RODIN HO. See Chinese Mm 
(Modern). 

d ? ODI °’ Rocco (*• Calabria, e. 1531 

Italian theorist and composer. He wro 
a l>ook on counterpoint which appeared 
three editions (1600, 1C09, 1626); a book 
masses (1580), including one in 5 parts, whit 
could be sung also in 4 or even 3 parts by tl 


' Thayer. * I.ife of Beethoveu III. 22X 
' Die Familie Mendeluohn *, I. i 49 . 
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omission of quintus and treble; also 2 books of 
madrigals for 4 voices (2nd book 1587). 

e. v. d. s. 

RODOLPHE, Jean Joseph ( 6 . Strasbourg, 
14 Oct. 1730; d. Paris, 18 Aug. 1812). 

French horn player, violinist and composer. 
He studied the horn and violin under his father 
and went to Paris in 1746, where he became 
Leclair s pupil for the violin. After several 
provincial engagements he entered the chapel 
of the Duke of Parma in 1754, cultivating 
chiefly the horn. He studied composition 
under Tractta, continuing under Jommclli 
when he joined the Stuttgart court chapel in 
1761. At Stuttgart he wrote the ballet music 
for several of Jomrnrlli's operas in 1761-64. 
In the latter year he left for Paris, where he 
made Ins debut as an opera composer at the 
Comedie-Italienne on 3 Dec. 1764 with ‘ Lc 
Mariage par capitulation’. His next work, 

' L’Avcuglc de Palmyre ’, at the same theatre, 

5 Mar. 1767, was very successful. In that year 
lie entered Prince Conti's private music, in 
1769 he became leading horn player at the 
Opera and in 1770 a member of the royal 
chapel. In the latter year he appeared in 
London. 

Several of Rodolphc's Stuttgart ballets were 
revived at the Paris Op*ra with Novcrre as 
choreographer {e.g. ‘ Apcllc ct Campaspc ’ in 
1776 and ' Mld 4 e ct Jason’ in 1780). Mozart 
met him in Paris (ut his letter of 14 May 1778), 
and both he and Gretry speak of him with 
respect. In 1784 he became teacher of com¬ 
position at the Ecole Koyale de Chant and in 
1798 professor of lolfrgr at the new Paris Con¬ 
servatoire, a post from which he resigned in 
1802. Apart from operas and ballets he wrote 
horn concertos and pieces, violin duets, etc., 
and he was the author of two instruction books 
(' Solfegcs ’ and 1 Theorie d’accompagncment') 
which were widely used. a. l. 

RODRIGO, Joaquin (A. Sagunto, prov. of 
Valencia, 22 Nov. 1902). 

Spanish composer. From the age of three 
hr was blind. His precocious musical talent 
was fostered by local Valrncian musicians, 
especially Kduardo Lopez, the noted com¬ 
poser. folklorist and writer. The spirit of 
Valencia runs through all Rodrigo's works — 
a Mediterranean spirit which seems to be the 
essence of all the races that dwelt on the 
historic seaboard. Valencia, like Barcelona, 
is European in its outlook, and Rodrigo’s 
biographers have noted the international 
tendencies in his music. After a brilliant 
scholastic career at Valencia he followed 
in the footsteps of AlWniz, Falla and Turina 
by making Paris his headquarters. In 1927 
he was admitted to the Ecole Normale 
de Musique as a pupil of Dukas, with whom 
he studied composition until 1932. As he was 
one of the favourite disciples of Dukas, it is 
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important to note the influence of the latter 
on the young composer. Federico Sopena, 
Rodrigo’s biographer, accurately states the 
position ol the three Spanish composers in 
those years of the late 1920s. Whereas 
1 urina, a man of order and convention, found 
in the Schola his proper place, and Falla wor¬ 
shipped Debussy at a distance, Rodrigo 
arrived in Paris when the reaction had 
started against the Schola, d*Indy and all the 
ideals of the post-war period. The influence 
of Dukas enabled him to conciliate the 
extremists of the different camps. Sopena 
then adds wisely that it was really the all- 
embracing personality of AlWniz — the gener¬ 
ous Iriend of all these Spanish composers as 
well as of Dukas — who became the guardian 
angel. Dukas for Rodrigo represented the 
essential spirit of Paris that enabled him to 
discern his own inspiration. In those years in 
Paris Rodrigo frequented the society of Manuel 
dc Falla, and the advice given him by the 
latter influenced his subsequent work; and 
another influence must not be forgotten, that 
of Ricardo Vines. 

,n '933 Rodrigo returned to Spain and 
was awarded by unanimous vote the Conde dc 
Cartagena scholarship, which was especially 
extended to two years in his case to enable 
him to continue his work in Paris with 
Maurice Emmanuel and Andrl Pirro, who 
lectured on the history of music. It was 
during these years that Rodrigo travelled 
extensively in Switzerland, Germany and 
Austria, and composed songs and pianoforte 
pieces. At the outbreak of the Spanish Civil 
War in 1936 he returned to Spain for good 
and in the intervals of directing concerts on 
the radio devoted himself to composition. 
In 1939 he took up his residence in Madrid 
and won instant fame with his Aranjuez 
Concerto for guitar and orchestra. Few works 
in recent years have received so enthusiastic 
an ovation at a first hearing as that concerto, 
which marks a definite epoch in modern 
Spanish music. 

When Rodrigo arrived in Paris he had 
already written some characteristic music full 
of Mediterranean lyricism, such as ‘ La 
zarabanda lcjana ’, * Perludio al Gallo Mana- 
ncro ’ and ‘ Muy graciosa es la doncella 
These works, with their sinuous melodies and 
Spanish rhythms, followed the well-worn 
tradition of Spanish music, but the ‘Concierto 
dc Aranjuez ’, which is a mature and astonish¬ 
ingly well-balanced composition, explores 
new fields of harmony and rhythm, and opens 
up vistas in the use of the orchestra and the 
solo instrument; the guitar, in spite of its 
archaic, distant sound, never becomes sub¬ 
merged in the orchestra, but asserts its indi¬ 
viduality and even dialogues with it. 

In common with many of the composers of 


the 20th century Rodrigo is fascinated by the 
18th century and, like Falla, he made a close 
study of Domenico Scarlatti and Padre Solcr, 
whose scintillating music sounds an undertone 
of Spanish seriousness. Rodrigo himself 
describes the ideal guitar dreamt of by 
Spanish composers as a strange, fantastic, 
multiform instrument which has the wings of 
the harp, the tail of a pianoforte and the soul 
of a guitar. The association opened up by its 
tones arc infinite, for they include the in¬ 
spired, untutored improvising of a gypsy 
guitarist like Rodriguez cl Murciano, who 
inspired Glinka, no less than the consummate 
art of an Andres Segovia. 

I n ‘Canciones sobre textos cast illanos’ (‘Songs 
to Castilian Words’), 1941,we have a further 
illustration of the composer’s sense of balance. 
With the subtlest harmonic progressions he 
underlines and suggests the essence of Cas¬ 
tilian poetry. Here he not only follows the 
example of Falla, who tried to penetrate to 
the very core of Spanish folksong, but in setting 
to music Castilian words he follows every 
nuance and cadence, as Falla had done in the 
recitative of the boy interpreter in the episode 
from * Don Quixote 

The ' Heroic Concerto ’ was composed 
during the war years of 1936-39 and sketches 
of the first and second movements were made 
in 1938. He planned the work as a kind of 
symphonic poem on heroism in which the 
pianoforte was to play the part of the hero and 
the four movements should represent four dis¬ 
tinct phases. With the exception of slight sug¬ 
gestions here and there of " alarums and excur¬ 
sions ”, and fanfares, the work has no literary 
reminiscences. Those who had considered 
Rodrigo’s work in the light of the guitar 
Concerto were perplexed when they heard this 
work, which casts to the winds all subtle evoca¬ 
tions and makes a direct appeal to the public 
by the frank use of folk themes in the second 
movement. The Concerto, which was played 
by Leopoldo Qucrol, to whom it is dedicated, 
was awarded the National Prize in 1942. 

Two years later Rodrigo wrote the brilliant 
' Summer Concerto ’ for the violinist Enrique 
Iniesta. In this work the inspiration is 
frankly Mediterranean, but severely classical, 
and makes a conscious return to the ancient 
concerto form of Vivaldi with its three 
movements — Prelude, Siciliana and Ron- 
dino. In the first movement the composer, 
while exploring the resources of modern 
music in the manner of the Stravinsky 
Concerto, yet suggests the style of the pre- 
Mozart concerto with all its flexibility and 
sunlit grace. As a pendant to this most 
graphic concerto we have the violin Capriccio, 
in which Rodrigo pays a tribute to the master 
of all Spanish violinists, Sarasatc. 

In 1947-48 the Hispanic world celebrated 
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the fourth centenary of the birth of Cervantes, 
and Rodrigo's contribution was the very 
moving choral and orchestral work entitled 
‘ Auscncias dc Dulcinea ’ (‘ Absences of 
Dulcinea ’) for bass, four sopranos and 
orchestra. This work was awarded the 
National Cervantes Prize. It is a troubadour 
work, personifying the ceaseless longing of the 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance for the 
ideal lady of his dreams, most dramatically 
expressing the restless self-questioning of Don 
Quixote and the disembodied voices in com¬ 
bined dialogue. 

In 1949 Caspar Cassad6 played for the 
first time the Concerto for cello and orchestra. 
This work is a contrast to the preceding 
concertos: it is more modernistic and experi¬ 
mental, and at a first hearing some of its 
harmonies repel the listener by their harsh¬ 
ness. The slow central movement, however, 
is a beautiful elegy and charms the ear. 

In addition to his compositions Rodrigo 
has won for himself a high place as music 
critic ami lecturer. As his bi«>graphrr 
Federico Sopeiia says: "Joaquin Rodrigo's 
musical personality is one that exercises direct 
influence on the intellectual youth of Spain ". 
Now that he has been appointed Professor of 
the History of Music in the University of 
Madrid it may he said that no Spanish com¬ 
poser has ever had greater possibilities for 
influencing the university youth of the 
country. w . 

RODRIGUEZ DE HITA, Antonio (b. >; 
d. Madrid, 21 Feb. 1787). 

Spanish composer. He is first heard of in 
1 757 a* choirmaster at Palencia in Old 
Castile, publishing in a pamphlet of 36 pages 1 
as sound advice to his pupils as any teacher 
c °uld give. He was probably rewarded with 
the post of musical director of the Convent of 
the Incarnation at Madrid; the date of his 
appointment is sometimes given as 175-1 or 
1 755 . though on the title-pages of his pamphlet 
he describes himself as being still mat Ur o de 
tafulla at Palenria in 1757. His Hymns for 4 
and 0 voices (Bibl. Nac., Madrid), probably 
belonging to this period, are notable for their 
elegance and nobility of style. Ten years 
later he made the acquaintance of the Spanish 
dramatist Don Ram6n de la Cruz (1731-96), 
and the two produced a series of remarkable 
works in the style of the national lyric theatre 
of Spain, which had suffered under the 
popularity ami efficiency of Italian opera. 

‘ Briscida * was produced on 11 July 1768. 
at the Teatro del Principe, Madrid. It was 
a zarzuela heroica, an attempt to write an 
Italian opera with Spanish words and Spanish 
music; it was also one of the first public 
performances in Spain which were given at 

,1 A "abstract will be (bond in Mitjana. *Encyclo ( rfdie 
<1* U numnue : E»pa«ne ', p. * 118. 


night. (The overture, some arias and a con¬ 
certed number were performed under Pcdrell 
at the Atcneo, Madrid, in 1896, for the cen¬ 
tenary of Ramon dc la Cruz.) ‘ Uriseida ’ was 
followed at the Teatro del Principe on 3 Sept. 
1768 by ‘Las segadoras de Vallccas ’, a comic 
opera (zarzuela burlesca) on popular lines, in 
which Spanish rustics were freely introduced ; 
and this showed the way to the composer’s 
masterpiece in the same style, ‘ Las labradoras 
de Murcia’ (16 Sept. 1769), again at the 
Teatro del Principe (revived by Pcdrell at a 
concert in Madrid in 1896). The plot is a 
comedy of Spanish country life and manners. 
An extremely effective moment deprnds upon 
the old l>clicf that silkworms must on no 
account be allowed to hear the thunder; and 
here they arc prevented from doing so (as 
is often actually the case) by a number of 
people singing and playing upon native in¬ 
struments. The score is notable for its inde¬ 
pendent viola parts, unusual in operatic music 
of that dale, and particularly so in Spain. The 
music of Rodriguez, de llita (preserved in the 
Bibl. del Ayuntamiento, Madrid) is remark¬ 
able for its thoroughness as well as its real 
imaginative and dramatic quality. 


11. T., adds. 
Manzanillo, 


She studied 
gave concerts 


RODRIGUEZ, Esther (A. 

29 Nov. 1920). 

Cuban pianist and composer, 
in Havana and from an early ag« 
as a pianist. In her com|x>sitions she adopted 
a neo-classical mode of expression. She wrote 
a string Quartet, a cello Sonata, several piano¬ 
forte pieces and choral works. n. s . 

Rodrigue* Marin, Franriaco. See Turin.! (3 

RODWELL, George (Herbert Bona¬ 
parte) (b . London, 15 Nov. 1800; d. London. 
22 Jan. 1852). 

English composer and playwright. He 
was a brother of J. T. G, Rodwell, part pro¬ 
prietor and manager of the Adclphi Theatre, 
1-ondon, and author of several dramatic 
pieces. He Ixrcamc and remained for many 
years music director of that theatre. On the 
death of his brother in Mar. 1825 he succeeded 
to his share. He was a pupil of Vincent 
Novello and Henry Bishop, and became in 
1828 professor of harmony and composition 
at the R.A.M. He was the composer of 
about 40 operettas and other dramatic pieces, 
of which the following arc the principal: 

I The Flyioi; Dutchman * (Adelphi. 1827). 

• IT o . . M'ljm* (En«lbh Opera House. 1827). 

The Bottle Imp’ and * fhe Mason 


adapted from Auber'* 

• Ihe F-arihquatc * »1828). 

• The Devil's Elixir * (18291. 

• The Sprme Lock ’ (1829). 

• The Black Vulture * (1830). 

' Ote Evil Eye ’ (1831). 

‘ My ()»n Lover * (18 <2), 

• The 1 -oril of the Isles 
£? ul P ,IIo ' d * (with Blew,ft* (i8v.|. 
The Spirit of the Bell 1 (L>ceum. 1835) 


•f lluda ’ (partly 


Lc Mason ') (1828). 


> 834 ;. 
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‘ The Sexton of Cologne * (183$). 

S ; Sheppard ’ (1839). 

Seven Sister* of Munich * (1846). 

In 1836 Rod well was director of the music 
at Covent Garden Theatre, where he brought 
out many adaptations of operas, etc., “ antici¬ 
pating the repertory of Drury Lane”. He 
was author of several farces and other dramatic 
pieces, among which were 4 Teddy the Tiler ’ 
(written in 1830 for Tyrone Power and 
eminently successful), 4 The Chimney-Piece ’, 
‘The Pride of Birth’, *The Student of Lyons* 
and ‘My Wife’s Out’; of three novels, ‘Old 
London Bridge ’, 4 Memoirs of an Umbrella ’ 
and ‘Woman's Love'; and of 4 The First 
Rudiments of Harmony ’,1831. He composed 
two collections of songs : 4 Songs of the Sab¬ 
bath Eve ’ and 4 Songs of the Birds * (1827). 
For many years he persistently advocated 
the establishment of a national Opera. He 
married the daughter of Liston, the comedian. 

W. H. H. 

RODZINSKI, Artur ( b . Split, Yugoslavia, 
2 Jan. 1894). 

Polish conductor. He was born in what 
was then Dalmatia, the son of a Polish 
army officer, but was sent to the University 
of Vienna to study law, in which he took a 
doctor’s degree. He soon abandoned his legal 
career in order to take up music, which he 
studied under Franz Schalk (conducting), 
Emil Sauer (pianoforte) and Franz Schreker 
(composition). Before he was fully equipped 
for his new career his studies were interrupted 
by the first world war, in which he served in 
the Austrian army and was wounded in action. 
After the declaration of peace he became first 
choral and then operatic conductor at Lw6w, 
going later to Warsaw to conduct opera as 
well as the Warsaw Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Leopold Stokowski, during a visit to the Polish 
capital, heard him conduct Wagner’s 4 Master- 
singers ’ and invited him to visit the U.S.A. 
The following three years (1926-29) he spent 
at Philadelphia as assistant to Stokowski, and 
he was also in charge of the orchestral and 
operatic departments at the Curtis Institute of 
Music. 

In 1929 Rodzinski was appointed conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, a 
post he held for four years, going in 1933 to 
Cleveland as chief conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra. In the summer of 1936 he was in 
Europe, conducting at the Salzburg Festival, 
and the following year Toscanini commis¬ 
sioned him to organize the American National 
Broadcasting Company’s Symphony Orchestra 
during the first season of which he conducted 
numerous programmes. He received the 
“ Polonia Restituta ” decoration in 1937 and 
in 1938 the 44 Diplome d'Honneur ” after con¬ 
ducting a Polish programme at the Paris Inter¬ 
national Exhibition. 


Meanwhile Rodzinski had appeared as guest 
conductor with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra and elsewhere in the U.S.A. In 
•943 left Cleveland to become musical 
director and conductor of the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony, a post he filled with 
distinction until 1947, when he resigned and 
accepted a similar appointment with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. e. b. 

ROECKEL. German family of musicians. 

(1) Joseph (August) Roeckel ( 4 . Neum- 
burg vorm Wald, Upper Palatinate, 28 Aug. 
1783; d. Cothen, Sept. 1870), tenor singer. 
He was originally intended for the church, 
but in 1803 entered the diplomatic sen-ice of 
the Elector of Bavaria as private secretary to 
the Bavarian charge d’affaires at Salzburg. 
On the recall of the Salzburg Legation in 
1804 he accepted an engagement to sing at the 
Theater an dcr Wien in Vienna, where on 
29 Mar. 1806 he appeared as Florestan in 
the revival of 4 Fidclio ’.' In 1823 he was 
appointed professor of singing at the Imperial 
Opera there, but in 1828 he went to Aachen 
to undertake the direction of the Opera, and 
in the following year he made the bold experi¬ 
ment of producing German operas in Paris 
with a complete German company. 

Encouraged by the success of this venture 
Roeckel remained in Paris until 1832, when 
he took his company to London, producing 
‘ Fidelio *, 4 Der Freischutz ' and other master¬ 
pieces of the German school at the King’s 
Theatre, the principal artists being Schroder- 
Devrient and Haitzingcr, with Hummel 
(Roeckel’s brother-in-law) as conductor. In 
1835 he retired from operatic life and in 1853 
finally returned to Germany. 

(a) August Roeckel (b. Graz, 1 Dec. 1814 ; 
d. Budapest, 18 June 1876), conductor and 
composer, son of the preceding. He was 
musical director at Bamberg, at Weimar 
(1838-43) and lastly at the Dresden Opera in 
1843-49, and so a colleague of Wagner. 
Being, like the latter, involved in the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 (he had also witnessed the Paris 
Revolution of 1830), he abandoned music and 
devoted himself entirely to politics. He spent 
thirteen years in prison (1849-62) and on his 
release became editor of various newspapers 
at Coburg, Frankfort o/M., Munich and 
Vienna successively. He published an account 
of his imprisonment (‘ Sachscns Erhcbung 

. . .'). Wagner’s letters to him were published 

in 1894 and translated into English by Miss 
E. C. Sellar shortly afterwards. From admira¬ 
tion of Wagner’s genius Roeckel withdrew an 
opera of his own, 4 Farinclli ’, which had been 
accepted for performance at Dresden.* 

(3) Eduard Roeckel (b. Trier, 20 Nov. 

1 For Roeckel** own account of hi* intercourse with 
Beethoven, ur Thaver. ‘ Beethox*en *.11. 294 & III. 269. 

* .W etto Fraeecr’s * Warner a* I knew him \ p. 1 19 "• 
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1816; d. Bath, 2 Nov. 1899), pianist, brother 
of the preceding. He received his musical 
education from his uncle, J. N. Hummel. He 
went to London in 1835 and gave his first 
concert in 1836 at the King's Theatre. He 
subsequently went on a concert tour in Ger¬ 
many and performed with great success at 
the courts of Prussia, Saxony, Saxe-Weimar, 
Anhalt-Dcssau, etc. In 1848 he settled in 
England and lived at Bath, where he suc¬ 
ceeded Henry Field. He published a con¬ 
siderable quantity of pianoforte music. 

(4) Joseph Leopold Roeckel (b. London, 
11 Apr. 1838; d. Vittel, Vosges, 20 June 
' 9 2 3 )» teacher and composer, brother of the 
preceding. He studied composition at Wurz¬ 
burg under Eisenhofcr and orchestration under 
Gotze at Weimar. He also settled in England 
and lived at Clifton. He was well known as a 
teacher and a voluminous composer of songs. 
His cantatas ‘Fair Rosamond*, ‘Ruth', *The 
Sea Maidens* Westward Ho', * Mary 
Stuart*, ‘The Victorian Age* (1887) and 
many others were received with much favour. 
The first of these was performed in Ixmdon, 
at the Crystal Palace, in 1871, and a baritone 
scena with orchestra, ' Siddartha ', was pro¬ 
duced at the Bristol Festival of 1896. A song- 
cycle was brought forward at the same festival 
in 1902. In 1864 Roeckel married Jane 
Jackson ( b . 1834 ; d. Clifton, 26 Aug. 1907), a 
successful pianist, who did much good work 
as a teacher at Clifton and wrote pianoforte 
pieces, etc., under the name of Jules de Sivrai. 

w. n. s. 

Horri.h, Nikolay. Stravinsky 'seen. for ’ Kite 
of SpriiiK ). 

ROESER (Rttser), Valentin (b. ? ; d. ?). 

German 18th-century composer. He may 
have been a pupil of the elder Stamitz at 
Mannheim. At one time he was chamber 
musician to the Prince of Monaco, and he 
seems to have lived at times in Vienna anti 
especially in Paris, where he brought out a 
French translation of Leopold Mozart's Violin 
School (1770) and a guide to composition for 
wind instruments. 

Among Roeser's works are 5 trio sonatas for 
2 violins and continue (17G8), sonatas for 
pianoforte with violin. Op. 10, anti suites, 
marches, etc., for wind instruments. A 
Symphony of his is in La Chevardiere's 
' Sinfonic plriodiquc * (No. 34). He also 
arranged 6 sonatas for pianoforte and violin 
from various movements by J. Stamitz. 

E. B. 

ROESKE, Frederik Jan (b. Amsterdam, 
27 Oct. 1868). 

Dutch conductor anti comjioscr. He studied 
at the “ Toonkunst ” Conservatory in his native 
city and later under Henri Viotta and Bernard 
Zweers. For three years, from 1896 to 1899, 
lie was head of a music school ai Bussuin and 


from 1899 to 1901 conductor of an orchestral 
society and military bands in Amsterdam. 
After this he specialized in choral music, being 
conductor of various Lirdertafeln in Amsterdam 
and other Dutch cities, one of which, Apollo, 
became the leading male-voice choir in 
Holland. Roeske had the rare experience of 
conducting aubades for Queen Wilhelmina 
both at her inauguration in 1898 and at the 
golden jubilee of her reign in 1948. Most of 
his compositions are short works for male- 
voice choir, but he also wrote a ‘ Hymne ' for 
soprano solo, male-voice choir and full 
orchestra, and several orchestral works. 

it. A. 

ROETHINGER. Alsatian firm of organ 
builders and manufacturers of harmoniums. 
The firm was founded in 1893 by Edmond 
Roethinger at Srhiltighrim and moved to 
Strasbourg in 1920. It has been responsible 
for the making and rebuilding of more than 
500 instruments, including those of Strasbourg 
Cathedral (40 stops) and of Amiens Cathedral 
(58 stops). e. B . (ii). 

ROGATIS, Pascual De (b . Italy, 17 May 
1881). 

Argentine (naturalized) composer of Italian 
parentage. I lr studied violin and composition 
in Buenos Aires, where he has produced several 
operas at the Teatro Colon, including ‘Hue- 
mac ’ based on an In* a subject (28 July 1916). 
His works also include symphonic, chamber, 
instrumental and vocal music. N. K, 

ROGEL, Jour (b . Orihucla, Alicante, 
24 Dec. 1829; d. Cartagena, 25 Feb. 1901). 

Spanish conductor and com|H»ser. He be¬ 
gan to study music under Cascales and Gil, 
cathedral organist and conductor, and made 
great progress, till sent to Valencia by his 
father to study law’. Under the guidance 
of Pascual Perez, a musician of ability, he 
learnrd composition and other branches of 
practical music. After completing his legal 
course and taking bis degree at Madrid, Rogcl 
was able to indulge his taste, and acted as 
conductor and composer to several theatres. 
A hymn, * I.oa a la libertad *, was performed 
in Madrid in 1834. Between this date and 
1881 he wrote or collalx>rated in a great many 
theatrical works (mainly zarzuelas), of which 
‘ Soy yo ' (Madrid, Teatro Tirso de Molina, 
24 Dec. 1835) was the earliest and ‘ El joven 
Tcfcmaco ’ the most popular. In some he 
collaborated with Barbieri. The titles of bis 
pieces are of all characters, ranging from 
‘ Revista de un muerto * and 4 Un viage de 
mil demonios * to 4 El General Bumbum ’. 

c., adds. 1. B. T. 

ROGER-DUCASSE, Jean Jules Aimable 

•b. Bordeaux, 18 Apr. 1873). 

French com|x>scr. He studied composition 
in Faures class at the Paris Conservatoire, 
obtaining the second Grand Prix dc Rome in 
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1902, with the cantata ‘Alcyone’. In 1909 
he was appointed inspector of singing-teaching 
in the City of Paris schools. His first com¬ 
positions date from 1895. A 4 Petite Suite ’ 
for pianoforte duet (1897), afterwards orches¬ 
trated, was played at the Societc Xationale on 
5 Mar. 1898. Two quartets, one for strings 
and pianoforte in G minor (1899-1912), the 
other for strings in D minor (1900-9)— the 
latter dedicated to Faure — show what was 
to be expected from him in the domain of 
chamber music. He did not, however, follow 
them up, but turned in another direction with 
the two following works : 4 Au jardin dc Mar¬ 
guerite ’, a symphonic poem for double chorus 
and orchestra (1901-5) (published 1912), per¬ 
formed by the Social* Xationale on 18 Apr. 

1 0 1 3 : ‘Orphic’, a mimodrama (published 
1913). first performed in its concert form at the 
Siloti Concerts in St. Petersburg (31 Jan. 1914 ; 
Paris, Opira, 11 June 1926). This last is an 
ingenious combination of dumb-show choreo¬ 
graphy and music. The librettos of both 
works arc by the composer. * Orphic ’ remains 
Ins only contribution to stage music, with the 
exception of the 4-act opera 4 Cantegril ’ 
(libretto by Raymond Escholicr), produced 
at the Opira-Coiniquc on 9 Feb. 1931. 

Later works by Roger-Ducassc for orchestra 
alone are 4 Suite fran<;aisc ’ (1909), 4 Prelude 
d’un ballet’ (1910), ‘Nocturne dc printrmps' 
(1019), scherzo 4 Le Joli Jcu dc furet * (1920), 

] Epithalamc *, a symphonic poem (1923) and 
‘ Poimc symphonique sur le nom de Fauri * 
(• 9 2 3 )- He combined voices with the or¬ 
chestra in 4 Sarabandr a symphonic poem 
(1911), and 4 Ulysse ct les Sircncs’, symphonic 
|K»em with women’s voices (1938), and used 
the harp as an obbligato instrument in 4 Varia¬ 
tions plaisantes sur un thime grave’, per¬ 
formed at the Lamoureux concerts on 24 Jan. 
1909. 

His vocal music includes 3 motets; choruses: 

4 Aux prcmiires clartis dc l’aubc ’, 4 Sur 
quelqucs vers dc Virgilc ’, 4 Madrigal sur dcs 
vers dc Moliire ’ (1925), and 4 Ego sum panis 
vivus ’ for children's voices, women’s chorus 
and organ. He also wrote a few songs, pieces 
for pianoforte, violin and cello; 4 Pastorale ’ 
for organ (1909), etc.; also didactic works 
such as 4 Ecolc dc la dictce ’ and pianoforte 
exercises (2 books). 

A diligent student of Bach, Roger-Ducasse 
showed a tendency towards polyphonic writing 
and contrapuntal combinations interwoven 
with massive harmonic effects. This finds free 
vent in his pianoforte compositions, which are 
of considerable difficulty. He composed 6 
Preludes in 1907, and after 1914 his contribu¬ 
tion to pianoforte literature greatly increased : 

4 Variations sur un choral ’, 4 6 Etudes ’, 

4 Esquisses ’, 4 Rythmes ’, 4 Sonoritfe ’, 2 Ara¬ 
besques, 3 Barcarolles, etc. His style, founded 
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on the tradition of Faur6, gradually evolved 
to a more elaborate manner, in which his 
innate sensibility and elegance are nevertheless 
always manifest. His work is that of a sincere 
musician, careful of form, whose free imagina¬ 
tion neither rejects systematically the classic 
discipline nor loses sight of the natural in¬ 
clination, common to his contemporaries, 
towards harmonic innovations. 

On the death of Paul Dukas in 1935 
Roger-Ducasse became professor of composi¬ 
tion at the Paris Conservatoire, a post from 
which he resigned after the fall of France 
in >940. M . l. p. 

Bibu—C eiLur*, Laumnt. 'Roger-Ducasse: le mu*i- 
cien. I oeuvre (Pari*. 1920). 

SWAS t Vu) ,MD J " * Rog "* UuCa5iC ' (' Chesteriao *, Jan. 

ROGER, Estienne (b. ?; d. ?). 

Dutch or (?) Flemish I7th-i8th-century 
music publisher. He was established in Am¬ 
sterdam and did very extensive business from 
1696 to 1722. His work is of the highest class 
of music printing and engraving, done from 
copperplates. It is said that he was one of the 
first to introduce the practice of punching 
the notes on the copper as a substitute for 
engraving. Walsh and Hare of Ixrndon are 
stated to have taken this idea from him and 
to have used pewter, a cheaper and a more 
ductile metal. He translated the 4 Traill de 
la composition ’ of dc Nivers into Flemish 
0<>97). 

Among other works Roger issued, about 
1720, a fine edition of Corelli’s four sets of 
sonatas, and also of the same composer's con¬ 
certos. Several collections of miscellaneous 
works arc mentioned in Q..-L. 

Roger either died or gave up business about 
1725 (his last dated publication is 1722), 
leaving as his successor Michel Charles Le 
Cenc, who reissued many of his predecessor’s 
publications. p. k. 

ROGER, Gustave Hippolyte {b. Paris, 

17 Dec. 1815; d. Paris, 12 Sept. 1879). 

French tenor singer. He entered the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1836, and after studying for a 
year under Martin carried off the first prizes 
both for singing and opira-tomiqut. He ob¬ 
tained an immediate engagement and made 
his debut at the Op£ra-Comiquc on 16 Feb. 
1838, as Georges in Hal^vy's ‘L’Eclair’. To 
a charming voice and distinguished appear¬ 
ance he added great intelligence and stage 
tact, qualities which soon made him the 
favourite tenor of the Parisian world and one 
of the best comedians of the day. Ambroise 
Thomas composed for him 4 Le Pcrruquier dc 
la r£gcnce ’ and 4 Mina ’, Halcvy gave him 
capital parts in 4 Les Mousquctaircs de la 
reine ’ and 4 Le Guitarrcro ’, and Aubcr 
secured him for 4 Le Domino noir ’, 4 La Part 
du diable ’, 4 La Sircnc ’ and 4 Haydie 
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Meyerbeer declared him to be the only French 
artist capable of creating the part of John of 
Leyden in * Le Prophite *. In consequence, 
after ten years of uninterrupted success, Roger 
left the Opcra-Comique for the Op*ra, where 
on 16 Apr. 1849, he created an immense 
sensation with Pauline Viardot in that work. 
During the next ten years he was invaluable 
at the Op£ra, introducing many new parts. 
His best creation after John of Leyden, and his 
last part at the Op*ra, was Helios in David’s 
| Hcrculanum * (4 Mar. 1859). In the follow- 
ing autumn he lost his right arm while shoot¬ 
ing, by the bursting of a gun ; he reappeared 
with a false one, but with all his skill and 
bravery he could not conceal his misfortune 
and found himself compelled to bid farewell to 
the Op6ra. 

He went once more to Germany, which he 
had been in the habit of visiting since 1850, 
and where he was invariably successful, partly 
owing to his unusual command of the lan¬ 
guage. After this he sang in the principal 
provincial theatres of France and in 1862 re¬ 
appeared at the Opcra-Coinique in his best 
parts, but it was evident that the time for his 
retirement had arrived. He then took pupils 
for singing and in 18GO accepted a professor¬ 
ship at the Conservatoire, which he held till 
his death. 

Roger was the author of the French trarula- 
non of Haydn’s * Seasons ’ and of the words 
of several French and German, songs. His 
book * Lc Carnet d'un tenor' (Paris, 1B80) is 
a portion of his autobiography. It contains 
an account of his visits to England in 1847 and 
184H, when he sang at the Royal Italian 
Wpera and made an artistic tour in the 
provinces with Jenny Lind and other artists. 

ROGER, Michel. See Michael. Roger. 

ROGERO. See Ruggiero. 

ROGERS, Benjamin (6. Windsor, May 
,6 ' 4 ! «• Oxford, (buried 21) June 1698). 

English organist and composer. He was the 
son of Peter Rogers, lay-clerk of St. George’s 
Chapel, Y\ indsor, where he became a chorister 
under Giles and afterwards himself a lay- 
."succeededJewett in 1639 as organist 
of Christ Church. Dublin, where he continued 
uni, the rebellion in 164,, when he returned 
to \\ indsor; hut on the breaking up of the 
choir m 1644 he taught music at Windsor 
and its neighbourhood, and obtained some 
compensation for the loss of his appointment. 

In 1653 he composed some airs in four parts 
for violins and organ, which were presented 
t« the Archduke (afterwards Emperor) 
Leopold and favourably received by him. In 
,6 p« he was admitted Mus.B. at Cambridge.' 

1 he Restoration brought about changes for 

edition)^' 4,1 V ' C '' ° liVer Cromwe,, '• V - * 43-44 (People-* 
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the better in Rogers’s fortunes. In 1660 he 
composed a ‘ Hymnus Eucharisticus ’ in four 
parts, to words by Dr. Nathaniel Ingclo, 
which was performed at the Guildhall in 
Ixmdon when Charles II dined there on 5 
July. 1 About the same time he became 
organist of Eton College. On 21 Oct. 1662 he 
was reappointed a lay-clerk at St. George’s, 
Windsor, his stipend being augmented by half 
the customary amount; he also received out 
of the organist’s salary £1 per month as 
deputy organist. On 22 July 1664 he was 
ap|K>inted infoimatoi chori star urn and organist of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. On 8 July 16G9 
he proceeded D.Mus. at Oxford. In Jan. 
1G85 he was removed from his place at 
Magdalen College on account of irregularities, 
the College, however, assuring to him an 
annuity of /.30 for life. He was buried at St. 
Pcter-le-Bailey. Ilis widow, whom the College 
had pensioned with two-thirds of his annuity, 
survived him only seven months and was laid 
by his side on 5 Jan. 1699. 

Rogers composed much cliurc b music. Four 
services are printed in the collections of Boyce, 
Rimbault and Ouselcy; another, an Evening 
Wrx* Service in G major, is at Ely in manu- 
*cript. Some anthems were printed in ‘Can- 
tica sacra’ (1674) and by Boyce and Page; 
many others are in manuscript in the books of 
various cathedrals and college chapels. Four 
glees are contained in Playford’s ‘ Musical 
(-ompanion 16731 and many instrumental 
compositions in ‘Courtly Masquing Ayres’ 

' 1GG2 >. Some inanusc ript organ compositions 
are in the R.C.M., and J. S. Rumpus possessed 
.1 volume in the handwriting of Philip Hayes, 
containing the whole of Rogers’s compositions 
for the church. Ilis ‘ Itymnus Eucharisti cus * 

( " ,r hrst stan/a of which, beginning " To 
Deuin Pair cm colimus ", daily sung in Mag¬ 
dalen College Hall by way of grace after 
dinner, is printed in the Appendix to Hawkins’s 
History / is sung annually on the top of 
Magdalen tower at five in the morning of 
1 May in lieu of a Requiem which, before the 
Reformation, was performed in the same place 
for the soul of Henry VII. His service in I) 
major and some of his anthems, which are 
pleasing and melodious in character, are still 
sung in cathedrals. vv. h. u. 

ROGERS, Bernard (6. New York, 4 Feb. 
,8 93 )- 

American composer. He was a student at 
the Institute of Musical Art in New York ; 
later he made private studies with Bloch at 
Cleveland. He received a number of prizes 
and awards in composition, including the 
I uhtzer Prize, a Guggenheim Fellowship, the 
Dav.d Bis,,ham Medal for his opera ‘ The 

liilr TJhkh rL™ 5 f ffwn, / ,0,n « h »«. bc-riru U.e same 
olLd * * •herswd* set for Magdalen College, 
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Marriage of Audc ' and the Eastman School 
Publication Award. * The Warrior an 
opera to a libretto by Norman Corwin, 
received the Alice M. Ditson Fund Award, 
(Columbia University, 1945), and was pro¬ 
duced by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
in New York. 

4 Invasion ’ was commissioned by the 
League of Composers and given by the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. There are 
two works by Rogers available on records: 
4 Soliloquy 4 for flute and orchestra and 
‘ Five Fairy Tales \ His works further 
include four Symphonies, two overtures and 
various other works for full orchestra and for 
chamber orchestra. There are also several 
works for solo voices, chorus and orchestra, 
‘ The Raising of Lazarus ‘ The Exodus 
‘ The Passion ’ and * Response to Silent 
Prayer ’ being among them. Apart from a 
String Quartet in D minor and the two operas 
mentioned above, Rogers has also written 
music for documentary films. p. g.-h. 

The following is a list of Bernard Rogers’s 
works: 

OPERAS 

• The Marriage of Audc lib. by Charles It odd a (1931). 
' The Warrior lib. by Norman Corwin (19(4). 

CHORAL WORKS 

' The Raisins of I.ararut \ cantata (1937). 

' The Exoduicantata f 1933). 

• The Passion ‘ for solo voices, chorus & orch. (1941-43). 

• Response to Silent Prayers * for mixed chorus (1943). 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' To the Fallen ' (1918). 

' The Faithful' (1933). 

' Fuji in the Sunset Clow 1 (on Hokusai's print) (1935). 
Symphony ' Adonais * (No. 1. after Shelley) (1925). 
Prelude to Shakespeare's * Hamlet ' (1936). 

Symphony No. 3. A> ma. (1938). 

’ Three Japanese Dances ' (1928). 

’ Two American Frescoes ' (1033). 

* Once upon a Time ' for small orch. (1933). 

Symphony No. 3. C ma. (1936). 

The Supper at Emmaui * (1937). 

1 The Colours of War ' (1939). 

‘ The Plains ' for small orch. (1940). 

* Sailors of Toulon ’ (1943). 

1 Invasion ' (1943). 

* Characters from Hans Christian Andersen ' for small 

orch. (1944). 

* In memory of Franklin Delano Roosevelt * (1945). 
Symphony No. 4 (1943). 

Overture ' Amphitryon ' (1946). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

* Soliloquy ' for flute & stgs. (1922). 

Fantasy for flute, viola & orch. (1937). 

* Soliloquy ’ for bassoon & stgs. (1938). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

* Pastorale * for 11 insts. 

String Quartet. 

Bibl.— Diamond. David. 'Bernard Rogers' (M.Q., 
XXXIII, 1947. p. 207). 

ROGERS, Clara Kathleen. See Barnett, 
John Francis. 


Dance of Salome (1938). 

' The Song of the Nightingale 


ROGERS, Elizabeth (Elizabeth Rogers 
Book). See Virginal Music. 


ROGERS, John ( b . London, ? ; d. London, 
c. 1663). 

English luienist. He was a famous player 
and after the Restoration, just before his 
death, he was attached to the household of 
Charles II (1661-63). He lived in the City of 
London, near Aldersgatc. w. h. h. 

ROGERS, (Sir) John (Leman, Bart.) 
(b. ?, 18 Apr. 1780; d. ?, 10 Dec. 1847). 

English amateur composer. He succeeded 
his father in the baronetcy in 1797. He 
became a member of the Madrigal Society in 
1819, and in 1820 was elected its permanent 
president (being the first so appointed), hold¬ 
ing the office until 1841, when he resigned on 
account of ill-health. He composed a cathe¬ 
dral service, chants, anthems, madrigals, glees 
and other vocal music. He was an ardent 
admirer of the compositions of Tallis, and by 
his exertions an annual service was held for 
several years in Westminster Abbey, the music 
being wholly by Tallis. w. h. H. 

ROGERS, Roland (b. West Bromwich nr. 
Birmingham, 17 Nov. 1847; d. Bangor, 30 
July 1927). 

English organist and composer. He was 
organist of St. Peter's Church, West Bromwich, 
in 1858. He studied under S. Grosvcnor and 
in 1862 obtained by competition the post of 
organist at St. John's Church, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton. In 1867 he similarly obtained that of 
Tettcnhall parish church and in 1871 was 
appointed organist and choirmaster of Bangor 
Cathedral, a post he resigned in 1891 and to 
which he was reappointed in 1906. He took 
the Oxford degree of B.Mus. in 1870 and that 
of D.Mus. in 1875. 

Rogers's published works arc the cantata 
* Prayer and Praise ’, a prize cantata, ' The 
Garden’ (Llandudno, 1896), Evening Services 
in B> major and D major, anthems, partsongs, 
organ solos and songs. A Symphony in A 
major, a psalm, ‘ Dc Profundis ', and several 
anthems and services remained in manuscript. 

W. B. S. 

Rogers, W. R. Set Lutyens (' Pit ', choral work 
' Nativity '. song with sirs.). 

ROGERS, William (b. ?; d. Lauder 
Bridge, 22 July 1482). 

English courtier and musician. He has been 
called “ a Doctor of Music ”, but there is no 
trace of his degree. He is also said to have 
been “ educated in the same school which 
produced Hamboys ”. We first know of him 
as one of an embassy sent to Scotland by 
Edward IV of England to negotiate a twenty 
years' peace between the two countries. 
Ferrcrius, the continuator of Boethius, refers 
to Rogers as “ rarissimus musicus ex Anglia ", 
and James III of Scotland persuaded him to 
remain in his country. It is even claimed that 
this monarch, in planning a Chapel Royal as 
a school of music, presumably after the English 
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fashion, was advised by Rogers. The latter 
was given lands at Traquair in Nov. 1469, and 
the instrument of sasine describes him as 
“ scutifero meo familiari ", which reveals his 
close connection with the royal household. 
Beyond the constitution of the staff of the 
proposed new' Chapel Royal we know nothing 
save by tradition of the part played by Rogers 
in this establishment. Pinkerton, in his 
‘ Iconographia Scotica ’, reproduces a picture 
of James III and others at court and suggests 
that the ecclesiastic is either the Dean of the 
Chapel Royal, the Bishop of Galloway or 
“ Si r William Rogers, the great English 
musician Ecclesiastics were often addressed 
as "Sir” in Scotland, but Rogers was not one, 
although he doubtless held the honour of 
knighthood. As was shown by Farmer {see 
Bib!.), p. 90, the ecclesiastic pictured was Sir 
Edward Bonkil. Ferrerius says, however, that 
in 1529 there were several distinguished people 
in Scotland who boasted of having been 
instructed by or in the uhola of Rogers. His 
close association with the young king, together 
with the fact that he was English, roused the 
jealousy of the nobility. In 1478-79 Rogers 
was forced to surrender the lands he held from 
the king, and in 1482 the dissident nobles 
seized Rogers and other royal favourites and 
hanged them. 11. c . v. 
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ROGIER, Philippe ( 4 . Arras, c. 1560; d. 
Madrid, 29 Feb. 1596). 

Flemish composer. He was sent to Spain in 
1572 to become a choir-boy in the royal chapel 
in Madrid. In May 1581, still there, he 
received a benelice in the church of Notre- 
Dame at Yvoir, but this was non-residential, 
and lie remained in Spain. In 1584 he became 
vice c hapel master under Georges dc La Hflc. 
whom he succeeded as maettro dt capilla on his 
death on 19 Feb. 1587. He went to Flanders 
in 1590 to find new musicians for the chapel. 
In bis will he requested his pupil Gcry de 
Ghcrscm to publish six of his maws, which 
appeared posthumously in Madrid in 1598 
with a privilege from Philip II.« He was 
clearly known beyond his own country and 
Spain before his death, for motets of his for 4, 
5 , 6 and 8 voices appeared at Naples in 1595. 2 

1 Only 5 of Bine nu«r. are by Rosier, one being by 
Ghenem. although the *..rk *a« entitled * Mime 
Philil.p. Rogerii Airebatemiv . . .* 

Sacnnim Modulationum qua* vulgo 
appellant . . . Lib. I * (copy at Valladolid). 
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Four French chansons were published in the 
‘ Muzikale Nachtcgacl ’ at Antwerp in 1597. 
Eleven motets and a Mass for 12 voices in 4 
choirs with 3 organs arc in manuscript in the 
Escurial library. Other masses and sacred 
lillancicos are at the cathedral of El Pilar at 
Saragossa and further works in the archives of 
Santa Maria del Mar at Barcelona. Ambros 
mentions two chansons, * Noble fleur * and 
’Sans mot, sans nul mot’, as being in manu¬ 
script in the Basevi collection at Florence. 

J. b. t., adds. 

ROGNEDA (Opera). See Sf.rov. 

ROGNONE-TAEGIO (Rognoni). Italian 
16th-17th-century family of musicians. 

(1) Riccardo Rognone-Taegio (b, ?; d. 

?), composer. He lived at Milan and com¬ 
posed ’ Canzonctti alia napolctana ’ for 3-4 
voices (1586), ‘Passaggi . . . nel diminuirc ’ 
(for playing divisions) (1592) and ‘Pavane et 
balli . . in 4-5 parts (1603). 

(a) Giovanni Domenico Rognone - 
Taegio (b . Milan, ?; d. ? Milan, ?), organist 
and composer, son of the preceding. He was 
organist and maestro di cappelta to the ducal 
court of Milan and published organ canzonas 
(1605), two books of madrigals (1605 and 
1619) and a Requiem (1624). 

(3) Francesco Rognone-Taegio (A. 
Milan, ?; d. ? Milan, ?), composer, brother 
of the preceding. He was maestro di (amelia 
to the church of Sant’ Ambrogio at Milan. 
He wrote masses, motets, madrigals, faburdens, 

" COr . rcn, ‘ e gagliarde, aggiunta dello scolare 
di violino, selva di varii passaggi ”, etc., 
(embellishments in singing and playing) be¬ 
tween 1610 and 1624. e. v. d. s. 

ROGOWSKI, Ludomir Michat (6. Lub¬ 
lin, 3 Oct. 1881). 

Polish composer. His father, Doininik 
Rogowski, was an amateur violinist, bis mother, 
Karolina. »>orn Kossakowika, an accomplished 
pianist. I hey both frequently played works by 
Chopin, W'icniawski and Moniuszko at home, 
thus subconsciously submitting their son to 
the magnetic influence of music. At the age 
of seven he began to compose. Besides the 
general education at a secondary school in 
Warsaw he studied composition anti counter¬ 
point under Xoskowski at the Warsaw Con¬ 
servatory, which he left in 1906 to go to 
Leipzig, where for two years he studied con¬ 
ducting under Nikisch and theory with 
Riemann. He then moved to Munich (1907- 
1908), where he studied acoustics, and finally 
to Rome (1908-9), wishing to improve his 
technique of vocal w riting. He then returned 
to Poland and for two years acted as director 
of the Wilno School for Organists. It was 
at Wilno that he founded a symphony or¬ 
chestra which he trained and conducted for 
twoseasons. In 1911 Rogowski left Poland and 
went to Paris, where he continued his studies 
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of the art of singing and the method of teaching 
singing under Kritikos and J. dc Rcszkc. In 
1912 he returned to Poland, this time to 
Warsaw to take up the |x>st of conductor at 
the Modern Theatre, in which he remained 
till 1914. After a car accident he went to 
Paris and joined his family only two days 
before the outbreak of the first world war. He 
made the acquaintance of many wealthy 
people, who invited him and organized for 
him private musical soirees, and he also made 
friends with the greatest artists of the day 
such as Paderewski, Anatole France and 
Isadora Duncan. The years 1917-19 he 
spent at Yillefranche in southern France, 
where he composed many of his larger works, 
including the opera ‘ Tamara ', ** a lyrical 
legend”, ' Images ensoleillees', a tiny master¬ 
piece for a small orchestra, * Yillafranca * 
(Yillefranche), a symphonic suite, and many 
lesser works for pianoforte. These and other 
compositions of his he conducted at concerts 
in Paris, Brussels, Nice, Monte Carlo, Prague, 
Belgrade and Warsaw. 

Commissioned by Kmil Mlynarski, then 
director of the Warsaw Opera, Rogowski 
wrote a 4-act ballet,*Bajka* ('A Fairy-Tale’), 
which was performed for two seasons and 
enjoyed an unusually warm reception at every 
performance; but owing to the composer's 
intractable attitude anti in response to his 
repeated demand it was withdrawn and re¬ 
placed by his new i-art ballet * Kupala ’ (the 
name of the ancient Slavonic ritual), 23 June. 
This new work was acclaimed as the greatest 
achievement in the history of the Polish ballet 
and became a standard item in the repertory 
of the Warsaw Opera, being performed for 
over twelve seasons. It gave rise to the almost 
proverbial saying that the management of 
the Opera had only to announce a perform¬ 
ance of ‘Kupala’ to have the house filled to 
overflowing and to obtain the money required 
to cover the losses on unsuccessful works. 

In 1926 Rogowski again left Poland and. 
after conducting concerts of his own works in 
Prague and Belgrade, retired from active 
musical life, settling at Dubrovnik in Yugo¬ 
slavia in Dec. of that year. He has only 
twice left Dubrovnik since for short conducting 
visits to Belgrade and Warsaw (1935 and 1938). 
In 1938 lie was awarded the Polish State prize 
and the President of Poland granted him a 
pension, which however lapsed at the outbreak 
of the second world war. 

All his life Rogowski strove to find his own 
way of expressing his musical ideas. “ It was 
at Dubrovnik ”, lie wrote \ ** that my ten¬ 
dencies became finally crystallized and that 
I found my own way designed for me by 
Destiny. ... I discovered the scales forming 

1 In a Idler 10 the writer of this article, dated Apr. 
» 95 ». 


the bases upon which arc built the melodics 
that have fascinated me all my life.” These 
scales are as follows : 

(1) Whole-tone scale: C-D-E-FS /G 5 -AS-C. 

(2) Slavonic scale: C-D-E-FS /G-A-B?-C. 

( 3 ) ** Zirefkend ” (a Persian scale): C-Cjf-DS 

/E-F 5 -G-A-B 1 .-C. 

Upon these, with an addition of the major, 
minor and chromatic scales, he based all his 
later works. 

In the silence and seclusion of a monastic 
cell at Dubrovnik this aged and distinguished 
composer has been leading an austere and 
ascetic life for a quarter of a century. He 
refused to accept distinctions and decorations 
offered by many institutions, both Polish and 
foreign. He has neither kept programmes of 
his concerts and other musical souvenirs nor 
press cuttings of favourable criticisms of his 
own works. Besides his compositions Rogowski 
wrote books, essays and articles on music, 
many of which were translated into French, 
German and Russian, in which he stressed the 
motto underlying his musical convictions : 

Kvrrvone must speal hit own language and express hit 
V"" frclmci. The inorr music impresses and the more 
11 convinces the bigger the deeper it the excitement of the 
creative emotion. 

His music is distinguished by nobility, 
exotic colouring and deep-rooted originality. 

It may be liked, it may lie disliked, it may 
convince or not; but the spontaneity and 
sincerity of its emotion and its uniqueness an¬ 
nul to l>e denied. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

* Tamara \ //frodr l>;ay, en j lahlrau, «libretto. in 

French, bv Fran* Hellene) (1917-18). 

’ in Grand Chagrin dr l.i petite Ondine \ pailrl tr >»• 
M-nfwe. I act (lib. bv L. OrcChwa) (1919). 

Ij Serenade inutile’, r/tiMim Ifigur, 1 art (lib. by 
Hellene) Oori). 

’ Serena ’ (’ The Mermaid ’). musical comedy, 3 an* 
‘lib. by M. Grvf» (1925). 

’ Krolewic* Mario * (’ Prince Marko ’>, 5 acts (lib. by 
Composer after a Serbian epic) ( 193 ”'. 

BALLETS 

’ Bajka ’ (‘ A Fairv Tale ’). 4 an* (wen. by Composer) 

19*1 «). 

* Kupala *, 1 act ( 1934 - 35 )- 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

Shakespeare's * A* You Like It * and 36 other play*. 
RADIO MUSIC 

’ Bajka o src/f<ciu ’ (’ A Tale about Happiness ’), recita¬ 
tion (words by Composer) ( 1934 ). 

’ Dwunasm chInprow * (' Twelve Boys’), radio musical 
plav '1014 . 

’ Sto je <anjao Jadranko' (’Jadranko‘s Dream ). radio 
fairs- tale for children (lib. in Croatian, by Del 
Havdarhojic) (1950). 

CHORAL WORKS 

The Byelorussian Hvmn (*91 *)- 

■2 Catholic Hymns for chorus & small orch. (1922). 

Paean Sones for men's chorus (1922)- ... 

* The Prayer ’ (words in Old Slavonic) for a mixed 

chorus (t938>. . , . , 

’ Veni Creator ’ (S. Wvspianski' for solo voices, chonu & 
oreh. ( 1939 )- 
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ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

! enoleilKes * for small orch. (1918). 

Villafranca , lymph, suite (1919). 

Symphony No. 1 (* Offering ') (1921). 

’’ ? (or 'mall orch. (1932). 

(•933)°“ t:>U,nmer ’ Au,umn - Winter. Spring) 
• Les Sourires 3 symph. movements (1933) 

ISSSLr&rXtIt 7 ” mph - <■»»)• 


Symphony No. 3 (1940). 

A Celtic legend , 3 symph. pictures (1940) 

*• Entrance of the Knights of the Round 

, ti T m C ° Jlh o( King Arthur. 

*• The Dance of Vivian with die Spirit* of Earth. 

3 . Sea<rossing of Merlin. 

Symphony No. 4 (1943). 

4 Rhapsodies (Partisan. Croatian. Dalmatian. Bvelo- 
nwian) for small orch. (1943). * 

3 Oriental Dances for small orch. (19461. 

Symphony No. 3 (1947). 

Symphony No b (largely built upon the “ new scales ") 

* Dubrovnik Impressions ’ for small orch. (1950). 

VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 

; Kujawiak * (1930). 

I'rimavera (1931). 

! # A I’anlique ’ (a variations) (1933). 
t.h.insoii noire ’ (1936). 

‘ Piri/i tgsknoty • (• | Ur Yearning Song ') (19,6; 

‘ Concert bucolique' (1946). i h 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

4 small orch. 

4 Song. (S. Dingo./) for baritone (1944). 

Kolysanka Fed (The Lullaby „f feti •> (Lin* 

• *.l' V - anil small orch. (I 9 J 9 ). 

i.ch. M*>. ’ ( ’■”' " 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

' Mediiaiioii 7 for 4 cellos (1913). 

• 11. ** for soprano A viola (1916;. 

Hibdotchinois for flute. hrll* a pf. (, y ,6). 

*' l4rtn * d * * ,Njuhr <*««*»«! Barney) 

String Quartet No. 1. 

‘ Caprices' for coloratura soprano, viola A nf 
String Quartet No. 2 (1936. 1 9 7) ‘ 

n7T.9^h ( Sra Shamif * •> <»' A 

‘ Anclante semplicc * for 2 vns. (19.4, 

Iron I hi I lr. de usvon * for 2 vns. <1944 
A Little joke for 2 vns. A cello (19,4 
Ave vita (• A Tale of Life ') for 2 tS! * pf. (.943,. 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

’ Conte incrvolleiiK * for viola 19161 
Aricita ’ for cello (1923). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

J*n!S IU ' ,C * (,9 ' 5) - 

Kefleclions inusicales * (191c). 

2 Miniatures (1919). 

* Propot s^neux et plaisani * (1920). 

SONGS 

^'•h , ®l'v' l ^ , (n 3 a^Ihren , bu,^ , for 4 ^Isei^.^^^^ jjgjj- 

Ho r & M) v - SJIJ,,>CVK ' for 

i 0, .V J v, kj . ’ ( ‘J hf Bi,th ,hr Lullaby‘i 
(Rina Siulh-Mafera) for mezzo-soprano (1930). 

VOCAL QUARTET 

3 old Canzonets from Dubrovnik for men's voices (1935, 

C. R. II. 


soprano and small 


ROGUES’ MARCH, THE. Originally a 
military- quickstep, which for some reason it 
became appropriate to use when offenders 
were drummed out of the army. When for 
theft or some other crime it was decided to 
expel a man from the regiment, the buttons 
bearing the regimental number and other 
special decorations were cut from his coat, 
and he was then marched, to the music of 
drums and fifes playing ’The Rogues’ March \ 
to the barrack gates and kicked or thrust out 
into the street. 

The present writer, though he made diligent 
search, was unable to find any traces of the 
tunc before the middle of the 18th century, 
although there can be but little doubt that the 
air, with its association, had been in use long 
before that tune. About 1790, and later, a 
certain more vocal setting of the air was used 
lor many popular humorous songs; ' Robin¬ 
son Crusoe ' Abraham Ncwland ’ and the 
better-known ' Tight little island ’ are among 
these. I his las. song, as * The Island \ was 
ssritten by Thomas Dibdin about 1797 « and 
sung by a singer named Davies at Sadler’s 
Wells in that year. 

The original ‘ Rogues’ March ’ stands thus: 

^ OuTnu T in m-h-h 



n&.r.j£riSSfflM 


# ?r\z gf £f f icrfj-p J-I 

It is found in many .8.1,-ccntury collections of 
ftfc and Mute music; the above copy is from 

1 he Compleat lutor for the Fife London, 

printed for and sold by Thompson & Son 
8v °. e - * 759 -Co. . ’ 

ROGUSKI, Gustaw (A. Warsaw, ,830;* 
Warsaw, 1921). * J ’ 

Tolish composer and teacher. He was a 
pupil of Mane Kiel and lastly Berlioz. He 

vran n ta,^, l and for 

the W harmony and counterpoint at 
the Warsaw Conservatory. 7’offCther will. 
/cleAski he published a text-book on harmony 
an,l a few years later a small pocket dictionary 
°f musicians. I lc composed many songs with 
a pianoforte accompaniment, a Symphony, [ 
Masses, several motets, 2 string Quartets a 

Trim a Id, T and pidnoforU ‘' 2 pianoforte 

2 r :| S ri J ’ P * CCCS for Pianoforte and 

™ ,d * f " r or &™> ^ well as choral 

vsorks for men s and mixed chorus. H c also 
translated Trout’s ’ Orchc-stration ’ into Polish 

* D, Win'» Memoirs. 
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(1906). His most famous pupil was Pade¬ 
rewski. c. R. H. 

ROHR FLUTE. See Organ Stops. 

ROI ARTHUS, LE (Opera). See Chaus- 

SON. 

ROI CANDAULE, LE (Opera). See 
Bruneau. 

ROI DAVID, LE (Opera). See Honegger. 

ROI DE LAHORE, LE (Opera). See 
Massenet. 

ROI DES AULNES, LE (Opera). See 
Benoit, P. 

ROI DES VIOLONS (Fr.=king of the 
violins). A title of great interest as illustrating 
the struggle between art and authority. 
Although F*lis sneered at it as a ** litre vain 
et ridicule ” it was actually an honourable 
one, not only in France, but elsewhere. In 
England, during the 12th century, there was 
a rex juglalorum who was probably ” king " 
of the royal minstrels, since the juggler 
( jongleur ) at that date was practically identical 
with the minstrel; for as the French poet, 
quoted by l)u Cange, says: 

("il juti'.'lrurt in pic* etturent, 

S'oni vicllct cl lurpo print*. 

(Ilumoni. voim, ver*. ct rcpri*c», 

1.1 genet chanlt not uni. 

In 1277 a certain Robert, in England, was 
styled ’* King of the Minstrels ", and we may 
assume that he had juridical power over his 
subordinates, just as the heralds were subject 
to the authority of a " King-of-arms ". 

An organization of the same kind existed in 
France from the year 1295, when Philippe IV 
created a rex ministelorum. together with an 
appropriate court. It was actually a pro¬ 
fessional guild, anil the like had already been 
established (1288) in Vienna. Main/ was 
soon to adopt a similar society (1353), while 
a Pfeifer-Konig was known in Germany from 
1400 at latest. 

One of the last English minstrel ** kings " 
was John Caumz (Coombs), who was per¬ 
mitted to go abroad in 138b and the following 
year became " Roi des violons " in Paris, as 
may be seen below. John Cliff was " king " 
of the mtneiireux Ju roi when the English King 
Henry V set out for France in 1413, but he 
was the last, William I.angton, in 1423. being 
styled “ Marshal ”. 

On 14 Sept. 1321 the meneslrieis or fiddlers 
of France formed themselves into a regular 
corporation, with a code of laws in eleven 
sections, which was presented to the Provost 
of Paris and by him registered at the Chatclet. 
The Confraternity, founded by thirty-seven 
jongleurs and jongleresses, whose names have 
been preserved, prospered so far as in 1330 to 
purchase a site and erect on it a hospital for 
poor musicians. The building was begun in 
1331, finished in 1335 and dedicated to St. 
Julian and St. Genest. The superior of this 


Confrcric dc Saint-Julicn des Mcn6tricrs was 
styled " king”, and the following were “Rois 
dcs mcnctriers ” in the 14th century: Robert 
Cavcron, 1338; Copin du Brcquin, 1349; 
Jean Caumcz, 1387; Jchan Portcvin, 1392. 

In 1407 the musicians, vocal and instru¬ 
mental, separated themselves from the mounte¬ 
banks and tumblers who had been associated 
with them by the statutes of 1321. The new 
constitution received the sanction of Charles 
\ I on 24 Apr. 1407, and it was enacted that no 
musician might teach or exercise his profession 
without having passed an examination and 
been declared sufficient by the " Roi dcs 
incncstrcls " or his deputies. These statutes 
continued in force down to the middle of the 
17th century. History, however, tells but little 
about the new corporation. The only rois 
whose names have been preserved in the char¬ 
ters are: Jchan Boissard, called Vcrdelei, 
1420; Jchan Facien, the elder, and Claude dc 
Bouchardon, oboes in the band of Henri III, 
•5751 Claude Nyon, 1590; Claude Nyon, 
called Lafont, 1600; Francois Rishomme, 
1615; Louis Constantin, roi from 1G24 to 
1635. Constantin (</. Paris, 1657) was a 
distinguished artist, violinist to Louis XIII 
and composer of pieces for strings in five and 
six parts, several of which are preserved in the 
valuable Philidor collection. 

In 1514 the title was changed to " roi dcs 
m^nestrcls du royaumc All provincial 
musicians were compelled to acknowledge the 
authority of the corporation in Paris, and in 
the 16th century branches were established in 
the principal towns of France under the title of 
Confrcric de Saint-Julicn des M6n6tricrs. In 
Oct. 1638 I.ouis XIV confirmed Constantin’s 
successor, Guillaume Dumanoir I, in the post 
of “ Roi des violons, maitres A danscr, cl 
joucurs d’instruments tant haul que has ”, 
ordaining at the same time that the “ Roi dcs 
violons ” should have the sole privilege of 
conferring the mastership of the art throughout 
the kingdom ; that no one should lie admitted 
thereto without serving an apprenticeship of 
four years and paying sixty livrcs to the roi 
and ten livrcs to the masters of the Confrcric, 
the masters themselves paying an annual sum 
of thirty sous to the corporation, with a 
further commission to the roi for each pupil. 
The masters alone were privileged to play in 
taverns and other public places, and in case 
this rule were infringed the roi could send the 
offender to prison and destroy his instruments. 
This formidable monopoly extended even to 
the king's band, the famous Twenty-four 
Violins, who were admitted to office by the 
roi alone on payment of his fee. 

So jealously did Guillaume Dumanoir I 
guard his rights that in 1662 he began an 
action against thirteen dancing-masters, who, 
with the view of throwing off the yoke of the 
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corporation, had obtained from Louis XIV 
permission to found an Academic dc Danse. 
The struggle gave rise to various pamphlets ', 
and Dumanoir was beaten on all points. He 
bequeathed a difficult task to his son Michel 
Guillaume Dumanoir II, who succeeded him 
as roi in 1668 and endeavoured to enforce his 
supremacy on the instrumentalists of the 
Op£ra, but, as might have been expected, 
was overmatched by Lully. After his diffi¬ 
culties with the director of the Op*ra, Duma¬ 
noir II, like his father, came into collision 
with the dancing-masters. In 1691 a royal 
proclamation was issued by which the elective 
committee was abolished and its place filled by 
hereditary officials, aided by four others ap¬ 
pointed by purchase. Against this decree the 
corporation and the thirteen members of the 
Academic de Danse protested, but the Treas¬ 
ury was in want of funds and declined to refund 
the purchase money. Not finding himself 
equal to such a-waults Dumanoir resigned in 
1693 and died in Paris in 1697. He delegated 
his powers to the privileged committee of 1691 
and thus threw on them the onus of supporting 
the claims of the Confrerie over the clavccinists 
and organists of the kingdom. A parliament¬ 
ary decree of 1G95, however, set free the com¬ 
posers and professors of music from all 
dependence on the corporation of the mini triers. 

Ihis struggle was several times renewed. 
When Pierre Guignon ( b . 1702; d. 1774), a 
good violinist and a member of the king's 
chamber music and of the royal chapel, 
attempted to reconstitute the Confrerie on a 
better footing, it became evident that the 
musicians as a body were determined to 
throw oir the yoke of the association. Guignon 
was appointed “ Roi dcs violons " by letters- 
patent of 15 June 1741, was installed in 1742, 
and in 1747 endeavoured to enforce certain 
new enactments, but a parliamentary decree 
of 30 May 1750 put an end to his pretended 
authority over clavccinists, organists and other 
serious musicians. The corporation was main¬ 
tained, but its head was obliged to be content 
with the title of - Roi ct maitrc des menetriers, 
joueurs d’instruments tant haul que has, et 
hautbois, et communaut* des inaitres A 
danser ". Guignon still preserved the right of 
conferring on provincial musicians the title of 
" lieutenants geirfraux et particulars *’ to the 
"roi dcs violons", but even this was abrogated 
by a decree of the Conseil d'Ltat, 13 Feb. 1773. 
The last " roi des violons ” at once resigned, 
and in the following month his office was 


,°, r 'I*"' “,' e Principal a,e • f.ubliwmem 
I Academic royalc dc dance (u.) en la \dle dc I’a. 
avec un due our. acadlnuquc pour prouver que 
dance, dans .a plu. noble panic, n’a pa. boom r 
murumenu dc nm.iquc, c« qudlc «« en loul abwlume 
irvdcpcndautc du violon * (Paris, .663, 4 io,. and \ 
U «*• I* < 1 -*''^ IncJ. cooicna 

is reponce picj au hvre dc. uci/e preicndut acadtnucie 
touchanu cc. deux art. • ^p a ,U. 1664. i 3nu y. 

VOL. Vll 


abolished by an edict of the king dated from 
Versailles. o. c., adds. 11. c. p. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

• Abrece hulorique dc la menrxranditc ’ (V'crsaillc, 

_ 1774 )- 

Bernard, B.. ‘ Recherche, sur I'hitloire dc la Corpora- 
lion de. Mlnltricr. * f Bibliotl.eque de 1 ’tcole dc. 
Charles V). 

La Lavrexcik, Lmnsl or. * Guignon' (‘ I.'Ccole 
Irautaue du violon \ II (Pari*. 1923). pp. 40-76. 

• I-e Manage de la mutique avec la tlantc ’ (1A64), 

reprint ed. by J. Gallay (Pari., 1870). 

‘ Recueil d'ediu. arr*t» du Couvcil du Roi. lettre. 
patentes .. . en favour de. iiiuticiens du Koyauinc ' 
(Pari*. 177*). 

• Sututs ei rcclement. de. inaitres de danse el joueurs 

d'm.trumenis . . . registry. au Parleinent le 22 a out 
1659 (P*n». 1751 ). 

Thoixax, R.. ' Louis Constantin, roi de. violon. ‘ (Paris, 
1878). 

Vidal. A., * Le. Instruments a archet \ l-ll (Pari., 
187b). 

Stt all* Guiirnon. Philidor. Vingi-quatre Violons. 

ROI D’YS, LE (Opera). See Lalo. 

ROI D’YVETOT, LE (Opera). See Adam. 
Ibf.rt. 

ROI ET LE FERMIER, LE (Opera). See 
Monsigny. 

ROI L’A DIT, LE (‘ The King hah said 

it ’). Opera in 3 acts by Delibes. Libretto by 
Edmond Gondinei. Produced Paris, Op£ra- 
Comiquc, 24 May 1873. i>t perf. abroad, 
Antwerp (in French), 18 Aug. 1873. 1 si in 
England, London, Prince of Wales's Theatre 
(trans. by R. Temple), 13 Dec. 1894. 

ROI MALGRt LUI, LE (‘ King against 
hi* Will ’). Opera in 3 acts by Chabrier. 
Libretto by Emile dr Najac and Paul Burani. 
Produced Paris. Opera-Comiquc, 18 May 
1887. 1st perf. abroad. Carlsruhr (in Ger¬ 
man), 2 Mar. 1890. 

ROIHA, Eino (Vilho Pietari) ( 4 . Viipuri 
[ViborgJ, 12 May 1904). 

Finnish musicologist. He studied at the 
Sibelius Academy and at the University of 
Helsingfors. In 1943 he took the Pli.D. degree 
with a dissertation entitled * Die Symplionien 
von Jean Sibelius, cine formanaiytischc 
Studic' 1941). He lias also written an 

' Introduction to the Psychology of Music ’ 
(in Finnish, 1949) and a book on Kuula 
(* 05 ^)- In 1930-49 he was lecturer in 
music at the Pedagogic High School of 
Jyvaskyla; in 1949 hr became lecturer and 
in 1930 "reader" at Helsingfors University. 
In his compositions, which include works for 
orchestra, violin, pianoforte and songs, lie is 
influenced chiefly by Skriabin, Baitok and 
Hindemith. He may prove to In- one of the 
significant figures in Finnish musicology. 

_ , A. R. 

Rojas. Francisco de. Set Roland-Manucl (‘ Cflcs- 
tine . incut, m.). 

ROKITANSKY, Hans (Freiherr) von 

<b. Vienna, 6 Mar. 1835; d. Laubcgg Castle, 
Styna, Nov. 1909). 

Austrian bass singer. He was the eldest son 
of Carl, Freiherr von Rokitansky (1804-78), 
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an eminent medical professor. He studied 
singing chiefly at Bologna and Milan, and 
first appeared in England at concerts in 1856. 
In 1862 he made his debut in Prague in ‘ La 
Juive where he fulfilled a very successful 
engagement of two years. In 1863 he sang the 
same part in Vienna, in 1864 obtained an 
engagement there, and he was a member of 
the opera company for many years, retiring in 
1892. His voice was a basso profondo of great 
compass and volume, very equal in all its 
range; he had a commanding presence, and 
was an excellent actor. On 17 June 1865 
he reappeared in London at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre with very great success, and then sang 
there and at Drury Lane for four consecutive 
seasons, and was greatly esteemed. He re¬ 
turned for the seasons of 1876 and 1877 in 
some of his old parts and played for the first 
time the King in ‘ Lohengrin ’ and Giorgio 
in ‘ I Puritani He retired from public life at 
the end of 1894 and became a professor in the 
Vienna Conservatory. a. c. 

ROKITANSKY, Victor von (b . Vienna, 
9 July 1836; d. Vienna, 17 July 1896). 

Austrian singer and teacher, brother of the 
preceding. He became a fashionable singing- 
master in Vienna. From 1871 to 1880 he 
filled the post of professor of singing at the 
Vienna Conservatory. He published * Cbcr 
Sanger und Singen ’ in 1894. a. c. 

ROKSETH, Yvonne (born Rihouet) (b. 
Maisons-Laffittc, 18July 1890; ^.Strasbourg, 
23 Aug. 1948). 

French musicologist and composer. She 
studied the violin at the Paris Conservatoire, 
the organ with Abel Decaux and composition 
with d’Indy at the Schola Cantorum. Later 
she had private composition lessons from 
Roussel. Having taken degrees both in 
science and in letters, she became Professor of 
Music at Strasbourg University in 1937. She 
was one of the finest French musical scholars 
of her period and a specialist in old music, 
especially the early French polyphonists and 
the Burgundian school. She edited the Mont¬ 
pellier Manuscript of 13th-century polyphonic 
music and, for the Socictc Fran^aisc dc 
Musicologie, a choice of old French organ 
music. Her books include studies of 15th- 
ifith-ccntury organ music and a volume on 
Grieg. Among her compositions arc a ‘ Te 
Dcum ’ for chorus, strings and organ, a 
Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra, a string 
Quintet, etc. e. b. 

ROLAND (Opera). See Lully. Piccinni. 

ROLAND-MANUEL, Alexis (b . Paris, 
22 Mar. 1891). 

French composer and writer on music. 
He was a pupil of Roussel for counterpoint at 
the Schola Cantorum in Paris and privately 
of Ravel for composition. In 1947 he was 
appointed vice-president of the French section 


of the I.S.C.M. and professor of general 
aesthetic culture at the Paris Conservatoire, 
and in 1949 he became president of the Council 
of Music (UNESCO). He has contributed 
articles to many periodicals, including the 
‘ Revue musicale ’, ‘ Les Nouvcllcs litt£- 
raircs ’, ‘ Combat ’, etc., and is the author of 
three most comprehensive books on Ravel: 

‘ Maurice Ravel ct son ccuvre ’ (1914), 

* Maurice Ravel ct son ceuvrc dramatique ’ 
(1928) and ‘Maurice Ravel’ (1938); also 
an essay on Manuel dc Falla. He edited 
(with Pierre du Colombier) the section ‘ Les 
Arts ’ in the ‘ Tableau de XX' sicclc ’ (1938), 
published an * Introduction k l’histoirc dc 
l’csthctique de la musique fran?aise ’ (in 

* Musica Etema’, 1947) and, in 1948-51, 
three volumes entitled ‘ Plaisir dc la musique’, 
summarizing his weekly broadcasts over the 
French Radio. 

As a composer as well as a critic Roland- 
Manucl has chosen to play the classic's and 
the French traditionalist's part, in spite, or 
because, of the difficulties involved. He is 
averse from romantic encroachments of auto¬ 
biography or metaphysics on music, yet with¬ 
out illusions about the modern composer's 
chance of resuming the 18th-century artist’s 
function of impersonal and specialized crafts¬ 
manship. His compliance with traditional 
forms and rules is not to be taken at its face- 
value: his style, though unquestionably 
classic in its quality and elegance, is achieved 
by an avoidance of the risks of excessive 
liberty —art won from artifice, and artifice 
redeemed by sensibility and irony. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

* I tabetic el Pantalon \ op/>a-bcmff f (libretto by Max 

Jacob) (1922). prod. Paris, ThdAtre du Trianon- 
Lyrique. 11 Dec. 1922. 

* Le Diable amoureux \ optta Uger (lib. by Roger Allard) 

(•9*9). 

BALLETS 

* Le Touraoi tingulier * (1934). 

' I/Ccran de. jeune. Idle. 1 (1929). 

‘ Elvire * (after Domenico Scarlatti) (> 934 >- 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

* tehee A Don Juan ' by C. A. Puget 094 '). 

* La Ole.tine * by M. Achard, after Franci.co de Rojas 

('943). 

FILM MUSIC 

* I.'Etrange Moruieur Victor/ 

* Remorque./ 

‘ Lumiere d'W.' 

‘ Le ciel ett A vout/ 

CHORAL WORKS 

' Jeanne d'Arc '. oratorio for clioru. & orch. (* 937 )- 

* Benedictione. ’ (Martial de Brive. i 7 «h cent.) lor 

unaccomp. children's chorus (1938)- „ . 

•Cantique de la ugeue ’ (O.T.) for chorus & orch. 
(' 950 - 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symph. poem, ' Le Harem du vice-roi '. 

Symph. poem, ' Tempo di ballo . 

Suite, ‘ Pena di Francia '. 



ROLDAN 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 
Concerto (1938). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
* Troit Romances de P. J. Toalet’ 

Sonnet de Ronsard 1 for voice & sigs. (1934) ( w , 
oongs). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
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Siring Trio. 

Suite in the Spanish style for oboe, 
harpsichord. 


bassoon, trumpet and 


SONGS 

1 Fanzade au sourire de rose' (words by 7 contemn 
French poets) (1913). 

• n!r X *** f^onelle d'Armentiere ' (1918). 

JC P hiU,C VCT,U ' Seise) 

S °fhe!trS Ron ' J,d ’ (,9,4) * lto Voice and Or- 

ROLDAN, Amadeo (b . Paris, 12 Julv 
1 goo; d. Havana, 2 Mar. 1939). 

Cuban mulatto composer. He studied 
violm and composition at the Conservatory 
or Madrid. In 1919 he went to Havana, 
where he became a violinist in the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and in 1932 was appointed its 
conductor. His early works reveal impres¬ 
sionist tendencies; later he turned to the 
.Negro folk music of Cuba for inspiration. He 
was the first to use native percussion instru¬ 
ments in symphonic works. 

Kold&n's harmonic idiom is advanced with¬ 
out being extreme; his rhythmic designs arc 
clear and incisive. His first orchestral work, 

Ubertura sobre temas cubanos * (1925,, 
makes use of Afro-Cuban elements within the 
framework of the traditional form of an over¬ 
ture; his -3 pcqucAos poernas * (1926) are 
thematically derived from regional Cuban 
folksongs. Hold.'ui s most ambitious score is 
the ballet ‘La rebambaramba ’ (1928), a vast 
panorama of Afro-Cuban inspiration, which 
includes six groups of native percussion instru- 
menis His " Afro-Cuban mystery play", 

LI milagro de Anaquill* * (1929) j, similarly 
indigenous m character. He further wrote 

Uani negra* (1929) f„ r voice and seven 
instruments; 1 Poema negro' (1930, for 
string quartet; * Motives de son ’ (1930) for 
voice and eleven instruments; * Tres toques * 

( 1 93 1 ) small orchestra and an instru¬ 
mental suite, Ritmicas* (.930), of which 
two numbers are scored for native percussion 
instruments only. With Alejandro Caturla. 
Ro'dan b regarded as a founder of the modem 
school of Cuban music. N 5 

Midi -tUir'Nnrx. Atrjo. * I_a munra rn Cub. * 
'Mexico, 1946). pp. 3:16-44. 

t r'a, 0 ' ' V -U.KO, dr I Jtlno . 

America (Mexico. 1947), ||. 850-33. 

ROLFE & Co. English firm of pianoforte 
makers established in London. William Rolfe 
was at 112 Cheapsidc in 1796 as a music-seller 
and publisher of minor musical works, also as 
maker of musical instruments. Before this 
date he was partner in a small music-publishing 


firm, Culliford, Rolfe & Barrow, at the same 
address, about 1790. With Samuel Davis, 
Rolfe took out a patent for improvements in 
pianofortes on 31 Jan. 1797, and his piano- 
fortes had some degree of reputation. His 
business continued until 1806, when the firm 
was W illiam Rolfe & Sons, and in 1813 thev 
had additional premises at 28 Ixmdon Wall. 
Rolfe & Sons (or Co.) remained in Cheapside 
for many years. In 1850 the number had 
been changed to 61 and the London Wall 
premises to 31 and 32. They removed to 12 
Great Marlborough Street (1869) and then 
11878) to 11 Orchard Street. During the 
1880s their place of business was at 6 Lower 
Seymour Street, but after 1890 no traces of 
them can be found, p K 

Rolf.en. Johan Nordahl. Ciri<* R (8 soup). ' 
ROLL hr. roultmeni ; Gcr. Witbe !; Ii a |. 
rojlo, tullo) . The name given to a tremolo 
effect on the drum. 

ROLLA, Alessandro (b . Pavia, 6 Apr. 
• 757 » d. Milan, 15 Sept. 1841). 

Italian violinist, violist, conductor and com- 
poser. He first studied the pianoforte, but 
soon exchanged it for the violin, which he 
learned under Renzi and Conti. He had also 
a great predilection for the viola and wrote 
and |>erformed in public concertos for that 
instrument. In 1782-1802 he was leader of 
the orchestra at Parma, and it was there that 
Paganini was for some months his pupil. 

In 1802 he went to Milan as leader and con- 
doctor of the opera at La Scala, in which 
post he gained a great reputation. 1 le became 

i ®?5 . a Pressor at the Milan Conservatory. 

Kolia % compositions had considerable sue- 
cess «n their time: they consist of several 
ballets for Milan, Rome, Vienna, etc., a large 
number or violin duets, some serenades, trios, 
quartets and quintets for stringed instruments, 
and concertos for the violin and for the viola 
as well as songs. p n 

. Antonio (A. Parma, 18 Apr. 

i/98; d. Dresden, 19 May 1837). 

Italian violinist and composer, son of the 
preceding. He was a pupil of his father and 
became leader of the Italian Opera orchestra 

' J, n }***’ rc,a,n,n « “*•“ post until 
1835. He published concertos and solo pieces 
for the violin. * 

(3 song*). ’ 

ROLLAND, Rornain (b. Clamccy, Niftvrc. 
29^Jan. 1866; d. Vfeelay, Yonne, 30 Dec. 

French man of letters and musical scholar. 

He was a pupil at the Paris Ecole Normale 

f, U SfT r ? ( ' 886_ ®?)» a S'W in history, pupil 
at the Bcole Fran^aisc in Rome (1889-91) and 
fha'gf de mission in Italy (1892-93). He was 
made docteur e, Ullres on 19 June 1895 and 

article°u/\l r^,V' *' in an obiluarv 
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presented a musical thesis (the first to follow 
that of Jules Combarieu) — 4 Lcs Origincs du 
theatre lyrique modernc: histoirc de l’opera 
en Europe avant Lulli ct Scarlatti His 
Latin thesis was entitled * Cur ars picturae 
apud Italos xvi. saeculi deciderit? * 

Rolland became president of the musical 
section of the £colc des Hautcs Etudes 
Socialcs (1901) and gave a course of lectures on 
the history of music at the Ecole Normale 
Supericurc, and in 1903 at the Sorbonne. 1 
He resigned this educational work for reasons 
of health and lived in Switzerland from 1913 
to 1938. He then returned to France and 
lived in retirement at Vizelay. 

Rolland wrote for the 4 Revue de Paris ’, 
‘ Revue d art dramatique * and 1 Revue musi- 
cale' of J. Combarieu, the the 

' Encyclopedic musicale ’ of Lavignac ; and 
he published the following works: 4 Beet¬ 
hoven ’ (1903), 4 Paris als Musikstadt ' (1905), 
4 Haendel' (1910), 4 L‘Op*ra au XVI I« stole' 
(‘ Encyclopedic * Lavignac), 4 Beethoven : les 
grandes Ipoqucs crtatrices ’ (1930), 4 Goethe 
et Beethoven’ (1932) and 4 Beethoven ct lc 
chant de la resurrection: la messe solennellc 
ct les derntoes sonates ’ (1937). He collected 
a certain number of studies in 4 Musicicns 
d’aujourd’hui ’ and 4 Musiciens d’autrefois * 
(2 vols., 1908: 2nd ed. 1925; Eng. trans. 
* 9 * 5 )* an<1 4 Voyage au pays du passe* 
( 1919 ; 2nd ed. 1920). The vast novel 
‘Jean-Christophe’ (10 vols., 1904-12), in 
which the hero is a musician, must be included 
among the musical works of Rolland. 

As a dramatist Rolland produced or pub¬ 
lished between 1897 and 1925 a certain 
number of works, collected together under the 
title ‘Theatre de la Revolution’and ‘Theatre 
de lame He published in addition 4 Fran¬ 
cois Millet ’ (London, 1902), 4 Lc Theatre du 
peuplc (1903), ‘La Vie de Michel-Ange ’ 

( 1 9 ° 5 )* ' Vic de Tolstoi ’ (1911); also various 
novels of a philosophical and social nature: 
‘Colas Breugnon ’ (1914; publ. 1918), 

' Cierambault ’, ‘ L’Amc cnchainec ’, collections 
of articles ( 4 Au-dessus de la melee’, 1917, 
etc.). Many of his works have been translated 
into other languages. 

Rolland, whose works and ideas, of great 
individuality, have been much discussed, was 
a laureate of the French Academic (Grand 
Prix dc Literature, 1913) and received the 
Nobel Prize for ‘Jean-Christophe * in 1916. 

j. C. P. 
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{ .*' «/**.Honcfircr (incid. m. for 2 plays). Ibert (' 14 
uillet . mod. m.) Kabalevsky (' Craftsman of 
lamecy . opera), kocchlin (' 14 Juillct', incid. m.; 
Buisson ardent . 2 symph. poems). Lopatnikov 
( Damon opera). Milhaud (' 14 Juillct’, funeral 
march). Roussel (do., contrib. to incid. m.). Tchercp- 
mn (A.. Esprit triompliant ', do.). 

ROLLE, Johann Heinrich (b. Qucdlin¬ 
burg, 23 Dec. 1718; d. Magdeburg, 29 Dec. 

« 785 )- 

Gcrman organist and composer. He was 
the son of Christian Friedrich Rolle (</. Mag¬ 
deburg, 1751), who was town musician of 
Qucdlinburg until 1721 and then of Magde¬ 
burg. In 1732, when only fourteen years of 
a S r - J- H. Rolle held the post of organist at 
St. Peter’s Church at Magdeburg. He was 
at Leipzig University in 1736 and migrated 
to Berlin in hopes of some legal post; but, 
this failing, he adopted music as his career, 
and about 1740 entered the court chapel of 
Frederick the Great as a chamber musician 
(viola player). There he remained till 1746, 
w’hcn he took the organist’s place at St. John’s 
Church, Magdeburg, as town musician, 
and worked there with uncommon zeal and 
efficiency. His industry seems almost to have 
rivalled that of Bach himself. He left several 
complete annual series of church music for 
all the Sundays and festivals: cantatas for 
Easter, Whitsuntide and Christmas, of which 
many are in the State Library of Berlin ; five 
Passions and at least sixty other large church 
compositions. Besides these there exist twenty- 
one large works of his, of a nature between 
oratorio and drama, such as ‘ Saul, or the 
Power of Music ’, ‘Samson', ‘ David and Jona¬ 
than ’, 4 The Labours of Hercules ’, 4 Orestes 
and Pylades ’, 4 Abraham on Moriah ’, * The 
Death of Abel ’, etc. The last two were for 
many years performed annually in Berlin and 
were so popular that the editions had to be 
renewed repeatedly. In addition to these he 
left many instrumental compositions. 

Other members of the family were musi¬ 
cians, though of no particular importance. 
Johann Heinrich’s elder brother, Christian 
Carl (b. Qucdlinburg, 1714), was cantor of 
the Jerusalem Church in Berlin about 1760. 
Between him and Johann Heinrich there was 
a second son of Christian Friedrich, whose 
Christian names are not known. Christian 
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Carl had two sons who were concerned with 
music: Friedrich Heinrich, who left a bio¬ 
graphy of his father, and Christian Carl, jun., 
who succeeded his father as cantor in Berlin. 

o. 

Bibl.—Kaestnf.r, Rudolf, * J. H. Rolle 1 (Cassel. I 93 »)- 

Rollet, A. Sm Schumann (Clara, 6 *on&» from 
* Jucundo 

Roll!, Paolo Antonio. St* Bononcini (*, lib.). 
Corradmi (' Polifcmo \ lib.). Galuppi (* Penelope 
lib.). Handel (6 I? 7 | lib*.). Rolli (5 lib*.). Scarlatti 
(5. ‘ Narcbo *, lib.). 

RdLLIG, Johann Georg (b . Berg- 
Giesshubel, Saxony, 1710; d. Zerbst, 29 
Sept. 1790). 

German violoncellist and composer. He 
studied at Dresden, chiefly under Zelenka, 
becoming cellist in the court chapel at Zerbst, 
where he later became Konzertmeitter. He was 
also a famous teacher and composed church 
music, cantatas, etc. E. v. d. s., rev. 

RdLLIG, Karl Leopold (6. ?; d. Vienna, 
4 Mar. 1804). 

German or Austrian conductor, composer 
and inventor. He was from 1764 to 1773 
conductor of Arkcrinann’s theatrical company 
at Hamburg. 1 le improved and was a virtuoso 
on the armonica and invented the Orphica 
and Xanorphica (improved pianoforte and 
archipianoforte). In 1797 hr was appointed 
to the Imperial Library in Vienna. 

Rdllig composed a Sings pit!, * Clarivse, oder 
Das unbekannte Dicnstinadchen ’ (libretto 
based on Marmontel’s dramatic version of his 
story ‘ La Bergen* des Alpes *, produced at 
Hamburg on to Oct. 1771) ; music for a play, 
‘ Tcutomar’ (score, dated Oct. 1779, preserved 
in Vienna) ; concertos and pieces for the 
above instruments; interludes for orchestra ; 
songs, etc. He also wrote theoretical works. 

e. v. d. s.. adds. 

Rollinat, Maurice. St* l/wlller (a Khapt.dict fcr 
oboe, viola & pf.). 

ROL6N, Jose (b. Ciudad Guzmin, 22 
June 1883; d. Mexico City, 3 Feb. 1945). 

Mexican composer, fie received his rudi¬ 
mentary training in his native town; in 1903 
he went to Paris, where he studied the piano¬ 
forte with Moszkowski. He returned to 
Mexico in 1907 and founded a music school 
at Guadalajara. In 1927 he again went to 
Paris, where he studied with Nadia Boulanger 
and Paul Dukas. Returning to Mexico 
once more in 1930, he taught composition at 
the National Conservatory in Mexico City. 
His music reflects Mexican rhythms; the 
texture is impressionistic, but economical in 
sonority. His major works are a symphonic 
poem, * Id festin de los cnanos ’ (Mexico 
City, 4 Mar. 1928), and an orchestral legend, 
‘ Cuauhtemoc ’ (Mexico City, to Jan. 1930). 
His last work, a Concerto for pianoforte and 
orchestra, was performed by the Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Mexico on 4 Sept. 1942. Rolon 
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also wrote a Symphony, a string Quartet, 
numerous pianoforte pieces and songs. 

N. S. 

ROMA (Opera). Set Massenet. 

Romain, Jule*. St* Auric (‘ Manage <lr M. I* 
Trouhadec ’, incid. m.). 

ROMALIS. See Polo. 

ROMAN, Johan Helmich (b. Stockholm, 
26 Oct. 1694; d. Haraldsmila nr. Kalmar, 
19 Oct. 1758). 

Swedish composer and conductor of Finnish 
origin. He was a descendant of Johannes 
Raumannus who was born at Raumo e. 1570 
and became a professor at Uppsala in 1598 anti 

a pastor in Stockholm in 1604. Kaumannus’s 
great-grandson. Johan Roman (d. 1720) a 
violinist at the Swedish court, was J. H. 
Roman's father. 

At the age of seven Roman made his first 
appearance as a violinist, and at seventeen he 
was a member of the court orchestra, playing 
both violin and oboe as soloist. During his 
youth lie laid the foundations of his unusually 
wide knowledge of languages: English, 
French, German and Italian as well as Latin 
and Greek. In 1714 he was sent by Princess 
(later Queen) Ulrika Eleonora, at her own 
expense, to study in Ixmdon. There he be- 
came a pupil of Ariosti and Pcpusrh, learned 
to know Handel and Bononcini, joined the 
Italian opera orchestra of the King's Theatre, 
Havmarket, and was known as “ the Swedish 
virtuoso ". He entered the service of the Duke 
of Newcastle in 1717, but was recalled to Stock¬ 
holm in 1720 to Ix-come deputy director of the 
court music until 1729. when he was appointed 
director-in-chief. In 1735 he was granted 
leave of absence to travel abroad for the benefit 
of his health and to collect new music for per¬ 
formance in Sweden. He was thus able to 
renew his acquaintance with Handel, whom lie 
venerated, to visit Paris to study French music, 
and to spend a considerable time in Italy, 
where hr met many of the leading musicians of 
the day, with some of whom he afterwards 
maintained a correspondence. He returned to 
Stockholm by way of a tour through Germany 
in 1737 and resumed his duties until 174^ 
when, owing to declining health, he retired 
from active musical life in the capital, to 
s|>cnd his remaining years on his estate at 
Haraldsmila. He had been elected a member 
of the Swedish Academy of Science in 1740. 

Roman is known as “ the father of Swedish 
music ", not only on account of his notable 
activities as a composer of music of many kinds 
for church and state occasions, and as'a solo 
performer and conductor, but also by reason 
of his extensive services to the art of music in 
Sweden. He developed the limited resources 
and founded an excellent choir and orchestra 
which performed his own compositions and 
some of the best music of the time, particularly 
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Handel’s works, many of which Roman copied 
out himself, supplying choral and other vocal 
works with Swedish words. To increase his 
usefulness as a teacher he translated into 
Swedish Pcpusch's ‘ Treatise on Harmony 
Gasparini’s 4 L' armonico pratico al cimbalo * 
and Keller's 4 Complete Method of Attaining 
to Play a Thoroughbass . . He was instru¬ 
mental in reforming Swedish church music by 
substituting Swedish for Latin words, and he 
made a collection of 20 hymns for the prin¬ 
cipal festivals of the church’s year, using music 
by various composers (Lassus, Carissirni, Loui, 
I'ux, Crolt, etc.), to which he adapted suitable 
Swedish texts. 

Roman realized the need for systematic 
musical training and wished to inaugurate a 
“ seminarium musicum ” in Sweden, but 
although he was unable to carry out this plan 
himself, it came into operation shortly after 
his death, with the founding of the Academy 
of Music in 1771 and the appointment of one 
of his pupils as the first director. 

As a composer Roman was strongly influ¬ 
enced by his contemporaries in other coun¬ 
tries, especially Handel, and his own music 
shows little distinctively Swedish character, 
except possibly in his religious and other songs. 
During his lifetime the only works he pub¬ 
lished were the 4 XII Sonatas ’ for flute, viola 
da gatnba and harpsichord in 1727 and 

4 Assaggio ’ for violin (or viola) solo in 1740. 

Some of his manuscripts were lost in the fire 
which destroyed the library of the University 
of Abo in 1827, but the majority arc preserved 
in the libraries of the Royal Academy of Music, 
Stockholm, and the University of Uppsala. 
They include: 

A Swedish Mam. 

3 Cantatas. 

82 Motels. 

21 Symphonies. 

2 Church symphonies. 

6 Overtures. 

5 Suites. 

2 Conccrti grossi. 

5 Concertos for violin. 

1 Concerto for oboe d’ amorc. 

Many songs with orchestra or coniinuo. 

17 Trio sonatas. 

12 Chamber sonatas for flute, viola da eamba and 
harpsichord. 

Over 20 sonatas and other pieces for solo violin (or 
viola). 

1 Sonata for flute solo. 

12 Harpsichord suites. 

12 Harpsichord sonatas, and other pieces. 

A complete thematic catalogue of all these 
works forms the second volume of Patrik 
Vretblad’s monograph on the composer. 

Among modern reprints and first editions 
published by Nordiska Musikforlaget, Stock¬ 
holm, under the editorship of P. Vrctblad, H. 
Rosenberg and V. Sodcrholm, arc the follow¬ 
ing : Concerto grosso in Bb major; Church 
Symphony; violin Concerto in D minor; 

12 Chamber sonatas; 6 Trio sonatas; 7 
psalms (separately) for mixed chorus and 


orchestra; a few solo songs; Sonata No. XI 
for piano. K D 
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ROMANCE (Eng. and Fr.; Ger. Roman ze ; 

I tal. romanza). A term of very vague significa¬ 
tion, answering in music to the same term in 
poetry, where the characteristics arc rather 
those of personal sentiment and expression 
than of precise form. But the Romanze in 
Mozart’s D minor pianoforte Concerto, whose 
main section differs (if it is thought to differ 
at all) from other slow movements of his by 
the extremely tender and delicate character of 
its expression, may have seemed to the com¬ 
poser to represent what was then something 
new in music by the agitated (and indeed in 
the light of later music extremely 44 romantic ’’) 
middle section. Beethoven’s two Romances 
for violin and orchestra (Opp. 40 and 50), on 
the other hand, show nothing unusual in their 
form, and the same is true of Schumann’s 
4 Drei Romanzen * for pianoforte (Op. 28). 
Schumann also affixed the title to three move¬ 
ments for oboe and pianoforte (Op. 94) and 
to a piece in D minor (Op. 32 No. 3), in much 
the same sense that he used the inscription 
44 Im Lcgcndcnton ” in the middle of the first 
movement of the Fantasy in C major (Op. 17). 

In vocal music the term is obviously derived 
from the character or title of the words. In 
English poetry there arc few 44 romances ”, 
though such of Moore’s melodies as 4 She is 
far from the land ’ might well bear the title. 
But in France they abound, and some minor 
composers (such as Puget and Panseron) de¬ 
rived nine-tenths of their reputation from 
them. Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs without Words’ 
arc called 4 Romances sans paroles’ in French. 
From about the 18th century until recently 
French songs in general were called romances , 
just as in German they arc called Lieder , and the 
term is still in use, though melodies is now more 
generally current. In medieval France, how¬ 
ever, the romance was a type of song for 
several voices. G., adds. e. d. 

■ * Svcrnk Tidskrifi for Musikforskning.’ 
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ROMANCE SANS PAROLES. See Song 
without Words. 

Romanelli, Luigi. St* Rossini (* Pie Ira del para- 
gone \ lib.). Weigl (a. * Rival* di sc stesso \ lib.). 

ROMANESCA. See Galliard. 

Romani, Felice ( 4 . Genoa, 31 Jan. 1788; «/. Mo* 
nefflia, Riviera, 28 Jan. 1865). 

Italian librettist. He was educated for the law, but 
forsook it for literature, writing for the stage and early 
becoming poet to the royal theatres in Italy, a post he 
lost on the fall of the French government there. He 
then wrote many successful stage pieces, but his fame 
now rests mainly on his opera librettos, which reached 
the number of fully a hundred. He was for many years 
editor of the * Garzetta Piemontese \ but became blind 
later in life and received a government pension. 

S,t alio Bellini (7 libs.). Bizet (• Parisina \ opera). 
Donizetti (9 libs.). Elisir d' amore (Donizetti. lib.). 
Glinka (song). Gyrowetz (‘Finto Stanislao* Giomo 
di regno *|, lib.) Libretto. Lucrezia Borgia (Donizetti, 
lib.). Mayr (S.. 2 libs.). Nfercadante f Normanai a 
Parigi *, lib.). Meyerbeer (a libs.). Morlacchi (* Gianni 
di Parigi *, lib.). Norma (Bellini, lib.). Rossini (3 libs.). 
Sonnambula (Bellini, lib.). Vaccai (‘ Giulietta e 
Romeo * lib.). Verdi (* Giorno di regno *. lib.; 1 song). 
Winter (* Maometto II *, lib.). 

ROMANI, Pietro (b. Rome, 29 May 1791 ; 
d. Florence, G Jan. 1877). 

Italian conductor and composer. He was 
a pupil of Fenaroli and was for many years 
singing-master at the Realc Istituto Musicale 
and conductor at the Teatro della Pergola at 
Florence. He wrote two operas, * II qui pro 
quo’ (Rome, 1817) and ‘Carlo Magno ’ 
(Florence, 1823), also music for several ballets. 
For the performance at the Pergola of Rossini’s 
‘Barbiere di Siviglia’ in Nov. 1816 Romani 
wrote a new bass aria for Bartolo, " Manca un 
foglio " to replace the original " A un dottor 
della mia sorte ", which seems to have been 
beyond the capacity of the singer Paolo 
Rosich. This is still to be found in some 
modern editions of the vocal score and con¬ 
tinues to be occasionally sung. Romani was a 
friend of Rossini and Meyerbeer. As a teacher 
he was highly esteemed by his contemporaries. 

A. L. 

ROMANO, Giulio. See Caccini, Glut 10. 

Romanov, K. Stt Glazunov (’ King of the Jew* *. 
incid. m.). 

ROMANTIC. An adjective used, rather 
loosely, as the antithesis of "classical ”. Both 
terms were taken from literature and brought 
into musical aesthetics during the early years 
of the 19th century, and have remained in use 
as convenient labels for certain kinds of 
musical expression. Roughly speaking, by 
classical we mean ( e.g .) Bach, Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
Brahms; by romantic (e.g.) Weber, Berlioz, 
Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and Wagner. Now¬ 
adays it is seen that it is impossible to draw a 
clean dividing-line ; all the composers named 
in the classical group can be shown to possess 
romantic qualities, but at the time the idea of 
the romanticists really meant no more than 
modernity, the spirit of unrest and desire for 
progress which appears at the close of every 
epoch. Pater says that Rousseau's statement 
“ I am different from all men I have seen. If 


I am not better, at least I am different " is 
representative of the whole movement. Beet¬ 
hoven’s death closed the epoch which brought 
with it the solidification of structure. But he 
had opened the way to the expression of a 
strongly personal note, and the fact that the 
forms were settled left composers the freer to 
work in their own way. The point of view 
changed; it became possible to open up less 
elevated and simpler paths; in opera the 
subject drawn from Greek and Roman mytho¬ 
logy’gave way to the homely, the national and 
the fantastic; the symphonic poem took the 
place of the symphony, while the range of 
musical expression through the means of the 
pianoforte became greatly widened in the 
hands of Chopin and Schumann. In effect 
music became more democratic, and the 
demands for more colour and variety, syn¬ 
chronizing with improvements in certain 
musical instruments, notably the pianoforte 
and the brass instruments, had far-reaching 
results. n. c. o. 
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ROMBERG. German family of musicians. 

(1) Anton Romberg { b. ?;«/.?) I 

(a) Heinrich Romberg (b. ?; d. ?)| " ,r ‘" 
a pair of inseparable brothers who dressed 
alike and lived together at Bonn. They were 
still alive in 1792. 

(3) Anton Romberg (b. Westphalia, G 
Mar. 1742; d. ?, 14 Dec. 1814), a bassoon- 
player, lived at Dinklagc (Duchy of Olden¬ 
burg), gave concerts at Hamburg and lived 
long enough to play a concerto for two bassoons 
with his youngest son, 

(4) Anton Romberg (b. Dinklagc, 1777; 
d. ?) 

(5) Bernhard Romberg (b. Dinklagc, 12 
Nov. 1767; d. Hamburg, 13 Aug. 1841), 
eldest son of (3) and brother of (4), violon¬ 
cellist and composer. He is regarded as the 
head of the school of German cellists. When 
only fourteen he attracted considerable atten¬ 
tion in Paris during a visit there with his 
father; from 1790 to 1793 he was in the band 
of the Elector of Cologne at Bonn at the same 
time as F. A. Rics, Rcicha and the two Beet¬ 
hovens. During the French invasion he 
occupied himself by a professional tour in 
Italy, Spain and Portugal, and was well 
received, especially in Madrid, where Ferdi¬ 
nand VII accompanied him on the violin. 
His cousin Andreas (8) went with him, and on 
their return through Vienna late in 1796 they 
gave a concert at which Beethoven played. 1 


' Thayer, II. 16. 
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After his return Bernhard married Catherine 
Ramckc at Hamburg. From 1801 to 1803 he 
was professor in the Paris Conservatoire, and 
we next find him in the king's band at Berlin. 
Spohr « met him there at the end of 1804 and 
played quartets with him. After one of Beet¬ 
hoven’s early quartets Romberg asked how 
Spohr could play “such absurd stuff”, which 
is of a piece with the well-known anecdote of 
his tearing the copy of the first Rasumovsky 
Quartet from the stand and trampling on it. 

Hie approach of the French forces in 1806 
again drove Romberg into the world, and in 
1807 he was travelling in southern Russia, but 
returned to Berlin and was court Kapt llme is ter 
Irom 1815 to 1819, when he retired into private 
life at Hamburg. In 1814 he visited England, 
giving a concert at Willis’s Rooms on 27 June. 
In 1822 he went to Vienna, in 1825 to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow, to Frankfort o/M. in 
1836. and in 1839 to London * and Paris, 
where his * Method for the Violoncello’ (1840) 
was adopted by the Conservatoire. 

Bernhard Romberg materially extended the 
capabilities of the cello. His concertos may 
be said to contain implicitly a complete theory 
of cello playing as practised in his time. He 
also composed cello solos of various kinds, 
string quartets, pf. quartets, a Funeral Sym¬ 
phony for Queen Louise of Prussia, a Con¬ 
certo for two cellos, his last considerable work, 
and the following operas: * Die wiederge- 
fundene Statue’, words by Schwick after Gozzi 
(1790), and ‘ Her Schiffbruch ’ (1791), both 
written at Bonn; ‘ Dom Mcndoce, ou Lc 
Tuteur portugais \ with his cousin Andreas 
(Paris, 15 Feb. 1802); * Ulysses und Circe’, 
after Calderon (Berlin. 27 July 1807); ‘ Ritter- 
treue’, 3 acts (Berlin, 31 Jan. 1817); and 
4 Alma ’ (Copenhagen, 15 May 1824). 

(6) Karl Romberg (6. St. Petersburg, 17 
Jan. 1811; d. ?), son of (5), violoncellist. He 
played in the court orchestra at St. Peters¬ 
burg in 1832-42 and afterwards lived at 
Vienna. 

( 7 ) Gerhard Heinrich Romberg ( b . ?, 8 

Aug. 1745; </. ?), brother of (3), clarinet 
player and music director at Munster. He 
lived with his brother at Bonn for some time 
and had several children, of whom the most 
celebrated was 

(8) Andreas Jakob Romberg ( b . Vechta 
nr. Munster, 27 Apr. 1767 ; d. Gotha, 10 Nov. 
1821), violinist. When only seven he played 
in public with his cousin Bernhard, with whom 
he remained throughout life on terms of the 
closest friendship. At seventeen he excited 
great enthusiasm in Paris and was engaged 
for the Concert Spirituel (1784). In 1790 he 

1 Autobiography. I. 78. 

’ He do« not seem to have played on this occasion ; 
but a slight trace of his presence is perhaps discoverable 
in an overture of his nephew's, which closes the Phil¬ 
harmonic programme of 17 June 1839. 


joined his cousin at Bonn, played the violin in 
the electors band and accompanied him to 
ItaK-in 1793. in Rome they gave a concert at 
the Capitol (. 7 Feb. .796). Andreas then 
made some stay in Vienna, where Haydn 
showed great interest in his first Quartet. In 
1 797 he went to Hamburg and in 1798 made 
a tour alone. In 1800 he followed Bernhard to 
Paris and composed with him ‘Dom Mendoce, 
ou Le I utcur portugais ’. The opera failed, 
and the success of their concerts was but 
partial, so Andreas left for Hamburg, where he 
married and remained for fifteen years. He 
next became court Kapellmeister at Gotha, 
where he died in very great destitution. Con¬ 
certs were given in various towns for the 
benefit of his widow and children. The 
l niversitv of Kiel gave him an honorary 
doctor'sdegree. Apart from the above, Andreas 
Romlierg composed six symphonies, quartets, 
quintets, a Te Deum, Psalms, a Dixit, Magni¬ 
ficat and Hallelujah, several operas: 4 Das 
blaue Ungehrucr ’ and ‘ Dcr Rabe ’, both 
based on Go/zi and written at Bonn in 1788 
(the latter produced at Hamburg, 7 Apr. 1794); 

' Die Macht der Musik ’ (1791); 4 Die Nebcl- 
knappen ’ (1 793 ): ‘Die Ruinen zu Paluzzi ’ 
(produced Hamburg, 27 Dec. 1811), 4 Die 
Grossmut des Scipio ’ (produced Berlin, 4 Mar. 
•S.S). His best-known work is the setting of 
Schiller's ‘ Lied von der Glocke ’, which kept 
its place in concert programmes for many 
years. 4 The Transient and the Eternal ', 

’ The Harmony of the Spheres \ 4 The Power 
of Song * and a Te Deum (in D major), as well 
as 4 The Lay of the Bell were all published 
with English words by Novello. His Toy 
Symphony (erroneously published by Breitkopf 
& Hartel under Bernhard's [5] name) is now 
and then played as an alternative to Haydn's, 
and was chosen for performance by an extra¬ 
ordinary company, embracing most of the 
great artists of London, on 14 May 1880. 

( 9 ) Cyprian Romberg (b. Hamburg, 28 
Oct. 1807 ; d. Hamburg, 14 Oct. 1865), son of 
(8), violoncellist. He was a pupil of his uncle 
Bernhard (5), made concert-tours, became a 
member of the court orchestra at St. Peters¬ 
burg and published compositions for his in¬ 
strument. 

(10) Heinrich Romberg ( b . ?; d. ?), son 

of (8). is, with his brother (9), mentioned in 

A.M.Z. 

(11) Balthasar Romberg (b. ?, 1775; d. 

?, I 79 2 )* brother of (8), violoncellist. 

(12) Therese Romberg ( b . ?, 1 791 ; d. ?), 

sister of (8), had a considerable reputation as 
a pianist. f. g., rev. 
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ROME. The earliest history of music in 
Rome after the official establishment of 
Christianity is intimately bound up with the 
papacy and its institutions. The Schola 
Cantorum, opened near the basilica of San 
Giovanni in Laterano, with the object of 
providing singers for the functions organized 
by the popes, was the centre from which the 
liturgical chant in Rome radiated and the 
instrument used by the popes for the purpose 
of disseminating their instructions in this 
matter. The organization of the Schola thus 
became the model for other similar institu¬ 
tions. Boys who were taught there, chosen 
from among those who showed outstanding 
musical gifts, received a complete education 
in all the principal scholastic subjects. The 
influence exercised by this school in early 
times makes it improbable that there can 
lie any truth in die assertion that Guido 
? Arezzo, having settled in Rome in 1027, 
intended to establish a specific singing-school 
there. What seems more credible is that the 
approval vouchsafed to his theories by Pope 
John XIX entailed the adoption of his teach¬ 
ing-methods by the Schola. It is, however, 
debatable whether the singing confined itself 
to pure monody or whether at this early ag, 
some sort of polyphonic liturgical singing was 
already current, as Guido's writings appear 
to suggest. The youngest members of the 
•Vhola, the children, are known to have taken 
a prominent part as early as the end of the 
papacy of John VIII (872-82) in some secular 
• vents, singing joyous or burlesque songs at 
the popular feasts of the Carnival, mid-larnt 
and Whit Sunday. 

The gradual decline of the Schola Can- 
toruin led to its complete cessation during the 
period when the papal seat was transferred 
to Avignon, and it was altogether suppressed 
by Urban V in 1370. Only a small part „f 
m functions and its importance was inherited 
by the chapel at Avignon, which almost 
exclusively cultivated French polyphony at 
first and afterwards favoured the Flemish 
school. Only singers of advanced years were 
employed, some of whom also had a reputa- 
u°n as composers, and they were almost 
exclusively non-Italian. Even after the return 
of the popes to Italy (1377), during the stormy 
period of history up to the middle of the i th 
century, the chapel, which formed part’of 
the pope s personal retinue, rarely had its 
centre permanently in Rome and was thus 
unable to exercise any real artistic influence. 

During that time the most noteworthy 
musical events in Rome of which we have in¬ 
formation arc those of a popular religious 
character connected with the activities of the 
numerous religious fraternities which had 
arisen during the second half of the 13th cen¬ 
tury on the model of those of Umbria and 
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Tuscany. In Rome, too, the singing of the 
religious laudt practised by the fraternities was 
not long in giving rise to the so-called deoozioni. 
which took the form of sung and acted 
dramatic scenes. Of a few of these popular 
religious dramas performed in the 14th and 
15«h centuries the words have come down to 
us, though not the music : the most extensive 
is a ' Lauda in dccollatio (xic) sancti Johannis 
Baptutac • rhc custom prevailed for a 
long time; as late as the first half of the 16th 
century the Arciconfraternita del Gonfalonc, 
in which all the most ancient fraternities had 
Pecome united, undertook almost annually 
the staging of the grandiose rappresentazioiu of 
the Passion, held at the Coliseum on Good 
1-riday More a great concourse of people. 
Other sacred dramas were enacted near the 
baMhcas °f San Giovanni and San Pietro, until 
laul III put an end to them in 1530 by an 
interdict. 

Sixtus IV, who was pope from 1471 to 
UH4. reorganized the papal chapel and in- 
creased the number of singers; but almve 
a ' hc increased its artistic influence by the 
ollici.il and public status he gave it. The 
same pontiff planned in 1480 the establish¬ 
ment a musical chapel at St. Peter’s, dis¬ 
tinct from that of the Sistinc chapel. But his 
•flea was not carried out until 1513, when 
Julius II assigned to the new chapel, which 
took Its name from him (Cappclla Giulia), 
the lunds required to maintain twelve singers 
and twelve scholars, with two music masters 
ami grammarians, i bis po,>c was parti, u- 
larly anxious that the school thus constituted 
should supply the singers for the papal chapel. 
Who until then had always beer, recruited 
Irorn abroad. Nevertheless, Arcadclt was 
appointed as the first ,nan,ro <lc pulli in , vt q, 
and « 155, Palestrina was the first to bear 
the title of maestro di capprlla dr I la basilica 
i at,cana. In later tunes the most famous 
rrsacstn to follow him in the |h»s, were Virgilio 
Mazzocchi (1629-46), Orazio Bcncvoli (164G 
H>72) and Domenico Scarlatti (1715-10). 

following the example of the Vatican 
PaMlita, other chapels arose in various Roman 
churches I he Capprlla musicalc nclla 
Protobasihca d, San Giovanni in Laterano 
was founded 1533 by Cardinal dc Cupis, 
one of whose hrst masters of the children was 
Lassus ,1341) ; and Palestrina became chapel 
master there after his dismissal from the 
Vatican chapel (.355-61). The Cappclla di 
musica nella Bas.hca Liber,ana (Sanla Maria 

i .hT,7 r s I , u,,d r d aboui ihc sai " c 
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1 5 ^ 7 ). Giovanni Maria Nanini (1567-75), 
Domenico Allegri (1610-29), Anionio Maria 
Abbatini (1640-45 and 1649-57) and Ales¬ 
sandro Scarlatti (1703-9). 

The church of San Luigi dei Francesi also 
had a musical chapel before long, and other 
religious establishments practised and taught 
music, such as the Seminario Romano, the 
Collegio Germanico and the Ospedalc di 
Santo Spirito in Saxia, where, according to 
an old custom, the infirm were entertained 
with musical performances. For recreation 
as well as religious edification music was culti¬ 
vated at the oratories of San Girolamo della 
CaritA and of Santa Maria in Vallicella, both 
founded by St. Philip Ncri, and at the Jesuit 
oratory of the Crucifix in the church of San 
Marcello. 1 

These ecclesiastical institutions were schools 
from which issued not only the masters of 
sacred polyphony and oratorio, but also 
composers and performers of many of the 
earlier operas. As a rule sacred and secular 
music was practised by the same musicians in 
Rome. In a satire by Salvator Rosa we find 
the complaint that the same singers who had 
impersonated Phyllis or Chloris in the evening 
would the next morning attend a religious 
ceremony in church. The fact is that even 
before Innocent XI had prohibited the appear¬ 
ance of women at any stage spectacle, female 
parts had often been interpreted by men: 
thus, for instance, the parts of Angelica and 
Bradamante in the * Palazzo incantato di 
Atlantc * by Luigi Rossi were entrusted in 
1642 to two famous male sopranos of the 
time, Cavalierc Loreto Yittori (the composer 
of ‘ Galatea ’) and Marco Antonio Pasqualini, 
both singers in the Sistinc chapel. 

Details of schools run by private persons, 
apart from those attached to the churches, 
arc due to belated records or faulty readings of 
documents. As late as 1685 a famous letter 
from Antimo Libcrati first informs us that a 
certain Gaudio Mel was supposed to have 
founded a school about 1539 and to have had 
Palestrina, Animuccia and G. M. Nanini as 
pupils there. But his name is confirmed by 
no old source, and as regards Palestrina we 
have already seen that he was one of the 
children at Santa Maria Maggiorc. Baini’s 
notes, too, which arc in any case unreliable, 
about a school kept by Giovanni Maria 
Bernardini, assisted by Palestrina and later 
by the younger Bernardino, must refer to 
the teaching these masters imparted at the 
chapels to which they belonged. Those who, 
after the brothers Nanini, acquired the greatest 
reputation for their “ school of music ", 
Paolo Agostini and Virgilio Mazzocchi, were 
maestri at the Vatican basilica. Nicola Viccn- 
tino alone kept a small private school about 
1 See Ora 1 orio. 


! 549 » to which a few of his familiars were 
admitted ; but his teaching, which originated 
in an acrimonious dispute on the part of this 
would-be restorer of the ancient Greek modes, 
had no appreciable results. 

Information about the methods of teaching 
at the Roman schools was given by G. A. 
Angclini Bontcmpi 2 , who was a pupil of 
Mazzocchi: 

In the morning one hour was given daily to practising 
difficult passages, a second to the shake, a third to the 
study of literature, and another hour to singing with 
the master before a mirror; in the afternoon an hour 
was occupied in the study of the theory of music, 
another in writing exercises in counterpoint, and 
another in literature; the remainder of the day was 
employed in practising the harpsichord and in com¬ 
position. 

The sludy of music was often begun at a 
very tender age: Ottavio Pitoni, who was 
afterwards the master of Durante and Leo, 
born in 1657, was sent at the age of five to 
learn music from Pompco Natale at Santa 
Maria Maggiorc. The ‘ Solfcggiamenti ' 
written by him for his pupils show that even 
in those days vocal virtuosity tended to imi¬ 
tate the instrumental style. Those who chiefly 
devoted themselves to vocal teaching in the 
second half of the 17th century were Giuseppe 
and Francesco Maria Fcdc and Giuseppe 
Amadori, a pupil of Agostini. 

Early Opera.— The first operatic per¬ 
formances in Rome were, as before at Florence, 
in the nature of sumptuous private entertain¬ 
ments and were enacted in the palaces of the 
most powerful Roman families. The Barbcrini 
family was particularly lavish and gave in its 
splendid new palace of the Four Fountains a 
long series of ostentatious spectacles between 
1634 and 1656. Other private theatres were 
that inaugurated in 1678 by the Marchcsc 
Capranica and that built in the early years of 
the 18th century by Cardinal Ottoboni in the 
Palazzo della Canccllcria. In 1669 Clement IX 
(who, like Cardinal Giulio Rospigliosi, was 
the librettist of several of the operas per¬ 
formed at the Barbcrini palace) authorized 
Count Giacomo d’Alibert, one of the gentle¬ 
men of Queen Christina of Sweden, to erect a 
theatre intended for the public performance 
of operas. This Tcatro di Tor di Nona, 
opened in 1671, had no easy career : opposed 
by the successors of Clement XI, it remained 
open only until 1676, and again from 1690 to 
1696. Pulled down in 1697 and reconstructed 
in 1733, it was given up mainly to serious 
opera, but found itself subjected to the com¬ 
petition of other theatres. 

The Tcatro Capranica, after serving for 
private performances, was opened to the 
public in 1695, but it too suffered various 
interruptions : from 1711 to 1747 serious operas 
were given there, but after its reopening in 
1754 it served for comic opera. The Tcatro 

* ' Hbtoria musica * (Perugia. 1695). p. 170. 
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delle Dame, built in 1717 by Count d’Alibert’s 
son, for a whole century divided the honours 
of opera seria production with the Tcatro 
Argentina, built in 1732 by Duke Giuseppe 
Sforza-Cesarini. Reports of fofrign visitors 
agree that these theatres, although among the 
largest in Europe, were not very well kept 
and decorated. All the same, the managers, 
and sometimes the papal government too, 
had much trouble with the disputes that often 
arose between the most powerful Roman 
families and the ambassadors of foreign 
powers over the appropriation of the best 
boxes. Performances at first took place only 
in the Carnival, but later they were also 
allowed in the autumn and spring. Of smaller 
importance musically were the Tcatro Pace 
and the Tcatro Valle. 

Publication .—The very active life of Rome 
(luring the 16th and 17th centuries was re- 
I Ice led in a remarkable activity in the field of 
music printing. After those issued in Venice 
by Petrucci, the earliest publications of musical 
works were printed in Rome, from 1510 on¬ 
wards, by Andrea Antico da Montona. In 
151H Antico became associated with the 
Florentine Jacopo Giuntu, who afterwards 
also financed Pasotti, the brothers Valerio 
and I.uigi Doric© of Brescia. During the 
second half of the 16th century and the whole 
ol the 17th followed Antonio Barrc, Paolo 
Masotti, Luca Antonio Soldi, Giovanni 
Battista Roblctti, Bartolomeo Zannetti and 
the Mascardi family. Roman music printing 
is also noteworthy for the introduction of an 
important innovation: the engraving on 
copper plates in place of composition with 
movable type. This was begun in 158b by 
Simone Vcrovio, who was followed by Xiccolb 
Muzio and Niccold Borbonc. 

Conorroazionf. t»i Santa Cf.cii ia.— Tradi¬ 
tion assigns to the year 1566 the foundation 
of one of the most important Roman musical 
institutions, past and present, the Congrega- 
zione del Musici di Roma, under the aegis of 
St. Cecilia. The canonical sanction given to 
it by Gregory XIII was converted into a 
public assignment by his successor, Sixtus V. 
by a decree dated . May 1585. The names of 
its first director and of nineteen of its members 

among whom were Palestrina, Marenzio, 
the brothers Nanini, Annibale Stabile, Zoilo, 
Giovannclli, Soriano and Jean dc Macque — 
arc to Ik- found in a collection of madrigals 
Published in 1589 (• U gioie: madrigali a r, 
voci di diversi eccellentissimi musici della 
Compagnia di Rorna ’). 

Housed provisionally at first in the church 
of Santa Maria della Rotonda (Pantheon), 
the company had its seat by 1622 at Sari 
Paolo Decollato, a church of the Barnabites 
in the Piazza Colonna, and later in the convent 
of Santa Maria Maddalcna; towards the 


end of the 17th century it moved to another 
Barnabite church, San Carlo a’ Catinari, 
where afterwards it erected a chapel of its 
own. Its chief task was that of mutual 
assistance, both material and spiritual; but 
others concerned with music soon imposed 
themselves. In 1634 Urban VIII conceded to 
the Congregazione the supervision of musical 
education and the revision of all publications 
of sacred music; but the same pope revoked 
these privileges two years later. By a papal 
decree of 1689 all musicians were l>ound to 
observe the statutes of the Congregation; in 
1709 it was ordained that iLs licence was 
necessary- for exercising the profession. Soon 
after this the Congregation began to suffer 
from oppodtion, and in 1716 a papal decree 
unfavourable to the institution was passed ; 
but m 1741 it was flourishing again, and in 
1762 a privilege was granted to the cardinal 
protector giving him the general direction of 
all ecclesiastical music in Rome. Those quali¬ 
fied for admission were matUri di cappella, 
organists, public singers and well-known 
instrumentalists. Corelli was head of the 
instrumental section in 1700. 

Th. Congregazione di Santa Cecilia had a 
|*eru»d of serious decadence during the early 
years of the 19th century, corresponding to 
the general decline of church music ; but the 
title °f Academy conferred on it by Gregory 
XIV in 1839 transformed it from a profes- 
Mon.d association into a cultural institution 
and opened up new fields of activity for it. 
After two fruitless attempts to found a music 
school in connection with the Academy 
1 >847 and 1857), the enterprise of two young 
mendscrx, Giovanni Sgainbati and Ettore 

lui'-lh, had a better success, and they opened 
in the building of the Academy (then in the 
\ ia Ripetta) free courses for pianoforte and 
for viohn. This first nucleus was soon en¬ 
larged by other courses, while a committee 
presided over by Filippo Bornia paved the 
way for the official establishment of a Licco 
MuMcale. This was inaugurated on 3 Mar. 
1H70 m the Academy’s later home, the ex¬ 
convent of the Ursulines between the Via dci 
Greci and the Via Vittoria. It developed 
quickly under the auspices of the government, 
the council of the Province of Rome and the 
municipality, extending its curriculum to 
every branch of musical theory and practice. 

In 1878, newly housed, the library of the 
Accademia was opened to the public: this 
received the addition in 1882 of a go’vern- 
mcntal section comprising the Orsini collec¬ 
tion acquired by the State in 1875 and part of 
the musical works of the 16th century, some 
of which had previously belonged to various 
Roman and provincial libraries and some to 
the suppressed monasteries. Thus was formed 
the Bibhotcca Musicale Governativa Santa 
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Cecilia, which includes a section belonging 
to the Academy and forms to-day one of the 
most important collections in Itaiv, to which 
copies of every Italian musical publication 
have to be presented by law. The Licco, too, 
was transformed in 1919 into a State Conserva¬ 
tory. The Academy reserved for itself the 
organization of special finishing courses. 

The building of a large concert-hall fur¬ 
nished with a great organ allowed the 
Academy in 1893 to launch important musical 
performances. From 1908 onwards the hall 
was given up almost exclusively to chamber 
music, for the orchestral concerts, consider¬ 
ably strengthened by the establishment of a 
permanent orchestra, were found to require 
more ample space. Until 1936 its centre was 
the Augustro, after that the Teatro Adriano, 
and since 194G it has l»ccn the Tratro Argen¬ 
tina. Since 1935 additional summer concerts 
have been given in the o|»cn air, at the 
Basilica di Masscn/io. In the course of over 
3000 concerts the most famous conductors and 
soloists of every nationality have made it 
possible for the Roman public to acquire the 
widest knowledge of the classical and modern 
musical repertory. 

Other Concerts. Although younger than 
the Santa Cecilia, the Accadcmia Filarmonica 
Komana may pride itself on more than a 
century of notable activity. It was founded 
in 1821 by the Marchese Raflaele Muti 
Papa/urri and had for its chief aim to give 
concert performances of all the operas which 
for various reasons, but particularly owing to 
the severity of the pontifical censorship, were 
prevented from appearing on the Roman 
stage. Dissolved in 1 JM»« for its demonstra¬ 
tions in favour of national unity, it was re¬ 
constituted in 1868. After the fall of the 
pontifical government in 1870, which disposed 
of its former purpose, it resolved to devote 
itself to the performance of im|>ortant choral 
works. From 1920 it also organized note¬ 
worthy annual series of chamber music, 
furthering especially new compositions or 
works never before given in Koine. It has 
for many years had its own permanent string 
quartet and, according to the purpose for 
which it was founded, still encourages among 
its members the formation of instrumental 
and choral groups of amateurs. 

( hitstanding among the minor Roman insti¬ 
tutions must lie mentioned those who aimed 
at furthering the public's taste for cham¬ 
ber and orchestral music, such as the Societa 
Musicale Komana and the Societa Orchestrate 
Komana. The latter, conducted by Kttorc 
Pinclli, upheld its concert activities for a 
quarter of a century, from 1874 to 1898. thus 
anticipating the Accadcmia di Santa Cecilia in 
that field. 

Opera. —The public taste for opera by no 
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means diminished in Rome during the 19th 
century. The Argentina, Apollo (formerly 

I or di Nona) and Valle theatres, where this 
form of spectacle was particularly cultivated, 
vied in the ffrst half of that century with those 
of Milan and Naples. On their stages 
numerous operas by Rossini (‘ Barbierc di 
Siviglia \ ‘ Ccncrentola », ‘ Matildc di Sha- 
bran '), Donizetti, Pacini, Mercadantc, Pc- 
trclla and some of the earlier ones by Verdi 
(‘ I due Foscari *, 4 La battaglia di Lcgnano \ 

II I rovatorc ’) received their baptism. A 
Period of decline began during the succeeding 
decades, until a new opera-house was opened, 
the I catro Costanzi, in which again important 
first performances took place, including those 
of several operas by Mascagni and two works 
by Puccini (* Tosca ’ and * Trittico *). The 
Iratro Apollo, after more than two centuries 
of activity, was demolished in 1889. The 
Costanzi, modernized and embellished, ac¬ 
quired in 1928 the name of Teatro del- 
P Opera and, with a subsidy from the State, 
is devoted to the production, in addition to 
the current operatic re|XTlory, of important 
Italian and foreign novelties and of old o|>cras 
of special artistic and historical interest. Since 
1938 operatic performances arc also given in 
the summer, out of doors, in the impressive 
setting of the ruins of the Ferine di Caracalla. 

n. p. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET (Musical Works 
on). See Shakespeare. 

ROMEO ET JULIETTE. Opera in 5 
acts by Counod. Libretto by Jules Barbier 
and Michel Carre, based on Shakespeare’s 
* Romeo and Juliet ’. Produced Paris, 
Theatrc-Lyriquc, 27 Apr. 1867. 1st perf. 
abroad, London, Covcnt Garden Theatre (in 
Italian), 11 July 1867. 1st in U.S.A., New 
York (in Italian), 15 Nov. 1867. 
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ROMEO UND JULIA AUF DEM 
DORFE (‘ A Village Romeo and Juliet»). 

Opera in 3 acts, with a prologue, by Delius. 
Libretto by the composer, based on Gott¬ 
fried Keller's story. Produced Berlin, Royal 
Opera, 21 Feb. 1907. 1st perf. in England, 
London, Covent Garden Theatre (trans. by >) 
22 Feb. 1910. 

ROMER, Emma (b. ?, 1814; d. Margate, 
11 Apr. 1868). 

English soprano singer. She was a pupil of 
Sir George Smart and made her first appear¬ 
ance in London, at Covent Garden Theatre, 
on 16 Oct. 1830, as Clara in * The Duenna \ 
She met with a favourable reception and for 
several years filled the position of prima donna 
at Govern Garden, the English Opera-House 
and Drury Lane Theatre, with great credit. 
In 1852 she took the management of the 
Surrey 1 heatre, with a company containing 
Elizabeth Poole and other good singers, and 
brought out a series of operas in English. 

Emma Romer was rarely heard in the con- 
cert-room, but appeared at the Westminster 
Abbey Festival in 1834. She was the original 
singer of the I i tic-par is in Barnett's • Mountain 
Sylph ' and ' Fair Rosamond \ Her per- 
formanee of Amina in the English version of 
Bellini s ' Sonnambula ' was much admired. 

ROMERO, Mateo ("Maestro Capitin") 

(b. ?; d. Madrid, to May 1847). 

Spanish composer (?) of Flemish origin. It 
is uncertain whether he was !»orn in Flanders 
or a Spaniard of Flemish descent (his name is 
said to have l>cen originally Rosmarin). He 
joined the royal chapel in Madrid in 1594 as 
cantor, liecoming maniro in .598. There were 
at that time two choirs, the Spanish and the 
Heinnh, Capitla espaiiola and Capilla flatruma. 
Romero belonged to the latter ami was a pupil 
of Philip Ropier. His name appears again in a 
list dated 1O04; m 1609 he succeeded Rogicr 
and was ordained priest, being appointed to 
a chaplaincy (cap,ilanla) at Toledo (Capilla 
dc los Reyes Nuevos) in 1624. In 1633 he 
retired on a pension, being succeeded in the 
choirmaster’s post by Patino, while in 1638 he 
was sent, rather against his will, „ n a musical 
mission to the Duke of Bragan/a in Portugal. 

I he duke, on his accession to the throne of 
lortugal in 1640, rewarded him with the tide 
of Cap,ltdn cantor de la Corona, and mentioned 
him (after his death) in his ' Defence of Modern 
Music , published in 1649. 

Romero ( 4 * El Maestro Capitin ”, as he was 
usually called) had an immense reputation in 
the Peninsula. The * Cancionero dc Sablo- 
nara ' (manuscript at Munich and a copy in 
Madrid) contains 22 compositions by him for 
3 and 4 voices, including settings of poems by 
•he great dramatist, Lope dc Vega. Other 
works by him are included in the ' Libro de 
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tonos humanos», collected by Diego Pizarro 
(Madrid, Bibl. Nac., M. 1262), while church 
music by him is preserved at Saragossa, Seville 
and other cathedrals. A motet (* Libera me ’) 
for 2 choirs was printed by Eslava. 1 

ROMILDA E COSTANZA (Opera).' '.See 

Meyerbeer. 

ROMOLO ED ERSILIA (Opera). See 

Metastasio. 

RON, Jean (Johan) Martin de [b. 

Stockholm, 13 Nov. 1789; d. Lisbon, 20 Feb. 
,8 * 7 )» 

Swedish clarinettist, bassoonist and com¬ 
poser. He w as the son of Jacob dc Ron who 
was born at Frankfort o M. in 1739, settled in 
Stockholm in 1775 and died there in 1826. 
Martin dc Ron is thought to have been a pupil 
of the Finnish composer and clarinettist 
Bernhard Cruscll. He composed chamber 
music and songs to French, Dutch, German, 
Italian and Swedish words, travelled to 
Ainsterdam and Lisbon for business purposes 
and wrote articles for the ‘Allgemcinc Musik- 
/citung , among which those describing 
musical life m Portugal are the most interest- 
ing His compositions show the influence of 
\N el»er and Spohr in regard to harmony, but 
his use of syncopation anticipates the pro¬ 
cedure of Schumann and Brahms. He intro¬ 
duced passages of recitative into his songs and 
wrote phrases of irregular bar-lengths. His 
orchestration was good, especially in the treat¬ 
ment of the woodwind instruments. He 
showed little interest in the pianoforte or in 
the smaller forms of coin|>osiiion. 

The follow ing are Ron’s works: 

PUBLISHED 

Qumic for pf flute. clar.. horn A bauoou. Q„. 

» Vi" - HoJon 1 ,, .*T ,or b *'»on & orcli.. Op. 7 . 

UN l*t .BUSHED 
Ven* for Irnor & ore I,. 

String Quartet. c: mi. 

Sun.* Quart el. C mi. 

I wo other*, unfinished. 

Irio h>r 1 4.. «lar. & Immooi,. 

IT.. ••rrrrtln an,I a pf. solo, 

of m ‘ " C,r p,wn,rd lo «»•«• Academy 

l.u»uf Fredno och Martin «le It,.,.: Wienklavwcmn 

RONALD, (Sir) Landon(actually Russell) 

/• l * ond " n « 7 June ,873; d. London, ,4 
Aug. 1938). ’ 4 

English conductor and composer. The son 
of the popu ar composer Henry Russell, he 
was educated at St. Marylcbone and All Souls 
Grammar School in London and also at 

' Sr, Mnjana, Rev. de FUoL cpifi., , 9 , 9i VI. 
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Margate. At an early age (1884) he entered 
the R.C.M. as a student, where his teachers 
during the next five years included Parry 
(composition), Franklin Taylor (pianoforte) 
and Henry Holmes (violin). He had left the 
R.C.M. when in 1891 he attracted attention 
by his skilful performance of the pianoforte 
solo music to Wormser’s wordless play, 
‘L’Enfant prodigue’, with which he went on 
tour in the provinces. Mancinelli, then con¬ 
ductor at the Covent Garden Opera, next 
secured him an engagement as maestro al piano 
for the season of 1891, and his work there 
with the famous singers of the day and under 
Mancinelli gave him a thorough education in 
the traditions of opera. He toured as con¬ 
ductor with Augustus Harris's Italian opera 
company through two seasons and subse¬ 
quently directed some English opera perfor¬ 
mances at Drury Lane Theatre, maintaining, 
however, his close connection with Covent 
Garden till after the death of Harris. He also, 
during this period (1894), toured in America 
as accompanist to Melba. When he left 
Covent Garden the fact that no other oppor¬ 
tunities for operatic conducting arose caused 
him to accept for a time a post as conductor of 
musical comedy at the Lyric Theatre. 

Ronald, however, was a man to make his 
own opportunities. He turned to concert 
work, accepted a summer engagement at 
Blackpool and there decisively proved his 
power of handling an orchestra. The forma¬ 
tion of the London Symphony Orchestra in 
1904 brought him before the London public 
in symphonic work, and his position was con¬ 
solidated by an invitation to Berlin, where, as 
in Vienna, Leipzig, Bremen and ultimately in 
Rome, where (1909) he gave the first per¬ 
formance there of Elgar's first Symphony, he 
won the applause of continental audiences. 
At home his work was continued in several 
seasons at Blackpool, in promenade concerts 
at Birmingham and in the north with the 
Scottish Orchestra. In 1909 he became 
permanent conductor of the New Symphony 
Orchestra, and his Sunday concerts at the 
Albert Hall and the series of symphony con¬ 
certs at Queen's Hall were a regular feature 
of the London season until 1914. In spite of 
the mass of educational and executive work 
which his appointment as Principal of the 
G.S.M. (1910) necessarily entailed, Ronald 
continued his connection with the Royal 
Albert Hall Orchestra (the later name of the 
New Symphony Orchestra), and also fre¬ 
quently undertook single concerts of the Royal 
Philharmonic Society. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of 
Ronald’s art as a conductor was the complete¬ 
ness and care with which he controlled his 
forces. Everything was accomplished with 
the utmost deftness, and in concerto work with 


soloists he was the ideal accompanist. His 
most distinguished interpretations were in the 
symphonic work of Elgar. Ronald’s com¬ 
positions are numerous, but must be regarded 
as a secondary activity in his career. They 
include 

Incidental music to a dramatized version of Robert 
Hichens’s * The Garden of Allah ' (London. Drury 
Lane Theatre. 1921). 1 

' A Birthday Overture ' for orch. 

Scena, * Adonais * (Shelley), for voice & orch. 

Scena, ' The Lament of Shah Jchan for voice & orch. 
Many songs and pianoforte pieces. 

His songs were for a time highly successful with 
a wide public, one of them, ‘ Down in the 
forest ’, having attained that almost embar¬ 
rassing popularity which falls to the lot of the 
fluent writer. Ronald was knighted in 1922; 
in that year he published a book of reminis¬ 
cences, ‘ Variations on a Personal Theme 
and in 1931 a second • Myself and Others ’. 

11. c. c. 

RONCAGLIA, Gino (b. Modena, 7 May 
1883). 

Italian musicologist. He studied the piano¬ 
forte, violin and composition, but decided to 
devote himself chiefly to research in musical 
history* and to music criticism. He published 
numerous historical monographs, especially 
on music and musicians connected with the 
musical life of Modena (Stradclla, Fogliani, 
Giovanni Bononcini, Orazio Vecchi). He 
is also the author of a substantial work on 
Verdi (‘ L’ aseensionc creatriee di Giuseppe 
Verdi’, Florence, 3rd cd. 1951), a book on 
Rossini (‘Rossini 1 ’ Olimpico’, Milan, 1946), 
another on the 18th century (‘ II mclodioso 
settecento ’, Milan, 1934) and two of varied 
studies (‘Invito alia musica ’ (1947] and 
‘ Invito all' opera ’ [1949)). c. M. c. 

RONCONI. Italian family of singers. 

(«) Domenico Ronconi (b . Lcndinara 
nr. Rovigo, 11 July 1772; d. Milan, 13 Apr. 
1839). He first appeared on the stage in 1797 
at the Tcatro La Fcnice, Venice, and obtained 
great renown both as a singer and actor there 
and in other Italian cities. He sang in Italian 
opera in St. Petersburg (1801-5), was director 
of the Italian opera in Vienna in 1809, sang 
in Paris in 1810 and was engaged at Munich 
in 1819-29, becoming a teacher of singing 
there. He founded a vocal school at Milan in 
1829. 

(2) Giorgio Ronconi (b. Milan, 6 Aug. 
1810; d. Madrid, 8 Jan. 1890), baritone, son 
of the preceding. He received instruction in 
singing from his father and began his dramatic 
career in 1831, at Pavia. He sang in some of 
the small Italian cities, then in Rome, where 
Donizetti wrote for him ‘ II furioso ’, ‘ Tor¬ 
quato Tasso ’ and ‘ Maria di Rohan ’, in 
which last he obtained one of his greatest 
triumphs. He also appeared at Turin, Flo¬ 
rence and Naples, where on 8 Oct. 1837 he 
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married Elgucrra Giannoni, who, according 
to some accounts, had recently sung with 
success at the Lyceum and King's Theatres in 
London. After singing the title-part in the 
production of Verdi’s ‘ Xabucodonosor ’ at 
La Scala, Milan, in Mar. 1842, he began his 
career in London at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
on 9 Apr. 1842 as Enrico in ‘Lucia’, and was 
well received during the season. His wife was 
with him, but neither then nor five years later 
did she make the least impression on the 
English public. He then made a provincial 
tour with her, Thalbcrg and John Farrs-. In 
the winter he played at the Theatre- 1 (alien in 
Paris, with such success that he was engaged 
there for several subsequent seasons and at 
one time was manager of the theatre. He was 
also engaged for Vienna, Pest, Madrid, Bar¬ 
celona and Naples. He reappeared in ten¬ 
don on 13 Apr. 1847, at Govern Garden. He 
then sang at the Italian Opera every season 
until 1866 inclusive, excepting in 1855 and 
1862. His Rigoletto was unrivalled, but his 
Don Juan was a disappointment. He sang in 
America (1866-74) with great success, and on 
his return to Europe he became a teacher of 
singing at the Conservatory of Madrid. In 
1UG3 he founded a school of singing at 
Granada. A warm appreciation of his powers 
appears in Santley's * Student and Singer ’. 

(3) Felice Ronconi (b. Venice, 1811; d. 
St. Petersburg, to Sept. 1875), brother of the 
preceding. Under the direction of his father 
he devoted himself to instruction in singing 
and became a professor in 1837 at Wur/burg, 
later at Frankfort o/M. and in 1844-48 at 
Milan. He was similarly engaged for some 
years in London and finally in St. Petersburg. 
He was the author of a method of teaching 
singing and of several songs. 

(4) Sebastiano Ronconi (b. Venice, May 
1814; d. Milan, Jan. 1900), baritone, brother 
of the preceding. He received instruction 
from his father and the elder Romani, and 
made his first appearance in 1836, at the 
Tcatro Pantera, Lucca, as Torquato Tasso 
(Donizetti), in which part throughout his 
career he made one of his greatest successes. 

I Ic enjoyed considerable popularity in his own 
country, in Vienna and in Spain, Portugal 
and America, as an able artist in the same 
line of parts as his brother — unlike him in 
personal appearance, being a tall thin man, 
but like him in the capability of his face for 
great variety of expression. He appeared in 
London on 17 Dec. 1836, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, and also sang for a few nights at the 
King’s Theatre, as well as at the Philharmonic, 
on 27 Feb. 1837. He reappeared in i860 at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. He retired from 
public life after a career of thirty-five years 
and settled in Milan as a teacher of singing. 

A. C. 
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RONDEAU. French name for a short 
poem of six or eight lines, containing but two 
rhymes, and so contrived that the opening and 
closing lines were identical, thus forming as it 
were a circle or round. The name has come to 
be used in music for a movement constructed 
on a somewhat corresponding plan. But it is 
also the ordinary French word for “ rondo ”. 

c., adds. 

HiBt. —G»NMUCM. F., • Rondeaux. Virdais und Bal- 
laden , a volt. (Dretdcn. 19*7). 

Set oho Song. p. 909. 

RONDENA. See Fandango. Folk Music : 
Spanish. 

RONDINE, LA (Opera). See Puccini. 

RONDO (Ital.; Eng. and Ger. by adop¬ 
tion; Fr. rondeau). A piece of music having 
one principal subject, to which a return is 
made several times after the introduction of 
other matter, known as episodes, so as to give 
a symmetrical or rounded form to the whole. 

from the simplicity and obviousness of this 
idea it will be readily understood that the 
rondo form was the earliest and most frequent 
definite mould for musical construction. 1 Later 
on there grew out of the first episode a second 
subject in a related key, which could be re- 
peated later in the tonic key, as in the re- 
capitulation of a sonata-form movement, the 
second episode taking the place of the sonata 
development, though an actual thematic 
working-out is not in the nature of the rondo. 

I he chief difference lies in the return to the 
subject immediately after the first episode, 
which is the invariable characteristic of the 
rondo. Ihe fully developed rondo form of 
Beethoven and more modern composers may 
be thus tabulated : 


.•iajwh i\ir 


SUh ’Ta , r.i "* cp “ odc— Sul, ' c “— a,ld episode — (domi- 
Subject — isi episode —Subject —(Coda) (tonic). 

Minor K»y 

Sub ^r^wr ode ~ Subjc<, ~ 2,,d -("i»- 

Subjeet— tit episode —Subject —(Coda) (tonic). 

The finale of Beethoven’s ‘ Sonatc pathC tique ’ 
(Op. 13) affords an exceptionally clear in¬ 
stance of this use of rondo form in a minor key. 

Beethoven's rondos will all be found to pre¬ 
sent but slight modifications of the form out¬ 
lined above. Sometimes a working-out or 
development of the first episode will take the 
place of the second, as in the Sonata in E minor 
(Op. 90), but in every case the principal 
subject will be presented in its entirety at least 
three times. As this was apt to lead to 
monotony, however — especially in the case of 
a long subject like that in the Sonata just 
quoted — Beethoven introduced the plan of 
varying the theme slightly on each repetition, 
or of breaking off in the middle.* In the 

I xuJtZ'l ,r rr n : of ,hi J P° in « u * Fo *«- 

abhri!£.in„ 5? adr • "tuhr practice of 
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rondo of the Sonata in E? major (Op. 7), again, 
we find the main subject cut short on its 
second appearance, while on its final repetition 
all sorts of liberties are taken with it; it is 
played an octave higher than its normal place, 
a free variation is made on it, and at last we 
are startled by its being thrust into a distant 
key — E$. f. c., rev. 

Bihl.—'Williams, C. Abdv, * The Rondo Form as it is 
found in the Works of Mozart and Beethoven ’ 
(Proc. Nlus. Ass., Vol. XVII, 1891). 

See alio Episode. 

RONG, Wilhelm Ferdinand (b. ?, c. 

1720; d. ?). 

German teacher, inventor and composer. 
He was chamber musician of Prince Henry of 
Prussia, after whose death he settled in Berlin 
as teacher of singing, pianoforte, violin and 
guitar, and lecturer on musical theory. He 
invented a kind of lyre which he called 
“ Appolina pour les Dames”. According to 
his own statement he was eighty years old in 
1800', which makes it all the more wonderful 
that he still wrote songs to celebrate the 
delivery of his country from the French in 
1815 and 1816. 

Rong composed a Mass and other church 
music, a duodrama in 1 act entitled ‘ Alma 
und Selmar ’ (Potsdam, 1793; manuscript 
vocal score preserved) and a number of secular 
songs, wrote several books on the elements of 
music and musical theory, and invented some 
musical games to teach these subjects. 

e. v. d. s., adds. 

RONGA, Luigi (6. Turin, 19 June 1901). 

Italian musicologist. He studied music and 
literature in his native city, obtaining a degree 
in the latter subject at the University and then 
proceeding to Dresden for a finishing course. 
In 1926 he was appointed professor of musical 
history at the Conservatory of Palermo, a post 
he left when appointed to a similar one in 
the University and the Accadcmia di Santa 
Cecilia in Rome. 

A successful lecturer, Ronga has addressed 
the members of the Istituto Universitario 
Intcrnazionalc per gli Stranieri and of the 
Istituto Nazionale per 1 c Relazioni Culturali 
con 1 ’ Estero as well as his own students. He 
has acted as secretary to various congresses 
and has been a member of ministerial com¬ 
missions. He is also a member of the Acca¬ 
dcmia di Santa Cecilia and the Accadcmia 
dci Lincci in Rome. 

Ronga's chief contributions to musical 
literature include the translations, with com¬ 
mentary, of Schumann's writings (Milan, 
1925) and the following works of his own : 

' Per la critica wagneriana ’ (Turin, 1928). 

* Frcwrobaldi * (Turin. 1930). 

' Lezioni di storia della musica ’ (Rome. 1933-35). 
Preface lo books i & ii of Frevcobaldi's Toccatas and 
Partitas (1938)- 


Introduction to 'La Diana schemita di Comacchioli • 
(Home, 1938). 

* Rossini * (Florence, 1939). 

The high position held by Ronga among 
Italian musicologists is due in part to his many 
activities, but largely to the volume on 
Frescobaldi, where the Fcrraresc composer’s 
work is considered historically and aesthetic¬ 
ally with a thoroughness that goes to the heart 
of every problem. .As a musical scholar he 
adheres to the principles of Benedetto Croce, 
under whose influence he has written the 
greater part of his studies of the last few 
years on Boito, Spontini and other Italian 
composers. He also outlined a keen-sighted 
survey of Italian musicological research in 
the 20th century in the symposium ‘ Cin- 
quant* anni di vita intellcttuale italiana 
(1896-1946)’ published in celebration of 
Croce's eightieth birthday (II, 225-43, Naples, 
* 95 °)- G. M. G. 

Ronsard, Pierre de. See Auric (*ong). Ballet dc 
C°ur Berkeley (4 sonnets for 7 tenon & nf.). Dizet 
tone). Bon. (sonnets). Braille (songs). Capdeviclle 
(3 madrigals). Casella (song). Cortese (7 odes for 
soprano & orch.). Delage (songs). Dieren (song.). 
Dukas (sonnet voice & pf.l. Expert (ed. of music 
to R. s poetry). Gerber (Ren*. 1 Homrnage A R. 
orch.). Goud.mcl (odes). Gounod (song). Hartmann 
( l. A., song). Honegger (song). La Grotte (chansons). 
Martin (F., chorus & song). Mauduit (Requiem for 
R.). Milhaud ( Amours de R.\ chorus & orch.: 

7 works for voice & orch.). Poulenc (6 songs). Ravel 
<song). KegnartJF., chansons). Richcfort (mention of). 
R.v,er (songs). Roland Manuel (sonnet, voice & orch.). 
Roussel (7 songs). Schmitt (F.. 4 songs with orch ). 
.Vverac (song). Wagner (R.. song). Witkowski 
(3 tongs with orch.). 

Bibl.—L ewis. Dominic Bi-van Wyndiiam, 'Ronsard' 
(New York. 1944). 

riUBAULT. G. & PbRCCAV, L.. ' Bibliographic dcs po*»ic* 
de P. de Ronsard mites en musique au XVI* siiclc ‘ 
(Pans, 1941). 

RONTANI, Raffacllo (b. Florence, ?; d. 
Rome, 1622). 

Italian composer. His first known employ¬ 
ment was as musician at Florence in the service 
of Don Antonio Medici, a natural son of the 
Grand Duke Francis I and Bianca Capcllo, 
during the period 1610-15. >616 he had 

moved to Rome to become maestro di cafipella 
at San Giovanni dc’ Fiorcntini and capo del 
concerto to the Sforza family, remaining there 
until his death. The bulk of his output is con¬ 
tained in the scries of six books of ' Varic 
musichc ’, mainly for solo voice and continuo 
but also including songs in 2 and 3 parts, which 
appeared between 1614 and 1622. The first 
was published at Florence in 1614 and re¬ 
printed in 1621 and 1623 in Rome, where all 
the subsequent volumes appeared ; the second 
came out in 1618 (reprinted 1623), the third 
in 1619, the next two both in 1620 and the 
last in 1622. 

Rontani is by no means one of thcoutstanding 
monodists of his time, despite the popularity 
of his songs vouched for by the publisher, 
Roblctti, in the posthumous publications of 
1623, a popularity suggested also by the fre- 


1 Ledebur, ' Berliner Tonkunsderlexikoo \ p. 479. 
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quency with which they figure in contem¬ 
porary manuscripts, notably at Florence. 
Even in his first songs, published at Florence, 
he shows himself to be almost uninfluenced by 
Florentine characteristics, and his music in 
Rome becomes increasingly dry and unin¬ 
teresting. However, he is one of the leading 
composers of atrophic variations ”, the form 
which Grandi and others were to call " can¬ 
tatas . Kobletti included five of Kontani's 
songs in his * Giardino musicalc * (Rome, 
1621) and another in his * Lc risonanti sferc ' 

• l629) ’ Whcrr hc ca,ls Rontani a 

" Horentine ”, our only hint as to his birth¬ 
place. 

Certain of Rontani's songs, five in all, have 
been reprinted in the collections of Parisotti 
and Ricci, in 1 I.a Flora * (ed. Knud Jeppoen. 
Copenhagen, 1949, Vol. II) and in Johannes 
>Jolfs Handbuch der Nolationskunde * 

(Leipzig, 1919), pp. 192-93. He also com¬ 
posed Madrigali a 3’ (1610J, with an optional 
continuo part, and a 4-part litany wa> included 
m the ' Litaniac * issued by Kobletti in 1622. 

n. v. (ii). 

.. Gm "-. F - . *An Early S*v,nir,oll,demurs 
Manuscripi ^,0. UnpubliAcd lul.an Monodu 
Mmic by Peri, Ciulio Komm aixl Marto d* 
Oaifh.no- (Aria Muocolo*.. XX. ,9.8 pp 4 (^6o, 

Si "mi i/. E.. -Gruhichlc <lrr wrlili. hr,, Soli-K ■ 

ll.riprnf, 1914). 

R6NTGEN, Engelbert (b. Deventer, 30 
.Vpt. 1829; d. Leipzig, 12 Dec. 1897). 

Dutch violinist. He entered the Leipzig 
Conservatory in 1O48, as a pupil of David for 
violin and of Hauptmann for theory. Having 
graduated at the Conservatory, he was en¬ 
gaged as a first violin l>oth in ihe Opera 
orchestra and in the Ccwandhaus orchestra. 
In i 8 b 9 he became professor of the violin ai 
the Conservatory, second ko*v,l,nti,Ur of the 
Gewandhaus orchestra, and, on the death of 
David, in 1873, he was made first Konztrl. 

Place. Rontgen was a fine 
violinist altliougfi he never adopted the 
career of a virtuoso, and his careful editing 
ol Beethoven s quartets proves him to have 
heen a scholarly musician. He married a 
daughter of Moritz Klengrl. a former Konrert. 
mtnUr at the Gewandhaus. t 11 -a 

RONTGEN JuUu. (*. Leipzig, 9' May 
>« 55 . < 1 - Utrecht, 13 Sept. 1932). 

Dutch pianist, conductor and composer of 
German birth, son of the preceding. His 
mother was a German, but he reverted to his 
lather s nationality after his studies at Leipzig 
In 1877 he went to live in Amsterdam, making 
a living as pianist, conductor and teacher. In 
1914 he was appointed director of the Con¬ 
servatory a post from which he retired in 
1924 to devote himself entirely to composition 
and inusicological studies. 

Rontgen was a very gifted and prolific com¬ 
poser, in the romantic style, and he also made 
VOL. VII 
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his mark with arrangements and editions of 
old Dutch songs and dances. Among his 
compositions his chamber works take an im¬ 
portant place. His production was immense: 
among the compositions hc left at his death 
were 12 symphonies, 3 pianoforte concertos, 
3 operas, * Agnete ’ (Amsterdam, 1914), ‘ The 
Laughing Cavalier 1 (inspired by Frans Hals’s 
painting) and * Samfim * (on Strindberg’s 
play). In ihe last years of his life hc also wrote 
music for several films, based on folklore. In 
1930 he published an important biography on 
his frimd Grieg, with whom he had been in 
close touch for many years. 

In the same year the University of Edin¬ 
burgh created him a Doctor honoris tausa at 
the instigation of Sir Donald Tovcy, who 
entertained a high opinion of Rontgen s com¬ 
positions and wrote an analysis of his Svm- 
phony in F minor '; he also contributed an 
interesting appreciation to * The Times’ at 
the time of Kontgen's death. 

After his death his widow published his 
letters, which give an excellent idea of the 
important position Rontgen held in the musi¬ 
cal world of his time. 

Of his six sons, five made successful careers 
ftsmunaam Julius Rfintgen, b. 1884, violist: 

Lngrll>e,t Rontgen, b. ,885. cellist; Johannes 
Rontgen b. 1899, pianist and composer; 
L.lvard Rontgen, b. 1902, cellist; Joachim 
Rontgen, b. 1906, violist). 

K. M. (ii) & II. E. E. 

•*« Horve.. (Amsterdam, 1914). 

Giusc PP«na. Set Bi.gnis. 

ROOKE, William Michael (b. Dublin, 

29 -Vpt. 1794; 4. London, 14 Oct. 1847). 

Irish violinist and composer. He was the 
M»n of John Rourke. or O’Rourke, a Dublin 
tradesman, and studied, almost unaided, so 
assiduously that in 18,3 he took to music as 
a profession (having altered the form of his 
name;, learned counterpoint under Cogan, a 
Dublin professor, and became a teacher of the 
G°lin and pianoforte. Among his pupils on 
the former instrument was Balfc, then a boy. 
in 1017 lie was appointed chorus master and 
deputy leader at the theatre in Crow Street 
Dublin, and soon afterwards composed a 
polacca, <)|, Glory, in thy brightest hour’, 
Much was sung by Braham and met with 
great approbation. 

In 1818 Rooke composed his first opera, 
Am.lie or Ihe Love Test ’, and in ,821 he 
removed to England. In 1826 he was leading 

he*went' .0 ? ,r T gham * and in ,hc »n,c year 
men, of , " a " d S ° Ugh ‘ lhc *PP°in<- 

undrr To n ,r r US T* 51 ? a \ Drur > Lanr Theatre 

hc wa * l«»dcr 

«tahlishrd h ,r ns Undcr Bish °P- Hc al >‘> 
established h.mself as a teacher of singing. 

Euay» u» Music*] Analysis *, II, ,| 0 . 
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4 Amilic ’ was at last brought out at Covent 
Garden Theatre on 2 Dec. 1837, with decided 
success. He immediately began the com¬ 
position of a second opera, and on 2 May 1839 
Covent Garden produced * Henrique, or The 
Love Pilgrim which, although most favour¬ 
ably received, was withdrawn after five per¬ 
formances on account of a misunderstanding 
with the manager. He composed two more, 
entitled 4 Cagliostro * and 4 The Valkyrie ’, 
which were never performed. 

w. h. it., adds. w. h. c. F. 

Set alto Balfe (pupil). 

Rooa, Richard. Str Schubert (song). 

ROOS, Robert de (b. The Hague, 10 Mar. 

Dutch composer. He was a pupil at the 
Royal Conservatory, The Hague, of Johan 
VVagenaar, later in Paris of Isidor Philipp 
(pianoforte), Charles Koechlin and Roland- 
Manuel (counterpoint) and Pierre Monteux 
(conducting). He also had some lessons from 
Sent Dresden. Although by profession a 
government official, dc Koos takes a leading 
place among contemporary Dutch composers, 
his style and technique, in spite of evident 
influence of his French residence and study, 
being quite personal and of a high order. He 
first made his mark in 1931 with a * Nlouve- 
ment symphonique ' and a 4 Chant funebre ', 
and he has written much incidental music, not¬ 
ably to Aristophanes* 4 Peace *, Shakespeare's 
‘The Winter’s Tale’, Vondel's ‘Joseph 
in Dothan ' and 4 Adam in Ballinschap \ 
the medieval 4 Nlarieken van Ximwcgen * 
and plays by contemporary authors, e.g. 
Larbaud, M. NijhofT, etc. He has a preference 
for small orchestral combinations for which he 
has written an * Overture for a Tragi-Comedy 
an Adagio and a ‘ Sinfonia romantica *. 
Among his other works are concertos for vn. 
and for pf., 3 stg. quartets, a Sextet for wind 
instruments and pf., a Suite for vn. alone and 
a number of songs. H. a. 

Rooaevelc, Franklin Delano. Srr Rogers (Bernard, 
memorial piece for orcli.). 

ROOT. A term much used by 19th-century 
theorists as an aid to harmonic classification. 
The system which employed it postulated : (a) 
that all chords were derived from triads (major 
and minor) ; (b) that triads in a key were 
those which had as bass note one contained in 
the diatonic scale of that key. Hence the root 
of every chord would be the bass note of the 
triad from which the chord was derived, and 
the discovery of the root would be an indica¬ 
tion of the key of the music at the moment 
at which the chord was used. The system 
became inadequate from the moment at 
which chords not referable to a triad in a key 
became current in the musical vocabulary. 

H. C. C. 

St* alio Fundamental Baa. 

ROOT BASSES. See Root Position. 
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ROOT, George Frederick (b . Sheffield, 
Mass., 30 Aug. 1820; d. Bailey’s Island, 
Maine, 6 Aug. 1895). 

American composer. He studied under 
Webb of Boston and afterward in Paris. In 
'859-71 he was a music-publisher at Chicago. 
With Lowell Mason he was active in popu¬ 
larizing music in American schools. He wrote 
numerous cantatas, but he is known and re¬ 
membered as the composer of certain songs 
much sung during and after the American 
Civil War, in particular 4 The Battle Cry of 
Freedom', ‘Just before the Battle, Mother’ 
and the spirited * Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys are marching', also known as ‘God Save 
Ireland ’. w. s. s. 

ROOT POSITION. In the composition 
of music of a harmonic kind, where the chief 
element is a progression from chord to chord, 
those chords which have their root note in the 
bass are said to be in 44 root position ” and to 
rest on “ root basses ’’, as distinct from the 
chords which are inverted. Thus an ordinary 
triad of C major, with C as its bass note, is 
in root position, however closely or widely 
spaced and regardless of how many times any 
of its three notes may reappear in octaves 
above; and the same applies, for instance, 
to the dominant-seventh chord of C major so 
long as its bottom note is G. 

Harmonic progressions which contain too 
many root-|>osition chords arc apt to make an 
impression of dullness and clumsiness, though 
the fault, if not driven to excess, is not incom¬ 
patible with greatness, as for example in the 
case of Bruckner, one of the defects of whose 
style is a too continual appearance of root 
basses. On the other hand the continual 
moves of a lively bass-line out of root position 
makes the fascination of such a master as 
Handel or, in more modern times, Elgar. 

E. B. 

Stt alio Fundamental Bats. Root. 

ROOTHAM, Cyril (Bradley) (b . Bristol, 

5 Oct. 1875; d. Cambridge, 18 Mar. 1938). 

English organist, teacher, conductor and 
composer. He was the son and at first the 
pupil of Daniel Rootham, and was educated 
at Bristol Grammar School and Clifton 
College. He went to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1894, and graduated in the 
Classical Tripos in 1897; he took the Mus.B. 
degree at Cambridge in 1900 and the M.A. 
degree in 1901. On leaving Cambridge he 
went to the R.C.M. in London, studying under 
Stanford, Parratt, Barton and others. At the 
same time he was organist of Christ Church, 
Hampstead, where he succeeded Walford 
Davies. In 1901 he was made organist of St. 
Asaph Cathedral, but in the same year he 
returned to St. John’s College, Cambridge, as 
organist and musical director. This post he 
held till his death. 
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Rootham’s career was not only personally 
distinguished but important to the musical life 
of the University, which was much advanced 
by his many activities. He conducted the per¬ 
formance of ‘ The Magic Flute ’in 1911 be¬ 
came conductor of the Cambridge University 
Musical Society (1912), University Lecturer 
in Music (1913) and was made a Fellow of 
St.John’s (1914). 

He composed much, and his opera ‘ The 
Two Sisters ’ (3 acts), libretto by Marjorie 
Fausset founded on the ballad * The Twa 
Sisters o' Binnorie ’, was performed at Cam¬ 
bridge on 14 Feb. 1922. His works of con¬ 
certed chamber music, including three siring 
quartets (one in C major was produced by the 
Philharmonic String Quartet in 1915) and a 
string Quintet in I) major, have qualities of 
refined scholarship and charm. But it was by 
several short choral works with orchestra that 
hr made his chief mark. These include 
‘ Andromeda ‘ for solo voices, chorus and 
orchestra (Bristol Festival, 1908), 1 Coronach * 
for baritone, chorus and orchestra, * For the 
fallen , a setting of Binyon’s poem, some¬ 
what overshadowed by Elgar’s more famous 
one (published 1914, first performed Cam- 
bridge, 1919) and * Brown Earth ’ (published 
in Carnegie Collection). This last, a setting 
of a poem by Thomas Moult, was first per¬ 
formed at the Albert Hall, London, on 14 
Mar. 1923, at a concert given by the combined 

musical societies of Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities. Rootham further produced from 
time to time several works in the smaller forms 
for orchestra alone, but in the choral works, 
and especially in 1 Brown Earth ’, the stimulus 
of words brought out the more delicate and 
poetic qualities of his mind and gave dis¬ 
tinction to his music. A setting for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra of Milton’s 1 Ode on the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity’, produced at 
Cambridge in 1930 (C.U.M.S.) and given at 
the Gloucester Festival (1934), is the most 
ambitious of Rootham’s choral works. He 
had devoted the closest thought to the setting 
of the poem and to devising a musical form 
worthy of its massive proportions. The result 
was a noble work culminating in a set of 
free variations on a theme which gradually 
emerges from an orchestral texture developed 
round the imagery of the poem. 

After that Rootham turned to symphonic 
composition. His first Symphony, in C minor, 
was completed in 1932. It was given one trial 
at a Patron's Fund rehearsal and one studio 
performance by the B.B.C. These showed 
that it deserves the full concert performance 
which it still awaits. A second Symphony was 
hilly sketched out during his last illness with 
the aid of friends and past pupils. The 
orchestration was completed according to the 
' S " Carey, Cuvi and Dejct. Edward. 


composer’s wish by Patrick Hadley, and it was 
given its first hearing by the B.B.C. (from 
the Maida Vale Studio) on 17 Mar. 1930, 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. The second 
Symphony contrasts strongly with the vigorous 
and genial first. It bears the signs of struggle 
both physical and spiritual, the work of a man 
facing tragedy with a high courage and faith. 
It culminates in a chorus of women’s voices 
singing words from the Revelation of St. John 
beginning - There shall be no more death ’’. 

I hese later works show the untiring aim of 
Rootham to reach farther and grasp higher. 
He died after a lingering illness at the age 
ol sixty-two, with a consciousness that his 
creative energy, far from being exhausted, had 
not attained complete expression. There are 
those who prophesy a future for his work * 
beyond that which the moderate appreciation 
of it during his life seemed to predict. 

I here can be no question of the importance 
ol Rootham s educational work. Through the 
muuc of St. John’s College Chapel, the Cam¬ 
bridge University Musical Society which he 
directed and the dramatic performances \ he 
exerted a powerful inlluencc on undergradu¬ 
ates for close on forty years. Though never a 
professor in the University, he was primarily 
responsible for the practical music-making 
there and enhanced the status of the art. 

Ihe following are Rootham’s chief works * : 

OPERA 

' The Two Sitter*' (19*0). 


; Andromeda • (Bristol). (Nov. 190B). 

(SSjj. lo ’ banlon * *0*0. 'nr., 1 , chorus & orch. 

Three Son** with orch. or ,,f. (i.„o). 

The Quest with sirs. A ,,f. 

For the Fallen ' (Binvon) ( Nov. ..,1 >). 

(,, ’ orn *‘ Mould (Carnegie Award) 

•Scir.Sr. :»*■ 

. .«■* *. 

UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL WORKS 
(For Mixid Voirrt) 

’ Fhe Stolen Child ’ (191 1 ). 

Sweet Content • (1911). 

’ £wa Sisters of Binnorie * (iqhj). 

• a ‘ ' ** <° mUa ) (1933). 

Hark, where I'ose.don , While Horses '(SS.A.T.B.). 

(For Womek's Vpicisl 


-- - - 

.Achillea in Scyrttx * (1912). 

: VS SBSlfr - <■»■»>• 

; high no more. Ladies* (Shakespeare) ',o„, 

• 5&3P ',5r.,r t1 "" • <;%!'■ 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

for full orch. (19,,). 

rhe Uo Sisters . Concert Overture (1918). 

' Set Mu*. T.. Ian. io,R , c ,, 

• , llOK „ 
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Processional for the Chancellor’s Music (1920). 
Miniature Suite (1921). (Also published for stgs. & pf.) 
Rhapsody on the tune ‘ Lazarus * for double stg. orch 

(1922). 

St. John’s Suite for small orch. (19211. 

’ Psalm of Adouis ’ (1930). 

Symphony No. 1, C mi. (1932). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
String Quintet. I) ma. (1909). 

String Quartet. C ma. (1914). 

Suite for llutc & pf. 1921). 

Sonata. G mi. for vn. & pf. (1925b 

Septet for viola, llute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon. born & 
harp 11930). 

I rio for vn.. cello & pf. (1931;. 

II. C. C. 

ROOTHAM, Daniel (Wilbcrforce) b. 

Cambridge, 15 Aug. 1837: d. Bristol. Mar. 

1922). 

English organist and composer, father of the 
preceding. He was the son of a bass singer in 
the choirs of Trinity and St. John's Colleges. 
Cambridge (1815 till his death in 1852). He 
himself sang as a chorister in the same choirs 
from the age of eight, and from 1850 for four 
years studied the pianoforte, organ anti har¬ 
mony under T. A. Walmisley. On the death 
of his father he removed to Bristol, where his 
elder brother was a lay-clerk in the cathedral; 
he soon got a similar position anti also studied 
singing in London under Schira. In 1863 he 
succeeded J. D. Corfc, the cathedral organist, 
as conductor of the Bristol Madrigal Society. 
The former post he retained till 1877. and he 
was organist at St. Peter's, Clifton Wood, from 
18G6 for twenty-seven years. The conductor- 
ship of the Madrigal Society he retained till his 
retirement in 1915. He did important work 
for the furtherance of music at Bristol. 

II. c. c. 

Set alto Bristol. 

ROOY, Anton (Antonius Maria Jose¬ 
phus) van (b. Rotterdam, i Jan. 1870: d. 
Munich, 28 Nov. 1932). 

Dutch baritone singer. He is said to have 
sung treble in a ehurch choir, but after 
mutation his voice became a line baritone, on 
account of which he left a cigar business and 
studied singing with St<*ckhauscn at Frankfort 
o M. After singing at concerts he was en¬ 
gaged at Bayreuth in 1897, through the recom¬ 
mendation of Cosima Wagner's daughter, 
Daniela Thode, who had heard him sing 
Wotan’s farewell very finely at a concert. At 
Bayreuth he made an instant success as Wotan 
in the first three parts of the * Ring ’, on 
account of his commanding presence, his 
sonorous voice and his dignified acting. In 
the winter hr sang these parts in Berlin, and 
on 11 May 1898 he made his debut in London, 
at Covrnt Garden, as Wotan in * Die Walkure' 
with great success. He then sang at that 
theatre almost every season until 1913, lx*ing 
identified with the Wagner parts, Wolfram, 
Kurwcnal, Hans Sachs, etc. For many years 
he sang these parts also in America, besides 
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Escamillo and Valentine. Van Rooy was 
also an admirable Lieder singer. a. c. 

ROPARTZ, Guy. See Guy-Ropartz. 

ROPER, (Edgar) Stanley (b. Croydon, 

Surrey, 23 Dec. 1878: d. London, 19 Nov. 
• 953 )- 

English organist and composer. He re¬ 
ceived his earliest musical training in London, 
as a chorister at Westminster Abbey (1887-93), 
continuing bis general education at the Royal 
Grammar School, High Wycombe, and sub¬ 
sequently becoming organist-scholar of Corpus 
Ghristi College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
(1902), Mus.B. (1903) and M.A. (1928). He 
studied the organ under Frederick Bridge and 
Walter Alcock, and while at Cambridge was 
in turn under Sweeting. Naylor, Charles Wood 
and Stanford for theory and composition. 

On leaving Cambridge Roper held succes¬ 
sive appointments in London as organist and 
choirmaster of Hammersmith Parish Church, 
St. Stephen’s, Walhrook, and St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, and was also, from 1917, assistant 
organist at Westminster Abbey, where he long 
remained honorary'assistant organist. In 1919 
he was appointed organist and composer to 
H.M. Chapels Royal in succession to C. 
Harford Lloyd. Joining the professorial and 
examining stair of the T.C.M. in 1910, he was 
elected Principal of that institution in 1928, a 
post he retained until 1944. He received the 
M.V.O.in 1926,was an Hon. R.C.M.and Hon. 

R A M., and Dean of the Faculty of Music in 
the l diversity of l^mdon. He retired in 1953. 

As a composer Roper is represented by 
church music — including a Morning Service 
in G major and a six-part anthem, * O praise 
our God, O ye people ’. He also made a 
number of transcriptions for the organ and 
choral arrangements. h. c. c. 

Roqurllc, Olio. Stt F ran/ <5 tongs). Keycr (rone). 
Wolf <H.. tone). 

RORE, Cypricn (Cipriano) dc (b. Mech¬ 
lin. 1516; d. Parma. Sept, or Oct. 1563). 

Flemish composer. He must have begun to 
learn musir at the church of Saint-Rombaut in 
his native city. He probably passed on to the 
elder BarW at Antwerp. Some time before his 
twenty-fifth year he went to Venice, where he 
became a singer at St. Mark's under his com¬ 
patriot Wiliam. 1 In 1542 he brought out his 
first book of 5-part madrigals. About the end 
of 1546 he appears to have left Venice for the 
court of Ercolc II, Duke of Ferrara, and on 1 
Dec. '317 be was enrolled there as maestro di 
eapfxlla. For some years after that wc hear 
little of him, but in 1550 his first bookof4*part 
madrigals appeared, a work long held in 
favour 2 and for the following seven or eight 

■ Str title-pace of * Fantasic c riccrthari . . . com- 
posti da to Eccdl. A. Vuicliarl e Cipriano suo Disccpolo. 

. . . Vend is. 15*9’ (B.M.. A. 287). 

* The F*tis library at Brussels contains important 
copies of three editions. 1552, 1569 and t 5 » 2 . Ihf 
edition in the B.M. is that of 1575 - 
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years published continually 1 ; and in 1557 
two Passions of his were published in Paris 
with the following curious titles: ‘ Passio 
D. N. J. Christi in qua solus Johannes canens 
introducitur cum quatuor vocibus ’ and 
* Passio ... in qua introducuntur Jesus et 
Judaei cancntes, cum duabus et sex vocibus \ 
In the spring of 1548 Rore obtained leave of 
absence from Ferrara to visit his parents at 
Antwerp. Nine months later he was again at 
the head of the ducal chapel of Ferrara, which 
he did not finally leave until 28 July 1559. He 
again went to Antwerp, for it was from there 
that he sent Alfonso II a letter of condolence on 
the death of his father, Ercolc II, which had 
occurred on 3 Oct., and an application for a 
renewal of his appointment. This, however, 
remained unaaswered, and the post was given 
to Francesco della Viola. But Rore had 
visited the court of Margaret of Austria, 
governess of the Netherlands, in Brussels, 
whose husband, Ottavio Famese, Duke of 
Parma, engaged hint as maestro di eappella in 
1560. He received payment for his journey 
from Antwerp to Parma in May 1561. In May 
1563 he left for Venice, where he was ap¬ 
pointed chapel master at St. Mark’s in suc¬ 
cession to Willaert, only to give up the post the 
next year and to return to Parma. July 1564, 
where he died in the autumn of the following 
year. He was buried in the cathedral of that 
city, and the following epitaph gives an auth¬ 
entic sketch of his life : 


Cypriano Roro. Flandro 
Arm Mutk.tr 
Viro omnium peritissimo, 

< :uiu» nomen famjque 
Nee vetustate obrui 
Nee oblivione deleri potent. 

Hercules Ferrarien*. Due is II. 

Deinde Venetorum. 

Fmtremo 

Octavi Famesi Parmae et Placentiae 
l>ucu II Chori Praefecto 
Ludovicut frater. fil. et harrede* 
Moestwml pmuerunt. 

''but anno mdlxv. aetatb vero suae xttx. 

' The follow,M lot of book* of motr., and nu*fad 
.. taken from Vt t.*s • Biographic \ Eilner's * B&o 
• Q * L and the catalogue* of the II. M. a«„ 
I fin libraries. Some contain work by other cm,-wen 
but in all caic* they bear Rores name, and he ih 

bntedit'ion^ ,,,0r ‘ r, ' e ‘‘ V r " b ,hj ‘ •* ihr 'oppote. 

Moltls. Bk. i. <1 5. Venice, isia (R.\f , . i.i .: a 

Veni^fSi (BA!.: fiS jit^? 

bk. 1,1. a 5 Venice. 1548. The 156a edition in B.M. 
blu. ,v. and v. (1557 and ij 66). (The fifth book con 
tairn an ode to the Duke of Parma, and from the event 
of the composer » life we may assume this volume to b. 
one of his latest publications., For the first book o 
madrigals a 4. ire aboi ,; the second was printed ir 
• 557 . and in 1505 came out a selection of the four. 
five-nart madrigals. a* * l* vive flamme \ etc. A 
wore in ,° f ,nadr '**<* were brought out .. 

JS’rZ.r'"'*!!- Bk a !«* (B.M.; th, 

"° ,a . i-utampato on tule-pane shows that this k 
not the first edition). The first book was re printer 

"J£, “ stnssi - 


The position to which Rore attained at St. 
Mark’s and the rank as a musician which con¬ 
temporary- writers assigned him point to his 
having been something of an innovator and 
a really original composer. His sacred and 
secular compositions were frequently re¬ 
printed J and were included in many collec¬ 
tions of the time.* We know that they were 
held in high esteem in the court chapel at 
Munich and were constantly performed there 
under Lassus’s direction.* Duke Albert of 
Bavaria caused a superb copy of Rore’s 
motets to be made for his library, where it 
remains to this day, with a portrait of the com¬ 
poser by the court painter Mielirh. 

J. R. s.-b., adds. 

B,Bl « _A . , *V r -. VA ?- ‘.CvPrien dc Rore’ ('Bulletin du 
Cercle Archfolociqur dc Malinrt \ XIX. 191m). 
FtNoruj. Alfred, * The Italian Madrigal * (Princeton & 
Oxford. 1949). pamm. 

an. Atml. • Lr Chapitrc de Saint-Marc A Vcnite ’ 

( Institut Histonquc Beige dr Rome', XIX, 

• 9j8». 

Mi-tioi, Jotrr. ' Cvprien dr Rore, rin Meiiter der 
vcocrsanist hen Schule' (Halle. 1932). 

.W r/m Arcadelt (influence on). I.a lUle (Mast 01, 
mote: by K.). Notan divitioni on madrigal by It.). 

ROSA (orig. Rose), Carl (August 

Nicolaus) (b. Hamburg, 22 Mar. 1842; d. 
Paris, 30 Apr. 1889). 

German violinist and impresario. He was 
educated as a violin player and made such 
progress as to be sent to the Leipzig Con¬ 
servatory, which he entered in 1859. He 
afterwards studied at the Paris Conservatoire 
and obtained the post of KonvrtmeisUr at 
Hamburg in 1863. In 1866 he went to 
London and appeared as a solo playci tt the 
Crystal Palace on 10 Mar. After a short stay 
in England he joined Bateman in a concert 
tour of the U.S.A., where he met Euphrosync 
Parepa, whom he married in New York in 
Feb. 1867. His wife’s success on the stage 
led to the formation of a company under 
Rose's management and conductorship, which, 
during ils early campaigns, could l»oast such 
names as Parepa, Wachtel, Santlcy, Ronconi 
and f-ormes among its artists. 

Early in 1871 Rose — who by this time had 
changed his name to Rosa to avoid mistakes 
in pronunciation — returned to England with 
his wife, and then made a lengthened visit to 
Egypt for health. After this they again re¬ 
turned to London, but Parcpa-Rosa died 
almost immediately, on 21 Jan. 1874. Rosa, 
however, was resolved to test the fortunes of 
English opera in London, and on 11 Sept. 


score at Venice 
' S" Q.-L. 
mention* 
(Venice. i*,66> 
theca classic a 
(Venice. ,566) 
Mai*. ' Doulce 
• ' Disc uni 
I* illustr. duca 
gamo, 1508). 


**» 1577- 

for these and for MS copies. Feti* 
k ol Kore » masses for 4. 5 and 6 voice* 
« • au,hor * , V of Draudim* • Biblio- 
J! |, ' ohiblv ’ Liber miuarum 1 
memoyre • <on,^,bu,t<, 0,,| V 'be first 

dclli uiomphi . . nelle nozze del- 
v»ugl. ... da Massimo Trojano * (Ber- 
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ROSA (Salvatore) 


ROSAMUNDE 


>875 he opened the Princess’s Theatre with 
a company including Rose Hcrsee as prima 
donna, Santley and other good singers. 

Rosa's subsequent career was bound up with 
the fortunes of the opera company which he 
directed till his death. G . 

p" £ :a , rl Kina Opera Company. Parcpa-Roii. 
Kosa, Salvatore. No article on Salvator Ro^a 
appears in this edition of Grove’s Dictionary, as it has 

ihaihc r as n °‘ a ^ an. n.e 

source of all the supposed compositions bv Rosa was the 

r bv , h ' n ' ' History of Music • 

' i mo * ,r,n 1 r «'> II. 6a 1.35). After Burney’s 
!* ,h v ? ,u ^ r '*•*' lost si«ht of until 1948. Mxamina- 
Iton Shmse,! that Burney’s description of it ssas quite 
liatu,' ,nIT ° f ''r 1 com i;*''li..ns it contains is it. R«*a’s 
i u. r , of "°' f for 7 nrr lv *Uributed to him have 
been identified with certainty as work* by Cesti. Gio- 
Ju„ H ;; nont V" and , Alessandro Scarlatti. None of 

eXr .M r . , r ,f ' r,l , fJn ,>0 " ib,y ** bv R "“ The 
earner part of the volume contains v»„rks by named 

composers, some of them selling of R,. M ’, own poems. 

But Burney’s No ,3. by Alessandro Scarlatti, is from 

Gli equivori nel semb.ante \ first prosluced in 1670. 

six sears after Rosas death, while Burney's \o. 1 •, 

h n - tJo , ° 1 , ' r ‘T' /i ’ '* 4tu,jll > b > ^-rlatti. from 

■ 6«.. 1 $£ ssj& ss 

crarhi.°5e R .s*- wr,f c,Mrly ad * d,o ,h - 

p. w. (ii). 

B ' ni Vm'm 'a *rs F,UNK ’ ' S . j| K.na ami Music’ 
(M.M.R., Oct. 1949 & Jan.-Feb. I9V»). 

«'«• Berttson/opera on r.). c anlaU (Ce »tis 
Corte di Roma . lib.), (.esti (ref. to . I.isit No. 161 
v.an/onett.i for pf. (spurious)'. 

ROSALES, Antonio (6. ? Madrid, e. 
1740; d. Madrid, before 22 Nov. 1801 '). 

Spanish composer. He was mutieo seeonda - 
n° in the Madrid theatrical companies and 
successor to Rodrigue/, de Hita as chapel 
master of the Convento de la F.ncarnacidn 
from 1789. Hc l)egan to write for the stage in 
17G2. Besides about 70 lonadillat (of which, 
according to SubirA, ‘ El recitado ’ of 1775 is 
the best), a dozen laineles and other smaller 
pieces, he wrote the music of a successful 
Zarzuela to a libretto by Ramon de la Cruz, 
called * El tio y la tia * (‘ The Uncle and the 
Aunt ’), first produced in Madrid on i July 
1776 and frequently revived. 1 The score is 
preserved in the Madrid Municipal Library. 

A. L. 

ROSALIA. The name given to the 
identical repetition of a melody a tone higher, 
keeping the exact intervals of the notes. It 
comes from an old Italian popular song, 

‘ Rosalia, mia cara ’, which begins: 


Him 


in*"- 

f 

7 f 

>—* 



The objection to this is that at the third bar 
the key changes abruptly from G to A, with an 
effect of: 

1 His post was vacant at that dale. 

'' C °P V ?£ a '.' u l n, . ll,cd edition of the overlure is in 
Jhe King's Music Library. B.M. Composed by one 
Cav. Moreiu . this seems lo be an addition 10 an 
early toih-cenlury revival (? Cidiz. 1813). 


thus suggesting consecutive fifths between the 
first and third, and consecutive octaves be¬ 
tween the second and fourth bars, at the 
distance, at which they most matter, of a 
whole tone. 

The difference between the rosalia and the 
sequences is that in the latter the key does not 
change and the intervals therefore undergo 
slight changes to conform with the scale of one 
prevailing key. There are some sequences 
which, without being exactly rosalias, have 
almost as repellent an effect. A slight change 
in the melody and harmony just saves Schu¬ 
mann's ’ Arabeskc ’; a slight change in the 
harmony fails to save “ Salut, demeure " in 
Gounod's ‘ Faust 

German musical terminology has the dis¬ 
paraging name of Sehusterfleck (cobbler’s patch) 
for the rosalia. The little waltz by which 
alone Diabelli is rememl>ercd by every 
musician to-day contains two such patches, the 
first of which is this : 



Beethoven, indeed, condemned the whole 
piece by calling it a Sehusterfleck, but was not 
thereby deterred from using it as the basis for 
one of the great sets of variations in piano¬ 
forte music. Op. 120. 

a. 11. f. s., adds. 

Set alio Sequence. 

ROSALIA-SEQUENCE (Worcester). See 

Polyphony (mus. ex.). 

ROSALIE ET MYRZA (Opera). See 
BoiELDIEU. 

ROSAMOND. Opera by Thomas Clayton 
(lib. by Joseph Addison), prod. London, 
Drury Lane Theatre, 4 Mar. 1707. 

T. A. Arne, many years later, took the 
libretto for one of his early operatic efforts; 
prod. London, Lincoln’s Inn Fields Theatre, 

7 Mar. 1733. f. k. 

ROSAMUND (Opera). See Schweitzer. 

ROSAMUNDE, Ft)RSTIN VON CY- 
PERN (‘ Rosamond, Princess of Cyprus ’). 
Romantic play in 4 acts by Helmina (Wilhel- 
mine Christine) von Chezy, with incidental 
music by Schubert (Op. 26). It was produced 
in Vienna, at the Theater an der Wien, on 20 
Dec. 1823, with so little success as to be 
repeated only once, on 21 Dec. Schubert 
wrote no new overture for the piece, but used 
that of ‘ Alfonso und Estrella ’. Later the 


ROSAS 


ROSE (John) 
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overture to 4 Die Zauberharfe * was published 
as that for 4 Rosamunde * and is so played to 
the present day. c . 

ROSAS, John (Anders) (b . Lapinjarvi, 
30 Nov. 1908). 

Finnish musicologist, critic and composer. 
He took his doctor’s degree with a dissertation 
entitled * Frcdrik Pacius som tonsattare ’ 
(1949). He is a music critic at Abo (Turku) 
and has composed cantatas, partsongs and 
solo songs. A. R. 

ROSAS, Juvendno ( b . Santa Cruz dc 
Galcana, Guanajuato, 25 Jan. 1868; d. 
Bataban6, Cuba, 13 July 1894). 

Mexican composer. He was a pure- 
blooded Otoml Indian and was brought to 
Mexico City in infancy. Before he was eight 
he roamed the streets of the capital playing a 
small violin in a family quartet organized by 
his father. His brother, who played the 
guitar, was killed in a lover's quarrel, and 
Juventino then took up a p«*t in San Sebastian 
church as violinist in the church orchestra 
and bell-ringer. At fifteen he was engaged as 
lirst violinist in the opera orchestra of Angela 
Peralta’s touring company. When she sud¬ 
denly died at Mazatl.ln in 1883 he was again 
thrown on his own resources and enlisted as 
an army bandsman. Finding the life un¬ 
desirable, he left before his term of enlistment 
had expired and found refuge in a friend's 
home in Mexico City. He then began to 
make a precarious living by writing drawing¬ 
room pieces for the publishing-firm of Wagner 
y Levicn (Mexico). Frustrated in a love 
allair, he joined a travelling zarzuela company 
and embarked for Havana. He died of a 
fever at Bataban6 at the age of twenty-six. 

Rosas’s internationally famous set of 
waltzes, 4 Sobrc las olas had l»een written 
three years before his death. The only one of 
his innumerable dance pieces to win inter¬ 
national popularity, it has gained rather than 
diminished in favour during recent years, 
rile melodies of this one set of waltzes are now 
universally known, but arc often mistakenly 
supposed to have been written by Johann 
Strauss. A large number of Rosas’s printed 
compositions can be seen in the library of the 
Conscrvatorio Nacional at Mexico City. 

ROSAY, Lily. See Sas, Andr£. 

Ro.common, E.rl of. Sr, Strobe 'C.. Kliinc of 
l>ie» irae irons.). 

ROSE. See Soundholr. 

ROS£, Arnold (Josef) (A. Jassy, Rumania, 
24 Oct. 1863; d. London, 25 Aug. 1946). 

Austrian violinist. He studied at the Vienna 
Conservatory and made his first appearance at 
a Uipzig Gcwandhaus concert in 1879. In 
1881 he became leader in the Vienna court 
orchestra and in 1888 was engaged for the 
first time to lead the orchestra at the Bayreuth 


Wagner Festival. By that time the Ros6 
Quartet had been founded by him (1883), 
with R. C. Fischer, A. Ruzitska and F. Bux- 
baum. It toured extensively and gave fine 
performances of classical string quartets in 
many European centres. 

Ros* taught at the Vienna State Academy 
of Music until 1924. The second world war 
drove him into exile and he settled in London, 
where the Quartet still functioned in some way 
up to nearly the time of its founder’s death. 
J. Walthcr had become its cellist in 1921, but 
Buxhaum returned to it in London and was 
with it to the last. w. w. c., adds. 


Bin — Bo. lt. Adrian, * Host ami the Vienna 
harmonic * (M. & L., XXXII, 19m, p. 256). 


Phil- 


ROSE ET COLAS (Opera). See Mon- 
signy. 


ROSE, Johann Heinrich Viktor (A. 

Quedlinburg, 7 Dec. 1743; d. Quedlinburg. 
9 Mar. 1820). 

German cellist, organist and composer. 
After studying several instruments with his 
father, a town-musician (waits), he was taken 
by the Princess Amalia of Prussia to Berlin in 
1756 to study the Cello under Mara and Graul; 
in 1763 he became chamber musician to the 
Prince of Anhalt-Bcrnburg and in 1772, 
through the inllucnce of Princess Amalia, 
organist at Quedlinburg Cathedral. He was 
an excellent teacher and composed 3 Sonatas 
for cello, Op. 1, and melodies for the Qurdlin- 
burg hymn-book (179!). e. v. d. s. 

ROSE, John [b. London, 23 Sept. 1928). 

British-South African composer of Dutch 
parentage. After spending his childhood at 
Watford, Hertfordshire, he emigrated with 
his parents to the Cape, South Afric a, in 1940. 

I wo years later he began to study music 
seriously under Claude Brown at the Diocesan 
College, Cape Town, and he was only sixteen 
years of age when one of his compositions was 
performed by the Cape Town Municipal 
Orchestra. In 1946 he returned to England 
to study music at the R.A.M. in London. 
Ihcodore Holland and, later, Howard Fer¬ 
guson were his professors in composition. 
His works of this period include an orchestral 
overture, 4 Ultima Thule \ which won a 
second prize in 1948 in the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation’s National Com¬ 
petition. In Oct. 1948 Rose went to Keblc 
College, Oxford, studying under Edmund 
Kubbra 1 composition and theory) and Egon 
Wcllcsz (history of music). He took the B.A. 
there in June 1952. His 4 Festive Hymn ’ 
1949 ) »s «he first work in which he has 
achieved a personal style. His best work is 
Slow Music for strings and harp (1951). His 
other important compositions are two Afri¬ 
kaans songs • Hcrfs ’ (, 94 8) and ‘ Laatherfs ’ 
(' 947 ), which arc dedicated to Jan Bouws, the 



ROSE (Leonard) 
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Dutch musician and champion of South 
African composers. In 1932 Rose was busy on 
a one-movement choral symphony on 4 Veni 
Sancte Spiritus '. 

Edmund Rubbra has analysed Rose's style 
as follows : 

I'Iip early composition* «if John Rose were influenced, 
stylistically, by impressionistic texture. i.e. a *core 
tended to he tilled by colourful element* that, although 
Contributing to the general ellect, did not exist in their 
own right. Gradually, however, an austerer approach 
manifested itself, anti although the orchestral complica- 
lions ditl not lessen, each individual instrument was 
given a more melodic part to play. Counterpoint and 
not colour became the ruling factor : a counterpoint that 
is basically diatonic in each individual part, yet made 
pungent by flashes that are very much apart from 
academic routine. The approach is serious and often 
tense. 

C. F. S. 

Bins.. — Hotvs-s. Jan. ‘John Joubert en John Rose* in 
' Zuid-Afrika ' (Feb. i 04 *». 

ROSE, Leonard (b. Washington, 26 July 
1918). 

American violoncellist. Mis family moved 
to Florida, where lie began to study the cello 
at the age of ten with Walter Grossman and, 
three years later, was a winner in a state high 
school competition. Recitals in Florida fol¬ 
lowed. At fifteen he went to New York to 
study with his cousin. Frank Miller. In 1934 
lie won a scholarship at the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia, where he studied with 
Felix Salmond until 1938. Me played in the 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in New York 
during the 1938-39 season, becoming assistant 
solo cellist after three weeks, and lie was 
leading cellist in the Cleveland Orchestra 
from 1939 to 1943, when lie returned to New 
York to be assistant solo cellist in the Phil¬ 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra. Me was its 
8rst cellist from 1944 to 1931, when hr re¬ 
signed to begin an independent eoncert career. 
With thorough technical mastery, interpreta¬ 
tive musicianship and a tone of consistently 
appealing quality, hr is regarded as one of the 
leading American cellists of the day. Me is 
also active as a teacher. f. i>. p. 

ROSE OF CASTILE, THE (Opera). See 
Balfe. 

ROSE OF PERSIA, THE (Opera). 
Sullivan. 

ROSE VOM LIEBESGARTEN, DIE 

(Opera). See Pfitzner. 

Roscg’cr. Peter. A>< Wertheini tong*). 

ROSEINGRAVE. ICnglish family of organ¬ 
ists and composers. 

(1) Daniel Roscingrave (b. ? London, e. 
1650; d. Dublin, May 1727). Me received 
his early musical education as one of the 
children of the Chapel Royal in London, 
though whether before 1660, under Captain 
Cook, or after that date, under Pelham Hum- 
frey, is uncertain. He is stated subsequently to 
have studied under John Blow and Henry 


Purcell. He was organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral from 1679 »o 1681, of Winchester 
Cathedral from 1682 to 1692, of Salisbury- 
Cathedral from 1692 to 1698, was appointed 
organist and vicar-choral of St. Patrick’s Cathe¬ 
dral. Dublin, in 1698, and organist and sti¬ 
pendiary of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
in the same year. Hawkins said that he retired 
Irom the organist's post of St. Patrick’s in 1719 
in favour of his son Ralph, but remained organ¬ 
ist of Christ Church until his death. This is 
inaccurate: he made an application to the 
Chapter to this effect, but instead Ralph was 
appointed vicar-choral and probably did duty 
for his father. 1 

Daniel Roscingrave married Ann, daughter 
of the Rev. Thomas Washbourne, D.D., who 
survived him, and by whom he had several 
children, including his sons Thomas and 
Ralph, who were also to become distinguished 
musicians. There appear to have been Rose- 
ingraves in Ireland before Daniel's time, as 
mention is made in the Chapter Acts of Christ 
Church of a lease from the Dean and Chapter 
to one Ralph Roseingrave in 1661. 

Daniel Roscingrave succeeded Robert 
Hodge as organist of St. Patrick's. Hodge, 
who resigned the post of organist, was there¬ 
upon appointed Master of the Song to the 
Quire, apparently as a solatium for losing the 
post of organist. The arrangement docs not 
appear to have l>ccn a happy 011c, for in 1699 
we find a Chapter Act in the following words: 

Tlir said Dean And Chapter havin'; received inforina* 
•ion that Mr. Hodge and Mr. Kotingravc, two of the 
Yicarw bor.d, gave ra. li other very scurrilous language 
in Gbriii Church, Dublin, and alter went together to 
the lavernr and there (ought. upon which the said 
Hodge and Roseingrave were ordered to appear before 
the said Dean and Chapter to imwer in their place* 
tout him; such their misdemeanours. And upon hearing 
‘‘hat thev could severally say for themselves touching 
the matter. And it thereupon appearing to the »aid 
Dean and Chapter that Mr. Roteingrave wa* yc first 
and chief aggressor, and that also the said Mr. Hodge 
wav to hlamc. It was thrreu|Min ordered by the afore* 
'aid Dean and Chapter that the said Mr. Daniell Rote* 
ingrave should forthwith pay into the hands of ye 
steward of the said Vicar* ehoralb the sume of three 
pounds and the said Mr. Hodge the suinc of 20*. sterling 
for a pen all mulct for such their oflcnces. the same to 
be disposed of a* the said Dean shall think fill, and that 
•he vaid Mr. Roveingravr should then and there beg 
public* pardon of the said Mr. Il<>dge for the scurillous 
language her gave Inm as aforesaid, which was accord¬ 
ingly done in the presence of the said Dean and 
Chapter.* 

At Christ Church Cathedral Roscingrave 
appears to have been equally combative. By 
a Chapter Act in 1700 the Dean and Chapter, 
on hearing the Petition of Daniel Roscingrave 
complaining of assault by Mr. Thomas Finell, 

ordered on hearing the Petition of Daniel Roseingrave 
and examination of several witnesses that the said 
Daniel Roteingrave and Thomas Finell be and are 
hereby impended ab ofit to tl btntfttio ; 

1 Information from W. Barclay Squire. 

* Robert Hodge, it may be mentioned, had previously 
when organist of Wells Cathedral (1688). been corrected 
and admonished for breaking windows. 
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and further ordered: 

that from henceforth no Vicar or Stipendiary of this 
Church do wear a sword under the penalty of expulsion. 

This suspension was subsequently removed 
on payment of “ mulcts ” by the offending 
parties. 

By his will, dated 21 Oct. 1724, Daniel 
Roseingrave left the house in Peter Street, 
Dublin, in which he then dwelt, to his “second 
son Ralph ”', to whom he also left the residue 
of his property, subject to his providing an 
annuity of £20 for his (Daniel’s) wife, the 
said Ann Roseingrave. To his “ eldest son 
Thomas ” he only left five shillings. Daniel 
died at Golden Lane (the same street where, 
fifty-five years later, John Field was born), 
and was buried in the churchyard of St. 
Bride’s Church. His widow died in 1733 and 
was buried in the old churchyard of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Although Daniel Roseingrave seems to have 
written a great deal of church music, and is 
highly spoken of as a composer by Burney and 
Hawkins, very little of his music is now extant. 
One of his anthems, ‘Lord, Thou art become 
gracious ’, is preserved in manuscript in the 
library of Christ Church, Oxford, and another, 
’ Haste Thee, O Lord ’, in the Bodleian 
Library there. J. S. Bumpus had autograph 
scores of four other anthems of his. 

By a Chapter Act of Christ Church. Dublin, 
dated 15 Dec. 1699, it is ordered “that the 
Proctor do pay unto Mr. Daniel Roseingrave 
three pounds as a gratuity for his writing three 
services and two Creeds for the use of the 
Church Unfortunately all traces of these 
compositions have long since disappeared. 

(2) Thomas Roseingrave (b . Winchester, 
1G90 ; d. Dunlcary, 23 June 17G6), second son 
of the preceding. At the age of seven he went 
with this father to Dublin and from him 
received his early education in music. Thomas 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1707, and 
his age is given in the College Register as 
sixteen. He did not, however, proceed to his 
degree in Arts. 

In a Chapter Act of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
dated 14 Dec. 1709, it is ordered by the Dean 
and Chapter : 

thal whenever Thomas Rwinumf sonn of Darnell 
HOMiilsr jve. the present organist of ihe sai<1 Caihr.Jr.ill. 
hcine minded to iravell bcyon.l seas to improve hirmrlf 
in tlir art of inuiir. ami that hereafter he may be useful 
ami serviceable to the said Cathrdrall, yt teniie guinea, 
he by the Proctor of the said Canonry given him at a 

1 Although in hit will Daniel describes Ralph a. hit 

second ton ", hit eldest ton was Daniel, junior (ft. Win- 

rvTl| ler ’ i\ 6R rV J ' Mo,e .'*?♦>• "b® entered Trinity 
College. Dublin, in 1703. obtained a seholarthip in 170s 
and took out hit B.A. degree in 1707. He wa,. doubt- 
!£“,•. ,hf „ Voung Roseingrave" who appears by the 
J-ollege Keg.tter to have been appointed organ.vt of 
1 rmny t-oilege Chapel m 1705. at in that year Thoma, 
wat only fourteen, and Ralph toll younger. In 1707 
he was given leave of absence for one >ear. " in order 
to improve himself in mutie ". He had probably d.ed 
some years before 1724. *he date of his father's will. 


guift from the said Canonry towards bearing his 
charges. 

He went to Italy in 1710 and at Venice made 
the acquaintance of Alessandro and Domenico 
Scarlatti. For the latter he appears to have 
formed a great admiration. Burney 2 says that 
he 

followed him to Rome and Naples, and hard I y ever quilted 
hun while he remained in Italy, which wat not till after 
the Peace of Utrecht 1 1713). at appears by an anlliein 
which he compcned at Venice in 1713. ’ Arite. thine, for 
thy light is come 

The manuscript of this anthem, which he 
wrote with orchestral accompaniment, is 
preserved in the Tudway collection (Harl. MS 
734 *)- Burney says of it: “ There is much 
lire in the introductory symphony, which is of 
a very modern cast ”. How long he continued 
abroad is not exactly known, but an advertise¬ 
ment in ‘ The Daily Courant ’ of 25 Mar. 1718 
shows that he was back in I.ondon by this 
time: 

For the Benefit of Mademoiselle Coraill. 

At Mr. Hickford's tireat Room in Jamcs-streel near 
the my-markei. tomorrow, being Wednesday, the jGih 
of March, Will be perform'd A Consort of the best Vocal 
and Instrumental Mustek: In which Mademoiselle 
(.oraill will mig several New Song, compos'd by the 
famous Domenico Scarlatti, never perform’d before in 
this Kingdom: With an additional Italian Cantata 
with Instruments, compos'd by Mr. Tims. Roseingrave. 
lo begin at 7 a Clock. Ticket, are to be had at 
Slaughter's Coffee-room in St. Martin's Lane or at 
the Place >A IViformance. at 3s. each. 

In 1720 was produced, at the Haymarkcl 
Theatre, Domenico Scarlatti's opera 4 Nar- 
ciso’, with two additional songs and two ducts 
ol Roscingrave's own composition. 

As a com|K*ser and organist he appears to 
have l>een held in high estimation, his powers 
of reading at sight and of improvising being 
especially dwelt on by bis contemporaries. 

In 1725 he was appointed the first organist 
of St. George's, Hanover Square. There were 
seven other competitors, all of whom had to 
give a performance on the organ before 
Greene, Pepusch anti Galliard, who acted 
as judges. Burney says that Roscingrave’s 
performance of the set pieces was by no means 
good, but that when he was asked to improvise 
on given themes, he “treated the subjects with 
such science and dexterity, inverting the order 
of notes, augmenting and diminishing their 
value, introducing counter subjects, and treat¬ 
ing the thrmes to so many ingenious purposes, 
that the judges were unanimous in declaring 
him the victorious candidate ". 

Archdeacon Coxc, in his ' Anecdotes or 
George Frederick Handel and John Christo¬ 
pher Smith ’, speaking of Roseingrave at this 
time, says: 

“ "r T' 0 ' 1 **>. kish that on com- 
3 ' !*"* r " <>»<• thousand 

H x UBforl “"**« «ven« reduced him 

wh<^ ,iri™ 1. |'° 7 ? hc attached, and 

whose affctl som he had g amed, hut her father, who in. 

' ’ History of Music \ IV. 363; modern <•«,. H, , 04 . 
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(ended to give her a large fortune, did not approve of 
her marrying a musician, and forbade Roseingrave his 
house. This disappointment affected his brain, and he 
never entirely recovered the shock. He neglected his 
scholars and lost his business. He lived upon fifty pounds 
per annum, which his place produced, and was often in 
indigence. He was perfectly rational upon every subject 
but the one nearest his heart; whenever that was men¬ 
tioned he was quite insane. 

In » 737-38 he was compelled to give up the 
organist’s post and lived for some time at 
Hampstead. Thence he removed 1 to Dublin, 
where he probably lived with his nephew, 
William Roseingrave (b. 1725), a son of Ralph 
13), who at this time (1753) held the office of 
Chief Chamberlain of the Exchequer Court. 

Mrs. Delany, in her memoirs, under date 
12 Jan. 1753, writes: 

Mr. ^ Roseingrave, who was sent away from St. 
George's Church on account of his mail fits, is now in 
Ireland, and at times can play very well on the harpsi¬ 
chord.* 

Faulkner’s* Dublin Journal * of 3 Feb. 1753 
contains an announcement that: 

the celebrated Opera of ‘ 1 ‘haedra and Hippolitus 
composed by Mr. Roseingrave lately arrived from 
London, will be performed at the Great Music Hall in 
Fithamble Street, and conducted by humrlf on Tuesday 
the falh of March. Between the acts Mr. Roseingrave 
will perform Scarlatti’s * Lessons on the Harpsichord \ 
with his own additions, and will conclude with his 
celebrated 1 AI in and \ 

And in the same journal of 27 Feb. we read : 

Yesterday there was a public rehearsal of Mr. Rose- 
mgrave’s Opera of ‘ Phaedra and Hippolytus ’ at the 
great Music Hall in Kishamble Street, to a numerous 
audience, which met the highest applause, the connois¬ 
seurs allowing it to exceed any musical performance ever 
exhibited here, in variety, taste, and number of good 
songs. 

Two anthems by Thomas Roseingrave 
(‘ Great is the Lord ’ and * One Generation ’) 
are included in the manuscript collection of 
anthems in the K.C.M. He was an enthusi¬ 
astic admirer of Palestrina and is said to have 
adorned the walls of his bedroom with scraps 
of paper containing extracts from the works 
of that master. 

lie was buried on 26 June 1766 in the 
churchyard of St. Patrick's Cathedral, in the 
same grave with his brother Ralph. The 
inscription on the tombstone adds that he died 
in the 78th year of his age, "a most celebrated 
musician and accomplished man”. Although 
an inscription added to this tombstone at a 
later date (1802) states that his wife, Mrs. Jane 
Roseingrave, is also buried there, this is in¬ 
correct, as the Jane Roseingrave in question 
was the wife of the before-mentioned William 
Roseingrave, who died in 1780 and is buried 
in an adjoining grave. Thomas Roseingrave 
docs not appear to have been married. 

The most important of his published com¬ 
positions are : Fifteen voluntaries and fugues 
for the organ or harpsichord: six double 
fugues for the organ or harpsichord: the 
opera ‘Phaedra and Hippolytus*: eight 

1 W. H. Grattan Flood gives the date at 1749. 

1 * Correspondence ’. III. 194. 


suites of lessons for the harpsichord or spinet; 
six cantatas (Italian words); the additional 
songs and ducts sung with Scarlatti’s opera 

* Narciso '; and twelve solos for the German 
Hutc with thorough-bass for the harpsichord. 
He edited * Forty-Two Suits of Lessons for the 
Harpsichord by Domenico Scarlatti prefix¬ 
ing an introductory movement in G minor. 
B'dl.—B i icin r. VfRNON. ‘Thoma* Roseingrave' (M. 

& L.. XIX, 1938, p. 280). 

Lambert. Constant. • Thomas Roseingrave' (Proc. 

Mu*. Ass., Vol. LVIII, 1932). 

St, alto Lambert (C., eds.). Scarlatti (a, adds, to 

* Narciso'). 

( 3 ) Ralph Roseingrave (b. Salisbury, c. 
'695 i <*• Dublin, 1747), brother of the preced¬ 
ing, youngest son of (1). He received his 
musical education from his father. In 1718-19 
Daniel Roseingrave petitioned the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
to allow him to resign the post of organist in 
favour of his son Ralph, who appears to have 
been forthwith appointed vicar-choral, but 
did not formally succeed his father as organist 
until 17On his father’s death in 1727 
he also succeeded him as organist of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Dublin, at a salary of £30 
per annum. He is sometimes mentioned as 
having taken part as a soloist in the production 
of Handel's * Messiah ' on 13 Apr. 1742, but 
.!• G. Culwick, in his pamphlet on the original 
’Word Book of Handel’s ” Messiah'” (1891), 
points out the improbability of his having 
done so. 

I leis buried in the churchyard of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. The headstone mentions that his 
wife, Sarah, who died in 1746, and four of 
their children, are buried with him, as are also 
his mother, Ann Roseingrave, and his brother 
Thomas. 

Ralph Roseingrave appears to have written 
a good deal of church music. Eight of his 
anthems and two Services, in C and F, arc 
preserved at Christ Church, and some of them 
arc still sung there. Another anthem of his, 

‘ O God of Truth is published in Hullah's 

* Part Music and an old organ book formerly 

in the possession of J. S. Bum pus contains a 
Sendee of his in F with a setting of the 
Benedicite. l. m. L. n., adds. 

ROSELLEN, Henri (b. Paris, 13 Oct. 
1811 ; d. Paris. 18 Mar. 1876). 

French pianist and composer. He was the 
son of a pianoforte maker, took a second 
pianoforte prize at the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1827 and a first harmony prize in 1828. 
He was a pupil and imitator of Hcrz. He 
published nearly 200 works for pianoforte, 
including a * Methodc de piano ' (Heugel), 
a collection of progressive exercises entitled 

* Manuel des pianistes ’ (ibid.), a Trio for 
violin, cello and pianoforte, and many separ¬ 
ate pieces of drawing-room character, one 
of which, a ‘ Reverie ’ (Op. 32 No. 1) enjoyed 
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an extraordinary popularity for many years 
over the whole of Europe. c. 

ROSELLI, Francesco. See Rosselu. 

,, Ro »'°. G *<>r*y Fedorovich, Boron. S« Glinka 
\ Life for Isar Jib.) Life for ihe T,»r (Glinka, lib i 

ROSENBAUM, Maria Theresa. See 

Gassmann. 

ROSENBERG, Hilding (Constantin) (b. 

Bosjoklostcr, Ringsjon, Skanc, 21 June 1892). 

Swedish conductor and composer. In boy¬ 
hood he studied organ, pianoforte, violin and 
wind instruments, and he held an organist’s 
post for a short time before entering the Royal 
Academy of Music in Stockholm in 1914. He 
studied the pianoforte with Richard Andersson 
from 1914 ,0 19,8 and was a pupil of E. 
hi I berg for composition in 1915. Later on he 
studied theory and counterpoint at Dresden. 
Berlin, Vienna and Paris, and also had a course 
m counterpoint in Stockholm with W. Stcn- 
hammar in 1927. He was coach and assistant 
conductor at the Royal Theatre, Stockholm, in 
* 938“34 and advanced to the post of conductor. 

Rosenberg, like Nystroem, has broken away 
Jrom the trammels of romanticism, and during 
his stay in Germany and Austria he was much 
influenced by Schoenberg. Without making 
nimsell a slave to that composer’s principles, 
be has incorporated them into his own works 
with great originality. His * Sinfonia con- 
certante’ was performed at the 1937 l.S.C.M 
Festival in Paris and the fourth Symphony at 
Chicago on 11 May 1948 under his own 

direction. 

The following arc Rosenberg’s chief works: 


OPERAS 

; Journey 10 America \ opera bull* <iota). 

I»e ivA Kungadourarna ’ C The |»„ princess***., 

' Marionettes * < 

; l.yck^liKbetem «* (• The Me of Felicity •> (194O. 

BALLET 

’ Orpheus in ihe City * (1938). 

PANTOMIME 

’ Ytterst. Domen * (• The Lom J... U-nent *) {l9io) . 
INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

Music foe many iheatri**! pcoductions. indudine (.reek 
dramas, modern plays and films. * 

CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 

■I Oratorios and other works. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symphony No. 1 (1919). 

| Sinfonia da china * No. i (1923). 

' Sinfonia da china * No. a (1924).' 

1 hrrnody for W. Stenliammar (1928). 

Symphony No. a (* Sinfonia grave ’* .n,., 

‘’Tfcr'&.M-•“■•"•i-Viv r~> 

Symphony No. 3 (* OrUgAr.I.masUre., ' |- I hr Ke,o,, 
of the Carden ’J,. will, contralto solo .94! 

Concerio for si«». (.946). 1 944 ' 

Overtura piccola.' 

Overtura bianca-nera.’ 

Suite, and other works, inch * Berglagsb.lder * (, 937 ). 


SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
Vn. Concerto (1924). 

Trumpet Concerto (1928). 

' Symphonic concertame * for vn., viola, oboe, bassoon 
n & °* ch - 0935 ). 

Cello Concerto (1939). 

* ,ola Concerto, with stgs. (1942). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
4 siring Quartets. 

Trios for stgs. & wind insu. & other works. 

VIOLIN MUSIC 

Suite foe vn. & pf. 

Sonata for unaccomp. vn. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
4 Sonatas & shorter works. 

SONGS 

A number of songs for voice & pf. 


s. u., adds. k. I). 

Biat. -Hov,. R.. ' Hilding Rosenberg* CLever.de 

, Musil . 1942), p . 87. 

' I re nordukr sv mphonikrrr * |* Nordi.k Tidskrift *. 
I93*». p. 571). 

rcaoaMixr, M.. * Hilding Rosenberg’, in * Svenska 

• im U "T (Stockholm, 1943). 
hiding Rosenberg: a Journey in M.Klerr. Swedish 
Musk (M. & I... XXVlII, .947. p. 249»• 

ROSENBLOOM, Sydney (b. Edinburgh, 
25 June 1889;. 

British pianist and composer, of Polish and 
Irish parentage. He studied the pianoforte 
under Charles Keddie and composition under 
Corder at the R.A.M. in London, where he 
won iui|Mirtant scholarships and other honours. 
He then entered on a successful career as 
composer, pianist and teacher, which carried 
him to must parts of the British Empire and 
to the U.S.A. In the 1930s he went to live 
at Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

Rosenbloom made his first appearance as a 
solo pianist in London at the Chappell Ballad 
Concerts (1911) and subsequently played at a 
Queen s Hall Promenade Concert (1913). He 
served in the British Army in France and 
Belgium through the greater part of the first 
world war and reintroduced himself to the 
concert platform of London with a recital of 
his own compositions in 1919. He has com- 
|K,sed Chiefly pianoforte music, in which he 
exhibits a keen sense of effect and an attractive 
agility of mind. A Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte was played and commended by 
Brodsky, his ‘ Walt/. Scherzo ’ f„ r violin was 
successfully introduced by Kreisler and a 
Nunc for two violins and orchestra received its 
hrst performance by the Durban Orchestra at 
Johannesburg. .. 

RCJSENHAIN Jacob (b. Mannheim,' 2 
Dee. 1813; d. Baden-Baden, 21 Mar. 1894). 

Urrman pianist and composer. He was the 
eldest son of a banker. His teachers were 
Jacob Schmitt, Kalliwoda and Schnydcr von 
Uartrnsee. His first appearance as a piano¬ 
forte player was in 1832 at Frankfort o \ 1 ., 
where h,s success induced him to take up his 
residence. A one-act piece of his, * Der Bcsuch 
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im Irrcnhausc was produced at Frankfort 
on 29 Dec. 1834 with great success; his 
second, 4 Liswenna three acts, written in 
1836, was never performed in its original 
form. 

In 1837 Rosenhain went to London, played 
at the Philharmonic on 17 Apr. and was much 
heard at the concerts of the day. After this 
he took up his abode in Paris, where he 
became very* prominent, giving chamber con¬ 
certs in combination with Alard, Ernst and 
other eminent players, and carrying on a 
school of pianoforte playing in conjunction 
with J. 8. Cramer. His early opera 4 Lis¬ 
wenna * was provided with a new libretto (by- 
Bayard and Arago) and brought out at the 
Opera as * Le Demon de la nuit* on 17 Mar. 
1851. It had, however, but a moderate 
success and was withdrawn after four |>er- 
formances, though it was afterwards occasion¬ 
ally played in Germany. Another one-act 
piece, ’ Volage et jaloux*, produced at Baden- 
Baden on 8 Aug. 1863, completes the list of 
his works for the stage. 

In instrumental music he was much more 
prolific. I le composed three symphonies — in 
Ci minor (Op. 42), played at the Gewandhaus. 
Leipzig, under Mendelssohn's direction, 31 
Jan. 184b; in F minor (Op. 43), played in 
Brussels, and at the Philharmonic, London, 
24 Apr. 1854; * Im Friihling in F major 
(Op. 6t), rehearsed at the Paris Conservatoire 
and played at a Concert Populaire; 4 Trios 
for strings and pianoforte: a pianoforte Con¬ 
certo (Op. 73); 3 string quartets; 2 cello 
sonatas ; 12 characteristic studies Op. 17), 24 
Eludes melodiques * (Op. 20), and Sonata 
(Op. 74) for pianoforte; 4 Am Abend * for 
quartet (Op. 99). Also various pieces for 
pianoforte entitled 4 Pocmes *, 4 Reveries *, 
etc.; a biblical cantata, and various songs, etc. 
Schumann criticized several of his pieces with 
kindness and liberality. c. 

ROSENKAVALIER, DER (‘The Rose 
Cavalier ’ or 4 The Knight of the Rose ’). 
Opera in 3 acts by Richard Strauss. Libretto 
by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Produced 
Dresden. Court Opera, 26 Jan. 1911. 1st perf. 
abroad. Basel, 15 Feb. 1911. 1st in England, 
London, Covent Garden Theatre in German), 
1 Jan. 1913. 1st in U.S.A., New York, Metro¬ 
politan Opera (in German), 9 Dec. 1913. 

ROSENMOlLER, Johann (b. Pclsnilz, 
Vogtland, Saxony, c. 1619: d. Wolfenbutlel, 
10-11 Sept. 1G84). 

German composer. In spite of the poverty 
of his parents the conditions of the time en¬ 
abled him to obtain a good general education, 
and in 1640 his name appears inscribed in 
the matriculation book of the University of 
Leipzig. In 1642 he became collaborator or 
assistant master at St. Thomas's School there. 
In musical matters he would appear to have 


been mainly a pupil of Tobias Michael, who 
then held the important office of cantor at the 
school. 

In 1645 Roscnmullcr published his first 
work, a set for instruments entitled 4 Pa- 
duanen, Aleinanden, Couranten, Ballettcn, 
Sarabanden mit 3 Stimmcn und ihrem Basso 
pro Organo \ A more important work was 
his 4 Kcrnspruchc published in two parts, 
1648 and 1652-53, each part consisting of 
twenty Latin and German motets on scriptural 
and other church texts for three to seven 
voices, mostly with accompaniment of two 
violins, and also occasionally trombones and 
other instruments with basso continuo. When 
Tobias Michael became too infirm to discharge 
adequately his duties as cantor, Roscnmullcr 
acted as his deputy and in this position gave 
Mich satisfaction to the city council as to 
obtain the promise of succession to the cantor- 
ship. In 1651 he also held the post of organist 
at St. Nicholas Church. But in May 1655 his 
pros|»ects of further promotion were blighted 
by an accusation made against him of some 
grave moral ofTence, for which he was tern- 
porarily imprisoned. He succeeded in effect¬ 
ing his escape and betook himself for a time to 
Hamburg. From Hamburg lie is said to have 
addressed a 44 Supplication ” to the Elector of 
Saxony. Johann Georg I, along with a setting 
of the hymn of Albinus, 4 Straf micli nicht in 
deinem Zorn 4 . This would almost seem to be 
an admission of his guilt, although Wintcrfcld 
in his 4 Evangelischcr Kirchengesang ’ en¬ 
deavours to prove him innocent of the charge 
made against him. However the case may be, 
Rosenmuller did not feel himself safe at 
Hamburg, but fled to Italy and settled at 
Venice as a teacher of music for a considerable 
number of years. 

Of his stay at Venice little would have 
been known if Johann Philipp Krieger, who 
was afterwards Kapellmeister at Weisscnfcls, 
had not sought him out and become his pupil 
in composition. A large number of works 
existing only in manuscript, consisting of Latin 
motels, vesper psalms, lamentations and 
various parts of the Mass, must be referred to 
this Venetian stay. The only work published 
at Venice, however, was one for instruments, 
entitled 4 Sonate da camera cio£ Sinfonie, 
Alemandc, Correnti, Balletti, Sarabande da 
suonare con 5 strom. da arco et altri . • • 
(1670). This was dedicated to Duke Johann 
Friedrich of Brunswick, who became ac¬ 
quainted with the composer on the occasion 
of one of his visits to Venice. 1 The acquaint¬ 
ance with the duke had important conse¬ 
quences for Rosenmuller. It led to his recall 
to Germany. Johann Friedrich recommended 
1 This hat been republished. D.D.T.. Vol. XVIII. 
where also in his introduction the editor. Karl NO. 
traces the influence of the Venetian opera symphonies 
upon Rosenmuller•» style of instrumental composition. 
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him to his brother, the reigning Duke Anton 
Ulrich, who was an enlightened patron of 
literature and music, and himself a hymn- 
writer of some reputation. In 1674 Anton 
Ulrich appointed Rosenmuller Kapellmeister at 
Wolfenbiittel, where he remained for the rest 
of his life. 

Only one other work was published in this 
later period of his life, ‘ Sonate a 2, 3, 4, c 5 
stromenti da arco et altri . . (Nuremberg, 
1682), dedicated to his patron Duke Anton 
Ulrich. A large number of German motets 
and cantatas belonging to this time remained 
unpublished. Few of Rosenmuller’s vocal 
works have been republished in modem 
editions ; exceptions are two chorale tunes and 
settings — * Straf mich nicht in deincm Zorn ’ 
and ‘ Welt ade, ich bin dein mude \ The 
former of these tunes seems far less suitable 
to its original German words than to those 
of the Easter hymn to which it has been so 
successfully adapted in English hyinn-books, 

' Christ the Lord is risen again Of Rosen- 
inuller's 5-voicc setting of'Well ade’ it would 
appear that Bach thought so highly that he 
took it over bodily from Vopelius’s * Leip/igcr 
Gesangbuch' (16H2) to incorporate it into his 
own church cantata of 1731, ‘Wcr weiss, wie 
nahe mir mein Endc This led to both tune 
and setting being ascribed to Bach in earlier 
editions of his ‘ Choralgesange \ j. r. m. 

K ".7V ! >r l V ln ; kom > >o,,, ' o " rn joh.ni, 

Kmrnmullm & Zurich, mm3). 

IIohm m.K. A„ Johann Kotenmullcr ' (Ifeilm. i8«,8 . 

Ko.enpIUl, Hun*. Sfl l\*un».ini» (*ulo«> of i. 

' ' KuBenthal, Carl. .Vr# homing (* llimmdfaliri *, 

ROSENTHAL, Emmanuel (Manuel) (A. 

Paris, 18 June 1904). 

French conductor and composer. Hr 
studied the Violin at the Paris Conservatoire 
under J. Houcherit, counterpoint and fugue 
with Jean Hur* an<l composition and harmony 
with Maurice Ravel, who took a great interest 
in his work. In 1928 Rosenthal was awarded 
the Prix Blumenthal. He was leader of the 
Pasdeloup and l.ainoureux concert orchestras 
and also of the Orchestre Symphonique de 
Paris, associate conductor (1935-39) and 
afterwards 0944 - 47 ) musical director and 
conductor of the Orchestre National (French 
Radio). He toured Europe and America, and 
from 1949 to 1951 was musical director and 
conductor of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
(Seattle, Washington, U.S.A.). 

In 1936 Rosenthal orchestrated two of his 
pianoforte compositions : a ‘ Slrtnadc * (writ¬ 
ten in 1927) and * Les Petits Metiers’ (1933). 

I hese were first performed at the Umourrux 
and Colonne concerts. His ‘Jeanne d’Arc 
a suite for orchestra, was first performed in 
Paris and was given in London (at the 1938 
Festival of the I.S.C.M.) : his * Fete du vin * 
(unpublished) was played at the Paris Inter¬ 


national Exhibition in 1937. In 1939 he 
completed his Oratorio ‘ Saint Francois 
d’Assise ’ (words by Roland-Manuel). Two 
symphonic suites; ‘ Musiquc de table * and 
‘ Noce villagcoise ’ (after Lully) followed in 
1941, and in 1941-44 the cantatas ‘ Trois 
Burlesques’ (poems by Bcnserade, Voiture 
and Desaugicrs), 4 La Pi*tA d’ Avignon ’ (on 
liturgical texts) and * Pour le temps de la 
Nativity ’ (liturgical texts and Provencal 
folklore translated by Roland-Manuel). His 
orchestral suite ‘Symphonies dc Noel’ (1947) 
and his symphonic poem * Magic Manhattan 
(A Frenchman remembers New York) ’ were 
first performed in America, his C major 
Symphony (1950) and ‘ Aesopi convivium \ 
theme and variations for violin, pianoforte and 
orchestra (1952) in Paris. 

Rosenthal’s operatic works, a one-act 
opeia-boufft, ‘ Rayon de soicrics ’ (Paris, Op«ra- 
Comique, 1930), and a musical comedy, 4 I.a 
Poule noire * (1 act, 1937), arc characterized 
by a light-hearted gaiety and a keen sense of 
the comic in music. He also wrote two one- 
act ballets, ‘ 1 'n Baiscr pour rien ' and ‘ Que 
le Diablc I'emportewhich were given, 
respectively, at the Paris Opera (1936) and 
at the Theatre Marigny (1948. Ballets Roland 
I etu . His chamber music includes 8 ‘ Pieces 
for String Quartet ‘ (1942), and for the piano- 
forte he wrote ‘ Caprices • Bagatelles ’ and a 
Suite for 2 pianofortes. 

Infallibly scored, Rosenthal's music is that 
of a superior, refined and vigorous craftsman, 
typically French in the tradition of Chabrier 
and of Ravel, whose 4 Histoires naturelles \ 
Melodies populates grecques ’ (Nos. 2-4) 
and ‘ Berceuse sur le nom de Faurt' he 

orchestrated. F r 

ROSENTHAL, Morlz (Maurycy) b. 

I.wow, 18 Dec. 1862: d. New York. 3 Sept. 
' 946 ). 

Polish pianist. At the age of eight he was 
taught by Galloth. I-a ter he began regular 
studies under Karol Mikuli at the I.wbw 
Conservatory (1872-74), which he continued 
under JosefTy in Vienna. His pianistic cduca- 
tion was completed under Liszt at W eimar and 
Rome. He made his debut in Vienna in 1876 
and toured in Rumania and Poland. Two 
years later he disappeared from the concert 
platform anti lor six years he devoted himself 
to studies of philosophy at Vienna University. 

In 1886 he reappeared as a pianist more 
mature more conscious of his aims and 
musically better equipped. In 1888 he made 
an extensive tour in America and in 1895 he 
appeared in England. 

Together with Emil von Sauer and Eugcn 
d A lK-rt IWntha! was among the most 
celebrated of Liszt s pupils. By virtue of his 
tremendous technique, great range of dynamic 
shades and grand style he ranked with the 
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greatest artists of his time. The deep musical¬ 
ly of the Jewish race, the Slavonic tempera¬ 
ment, the melancholy of his Polish birth¬ 
place and upbringing, and the orderly and 
systematic training in Austria and Germany 
formed in him a musical outlook of the highest 
order. As a Chopin player he was placed 
among pianists such as Paderewski, Pachmann 
and Godowsky. He composed several piano¬ 
forte pieces and wrote, together with Schytte, 
a ‘ Schulc des hoheren Klavierspiels *. 

C. R. H. 

ROSENZWEIG, Jozef (b . Warsaw. 1869; 

d. ?). 

Polish music critic and author. He studied 
under Riemann at Leipzig and B. Roth at 
Dresden. For many years he wrote criticism 
for ‘ Kuryer Poranny ’ and ‘ Swiat' (‘ The 
World’) in Warsaw. His publications include 
‘'Fhe Future of Musical Aesthetics’ and ‘.New 
Ideas in Music : Acoustics c. r. 11. 

ROSER, Valentin. See Rof.sf.r. 

ROSES, Jose (b . Barcelona, 9 Feb. 1791 ; 
d. Barcelona, 2 Jan. 1836). 

Spanish composer. He learnt music from 
Sampere, maestro de eapilla at Barcelona. He 
became a priest and was first organist of the 
monastery of San Pablo, later succeeding his 
master at Santa Maria del Pino, a |x>st which 
he held for thirty years. During this time he 
composed a large quantity of music masses. 
Requiems, motets, gradual*, etc., which are 
preserved in manuscript in the church. 

ROSETO. Set Rossf.tto, Stfffa.no. 

ROSETTI, Francesco Antonio. See 
R&sslbr, Franz Anton. 

ROSETUS. Set Ros*t.rro, Stiifano. 

ROSlfcRE DE SALENCY, LA ( 0 |>era). 
See GrAtry. 

ROSlF.RES, LES (Opera). See Hi roi.ii. 

ROSIERS (Roziers), Andre de, Sieur de 
Beaulieu {b. ?; d. ?). 

French 17th-century composer. He pro¬ 
duced ' Les l.ibortez de . . . A 4 parties* 
{dessus, haute-eontre, faille, basse-eontre), 16 I looks, 
published between 1634 and 1672. and 
4 Alphabet tie chansons |x>ur danser et |x>ur 
lx>ire', l»ook iv • Paris, 164b), there lieing no 
trace left of the first three l>ook*. 

F.. v. d. s. 

ROSIERS, Charles (b. ?; d. ?). 

French or Flemish violinist and composer. 
He became vice Kapellmeister to the Elector 
of Cologne at Bonn. Among his works are a 
book of motets (1688); 4 Pieces choisies a la 
manicre italienne ’, for Bute, violin and other 
instruments (1691) ; 14 ‘Sonate per Ic violino 
et le hauthois. a 6 parties (2 dessus , haut-eontre, 
bassus, basso continuo et trompette) a guitar 
tutor (1699). Symphonies by him were ad¬ 
vertised in Amsterdam in 1691. 

F.. v. d. s. 


ROSIN (Resin) (Fr. colophane ; Ger. Kolo- 
phonium, Geigenharz). A preparation applied 
to the hair of the bow of stringed instruments 
to give it the necessary 44 bite ” upon the 
strings. The French and German names arc 
derived from the Greek KoXo<f>iovta because 
the best rosin came from Colophon, in Asia 
Minor, the same place which gave its name 
to the imprints of early books and has thus 
left a double mark on modern languages. 

Rosin is the residuary gum of turpentine 
after distillation. The ordinary rosin of com¬ 
merce is a coarse, hard substance, quite useless 
to the fiddler, for whom the rough material 
undergoes a process of refinement. The 
ancient English recipe was to boil rough rosin 
down in vinegar, a process no longer in vogue. 
French rosin is prepared by dissolving the 
rough article in a glazed earthen vessel over a 
slow charcoal lire. As it melts it is strained 
through coarse canvas into a second vessel 
also kept at a numerate heat, from which it 
is poured into pasteboard or metal moulds. 
Some players affect to prefer the rosin of 
Gaud, others that of Vuillaume, but both are 
made of the same material and at the same 
factory. 

Rosin should be transparent, of a darkish 
yellow colour in the mass and quite white 
when pulverised. It ought to fall from the 
bow, when first applied to the strings, in a 
very fine white dust; when crushed between 
the fingers it ought not to feel sticky. The best 
rosin is made from Venetian turpentine. The 
same sort of rosin serves for the violin, viola 
and cello. 'Fhe double-bass bow requires a 
stiller preparation than pure rosin, and accord¬ 
ingly double-bass rosin is made of ordinary 
rosin and white pitch in equal proportions. 
Emery powder and other matters are some¬ 
times added in the composition of rosin, but are 
quite unnecessary, and even injurious to the 
tone. A liquid rosin, applied to the bow with 
a camel-hair brush, has had its advocates. 

K. j. p. 

ROSINA. Ballad opera in 2 acts by Shield. 
Libretto by Frances Br<x>ke, based on an 
episode in Thomson’s * The Seasons ’ and on 
Charles Simon Favart's 4 Les Moissonneurs’. 1 
Produced Ixmdon. Covent Garden Theatre, 
31 Dec. 1782. 1st perf. abroad, New York, 
19 Apr. 1786. Modern revival, London. 
G.S.M., 12 Jan. 1923. 

S*f also Auld I ..me Sync. 

ROSLAVETS, Nikolay Andreyevich 

(b. Surav, Govt, of Tchernigov, 5 Jan. 1881). 

Russian composer. His family lielongcd to 
the peasant class. He received his musical 
education at the Moscow Conservatory, 
where he won a silver medal for the cantata 
4 Heaven and Earth ’ (after Byron). His 
compositions, which were of an experimental 

1 Produced in Paris with Duni’s music in 1768. 
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kind and soon fell into oblivion, include a 
Symphony (1922); 2 symphonic poems; 
Quintet for harp, oboe, two violas and cello; 
5 string quartets; 2 trios for violin, cello and 
pianoforte; 5 violin sonatas; 2 cello sonatas; 
numerous pianoforte pieces ; songs. r. n. 

ROSMENE (Opera). See Scarlatti (i). 

ROSOMAN, Sarah or Sophia. See 
Mountain, Sarah. 

Ronpiglioai, Giulio. Stt Abbaiini (lib.). Mvutoli 
(2 libs.). Mazzocchi (V., * Chi sofTre. sped lib.). 
Rossi (Luigi, * Palazzo d’ Ailanie \ lib.). Rossi (M. A.. 
Emuma sul Giordano ? lib.). 

Ronpiglioai, Jacopo. See Marazzoli (' Vila umana 
lib.). 

Roaa, (Sir) Donald. Sir Swain (song). 

ROSS, Hugh (b . Langport. Somerset, 
21 Aug. 1898). 

English organist and conductor. He was 
educated at Clifton College, New College, 
Oxford, and the R.C.M. At the age of 
seventeen he won first prize in organ playing 
at the Royal College of Organists. He was 
president of the Oxford University Musical 
Club in 1920, and in 1921 conducted some 
orchestral and operatic performances in 
London and Oxford. In the latter year he 
became conductor of the Winnipeg Male Voice 
Choir, with which organization he toured 
the U.S.A. and Canada. He founded the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra in 1923 and 
was its conductor from 1923 to 1927. He 
has been conductor at the Schola Cantorum 
in New York since 1927 and has collaborated 
with Toscanini in the preparation of many 
performances requiring the combined forces 
of the Schola and the New York Philharmonic 
(or, more recently, the National Broadcasting 
Corporation) Orchestras. Since 1931 he has 
taught choral singing in the Neighborhood 
School of Music, N.Y.; since 1932 he has 
given courses in conducting and analysis at 
the Guilmant Organ School. N.Y.; ami since 
1 933 l,c has served as organist and choirmaster 
of St. James the I«css Episcopal Church in 
Scarsdalc, N.Y. In 1937 he founded the 
National Choral Union in Washington, D.C. 

N. B. 

ROSS, John (b. Newcastle-on-Tyne, 12 
Oct. 1764; d. Aberdeen, 28 July 1837). 

English organist and composer of Scottish 
extraction. He was taught music in 1776-83 
by Matthias Hawdon, the organist of St. 
Nicholas church, Aberdeen. He was organist 
and harpsichordist to the Aberdeen Musical 
Society (1783-1801) and organist at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal chapel (17831837), in both of 
which positions he followed Andrew Tail, and 
he took the lead in Aberdeen’s musical affairs. 
As a composer he was responsible for a large 
output of music — songs, rondos, waltzes, 
hymns and the like, much of it Scottish in 
idiom or appeal and mostly of an ephemeral 
character. But he had the reputation of being 
a good organist and gained great popularity 
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with hb ‘ Select Collection of Ancient and 
Modern Scottish Airs’ (3 vols., Edinburgh, 
1792). The B.M. catalogue registers 34 of his 
works up to 1800, a number which could 
easily be doubled. His best works, which may 
be counted above the ordinary’ in his day, arc 
* Six Concertos for Pianoforte and Orchestra ’ 
and ‘ An Ode to Charity’ for voices and organ. 
His holograph letter, supplying biographical 
details of himself to the editor of the ’ Diction¬ 
ary of Musicians ’ (1824), which may be seen 
in the Euing Musical Collection at Glasgow 
University, is an unabashed example of self- 
esteem. G> P . 

Bin. -Lawranct Robirt M., * John Row. Composer. 

Aberdeen (Aberdeen. 1927). 


» mum. Are I'niROCII. 

Rottato, Arturo. Sr* Zandonai (5 lib*.). 

ROSSEELS, Gustave. See Paganini 
Quartet. 

ROSSELLI Francesco (b . ?; d. ?). 

Italian iGth-century composer. He was 
maeilro di tappella at St. Peter’s, Rome, in 1548, 
and master of the boys at the Cappclla 
Giulia there. He retired in 1550. He com¬ 
posed motets and other church music, all in 
manuscript ; 2 |»ooks of madrigals for 3 
voices (1562-63); a book of madrigals, 4 v. 
(•585)! ‘ Chansons nouvcllcs ’, 4-6 v. (Paris, 
■ 577 )* also chansons and madrigals in 
collective volumes. E. v. d. s. 

ROSSELLINI, Renzo (A. Rome, 2 Feb. 
1908). 

Italian composer. He studied composition 
under G. Sallustio and Giacomo Sctaccioli, 
and also took a course in conducting under 
Molinari. He was director of the Istituto 
Music ale ’’ G. B. Pergolesi ” at Varese in 
• 933 - 34 . professor of composition at and 
director of the Liceo Musicale G. Rossini ” 
at Pesaro in 1940-42 and is now (1953) pro¬ 
fessor at the Conscrvatorio di Santa Cecilia 
in Rome, where he is also music critic of the 
” Messagero ”. 

Among Rossellini’s compositions are two 
ballets, • La danza di Dassinr ’ (San Remo, 
> 935 ) and * Racconto d* inverno * (after 
Dostoyevsky, Rome, 1952), music for numer¬ 
ous films directed by his brother, Koberlo 
Rossellini (including ‘ La nave bianca * 

’ Roma cilia aperta ’ and ’ PaisA ’); many 
orchestral works, among which arc the suites 

’ Hoggar ’ (on which another ballet was based) 

’ Stampr della vccchia Roma ’ (1937), • Terra 
di Lombardia’ (1938) and ’ Canzoni della 
Roma aha ’ (1948); a choral and orchestral 
work Roma cristiana ’ (1940); a « Poc,na ’ 
lor cello and orchestra, etc. G m <• 

RoVsETFR^Ph111 " ?r? Uni <*«.«»• "••>. 

ROSSETER, Philip [b. ?, ,568*; d. Lon¬ 
don, 5 May 1623). 

» K*’, uT 11 '’ f Kowl '°- or Rutrllo. 

.U.cd hi* : s cZ ‘ T* Library 
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English luicnist and composer. He was one 
of the '* Children of ihc Revels to the Queen ” 
with Philip Kingham, Ralph Reeves and 
Robert Jones. 1 Campian seems to have been 
the life-long friend of Rosseter; dying in 
1620, he bequeathed him all his property, 
amounting to about £20, expressing a wish 
“ that it had bin farr more Rosseter died 
in Fetter I.anc. and was buried on 7 May at 
St. Dunstan’s in the West, where Campian 
also was buried. He left a widow and two 
sons; his brother Hugh is also mentioned in 
his will (P.C.C., 41 Swann). 

In i6oi Rosseter published : 

A Bookc of Ayres, set foorlh to be Jon* 10 (he Lule. 
Orpherian and Base Violl, by Philip Rovseter Lulenis(: 
And are lo lie solde at his house in Flcestreele neere lo 
the Gray-hound. At Lonond [jiVJ Primed by Peter 
Short, by the assent of Thomas Morley.* 

This book differs from all the other song-books 
of the English lutenists in that it really con¬ 
sists of two separate books of twenty-one songs 
each, the first by Campian and the second by 
Rosseter. There is only one title-page, and 
the dedication to Sir Thomas Monson and the 
Address to the Reader are Rosseter*s. In the 
first section the words as well as the music are 
admittedly by Campian: there is no positive 
evidence that Campian also wrote the words of 
Rossetcr’s songs, but it is commonly assumed 
that he did so. All the songs in the volume 
were written as solo songs without an alterna¬ 
tive version for four voices. All Rosseter's 
songs are simple in construction, but they are 
very melodious and admirably vocal. In the 
Address to the Reader Rosseter says some 
interesting things about song, and he was 
evidently one of those who did not approve of 
the complexity of contrapuntal writing. 

In 1609 he published a set of 

Lessons for the Consort: made by sundrie excellent 
Authors and set to sixe scverall instruments. 

R. II. F. 

A Philip Rosseter (? son or grandson of the 
lutcnisl), an Englishman by birth, became a 
citizen of The Hague in the second half of the 
17th century. He married twice (in 1660 for 
the second time) and was still living in 1694. 
He was a “ hoolmaccker, musikant " and re¬ 
pairer of “ ghiterren r. t. d. 

See alio Campian (? words for songs). 

Rossetti, Christina. See Christopher .song/. Dale 
(Christmas Hymn, chorus & ore It.; unaccomp. choru« ). 
Elgar (‘Sons of Flight’, voice & pf.). Hart <F.. 

3 sonnets). Head : tones). Ireland (J., 3 partsonc*. 
in songs). Mackenzie z partsongs, 3 songs). Macnnchv 
(sonK). Milhaud <z songs'. Parry (II.. song). Scott 
((■'., 4 sorivt'). Vaughan Williams z partsongs, 4 tantu. 
W alker (E. t I hymn, 1 sonc . 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel. See Bainton C Blessed 
Damozcl *)• Bantoek (do., recitation with orch.). Bax 
(song based on picture). Debussy (* Blessed Damozcl * 
choral work). Elgar * Co, song of mine 1 (Cavalcanti], 
partsong). Farrar (E., * Blessed Damozel', choral 


1 For further particulars izzJONZS, Roderi. 

1 Modern edition in ‘ The English School of Lutenist 
Song-Writers 

* ' Violins and Violinists Jan.-Feb. 1951, p. It. 


ROSSI (Francesco) 

work). Casco (* Leggenda delle sette torri opera on 
picture). Harrison (J., 'Blessed Damoscl *, choral 
^ rk) :, “ c * d Ireland (J-. 5 songs). Mac- 

Doweli ( Moonshine , poem for pf.). Orr (C. W., 
song). Scott (C., song). Vaughan Williams (• Willow 
Wood . choral work ; 6 tones). Wallace (W., * Sister 
Helen , syinph. poem). White (F., * Astarte Syriaca 
symph. poem). 

ROSSETTO 4 , Steffano (i. Nice, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-century composer. He lived at 
Florence in 1565. In 1567 he was musician to 
Cardinal do' Medici there, in 1579-80 organ¬ 
ist of the Munich court chapel and later 
matUto di taftfiella at Novara. He composed 

1 book of madrigals for 4 voices (1560); 

2 books of madrigals, 5 v. (1560, 1566); i 
book of madrigals, 6 v. (1566); a madrigal 
cycle, * II lamcnto di Olimpia ’, with 1 can- 
zona, 5-10 v. (1567). All these were published 
at Venice. One book of motets, 5-6 v., is so 
contrived that they may lx- used for all manner 
of instruments (Nuremberg, 1573); this was 
dedicated to Archduke Ferdinand of Austria. 
Eitncr (in Q.-L.) says that his name in the 
documents of the Munich court chapel appears 
once as Joseph N. Roscto, and in another place 
as Slcffan Roscto; this appears rather to 
suggest two different people. e. v. d. s. 

ROSSI. No fewer than twenty-eight 
Italian musicians of this name are enumerated 
in Q.-L., and as there arc motets and other 
works in various libraries attributed to 
" Rossi ” without further identification, there 
is still a large field open for careful research 
before the facts can be absolutely ascertained. 
Some of these works may be attributable to 
one or other of the older composers of the 
name entered below; others to obscurer 
musicians named Rossi. 

ROSSI, Cesare (b. Rivarolo nr. Mantua, 
20 Jan. 1858; d. Casalmaggiore, 27 July 

' 93 °)- 

Italian pianist and composer. He won a 
success as a pianoforte teacher, as director of 
the music school and conductor at Trent, 
and as a composer in many branches of 
music. His opera ‘ Nadcia \ to a libretto by 
Luigi Illica. was produced in a German 
version (‘ Nadcya') by Richard Batka in 
Prague on 5 May 1903. It was favourably 
received and first performed in the Italian 
original at Mantua on 6 Jan. 1904. 

j. a. f.-m., rev. 

ROSSI, Francesco (b . Bari, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 17th-century composer. He took 
holy orders and brought out several operas at 
Venice between 1686 and 1689: ‘ II Seiano 
moderno ’ (1686), ‘ La Clorilda ’ and ‘ La 
pena dcgP occhi ’ in 1688, and ' Mitranc ’ in 
1689. The last work contains the beautiful 
air “ .Ah ! rendimi quel core ”, by which 
alone his name is known at the present day. 
An oratorio, ‘ La caduta dci giganti ’, is in 
manuscript. J- A - *•“**• 


* Also Roscto or Roscius. 



ROSSI (Gaetano) 

. Donizeui (a libs.). May, (S.. 

i«b™^ Ie, uh n ( * S*^ ) v^ Me> ' e D rbcer l ' Emm * di 

* R R,“ i ; l G ?"'? mo (')• *» Handel (• Panor f.do ' 
& Rinaldo , lib*.). Kinaldo (Handel, opera). 

Gi-como (ii). av, Meyerbeer (a lib*.). 

ROSSI. Giovanni Battista ( 4 . Genoa, ?: 
d. .). 

Italian i6th-i 7 th-century composer. He 
became a monk and published in 1618 at 
V enicc a book on mensural notation, 1 Organo 
de cantori per intcndcre da sc stesso ogni 
passo difficile . . containing eanlilene in 
2-5 parts, and a book of four-part masses in 
the same year. j. A F _ M 

ROSSI, Giovanni Gaetano (A. Borgo San 
Donnino (now Fidanza], 5 Aug. 1828: d 
Genoa, 30 Mar. 1886). 

Italian organist, violinist, conductor and 
composer. He studied at the Milan Con¬ 
servatory, was leader of the orchestra in the 
theatre at Parma, organist of the court chapel 
there from 1852 to 1873 and director of the 
I arma Conservatory in 1864-73. | n 1873 he 
became conductor at the Teatro Carlo Felice, 
Genoa, until 1879. His operas were: * Elena 
% ‘ (Parma * ,8 3 *>. * Giovanni 

Giscala (Parma, 1855), * Nicold de* Lapi • 
Ancona, 1865), • La contessa d’ Altomberg 1 
(Borgo San Donnino, 1871).' A symphony, 
Saul , won a prize in Paris in 1878, and 
Rossi wrote beside* three masses, an oratorio 
and a Requiem. , A r . u 

ROSSI, GiuHeppe (I) (A. ? ; d. Rome, e . 

* 7 « 9 ) - 

Italian composer. He was successively 
matU,o dx axppelia at the Castle of Sant’ 
Angelo, Rome, at I’istoia and again in Rome 
at San Loreto. A Mass in 12 pans, divided 
into three choirs, and two settings of * Dixit 
Dominus for 12 and if, voices respectively 
are preserved at Bologna, where the latter are 
ascribed to the later Giuseppe Rossi. 

ROSSI, Giuneppe (ii) (A. ?; d. ?)/’ **' 

Italian iBth-iqth-century composer. He 
;a» n "‘ tU '° f “PP*U* of the cathedral at 
i erm and the composer of an opera, * La 
sposa di Livorno’, given in Rome in 1807. 
Hr published a treatise, * Alii intendenti di 
contrappunto’, in 1809. Several of his 
motets are at Bologna. j. A . F . M 

ROSSI, Lauro (A. Macerata, 19 Feb. 1810; 
a. Cremona, 3 May 1885). 

Italian composer. He was a pupil of 
Crcsccntini, Furno and Zingarelli at Naples. 
He began to compose early and had his first 
opera, Le contesse villane \ performed at 
Naples in the spring of 1829. It was given 
again in a revised version two years later as 
La villana contessa’. Other pieces followed, 

'•»> “ •*» — 
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one of them, * Costanza cd Oringaldo’, being 
expressly written for the Teatro San Carlo at 
the request of Barbaia. 

On the recommendation of Donizetti, Rossi 
was engaged for the Teatro Valle in Rome, 
and there he remained in 1832-33 and com¬ 
posed four operas and an oratorio. In 1834 
he moved to Milan and brought out ‘ La casa 
disabitata ’ (later version ‘ I falsi monetari ’: 
alternative title ‘ Don Eutichio c Sinforosa ’), 
which, though but moderately successful at 
the Ieatro alia Scala on 16 Aug. 1834. was 
afterwards considered his chej-d'*une and 
spoken of as " Rossi’s ’Barbiere di Siviglia’”. 
It phased Mali bran so much that she induced 
Barbaia to bespeak another opera from Rossi 
for the Naples Teatro San Carlo, in which she 
should appear. 1 he opera was composed and 
named Amelia’ (produced 31 Dec. 1834); 
but owing to her caprice it was a failure. She 
insisted on having a pas de deux inserted for her 
aiKl Mathis. I he theatre was crowded to the 
ceiling to see the great singer dance ; but her 
dancing did not please the public, and the 
piece was damned. This disappointment, 
though somewhat alleviated by the success of 
lm Uocadia (.833), seems to have disgusted 
Rossi xvith Italy ; he accepted an engagement 
Irom Mexico, left Europe on 15 Oct. 1835 and 
armed at \ era Cruz on 6 Jan. following, 
from Mexico he is said, on uncertain evidence, 
to have gone to Havana, New Orleans and 
Madras. He married in .84, and returned 
to Europe, landing at Cadiz on 3 Feb. 

He at once began to compose again. His 
first opera alter his return was 1 II borgo- 
mastro di Schiedam ’ * (Milan, Teatro Re, 

•VrlTn- J h “ was foII °wcd by 

Cellm. a Pang, at lurin in 1845. But his 

V f ar vn In I 8 * 6 h * appeared at 
f ?*' *? w,,h ' Azcma di Granata ’ 
an<l three others between 1830 and 1839. A 
great success, however, seems to have been 
made sv, ,h I domino nero ’ (based on 
Ncr, k: s french libretto set by Auber in ,837) 

M^n'on ?V T ? ,r ° dd,a CwobWana a 
•Milan on 1 Sept. 1849. 

In 1850 Rossi was called to be director of the 
Consers.atory a, Milan. For this institution 
he published a Guida di armonia pratica 
orale fR ,cor dl , ,838), and between 1850 and 
i® 59 c ? m P osc d a great many detached pieces 
dea,h > of C \f ai \° T ms,rurncn,s - After the 
h ml m ,87 ° Rossi succeeded 

him as head of the Naples Conservatory. On 

Tur,n • I 74 prod “? cd a ‘ «he Teatro Regio, 

di.cc.orJ.ip Napte fn . 878 and Ini Wo 

h.d d„. dy 

—• s ■ <■*>» 
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went to Cremona, where he remained until 
his death. 

The list of his works 1 comprises 29 operas, 
a Mass and a dozen miscellaneous things, in¬ 
cluding six fugues for strings, vocal exercises 
and the 'Guide to Harmony* already men¬ 
tioned. ilis best works are 'Cellini a Parigi’, 
' I falsi monctari ', * La contessa di Mons ’ 
and * II domino ncro \ One of his operas, 
‘ La figliadi Figaro’, was produced in Vienna, 
20 June 1846, and at Turin, 1847; and his 
last, ' Biorn ’, was given at the Queen's 
Theatre in London on 17 Jan. 1877. It was 
his only opera to an Fnglish libretto, a ver¬ 
sion of Shakespeare's ' Macbeth * by Frank 
Marshall with the action, oddly enough, 
transferred to Norway. Rossi also wrote an 
oratorio, ‘ Saul *, and elegies on the deaths of 
Bellini and Mcrcadante. 

c., rev. and adds. 

ROSSI, Luigi (b . Torrcmaggiorr nr. San 
Severn, c. 1598*; d. Rome, 19 Feb. 1653). 

Italian singer, organist and cotn|M>srr. lie 
was one of the seven sons of Donato Rossi: a 
much younger brother. Giovan Carlo, was 
also a musician, well-known later in Rome as a 
harpist. Luigi studied with Macque at Naples, 
as is shown by an inscription in a manuscript 
volume (Add. 30491) in the B.M., with works 
by Marque and others, copied by Rossi for the 
Duke of Traetta. 

From Naples Rossi passed to Rome, where 
he entered the service of Marc' Antonio 
Borghcse, Prince ofSulmona. On 3 July 1627 
he married Cosianza dc Ponte, a harpist in the 
service of his master's wife. I le was celebrated 
chiefly for his cantatas, one of which, * L*n 
ferito cavalicrc on the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus at l.ut/.cn on tG Nov. 1G32, carried 
its composer’s fame all over l.uropc. Rossi 
passed later to the service of Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini; an oratorio, ‘ Giuseppe, figlio di 
Giacobbc ', Irclieved to date from al>out 1640, 
has words by Francesco Buti. the cardinal's 
secretary. During an illness Rossi made a 
will, dated 14 Nov. 1641, leaving all his com¬ 
positions to Barberini. a harpurhord and some 
valuable rings to his brother and some pictures 
to his friend Marc' Antonio Pasqualini. a 
singer of the papal chapel formerly employed 
by the Barberini, who appeared later in Rossi's 
two operas. The first of these was ' II pa!a//o 
d' Atlantc incantato ’, libretto by Giulio Ro- 
spigliosi after Ariosto's * Orlando furioso’, pro¬ 
duced at the Tcatro Barberini, Rome, during 

1 Given in Florimo, ‘ Onm storici' (pp. 948-62 . 
Kicmann and t’oucin's supp. to Fctis. 

! By liack-calcnlation Irom the a<e <jy Riven in the 
registration of his death in Feb. 1653 wuch estimates of 
age at death were often inaccurate, however). There 
is no possibility now of discovering the enact date ot 
birth from the registers of Torrrmaggiore, as the archives 
of this period were destroyed in the earthquake of 30 
July 1627. 


the Carnival season of 1642. The second was 
* Orfco ', libretto by Buti, first produced in 
Paris on 2 Mar. 1647 —one of the earliest 
Italian operas performed in France. 

The introduction of Italian opera in Paris 
was due to Cardinal Mazarin, himself a 
musician, who had become friendly with the 
Barberini family in Rome. Pope Urban VIII 
died in 1644 and was succeeded by Innocent 
X, an enemy of the Barberini, who fled to 
France and put themselves under Mazarin’s 
protection. In Paris some attempt was made 
to revive the glories of the Teatro Barberini 
in Rome, and ‘ Orfeo ’ was written for this 
purpose. Rossi himself went to France in 
1848. before the rest of the company of singers. 
The opera was a great success and won the 
particular favour of the queen, but was made 
the object of violent attacks on religious, 
political and economic grounds, as the result 
of which Mazarin became opposed to further 
operatic undertakings. Rossi returned to 
France from Rome at the end of 1647 or early 
in 1848, hut in the face of political hostility 
retired in 1849 to Provence, where Cardinal 
Bar!>erini was living. The date of his return to 
Rome is unknown, but it was there that he 
died, in 1653. His wife had died during his 
first absence in France; he left three sons. 
There was some correspondence in 1659 be¬ 
tween Mazarin and Buti regarding the possi¬ 
bility of engaging Luigi's brother, Giovan 
Carlo, the harpist, for the festivities in Paris on 
the occasion of the king's marriage. 

Rossi's work is lyrical rather than dramatic. 
While the numberless scenes of his operas show 
a lack of unity, a shapelessness, in the whole, 
his compositions on a smaller scale are much 
more successful. 11 is cantatas show the da capo 
aria and other forms in process of evolution. 
He could be very melodious and was often able 
to unify scenes and cantatas, largely in free 
recitative, by the use of recurrent melodic 
phrases and ritorncllos. With Rossi the 
cantata form is tentative, but free from the 
mannerisms and formality which it later 
developed. 

Coui|>ositions by Rossi were published in 
his lifetime in ‘ Arie spiriluali a una, due, c tre 
voci di diversi cccellenti Autori* (Rome, 1640) 
and * Aricttc di musica a una c due von 
di cccellenti Autori ' \Bracciano, 1646). Of 
about too cantatas, two have been printed in 
modern times by Gcvacrt and two by Ricmann 
(‘ Kaiuatcnfr willing ’). Some arias and ducts 
arc included in LandsholTs ‘Altc Mcistcr des 
Bel Canto ’. 4 Orfco * was published by H. 
Prunicrcs. F - ('•)• 
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ROSSI, Michel Angelo (b. ? Rome, c. 

1600; d. ?, c. 1660). 

Italian composer. He was a pupil of 
rrescobaldi for organ playing in Rome. He 
is known as the composer of an opera entitled 
Ermima sul Giordano*, which was produced 
in Rome in Jan. 1633. The subject was taken 
Trom lasso’s ‘Gcrusalemme liberata’, and its 
author was probably Giulio Rospigliosi, after¬ 
wards ope Clement IX. I, was performed 
with all stage accessories in the Palace of 
laddco Barberini, Prefect of Rome and 
Prince of Palestrina. The score was pub- 
b'bed m if> 37 and dedicated to tlie Signora 
Anna Golonna Barberina, Princess of Pale¬ 
strina ; but the libretto remained in rnanu- 
script. lake that of most of the Roman operas 
ol the period, the music would, appear to lx- 
utterly wanting in any dramatic power; the 
orm of ‘he drama is merely an excuse for 
scenic decorations and occasional graceful 
pastoral music. 

Rossi also wrote music for a play on the 
subject of Andromeda by Ascanio Pio di 
r V ? « performed at Ferrara in the Carnival 
of 1638; but he is better known as a composer 
for the clavier. He published a collection of 
1 °J ca « c ccorrcnti ’ for organ or harpsichord 
(and cd., Rome, 1657, 1st ed. without date). 

1 hese are now generally accessible in Torchi’s 
1. arte tnusicale m Italia ’, Vol. III. They 
are modelled on the style of the pieces of the 
same name by Frescobaldi, but show no 
.Klvance either m technique or treatment, 
though the correnti are melodious enough. 
Before tins republ,cation by Torchi there used 
to appear m various modern collections of 
O der music such as I.. Kohler’s * Maitres du 
clavecin , Pauer s Alte Meister * and others, 
an Andant.no and Allegro’ ascribed to Rossi, 
now known to be spurioustheir style show¬ 
ing them to belong to the follosving century. 

J. R- m., rev. and adds. 
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Italian violinist and composer. He came 
of an ancient Italian-Jewish family and is 
now proved to have been the son of the 
humanist philosopher Asaria dci Rossi (c. 

• 514-78). He proudly added “ Ebreo ” to 
his name besides often signing in Hebrew 
*' Shlomoh Me-ha-Adumim ”. Nothing is 
known alx>ut his life, and unless he simply 
used the word “ Hatzair ” in the sense of 
•’ The Modest ’’or “ The Humble ** (as em¬ 
ployed by rabbinical scholars), its original 
meaning " The Younger ”, added to the 
above Hebrew signature in the Preface to his 

* Sin run Asher Li'Shlomoh ’, cannot be ex¬ 
plained. Other members of the family were 
probably Matte© Rossi, who appears in a 
Mantua court pay-list of 1621 as a bass singer, 
Ansclmo Rossi, a composer who printed a 
3-part motet at Mantua in 1618, anti the 
wruer Bastiano de’ Rossi. The famous singer 
known as " Madama Europa ” (from her 
creation of the part of Europa in * L’ idropica ’) 
vvas also a relative, or possibly Rossi’s wife: 
she appears m the salary lists of the court in 
t ,MK> * wh,,c a ,a ‘ cr document mentions her 
two sons Angelo and Bonaiuto de’ Rossi. 

Salomone Rossi dedicated his compositions, 
ol which 13 volumes were printed at Mantua 
bejwen 1589 and 1628, to the prominent 
noblemen of Ins period and, having served two 
successive dukes of the Gonzaga family at the 
court of Mantua, got permission to go about 
without the yellow badge imposed on the lews. 
All trace of Rossi and his orchestra, which was 
la mo us beyond Mantua, is lost after 1630 
when most Jews lied the city on the death of 
the last Gonzaga duke and the conquest of 
Mantua by Austrian troops. The Mantua 
death registers list live members of the Rossi 
lamdy as victims of the " fever ” between 
Mar. 1629 and June 1630; notable descend¬ 
ants are mentioned in the annals of the 
Mantua Jewish community as late as t6qe. 
and there are still Rossis at Mantua to-day. 

borne musicians of the Gonzaga orchestra 
found haven at Venice, where Leone da 
Modena, the pre-eminent Jewish scholar of 
the period and a trained musician himself, 
founde.lanw^^na.ned ” B’sochrcnu e, 
/-ion ( Remembering Zion ”) in allusion 
.0 Psalm CXXXVII, which also' 
of Ross. s liturgical work. 1, j, possible, but 

m^m n ^ b ^ n h Pr °f ' ha ' R “ si him ' , lr 
memlwrs of his family were active in this 

Venetian musical society. 

In general music history Rossi is among the 

first composers to develop the form and tcch- 

b£ks of*S UmCn,al T ia,i ° n: 

books or Smfon.e e gagharde ’ and * Varic 

brandi c c —’ 
l.fw . 6 \ 6 . 23) Conla,n variations on 
0^/?^ rnd ° d r Which *« interesting 
«o note, later entered the synagogue, whil! 
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Rossi also seems to have used for his variations 
such tunes as were already popular in the 
synagogue or ghetto. Rossi was also the first 
composer to cultivate the favourite forms of 
later baroque music, the trio-sonata and the 
continuo madrigal; his was the first school of 
violinists. 

Rossi’s only composition for the stage seems 
to have been one intermezzo for Guarini's 
drama ‘ L’ idropicaperformed in May 1608 
during the wedding festivities at the court when 
Monteverdi’s ‘ Arianna ’ was also given with 
" Madama Europa ” in a principal vocal part. 
Both Monteverdi and Rossi arc represented 
in the music for the sacra rappresentazione 
of ‘ Maddalena ’ (printed 1617); it is even 
possible that both composers had the same 
teacher, Ingegneri. 

In the field of synagogue music Rossi's most 
important work is the collection 4 Shirim 
Asher Li'Shlomoh ’ — Hebrew Psalms in three 
to eight parts — printed at Venice in 1G22; 
in the 33 versions of ancient Psalms and 
liturgical texts contained in the volume he 
presents works in the contemporary madrigal 
style, apparently without ever using ancient 
Hebrew motifs of chants ; Leone da Modena's 
Preface to the collection proves how great an 
opposition had to be overcome among the 
Jewish authorities and scholars by a musician 
who set traditional words to music in a modern 
style. After Rossi’s death his liturgical com¬ 
positions fell at once into oblivion. His can¬ 
zonets and madrigals were published in ten 
volumes in 1584, 1592, 1596, 1600, 1602, 1603, 
1610, 1614, 1622 and 1628; most of them — 
as also the above instrumental collections — 
had many subsequent editions. Rossi's 
printed music was sent to many European 
courts (where it may still be found in the 
libraries) and the extant catalogue of the 
King of Portugal's library, which was burnt 
in 1755, lists all the composer’s works. 

A selection of Rossi’s liturgical and secular 
works was edited by Samuel Naumbourg and 
Vincent d’Indy (Paris, 1877); modern editions 
of his instrumental music include examples 
in Riemann's ‘Altc Kammcrmusik’, ‘ Musik- 
geschichtc in Bcispiclcn’ (No. 81) and ‘ Hand- 
buch dcr Musikgcschichte ’ (II, ii, pp. 87 ff., 
92 ff.). The interesting Preface to his ‘Shirim 
Asher Li’Shlomoh’ is translated, inaccurately, 
into French in Naumbourg’s volume (op. cii.) 
and into German by Nettl (see Bibl.); an 
annotated English version is contained in 
Gradenwitz (see Bibl.). p. c. 
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ROSSIGNOL (Stravinsky). See Nightin¬ 
gale, The. 

ROSSINI, Gioacchino (Antonio) ( 4 . 

Pcsaro, 29 Feb. 1792; d. Passy nr. Paris, 13 
Nov. 1868). 

Italian composer. He was the only child of 
Giuseppe Rossini, town-trumpeter (trombadore) 
of Lugo and inspector of slaughter-houses. In 
the political struggles of 1796 the father 
declared himself for the French and for the 
republican government, and was sent to gaol. 
His wife was thus driven to turn her voice to 
account and went with her little Gioacchino 
to Bologna, making her d^but as prima donna 
buffa with such success as to procure her en¬ 
gagements in various theatres of the Romagna 
during the Carnival. 1 Meantime the tromba¬ 
dore had regained his liberty and was engaged 
as horn player in the bands of the theatres in 
which his wife sang. The child was left at 
Bologna in the charge of a pork butcher, where 
he acquired a little musical knowledge from 
a certain Prinetti of Novara, who gave him 
harpsichord lessons for three years, and later 
from Angelo Tcsei, a clever master, able to 
make singing and practical harmony interest¬ 
ing to his pupil. In a few months Rossini 
learned to read, to accompany and to sing well 
enough to take s<*los in church at the modest 
price of three pauls per service. He was thus 
able, at the age of ten, to assist his parents, 
who, owing to a sudden change in his mother’s 
voice, were again in mirfortune. 

At the age of thirteen Rossini was a good 
enough singer to be well received at the 
theatre ; he also played the horn by his father's 
side and had a fair reputation as accompanist. 
At this time the Cavalicre Giusti, commanding 
engineer at Bologna, took a great affection for 
the lad, read and explained the Italian poets to 
him and opened his fresh and intelligent mind 
to the comprehension of the ideal; and it was 
to the efforts of this distinguished man that he 
owed the start of his genius and such general 
knowledge as he afterwards possessed. After 
three years with Tesei he put himself under a 
veteran tenor named Babbini to improve his 
singing. On 20 Mar. 1807 he was admitted to 
the counterpoint class of Padre Mattci at the 
Liceo Comunalc of Bologna, and soon after to 
that of Cavcdagni for the violoncello. 

Before he entered Mattel’s class he had com¬ 
posed a variety of things — little pieces for two 
horns, songs to words by Zambini and even an 
opera, 4 Demetrio e Polibio’, for his friends the 
Mombcllis. Mattci, who was a pedant, saw no 
reason for modifying his usual slow mechanical 

■ A pretty portrait of her in a stage costume is repro¬ 
duced fn Roncaglia's book on Ross.m. 
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system to suit the convenience of an able 
scholar, and after a few months of discouraging 
labour Gioacchino began to look to instinct 
and practice for the exercise of this art. 

At the end of his first year at the Liceo his 
cantata ‘ II pianto d* armonia sulla morte d’ Or- 
feo ’ was not only rewarded with the prize, 
but was performed in public, 8 Aug. 1808. It 
was followed, not by a symphony, as is some¬ 
times said, but by an overture in the fugued 
style, in imitation of that to ‘ The Magic 
Flute’, but so weak that after hearing it played 
he destroyed it. The same fate probably 
attended some pieces for double bass and 
strings, and a Mass, both written at the in¬ 
stance of an amateur of the double bas». 

Venice and Milan.— Through the Mar- 
chese Cavalli, who had promised him hit 
interest whenever it should be wanted, Rossini 
received an invitation to compose an opera 
from the manager of the San Mois* theatre at 
Venice, and * La cambiale di tnatriinonio ' or 
’The Matrimonial Market’, an opera buffo in 
one act, was pr<*duced there on 3 Nov. 1810 
and sung by Morandi, Ricci. De Grecb and 
Raffanelli. Returning to Bologna, he com- 
posed for Esther Mombclli’s benefit a cantata 
called ' La morte di Didone ’ and in 1811 he 
wrote for the Teatro del Corso an opera buffo 
in two acts, ' I.* cquivoco stravagante 

‘ Dnnetrio e Polibio' was brought out at the 
I’eatro Valle by his old friends the Mombdlis 
on 18 May 1812 and that year he produced 
at the San Moist theatre, Venice, two buffo 
operas— • L’ inganno feliee ' (8 Jan.) and 
‘ L’ occasione fa il ladro, ossia II cambio della 
valigia ’ (24 Nov.). After the Carnival he 
went to Ferrara, and there composed an 
oratorio, 1 Giro in Babilonia which was 
brought out during Lent and proved a fiasco.' 
Another failure was * La scala di seta ’, an 
o/,t,a buffo in one act, produced at Venice in 
the course of the spring. While the Mombellis 
were engaged on his serious opera, lie Hew off 
to Milan to fulfil an engagement which Mar- 
colim had procured for him by writing for 
her, Galli, Bonoldi and Parlamagni, a comic 
piece m two acts, ‘ La pietra del paragone ’ 
produced at La Scala on 26 Sept. 1812 with 
immense success. It was his first appearance 
at this renowned house, and the piece is under¬ 
lined in the list as " musica nuova di Gioacchino 
Rossini, di Petaro It has a finale which is 
memorable as the first occasion of his employing 
the crescendo , which he was ultimately to use 
and abuse so copiously. Mosca accused Rossini 
of having borrowed this famous effect from his 
‘ Prctcndenti delusi ’, produced at La Scala the 
preceding autumn, forgetting that he had 
himself learned it from Generali and other 


l ' P* rf ° rmed “ ’ Cyrus in Babylon • Drury 

Sm«/^ hea,re <Len ‘ 0raU>no, >' 30 Jan. 1823. under 


composers. Such accusations, however, were 
of litdc or no importance to Rossini, who had 
already made up his mind to adopt whatever 
pleased him, wheresoever he might find it. In 
the meantime he took advantage of his success 
to pass a few days at Bologna with his parents, 
on the way to Venice; and thus ended the 
year 1812, in which he had produced no less 
than five pieces for the theatre. 

The year 1813 began with a joke. He had 
accepted a commission of 500 francs for a 
serious opera for the Grand Theatre at Venice, 
but the manager of San Mois*, furious at his 
desertion, in pursuance of some former agree¬ 
ment, forced on him a libretto for that theatre, 

* II Signor Bruschino, ossia II figlio per 
azzardo’, which, if treated as intended, would 
inevitably have been the death of the music. 
From this dilemma Rossini ingeniously ex¬ 
tricated himself by reversing the situations and 
introducing all kinds of tricks. The second 
violins mark each bar in the overture by a 
stroke of the bow on the lampshade ; the bass 
singx at the top of bis register and the soprano 
at the bottom of hers; a funeral march in¬ 
trudes it>elf into one of the most comical scenes; 
and in the finale the words "son pertito ” are so 
arranges! that nothing is heard but “ tito, tito, 
tito ". Those of the audience who had been 
taken into the secret were in roars of laughter, 
but the strangers who had paid for their places 
in good faith were naturally annoyed and 
hissed loudly. But no complaints were of any 
avail with Rossini; he only laughed at the 
success of his joke. * II Signor Bruschino ’ dis¬ 
appeared after the first night, and the remem¬ 
brance of it was very shortly wiped out by the 
appearance of * Tancredi ’, produced at the 
remce on 6 Feb. 1813 and sung by Man- 
fredmi. Malanotte, Todran and Bianchi. I bis 
work, full of spirit and melody, was received 
with enthusiasm, and nobody had time to 
notice various plagiarisms Irom Paisiello and 
I aer. All \ mice, and very soon all Italy, was 
singing or humming " Mi rivedrai, ti rivedro’’. 
One must read the accounts of the day to 
understand the madness — for it was nothing 
l«s — which 4 Tancredi ’ excited among the 
Venetians. " I fancied", said Rossini, with 
his usual gaiety, "that after hearing my opera 
they would put me into a mad-house — on the 
contrary, they were madder than I." Hence¬ 
forward he was as much sought after for his 
social qualities as for his music. 

His next work was ‘ L’ Italiana in Algeri \ 
an opera buffo pr»»duced at the San Benedetto 
theatre, \ en.ee on 22 May ,8.3. • Aureliano 
n I dlmira and II Turco in Italia’ were both 
brought out at La Scala, Milan, the first in 
, 18.3, the second in Aug. 18.4, before 

an audience somewhat more critical than that 
at Venice. Aureliano’, though it contains 
some fine dungs, which were afterwards 
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utilized in ‘ Elisabetta ’ and the 4 Barbicre 
was a failure. The 4 Turco too, was not re¬ 
ceived with the applause which it afterwards 
commanded. Rossini, however, had a great 
reception during his stay at Milan, and among 
his 44 amiable protectresses ” — to use Stend¬ 
hal's expression — was the Princess Bclgioioso, 
for whom he composed a cantata entitled 
4 Egle ed Irene \ After the production of 
his next opera, 4 Sigismondo written for the 
Fcnicc at Venice, on 26 Dec. 1814, Rossini 
returned to his home at Bologna. There he 
encountered Barbaia, who from being a waiter 
at a coffee-house had become the farmer of the 
public gaming-tables and impresario of the 
Naples theatre, and engaged with him to take 
the musical direction of the San Carlo and Del 
Fondo theatres at Naples, and to compose 
annually an opera for each. For this he was to 
receive 200 ducats (about £35) per month, 
with a small share in the gaming-tables, 
amounting in addition to some 1000 ducats 
per annum, for which, however, he obtained no 
compensation after the tables were abolished 
in 1820. 

Naples and Rome.—D uring Murat's visit to 
Bologna in Apr. 1815 Rossini had composed a 
cantata in favour of Italian independence: 
but politics were not his line, and he arrived at 
Naples fully conscious of this and resolved that 
nothing should induce him to repeat the experi¬ 
ment. The arrival of a young composer with 
so great a reputation for originality was pleas¬ 
ing neither to Zingarelli nor to the aged 
Paisiello. But no intrigues could prevent the 
brilliant success of 4 Elisabetta, regina d' In- 
ghilterra which was produced before the 
court for the opening of the autumn season, 
4 Oct. 1815, in which Isabella Colbran, Dar- 
danclli, Manuel Garcia and Nozzari look the 
principal parts. The libretto was by a certain 
Schmidt, and it is a curious fact that some of 
its incidents anticipate those of 4 Kenilworth 
which was not published till Jan. 1821. 4 Elisa¬ 
betta ’ is the first opera in which Rossini so far 
distrusted his singers as to write in the orna¬ 
ments of the airs; and it is also the first in 
which he replaced the recitaliiv secco by a reci¬ 
tative accompanied by the strings. The over¬ 
ture and the finale to the first act of 4 Elisabetta' 
arc taken from 4 Aureliano ', and the former 
in turn became the overture to ’ll barbicre di 
Siviglia ’. 

Shortly before Christmas Rossini left Naples 
for Rome to write and bring out two works for 
which he was under engagement. The first of 
these, 4 Torvaldo c Dorliska ’, produced at the 
Tcatro Valle, 26 Dec. 1815, was coldly re¬ 
ceived, but the second, at first called ‘.Alma- 
viva, ossia 1* inutile precauzione ’, founded on 
Beaumarchais's 4 Barbicr dc Seville ', by Stcr- 
bini, which made its first appearance at the 
Argentina, 20 Feb. 1816, was unmistakably 


damned. The cause of this was the pre¬ 
dilection of the Romans for Paisiello and their 
determination to make an example of an 
innovator who had dared to reset a libretto 
already treated by their old favourite. Rossini, 
with excellent taste and feeling, had inquired 
of Paisiello, before adopting the subject, 
whether doing so would annoy the veteran, 
whose 4 Barbicre ’ had been for a quarter of a 
century the favourite of Europe, and he not un¬ 
naturally believed that after this step he was 
secure from the ill-will of Paisicllo’s friends 
and admirers. 1 However, although hissed on 
the first night, 4 Almaviva ’ was listened to 
with patience on the second and ended by 
becoming, under the title of 4 II barbicre di 
Siviglia ', one of the most popular comic 
operas ever composed. 

The opening of the cavatina 44 Ecco ridente " 
is borrowed from the opening of the first chorus 
in 4 Aureliano ’. The air of Berta 44 II vccchi- 
etto cerca inoglie" was suggested by a Russian 
tunc, and the eight opening bars of the trio 
44 Zitii, zitti 44 arc notoriously taken note for 
note from Simon's first air in Haydn’s 
4 Seasons *. 

On his return to Naples after the Carnival of 
1816, and the gradual success of the 4 Barbicre’, 
Rossini composed a grand cantata entitled 
‘Teti c Peleo' for the marriage of the Duchcsse 
de Berry, and then dashed off a two-act comic 
opera entitled 4 La gazzetta ’ to a libretto by 
Tottola, which was produced at the Tcatro dei 
Fiorrntini, Naples, on 26 Sept. 1816. ‘Otcllo’ 
was brought out at the Tcatro del Fondo, 
Naples, on 4 Dec. 1816, with Isabella Colbran, 
Nozzari, Davidc, Cicimarra and Bcnedctti as 
its interpreters, but the tragic termination of 
the whole was very distasteful to the public, 
and when the opera was taken to Rome it was 
found necessary to invent a happy ending. 

The machinery and power of rapidly chang¬ 
ing the scenes were at that time so very im¬ 
perfect in the smaller Italian theatres that 
Rossini would accept the subject of Cinderella, 
proposed to him by the manager of the Tcatro 
Valle at Rome, only on condition that the 
supernatural element was entirely omitted. 

A new comic piece was therefore written by 
Fcrretti under the title of 4 Ccncrentola, ossia 
la bont 4 in trionfo ’; Rossini undertook it, 
and it was produced on 25 Jan. 1817 with 
unmistakable success. In the profusion and 
charm of its ideas this delicious work is prob¬ 
ably equal to the 4 Barbierc ', but it is inferior 
in unity of style. No doubt this is partly due 
to the fact that many of the pieces appeared 
originally in other works such as 4 La pictra del 
paragonc ', 4 La gazzetta ’ and 4 II Turco in 
Italia \ Such repetitions answered their pur- 
* We have Rossini’s own authority for this, and for 
the opera’s havine been written in thirteen days, in W 
letter to Scitivaux. Ste * Musical World , 6 Nov. 1875. 

P- 751. 
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pose at the moment, but while thus extem¬ 
porizing his operas Rossini forgot that a day 
would arrive when they would all be pub¬ 
lished, and when such borrowings as those we 
have mentioned, and the identity of the prin¬ 
cipal motif of the duet of the letter in ’Otcllo’ 
with the agitato of an air in ‘ Torvaldo c 
Dorliska ’, would inevitably be discovered. 
As he himself confessed in a letter about this 
time, he thought he had a perfect right to 
rescue any of his earlier airs from operas which 
had either failed at the time or become for¬ 
gotten since. Whatever force there may be in 
this defence, the fact remains that ‘ Ceneren- 
tola ’ and the 1 Barbiere ' share between them 
the glory of being Rossini’s masterpieces in 
comic opera. 

From Rome he went to Milan, to enjoy the 
triumph of the * La gazza ladra’ — libretto by 
Ghcrardini — which was brought out on 31 
May 1817, at La Scala. The Milanese found 
no diirerence l>etwcen the really fine parts of 
the opera and those which are mere padding 
— of which * La gazza ladra ’ has several. 

From Milan he returned to Naples and 
produced on 11 Nov. 1817 * Arniida*. a grand 
opera in three arts, with ballet, which was 
mounted with great splendour and enjoyed the 
advantage of very good singers. This work 
had hardly made its appearance before Rossini 
had to dash oir two more — • Adelaide di 
Borgogna ’, sometimes known as * Ottone, re 
d’ Italia \ and a stage oratorio — * Mos* in 
Kgitto ’. * Adelaide ’, produced at the Argen¬ 
tina at Rome on 27 Dec. 1U17, was well sung 
and warmly received. * Most ’ was written for 
the San Carlo at Naples, which Barbaia had 
rebuilt after the lire of i«i6, and brought out 
there in Lent (5 Mar. 1818) with Isabella Col- 
bran, Bcnedetti, Porto and Nozzari. Here for 
the first time Rossini was so much pressed as to 
Ik* compelled to call in assistance : he employed 
his old and tried friend Carafa in the recita¬ 
tives and in Pharaoh’s air ** Aspettarmi ’*.« 

As some relaxation after this serious effort 
he undertook, in the summer of 1818. a one- 
act piece * Adina, o II califlo di Bagdad ’, for 
the SSo Carlos Theatre, Lisbon. Immediately 
after the composition of this he wrote * Ricci- 
ardo e Zoraide ’ for the San Carlo, Naples, 
sung to perfection there on 3 Dec. 1818 by 
Isabella Colbran, Pisaroni, Nozzari, Davidc 
and Cicimarra. 

' Ricciardo' was extraordinarily full of 
ornament, but * I.rinionc which was pro¬ 
duced at the San Carlo on 27 Mar. 1819, went 
cjuite in the opposite direction and affected an 
unusual plainness and severity. Though 
splendidly sung, * Ermionc ’ did not pleave. 
and the single number applauded was the one 
air in which there was any ornamentation. 
An equally poor reception was given to a 
' Omitted from ihr Italian wore published in Paris. 


cantata written for the re-establishment of the 
health of the King of Naples and sung at the 
ban Carlo, 20 Feb. 1819. It consisted of a 
cavatina for Colbran and an air with varia¬ 
tions, which was afterwards utilized in * II 
viaggio a Reims ’. The piece was hastily 
thrown off and probably of no more value 
in the eyes of its author than was an opera 
called * Edoardo c Cristina ’ which was 
brought out at the San Benedetto, Venice, 
this same spring, and was in reality a mere 
pasticcio of pieces from * Ermione ’, * Ricci¬ 
ardo’ and other operas hitherto unheard in 
\ enice, attached to a libretto imitated from 
Scribe. Fortunately the opera pleased the 
audience and sent Rossini back to Naples in 
good spirits, ready to compose a new cantata 
for the visit of the Km per or of Austria. The 
new work was performed on 9 May 1819, at 
the San Carlo, and was sung by Colbran, 
Daydc and Rubini, to the accompaniment of a 
military band. This Rossini probably accepted 
as a useful ex|K*rience for his next new opera, 

• La donna del lago ’, in the march of which 
we h'-ar the results of his experiments in 
writing for a wind band. The pr.Kluction on 
a I Sept. 1819. with Colbran, Pisaroni, Noz- 
/ari, Davidc and Bcnedetti, was simply one 
long torture of disappointment to the com¬ 
poser, who was possibly not aware that the 
storm of disapprobation was directed not 
against him so much as against Barbaia, the 
manager, and Colbran, his favourite. 

On the following evening the hisses became 
bravos, hut of this Rossini knew nothing, as by 
that time hr was on his road to Milan. La 
Scala opened on 26 Dec. 1819 for the Carnival 
season with * Bianca e Falicro ’, libretto by 
Romani, which was admirably sung by Cam- 
porese and others. No trace of it, however, 
now remains except a duet and quartet, which 
were afterwards introduced into * La donna 
del ago’ and became very popular at concerts. 

lbs engagement at Milan over, he returned 
to Naples, where he produced the opera of 
4 Maometto secondo’ on 3 Dec. 1820. It had 
been composed in great haste, but was admir¬ 
ably interpreted by Colbran, Chaumel (after¬ 
wards Rubini’s wife), Nozzari, Cicimarra, 
Bcnedetti and F. Galli. It was the last opera 
that Rossini was destined to give at Naples for 
some time after the revolt of 20 July 1820 of 
the Carbonari, under Pepc, which obliged the 
king to abandon his capital, ruined Barbaia by 
depriving lurn at once of a powerful patron and 
of the monopoly of the gambling-houses, and 
drove Ro.<ini make important changes in 
his life Having for the moment no engage- 

hc Undfr «°<> k “> write 
Matilda <h Ciabrano ’ (* Matilde di Sha- 
hran for Rome. I orlonia the banker had 
bought the leatro I ordinone and was con¬ 
verting it into the Apollo; and it was for the 
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inauguration of this splendid new house that 
Rossini’s opera was intended. The opening 
took place on 24 Feb. 1821. The company, 
though large, contained no first-rate artists, 
and Rossini was therefore especially careful of 
the concerted pieces. The first night was 
stormy, but Rossini’s friends were in the 
ascendancy, Paganini conducted in splendid 
style, and the result was a distinct success. 

On his return to Naples Rossini learned 
from Barbaia his intention of visiting Austria 
and taking his company of singers to Vienna. 
Rossini’s next opera, ‘Zelmira’, was therefore 
to be submitted to a more critical audience 
than any in Italy, and with this in view he 
applied himself to make the recitatives and 
harmonies interesting, and to throw as much 
variety as possible into the form of the move¬ 
ments. He produced the opera at the San 
Carlo on t6 Feb. 1822. It was sung by 
Colbran, Crcconi, Davide, Nozzari. Ambrosi 
and Bcnedetti. On 27 Dec. 1821 lie had taken 
his benefit, for which he had composed a 
special cantata entitled ’La riconoscenza *. 
On his way to the north he was accompanied 
by Isabella Colbran, with whom he had been 
in love for years, whose influence over him had 
been so great as to make him forsake comedy 
for tragedy, and to whom he was married on 
their arrival at Bologna on 16 Mar. 1822. The 
wedding took place in the chapel of the arch¬ 
bishop’s palace and was celebrated by Car¬ 
dinal Opizzoni. Rossini has been accused of 
marrying for money, and it is certain that 
Colbran had a villa and £500 a year of her 
own, that she was seven years older than her 
husband; but that her reputation as a singer 
was on the decline. 

Vienna. — After a month's holiday the 
couple started for Vienna, where they arrived 
on 23 Mar. 1822. The composer seems to 
have made his d6but before the Vienna public 
on 30 Mar. as the conductor of his ' Ceneren- 
tola ’, in the German version, as 4 Aschen- 
brodcland his tempos were found somewhat 
too fast for the 44 heavy German language ”. 

‘ Zelmira ’ was given at the Karntnertor 
opera-house on 13 Apr. with a success equal 
to that it had obtained at Naples. Rossini 
was not without violent opponents in Vienna, 
but they gave him no anxiety, friends and 
enemies alike were received with a smile, and 
his only retort was a good-humoured joke. 
He is said to have visited Beethoven and to 
have been much distressed by the condition 
in which he found the great master. The 
impression which he made on the Viennese 
may be gathered from a paragraph in the 
Leipzig A.M.Z. 1 of the day, in which he is 
described as “ highly accomplished, of agree¬ 
able manners and pleasant appearance, full of 
wit and fun, cheerful, obliging, courteous and 

1 8 May 1822, reporting the early part of March. 


most accessible. He is much in society and 
charms every one by his simple, unassuming 
style.” After the close of the Vienna season 
the Rossinis returned to Bologna, where his 
parents had resided since 1798. There, at the 
end of Sept, he received a flattering invitation 
from Prince Mctternich, entreating him to 
come to Verona, and he accordingly arrived 
at the Congress in time for its opening, 20 Oct. 
1822. Rossini’s contribution to the Congress 
was a scries of cantatas, which he poured forth 
without stint or difficulty. The best known of 
these is 4 II vero omaggio ’; others are 4 V au- 
gurio feliee ', 4 La santa allcanza' and 4 II 
bardo *. 

The Congress at an end, he began to work at 
* Semiramide ’, which was brought out at the 
Fenice, Venice. 3 Feb. 1823, with Rossini’s 
wife, the two Marianis, Galli and Sinclair the 
F.nglish tenor, for whom there were two airs. 
The opera was probably written with more 
care than any of those which had preceded it; 
and possibly for this very reason was somewhat 
coldly received. 

Paris and London. — Rossini was not un¬ 
naturally much disappointed at the result of 
his labour and resolved to write no more for 
the theatres of his native country. The resolu¬ 
tion was hardly formed when lie received a 
visit from the manager of the King's Theatre, 
London (Benelli), and a proposal to write an 
opera for that house, to be called 4 La figlia 
dell’ aria ’, for the sum of £240 — £40 more 
than he had received for 4 Semiramide a 
sum at the time considered enormous. The 
offer was promptly accepted, and the Rossinis 
started for England without delay, naturally 
taking Paris in their road and reaching it 9 
Nov. 1823. Paris, like Vienna, was then 
divided into two hostile camps on the subject 
of the composer. Berton always spoke of him 
as 44 M. Crescendo ", and he was caricatured 
on the stage as 44 M. Vacarmini ”; but the 
author of the 4 Barbierc’ could afford to laugh 
at such satire, and his respectful behaviour to 
Cherubini, Lesueur and Rcicha, as the seniors 
of the Conservatoire, his graceful reception of 
the leaders of the French school, his imperturb¬ 
able good temper and good spirits soon 
conciliated everyone. A serenade, a public 
banquet, triumphant receptions at the opera- 
house, a special vaudeville (‘ Rossini k Paris, 
ou Le Grand Diner ') — everything in short 
that cculd soothe the pride of a stranger — 
was lavished upon him from the first. On 13 
Dec. 1823 Rossini and his wife arrived in 
London. They were visited immediately by 
the Russian ambassador, dc Licvcn, who gave 
the composer barely time to recover from the 
fatigues of the journey before he carried him 
off to Brighton and presented him to the king. 
George IV received Rossini in the most flatter¬ 
ing manner. 4 Zelmira ’ was brought out at 
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the Opera on 24 Jan. 1824. The royal favour 
naturally brought with it that of the aristo¬ 
cracy and a solid result in the shape of two 
grand concerts at Almack’s, at two guineas 
admission. The singers on these occasions 
were Signora Rossini, Catalini, Pasta and 
other first-rate artists, but the novelty, the 
attraction, was to hear Rossini himself sing 
the solos in a cantata (or ottaiino ) which he 
had composed for the occasion, under the title 
of ' II pianto delle Muse in mortc di Lord 
Byron \ He also took part with Catalani in a 
duct from Cimarosa's ‘ Matrimonio sesreto ' 
which was so successful as to be encored three 
tunes. He appeared at the so-called Cam¬ 
bridge Festival, again with Catalani, in July 
1824. I he opera manager was unable to 
hnish the season and became bankrupt before 
discharging his engagements with Rossini. 
Nor was this all. Not only did he not produce 
the * Figlia dell' aria * but the music of the 
first act unaccountably vanished and has never 
since been found. It was in vain for Rossini 
to sue the manager; he failed to obtain either 
Ins manuscript or a single penny of the 
advantages guaranteed to him by the contract. 

I rue, he enjoyed a considerable set-oir to the 
oss just mentioned in the profits of the count¬ 
less soirees at which he acted as accompanist at 
a «ce1 of £50. At the end of five months he 
lound himself in possession of £7000 and, just 
before his departure, was honoured at a concert 
at the Duke of Wellington's by receiving the 
marked compliments of the king, who had 
expressly come up from Brighton.' The 
Rossinis left England on 26 July. 

Through the Prince dc Polignac, French 
ambassador in England, Rossini had already 
concluded an agreement for the musical direc¬ 
tion of the Theatre -1 talien in Paris for eighteen 
months at a salary of £800 per annum. In 
order to be near his work he took a lodging at 
No. 28 Rue I aitbout and at once set about 
getting younger singers for his company. 
Knowing that Paer was his enemy and would 
take any opportunity of injuring him. he svas 
carelul to retain him in his old post of maeu,o 

bu * at ,hc sam <* «»nc he engaged 
I lerold (then a young man of 25) as chorus- 
master, and as a check on the pretensions of 
Giuditta Pasta he brought to Paris Esther 
Mombelli, Schiassetti, Donzelli and Rubini, 
successively. To those who sneered at his 
music he replied by playing it as it was written 
and by bringing out some of his operas which 
had not yet made their appearance in Paris, 
such as ‘ I.a donna del lago ' (7 Sept. 1824), 
Semiramidc ' (8 Dec. 1825) and * Zelmira ’ 
(14 Mar. 1826). And he gave much lustre 
jo lus direction by introducing Meyerbeer's 
Crociato ’ — the first work by Meyerbeer 
heard in Paris — and by composing a new 
1 See Mu*. T.. 1900. pp. 18 IT. 
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stage cantata, ‘ II viaggio a Reims, ossia L' al- 
bergo del giglio d’ oro', which he produced 
on 19 June 1825, during the coronation 
festivities for Charles X. This work was 
written for fifteen voices, and was sung by 
seven women, Pasta, Schiassetti, Mombelli, 
Cmti, Amigo, Dotti and Rossi, and eight 
men, Lcvasseur, Zucchelli, Pellegrini, Graziani, 
Auletta, Donzclli, Bordogni and Scudo — a 
truly magnificent assemblage. In the ballet 
he introduced an air with variations for two 
clarinets, borrowed from his Naples cantata 
of 181 9 and played by Gambaro (a passionate 
admirer of his) and by F. Berr. In the hunt¬ 
ing scene he brought in a fanfare of horns, 
and the piece winds up with “ God save the 
King", " Vive Henri Quatre" and other 
national airs, all newly harmonized and ac¬ 
companied. After the Revolution of 1848 the 
words were suitably modified by H. Dupin, 
a " d . ,hc P icc <- a PP<ared in two acts at the 
1 heatre -1 talien as ‘ Andremo noi a Parigi ' 
on 26 Oct. of that year.* 

After the expiration of Rossini's agreement 
as director of the Tlieatre-ltalicn the Intendant 

of the Civil List conferred upon him the sine- 
cure posts of Premier Compositeur du Roi and 
Inspecteur G^ral du Chant cn France, with 
an annual income of 20,000 francs, possibly 
!" Jhe hope that he might settle permanently 
in I aris and in time write operas expressly for 
the French stage. This was also an act of 
justice, since in the then absence of any law of 
international» copyright his pieces were public 
property and at the disposal not only of a 
translator like Castil-Blaze. but of any manager 
or publisher in the length and breadth of 
hranee who chose to avail himself of them. 

I he step was ,ustified by the event. The opera 
ol Maomctto ' — originally written by the 
Duke of \ entagnano, and produced at Naples 
m 1820 —had never been heard in France. 
Kossin, employed Soumet and Balocchi to give 
the libretto a French dress; he revised the 
music and considerably extended it; and on 
?i c-, 6 . 11 " a5 produccd a « ,hc Opera as 
• U \ a*a' C v dC Cor,nl !‘ C ’* wi,h a cast which 
included Noumt and Mile Cinti, and with 
great success For the new opera Rossini 
received 6000 francs from Troupenas. 

After this feat Rossini turned to another of 
his earlier works as not only sure of success but 
eminently suited to the vast space and splendid 
m,se en sune of the Op*ra. This was ‘ Mose '. 

He put the revision of the libretto into the 
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hands of £tiennc Jouy and Balocchi, and ar¬ 
ranged for Cinti, Nourrit and Levasseur to be 
in the cast. * Moisc’ was produced on 26 Mar. 
1827 and created a profound impression. True, 
it had been heard in its original form at the 
Italiens five years before, but the recollection 
of this only served to bring out more strongly 
the many improvements and additions in the 
new version — such as the introduction to the 
first act, the quartet and chorus, the chorus 
“ La douce Aurore ”, the march and chorus, 
etc. The airs de ballet were largely borrowed 
from ‘ Armida ’ (1817) and ‘ Ciro in Babi- 
lonia ’ (1812). This work gave Rossini a sort 
of imperial position in Paris. But it was 
necessary to justify this, and he therefore 
resolved to try a work of a different character. 
With this view he employed Scribe and Poir- 
son to develop a vaudeville which they had 
written in 1816 to the old legend of * Lc Comte 
Ory ’, adapting to that lively piece some of his 
favourite music in the ‘ Viaggio a Reims \ 

* Lc Comte Ory * was produced at the Opera 
on 20 Aug. 1828, and the principal characters 
were taken by Mme Cinti-Damoreau, Miles 
Jawurck and Mori, Adolphe Nourrit, Levas- 
scur and Dabadie. The introduction is based 
on the old song which gives its name to the 
piece. The best thing in the second act is 
borrowed from the Allegretto uherzando of Beet¬ 
hoven’s eighth symphony. Rossini was at that 
time actually engaged with Habcneck, the 
founder of the Concerts du Conservatoire and 
his intimate friend, in studying Beethoven's 
symphonies. 

This study was at any rate not a bad pre¬ 
paration for the very serious piece of work 
which was next to engage him, and for a great 
portion of which he retired to the chateau of 
his friend Aguado the banker at Petit-Bourg. 
Schiller had recently been brought into notice 
in France by the translation of de Barante; 
Rossini, partly attracted by the grandeur of 
the subject, partly inspired by the liberal ideas 
at that moment floating through Europe, was 
induced to choose the liberator of the Swiss 
cantons as his next subject. He accepted a 
libretto offered him by £tienne Jouy, Spon- 
tini’s old librettist, who in this case was 
associated with Hippolyte Bis. Their words, 
however, were so unmusical and unrhythmical 
that Rossini had recourse to Armand Marrast, 
at that time Aguado’s secretary, and the whole 
scene of the meeting of the conspirators was 
rewritten by him. 

‘ Guillaume Tell ' was produced at the 
Opera on 3 Aug. 1829. It was to have been 
the first of a series of five operas, for, being 
anxious to visit once more the city in which his 
mother died in 1827, and where his father, 
who had soon tired of Paris, was awaiting him, 
he had resigned his office as inspector of sing¬ 
ing in France and made an arrangement with 


the government of Charles X, dating from the 
beginning of 1829, by which he bound himself 
for ten years to compose for no other stage but 
that of France, and to write and bring out an 
opera every' two years, receiving for each the 
sum of 15,000 francs. In the event of the 
government's failing to carry out the arrange¬ 
ment he was to receive a retiring pension of 
6000 francs. But political and domestic cir¬ 
cumstances prevented this plan from being 
carried out. Having left Paris for Bologna he 
was considering the subject of Faust with a 
view to his next work, when he received the 
sudden news of the abdication of Charles X 
and the revolution of July 1830. The blow 
shattered his plans and dissipated his fondest 
hopes. 

He flattered himself that he had regenerated 
the art of singing in France. What would 
become of it again under a king who could 
tolerate no operas but those of Grctry? 
Anxious to know if his friend Lubbert was still 
at the head of the Academic de Musique, and 
if the new Intendant of the Civil List would 
acknowledge the engagements of his pre¬ 
decessor, he returned to Paris in Nov. 1830 
and, intending to make only a short stay, took 
up his quarters in the upper storey of the 
Thditre-Italien, of which his friend Severini 
was then director. Here, however, he was 
destined to remain till Nov. 1836. The new 
government repudiated the agreement of its 
predecessor, and Rossini had to carry his claim 
into the law-courts. Had his lawsuit alone 
occupied him, it would not have been neces¬ 
sary to stay quite so long, for it was decided in 
his favour in Dec. 1835. But there was another 
reason for his remaining in Paris, and that was 
his desire to hear ‘Les Huguenots’ and ascer¬ 
tain how far Meyerbeer’s star was likely to 
eclipse his own. It is impossible to believe that 
a mere money question could have detained 
him so long at a time when almost every day- 
must have brought fresh annoyances. After 
reducing * Guillaume Tell' from five acts to 
three, the management carried love of com¬ 
pression so far as to give only one act at a time, 
as a leier de rideau or accompaniment to the 
ballet. " I hope you won’t be annoyed ”. 
said the director of the Op^ra to him one day 
on the boulevard. “ but to-night we play the 
second act of ‘ Tell “ The whole of it ? ’ 
was the reply. How much bitter disappoint¬ 
ment must have been hidden under that reply ■ 
During the whole of this unhappy interval he 
only once resumed his pen, namely in 1832 for 
the ‘Stabat Mater’, at the request of his friend 
Aguado, who was anxious to serve the Spanish 
minister Valera. He composed at that time 
only the first six numbers and the other four 
were supplied by Tadolini. The work was 
dedicated to Valera, with an express stipula¬ 
tion that it should never leave his hands. In 
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1834 lie allowed Troupenas to publish the 
‘ Soirees musicales twelve vocal pieces, 
several of which have still retained their charm. 

The rehearsals of ‘ Les Huguenots * lingered 
on, and it was not till 29 Feb. 1836 that 
Rossini could hear the work of his new rival. 
He returned to Bologna shortly after, taking 
Frankfort in his way and meeting Mendels¬ 
sohn. 1 He had not been long at Bologna before 
he heard of the prodigious success of Duprcz 
in the revival of 'Guillaume Tell’ (17 Apr.). 
Such a triumph might well have nerved him 
to fresh exertions. But it came a year too late : 
he had already taken an irrevocable resolution 
never again to break silence. It would be very- 
wrong to conclude from this that he had lost 
his interest in music. The care he bestowed on 
the Licco of Bologna, of which he was honorary- 
director, shows that the art still exercised all 
its claims on him. He was especially anxious 
to improve the singing of the pupils, and 
among those who arc indebted to his care 
Marietta Alboni held the first rank. 

Rossini's father died on 29 Apr. 1839, and he 
soon afterwards learned to his disgust that the 
manuscript of the ‘ Stabat ’ had been sold by 
Valera's heirs and acquired by a Paris pub¬ 
lisher for 2000 francs. He at once gave 
Troupenas full power to stop both publication 
and performance, and at the same time com¬ 
pleted the work by composing the last four 
movements originally added by Tadolini. 
The first six were produced at the Salle 
Her/., Paris, 31 Oct. 1841, amidst very great 
applause. Troupenas 1 bought the entire 
score for 6000 francs. He sold the right of 
performance in Paris during three months to 
the Escudiers for 8000, which they again 
disposed of to the director of the Theatre- 
Italien for 20,000. Thus three persons were 
enriched by this single work. It was per¬ 
formed complete for the first time at the Salle 
Vcntadour, 7 Jan. 1842, by Grisi, Albertazzi, 
Mario and Tamburini. 

At the very moment that the * Stabat * was 
making its triumphant progress round the 
world Rossini began to suffer tortures from 
the stone, which increased to such an extent 
as to force him, in May 1843, to Paris, where he 
underwent an operation which proved per¬ 
fectly satisfactory. We next find him writing a 
chorus to words by Marchetti for the anniver¬ 
sary festival of lasso at Turin, on 13 Mar. 
1844. O11 2 Sept. ‘ Otcllo ’ was produced in 
French at the Opera with Duprez, Barroilhet, 
I.cvasseur and Mme Stoltz. Rossini, how¬ 
ever, had nothing to do with this adaptation, 
and the divertissement was arranged entirely 

1 Stt Hiller's ‘ Mendelssohn and M.'s own letter, 
14 July 1836. 

' We have mentioned that he paid 6000 francs for the 
‘ Sii«e de Corinthe ’. For ' Moise ' he (jave only 2400; 
hut. on the other hand, the * Comte Ory' cost him 1 2,000 
and ' Guillaume Tell ' 24.000. 
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by Benoist from airs in 4 Nlatilde di Shabran ’ 
and * Armida ’. While 4 Otcllo ' was thus on 
the boards of the opera, Troupenas brought 
out * La Foi, l'Esperance et la Chant* \ three 
choruses for women's voices, the first two 
composed many years earlier for an opera on 
the subject of Oedipus. These choruses are 
hardly worthy of Rossini. They justify 
Berlioz’s sarcasm — 44 his Hope has deceived 
ours ; his Faith will never remove mountains ; 
his Charily will never ruin him". It is fair 
to say that Louis Engel in his book ‘From 
Mozart to Mario * states that Rossini repudi¬ 
ated them. Troupenas also brought out a 
few songs hitherto unpublished, and these in 
some degree re-attracted attention to the 
composer. His statue was executed in marble 1 
by Etex and inaugurated at the Academic de 
Musique, 9 June 1846. A few months later 
(30 Dec.), by his permission, a pasticcio 
adapted by Niederineyer to portions of * La 
donna del lago 4 Zclmira ’ and 4 Armida 
and entitled * Robert Bruce \ was put on 
the stage of the Opera, but it was not sue - 
cevsful, and Mme Stoltz was even hissed. 
From his seclusion at Bologna Rossini kept a 
watchful eye upon the movements of the 
musical world, and during his long residence 
there he only broke his vow of silence for the 
‘ Inno popolare a Pio IX '. The beginning of 
this was adapted to an air from 4 La donna del 
lago '. and its peroration was borrowed from 
' Robert Bruce ’, which gives ground for sup¬ 
posing that he himself was concerned in the 
arrangement of that opera and explains his 
annoyance at its failure. 

I he political disturbances which agitated 
the Romagna at the end of 1847 compelled 
Rossini to leave Bologna. He quitted the 
town in much irritation. After the death of 
his wife (7 Oct. 1845) he married (in 1847) 
Olvmpc Pelissier, with whom he had become 
connected in Paris at a time when she was 
greatly in public favour and when she sat to 
Verne* for his picture of‘ Judith and Holo- 
ferncs'. In fact at this time the musician had 
to a great extent disappeared in the voluptu¬ 
ary and epicure. From Bologna he removed 
to Florence, living in the Via Larga, in a house 
which bore upon its front the words AJ ivtuni. 

At length, in 1855, he crossed the Alps and 
returned to Paris, never again to leave it. I (is 
reception there went far to calm the nervous 
irritability that had tormented him at Flor¬ 
ence, and with the homage which he received 
from Auber and the rest of the French artists 
his health returned. In i860 Wagner paid 
him the visit so favourably recorded in an 
essay by the German composer. His house, 
2 Rue de la Chaussic d’Antin, and. at a later 

* *! r *P'««>ied him staled in an easy altitude. It 
“ a J8,” ,r ° Ved " hc " lhc <*P«*‘-hou*c was burnt down 
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date, his villa at Passy, where he gave superb 
dinners in the preparation of which he himself 
took a hand, were crowded by the most 
illustrious representatives of literature and art, 
to such an extent that even during his lifetime 
he seemed to a»ist at his own apotheosis. Was 
it then mere idleness which made him thus 
bury himself in the Capua of his past successes? 
No one who observed him coolly could be 
taken in by the comedy of indifference and 
modesty that it pleased hint to keep up. We 
have already said that, after Meyerbeer's 
great success, Rossini had taken the resolution 
of writing no more for the Academic de 
Musique and keeping silence. 

The latter part of this resolution he did not, 
however, fully maintain. Thus he authorized 
the production of* Bruschino’ at the Bouffcs 
Parisicns on 28 Dec. 1857. though he would 
not be present at the first performance. " 1 
have given my permission,'* said he. " but do 
not ask me to be an accomplice." The dis¬ 
covery of the piece — which is nothing else but 
his early farce (Venice, 1813) — was due to 
Prince Poniatnwski, and some clever librettist 
was found to adapt it to the French taste. A 
year or two later M*ry with difficulty obtained 
his permission to transform * Semiramide * 
into * Semiramis ', and in its new garb it was 
produced at the Opera, 9 July t86o, with 
Carlotta Marchisio as Semiramis, her sister 
Barbara as Arsacc and Obin as Assur. In this 
transformation Rossini took no ostensible part. 
Carafa at his request arranged the recitatives 
and wrote the ballet music. These were mere 
revivals. Not so the sacred work which he 
brought out at the house of the banker Pillet- 
Will on 14 Mar. 1864, and at the rehearsals 
of which he presided in person; this was the 
’ Petite Messc solenncllc ', which, though so 
called with a touch of Rossinian pleasantry, is 
a mass of full dimensions, lasting nearly two 
hours in performance. This work, comprising 
.soli and choruses, was written with the accom¬ 
paniment of a harmonium and two pianos. 
On this occasion it was sung by the two 
Marchisios, Gardoni and Agnesi, and was 
much applauded. Rossini afterwards scored 
it with slight alterations for full orchestra, and 
in this shape it was performed for the first time 
in public at the'Theatre-It alien, on the evening 
of Sunday, 28 Feb. 1869. on the seventy-eighth 
anniversary of the composer's birth as nearly 
as that could be, seeing that he was born in a 
leap year on 29 Feb. 

In the last years of his life Rossini affected 
the pianoforte, spoke of himself as a fourth-rate 
pianist and composed little else but pianoforte 
pieces, most of which were in some sense or 
other jrux d'tsprit. For the Exposition Univer- 
sellc of 1867, however, he wrote a cantata, 
which was performed for the first time at the 
ceremony of awarding the prizes on 1 July, and 


was also given at the Opera at the free per¬ 
formances on 15 Aug. 1867 and 1868. It opens 
with a hymn in a broad style, but winds up 
with a vulgar quick-step. The title, which we 
give from the autograph, seems to show that 
Ros'ini was quite aware of the character of the 
finale of his last work : 

A Napoleon III 
et 

i son vaillant Peuple. 

Hymne 

avee accompaenrmcnl d’orchcsirc cl musique mililaire 
pour baryton isolo), un Pontile, 
chcrur de Grands Pritres 
clurur de Vivanditres. de Soldau, el de Peuple. 

A la fin 

Dame. Cloches. Tambours el Canons. 

Excuse/ du peu !! 

The final touch is quite enough to show that 
Rossini to the last had more gaiety than pro¬ 
priety. more wit than dignity, more love of 
independence than good taste. He preferred 
the society of artists to any other and was 
never >o happy as when giving free scope to 
his caustic wit or his Rabelaisian humour. 
His bom molt were abundant, and it is sur¬ 
prising that no one has yet attempted to collect 
them. I le took extreme delight in his summer 
villa at Passy, which stood in the Avenue 
Ingres, and had'a line garden of about three 
acres attached to it. In that house, where 
during his last illness Olympe devotedly 
nursed him, he died on Friday, 13 Nov. 1868, 
at 9 p.m.. after a long day of agony. His 
funeral was magnificent. As Foreign Associate 
of the Institute (1833), Grand Officer of the 
Legion of Honour (1864), the orders of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarc, commander of 
many foreign orders, and honorary member 
of a great number of academies and musical 
institutions Rossini had a right to every 
posthumous honour possible. The funeral 
took place at the church of the Trinit* on 
Saturday. 21 Nov.: it was gorgeous, and was 
attended by several deputations from Italy. 
Tamburini, Dupre*, Gardoni, Bonnch*c, 
Faure, Capoul, Belval, Obin, Dellc Sedic, 
Jules Lcfort. Agnesi. Alboni. Adelina Patti, 
Nilsson, Krauss, Carvalho, Bloch and Grossi, 
with the pupils of the Conservatoire, sang the 
Prayer from ‘ Molse '. Nilsson gave a line 
movement from the * Stabat ' of Pergolcsi, but 
the most impressive part of the ceremony was 
the singing of the '* Quis est homo ” from 
Rossini's own * Stabat Mater * by Patti and 
Alboni. 

Rossini bequeathed to the Bologna Institute 
an annual sum of 6000 francs (£24°) for a 
competition both in dramatic poetry and com¬ 
position. specifying particularly that the object 
of the prize should be to encourage composers 
with a turn for melody. The greater part ol 
his property Rossini devoted to the foundation 
and endowment of a conservatory of music 
at his native town of Pesaro. 
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Portraits of Rossini arc frequent at all 
periods of his life. Marochetti's statue, in 
which he is represented sitting, was erected in 
his native town in 1864. There is a good bust 
by Bartolini of Florence. In the foyer of the 
old opera-house in the Rue Le Pelctier, Paris 
(destroyed), there was a medallion of Rossini 
by Chevalier; a duplicate of this was in the 
possession of the editor of ‘ Lc Mlnestrel '. 
The front of the present opera-house has a 
bronze-gilt bust by fivrard. A good early 
engraving of him is that from an oil-painting 
by Mayer of Vienna (1820). Of later one^ 
may be mentioned that by Thevenin after Ary 
Schcfler (1843) ; still later, a full-length drawn 
and engraved by Masson, and a photograph 
by Krwig, engraved as frontispiece to the score 
of ‘ Slmiramis ’ (Heugel). There arc good 
drawings by Dupr6 • and (half-length) Gu- 
gliclmo Dc Sanctis (1862). Among the litho¬ 
graphs the best is that of Grivedon ; and of 
caricatures the only ones deserving mention 
are those by Mailly and Dantan. 


c. c., rev. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


OPERAS 


Title 

Libretto 

Competed 

Prodution 

' Demetrio e Polibio.' 

Vincenzino Vigano Mombelli. 

1806. 

Rome. Teatro Valle, 18 

‘ I.a cambiale di malrimonio.* 

Gaetano Rossi. 

1810. 

May 1812. 

Venice. Teatro San Mois*, 

‘ L* equivoco slravaganle.' 

* L’inganno felice.* 

Gaetano Gasparri. 

Giuseppe Foppa. 

■ 8||. 

1812. 

3 Nov. 1810, 

Bologna, Teatro Corso, 

29 Oct. 1811. 

Venice, Teatro San Mois£, 

‘ Ea scala di seta.’ 

Giuseppe Foppa. 

1812. 

8 Jan. 1812. 

Venice, Teatro San Moist, 

* La pietra del paragone.' 

Luigi Romanelli. 

1812. 

9 May 1812. 

Milan, Teatro alia Scala, 

* L'occasione fa il ladro, ossia II 
cambio della valigia.' 

Luigi Prividali. 

1812. 

26 Sept. 1812. 

Venice. Teatro San Moist, 

' II Signor Bruscbino, ossia II figlio 
per azzardo.' 

Giuseppe Foppa. 

1813. 

24 Nov. 1812. 

Venice. Teatro San Moist, 
end of Jan. 1813. 

Venice. Teatro La Fenice. 

‘ 1‘ancredi.' 

Gaetano Rossi. 

1813. 

* L* Iialiana in Algeri.' 

Angelo Anelli. 

1813. 

6 Feb. 1813. 

Venice, Teatro San Bene¬ 
detto, 22 May 1813. 

Milan, Teatro alia Scala, 

' Aureliano in Palmira.' 

Felice Romani. 

18.3. 

' II Turco in Italia.' 

Felice Romani. 

1814. 

26 Dec. 1813. 

Milan, Teatro alia Scala. 

* Sigismondo.' 

Giuseppe Foppa. 

1814- 

14 Aug. 1814. 

Venice, Teatro La Fenice, 

' Elisabetta, regina d* Inghilterra.' 

Giovanni Schmidt. 

1813. 

26 Dec. 1814. 

Naples, Teatro San Carlo, 

' Torvaldo e Dorliska.' 

Cesare Sterbini. 

1813. 

4 Oct. 1813. 

Rome, Teatro Valle, 26 

' 11 barbiere diSiviglia' ('Almaviva. 
ossia La precauzione inutile *). 

Cesare Sterbini, after Beau¬ 
marchais's ' Le Barbier de 
Seville'• 

1816. 

Dec. 1813. 

Rome, Teatro Argentina, 

20 Feb. 1816. 

La ga/zetta. 

* Otello, ossia il Moro di Venezia.' 

' Cenerentola, ossia La bonti in 
trionfo.' 

Giuseppe Palomba & Andrea 
Leone Tottola. after Goldoni's 
' Malrimonio per concorso*. 
Francesco Berio, after Shake¬ 
speare's ' Othello *. 

Jacopo Ferretti, after Perrault. 

1816. 

1816. 

.817. 

Naples, Teatro dei Fioren- 
tini, 26 Sept. 1816. 

Naples, Teatro del Fondo, 

4 Dee. 1816. 

Rome, Teatro Valle, 25 

' La gazza ladra.' 

Giovanni Gherardini. 

1817. 

Jan. 1817. 

Milan, Teatro alia Scala, 

‘ Arrnida.' 

Giovanni Schmidt. 

1817. 

31 May 1817. 

Naples. Teatro San Carlo, 

at n 

' Adelaida di Borgogna * (' Ottone, 
re d' Italia '). 

' Most in Egitto.' 

Giovanni Schmidt. 

Andrea Leone Tottola. 

.8.7. 

1818. 

11 Nov. 1817. 

Rome. Teatro Argentina, 

27 Dec. 1817. 

Naples, Teatro San Carlo, 

' Adina, 0 II califfo di Bagdad.' 

Gherardo Bevilacqua Aldo- 

1818. 

5 Mar. 1R18. 

Lisbon, Teatro Sio Carlos, 

' Ricciardo e Zoraide.' 

brandini. 

Francesco Berio. 

1818. 

22 June 1826. 

Naples. Teatro San Carlo. 

' Ermione.' 

Andrea Leone Tottola. after 

1819- 

3 Dec. 1818. 

Naples. Teatro San Carlo, 

' Edoardo e Cristina ' (pasticcio). 

Racine's ' Andromaque'. 
Giovanni Schmidt. Andrea 

1819. 

27 Mar. 1819. 

Venice. Teatro San Bene¬ 


Leone Tottola & Gherardo 

detto. 24 Apr. 1819. 


Bevilacqua Aldobrandini. 

after Scribe. 



* La donna del lago.' 

Andrea Leone Tottola. after 

1819. 

Naples, Teatro San Carlo, 


Scott's ' The Lady of the 
Lake'. 

24 Sept. 1819. 

' Bianca e Falicfo. ovvero II con- 

Felice Romani. 

1819. 

Milan. Teatro alia Scala, 

siglio dei tre.’ 


26 Dec. 1819- 

‘ Maometto 11 ' (' M. secondo '). 

Cesare Della Valle, after Vol¬ 

1820. 

Naplcs, Teatro San Carlo, 

3 Dec. 1820. 


taire's ' Mahomet *. 


‘ Matilde di Shabran, ossia Beliezza 

Giovanni Ferretti. 

1821. 

Rome. Teatro Apollo, 24 

e cuor di ferro.’ 


Feb. 1821. 

‘ Zelmira.’ 

Andrea Leone Tottola. 

1822. 

Naples. Teatro San Carlo, 

16 Feb. 1822. 

' Semiramide.' 

Gaetano Rossi, after Vol¬ 

1823. 

Venice, Teatro La Fenice, 


taire's * Semi ram is '. 

3 Feb. 1823. 

‘ II viaggio a Reims ' (tee Cantatas). 

Luigi Balocchi. 

1825. 

Paris. T Mi tre -1 ta lien, 19 

Paris? Op/ra, 9 Oct. 1826. 

' Le Si*ge de Corinthe * (revision of 
• Maometto II '). 

Alexandre Soumet & Luigi 
Balocchi. 

1826. 
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Till* 

Lib.HU 

l 

Compos'd 

ProduOion 

' Motse * (revision of * Mosi *) 

( Motse et Pharaon, ou Le Passage 
dc la mer Rouge *). 

* Le Comte Ory.’ 

* Guillaume Tell.' 

Etienne dc Jouy & Luigi 
Balocchi. 

1827. 

Paris. Opera, 26 Mar. 
1827. 

Eugtoe Scribe & C. G. De- 
lestre-Poirson. 

Etienne de Jouy. Hippolyte 
Bis & Arm and Marrast. after 

1828. 

1829. 

Paris, Oplra, 20 Aug. 
1828. 

Paris. Op*ra, 3 Aug. 1829. 

• Robert Bruce * (pasticcio made by 
Nicdcrmeyer under Rossini's super¬ 
vision). 

Schiller's ' Wilhelm Tell *. 
Gustave Vafz & Alphonse 
Royer. 

.846. 

Paris. Op*ra, 30 Dec. 
1846. 




lor 3 voices (1808). 
Qui toll it (1808). 


RELIGIOUS WORKS 

Gradual for 
Kyrie & _ 

Ma« for male voices. organ & orch. (1808). 

Giro in Babilooia ', oratorio (1812). 

Mass (with Pietro Raimondi) (1820). 

•Sft r * d0 ‘ ,ni ' , " 1 ”- 

•Subat Mater* (rewritten) (1842). 

I anium ergo * 11847). 

1 Petite Messc solennelle * (1863). 

Quotiiam * for bw& orch. (f). 

O Salutaru for 4 male voices (?). 

CANTATAS & HYMNS 

‘ II ijianto d* armonia sulla morte d* Orleo'. .o.d. by 

Girolamo Ruggia (1808I. 

La morte di Didone *. word* by f (1811). 

, N* «* ■/«*• ’.words by ? (1814). 

(••I*). ' ,ani ’ WOr,,, bV Gim.i 

' U R&iui™ e Fflr ° '* b * Angelo Maria 

; IK«a *. word* by Antonio Nictolmi <1810,. 

• fijUW *. wo,d * b V Giuseppe Gcnoino (1819 . 

Vo to liliale *, words by f (1820). 

La riconosccnxa * word, by G.ulio Genoino (18*1). 

La .anu alleania *. words by Gaetano R.n.. (182*1. 
Il.vero otnaggio word, by Gaetano Ro«ti (1822). 

. i • U « U 'V fc ‘ ,c f ; hv ? ( 1822 ). 

II bardo , word, by ? (182*). 

. {{‘"•W* 0 pastorale word, by ? (18*3). 

I 'Homo words by » (1823). 

““ in a I-I *»-•. 

’ II viaggio a Reims. o..ia L' albergo del giglio d‘ wo * 
stage cantata with ballet (1823). 1 

I pastor 1 , words by ? (182J). 

Cantata without a title, word* by f (18271. 

II serto votivo *. word, by ! (1829) # 

. f Arc© *. words by > (,8,*). 

Inno popolare for die acccmion of P„ u | X 18461. 
Inno nanonale *. word, by Filinoo Martinell. fYft.a, 
|»»” -»• I’-ce*. word, by G,i A SXl 
canto (let Htani * .word, by E.niham, Poo,!, ,86? .' 
II fane 111 llo smarrito *, word, by A. Castellani ,186?, ’ 

, ( vT d, , c w e,au> ?/ w ? rd * b y • <'86,;. 

N ‘“( , ?K!> ,,Vrnn toT b "' ,0,,c & chorus, wordi by ? 

,,,V T. 867 L NaPOWOn ,,,,, W ° ,d * by Em, ' iano 

' Non pouo, o Dio. resittere *, words by ? (?). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Overture in D tna. (1808). 

Smfonia a piu strumenti obbligati, concertau * (,800. 

monioT MU,C IO OPr ’ A U <amb,a,f dl cnau.- 

V " ri cSSoS J 5n F ^ obbl ' KJU> ■—W«l & orch. 

Variations in C ma. for clarinet & orch. (1809), 

, Vf."i dCZ -, VOU, . de fb **“' '• Gnfare (,828). 

(183'” ^ f m * rri * ge ot ,hc l,uke <* Orleans 

f? ***** Abdul Megid (1832). 

La corona d' lulia *. (anfare (1868,. 3 ' 


MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL MUSIC 

• Se il vuol la molinara \ arietta bulla (1806). 

Various vocal pieces (1808). 

iV^ ,C " e <hC * P ' ra,C ’’ cava,inj for <c»or & ort h. 

• Addio ai Vienna! *. aria (18**). 

Gorginggi e solfeggi * for soprano (,8*7). 

3 vocal quartets (1827). 

• Addio a Parigi *. cavatina (1829). 

‘ Les Adieus a Rome \ aria (1829J. 

La Sou fe. music ales \ 8 ariettas and 4 duels (1833). 
(Aorus for a Tasso festival (1844). 

*■* c ‘ ,J '• 3 * hocuses for various 

• u fCi | U,l4 ° iu * versi di Dante * (1848). 

"'.ZSrJt.'Z ™* 0 ** t - n,onc,, -i "ord. by Meta. 
Mu *S“7 Jno,J,u,e ' for vo,,c & I*. words by MeUslasio 

• AUe voci della gloria '. Mena & aria (?). 

I-a separa/ione , dramatic song (>). 

O quanto son grati \ duet (?). 

Many .ocal pieces contributed to collections. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

s string Quartets (1B08). 

' <?*!?!. ' fof Hu,f * c, “ - hwssoon & horn 

INSTRUMENTAL PIECES 

Duels for 2 horm (1806). 

double bau (1808). 

Rondeau fanuslique * for horn & pf. (1856). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Pfchtt de vicillease *, r. 1B0 compositions for nf 
var.ou. .n.trumcnu ami voice & pf. written during 
dir >ear» of Rossini s retirement. (The !>,i||ri • I , 
Boutique f-nusque *. produced London. ,9!., 
made up of nieces selected mainly from this colieo 
uon and orchestrated by Respighi ) 

T* . 1 '•* , »cro tacendo della sorte arnara ” whirl, 
he u «,d to have set more than a hundred times. 

baf/t ah« R'“"lie'n 4 d " *r^ , ^ ubin Fo^bcries *, 
nailct alter K.). Beethoven (vuited by. p. Belli.,; 

SST SSS ( ?'w‘r k b y^.B»K?K!-, d TpS: 

Marcello B.. theme from Psalm borrowed (01 ^Sirgc of 

2X k 'SSSg- 

Pa^r" Pr^er'Vmm -N,^ V ^ ^ A-' 

theme, from ^CenerentoU* & • lanc ed ’ 
gartner (opera on R.*s music;. Quadrille on i.emei 
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f'om * Stabat'). Rc-.piglii (‘Boutique fa masque 
ballet; Rossmiana for oreh.). Romani substitute 
ana for Bartolo in * Barbie re *). Tadohni (? romp, of 
final fugue in ‘Stabat Mater *). Vesque von Puttlinccn 
(resetting of * Donna del lago * lib.). 

ROSSLER, Franz Anton (also known as 
Francesco Antonio Rosetti) b. Xicmei, 
26 Oct. 1746; </. Ludwigslust, 30 June 1792). 

Bohemian double-bass player, conductor 
and composer. He studied for the priesthood 
at the Jesuit College of Olomouc, but did not 
take orders. He travelled, and in 1773 was 
engaged by Count Oettingen-Wallcrsicin as 
double-bass player and in 1785 promoted to 
the post of CaptllmeiiUr. He visited Paris in 
1782 and had considerable success as a com¬ 
poser there. In 1789 he became Ca/xIlmeisUr 
to the Duke of Mccldenburg-Schwerin at 
Ludwigslust, where he remained until his 
death. His Requiem was performed in 
Prague in memory of Mozart in 1792, the 
year of his own death. Schubert as a youth 
at the Seminary in Vienna became acquainted 
with Rosslcr's orchestral music, which may 
thus have influenced his own early instrumental 
works. Five Symphonies, a Concerto and 
chamber music by Rossler are in D.T.B., XII. 
i, edited by Oskar Kaul. 

Rosslcr's compositions include the following: 
Opera * Das Wimrifcit der Hirien \ performed ai 
I.Ullvs 11M11M, 17H9. 

Oratorio^ l)er -lube rule Jesus* (C. F. B. Zinkernaffel) 

Oratorio * Jesus in Ccilucmane * (1791). 

"V» Symphonies. 

Partitas for wind imu. 

Pf. Concertos. 

Concerto for oboe, rlar., bassoon & horn. 

String Quartets. 

Pf. t rios. 

Sonata for pf. with vn. r B 

Him.. D.T.B., XII, i. biography and thematic cata¬ 
logue. 

Raci.. Oshar. Die Vokalwcrke Anton Rosslcrs * 
Cologne, 1911). 

ScillEDBRUAtM. |... article in S.I.M.C.. VoL IX. 

ROSTAL, Max (b. Tcschen, Silesia, 7 Aug. 
> 9 <> 3 )- 

Austrian (naturalized British) violinist. He 
studied with Arnold Ros* in Vienna and Carl 
Flcsch in Berlin, also at the State Academy of 
Music in the latter capital, where his compiwi- 
tion teacher was Emil Bohnke. He was leader 
of the Oslo Philharmonic Orchestra in 1917-28 
and assistant to Flcsch in Berlin in 1928-30. 
He was appointed violin professor at the State 
Academy in 1930, but left Berlin in 1933, and 
the following year, having been driven from 
Germany by the Nazi regime, settled in 
London, where he became a professor at the 
G.M.S. and a fellow (F.G.M.S.). 

He won the Mendelssohn Prize in Berlin in 
1925, but had already appeared as a solo 
violinist at the age of six, toured Europe as a 
prodigy and played frequently at the Austrian 
court. While he held his posts at Oslo and 
Berlin he continued to tour widely, both as 
soloist and as leader of his own string quartet. 


ROTA (Andrea) 

In Britain, too, he has played with all the 
important orchestras and given many recitals 
up and down the country. During the war of 
' 939-45 he also played frequently for the 
forces as well as for factory workers. In 1947 
he was engaged to make a complete set of 
gramophone records of Beethoven’s violin 
sonatas. But he is also a supporter of modern 
music and has introduced a number of new 
works, including several by British composers. 
He has arranged much music for the violin 
and edited some works, such as a Concerto by 
I artini discovered by him; and he made a 
transcription for the violin of the cadenzas 
written by Beethoven for his pianoforte 
arrangement of the violin Concerto. 

m. k. w. 

Rotund, Edmond. Sit Addinscll (‘ Aiflon \ 

. "V ' \ Alfano ‘ Cirano di Bergerac \ opera). 
*lci t.vrano dc B.‘, incid. m.). Ciiabricr (‘ Ode 


UK 
Bowie* 


a la inuwqur . choral work ; 3 song*). Damrach (3 
l.yrano >' • '• Davico l* I'rineipcua louiana 

•Kch. . Former J. B.. do., orcli. Suite). Gipps 
C .banterb r ow riurr >. CliiStki (‘ Aifflon *, incid. m.). 
Ilabn (K., Bon vacre . mud. in.). Hart (F., ‘ Fan- 
tauici . n|trra . Honegger (do., opera). Hue 
KoinanrM|ur\ do.). Ibrrt (‘Aiglon', opera). 
Jaroliton * Woman of Samaria ', broadcast). KMcka 
• Chanter Irr incid. m.). Montrmeiri (* Princette 
lomtame . opera). Xougut* (' Cyrano de B.*, incid. m.). 
Iirrne ‘ I'nnccstc lomtame’ & • Samaritaine ', do.). 
Kci/rmirin ‘Cyrano ile B.‘, overture). Stoeuci (do., 
svmph. portrait). IVhercpnin (,\\, • Prince we loin- 
!f. ,n T • ovr,, ore ). Wagenaar (overture to ‘Cyrano’). 
\\ itkoH >ki C I'nnictar lomtame *, opera). 

ROSTH (Rosthius), Johann Kaspar 

Nikolaus (b . Weimar, ?; i. ?). 

German i6th-i7th-ccntury composer. He 
studied theology- and music at Torgau, was in 
the electoral chapel at Heidelberg in 15O3, 
A apeUmtiiter at the court of Altrnburg in 1593, 
dcscantist at Weimar in 1594 and pastor at 
Cosinrnz, Altrnburg, in 1606. He composed 
a book of motets for 6 and 8 voices (1613); a 
book of songs (* Frdlrhc neuwc tcutschc 
gesang ’), sacred and secular, 4, 5, 6 v. 
(1583); 2 books ‘XXX newer lieblicher 
Galliardt ’, 4-part songs (1st part, 1593, and 
part, 1594); a ‘Resurrection’ and other 
sacred music in manuscript. e. v. d. s. 
ROSZKOWICZ, Pawel {b. ?; </. ?). 

Polish 1 tith-17th-century instrumentalist. 
He was a member of the royal band in War¬ 
saw. One of his canons was published by 
M. Scacchi in the * Crihrtim musicum ’ at 
Venice in 1643. c. R. H. 

ROTA (1) See Rotte. 

(2) The name rota is applied to the famous 
round, 4 Sumer is icumen in ’, and may have 
been a generic name for what we now call a 
“ round ”. J. a. f.-m. 

ROTA, Andrea (b. Bologna, c. 1553; <*• 
Bologna, 1597). 

Italian composer. He was appointed, in 
1583. choirmaster to the church of San Pe- 
tronio at Bologna. His publications consist of 
three books of madrigals, two a 5 (Venice, 
'579-89), one a 4 (i 59 2 )l two book5 of 
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motets a 5.10 (1584, 1595); and one book of 
masses a 4-6 (1595). A very pleasing 5-part 
madrigal is republished in Torchi’s * L’ arte 
musicale in Italia’, Vol. I, also an ‘Agnus 
Dei ' a 7 with double canon and a ‘ Dixit 
Dominus ’ a 8. Martini’s ‘ Esemplare ’ con¬ 
tains a ‘ Da Pacem ’ by Rota, and Paolucci’s 
‘ L’ arte prattica ’ a motet a 10. j. r. m. 
ROTA, Nino ( b . Milan, 3 Dec. 1911). 
Italian composer. He began early to studv 
music and at the age of eleven had already 
composed an oratorio, ‘ L’ infanzia di San 
Giovanni Battista ’, which was performed at 
Milan in 1923. He studied harmony and 
counterpoint with Pizzctti, then continued his 
studies with Casella in Rome, obtaining the 
diploma in composition at the R. Accademia 
dt Santa Cecilia in 1929. He went to 
America in 1931 at the invitation of the 
Curtis Institute of Philadelphia and studied 
composition under Rosario Scalero, orchestral 
conducting under F. Reiner and musical 
history under J. Beck. In 1937 he obtained a 
degree in letters at the University of Milan 
with a thesis on Zarlino and the Italian 
renascence in music. 

Of line and delicate temperament. Rota 
came under various influences in the course 
of his career, particularly that of Pi/zetti, to 
which, however, he opposed his own innate love 
for lyrical as well as dramatic expression. Hr 
also showed a certain affinity with French 
music of the post-Ravel period and a taste for 
subtle humour. To this last we owe his latest 
stage works, where it manifests itself in a 
ftasticlu of 19th-century opera. But he is seen 
at his best in his instrumental chamber music 
and in essays on not too ample a scale. 

The following must be mentioned as Nino 
Rota’s outstanding works : 

' 11 P hil CiP * POrt,r ,° ’• i >r,<il come,, V 3 (libretto 
• * fo,n P wr l (t9»6). 

Ariodanle opera in 3 acu. prod. Parma. Nov. 19.. 
<1943) ' opc, “ 4 •* CU (l,b - af,cr v «««r Hugo) 

' II Capprllo ili pairlia di Firenze' (lib. alter labkhc's 
' U de P*' lle «n*aKO <1945- 

' I dua timidi ' ratlin opera. En*. ,ta*e version prod. 

. .. b,J,J I lieatre, 17 Mar. 1057. 

llalli , suite for orcli. (193a). 

Symphony No. i, V. mi. (1936 39). 

Concerto for chamber orch. (1939). 

Symphony No. a, F ma. (1938 *3). 

(.oncerlo for harp & orch. (1948). 

Aria from Mctaitaho’s * L* isola disabitata • for voice A 
orch. (193*). 

Quintet for llulr. ob,*. vn.. cello & harp (1933). 
firing Quartet (1947I. 

Sonata for viola & pf. (1934-35). 

Sonata for vn. & pf. (1936-37). 

Sonata for Hute & harp (1937). 

Duetto 1 for harp & pf. (1943). 

Noteworthy among Rota's recent activities 
is his successful occupation with music for 
films, both Italian and foreign. 

A. C. (ii) & c. SI. C. 

ROTE. See Rotte. 
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ROTH, Bertrand (b. Degershcim, Canton 
St. Gall, 12 Feb. 1855; Berne, 25 Ian. 

•938); 

Swiss pianist and composer. After study 
at the Leipzig Conservatory he became a 
pupil of Liszt. He then settled as pianoforte 
teacher at Frankfort o/M., where he was one 
of the founders of the Rafr Conservatory. 
From 1884 to 1890 he taught at the Conserva¬ 
tory of Dresden, where he afterwards opened 
his own school for pianists and exercised a 
strong influence on the musical life of the 
Saxon capital by the Sunday matinees lie 
gave at the “ Musiksalon Roth ”. He re- 
■named active as a concert pianist to a ripe 
old age, and as a veteran of eighty lie gave 
his last recital in Berne. Roth was a pianist 
in the grand manner and one of the last re¬ 
presentatives of the great school of the 19th 
century. As a composer he published numer¬ 
ous pianoforte works and songs. k. v. y. 

ROTH, George. See Budapest Trio. 
Roth, Nicholas. 

ROTH, Nicholas (b . Budapest, 3 May 
» 9 °»). 

Lnghsh violinist of Hungarian birth. He 
was taken as an infant to London and brought 
up as a British subject. At the age of 9 he won 
a gold medal at the Bristol Eisteddfod and at 
11 a scholarship at the Trinity College of 
Music, where he became a pupil of Emile 
Sauret. After a somewhat difficult time during 
the first world war he was able to go to 
Budapest where for two years he was a pupil of 
Jcno Hubay. After this, with his brother 
George, he started the Budapest Trio and has 
continued to devote most of his energies to 
chamber music. An invitation to take part in 
the musical organization of the Dutch broad- 
casting company A.V.R.O., caused him to 
settle in Holland, and for many years past 
(except between 1940 and 1945, when he was 
interned in Germany) he has been director of 
chamber music for that organization. In 
• 933 . with Johan Fcltkamp (flute), Card van 
Ijceuwen Boomkamp (viola da gamba) and 
Hans Brandts Buys (cembalo), hr formed the 
quartet Musica Antiqua for the performance 
ol old music. .. 

H Bu ' Upnl T,io ‘ Musica Antiqua. 
ROTHENBOHLER, Kurt (b. Berne, .2 
May 1905). 

Swiss conductor Having begun by study¬ 
ing Medicine and philosophy, hr turned to 
music only after a few university terms. In 
1927-28 he worked as coach at the Bayreuth 
Wagner Festival Iheatre and in 1020-3, 

as opera conductor at Lucerne and Berne 

Afterwards he was for a few years first eon- 

; M . Un,Cipal Theatre of Zurich 
and at that of Lucerne, as well as of the 
Lucerne symphony concerts. In 1930 \ xc 
was recalled to Berne as first conductor at the 
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Municipal Theatre. Two years later he was 
chosen to follow Fritz Brun as conductor of 
the two most representative choral societies of 
Berne, the (aicilienverein anti the Liedcrtafcl, 
with which he regularly performs the great 
choral works. Kothenhuhlcr has repeatedly 
appeared abroad (Italy, Austria, Spain, 
Boland), and he is also a composer and 
pianist. k. v. f. 

ROIHMl LLER, Marko (b. Trnjani, 
Yugoslavia. 31 Dec. 1908). 

Yugoslav baritone singer an<l comp«>ser. 
Me was educated at the Zagreb ** Gym¬ 
nasium ” and began his musical studies at 
the Zagreb Music Academy, where his pro¬ 
fessors were Dugan, Hersa, I.hotka and Jan 
Ourcdnik for singing. Later, from 1928 to 
1932, he took lessons in composition from 
Alban Berg in Vienna and studied singing 
with Franz Steiner. In 1932 he was engaged 
at the Hamburg Opera House, where he sang 
Rigoletto, Figaro in ’ The Barl>er of Seville *, 
Renato in * Ballo in maschera ' and Ottokar 
in ‘ Der Freischiitz’. He then returned to 
the Zagreb ()pero, where he remained for 
two years, singing, among other parts, that of 
Amfortas in * Parsifal \ In 1935 he accepted 
an engagement at the Zurich Opera House, 
where he stayed for thirteen years. 

Rothtnuller's lirst appearance in London 
was at (Invent Garden in 1939. when he sang 
Krushina in * The Bartered Bride' under 
Sir Thomas Beecham. but it was not until he 
joined the New London < Jpora Company in 
1947 that he really made his name in England. 
His Rigoletto was hailed as a masterpiece of 
subtle charac teri/ation and good singing, and 
his Searpia was no h ns successful. During the 
visit of the \ ienna State ()pcra to Covent 
Garden in Sept. 1«»j7 he t«n.k on the part of 
Jokanaan in * Salome ’ at short notice, which 
won him more praise. He joined the Vienna 
Stale Opera in 19 jG and sang Prince Igor in 
Vienna. In 1930 he was a guest artist at 
Covent Garden, appearing in ' Aida ’, ‘ Trova- 
tore ’, * Rigoletto ' and ‘ Fidelio ’, and the 
same year he sang Cuglielmo in ‘ Cosi fan 
tuttc’ at Glyndebournc. In 1952 he shared 
the part of Wozzcck in the first English per¬ 
formance of Berg’s opera. 

Rothtnuller's compositions include four 
Sephardic religious folksongs for unaccom¬ 
panied chorus, three Palestinian folksongs and 
‘ Scha, still ' for chorus and pianoforte: 
Psalm XV. three Palestinian love songs and 
three songs by Vladimir Xazor for voice and 
pianoforte, ' In Memory of C. X. Bjalik ’ for 
violin, viola and cello, and * Aphorisms ’ for 
harp or pianoforte. m. k. w. 

ROTTE (Rote). A form of the ancient 
Ivrc prevalent in northern Europe from pre- 
Christian to medieval times. Diodorus Siculus 
(c. 25 b.c.) states that the Celtic bards accom¬ 


panied their songs upon instruments “ like 
lyres ”. Among the Britons it was known 
as the “ Crot ”', and Vcnantius Fortunatus 
(c. a.d. 600) alludes to it under the latinized 
form chrotta , for which rotta is substituted in 
one of the versions of his poem. 

It was apparently derived — like the Greek 
and Roman lyres — from the early home of 
the Aryan race on the plains of western Asia. 
Illustrations are found on the Irish crosses of 
the 8th and 9th centuries, and in a manuscript 
of the 12th or 13th century found by Abbot 
Gcrbcrt in the monastery of St. Blasius it is 
depicted under the title (ythara teutonica as a 
lyre with rounded angles, slightly incurved 
sides and seven strings. 

In the 8th century an English abbot, writing 
to the Archbishop of Mainz, asked him to send 
to him a musician “ w ho can play upon the 
instrument | athara] that wc call a Rottc, 
because I have an instrument but I have no 
performer ”. 

An actual specimen of the Rottc of this 
period was discovered in the Blac k Forest in the 
grave of a German warrior and was preserved 
in the Ethnographical Museum in Berlin. It 
is about 30 ins. in length ( PLA TES 31, Vol. 
IV. p. 488, & 08 , Vol. VIII, p. 146 (iii). 

In English manuscripts from the 8th to the 
nth centuries the Rottc is frequently illus¬ 
trated, as for instance in the B.M. MS Vcsp. 
A. i: the Anglo-Saxon name seems to have 
!>een eylere. Chaucer spells the name as 
“ rote ", in which he is followed by Spenser, 
though probably by the end of the 16th 
century the word was but a poetical fancy. 
Owing to this later spelling, confusion has 
ln*en caused with the word iota , a name given 
by Latin writers to the organistrum or hurdy- 
gurdy, which was played by turning a wheel 
(rota 1 and thus setting the strings in vibration. 

F. W. C. 

Roubiliac, Louia Francoi*. Sit Vauxhall Garden* 

(Handel statue). 

Roue hr. Jacques. Sit Academic dc Muiiquc. 

ROUGET DE LISLE, Claude Joseph ( b . 

Ix>ns-le-Saulnier, 10 May 1760; d. Choisy-lc- 
Rov, 26-27 June 1836). 

French poet and musician. He entered the 
School of Royal Engineers (£cole Royale du 
Genic) at Mezicres in 1782 and left it two years 
later with the rank of "aspirant-lieutenant’. 
Early in 1789 he was made second lieutenant, 
and in 1790 he rose to be first lieutenant and 
was moved to Strasbourg on 1 May 1 79 ** 
where he soon liecame very popular in the 
triple capacity of poet, violin player and 
singer. His hymn, “ k la Libcrtc ", composed 
by Ignace Plcyel, was sung at Strasbourg at 
the fete of 25 Sept. 1791. While there he 
wrote three pieces for the theatre, one ot 
which, ‘Bayard dans Brcssc’ (music by Cham- 


Str Crvvtii. 
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pcin), was produced in Paris on 21 Feb. 1791. 
In Apr. 1792 he wrote the 4 Marseillaise 
As the son of royalist parents, and himself 
belonging to the constitutional party, Rouget 
de Lisle refused to take the oath to the 
constitution abolishing the crown; he was 
therefore stripped of his military rank, de¬ 
nounced and imprisoned, only to escape after 
the fall of Robespierre in 1794, an event he 
celebrated in a 4 Hymnc dithyramhique etc. 

‘ Lc Chant des vengeances * (1798) and 4 Le 
Chant des combats * (1800) (poem and music 
by Rouget de Lisle) were performed at the 
Theatre de la Rcpublique et des Arts in Paris 
in 1798 and 1800. He also wrote a * Hymnc & 
la Raison a 4 Hymne du 9 Thermidor ' and 
* Des Hlros du vengeur \ He re-entered the 
army and made the campaign of La Vendee 
under General Hoche, was wounded and at 
length, under the Consulate, returned to 
private life at Montaigu, where he remained 
in the depth of solitude and of poverty till the 
second Restoration. His brother then sold 
the little family property, and Rouget was 
driven to Paris, where he would have starved 
but for a small pension granted by l^>uis 
XVIII and continued by Louis-Pliilippe, and 
for the care of his friends Biranger, David 
d'Angers and especially M. and Mmc Voiart, 
in whose house, at Choisy-le-Roi, he died. 

Besides the works already mentioned he 
published in 1797 a volume of 4 Kssais cn vers 
ct en prose 4 (Paris, F. Didot, 5th year of 
the Republic), dedicated to Mehul, and now 
extremely rare; so also is his 4 Cinquante 
Chants frantjais * (1825, 410) with pianoforte 
accompaniment. One of these songs, 4 Roland 
h Konccvaux \ was written in 1792, and its 
refrain — 

Mourir poor la pa trie, 

C. cm \c tori lc pi n 1 * 411 , |« plui <li(jnc denvie 

was borrowed by the authors of the 4 Chant 
des Girondins ', which was set to music by 
Varney and played a distinguished part in 
the Revolution of 1848. He wrote another 
set of twenty - five romances with violin 
obbligato and two opera librettos, 4 Jacquot, 
ou L'Ecole des mires 4 for Della Maria and 
4 Macbeth ’ for Chelard, produced in 1827. 
His 4 Relation du d&astre de Quibcron’ is in 
Vol. II of the 4 Mlmoires de tous \ 

There exists a fine medallion of Rouget by 
David d'Angers, which is engraved in a pam¬ 
phlet by his nephew, entitled 4 1 .a Vlritl sur la 
paternitl de la Marseillaise 4 (Paris, 1865). 

o. c., adds, m.l.p. 

Bmi — Froiooourt. G. de.‘G rllry, Route! de Lisleei 
la Marseillaise (Li**e. 1045). 

La Fuye, M. & Gueret. F... * Rouget de Lisle ineooou* 
(earn, 1943). 

riBiuoT, J., • Rouge! de Lisle, son <ruvre. sa vie ’ Paris, 

Hisloire de la Marseillaise ’ (Paris, 1915). 

S" alu Chelard (' Macbeth \ lib.). Cr<try C Otile 
el F.rmanc* ' lib.). Marseillaise. National Anihcrns 
(hranee). \ arnev (P.. * Cham des Girondins words,'. 


ROULADE. See Ornaments. 

Roullet, F. L. G. L. du. Src Lcbland du Roullet. 

RoumaieouH, E. Set Sarnette (* Didon *, intid. in.). 

ROUND. (1) 44 A species of canon in the 
unison, so called because the performers begin 
the melody at regular rhythmical periods, and 
return from its conclusion to its beginning, 
so that it continually passes round and round 
from one to another of them." 1 Rounds and 
catches, the most characteristic forms of 
English music, differ from canons in being 
sung only at the unison or octave, and also in 
being rhythmical in form. Originating at a 
period of which we have but few musical 
records, these compositions have been written 
and sung in England with unvarying popu¬ 
larity until the present day. The earliest 
extant example of a round is the well-known 
* Sumer is irumen in *. Among early writers 
on music the terms 44 round 44 and 44 catch 44 
were synonymous, hut at the present day the 
latter is generally understood to be what 
Hawkins (Vol. II) defines as that species of 
round 

wherein, to humour tome conceit in the words, (lie 
melody it broken, and the tense interrupted in one part, 
and caught again or supplied by another, 

a form of humour which easily adapted itself 
to the coarse tastes of the Restoration, at 
which period rounds and catches reached 
their highest popularity. That catches were 
immensely popular with the lower classes is 
proved by the numerous allusions to 44 ale- 
house catches " and the like in the dramas of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. According to 
Drayton ( 4 Legend of Thomas Cromwell 4 , 
stan/a 29) they were introduced into Italy by 
the Earl of Essex in 1510. 

The first printed collection of rounds was 
that edited by Thomas Ravcnscroft and pub¬ 
lished in 1609 under the title of 4 I'ammelia. 
Music kes Misccllanic This interesting 
collection contains many English, French and 
Latin rounds, etc., some of which arc still 
popular. Among them there is also a curious 
' Round of three Country Dances in one 4 for 
four voices, which is in reality a quodlibet 
on the country-dance tunes 4 Robin Hood', 

4 Now foot it ' and 4 The era in pc is in my 
purse 4 i'ammclia 4 was followed by two 
other collertions brought out by Ravcnscroft, 

4 Deuteromclia 4 in 1609 and 4 Mclismata 4 in 
1611, and the numerous publications of the 
Playfords, the most celebrated of which is 

1 4 The Rounds, Catches and Canons of England : a 
Collection of Specimens of the Sixteenth. Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth ce.itur.es adapted to Modem Use. The 
words revised, adapted or re-written by the Rev. I. 
l-ovseH Tbe Music selected and revised, and 

An Introductory Essay on the R.se and Progress of the 
Round, Catch, and (anon; also Biographical Notices 
, m|po *T”\ Hnl ! c " b > Edward F. Rimbault. 

LI D. .. from which work much of the information con- 
tamed in the above artule has been derived 
' roe full tide and list of subsequent publications ,tt 
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4 Catch that catch can, or the Musical Com¬ 
panion ’ (1667), which passed through many 
editions. The most complete collection of 
rounds and catches is that published by 
Warren in 32 monthly and yearly numbers, 
from 1763 to 1794, which contains over 800 
compositions, including many admirable speci¬ 
mens by Purcell, Blow and other masters of the 
English school. Unfortunately they are too 
often disfigured by an obscenity of so gross a 
nature as to make them now utterly unfit for 
performance. A good specimen of the round 
proper is Hayes's 4 Wind, gentle evergreen’. 
The round has never been much cultivated 
by other than English composers. One or two 
examples were, however, once well known; 
among them may be mentioned Cherubini’s 
‘ Perlida Clori 

(2) Any dance in which the dancers stood 
in a circle was formerly called a round or 
roundel. 1 The first edition of 4 The Dancing 
Master’ (1651) has thirteen rounds, for six, 
eight or 44 as many as will Subsequent edi¬ 
tions of the same book have also a dance called 
4 Cheshire Rounds ’, and Part ii of Walsh's 
4 Compleal Country Dancing Master’ (1719) 
has Irish and Shropshire rounds. These latter 
dances arc, however, not danced in a ring, but 
“longways", i.e. like'Sir Roger de Coverlev’. 
In Jeremiah Clarke's 4 Choice Lessons for the 
Harpsichord or Spinett ’ (1711), and similar 
contemporary publications, the word rondo 
is curiously corrupted into " Round () ’’. 

w. «. s. 

Bibl.—Sikvi.ni, John E., ' Round* and Canom from an 

Early Tudor Song-Book ' (M. & 1 ... XXXII, 1951. 

p. 39)- 

ROUND, CATCH AND CANON CLUB. 

A society founded in London in 1843, by- 
Enoch Hawkins, for the purpose of singing 
the new compositions of the professional 
members and others, written in the form of 
round, catch and canon. Among the original 
members were Enoch Hawkins, Hobt»s. Brad¬ 
bury, Handel Gear, Henry Phillips, Addison. 
D’Almaine and F. W. Collard. The meetings 
were originally held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, whence the Club removed to the Free¬ 
masons' Tavern, thence to the Thatched 
House, again to Freemasons’ Tavern, and to 
St. James's Hall, where, until the demolition 
of the building, it assembled even- fortnight 
from the first Saturday in Nov. until the end 
of Mar., ten meetings being held in each 
season. Its meetings were sul»sequently held 
in the Criterion Restaurant and took place on 
Monday evenings instead of Saturdays. In 
the earlier years of its existence the number 
both of professional and non-professional 
members at each dinner rarely exceeded 
eighteen, but in the later years of the Club’s 

1 “ Come now a roundel and a fairy song.” 

' Midsummer Night's Dream II, ii. 


prosperity from sixty to seventy dined 
together. The management of the Club was 
in the hands of the officers, who were the pro¬ 
prietors, and each of whom in turn took the 
chair and was alone responsible for the enter¬ 
tainment. The musical programmes latterly 
consisted mainly of glees, although an occa¬ 
sional catch was introduced. The last session 
of the Club was that which ended in Mar. 
1911. c. m., adds. 

ROUNDELAYS (from Fr. rondelels). 
Country songs of the 14th century, so called 
because their words returned again and again 
to the opening lines; also round dances. 

ROUNDS (1). Dances performed in circles, 
and hence tunes intended for such dances. 

ROUNDS (2). See Change-Ringing, 

ROUNSEVILLE, Robert Field (b . Attic- 
lx>ro. Mass., 25 Mar. 1914). 

American tenor singer. Lillian Nordica 
was his great-aunt. He attended Deerfield 
Academy, Deerfield, Mass., and Tufts Col¬ 
lege, and afterwards, deciding to pursue a 
musical instead of the originally intended 
medical career, went to New York to study 
singing. From 1937 to 1947 his vocal acti¬ 
vities were varied, including singing in dance 
bands and night clubs, engagements for radio, 
vaudeville and Broadway musical productions, 
including the title-part in a revival of Reginald 
De Kovcn's 4 Robin Hood ’ in 1944. In 1948, 
after summer study in the opera department 
of the Berkshire Music Centre at Lenox, 
Mass., he joined the New York City Opera, 
making his d*bul in Nov. as Pcll*as in 
Debussy's 4 Pelleas ct M*lisandc ’. His first 
Hoffmann in ‘Contes d’Hoffinann ’ the fol¬ 
lowing spring won warm praise from the 
critics, and he was also in the film version of 
Offenbach's opera made in England in 195°* 
Other parts in the City Opera repertory have 
included the Prince in Prokofiev's 4 Love of 
Three Oranges ’, Alfredo in 4 La Traviata 
Don Jos* in 4 Carmen ' and Channon in the 
production of David Tamkin's 4 The Dyb- 
buk ’ (1951). He sang Tom Rakcwell in the 
production of Stravinsky's 4 The Rake’s Pro¬ 
gress ’ at Venice in Sept. 1951 and made an 
American concert tour on the 1952-53 season. 
On the operatic stage he combines dramatic 
persuasiveness with a marked talent for 
musical characterization. f. i>- p - 

Rounrau, Henri. Srt Glanvillr-Hickj ( 4 Postman 4 * 
Knock ’. ballet;. 

ROUSSEAU, Jean ( b . ? Paris, ?; d. 

? Paris, ?). 

French 17th-century violist and composer. 
He was a pupil of Sainte-Colombe and became 
a virtuoso on the viola da gamba. F*tis men¬ 
tions two books of 4 Pieces de violc ’ by him, 
but docs not say where they are to be found. 
Rousseau's 4 Trait* de la vide ’ (1687) is well 
known as a book of great interest with regard 
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to the history as well as the technique of the 
instrument. He also wrote a ‘ Mlthode clairc, 
certaine et facile pour apprendre & chanter 
la musique . . .* (1691). E. v. d. s. 

J*»*» Baptiste. See Barth*lemon (‘ Mattie 
Girdle . opera). Colasse (‘Jason*. Ub.). OesnarcU 
C V£nus et Adorns lib.). Duquesnoy (3 Odes). 

ROUSSEAU, Jean-Jacques (b . Geneva, 
28 June 1712; d. Ermenonville nr. Paris, 2 
July 1778). 

Swiss philosopher, author and musician. 
The details of his life, given in his * Con¬ 
fessions belong to literary rather than to 
musical biography. Details arc here confined 
to his compositions and his writings on music. 

Rousseau studied music with a mailu de 
chapelle in 1727-30, but remained to the end 
a poor reader and an indifferent harmonist, 
though he exercised a great influence on French 
music. He contributed an air to the ‘ Mcrcurc 
de France’ (June 1737). He is found as a 
musician at Chamblry between 1735 and 
1 737 -* Immediately after his arrival in Paris 
he read a paper before the Academic des 
Sciences (22 Aug. 1742) on a new system of 
musical notation, which he afterwards ex¬ 
tended and published under the title of •Dis¬ 
sertation sur la musique modernc' (Paris, 
' 743 - 8 y o). A detailed analysis and refutation 
of the system may be found in Raymond's 
‘ Des principaux systrmrs dc notation musi- 
cale ’ (Turin, 1824, 8vo). 

Copying music had been Rouleau's means 
of livelihood, and this led him to believe that 
the best way to learn an art is to practise it; at 
any rate he composed an opera, * Ixs Muses 
galantes ’ (1747). which was produced at the 
house of I .a Poupclinicrc, when Rameau, who 
was present, declared that some pieces showed 
the hand of a master and others the ignorance 
of a schoolboy. Not being able to obtain access 
to any of the Paris theatres, Rousseau under¬ 
took to write the articles on music for the 
' Encyclopedic', a task which he accomplished 
in three months and afterwards acknowledged 
to have been done hastily and unsatisfactorily. 
Rameau exposed his errors *; Rousseau's 
reply was not published till after his death, but 
it is included in his complete works. 

Three months after the arrival in Paris of the 
Italian company who popularized Pergolesi's 
' Scrva padrona ' 1 in France, Rousseau pro¬ 
duced 1 I.c Devin du village ’ before the king 
at Fontainebleau on 18 and 24 Oct. 1752. 
The piece, of which both words and music 
were his own, pleased the court and was 
quickly reproduced in Paris. The first per¬ 
formance at the Opera took place 1 Mar. 1753 

' According to W. H. Grattan Flood. 

1 See Kami a*'. 

' ll Has been generally supposed that ihe * Serva 
padrona was nol heard in Paris before I7*»; ibis 
however, is a mistake ; it had been played as far back 
a. 4 Oct. 1746, but the Italian company who performed 
it was not satisfactory, and it passed almost unnoticed. 


and the last in 1829, after more than 400 per¬ 
formances, when some wag * threw an im¬ 
mense powdered wig on the stage and gave it 
its death blow. It is curious that the perform¬ 
ances of this simple pastoral should have 
coincided so exactly with the vehement dis¬ 
cussions to which the performances of Italian 
opera gave rise. We cannot enter here upon 
the literary quarrel know-n as the guerre des 
bouffons, or enumerate the host of pamphlets to 
which it gave rise*, but it is a strange fact, to be 
accounted for only on the principle that man is 
a mass of contradictions, that Rousseau, the 
author of the * Devin du village ’, pronounced 
at once in favour of Italian music. 

Rousseau's contribution to the fevered 
controversy was the 4 l.ettrr sur la musique 
fran^aise ’ (1753). This contains the most 
complete exposition of his musical philosophy. 
His main thesis may be briefly explained thus : 
music originally derived from a kind of 
heightened speech. “ There never was any 
other music than melody,nor anyother melody 
but the varied sound of speech. Accents 
formed the pitch, the quantities the measure.” 
Harmony only has significance as a com¬ 
mentary on the melody; since the musician 
Cannot fix exactly the subtle inflections of the 
speaking-voice, he has recourse to harmonies 
which suggeM them. Harmony is not 
" natural ”, as melody is, it is a convention of 
Europeans alone, and "les oreilles rustiques” 
hear only noise in our consonances. After 
Rousseau had proved by a discussion of the 
formation of vowels, and soon, that the French 
language, in contrast to the Italian, is funda¬ 
mentally unmusical, he is able to conclude that 
therefore " the French have no music, and 
never will have any ". Two corollaries of 
Rousseau's theory- of the origin of music and 
the supremacy of melody should be observed. 
Instrumental music derived entirely from vocal 
music, and is an absurdity unless it serves 41 to 
animate the music and to add to its expression”. 
All music but song was meaningless; thus he 
objected to the proportions of the instrumenta¬ 
tion in Rameau's operas. Secondly, not only 
did melody entirely govern all the adjuncts of 
music, such as harmony and instrumentation, 
but there could only be one melody at a time : 

“ , j*'» unity of melody seems to me as a rule 
as indispensable as and not less important in 
music than the unity of action in a tragedy ”. 
Polyphony and contrapuntal devices subsist 
"like the porches of our Gothic churches, only 
to reflect disgrace on those who had the 
patience to construct them ". 

*1® ,hc ‘ Lc,,rc sur la musique fran^aise ’ 
the actors and musicians of the Op6ra replied 
by hanging and burning its author in cfligy. 

• Supposed to have been Berber. but lie exculpate* 
hnmell in hi* Memoir*, chap. xv. 

P-’ ' HU,oi,e n»u*ique dramatique *, 
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Mis revenge for this absurdity, and for many 
other attacks, was the witty * Lett re d*un 
symphonistc de l'Acadcmic Royale dc Musique 
a ses camaradcs de I'orchcstrc ’ ',1753), which 
may still Ik- road with pleasure. The aesthetic 
part of the * Diciionnaire de musique ’, which 
he finished in 17**4 at Moticrs-Travers, is 
admirable both for matter and style. He 
obtained the privilege of printing it in Paris, 
1 j Apr. 17G5, but did not make use of the 
privilege till 17G8; the Geneva edition, also in 
one vol., 410, came out in 1767. In spite of 
mistakes in the didactic and serious omissions 
in the technical portions tin- work Ix-camc very 
popular and was translated into several lan¬ 
guages, the English edition (London, 1770, 
Uvo) being by William Waring. 1 

Rousseau's other writings on music are: 

Lcttre M. Grimm, au sujet dcs remarques 
ajoulees a sa l.ettrc sur Ompliale ’ (1752), 
belonging to the early stage of the guene tin 
boujfons ; * Kssai sur I'originc des langues . . 

( 1 753 )» containing chapters on harmony, on 
the supposed analogy In-tween sound and 
colour and on the music of the Greeks; * l.ettrc 
a M. l'Abbe Kaynal au sujet d'un nouveau 
mode dc musi<|ue invente |>ar M. Ulainvillc *, 
dated 30 May 1754 and lirst printed in the 
' Mcrcurctle France'; * Lcttre \ M. Burney sur 
la musique, aver des fragments d'oltservaiions 
sur I'AIccste ilalien de M. le chevalier Gluck', 
an analysis of* Alceste ’ written at the request 
of Gluck himself; and * Lxtrait d'une rqionso 
du Petit Faiscur a son Prctc-Nom, sur 1111 mor- 
ccau de I'Orphee tie M. le chevalier Gluck \ 
dealing principalis with a particular modula- 
lion in * ()rphee Prom the last two it is clear 
that Rousseau heartily admired (iluck ami that 
he had by this time abandoned the exaggerated 
opinions ad valued 111 the ‘Lett re sur la musique 
fran^aise \ The lirst of the alnne was issued 
in 1732, the rest not till after his death. 

On 30 Oct. 1775 Rousseau produced his 
‘Pygmalion’ at the Com« i di«--Fian<,aisc; J it 
is a lyric piece in one act and caused some 
sensation owing to its novelty. Singing there 
was none, and the only music consisted of 
orchestral pieces in the intervals of the de¬ 
clamation. He also left fragments of an opera 
‘Daphnis et Chine* published in score, Paris, 

1780, folio) and a collection of about a hundred 
romances and detached pieces, to which lie 
gave the title ‘ Consolations dcs miscres dc ma 
vie’ (Paris, 1781,8vo) ; in the latter collection 
arc the graceful * Rosier *, often reprinted, and 
a charming setting of Rolli’s * Sc tu in' ami ’. 
Rousseau was accused of having stolen the 

Devin du village ’ from a musician of Lyons 
named Grand and the greater part of * Pyg¬ 
malion ’ from another Lyonnais named 
Coignct. Among his most persistent detractors 

1 Stf Diciioxarix or Mr sic. 

* Previously produced at Lyons, May 1770. 


was Castil-Blaze (see 4 Moliere musicien II, 
409), but he says not a word of the ‘ Consola¬ 
tions ’. Now any one honestly comparing 
these romances with the 4 Devin du village ’ 
will inevitably arrive at the conviction that 
airs at once so simple, natural and full of 
expression, and so incorrect as regards har¬ 
mony. not only may but must have proceeded 
from the same author. There is no doubt, 
however, that the instrumentation of the 
* Devin ’ was touched up, or perhaps wholly 
rewritten, by Francceur, on whose advice, as 
well as on that of Jelyotte the tenor singer, 
Rousseau was much in the habit of relying. 

c. c., adds. e. r. t. 
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ROUSSEAU, Marcel Samuel- (Marcel 
Auguste Louis) ( b . Paris, 18 Aug. 1882). 

French composer. He studied under his 
father, Samuel Rousseau, whose name he 
adopted as a compound surname. Among his 
works a rc incidental music to Racine's 
* Berenice ’; the lyric poem 4 Le Roi Arthur ’ 
(1903); the musical drama 4 Tarass-Boulba 
based on Gogol, performed in Paris at the 
Theatre Lyriquc du Vaudeville in 1919; ‘ Lc 
llulla * (eonte lyique), produced at the Paris 
Opera-Comiquc on 9 Mar. 1923; the 4*aet 
o|x-ra 4 Le Bon Roi Dagobcrt ’ (libretto by 
A. Rivoire), produced at the Opera-Coiniquc 
on 5 Dec. 1927; and the ballet 4 Promenade 
dans Rome’, performed at the Paris Opera in 
1936. m. l. P., adds. 

ROUSSEAU, Samuel (Alexandre) {b. 
Xcuvc-Maison. Aisne, 11 June 1853 ; d. Paris, 

1 Oct. 1904). 

French composer, father of the preceding. 

He studied at the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he gained successively the first organ prize in 
1877, in Cesar Franck's class, and the Grand 
Prix de Rome in 1878 with 4 La Fillc dc 
Jephtc ’. In the latter year the Prix Crcsscnt 
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was awarded to his optra-tomiqiu * Dianora 
which was produced at the Paris Op*ra- 
Comique on 22 Dec. 1879. Works sent from 
Rome, and performed at the Conservatoire, 
were ‘ Sabinus ’ (1880), 1 Kaddir ’ (1881) and 
‘ La Florentine ’ (1882). He was for some 
years mailre de chapelU at the church of Sainte- 
Clotilde and chorus master of the Social* des 
Concerts du Conservatoire. He wrote a great 
quantity of church music, two Masses, motets, 
organ pieces, etc.; secular choral works, 
pieces for pianoforte, harmonium, violin, 
small orchestra, etc., and songs. He was 
president of the Social* des Compositeurs and 
vice-president of the Association de la Critique 
Musicale ct Dramatique. 

His most famous work was the opera 1 I .a 
Cloche du Rhin ’, in 3 acts, brought out at 
the Paris Opera on 8 June 1898; another 3- 
act opera, * M£rowig was crowned by the 
City of Paris in 1891, and was first performed 
in concert-form at the Grand Theatre, Paris 
(Salle de I’Eden), on 12 Dec. 1892. ‘ Milia * 
was produced at the Op^ra-Comique in the 
year of his death and the lyrical drama in 4 
acts, ‘ Lto ne ' (libretto by Georges Montor- 
gucil), posthumously at the same theatre on 7 
Mar. 1910. c . r rcv . 

ROUSSEAU’S DREAM. A tune much in 
favour in England in the early part of the 
19th century. It was used as a hymn-tune, 
and on this J. It. Cramer wrote ‘An Air with 
Variations for the Pianoforte, composed and 
dedicated to the Rt. Hon. the Countess of 
Delaware . . .* (London, Chappell, 1812). 
It appears thus: 



and it is obviously an altered version of a 
dance tunc in Jcan-Jacqucs Rousseau's ‘ \jc 
Devin du village ’ (1752), where it stands thus 
under the title of * Pantomime ’ : 



There can be little doubt that it was intro¬ 
duced to England by way of Burney's adapta¬ 
tion of ‘ Lc Devin ’ under the title of ‘ The 
Cunning Man’, produced in London, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, in 1766. It is also known 
as a children’s song to the words (which 
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slightly alter the musical rhythm of Ex. 1) : 

Sleep, my baby, sleep like a lady. 

You shall have some milk when die cow cornes home. 

__ c. adds. 

ROUSSEL, Albert (Charles Paul Marie) 

(6. Tourcoing, Dept. Nord, 5 Apr. 1869; 
d. Royan, 23 Aug. 1937). 

French composer. 1 Ic lost his parents at the 
age of seven and was brought up first by his 
grandfather Charles Roussel - Drfontainc, 
mayor of Tourcoing, and later by his uncle 
Felix Rcquillard, who had married Roussel’s 
aunt. In 1884 lie entered the College Stanislas 
in Pans, where he prepared himself for the 
Naval School, making a special study of 
mathematics. His first musical instruction 
came from an eccentric organist at the Church 
of Saint-Ambroise; but although he showed 
considerable aptitude he did not, at this time, 
intend to study music professionally. In 1887 
he joined the training-ship Borda, and on that 
and other ships lie made several voyages to 
French Indo-Cliina. When lie returned to 
France he received a commission on the 
Melpomene and later joined the Victorieuse, 
oil Cherbourg. It was while serving on these 
•hips that he made his first efforts at composi¬ 
tion. Despite their technical deficiencies, the 
pieces he produced seemed so promising that 
a musical fellow-officer, Calve, suggested that 
Roussel should show them to Edouard Colonnc 
and to the director of the Conservatory of 
Koubaix. I he verdict of these respectable 
authorities l>eing favourable, Roussel resigned 
from the Navy and went to Paris to study with 
Gigout. Any doubts he may have had about 
embarking on a musical career were put to rest 
When, III 1896. he met Vincent d'ln.ly and 
became one of his first pupils at the newly 
founded Schola Cantorum. 

The first work by Roussel to win recognition 
was a set of two madrigals for four voices, 
winch gamed the prize of the Society des 
Compositeurs in 1898. In 1902 and 1903 
appeared his first published works, the piano¬ 
forte suite * Des Ileurcs passent ’ and the 
pianoforte Trio; between 1904 and 1906 he 
composed Ins first large-scale orchestral work, 

.* ,>c . mc dt ' la foret ’. An extended voyage 
to Cochin-China and India — undertaken in 
celebration ol his marriage in 1908 to Blanche 
I reisach — had a decisive influence on his 
musical style and prompted the creation of two 
ma,or svorks. the orchestral * Evocations ’ and 
the opera-ballet * Padmavati ’. 

During the 1914-18 war Roussel served 
wuh the Red Cross, having been rejected from 
the combatant forces for medical reasons. His 
health was further undermined through his 
experiences as a motor transport driver at 
Verdun and ,n the battle of the Somme; in 
jan. 19.8 he was discharger! and retired to 
I crroc-Guirec m Brittany, where he finished 
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work on ‘ Padmavati ’. The second Sym¬ 
phony and the orchestral piece 4 Pour unc 
fete dc printemps ' were also written between 
1918 and 1922. 

In 1920 Roussel acquired a beautiful villa at 
Saintc-Margucrite-sur-Mcr, near Varenge- 
ville. For most of the rest of his life he lived 
there quietly with his wife. His creative 
energy continued unabated and his position as 
one of the leading figures in modern music was 
gradually recognized in countries other than 
his own. His choral and orchestral setting of 
Psalm XXX was given in London, at the 
Queen’s Hall, on 28 July 1931,3$ part of the 
London-<)xford I.S.C.M. festival; while in 
the previous year Roussel had visited Boston 
for the first performance of his third Sym¬ 
phony, commissioned for the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Roussel died at Royan after an attack of 
angina which had struck him down in the 
summer of 1936. He was buried near his 
country home at Varcngcville; his grave 
overlooks the sea. 

Roussel's early compositions are in a style 
based partly on Debussy and partly on 
Vincent d'Indy ; they reconcile the harmonic 
approach of impressionism with a classical 
sense of form. The impressionistic element is 
related to Roussel's interest in nature ; the 
classical element derives from his preoccupa¬ 
tion with the 17th and 18th centuries. Thus 
even an ostensible piece of nature music like 
the * Poemc de la forct ' is characterized not 
by the subservience of the human personality 
to natural forces, but rather by the sophis¬ 
ticated re-creation of nature in the terms of 
civilization. It is not a music of sensors’ flux, 
like some of the primarily harmonic and 
colouristic music of Delius and Debussy, but 
music precisely organized and controlled. 
The ‘ Divertissement ’ for wind instruments of 
190G further emphasizes this relation to the 
classical tradition. Its chansonAWc melodies, 
simple diatonic harmony with occasional 
pungent overtones and crisp jaunty rhythms 
strikingly anticipate the kind of music which 
was to be written by men such as Poulenc, 
Milhaud and Stravinsky during the decade 
after 1914. The spirit of the commedia del - 
/’ arte which is noticeable in this work dominates 
much of Roussel’s later music; so does the 
slightly acrid flavour which is given to his 
language by his fondness for the tritone both 
as a melodic and as a harmonic interval. 

The first compositions of Roussel's full 
maturity are perhaps the pianoforte Suite and 
Sonatina and the ballet ‘ Lc Festin de I'arai- 
gn£c’. Here the styles of impressionism and 
of the 18th century arc no longer juxtaposed 
with an air of bucolic sophistication : they 
have grown into a personal language. The 
turning-point in Roussel’s career, however, is 


the two large-scale works 4 Evocations ’ and 
' Padmavati both based on oriental subjects 
and a product of the composer’s travels in the 
far East. The influence of the Orient and of 
oriental music did not lead to the creation of a 
consciously exotic style; it led rather to the 
expansion and enrichment of Roussel’s own 
French language through a freer conception 
of modality and a more supple and varied 
rhythmic sense. Henceforth Roussel’s music 
was centred in a melodic line of great length, 
plasticity and power ; and while dance move¬ 
ment still governed his conception of form, his 
thinking became increasingly polyphonic in 
impetus. Moreover, although the music never 
relinquished its base in traditional diatonicism, 
the individual lines that created the polyphony 
were frequently influenced by both occidental 
and oriental modes. This 44 polymodal ” 
technique inevitably produced a freer and 
subtler harmony. Many of his most recogniz¬ 
able harmonic mannerisms — such as the use 
of the tritone, the major seventh and the chord 
of the eleventh with the seventh sharpened — 
were the result of this polymodal linear thinking 
rather than harmonic traits in their own right. 

After the 4 Evocations ’ and 4 Padmavati ’ 
Roussel never again used exotic subjects 
directly. These may be regarded as transi¬ 
tional works in his career, which made possible 
the mature synthesis of the 44 French ” manner 
of the pianoforte Sonatina and Suite. The 
compositions of the immediate post-war period, 
notably 4 Pour une fete de printemps ’ and the 
second Symphony, inaugurate the "classical” 
style of his later works — an idiom from which 
all traces of his early impressionism have been 
banished. The broadening of the musical 
horizon which was suggested in the exotic 
works now takes the form of a wider and deeper 
relation to the French musical tradition. 
Troubadour music and medieval and Renais¬ 
sance polyphony take their place alongside 
the formal structures of 18th-century dance 
music and the popular music of the cafi- 
concert as the substratum of the composer's 
musical experience ; his central position in the 
French musical tradition is revealed in the 
way in which he re-creates these elements of the 
past without seeming to be parasitic. Traces 
of Stravinsky's influence arc momentarily dis¬ 
cernible, but Roussel's style remains lyrical in 
impetus : he shows no interest in Stravinsky s 
emancipation of rhythm as an end in itself. 

The considerable output of the last fifteen 
years of Roussel’s life does not substantially 
modify the style which he had established with 
the second Symphony and the Suite in F 

(1926), though the language grows increasingly 

concentrated. The third and fourth Sym¬ 
phonies perhaps represent the culminating 
point of his development; they manifest a 
compromise between the traditional duahstic 
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symphony of the 19th century and the 
“ monistic ” late “ baroque ” techniques to 
which Roussel had been addicted ever since 
the pianoforte Suite. 

Some of the finest of Roussel’s later music 
was written for the ballet; 4 Aeneas ’ and 
4 Bacchus et Ariane ’ reveal him as a successor, 
in command of physical movement and even 
in aesthetic ideal, to Rameau. His opira- 
bouffe ' Lc Testament dc la Tante Caroline ’ 
(* 933 ) shows a hitherto unsuspected side of his 
talent and is, if more self-conscious, Chabrier- 
like in its verve and buoyancy. Among 
Roussel's smaller works the songs must count 
as the most typical and successful. Although 
devoid of lyrical afilatus, the late songs, such 
as the settings of translations from the Chinese, 
have a wry reticent irony in their sparse 
texture and piquant harmony, and their 
restraint does not exclude passion. They are 
highly sensitive in their treatment of the 
French language. w. 11. m. 
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CHORAL WORKS 
Op. 

— * Deux Madrigaux*, 4 parti unaccomp. (1897, un¬ 

published) 

1. Chanson du XV* litde. 

3. Le Soucy. 

15. ’Evocations' (words by M. D. Calvocorcssi), for 
solo voices, chorus & orch. (1910-13) 

l. Les Dieux dans I’ombre des cav ernes (Temple 
d'Ellora). 

3. La \’ille rose (Jeypoor). 

3. Aux Lords du fleuve saert (The Ganges at 
Benares). 

35. ’ Madrigal aux Muses * (Gentil Bernard), 3 female 

voices unaccomp. (1913). 

— ’ Le Bardit des Francs ’ (Chateaubriand), 4 male 

voices unaccomp., or with brass & perc. (1936). 
37. Psalm LXXX 'English words), tenor, chorus & 
orch. (1938). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

4. ’ Resurrection symph. prelude after Tolstoy (1903). 
7. Symphony No. 1, * Le Potmr de la fortt ’ (1904-6) 
l. Foret d'hiver. 

3. Renouveau. 

3. Soir dtlt. 

4. Faunei et dryades. 

— • Vend an ees ’. symph. sketch (1905. destroyed). 

33 . ’ Pour une fete de pnnternps symph. poem (1930). 
33. Symphony No. 3. By ma. (1919-31). 

33. Suite en fa (1936) 

1. Prflude. 

3. Sarabande. 

3. Gigtic. 

34. Concerto for small orch. (19*6-37). 

39. Petite Suite (1939) 

1. Aubade. 

3. Pastorale. 

3. MaKarade. 

43. Symphony No. 3. G mi. (1939-30). 

33. Sinfonietta for Mgs. (1934). 

S3. Symphony No. 4. A ma. (1934). 

36. ‘ Raptodie llatnamle’(1936). 

— Suite for (lute. stgs. & drums (posth.) (ire Works 

for the Stage, footnote 3). 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

WORKS FOR THE STAGE 


Opera on a North-American Indian 
legend (unfinished). 

* Le Marchand de table qui passe', 
incidental music. 

* Le Festin de I’araignte', ballet- 
pantomime (1 act). 


’ Padmivat! ’ opera-ballet (3 acts). 

’ Le Hoi Tobol ’. opera (unfinished). 

’ La Naissance de la lyre *, lyric 
opera (1 act). 

* L’Eventail de Jeanne ’. ballet 
(’ Sarabande ' only '). 

‘ Bacchus et Ariane ', ballet (3 acts). 

’ Le Testament de la Tante Caro¬ 
line ', opHaJmufJt (3 acts). 

' Aeneas ’, ballet with choruses (1 act). 

’ Le Quatorze Juillet', incidental 
music (Prelude to Act II only *J for 
military band. 

1 Le Ttmtraire opera (unfinished i.* 


Aut/m 

c-+o»d 

Production 

* 

1893. 

— 

G. Jean-Aubry. 

1908. 

I-e Havre, 16 Dec. 1908. 

Gilbert de Votsint. 


Paris. Tht&tre des ArU, 

based . on Henri 
Fabre's * Souvenirs 


3 Apr. 1913. 

cntomologiquc* ’. 
l-osm Laloy. 

Jean IxMih Vaudoyer. 

1914-18. 

1913-16. 

Paris. Optra. 1 June 1933. 

Theodore Reinach. 
after Sophocles. 

1933 - 34 . 

Paris. Optra, 1 July 1933. 

Alice Bourgat (Cho¬ 
reography). 

19 * 7 . 

Paris, in private, 16 June 
1937: Optra, 4 Mar. 

Abel Herman!. 

• 930. 

1939 - 

Pans. Optra, 33 May 1931. 

Nino. 

• 933 - 33 . 

Olomouc (in Czech). 14 
Nov. 1936; Paris, Optra- 

Joseph Weterings. 
Romain Holland. 

:st: 

Comique. 11 Mar. 1937. 
Brussels, 31 July 1933. 

1 am, Artnes de Luttce. 



•4 July 1936. 

Weterings. 

1936-37. 

— 


1 Composed in collaboration with Auric. Delannov. 
Perroud, Ibert. Milhaud, Poulenc. Ravel. Roland- 
Manuel and Schmitt. 

. Auric * Honegger, Ibert. Koechlin. I.a/arus and 

Milhaud. 

* The music left by Roussel was used after his death for 
a radio play by Weterings entitled ’ Elptnor. ou La Flute 
dc Circe ’; it also forms a Suite for orch. (ur Orchestral 
Works.) 


BRASS AND MILITARY BAND 

— ’Fanfare pour un sacrc paicn \ brass & drums 

(1031). 

48. ’ A Glorious Day \ Military Band (1933). 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
36. Pf. Concerto. G ma. (1937). 

57- Coocertino for cello (1936). 
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VOICE AND ORCHESTRA • 


ROVELLI 


Op. 

9. ' La Menace ’ (Henri de Regnier) (1907-8). 
CHAMBER MUSIC 

— Andante for vn., viola, cello & organ (1893, un¬ 

published). 

— Quintet for stg. 4tet & harp (1901, destroyed). 

2. Trio for vn., cello & pf. (1902). 

6. * Divertissement' for llute, oboe, clar., bassoon, 
horn & pf. (1906). 

30. ‘ Serenade * for flute, vn., viola, cello & harp (1925). 

— Duo for bassoon and double bass (or cello) (1925). 

40. Trio for flute, viola & cello (1929). 

4 V Sir. Quartet (I93«~3*)- 

58. I no for vn., viola & cello (1937). 

— Trio for oboe, clar. & bassoon (unfinished). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

— ' Fantaisie' (c. 1892. unpublished). 

— Sonata (1902. destroyed). 

11. Sonata No. 1. D mi. (1907-8). 

28. Sonata No. 2 {1924). 

FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE 
27. ‘ Joueurs de flute ’ (1924) 

1. Pan. 

2. Tityre. 

3. Krishna. 

4. Monsieur de la Pljaudie. 

31. * Andante et Scher/o ’ (1934). 

CLARINET AND PIANOFORTE 

— Aria No. 2 (1928). 

PIPE AND PIANOFORTE 

— Pipe Tune in D ma. (1934). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

1. * Des Meures pastern • (1898) 

1. Graves. 

2. Ugtres. 

3. Joveuset. 

4. I'ragiqurs. 

3. Champitre*. 

— ‘ Conte A la poup^e * (1904).' 

3. * Rustiques * (1904-6) 

1. Danse au bord rle I’eau. 

2. Promenade tenlimenlale en for*t. 

3. Ketour de ftte. 

14- Suite (i9«>9-io) 

1. Prelude. 

2. Bourse. 

3. Sicilienne. 

4. Ronde. 

16. Sonatina (1912). 

— ' Petit Canon perpetuel ' (1913). 

— ' Doute ’ (1919). 

— ' I.'Accucil des Muses' (for * Le Tombeau de 

Debussy’) (1920). 

46. ' Prelude et Fugue (Hommage a Bach) ' (1932-34). 
49- ' Trois Piters' (1933) 

1. Toccata. 

2. Valse lente. 

3. Scher/o et trio. 

ORGAN MUSIC 

— ‘ Marche nuptiale * it. 1893. unpublished). 

41. ‘ Prtlude et Fughetta ’ (1929'. 

HARP MUSIC 
21. ' Impromptu ' (1919). 

GUITAR MUSIC 

29. ' Segovia ’ (1923). 

SONGS 

— ' Les Rives ' (Armand Silvestre) (destroyed). 

— ' Pendant I'attente ' (Catulle Mendts) (destroyed). 

— * Tristesse au jardin * (L. Tailhade). 

3. ‘ Quatre Potmes ’ (Henri de Regnier) (1903) 

1. Lc Depart. 

2 . VttU. 


1 The following songs, orig. for voice & pf., are 
orchestrated: Op. 8 No. 1, Op. 20 Nos. 1 & 2; Od. 
31/2 Nos. XVI, XXVI & XXXIV ; Op. 35 Nos. 1 & 7 ; 
Op. 38. 

* Published in an album of the Schola Caotorum. 


Op. 

3. Le Jardin mouillt. 

4. Madrigal lyrique. 

8. ‘ Quatre Poemes' (Henri de Rignier) (1907) 

1. Adieu. 

2. Invocation. 

3. Nuit d’automne. 

4- Odelette. 

10. * Flammes’ (G. Jean-Aubry) (1908). 

12. ’ Deux Poemes chinois * (1907-8) 

1. Ode * un jeune gentilhomme (P. H. Rochi. 

after Giles). 

2. Amoureux stparts (Fu-Mi, trans. Rochi). 

19. Deux Melodies ’ (1918) 

1. Light (Jean-Aubry). 

2. A Farewell (E. Oliphant). 

20. ’ Deux Melodies ' (Rent Chalupt) (1919) 

1. Sarabande. 

2. Le Bachelier de Salamanque. 

26. Deux Poemes ' (Ronsard), voice and flute (1924) 

1. Rossignol, mon mignon. 

2. Ciel. aer el vens. 

31/2. * Odes anaertomiques ' (Anacreon, trans. Leconte 
de Lisle) (1926) 

XVI (sur lui-mtme). 

XIX (qu'il faut boire). 

XX (sur une jeune fillc). 

XXVI (sur lui-intmr). 

XXXIV (sur une jeune fillc). 

. ^ XL,V <*ur un *onge). 

35 - Deux Potmes chinois ’ (Rocht, after Giles) (1927) 

'• *>« Hcun font une broderie (Li-Po). 

2. Rtponse d’une enouse sage (Chang-Chi). 

— Deux Vocalises * (without words) 

1. 0927 ). 

2. (1928). 

— ' Ancienne Chanson du terroir-Champagne ’, " O 

bon vin.oii as-lu cru?" (traditional), harmoniied 
by R. (1928). 

38. Ja// dans la nuit * (Rent Dommange) (1928). 

— A Flower given to my Daughter’ (James Joyce) 

(for the Joyce Book) (1931). 

44 - * l*ux Idylles ' (1931) 

1. Le Ktriokltpte (Theocritus). 

2. Pan aimait Kkh6 (Moschus). 

47 . ' Deux Potmes chinois ' (Rocht. after Giles) (1932) 

'• Favorite abandonnte (Li-I). 

2. Vois. de belles filles (Huang-Fu-lan). 

30. ’ Deux Mtlodies ' (Chalupt) ( 1933 - 34 ) 

1. Corur en ptril. 

2. L'Heure du relour. 

33 - * I>ux Mtlodies ’ (Georges Ville) (i 933 > 

1. Vieilles cartes, vieillrs mains. 

2. Si quelquefois tu pleures. 

Ste alio Delage (ded. song). Ibert (pf. Toccata on 
name of R.). Symphony, p. 230. 

ROUSSEL, Francesco. See Rosselli. 

Rouw, Peter, jun. Stt Shield (portrait). 

ROVELLI. Italian family of musicians. 

(1) Giovanni Battista Rovelli ( b . ?, C. 

1730; d. ? Bergamo, ?), violinist. He was first 
violinat thcchurchofSanta Maria Maggiorcat 
Bergamo at the beginning of the 19th century 
and must have died about that time. 

(a) Giuseppe Rovelli (b. Bergamo, 1753 ! 
d. Parma, 12 Nov. 1806), violoncellist, son of 
the preceding. 

(3) Alessandro Rovelli (A. ?; d. ?), con¬ 
ductor, brother of the preceding. He was at 
one time director of the court orchestra at 
Weimar. 

(4) Pietro Rovelli (b. Bergamo, 6 Feb. 
' 793 ; d. Bergamo, 8 Sept. 1838), violinist, 
son of the preceding. He received his first 
lessons, both in violin playing and the general 
science of music, from his grandfather at 
Bergamo. By an influential patron he was 
sent to Paris to study under R. Krcutzer, and 
his playing attracted much attention there. 



ROVERE 


ROWICKI 


On his father’s appointment to Weimar he 
joined him for a time. At the end of 1814 we 
find him at Munich, playing with great 
applause. He remained there for some years 
and was made Royal Bavarian Chamber 
Musician and “ first concerto player In 
Feb. 1817 he was playing in Vienna; there 
he married Micheline, daughter of E. A. 
Forster, a fine pianist, and in 1819 he went on 
to Bergamo, took the place once occupied by 
his grandfather, and seems to have remained 
there, suffering much from bad health, till his 
death. G% 

Bibl.— A.M.Z., 36 Dec. 1838. 

Rover*, Giuli.no della. Stt Barberino. 

ROVESCIO, AL (Ital. " at the reverse *’). 
A term used in instrumental music to express 
two different things. 

(1) An imitation by contrary motion, in 
which every descending interval in the leading 
part is imitated by an ascending one, and vice 
versa, as in Moscheles's study * La for/a 
Op. 51. 

(-.1) A phrase or piece which may be played 
backwards throughout. 11 is then synonymous 
with carurizam, except that the latter term is 
more often used for a reversed part in a 
Polyphonic composition rather than for a 
whole piece or section. An interesting ex¬ 
ample of a complete piece of the kind occurs 
in the minuet of a Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte by Haydn, in which, in the repeti- 
tion after the trio, the minuet is played back¬ 
wards, so as to end on the first note! Haydn's 
indication being “ Menuetto D.C. wird 
zuruckgcspiclt ”: 



(The Repeat.»» played after the Trie.) 
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ROVETTA, Giovanni (b . Venice, ?; d. 
Venice, Aug. 1668). 

Italian bass singer and composer. He was 
born about the end of the 16th century and 
was first a choir-boy at St. Mark’s, Venice, 
where he was appointed a bass on 17 Dec. 
1623. He became a priest at the churches of 
San Fantino and San Silvestro, on 22 Nov. 
1627 vice maestro di cappella at St. Mark's 
and after Monteverdi’s death first maestro on 
21 Feb. 1644. 

Rovetta wrote a large number of masses, 
psalms, motets, etc., and three books of 
madrigals for 2-8 voices, of which the first, 
Op. 2, appeared in four editions. He also 
composed two operas, ‘ Ercolc in Lidia ’ 
(Venice, 1645), and ' Argiope ’, written 
jointly with Alessandro Leardini in 1645 
(libretto published in 1649, but probably not 
performed). A number of his works for 2, 
3 and 4 voices are in manuscript (possibly 
holograph) at St. Michael’s College, Tenbury. 


ROWE. English 16th-17th-century family 
of musicians. 

(1) Walter Rowe (i) (b. ?; d. ?), violist 
and composer. Like many of the Englishmen 
living in Germany in the early 17th century, 
he seems first to have been active in north¬ 
west Germany. On 24 June 1614 he entered 
the service of the Elector of Brandenburg, but 
he may not have taken up the appointment 
at once, since he was still at Hamburg in Aug. 
of that year. In 1621 his salary was reduced 
by a quarter, perhaps because of the elector's 
increasing expenditure on military affairs, and 
he was still receiving the same lowered salary 
in 1647, when his name appears in the 
accounts for the last time. 

(2) Walter Rowe (ii) (b. ?; d. ?, 1G71), 
violist and composer, son of the preceding. 
He was appointed to the same court on 
4 Oct. 1638 and seems to have remained there 
until his death. He was viol teacher to the 
Princesses Ix>uisr Charlotte and Hedwig 
Sophia. He may also have spent some time 
at Gustrow. 

Both father and son enjoyed a considerable 
reputation during their lifetimes, for both 
were good players; but unfortunately, with 
the exception of a single Coranto in manu¬ 
script at I.ubeck and a few pieces in the 
library at Cavsel, none of their music has 
survived. R. r. D. 

~ 1 W.. * Zv.pi Siammblatter auv dem 

JJ.r* 1614 • ('The Chord \ No. 5. 1900). 

Stt mh* r.nclith Musicians Abroad. 

Rowe, Elizabeth. Ste Uarbandi (• Divine Veracity \ 
oraioi 10!. 

Elf"r' , T^ eh .r U '-. for 3 plays), 

hlford lamcrlane . mod. m.). Union (do., 4 Fair 

rrr: t Amb 1 ,,,ou .\ ^f^oiher do.). Martin 

(J.. sons in Iainerlanc ). 

ROWICKI, Wicoid (b. Taganrog, Russia, 
*9‘4)- 


Stt alto Recte el relro. 


F. T., rev. 
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ROWLANDSON 


Polish violinist and conductor. He studied 
u r f C .°^. Um,Cr Ma,awsk i. Piotrowski and 

, allck-\\ alewski. Having obtained his di¬ 
ploma in 1938, he was appointed teacher of 
the violin at the Cracow Conservatory. He 
continued his studies with Jachimecki and 
Hindemith. In 1945 lie organized the sym¬ 
phony orchestra of the Polskic Radio at 
Katowice. In 1930 lie was appointed to the 
post of artistic director of the State Phil- 
harmonia in Warsaw. c . K „ 

po*Ti:; r d ,r.',. 

ROWLEY, Alec ib. London. ,3 Mar. 

1 By*). 

English pianist, teacher an<l comt>osrr. He 
studied under Corder at the R AM. i„ Un- 
don gaining the Henry Smart and Cooch 
scholarships, also the Mortimer and Prescott 
prizes lor composition. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Academy in 1934. He joined 
the stall of the I .CM. in 1920 as teacher and 
examiner, and received a Carnegie award 
(iy* 7 ) lor the music to a mimed ballet. 

Rowley is the coni|>oscr of many pianoforte 
works, Ins music for the young being widely 
known in educational circles, lie has also 
written various chamber, orchestral and 
vocal compositions. Two pianoforte Con- 
certos (No. 1 with military band accofnpani- 
ment) received first (broadcast) ,>erformances 
(hiring 193M, the second also lieing broadcast 
from Paris. A vocal (wordiest) Suite was pro- 
(lured by the Fleet Street Choir (ic )3 m and 
performed during the choir’s Euro,*.in tour. 
Chamber music compositions include two 
I nos (llutc.oboe and pianoforte), 1930, and a 
string Quartet (Chelsea String Quartet. 1932. 
broadcast 1937'. Among orchestral works 
are a Rhapsody for viola and orchestra 
(Queen s Hall. 1936) and a Concerto for oboe 
and orchestra played by Leon Gooswns in 
America. As a pianist Rowley i, best known 
by his broadcasts, with Kdgar Moy. of piano, 
torte duet music. His special interest in this 
neglected species led him to compile a list 
entitled Four Hands — One Piano* Oxford, 

*940). H.C.C. 

ROXOLANE, LA. The nickname of 
Haydns Symphony No. 63, in C major, 
composed in 1777. 

ROXOLANUS. Ste Szc/i rowski. J. (H.). 

ROY. Canadian family of musicians. 

(1) Phileas Roy (b. Quebec, 9 Nov. 1857 ; 
d. Quebec, 23 Nov. 1939). organist, pianist, 
conductor and writer on music. He studied 
with Calixa Eavallcc and became organist of 
the church of Saint-Roeh at Quebec. He was 
also for a time professor at the New York 
College of Music. As an armv bandmaster he 
was given the rank of Major, and he was also 
interested in astronomy and a member of the 
Socidtc Astronomique dc France. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

(2) Berthe Roy (b. Quebec, 8 Feb. 1886; 
d Quebec, 9 Nov. 1951), pianist and teacher, 
daughter of the preceding. She appeared 
as a child prodigs- and studied with a 
scholarship at the New York Conservatory, 
and later with Marmontel at the Paris 
Conservatoire. She also studied pianoforte 
\vith G. Dethicr and singing with R. Sapio in 
New \ ork. She appeared as solo pianist at 
Jan Kubelik’s recitals and made a trans¬ 
continental tour of America in 1907-8. Later 
***** became a professor at Laval University 
School of Music. 

( 3 ) L«o Roy (b. Quebec, 27 Nov. 1887), 

com|>oser, brother of the preceding. When lie 
was ten years of age the family moved to New 
Nork, where his father was appointed piano¬ 
forte professor and organist. His son studied 
under him and later took a course in composi¬ 
tion with Homer N. Bartlett and also learnt 
several orchestral instruments. He lived in 
the U.S.A. for some twenty years as orchestral 
player and conductor, eventually forming an 
orchestra of his own. On his return to Canada 
he taught at St. Lawrence College at Quebec, 
where he was also cathedral organist and 
regimental bandmaster. He contributed to 
musical periodicals in Canada, U.S.A. and 
France, where also many of his compositions 
have l»een performed in public and broadcast. 
Among Roy’s principal works arc church 
music, cantatas and other choral works, part- 
songs, * Six Canadian Dances', * Celtic 
Dances * English Dancesovertures and 
other works for orchestra, a string Quartet, 
numerous pieces fur solo string and wind 
instruments, 34 studies and many pieces for 
pianrforte, organ fugues (including one on 
B.A.C.H.), songs, etc. e. b. 

Roy. Pirrrr Charles. Str Drslouehet (4 libs.). 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 1720-28. 

Ste Handel, p. 41. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. The 

original plan for the establishment of this 
institution in London was proposed by Lord 
Westmorland (then Lord Burghcrsh) at a 
meeting of noblemen and gentlemen held at 
the Thatched House Tavern on 5 July 1822. 
The proposal meeting with approval, at a 
second meeting, on 12 July, rules and regula¬ 
tions were drawn up, and a committee was 
appointed to carry out the undertaking. 
According to the rules adopted, the constitution 
of the new Academy was to be modelled upon 
the British Institution. The king was an¬ 
nounced as the principal patron, the govern¬ 
ment was to consist of a committee of twenty- 
five directors and a sub-committee of nine 
subscribers, and the school was to be supported 
by subscriptions and donations. There was 
also to be a board, consisting of the principal 
and four professors, and the number of pupils 
was not to exceed forty boys and forty girls, 
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to be admitted between the ages of ten and 
fifteen, and all to be boarded in the establish¬ 
ment. A sub-committee, the members of 
which were Lord Burghersh, Sir Frederick 
Gore Ouscley, Count St. Antonio, Sir Andrew 
Barnard, Sir John Murray and the Hon. 
A. Macdonald, was empowered to form 
the institution. Crotch was appointed the 
first principal, and by i Sept, the sum of 
£4312:10:0 had been collected, including 
an annual subscription of 100 guineas from 
George IV, which was continued by his suc¬ 
cessors, William IV and Victoria. In Nov. 
a house, No. 4 Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square, was taken for the new school, but the 
opening was deferred until Mar. 1823, on the 
24th of which month the first lesson was given 
by Cipriani Potter to Kcllow Pye. 

The Academy began its labours with the 
following staff: 

Mailer — Rev. John Mile*. Govern*** — Mr*. 
Wade. Principal — Crotch. Hoard of Profewon— An- 
wood, Greatorex, Shield and C leoryr Smart. Supple, 
inentary member* of the Board —lionlev and ). B. 
Cramer. Protestor* — Antoni, Andrew, Bidiop, Boehta, 
Caravila, Cnvelli, F. Cramer, dementi, Cocoa, 
C-ernili, Draijoneili. I>i/i. Grietbach. Ilav*e, Ireland, 
C. Krainer, l.iverali, i.indley, toiler, Mori, Maontoih. 
Nicholson, Cipriani Potter, Puisi, Rie», II. Smart, 
SpaRnolelti, Warn and Willmann. 1 


I he foundation students first elected were 
the following: 

- t*"***- Smith. M. Chancellor. 

S. Collier, h. Jenkyni, M. A. Jay. C. Bromley. II. I .tile. 
J. lalrner, (.. Porter. B->%, W. II HaltDM, II. \ M 
V . A . ' , N1 Modie. II ». | 

KeHow J lye, W. H. Phipps. A. I>evau», C. Seymour, 
h. J. Neilton and C. S. Packer, 


The pupils were divided into two classes, 
those on the foundation paying ten guineas 
per annum, while extra students paid twenty 
guineas, or if they lodged and boarded in the 
establishment, thirty-eight guineas. Although 
the first report of the committee (2 June 1823) 
was satisfactory’, financial difficulties soon 
made themselves felt. In Mar. 1824 the 
committee reported a deficiency for the 
current year of £1600, if the institution 
were conducted on the same plan as before, 
i o meet this the difference between the 
students’ payments was abolished, and the fees 
were fixed for all at £40, the professors at the 
same time giving their instruction gratis for 
three months. Lord Burghersh also applied to 
the Government for a grant, but without effect. 
In 1825 further alterations were made as to the 
admission of students, by which the numbers 
amounted in four months’ time to a hundred, 
artd Lord Burghersh made another appeal for a 


1 Although the above was publiihed in ‘The Momi 
1 ml at Ine list of professor*. initruction teemi 10 ha 
Wen given only by ihe following : Crouh. Lor.l, Poll. 

_ Cr ' v *H'. F ’ Cramer. Spagnoletu. Lindt* 
Bochia. Cooke. Caravila, Cicchetli. Goodwin. J. 
Cramer, Beale and kinari; and by Mmes Biagio 
Keguandin and Mm Adams. (Sre finl report of i 
committee, a June 1823.) 

Known a* " Grattan Cooke ”. 
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Government grant. In spite of this, the year’s 
accounts still showed an unsatisfactory finan¬ 
cial condition. During the latter part of the 
year Moschclcs was included among the staff 
of professors. Early in 1826 the increased 
number of students compelled the Academy 
to enlarge its premises, the lease of No. 5 
Tenterden Street was bought >, and the two 
houses were thrown into one. In Feb. the 
Government were |>etitionrd for a charter. In 
reply it was stated that though unwilling to 
give a grant, they were ready to defray the cost 
of a charter. In 1827 the financial condition 
of the Academy was so disastrous that it was 
proposed to close the institution ; but a final 
appeal»° «•»*- public procured a loan of £1469, 
beside further donations, enabling the directors 
to carry on the undertaking on a reduced scale 
and with increased fees. 

Henceforward the state of things began to 
mend. The charter was granted on 23 June 
1830. By this document the members of the 
Academy and their successors were incorpor¬ 
ated and the institution was declared to be 
• ,n <l for ever thereafter to continue to be 
known by the name of the ** Royal Academy 
ot Mush ", under the govern m e n t of a board 
*»f direr tors, consisting of thirty members, 
with power to make rules and regulations, a 
committee of management, with full power 
over the funds and !>oih students ami pro¬ 
fessor*, and a treasurer. 

In 1832 Crotch resigned his post of principal 
and was succeeded by Cipriani Potter, who re¬ 
tained office until his resignation in 1850. The 
financial position of the Academy, although 
not prosperous, remained on a tolerably secure 
footing. In 1834 W illiam IV directed that a 
quarter of the proceeds of the musical festival 
held in Westminster Abbey should be handed 
over to the institution. This sum, amounting 
,0 C* 2 5 °- was devoted by the committee to the 
foundation of four king s scholarships, to be 
com|>ctcd. for by two male and two female 
students. Instead, however, of being invested 
separately, the fund was merged in the general 
property of the Academy, a mistake which 
eventually led to the discontinuance of the 
scholarships. For the next ten years the 
financial condition of the Academy continued 
to fluctuate. In July 1853 the committee of 
management (which was totally unprofessional 
in its constitution) summoned the professors, 
revealed to them the decline of the funded 
property and asked their counsel as to the 
remedies to be adopted. The professors ad¬ 
vised that the management should be made 
entirely professional. This course was so far 
adopted that a l>oard of professors was ap¬ 
pointed to advise the committee. 

The first act of this board (Sept. 1853) w as to 
recommend the discontinuance of the practice 

* Relinquished in or before 1853. 
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of students lodging and l»oarding on the pre¬ 
mises. This recommendation was adopted, 
and since that time the Academy receives only 
day students. I lie iioard formed in 1833 was 
disbanded by Lord Westmorland in 1856, but 
after his death in 1839 a new board was 
formed ; this, however, found itself obliged to 
resign in 1864. Before its resignation it drew 
up a memorial to Government, praying for an 
annual grant. After a conference with a depu¬ 
tation of professors. Gladstone, then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, inserted in the estimates for 
the year a sum of £5°° 

lo defray die charge which will come in course of pay. 
menl during dir year ending 31 Mar. 186;,. for enabling 
die directors of die Koyal Academy of Musk 10provide 
accommodation for the Institution. 

In 1866, upon the change of administration, 
suggestions were made to the committee on 
the part of the Government, and were re¬ 
newed personally in 1867 by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in consequence of which 
the committee was induced to exprml the 
whole of its funds in order to accommodate 
the institution to the designs in which it was 
invited to participate. In 1867 Disraeli, in 
reply to a question as to the grant, announced 
in the House of Commons that 

die (iovrrumrni were of opinion ihai they would n »< 
hr authorized in recommending any enlargement of the 
grant, the results of the institution not hrmg in fact of a 
satisfactory character. 

This was followed by the total withdrawal of 
the grant, in order (to quote from an oflirial 
letter addressed to Sterndalr Bennett) 

simply to give effect in the opinion that it was not so 
expedient to sulmdi/r a central and quasi-independent 
association, as to establish a system of musical instruc¬ 
tion under the direct control of some Department of 
(•nvcrnmenl. 

In this emergency the committee derided to 
close the establishment. The funds (including 
the sum devoted to the king's scholarships) 
were totally exhausted. The professors met in 
1868 to consider what could l»c done and 
generously offered to accept a payment pro 
rata. It was then, however, announced that 
the committee had resigned the charter into 
the hands of the queen. Upon this the pro¬ 
fessors obtained a legal opinion, to the dim 
that the charter could not be resigned without 
the consent of every member of the Academy. 
As many of the members protested at the time 
against the resignation of the charter, it was 
returned, and by great exertions on the part 
of the professors a new hoard of directors was 
formed under the presidency of the Karl of 
Dudley, who appointed a new committee of 
management, in which the professional clement 
formed an important ingredient. 

From the time of this change the institution 
has continued to prosper. In 1868, on the 
return to office of the liberal ministry, Glad¬ 
stone restored the annual grant of £500. In 
1876 the number of pupils had so increased 


that the lease of the house adjoining the 
premises in Tcntcrdcn Street, No. 5, had to be 
repurchased out of the savings of the institu¬ 
tion. This house was joined on to the original 
premises, and a concert-room was formed out 
of part of the two houses, which, though small, 
proved a great boon not only to the students 
for their regular concerts, but to many concert- 
givers for whose purposes the more extensive 
rooms of St. James's Hall, Exeter Hall, etc., 
were too large. In July 1880 William Shake¬ 
speare was appointed conductor of the 
students' concerts, vice Walter Macfarren. He 
was succeeded by Barnby in 1886, by Mac¬ 
kenzie in 1888 and by Henry Wood in 1923. 
It was since the appointment of Mackenzie as 
principal in Feb. t888 that the real tide of 
prosperity for the institution set in, 6 Tenter- 
den Street and 12 and 13 Dering Street being 
added to the premises in 1892 and 1898 
respectively, and in 1903 the upper part of 
3 IVnterden Street, to meet the increase of 
accommodation required. 

In 1911 the lease expired and the Academy 
moved to its present site, York Gate, Marylc- 
bone Road, the new buildings being formally 
opened on 22 June 1912.' A junior depart¬ 
ment was opened in 1914. 

In 1922 there came the centenary celebra¬ 
tions. lasting from to July to 22 July, during 
which at the Queen's, Aeolian and Duke's 
Halls a large amount of music by past and 
present Academy students was performed, in¬ 
cluding revivals of Goring Thomas's ' N»- 
deshd.iSullivan's * Yeomen of the Guard ’ 
and Mackenzie's ‘ Cricket on the Hearth 

Flic Duke's Hall is the Academy’s own 
concert-hall, with a seating capacity of 800 
and an organ by Norman & Beard which was 
presented bv Mrs. Thomas Threlfall as a 
memorial to her husband, who for many years 
was a patron of the institution and chairman 
of the committee of management. 

In 1924. on the retirement of Mackenzie at 
the end of thirty years of office, J. B. McEwcn 
became principal. 

The following have been the principals of 
the Academy from its foundation to the 
present time: 

Crotch 1823-32 . Cipriani Poticr (1832-39). Charles 
Lucas (iHy» 6*. . William Sterndale Bennett (1866-75). 
Cieorge Alexander Maclarren (1875-87). Alexander 
Campbell Mackenzie 1888-1924). John Blackwood 
Me F. wen 11924 36). Stanley Marchanl f 1036 - 49 )- 
Keemald Sparshatl Thatcher (1949). 

The Academy is supported by a Govern¬ 
ment grant, subscriptions, donations and fees 
from Students. It is under the direction of a 
president, four vice-presidents, about twenty 
directors and a committee of management 
consisting partly of professors of the institution 

1 An extension of the building. including a well- 
equipped theatre for operatic rehearsal, seas opened bv 
the Duke of Connaught on 19 Oct. 1926- 
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and partly of well-known business men who 
place their powers at the service of the institu¬ 
tion. It was Mackenzie’s wish that his office 
as principal and that of chairman of this 
committee should be separate functions, and 
accordingly since 1890 this has been the case. 
Thomas Threlfall was elected to the latter 
post in 1890, and filled it with zeal and dis¬ 
tinguished success till his death in Feb. 1907, 
when his place was taken by P. L. Agnew. 

A staff of professors and sub-professors 
(students) gives instruction in every branch 
of music, besides which there arc classes for 
languages, elocution, opera, dancing, drama, 
fencing and deportment. Students cannot 
enter for less than a year, nor for a single 
subject; the normal course is three years, and 
all pupils receive an all-round musical train¬ 
ing. The library of the institution is noticed 
elsewhere. 1 

There are between sixty and seventy scholar¬ 
ships and exhibitions open to competition not 
all awarded annually); special mention 
should be made of the noble foundation, by 
the late Mrs. Ada Lewis Hill, of the fifteen 
scholarships bearing her name, five of which 
are awarded each year and tenable for three 
years. Deserving but indigent musical ability 
is also assisted by the Students' Aid Fund, of 
which the interest is appropriated, at the com¬ 
mittee's discretion, towards the reduction of 
the fees of talented pupils. 

Public performances of chamber and orches¬ 
tral music have been given by the pupils of the 
R.A.M. at various intervals from the date of 
its foundation. They are now usually held 
at the Duke's Hall, but occasionally in public 
halls. Public operatic and dramatic perform¬ 
ances arc also given from time to time, these 
being sometimes of works by the students 
themselves. 

For many years the R.A.M. held local 
examinations throughout the kingdom. In 
18O9 it combined with the R.C.M. for this 
purpose. 4 

I he R.A.M. continues its own separate 
examination in London (independent of 
Academy teaching) of music teachers and 
performers. This is known as the Metro¬ 
politan Examination. Successful candidates 
at this examination receive diplomas certifying 
to their proficiency and arc created by the 
directors Licentiates of the Royal Academy of 
Music (L.R.A.M.). 

On Sir John MeEwen’s retirement from 
the principalship in 1936 he was succeeded by 
Dr. (afterwards Sir) Stanley Marchant. In 
that year B. J. Dale became warden, the 
second officer of the executive. The Academy- 
sustained a severe loss in 1938 by the death of 
P. L. Agnew, who had been chairman of the 
committee of management for over thirty 

1 Stt Libraries. » Associated Board. 
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years. He was succeeded by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Sidney Clive, who was already a 
member of the committee. On the death of 
Dale in 1943 Dr. (now Sir Reginald) Thatcher 
succeeded him as warden, and he became 
principal on Marchant's death in 1949. 

The relations of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
have been drawn closer in recent years by their 
co-operation, not only in the examinations of 
their Associated Board, but in other musical 
activities. These include a joint course for 
students of both institutions, who, after attend¬ 
ing lectures and classes together in both places, 
enter for the diploma of Graduate of the 
Royal Schools of Music (G.R.S.M.). 

w. n. s., adds. 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL. A vast hall 
for concerts and other functions in London. 
It originated in a scheme laid before the 
commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 for 
the erection of a suitable building for the 
purposes of art and science, and to serve as 
a completion of the memorial to the Prince 
Consort. '1 he commissioners gave the site and 
a guarantee towards the cost of building, 
which was raised in the main by public sub¬ 
scription. 1 It was formally opened on 29 Mar. 
1871. In June of that year a choral concert 
was given to inaugurate the opening of the 
International Exhibition held on adjacent 
ground. This was conducted by Gounod, w ho 
had gone to England as a consequence of the 
Franco-Prussian war, and the choir then 
formed shortly became the Royal Choral 
Society. Further musical performances of 
various kind* were given during and in con¬ 
nection with the exhibition of 1873. In 1874 
an important series of choral and orchestral 
concerts took place at which an attempt was 
made to popularize the best music. For a 
short time these were given daily and, among 
other things, did a g«»od deal towards making 
known the music of Wagner. They came to 
an end with the production in England of 
Verdi’s Requiem in 1875. 

Meanwhile the hall was gradually being 
used for other purposes than music, and in 
1878 an exhibition of fine arts was held. The 
year 1880 saw the beginning of the “benefit” 
concert and the use of the large auditorium 
for recitals of artists of the greatest public 
renown, and in 1881 Sims Reeves gave a series 
of “ farewell ” oratorio concerts. 

By raising temporarily the level of the arena, 
balls on a large scale became practicable, and 
the hall has l»een greatly used for these (in¬ 
cluding the annual Chelsea Arts Ball) and 
such things as, in later days, cinema exhibitions 
and boxing matches. 

In 1885, in connection with the Inventions 
Exhibition, an important display of musical 

. ! JL‘ e haU be,on S* «o * corporation of freehold seat- 
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instruments was on view, the largest and most 
extensive then known. Various “ farewell ” 
concerts may lx- mentioned : Prosper Sainton, 
1883; Christine Nilsson, 1888; Sims Reeves. 
1891 ; Edward Lloyd, 1900: Patti, 1906; 
Santlcv, 1907 : Albani, 1911. The jubilee of 
the opening of the hall was celebrated by a 
special concert, attended by King George V 
and Queen Mary, on 7 May 1921. 

The seating capacity of the hall is about 
10,000; its inside measurements arc: length. 
264 ft. and width, 231 ft., while the height of 
the dome from the lloor of the arena is 132 ft. 
6 ins. The line and unusually large organ is 
by W illis. 

After the destruction of Queen’s Hall by 
enemy aircraft in 1941 the Albert Hall became 
for a time the principal lamdon concert-hall 
for orchestral concerts, even those on no such 
exceptionally large scale as its outsize calls for. 
Its erratic acoustic properties make it a far 
from ideal place for such functions, but for 
some ten years London was without a suitable 
alternative; and the Albert Hall had at least 
the merit of being able to accommodate the 
ever-increasing audiences who each summer 
flock to the Promenade Concerts. 

n. c. o., adds. 

Kim. —Kins. H„ in Mut. T.. Apr.. May & June 1911. 

ROYAL ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA. 

'Ellis organization was formed in Ixrndon 
under the title of New Symphony Orchestra 
in 1903 by John Saunders, who acted as leader. 
Eli Hudson, a prominent flautist of the day, 
and Charles Draper, the clarinettist, and made 
its first appearance at a series of Sunday after¬ 
noon concerts at the Coronet Theatre. Xotting 
Hill Gate, beginning on 29 Oct. under the con- 
ductorship of E. Howard Jones. In 190G 
Beech a tn Ix-came conductor, and concerts 
were given at Queen’s Hall and in many pro¬ 
vincial cities, at which numerous British works 
were produced. In Nov. 1907 the orchestra 
was incorporated as a limited company, and a 
provincial tour was made with Jan Kubelik, 
Landon Ronald conducting. At the close of 
this Ronald was appointed permanent con¬ 
ductor. and in Mar. 1909 a series of symphony 
concerts was Ix’gun at Queen’s Hall, which 
lasted till 1914. In Oct. 1909 the first series of 
Sunday afternoon concerts was given at the 
Royal Albert Hall, the last of these lieing that 
of the season 1918-19. A short series of 
Promenade concerts at the Albert Hall, con¬ 
ducted by Beecham and Ronald, May-June 
1915, may be mentioned. On 30 Oct. 1920 
four more series of Sunday concerts were given 
by the orchestra at the same hall, but under 
its later title. s. c. c. 

ROYAL AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL 
SOCIETY. An association founded in Lon¬ 
don in 1872 as the Royal Albert Hall Orches¬ 
tral Society by the Duke of Edinburgh, who 


was the first president and the leader of the 
orchestra for many years. Sullivan was the 
first conductor with George Mount as his 
assistant. In 1880 the name of the Society 
was changed to that it now bears. In this 
year Sullivan resigned in favour of Mount, 
who was succeeded by Ernest Ford (1897- 
1908) and later by Arthur Payne. Subsequent 
conductors have been Malcolm Boyle and 
Gordon Jacob (1937-39). The present con¬ 
ductor (1953) is Charles Hambourg. 

During its long life the Society, which gave 
the first concert in the Queen’s Hall on 27 
Nov. 1893. has raised considerable sums for 
charity and has founded and endowed a 
scholarship at the R.C.M. It has been re¬ 
sponsible for introducing not a few notable 
works to England, among them Dvorak’s 
Symphony in D major, Brahms’s ‘ Liebes- 
liedcr Svendsen’s ’ Norwegian Rhapsody ’ 
and the * Coppelia ’ Suite of Delibes. 

F. o. R. 

ROYAL ARTILLERY BAND. The hand 
of the Royal Regiment of Artillery was 
formed in 1762, and as it has always been 
both a military band and an orchestra, it may 
claim no !«• the oldest permanent orchestra in 
Great Britain. A Mr. Bennett appears to 
have been the first bandmaster. He was 
followed in 1772 by Antony Rocca, succeeded 
on his death in 1774 by Georg Kohler (later 
known as George Kealer). In 1777 Frederick 
Wiele was appointed, and G. Schnuphass in 
1802. John G. Eiscnhardt in 1805, George 
McKenzie in 1810, William G. Collins in 
1845. James Smyth in 1854, Ladislao Zavertal 
in 1881, E. C. Stretton in 1907 and Owen \V. 
Geary in 1936. 

The band is partly maintained by the 
officers of the Royal Artillery and has, from 
its inception, been double-handed — that is, 
a string and a military band. In strength it 
has risen from the modest eight players of 1762 
to the full symphony orchestra and military 
band of nearly 100 players. A regular series 
of vocal, chamber and orchestral concerts was 
instituted in 1810, at which the performance 
of classical music was undertaken. These 
concerts took place at Woolwich. Under 
Zavertal the orchestra was raised to the most 
perfect ensemble of its kind, and by royal 
command gave state concerts at Windsor 
Castle. In 1888 there was started the system 
of giving symphony concerts in the centre of 
London in addition to those at Woolwich, 
and from May 1895 to May 1905 the band 
appeared regularly at the Royal Albert Hall 
on Sunday afternoons. Concerts are now also 
given from time to time at various R A. 
stations. In 1913-14 ‘he band represented 
British military music at the Auckland Ex¬ 
hibition and in 1924 at the Gbtcborg Exhibi¬ 
tion. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 

Before 1914-18 this band never stirred from 
Britain, but during the first world war the 
gold-laced tunics were changed for khaki, when 
it did months of service behind the fighting¬ 
line entertaining the tired and wounded 
troops. The conflict of 1939-45 **w this band 
traversing 15,000 miles of the African desert, 
where, in town and camp, they gave concerts, 
both military-band and orchestral, for the 
troops, some under the enemy guns in Italy 
at Caserta and Lanciano, and soon after 
“ D Da y ” ‘hey were playing at Arnhem and 
Nijmegen. The present Director of Music. 
Licut.-Col. Geary, is the first in this regiment 
to attain this rank. H . c. p. 

**“'*< H. G., ' Cavalier? Zavcrtal and ihc 

. J tov l* , 1 . A ?. ,,,e . ry B * n,i ’ (London. 1951). 

Handel » Kettledrums * (London. i 9 y>). 

• Memoirs of the R.A. Band 1 (London. 1904). 

Royal Artillery Concern ' (M. Rev., 1945). 

ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. This Lon¬ 
don choir grew out of the one organized by 
Gounod on the opening of the Royal Albert 
Hall in 1871, being taken over in the following 
year by Barnby (who amalgamated with it his 
own choir), and giving its first concert on 
,a heb. 1 H73, a performance of Bach's St. 
Matthew Passion. It was known at first as 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, the 
name being changed to the present title by 
consent of Queen Victoria in 1888. The 
repertory of the choir has necessarily been 
confined in the main to works of great public 
appeal: ' Messiah formerly given two or 
three tunes a year, *ElijahBerlioz's 'Faust', 
Sullivan s * Golden legend for some years 
a very popular work, and, in later days, 
Coleridge -1 aylor's * Hiawatha ’ and Elgar's 
' Dream of Gerontius '. But during a period 
of eighty years many notable choral works 
have been revived ami some heard either for 
the first time or for the first time in I.ondon. 
Mention may be made of Bach's B minor Mass 
Beethoven's ' Missa solemnis ’ and choral 
•Symphony, Brahms's * Requiem Dvorak's 
Stabat Mater’, Elgar's ‘ Apostles' and 
Kingdom , Gounod's * Redemption ’, once 
a great favourite, many oratorios by Handel. 

Saul '’ and 

I eace , Blest I air of Sirens’ and other works 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater’, Saint-Saens's 'Sam¬ 
son and Delilah ’, Smyth’s Mass, Stanford’s 
Revenge', ‘Voyage of Maeldune etc.. 

V aughan-Williams’s ‘Sea Symphony’, Verdi’s 
Requiem’ (given under the composer’s dircc- 
tion at one of the concerts in 1875) and 
' agner s Parsifal ’, the whole work in concert 
form in 1884. 

Barnby was succeeded on his death in 1806 
by Frederick Bridge, who held the post till 
bis retirement in 1922. He was succeeded in 
turn by H. L. Balfour, who had for some years 
acted as chorus-master and organist. His 
appointment was that of general conductor to 
vol. vu 
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the society, guest conductors being invited to 
take charge of a certain proportion of the 
concerts in each season. The present con¬ 
ductor (1954) is Sir Malcolm Sargent. 

The orchestra employed for the society’s 
concerts was at first composed of the Royal 
Amateur Orchestral Society augmented by 
professional players. Difficulties over re¬ 
hearsal led to the engagement of a wholly 
professional orchestra, composed of London's 
chief instrumentalists. 

W hen the society was first formed the man¬ 
agement was largely controlled by the com¬ 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851, through 
whose instrumentality the hall was built; in 
the autumn of 1875 an independent com¬ 
mittee was formed, with the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh as its first president. The present 
governing body consists of amateurs and 
professional musicians. n. c. g. 

B, ‘w mJio Barnby.* *° Mufc T “ Apr * M * V * '»*'• 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. The 
inception of this institution in London is 
described elsewhere.' ihc R.C.M. was 
founded by the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Edward VII) at a meeting held at St. James’s 
lalace on 28 Feb. 1882 and was opened by 
the prince himself on 7 May of the following 
year. Negotiations took place with the 
R.A.M. with the object of uniting the two 
institutions, but the project came to nothing. 
Ihc object of the foundation may best be 
described in the words of the royal charter, by 
which it was incorporated on 23 May 1883 : 

oi {he AM ? f Mutic by mean. 
li.e .tuiv f lk “ g am CXi body tl.*r K c<! will, 
la.. 1 in * ,ruC "°" «»"■ highril 

* u P crv **ion of »uch mutieal 
M,,ool ‘ -ml eUewhere a. may be Uiou<{ht 

STM'S,"'- ? “if r ,“ " V4 !‘ u " •"*' 1 <IiMeniinalioii of 
tbe An of Mumc in the limed Kingdom ; 

generally the encouragement and promotion 
° f Mu * “ •" «».rou' K l.«ut our* 


Like ,ts predecessor, the R.C.M. rests on the 
basis of endowed scholarships lasting normally 
three years with the possibility of extension. 
I he funds for these are provided by the 
interest of money subscribed throughout 
Great Britain and permanently invested. The 
GoUcgr opened with 50 scholars elected by 
competition, 15 of whom received a main¬ 
tenance grant in addition to their free musical 
education. I he number of scholarships has 
been considerably enlarged since. A large 
number of council exhibitions and other 
valuable prizes are competed for annually. 
I he first number of paying students was 42 • 
«n 1925 the number was about 600 ; applica¬ 
tions are now so numerous that places have to 
' S 4 t National Trap.lno-Sc.iool for Mine. 
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hr allotted by severe competitive examination. 

The government of the R.C.M., of which 
the reigning monarch is patron, consists of a 
council: King Edward VI 1 as Prince of 
Wales was the- first president: the council 
is divided into finance and executive com¬ 
mittees. The executive head of the K.C.M. 
is termed director. The lirst stalf consisted of 

Director: Sir Croritc Grove. D.C.L.; Board of 
Profcunr*: J. F. Bruise. Mm.l).. II. C. Deacon. Henry 
Holme*. Mine Lind (■oldtchmidl Jenny Limit, Walter 
Parr.UI, ('.. ilnliert II. Parrv. Mm.l).. Lmnt I'auer. 
C. \’. Stanford. Mm.l).. Franklin Taylor. A. Yisrtli. 
Ollier principal teachers: Arabella Goddard. J. F. 
Barnett. G. (!. Martin. Mut.I).. R. (iotnpert/. C). II. 
Howell. F. I'.. Gladstone. Mus.lX. J. Hies*. Mus.B.. 
G. Garcia. Kesistrar: G. Watson, jun. 

In .894. on the resignation of Grove. Parry 
was appointed director, a post hr filled with 
great distinction until his death in 1918, when 
Hugh P. Allen was appointed. At that time 
George A. Macmillan was hon. secretary and 
Claude L. C. Aveling registrar. 

When the accommodation in the original 
building, now occupied by the Royal College 
of Organists, became insufficient a new site 
was granted in Prince Consort Road, and the 
first stone of the new building was laid on 
8 July 1890. The structure, erected by the 
generosity of Samson Fox. M.I.G.E., was 
formally opened on a May 1891. To this a 
large concert-hall was subsequently added, 
opened on 13 June 1901. It contains a fine 
organ, the gift of Sir Hubert Parry. Other 
important acquisitions to the property of 
the R.C.M. are the Library of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, acquired through the exer¬ 
tions of Sir P. CunlilTc Owen, and that of the 
Concerts of Ancient Music, given by Queen 
Victoria.' In 1894 Sir George Donaldson 
presented a large collection of musical instru¬ 
ments, preserved as the Donaldson Museum. 4 
In 1903 Sir Ernest (afterwards Lord) Palmer 
founded the Patron's Fund. Other endow¬ 
ments from the same source are the Berkshire 
Scholarship and in 1924 the Ernest Palmer 
Opera Study Fund. Two memorials of 
Parry's directorship have been added: the 
Parry Opera Theatre (council’s memorial) 
and the Parry Room, a reading-room for 
students and others in the library, the memorial 
of members of the College. Both were opened 
in 1921. 

From 1885 to 1914 the opera class gave 
annual performances in London theatres, 
which included revivals of several important 
works. In the earlier years of the R.C.M.'s 
history numerous orchestral concerts were 
given in the public concert-halls of I.ondon 
and elsewhere. Both these activities were 
undertaken as a means of fulfilling the last 
of the three objects named in the charter. In 
more recent years the performances, both of 

1 Srt Lidrariis. 

* Ste Instruments, Collections or. 


opera and concert, have been given within the 
building, and more as a part of the education 
of the students than as an appeal to the general 
public. The growth of the R.C.M. itself, as 
well as changes in general conditions of the 
art in England, have induced a more intensive 
policy. 

In 1889 the R.C.M. joined with the R.A.M. 
in forming the Associated Board for the 
purpose of conducting local examinations 
throughout the Empire. The degrees and 
diplomas conferred by the R.C.M. indepen¬ 
dently are as follows: G.R.C.M. (Graduate) 
is granted to pupils of the College of at least 
three years* standing, who have attained high 
honours in certain branches of the associate- 
ship examination. A.R.C.M. (Associate) is 
conferred by examination on candidates from 
all sources in various branches of the art. 
F.R.C.M. (Fellow) is conferred by the council 
to mark appreciation of services rendered to 
the art of music and to the College; the 
number is limited to fifty. Hon. R.C.M. is 
similarly conferred. The council has power to 
create degree*. Doctor and Bachelor of Music. 

Sir Hugh Allen's directorate of the R.C.M. 
lasted from the beginning of 1918 to the last 
day of 1937, when he retired and was suc¬ 
ceeded bv Dr. (afterwards .Sir) George Dyson, 
who in turn gave place to Sir Ernest Bullock 
in 1952. 

In 1933 the Jubilee (fifty years) of the life of 
the R.C.M. was appropriately celebrated with 
a series of concerts and opera performances of 
works by past and present students. The first 
of these on 7 May was attended by King 
George V ami Queen Mary. On the death of 
George Macmillan. Charles Morley became 
Honorary Secretary. Basil C. Allchin suc¬ 
ceeded Claude Aveling (retired 1935) as 
registrar. On Allchin’s retirement from that 
position in 1939 in order to devote himself 
to his teaching work as a professor of the 
College, Hugo V. Anson was appointed. 

H. C. C. 

Biri. — BfxiASMN, Arthur. 'A Student in Kensington' 

(XL A L. XXXI. 19 V. P- 196). 

Colli s. It. C.. ‘The Koval Collecc of Music—a Jubilee 

Record — 1883- 1933 ‘ (London. I 933 >- 

Srr aho Anociatrd Board. Patron's Fund. 

ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 
An association founded in London in 1864 on 
the initiative of Richard Davidge Limpus. the 
organist of St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, for 
the purpose of providing: (1) a central organ¬ 
ization in London for the profession of 
organist; (2) a system of examination for the 
better definition and protection of the pro¬ 
fession and to secure competent organists for 
the service of the church; (3) opportunities 
for intercourse among members of the pro¬ 
fession ; (4) encouragement of the composition 
of church music. 

A council representative of both London 
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and provincial organists was chosen with 
Mr. Limpus as Hon. Secretary-. The first 
official address of the College was Freemasons’ 
Hall, Bloomsbury, but in 1868 Limpus's 
private house, 41 Queen’s Square, Blooms¬ 
bury, became the headquarters of the College. 
On the death of Limpus in 1875 Edmund Hart 
Turpin was elected Hon. Secretary and the 
College removed to Hart Street, Bloomsbury’, 
where it remained until July 1904, when the 
Royal Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition 
granted to the College the building it now 
occupies in Keasington Gore, originally built 
by Sir Charles J. Frcake and presented to the 
nation for the National Training School of 
Music. For some years it was occupied by the 
R.C.M. until the present building in Prince 
Consort Road was ready for occupation. 

In 1893 the College was granted a Royal 
Charter and became the Royal College of 
Organists. The officers consist of President, 
Vice-Presidents, Hon. Secretary, Hon. Treas- 
urer and a Council of Fellows which now 
numbers thirty-six, fifteen representing 
London organists and twenty-one those in 
the provinces, of which a large proportion arc 
cathedral organists. All the principal officers 
are elected annually and a certain proportion 
of the Council retire each year, but arc eligible 
for re-election. Elections and other important 
business take place at the Annual General 
Meeting, held in July. Until t88t» the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury was President of the 
College, but in that year the office of Patron 
was created and the Archbishop became the 
first Patron. Since then the Presidents have 
been distinguished musicians although not 
necessarily organists, and they now hold office 
lor two years. In 1939 His Majesty the King 
became the Patron of the College and the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and of York 
became Vice Patrons. 

The examinations for the Diplomas of the 
College, which have become an important 
part of its work and have exercised a wide 
influence upon organ playing in all English- 
speaking countries, started in midsummer 
iBGfi, two years after its foundation. They 
were held in St. Michael’s Church, Cornhill, 
where Limpus was organist, the paper work 
taking place in the vestry and the organ play¬ 
ing in the church. At first there was only 
one standard, that of Fellowship, but in 1881 
a separate examination for Associateship was 
introduced. Since 1872 the examinations 
have taken place at the College in Jan. and 
July each year. 

In 1924 examinations in choir-training were 
established which arc held annually in May. 
As part of this examination candidates are 
required to train a small four-part choir in the 
presence of the examiner. 

One of the most important of the early acts 


of the College was the organizing in 1881 of a 
Conference of Organists and Organ Builders 
for the purpose of standardizing matters which 
affected organ playing and the control of the 
resources of the organ. When the College was 
founded every organ builder was a law unto 
himself in all such matters, and much confusion 
was the result. The Conference extended over 
a period of six months and the Report issued 
at its conclusion forms one of the most 
important landmarks in the history of organ 
building. While many novel and far- 
reaching developments in organ building have 
taken place in recent years, the fundamental 
principles laid down in this Report underlie 
much that is found in the construction of 
modern organs. 

The giving of lectures on educational sub¬ 
jects has always been an important part of the 
work of the College. In the early years these 
were confined to I^ondon, but in 1894 a series 
was given at Manchester which was the first 
of those many provincial lectures delivered 
since then in many parts of England and in 
some of the principal cities of Scotland. 

An interesting event in the College activities 
has been the public distribution of diplomas, 
which was started in the early years of the 
Gollege and has continued twice in each year, 
in Jan. and July, ever since. Beginning in 
July 1922, it has been the custom on such 
occasions for a member of the Council or some 
other member of the College to play on the 
College organ a selection of the pieces chosen 
for the next examination. 

In 1933 arrangements were made for hold¬ 
ing examinations at Glasgow each year, and 
recitals of the test pieces have been given 
upon the examination organ similar to those 
given in London. 

In July 1935 a conference of English and 
Canadian organists was held in London, an 
outcome of which was an arrangement by 
which the paper-work section of the examina¬ 
tions could be taken in any of the overseas 
dominions of the British Commonwealth. 

In connection with the examinations a large 
number of valuable prizes arc awarded and 
the Council administers the Goss Scholarship, 
, ! IC . ,, !‘f ,,rr Scholarship, the Mary Layton 
Exhibition and the Bonwick Bequest. 

An account of the activities of the College, 
with report of presidential addresses, lectures 
and a list of diploma holders who are also 
present members is published each year in the 
College Calendar. 

LIST OF PRF.SIDLNTS 

The Archbishop of Canterbury 
Sir Frederick Arthur Gore Ouseley. Bart. 

Sir George Alexander Marfarren 
Sir John Stainer 
Sir George Grove 

Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie 
Sir Charle* Hubert Hailing* Parry, Bari. 
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Sir John Frederick Hr idee 
Sir Walter Parratt 
Sir George Clement Martin 
Charles Harford Lloyd 
Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie 
Sir Charles Hubert Hastings Farrs, Bart. 

(Sir) Percy Carter Buck 
Charles Maepherson 
Alan Gray 

Henry Wdliam Richards 
(•Sir) Walter Galpin Alcock 
(Sir) Edward Cuthbcrt Bairstow 
(Sir) Stanley Robert Marchant 
Henry George Ley 
Sir Ivor Algernon Atkins 
Sir Hugh Percy Allen 

Dorrington Cunningham 
Edwin Darke 
Edgar Stanley Roper 
Frederick George Shinn 
William Henry Harris 
George I li.ll.ru Ball 
Sir Ernest Bollock 
Sir George Dyson 

HON. SECRETARIES 
Richard Davidge Liinpus 
Edmund Hart Turpin 
Frank Joseph Sawyer 
Harry Alfred Harding 
Frederick George Shinn 
J. Albeit Sowcrbullt 

HON. TREASURERS 
A. W. Hammond 
Lambnrn Cock 
Richard Davidge l.impus 
Matthias Erasmus Wesley 
John Norbury 
Charles Warwick Jordan 
Charles William Pearce 
Frederick George Shinn 
Edgar Stanley Roper 
Reginald Sparshatt Thatcher 
Sir Percy Carter Bock 
Edgar Tom Cook 

F. C. S. 

ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. The concert- 
hall in London erected by the lx>ndon County 
Council on the site of the 1951 Exhibition, but, 
unlike the other exhibition buildings, intended 
to remain permanently as one of the capital's 
principal places of entertainment. Having 
lost the only satisfactory hall for large-scale 
orchestral and choral concerts by the destruc¬ 
tion of Queen's Hall during the second world 
war, London, after a period of makeshift, 
suddenly found itself possessed of the most 
up-to-date if not perhaps the most !>eauiiful 
concert-hall to Ik- found anywhere in Great 
Britain in the middle of the 20th century, 
approached as a modern building of the kind 
only by a very few others, such as the Phil¬ 
harmonic Hall at Liverpool, the Exhibition 
Hall at Glasgow and the Wulfrun Hall at 
Wolverhampton. 

Not the whole building was completed in 
time for the Exhibition, hut enough of it was 
ready for the purpose of concert-giving: the 
concert-room itself, temporary changing- 
rooms for the artists, the foyers, inrciing-room, 
restaurant, car park, river wall and terrace. 
The completion of the rest was planned for 
*953 : a small theatre, dressing-rooms, exhibi¬ 
tion suite and accommodation for the adminis¬ 
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tration, orchestra, etc. But not all this was 
finished by 1954. The theatre is to be as 
well suited to chamber music as to dramatic 
performances. 

The site, on the south bank of the Thames, 
just west of Waterloo Bridge, commands a 
magnificent view of the north bank on the 
river bend from the Houses of Parliament to 
St. Paul's Cathedral, overlooked from the 
restaurant, the glazed promenade and the 
terrace in front of the building. On the other 
hand a disadvantage is that an ugly railway 
bridge cuts through the Exhibition site and 
closely adjoins the Festival Hall. Phis neces¬ 
sitated special precautions to counteract both 
noise and vibration. Being designed by 
Robert H. Matthew, architect to the L.C.C., 
on the most modern lines as a functional 
building, the hall l>enchts from all the scicn- 
tihe research that has accumulated during the 
last half-century or more in the matter of the 
acoustics of buildings. Noise and vibration 
from the trains have been obviated by a 
double-skinned wall which, as it were, suspends 
the auditorium in an air-space inside the outer 
shell of foyers, promenades, restaurant, dress¬ 
ing and practice rooms, offices and so on, 
and not only the shape of the auditorium 
itself, but sound-reflectors, treatment of the 
walls, shape of the ceiling, etc., were all 
elaborately calculated and tested to yield 
a satisfactory resonance without either too 
much absorption of sound or a trace of an 
echo. After completion of the hall in the raw, 
it was carefully •'tuned*' by experiments with 
different types of internal finishing. 

The total capacity of the main auditorium 
is 3193 . with 3021 scats for orchestral and 
choral concerts, capable of being increased to 
3213 for recitals, and standing-room for 280. 
There is a ceremonial l>ox with a separate 
entrance and lift. The platform gives room 
for an orchestra of over too and a choir of 250. 
The criticism has hern made that not enough 
space was allowed for a choir of adequate size, 
and this is not entirely disarmed by the fact that 
many more choral singers can be accommo¬ 
dated at the cost of a reduction of the seating- 
capacity. On the other hand the balance 
between a full orchestra and such a choir as 
the hall will hold is perfectly satisfactory. 

An organ of the most modern kind, though 
without the more objectionable modern freak 
features, was commissioned from Messrs. 
Harrison & Harrison of Durham, who how¬ 
ever could not undertake to complete such 
an instrument until 1954, when it was ready 
in March. It was planned to have four key¬ 
boards (five manual divisions) and pedals, 102 
speaking-stops with 18 couplers, making a 
total of 120 draw-stops, as well as numerous 
combination pistons and other accessories.' 

' For specification str 0 * 0 AX, pp. 334*35- 
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The whole section required for actual 
concert-giving and accommodation of audi¬ 
ences was ready in the spring of 1951, and 
the Royal Festival Hall was formally opened 
on 3 May in the presence of King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth, a commemorative tablet 
being unveiled by the King and a dedication 
service being followed by a programme of 
British music (Purcell, Handel, Arne, Elgar, 
Parry and Vaughan Williams), conducted by 
Sir Adrian Boult and Sir Malcolm Sargent. 
The inaugural concerts took place between 4 
and 9 May. The B.B.C., London Philhar¬ 
monic and London Symphony Orchestras as 
well as the London Mozart Players took part. 
During the 1951 Festival of Britain concerts 
were held under eminent British and foreign 
conductors on Wednesdays and Sundays. 

E. B. 

Dili.-A llen. W. A. jk Famuk. P. H.. 'Acoustic ami 
■Sound hxclution <• Architectural Review \ June 
IMI). 

"I he Royal Festival Hall \ official record (l.ondoii, 
•950- 

ROYAL HARMONIC INSTITUTION. 

Set Argyll Rooms. 

ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

See Dublin. 

ROYAL KENT BUGLE. See Bigli. 

Key Bugle. 


ROYAL MILITARY SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC. An institution popularly known as 
Kncller Hall, because of the old mansion of 
Sir Godfrey Kncller which stood on the site 
of the present building that now houses the 
school at Twickenham, Middlesex. The 
foundation of the school (1836) was due to the 
need for the systematic training of band¬ 
masters and bandsmen for the army, and the 
necessity for uniformity in instrumentation. 
Although regimental bands were officially 
recognized in 1803, the cost of instruments, 
music and band uniform was borne by a 
“ band fund “ supported solely by the officers. 
Bandmasters, for the most part, were hired 
civilians, generally foreigners, but to the 
official exclusion of Frenchmen. This system 
did not always make for efficiency. The better 
type ol bandmaster usually declined to accom¬ 
pany his regiment when ordered on foreign 
service, with the result that some promising 
bandsmen would be given the position. 

In the 1830s several public-spirited men 
urged upon the Duke of Cambridge the need 
for improvement in army bands, pleading that 
a bandsman was worthy of higher pay than 
a private soldier, and that greater facilities 
should be afforded to enable the latter to 
qualify for the position of bandmaster. The 
‘hike himself had already realized the necessity 
lor instrumental reform since he had witnessed 
the British massed bands at Varna, in 1834 
playing ‘God Save the Queen*, not only fnmi 


independent arrangements, but in different 
keys! 

On 25 Sept. 1856 the duke caused a circular 
to be sent to all commanding officers suggest¬ 
ing the establishment of a Military School of 
Music, especially for the training of band¬ 
masters, bugle majors and trumpet majors, 
together with instruction for bandsmen. This 
scheme he proposed to inaugurate on 1 Jan. 
1857. It was to be self-supporting, the 
government only supplying the premises at 
Kncller Hall. A memorandum (4 Dec. 1836) 
stated that the initial outlay would be met by 
each regiment paying £5, and thereafter an 
annual subscription of £8. 

Some of the commanding officers were un¬ 
willing to forgo their own domestic control of 
bands, especially in regard to their employ¬ 
ment of civilian and foreign bandmasters, and 
since there was no wholehearted support, the 
opening of Kncller Hall was postponed. By 
12 Jan. 1837 this building had been handed 
over by the government, and arrangements 
were made for the reception of 100 trainees. 
On 3 Mar. the Military Music Class, as it was 
then termed, l>cgan its work with a com¬ 
mandant, a superintendent or resident in¬ 
structor. later called the Director of Music, 
together with four “ visiting instructors”. In 
Oct. that year the duke paid a personal visit to 
the school and slated formally (29 Oct. 1837) 
that he was satisfied that the objects which he 
“ had in view in founding the establishment 
are in a fair way of l>cing realized ", but 
admitted (in view of the non-cooperation of 
several regiments) that the annual subscription 
would have to be raised to £ 1 o. Even by 1863 
there were still many regiments which did not 
support the school, although the subscription 
had been reduced to £ 8 . On 1 Apr. 1865 the 
government took over the Military School of 
Music, and a process of tightening-up began. 

I he army bandmaster now ranked as a first- 
class staff-sergeant with an allowance of £100 
a year from the band fund, and the improve¬ 
ment in army bands grew apace, much to the 
satisfaction of the commander-in-chief. Yet 
in spite of the benefits conferred, many colonels 
clung to the old system of preference for 
foreign bandmasters; but the climax came in 
1874, when a colonel of the nth regiment 
tried to evade the duke’s wishes by appointing 
a civilian and foreign “ band instructor ” over 
his own regimental bandmaster. An enquiry 
was instituted and a War Office letter (24 
Nov. 1874) was issued which stated that: 


in the «a*e 
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P* — more particularly i: 

TXlE. P'^'ence should always be given 
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to promotion to a higher appointment. 


Two years later (20 Dec. .876), in pointing 
out that there are only left thirty-five of the 
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old class of civilian band masters ”, he ex¬ 
pressed himself 

Uratifinl at findim; dial die mirm of training regimental 
musician* for promo lion i» dir situation of bandmaster 
I>" . « .1: ilfV > I ' (hit itoKcsl 

has worked so well. 

In 1881 handmasiers were made warrant 
officers, although in this year there were still 
sixteen foreign bandmasters in the British 
Army; yet they all had to submit to passing 
the Kneller Hall examination for bandmaster- 
ship to retain their positions. Tliose who 
would not were superseded. 

Since that date the institution has advanced 
by leaps and bounds. In 1857 it opened with 
a musical staff of a superintendent and four 
visiting instructors, which by 1887 had grown 
to a Director of Music and nine professors. 
Io-day it totals a Director of Music and nine¬ 
teen professors. Most of the latter are. and 
have been, those engaged at the R A M. ami 
R.C.M. 

At the present time, and indeed since the 
school's foundation, two curricula have lieen 
followed at Kneller Hall one for students 
being trained as bandmasters and another for 
pupils I icing instructed as expert bandsmen. 
The eligibility of a student for admission is 
conditioned by his being a non-com missioned 
officer, the |>osscssion of a first-class army 
certificate of education and the passing of the 
entrance examination. After a %ix months' 
probation as a test for fitness, he continues a 
two to three years' course in harmony, counter¬ 
point, canon, fugue, form ami history, as well 
as instrumentation ami arrangement, which 
is followed by instruction in conducting, 
choral work and a knowledge of every instru¬ 
ment so as to be able to teach it. His examina¬ 
tions are conducted by external professors of 
the R.A.M. and R.C.M.. and those who 
become certificated bandmasters may, after 
three years, take a higher examination for 
eligibility for promotion to the commissioned 
rank of Director of Music. If successful the 
candidate is privileged to add fi.t.m. after his 
name. 

A pupil for training as a soloist is accepted 
only if he is a promising performer and in pos¬ 
session of a second-class army certificate of edu¬ 
cation. The curriculum may last 18 months. 

Normally some 50 students and about 130 
pupils are in training at Kneller I fall. Students 
are also encouraged to seek diplomas at the 
R.A.M. and R.C.M., or even a university 
degree in music. The summer outdoor even¬ 
ing concerts at Kneller Hall, given by a 
military band of nearly 200 performers, give 
adequate proof of the high standard of training 
of military musicians at the R.M.S.M. 

The earlier superintendents or Directors of 
Music were civilians, but since 1890 the 
position has been held by a commissioned 


officer. The following is a list of those in 
charge of the school since its foundation : 

1857. Henry Schallchn (1815-91). Formerly band- 
"'V'" ..' 7 ‘ h J' ancc /* (i 84 ?- 54 ) ; Cryual 
Palace Band (1854- 56). He was the inventor 
of a trampoline pianoforte. 

1859. Carl Maude! <182* 74;. Former profeuor of 
theory. Military School of Minic (1857-59). 
Author of a ‘ Treatise on the Instrumentation 
of Military Bands * (c. 1859/. 

1874. Charles Cousins (1830 90?. Formerly band- 
matter 2nd Dracoon Guards (1863-74). 

1890. Lieut. Samuel C. Griffith* (1851 95). Formerly 
bandmaster 2nd Balt. The Royal Scot* (1874- 
'890) I Royal Military Collette (1890). 
Author of • Ihe Military Baud’ (1892) and 
’ Hints on the Management of Army Bands ’. 
1895. Lieut.-Col. Arthur J. Stretton. M.V.O. (1863- 
1047 . Formerly bandmaster Cheshire Rcri- 
inent. 

' 9 * 1 - Lieut.-<ail. Hector Ik Atkins. Mut.B.. I..R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M. ft. 18851. Formerly bandmaster 
2nd Ball. Suflc.Jk Reft. Was Commandant 
al... .d the R.M.S.M. <1930 4 *). Author of 
a ‘ I realise an the Mililar) Band ’ (1931). 

1943. Major Meredith Roberts. M.B.Ik, A.R.C.M., 
I..K.A.M.. p.i.m. ift. 1895). Formerly band¬ 
master tilth Royal Hussars (192G) ; stall band¬ 
master Royal Artillery, Portsmouth (1937). 

II. G. P. 
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s'" «/•» Annv Band. Bandmaster. Bugle-Major. 
Drum-Major. I «um|>ei-Major. 

ROYAL MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 
THE. The Royal Musical Association was 
founded in 1874 as The Musical Association 
" for the- investigation and discussion of sub¬ 
jects connected with the art, science and 
history of music ". The present members of 
Council are (1934' President, Frank Howes, 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. Greenhouse Allt, Fdric 
Cundell. Professor E. J. Dent, Sir George 
Dyson. L. Stanley Roper, C.Y.O., Professor 
|. II. Trend, Dr. R. Vaughan Williams, O.M. 
and Professor J. A. Wcstrup. Ordinary 
Members, Eric Blum. Captain Evelyn Broad- 
wood. Miss Katharine Eggar, Professor Patrick 
Hadley, Professor Anthony Lewis, Dr. H. 
Lowers-, Cecil B. Oldman and Harold Rut¬ 
land. Hon. Treasurer, Cedric Glover. 
Secretary, Rupert Erlebach. Ihe Regis¬ 
tered Offices are at 14 Hillside Mansions, 
Jackson's Lane. Highgatc, London, X.6. 

The first steps towards the Society’s found¬ 
ing were taken by Sir John Stainer in con¬ 
sultation with Dr. Pole. These two had 
discussed at Oxford the foundation of a 
learned society for music, but the proposal had 
gone no farther until Stainer's removal to 
London in 1872. From that time he set about 
interesting the foremost musicians of the 
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country in the scheme. In Apr. 1874 a letter 
over the signature of \V. Spottiswood was 
circulated to twenty-two of the leading 
musicians of the day, suggesting a preliminary 
meeting. This meeting took place on 16 
Apr. at 50 Grosvcnor Place, the residence of 
Spottiswood, who occupied the Chair. Others 
present were Dr. Tyndall, Sedley Taylor, W. 
Chappell, Sir George Grove, Dr. Pole, Sir 
George Macfarrcn, John Mullah and Sir John 
Stainer, the last accepting the office of Hon. 
Secretary for the time being. A committee 
was formed and met for the first time on 22 
Apr. to draw up rules for presentation to the 
inaugural General Meeting which was 
appointed for 29 May. This is the date 
recorded as that of the actual foundation of 
the /Association. The meeting took place in 
the Board Room of the South Kensington 
Museum, and nineteen original founder- 
members were then enrolled. The rules passed 
by these members, although they have been 
somewhat extended from time to time, are 
nevertheless substantially similar to Articles of 
Association adopted when the .Association was 
incorporated under the Companies' Acts in 
1904. By July of the same year, when Charles 
Salaman became Hon. Secretary and S. 
Arthur Chappell Treasurer, the member¬ 
ship had increased to seventy, and before the 
close of that year had approached three 
figures. The regular monthly meetings were 
begun in the autumn, and they have continued 
without interruption to the present time. 

The first President, elected on 4 Aug. 1874, 
was Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, who held office 
for sixteen years. The first monthly meeting 
took place on Monday, 2 Nov., when a paper 
was read by Dr. W. II. Stone on " increasing 
the tone and extending the compass of stringed 
instruments". For some years from the outset 
there was a preponderance of papers dealing 
with the acoustic and theoretical side of 
music. But, as time went on, criticism and the 
historical aspect of music assumed a larger 
share. It may be said that in the annual 
volume of * Proceedings ’ is contained a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the musical scholarship 
produced in Britain since 1874. 

The earliest meetings were held at the 
Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, London, 
W., and the sessions lasted from Nov. to June, 
during which about eight papers were usually 
read. From the first, importance was attached 
to the discussions on papers; in fact a letter 
was circulated to members dated 8 Feb. 1875 
informing them that a meeting had been 
appointed for 1 Mar. at “ 4 f . m . precisely for 
the purpose of affording to Members an 
opportunity to comment upon the paper read 
by Charles E. S. Stephens . . . and that any 
discussion shall close punctually at 5 o'clock ". 

U In July 1876 Salaman relinquished the 


office of Hon. Secretary and was succeeded by 
James Higgs. About the same time Chappell 
handed over the Treasurership to Stanley 
Lucas. The annual subscription from the 
outset was one guinea and has remained at 
that figure ever since. In 1879 the life- 
membership subscription was first introduced. 
In 1889, on the death of Ouseley, Stainer was 
elected President. He held office for twelve 
years, during which the membership increased 
and the prestige of the Association grew both 
in Great Britain and abroad. 'This increased 
activity led to the appointment, in 18H6, of 
J. Percy Baker as Assistant Secretary. In 1890 
the place of meeting was transferred to the 
Royal Academy of Music, and, three years 
later, to the Royal College of Organists, then 
situated in Hart Street, Bloomsbury. 

By the Association's coming of age in 1895 
its continued existence had become assured 
after a period of vici>%itudes, and by the turn 
of the century- the membership for the first 
time exceeded two hundred. Meanwhile 
Baker had been appointed Secretary on a 
salaried basis in 1891, a post he ably filled 
until his death in 1930. 

When the International Musical Society 
was founded in 1899, the Association became 
the representative in this country. A close 
connection with the I.M.S. continued through¬ 
out the existence of that Society, the lists of 
contents of the I.M.S. publications appearing 
regularly in the * Proceedings' until the 
outbreak of hostilities in 1914 brought the 
international scheme to an end. 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting on 
6 Dec. 1886 it was resolved to invite certain 
distinguished foreign musicians to become 
honorary members. The first hon. foreign 
members to be elected were Helmholtz, 
Gevaert and Spitta. Since that time many 
musical scholars abroad have accepted 
honorary membership. But it was not until 
1921 that one of these members read a paper 
before the .Association. The first contributor 
was Charles van den Borren, who lectured on 
Dunstable, and since then papers have been 
read by Johannes Wolf (Italian Trecento 
Music, 1931), Egon Wellcsz (Byzantine 
Music, 1932), Alfred Einstein (Italian Madri- 
gal \ erse, 1937), and two further papers by 
van den Borren, the last as recently as 1947. 

Stainer died suddenly in 1901 and was 
followed as President by Sir Hubert Parry. 
Parry retired in 1908 owing to other demands 
upon lus time and W. II. Cummings suc¬ 
ceeded him. Cummings had always been a 
prolific contributor to the ‘ Proceedings ’, 
having already written nine papers since 1876! 
He added three further papers during his 
Presidency, which lasted until 1915. I n that 
year Parry was persuaded to accept a second 
term of office, which terminated with his 
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death in 1918. Succeeding Presidents were 
Sir Frederick Bridge (1918-21), Sir Hugh 
Allen (1921-24), Dr. Charles Wood (1924- 
1928), Joseph C. Bridge (1926-28), Professor 
E. J. Dent (1928-35), Sir Percy Buck (1935- 
*938), Canon F. W. (ialpin (1938-42), Dr. 
R. H. Frllowes (1942-47) and Frank Howes 
(' 947 ); 

During Allen’s term of office Sir Henry 
Hadow read a series ol papers on the ‘ Balance 
of Expression and Design in Music On the 
death in 1930 of Percy Baker, Rupert Erlebach 
was appointed Secretary. Since the founda¬ 
tion of the new International Society for 
Musical Research in 1927 the Association has 
maintained a close connection with it, and 
» n ' 933 . the occasion of the Congress 
at Cambridge, the Association arranged a 
reception for the delegates at the Royal 
Academy of Music. In 1937 members paid a 
visit to the Physical Section of the National 
Physical Laboratory and witnessed experi¬ 
ments and tests and examined the acoustical 
apparatus there. 

In Aug. 1944 the President, who was then 
Dr. Fellowes, received a command from II.M. 
the King that the Association should ** hence¬ 
forth be known as the Royal Musical Associa¬ 
tion The membership at the time of 
writing is about three hundred. An index of 
the lirst seventy volumes of the *Proceeditigs’ 
was published in 1949. r. e. 

ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
This school, which is situated at Deal, is under 
the administration of the Royal Marines and 
is commanded by a Major, Royal Marines 
(Superintendent), who is appointed for a 
period of three years. Its primary function is 
to train and supply bands for service in H.M. 
ships and naval establishments. Boys are 
enlisted at the age of fourteen years and the 
normal period of training is four years. In¬ 
struction is given in orchestral and military 
band playing, as the majority of the instru¬ 
mentalists must Ik- " double-handed ”. All 
are eligible for advancement to higher ranks, 
and those selected are given extensive training 
at the school to qualify for bandmaster, suc¬ 
cessful candidates Iwing subsequently pro¬ 
moted to that rank for appointment to H.M. 
ships and naval establishments in all parts 
of the world. The final examination for 
bandmastership is carried out under the super¬ 
vision of the R.A.M. For promotion to 
warrant rank, in addition to military quali¬ 
fications, a licentiateship of the R.A.M. (band- 
mastership) is required. The assistant musical 
directors and musical director arc required to 
pass an advanced musical examination before 
appointment. h. c. c. 

ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
A musical association founded in London in 
1813 for the encouragement of orchestral and 


instrumental music. It was given the title of 
Philharmonic Society; the use of the prefix 
" Royal ” was granted when it reached its 
centenary in 1912. 

A beginning was made by J. B. Cramer, 
P. A. Corri and W. Dance, who invited various 
professional friends to meet them on Sunday, 
24 Jan. 1813, when a plan was formed which 
resulted in the establishment of a society with 
thirty members, afterwards increased to forty 
— seven of whom were made directors for the 
management of the concerts — and an un¬ 
limited number of associates. The subscrip¬ 
tion for members was three guineas and for 
associates two guineas each. Subscribers were 
admitted on the introduction of a member on 
paying four guineas, and resident families of 
any subscriber two guineas each. 

I lie principal musicians in London readily 
joined and gave their gratuitous services in the 
orchestra. The first sc ries of eight concerts on 
Monday's, at irregular intervals, began on 8 
Mar. 1H13, at the Argyll Rooms, Regent Street 

"leader, Mr. Salomon; at the pianoforte, 
(in place of the conductor, as at present) Mr. 
dementi " —and was both financially and 
artistically successful. 

The following is a list of the members dur¬ 
ing the first season: 

J. B. Cramer. 1* A. Corri. \V. Dance. M. dementi. 

Avrt»n. \V. Shield. I. I. GracU, H. R. Bishop. 
W. Blake. J. B. Salomon, C. Neale, R. Poller. Sir 
Cro. T. Smart. F. Cramer. T. Atlwood, I. B. Violli, 
Hill. Moralt. G. H. (•nllm. J. Barileman. XV. Knwell. 
IsHiis Berger. C Athley, It. Cooke, F. Yanicwic*. S. 
Uebl»e. jim.. V. Xovello. XV. Horsley. XV. Sherrington, 

A. A the. 


Among the axM*ciates, of whom at the out¬ 
set there were thirty-eight, are found the 
names of Bridgetower, Mori. Naldi, Cipriani 
Potter. Spagnoletti, Samuel Wesley and other 
eminent musicians. 

The following have been the Hon. Treas¬ 
urers of the Society: 

XV. Ayrton (1813-14): Dance (1815): M- 

menti (181b 17): K. II. Potter (1818-19) : T. Allwood 
18/0): XV. Dance (1821 32 1 ; XV. Sherrington <1833- 
iHiv: XV. Dance 1830 : G. F. Anderson (1B40- 
1876); XV. C. Macfarren 1877 *»! : C. K. Stephen! 
1881 <J. ; XV. H. OllMilgl (1891 ISIS : J Me"- 
burn lessen 101% i8>; Norman O'Neill <«9*8 34> i 
George Baker ;i934 48): D. Ritson Smith < 194B- >• 
From 1910 onwards il has been usual lo appoint also 
Hon. Co-Treasurers. 


The Hon. Secretaries have been: 

H. Dance (1813); C. J. Ashley (1813-13); XValts 
1813 47): G. XV. Budd <1847-50): G. Hogarth iB'.o- 
1884 ; Campbell Clarke '1864 66): S. Lucas <iB6b 


.36* 

18S0 

1910 


Campbell 
Henry Heron 
XV. XVallare 


(18B1 

(tot 


841: F. Bercer (i88v 
1-12): Stanley Haw lev 
1011-13 : Donald Bavlis (1916-17): J- Mcwbum 
Levien (1918 *8 : Gerald Cooper U 9*8 32 ); Keith 
Douglas < i93»-47); Alan J. Kirby (1047- )• 

During the war years I 939~45 ,hc P® 1 '^ of 
a permanent Chairman of the Hon. Com¬ 
mittee of Management was adopted, and the 
Society owes much to the wise guidance of the 
late Theodore Holland, O.B.E., For the 
years 1946-48 Dr. Thomas Wood was Chair- 
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man, and he was then succeeded by Mr. 
George Baker, who ceased to be Treasurer 
that year. 

In the early days of the Society two sym¬ 
phonies, two concertos, two quartets or quin¬ 
tets for string or wind, with two or more vocal 
concerted pieces, constituted the evening’s 
programme. A good idea of the popularity of 
the concerts in 1820 may be formed from 
Spohr’s account in his autobiography. “ Not- 
withslanding the high price of admission ”, he 
says, “ the number of subscribers is so great 
that many hundreds who had inscribed their 
names could not obtain seats.” 

Until Spohr came there was no conductor as 
we know the term, the responsibilities being 
divided between the leader of the orchestra and 
the musician who presided at the piano with 
the score. These offices were held by the 
following: 

'flii-ao. Leaden: Salomon. F. Cramer. Spagnoletti, 
Vioiu YaniewKji, Vaceai, Weichsrl. Mori. Baillof. 
J. I). Loder, H. Smart, ten. 

Pianist*t I. B. Cramer, F. Rirt. Griffin. Smart. Crotch, 
Aiiwood. Clementi. V. Novell©, Bishop. S. Webbe. 
jun., K.ilHxmii-r. 

1821-43. Conductors: Smart. Ric*. Bishop. Potter. 
Cramer, dementi. Attwood. Neate. Crotch, T. Cooke, 
Mownelea, C. Lucas, Bcimni. 

Weber conducted one coiner! in 1826. 

Mendelssohn one in 1833 and one in 1842. 

Spohr one in 1843. 

'844. Mendelssohn conducted •, of the 8 concern. 

1843. Bishop was appointed for the teaton hut could 
conduct only 3 concent owing to ill-health. Motchelet 
conducted the reit. 

1846. Coala. 

1 8.3 V Wanner. 
i8'.6. Bennett. 

1867. Cut ini. 

'So 4, ^ : ll ^ ,0un, • Stanford. J. F. Barnett. Cowen. 

1885. Sullivan. 

1888. Cowen. 

1803. Mackenzie. 

1900. Cowen. 

' 9 o 8 . II. J- Wood. Cowen. Ronald. Nikitch. 
l ^R<> l ?ald ChCVI * f< ' MantinH,i - Nihheh. Wood. 

190910. Ronald, Mancinelli, Nikitch. F.lgar. Walter. 

1910- 11. Chenio, Coaler. Safonov. Nikitch. Elgar, 
Mlynartki, Reecham. 

1911- ia. Elgar, Ronald. Mackenzie. Nikitch, Put, 
Mengelberg, Stanford. Safonov. 1 

The concerts given by the Society during 
I he earlier years of its existence were the chief 
means of introducing new music to England, 
due largely to the policy adopted of commis¬ 
sioning works from composers. As time went 
on and other organizations appeared, first per¬ 
formances became a less frequent feature of 
the programmes. The following list gives a 
summary of the leading events in chronological 
order to the year 1912: f signifies “ new to 
England ", • “ composed for the Society 
1813. Three symphonies by Beethoven (number* not 
■ P'^ammetl 4 by Haydn. 3 by Mozart, 
ueetnoven s Septet and other clumber music. 

IBM. t Eroica* Symphony. Cherubini commie 
Honed to compose a symphony. overture and vocal 
piece for £200. Dfbut of Calalani. 
toi^. Cherubini appeared at two concerts: his 
T Anacreon overture and a ••Symphony played 
3 overtures bought from Beethoven for £75. 

iv. UMr ' R «^ 


1816. Beethoven's fC minor Syrapliony; Dragonetti 
played at these concerts for the first time. Dfbut 
of Baillot. 

1817. Beethoven's t‘ Fidelio' overture and f 7 *F» Sym- 




1820. First visit of Spohr. who introduc ed the use of the 
baton; from now onwards the musician described as 
“at the pianoforte” was styled *' conductor". 
Attwood. Smart. Ries. Potter and Welsh were so 
described this season. 

1821. Debut of I. Mow heirs. 

1823. Beethoven*! f Wrihe des Hauses ' overture. 

1824. Beethoven's |C minor Concerto. First appear¬ 
ance at these concern of Pasta and Manuel Carcia. 

1 825- Beethoven’s t‘choral Symphony; Weber's 
t* Eurvanthe' overture. Women associates first 
elected. 

1826. Weber conducted one concert, the programme 
including the * Kuryanthe ' and * Der Freischutz ' 
overtures and Beethoven's 7th Symphony. 

1827. £100 sent to Beethoven for his illness. Dfbut 
of Liszi. 

1829. First appearance of Mendelssohn, who conducted 
his tC minor Symphony. Soniag and Malibran 
sang. 

Akgyil Rooms nisinov m> bv Fine ; Concikis oivrs 
at Kino's Tiiaaiar: 

•8jo- Mendelssohn conducted * Midsummer Night's 
Dream * overture. Rossini's f William Tell' over¬ 
ture. Bfriot played and Lablache sang. 

1831. Spohrs Last Judgment*, selection, the lint 
oratono performed by the Society. Rubini sang and 
Hummel 1 first visit to tuglaiid) played. 

1832. Mendelssohn's f Hebrides ' overture; John 
field Plaved Schroder-Devricnt and tTamburini 
sang. Mendelssohn was ollered L 105 for a symphony, 
overture and vocal piece. 

Conci ms oivtN in IIanovik Squamc Rooms: 

t8,j. Mer-lelisol,..'. f'.lulianSymphony and 


.cl Overture'. Claia No'vello sang. 
Honorary members first elected; they included 
Auber. Iluininrl, Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer. 

1834. Mendelssohn's t' Mrlusine' overture. Crisi 
sang. \ leuxtrinps played. 

1833. lint appearance of Sterndale Bennett. 

183b Mrndelssohn's f Calm Sea ' overture. Thalberg 
and Ole Bull played. Opera directors refused to 
allow opera singers to appear at the concerts. 

.. ,n ' ‘bora I Symphony revived. Bennett's 
T Naiads overture. 

1838. Mendelssohn's tl) minor Concerto. 

1839. Bennett's f W'uod Nymphs' overture. Dfbut 
of Mario. 

1841. Berlioz's f Benvenuto Cellini' overture. 

1842. Mendelssohn conducted hi. f" Scottish " Sym. 
phony. 

1843. Chop,n't IF minor Concerto. SUudigl sang, 
Sivori plavrd. Spohr played and conducted. 

1844. Beethoven s f Leonora * No. 1 and ' Ruins of 
Athens overtures. Ernst, Sainton, Pialti and 
Joachim (.3 >ears old. played. Mendeluohn con- 
ducted 5 concerts. 

1843. An attempt was made for the first time to engage 
a conductor for the whole season. (Src list of con¬ 
ductors.) 

1846 Costa appointed conductor. Beethoven's t' Missa 
solemnis ; Mendehaohn's violin Concerto. 

,8 *7: Mendehsohn conducted at the fourth concert 
(his last visit). 

1848. Album and Pauline Viardot-Garcia sang. 

'849. Dfbut of Wilma Neruda (9 years old). 

183 '- Stockhausen sang ; Bottcsini and Pauer played. 

1832. (diaries llalle played. 

1853. Berlioz conducted his ‘Harold in Italy' Sym- 
Phony; Schumanns t' Overture. Scherzo and 
r male introduced. 

•834- Schumann's ’Symphony in II? major. 

1853. Wagner appointed conductor. 

1836. Sterndale Bennett appointed conductor. Schu- 
manns t I aradise and the Peri'. Dfbut of Clara 
Schumann. Jenny Lind sang. 

1857. Rubinstein played. 

,8 &iei*,o hhn “" ,0dU<Cd hi5 t“ Hungarian" violin 

1862. Jubilee season. Commemoration concert at St. 

“ wh,ch Bennett's t* ' Paradise and 
. .1 , I , ovrnur ‘ introduced and the soloisU 
included I ictjcns. Joachim and Santley. 
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,8 &*. Shakespeare tercentenary concert with Beet¬ 
hoven's ‘ Conolanus * and Nicolai's * Merry Wives 
of Windsor ’ overtures and all the * Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’ music by Mendelssohn. 

1 865. Wagner's f Kienzi' overture. 

1867. Cusins appointed conductor. Christine Nilsson 
sang. 

1868. Schumann's t' Conccrtstuck ', Op. 92 ; Bruch's 
violin Concerto in G minor. 

Co\cmrs giv»n in Sr. J.vurs's Mali: 

1869. Analytical programmes (by G. A. Macfarrent 
introduced. 

1870. All the Beethoven svmphonies played and a 
Beethoven birth centenary concert, t Prize Song 
from Wagner's ' Meistersinger 

1871. Srhaller's bust of Beethoven presented to the 
Society by Fanny Linzltauer. Wyon's Beethoven 
gold medal struck and presented, among others to 
Sterndale Bennett. Nilsson, Joachim and Santlcy. 
Gounod conducted his Symphony in l> major. 

1873. Brahms's tKetpiiem. Debut of Hans von Bulow. 

1874- Brahms's ‘Serenade in A major. Debut of 
Sanitate and Saint-Saens. 

• 87 V Concert in memory of Sterndale Bennett. 
Brahms's ‘Haydn Variations. Wilhelmj played. 

1876. Prelude to t Wagner's ' Meistersinger \ 

1877. Daunreuther plaved ; Henschel sang. 

1879. Brahms's violin Concerto (Joachim). 

1881. 11 order appointed programme annotator. Ber¬ 
lioz's t‘ Romeo et Juliette' ^complete version). 
I)'Albert and Sophie Mcnter played; Sembnch and 
Albani sang. 

1882. Guarantee Fund raised in view of losses incurred 
•luring the previous six seasons. 

1883. Wagner memorial concert. Sarasate introduced 
Bruch's t" Scottish " Concerto. Macken/ie's l-i 
Belle Dame sans rnerci Pachmann pla>ed. 

1884. Several conductors engaged for the season. 
Dvolak conducted his •' Hussite Overture \ a Rhap¬ 
sody and Symphony in I) major. 

1885. Sullivan appointed conductor. Programmes 
annotated by Huelfer, C. I'.. Stephens ami J. Bennett. 
DvoFAIt conducted his *1) minor Svrnphony. 

1H86. Saint-Saens conducted his •(! minor Svmphonv; 
Fanny Davies played and OndiiCrk introduced 
Dvorak's violin Concerto. 

1888. Covven appointed conductor. Tchaikovsky con- 
duetetl his fSerenasle for strings ami f Tema con 
variaiiont'; Grieg played his pianoforte Concerto 
and conducted his 'Two Elegiac Melodies' for 
strings; Svendten conducted two concerts. These 
three composers made their first appearance m 
England. 

1889. Joachim plaved Stanford's TSuite for violin and 
orchestra; 'Irhaikovskv conducted his ‘Suite in l> 
major and pianoforte Concerto m By minor; Parry 
conducted his f" English " Symphony. Ysaye ami 
Sapellnikov pla>ed. 

1890. Dvof.ik conducted his tSymphony in G major. 
Leonard Borvtick player). 

1891. Paderewski, Jean (ilrardy and Lamoml plaved. 

1893. Mozart death centenary concert. 

1893. Mackenzie appointed conductor. Tchaikovsky 
conducted his ‘Symphony in F minor. 

CoNcnm otvPN in Qtr.rVs Hall : 

1894. Tchaikovsky's ‘Symphony in B minor ami 
t Fantasy for pianoforte and orchestra; Saint- 
Saens conducted his Symphony in C minor. Osar 
Thomson plaved. Camilla 1-andi sang. 

1893. Stanford conducted his ‘Symphony in D major; 
Perry conducted Im ‘Symphony in F major (new 
version). Sauer plaved. Bitjiham sang. 

1896. French pitch adopted. Borodin's ‘Symphony 
in B minor; Dvorak conducted his ‘Concerto for 
violoncello. 

1897. This year an autumn season was given for the 
first time. Paderewski plaved Mackenzie's f Scot¬ 
tish ” Concerto; Parry conducted his ‘Variations in 
E minor; Glazunov conducted his ‘Symphony in 
Ej major (his first appearance in England). Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s ‘Variations for violoncello and orchestra; 
Humperdinck conducted excerpts from * Hansel und 
Grelel ’ and ' Konigskinder *. Blanche Marches! 
sang. Siloti played. 

1898. Moskowski played his Concerto in E major (his 
d*but as pianist); d’Albert conducted his Symphony 
in F major. 


r.» 

I9l'» 


1899. Rakhmaninov conducted his Fantasy in E major 
(hts first appearance in England); Martucci con- 
ducted his Symphony in D minor; Borwick played 
Stanford’s t* Variations on an English Theme \ 
Dohnanyi and Rosenthal played. 

' 9 po. Cowen reappointed conductor. Elgar conducted 
his ' Sea Pictures \ Busoni played. 

1901. Elgar conducted his f Cockaigne' overture. 
Kubelik and Godowsky played. 

1902. Rakhmaninov's ‘Concerto in C minor. 

1903. Mackenzie conducted his * London Day by 
Day"; MacDowell played his 2nd Concerto (his 
first appearance in England); Glazunov conducted 
his 7 th Symphony and tsuite * In Medieval Times . 1 
Krosier plaved. 

1904. Mane Hall and Raoul Pugno played; Muriel 
Foster and Maria Gay sang. 

190%. First appearance in England of Casals. 

1906. Wemgartner conducted his tSymphony in G 
major; Coleridge-Taylor conducted his f African * 
\ ariations. Mischa Liman plaved. 

1907. Programmes annotated by F. G. Webb. Colonne 
condurted the first concert of the season. Enesco's 
tSymphony in E» major; Sinding conducted his 
violin Goncoto hit first appearance in England); 
C W. Chadwick s ' Cleopatra '. 

1908. \ ariou* conductors engaged Utt list). Sibelius 
roixiurtcd hi» Symphony in C (his first appearance 
in England ; Hantor k conducted his ‘ Sappho ' pre¬ 
lude and Songs. Elena Grrhardt sang, lluhay and 
I-engyrl plaved. 

1908 o. The season began in the autumn of 1908. 
McEwen's ‘ballad ‘Grey Galloway*. Ethel Smyth 
conducted two songs, the first woman conductor at 
a Philharmonic. 

1909 10. Holbrooke conducted his ‘Queen Mab‘; 
Rakhmaninov's ‘Svmphonv in E minor; Elgar’s 
‘violin Concerto. Programmes annotated by Edwin 

Cortot and Katharine Goodcon played. 

The complete programmes down to this date 
will l>r found in M. B. Foster's book and those 
from 1912 to 1926 in Robert Elkin's {see Bibl. 
Mmv . Later programmes were as follows: 

1927- 28. First performances in England of Sibelius's 
seventh Symphony and the complete concert version 
•■f Ravel's * Daplmii el Chloc'; first in London of 
symphonic fragments of M.ilipiem's ' St. Francis of 
Assisi' and of Holst's ' Egdon Heath’; and the first 
anywhere of Walton's ’ Sinfonia conccrtante ' for pf. 
and orch. Other works of interest were Vaughan 
Williams's ' Flos rampi'. Mahler s ' Lirder fines 
fahreniten Gesrllen '. Liszt's ' Fault ’ Symphony, 
Bax's Symphonic Variations for pf. A orch., Handel 1 
' Solomon ' and Strauss's ‘ Heldenlelien 

1928- 29. t.Mrdtnrr's second pf. Concerto (plaved by 

the composer). Schuliert's E* ma. Mass. Berliozs 
'Romeo and Juliet'. Handel’s * Hercules , Blochs 
* Israel ’ Symphony. Sibelius's * Tapiola _ , 

1929- 30- F irst performances of Vaughan Williams s 

' Fantasia on Sussex Folksongs * (with Casals) and 
Hofei's Concerto for 2 vns.: ‘Hauer's Suite No. 7 . 
•Bartok's Rhapsody for vn. A orch.. a Delius Festival 
concert (conducted by Beecham). an Elgar concert 
'conducted by the composer), scene from Hindemith s 
‘ Cardillac ’. ..... 

1930 3i. Skriabin's * Poem of Ecstasy ’. Martinu s La 
Bagarre '. Mahler's * Kindertotenlieder (Lima Ger- 
hardt). ?Pizzetti's Concerto dell'estate'. Bax s third 
Svmphonv. Walton's viola C'.oncerto (Lionel Tertis). 

1931 jz. Haydn's bi-centenarv was celebrated with* 
performance of 'The Creation' at the Albert Hall, 
where Delius's 'Mass of Life' was also given that 
season; the other concerts, at Queen's Hall, included 
Bach and Beethoven programmes. ‘Bax s A Northern 
Ballad’. Vaughan Williams’s 'Job . f Ravel s C ma. 

Pf. Concerto (Marguerite Long, conducted by the 
composer). „ ■ 

193Z ‘Szymanowski's pf. Concerto a . Baton* 
centenary concert (conducted by Beecham). 

.9» R ^^Xmances of Cyril Scot.'s ■ Disaster 
at Sc* ' and Bax's ' The Tale the P-nr-tre^ 'new . 
Berlioz's ' Harold en Italie' (Terus).a D'orrik concer 
(inch ' Stabai Mater '). Strauss s suite U Bourgeon 
Gentilhomme'. a concert in memori of Elgar (who 
died on 23 Feb. 1934'. Mozarts Masonic Funeral 
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Music ' (in memory of Norman O’Neill, d. 3 Mar. 

a , ‘Germaine Tuillefcre's * Overture to an Opera* 
: \ Busoni's vn. Concerto. 

1934-35- t Sibelius’s incidenul music to * The Tempo! 
Delius Memorial Concert (rf. 10 June 1934). Bach 
concert (230th anniversary of his birth), fRakh- 
maninov's * Rhapsody on a Theme by Paganini ’ for 
pf. & orch.. Verdi's Requiem. 

I935-36- First performances of Schoenberg's cello 
Concerto (Emanuel Feuermann) and Bax's 6th 
Symphony; Patrick Hadley's * La Belle Dame sans 
Merci' for tenor, chorus & orch., Vaughan Williams’s 
4«h Symphony, Chausson's Symphony. Berlioz’s 
* Damnation of Faust ’. 

1936-3?; First performance of Delius's ' Florida * Suite 
and Vaughan Williams's * Flourish for a Coronation *; 
fCastelnuovo-Tedesco's Overture to * The Taming of 
the Shrew Mahler's * I.ied von der Erde Bliss’s 
' Music for Strings forig. version of Bruckner's 4«h 
Symphony, Walton’s Symphony and * Belshazzar's 
Feastt Pittztier’s pf. Concerto. 

1937-38. First performances of Moeran’s Symphony in 
G ini., Arthur Beniamin’s * Romantic Fantasy * for 
vn.. viola & orch. and concert suite from Bliss’s ballet 
'Checkmate'; first in Europe of Rakhmaninov's 
3rd Symphony. 

1938 39- First European performance of Bloch's vn. 
Concerto (S/igcti) ; inaugural concert of a Sibelius 
Festival (conducted by Beecham), ’Brahms's llandel 
Variations orchestrated by Rubbra. *Weingartncr’s 
Sinfonietta for vn., viola, cello & .mall orch. 

■939-40- * concert was given in aid of the Benevolent 
Fund of the Incorporated Society of Musicians and 
another by the London Philharmonic Orchestra in 
recognition of the Royal Philharmonic Society's past 
work for music. 1 he programmes of the season in¬ 
cluded f Hamilton Marty's * A John field Suite', 
Vaughan Williams's ' Serenade to Music ' fir 16 solo 
voices and orch., Haydn's * Sinfonia concertante ’ for 
vn„ cello, oboe ft bassoon. 

i9««* «•- tRandall Thompson's 2nd Svmphooy. A 
concert was given on behalf of the London Phil¬ 
harmonic Orchestra on 23 Mar. 1041 X this was the 
Society's last held at Queen's Hall, which was 
destroyed by enemy action on the night of io 11 May 
"Ml. 

■ 94' i f- First performance in Great Britain of Walton's 
vn. Concerto. 

•OJ? *<• Vaughan Williams concert in celebration of 
Ins 701I1 birthday. ‘Bariok's Concerto for 2 pf... 
percussion & orch. (new version). Moeran's vn. 
(.onerrto, Rawsthotne's ‘ Symphonic Studies'. 

•943 44- First performance of Mcdtner’s 3rd pf. Con- 
certo (played by the com|H»er). t Barbirolli's ' F.li/a- 
betlian Suite for stgs & horns. Russian concert 
in honour of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty. 

1044 45- »Roy Harris's ' Chorale for Orchestra '. 
tor, 4<*- Barlier's • Se...nd I for Or. Iieslra 

1947 1®. Fust lierformance of Vaughan Williams's 6th 
ovinphoviy. 

I94» 49- F irst performances of Rubbra’s ',ih Symphony. 
Strauss Mrmorial Concert. 

■ 949-50, First performance of ‘Kawsthorne's 1st 
Symphony. 

'950 31. First lierformance of ArnrH’s • Punch and the 
Child 

•951 32. First lierformance of ‘lain Hamilton's clarinet 

• Concerto. 

,9 K;W- '.“‘I London performance of Vaughan 
Williams s Sinfonia aniariica '. First performance 
of Amcll's ' Lord Byron * and Rubbra's viola Concerto 
■ 953 54- First London performance of William Words¬ 
worth's third Symphony. 

A new era in flu* life of the Royal Philhar¬ 
monic Sociefy may be dated from an invitation 
to Sir Thomas Beecham to conduct in the early 
part of 1927. He had not conducted for the 
Society since 1918, in which year his war-time 
control of the Society's affairs had been brought 
abruptly to an end. In 1927 the Society's 
future was uncertain. An agreement for 
gramophone recording was signed with the 
Columbia Company early in the year; rela¬ 
tions with the B.B.C. were unsatisfactory, and 
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methods of improving them were much in 
debate. The Society’s financial position was 
precarious, and while it was at its worst the 
opportunity of purchasing Queen’s Hall pre¬ 
sented itself. It was proposed that the hall 
might be bought for the Royal Philharmonic 
Society by public subscription, a proposal 
which came to nothing. While these questions 
of policy and finance were occupying the atten¬ 
tion of the Hon. Committee of Management 
the centenary of the death of Beethoven had 
to be duly celebrated. This was worthily 
accomplished in the last concert of the 1926-27 
season on 24 Mar. 1927, when, with the co¬ 
operation of the Royal Choral Society, Sir 
Hugh Allen conducted in the Albert Hall the 
' Missa solemn is ’ with other works by Beet¬ 
hoven. Sir Thomas Beccham's reunion with 
the Society was signalized on 22 Mar. 1928, 
when he conducted a performance of 1 landcl's 
' Solomon ’ with the Philharmonic Choir at 
Queen’s Hall. King George V and Queen 
Mary attended this concert. At this time, too, 
Sir Thomas Beecham was presented with the 
Society's Gold Medal.' 

Negotiations for the formation of a new 
orchestra in conjunction with the B.B.C. bad 
broken down, and Beecham was contem¬ 
plating an independent orchestral scheme for 
which he sought the Society’s support. This 
was ultimately achieved in the formation of 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
made it> first appearance at the beginning of 
the season 1932-33. It served the Society 
continuously and well, both with and without 
Sir Tliomas Beecham at its head, for several 
years, save on one occasion (12 Nov. 1936) 
when an interesting exchange was effected 
with the orchestra of the Dresden State 
Opera which was then appearing at Covent 
Garden. 

Until the season 1932-33 the usual number 
of concerts given by the Society had been 
eight. In that season Beecham conducted nine 
out of a total of ten. In the season 1933-34 
no less than eighteen concerts were given, of 
which Beecham conducted thirteen, but sub¬ 
sequently a scheme of twelve concerts (divided 
into two series) was adopted as the normal 
number. Beccham’s Delius Festival of 1929 
and his Sibelius Festival of 1938 were both 
begun with concerts of the Royal Philhar¬ 
monic Society. The Society did not again 
commit its affairs solely into his hands, but 
retains the traditional habit of inviting 
eminent conductors, both British and foreign, 
to make their contributions to its seasons. 
This ensures a stimulating variety in the 
performances. 

Special commemorative occasions have been 
a Schubert centenary concert (conductor, 
Sir Hugh Allen) on 15 Nov. 1928; a Haydn 

‘ For * tom P |r,e »•« of gold mcdallbt, „< brlou . 
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bicentenary concert at the Albert Hall (con¬ 
ductor, Malcolm Sargent) on 5 Mar. 1932; 
a Delius Memorial Concert (conductor. Sir 
Thomas Beccham) on 8 Nov. 1934; a pro¬ 
gramme of J. S. Bach (conductor. Sir Henry 
Wood), anticipating the 250th anniversary of 
the composer's birth, on 6 Dec. 1934. Sir 
Edward Elgar conducted a programme of his 
own works on 30 Jan. 1930, and Albert 
Sammons played that master's violin Con¬ 
certo (conductor. Sir Adrian Boult), at the 
Royal Philharmonic Concert following the 
composer's death four years later. Fewer new 
works have been produced by the Society in 
recent years, but a Coronation Concert on 

1 Apr- 1 937 (conductor, Sir Thomas Beccham) 

for which R. Vaughan Williams composed 
his * Flourish for a Coronation ’, may be 
named. The repertory has been very wide, 
but made tip largely of music which is current 
all over the world. 

During the second world war. which saw 
the destruction of Queen's Hall, the Royal 
Philharmonic Society's concerts were trans¬ 
ferred to the Allien I (all on ti Sept. 1.441. But 
they had to be discontinued until the end of 
the war, when they were renewed very enter¬ 
prisingly and the Royal Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra was formed. Many new problems, 
artistic, financial and - so far as the orchestra 
went sociological, had to be solved, but 
musically important seasons were devised in 
spite of many difficulties. Important new 
English works, such as Vaughan Williams's 
sixth Symphony and Edmund Rubbra's fourth, 
received their first [>erformances, and a visit 
of H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Princess 
Margaret on 24 Mar. 1948 testified to the 
royal family's direct interest in the Society. 

Afier the opening of the Royal Festival 
Hall in 1951 the concerts were transferred 
there. 

COLD MEDALLISTS 

1B71. Sir William Strrndalr Ib-mictt. William <i. Cumih. 
AraMla Goddard. Charlr* liounod. Joteph 
Joachim, Helen Lemmeru-Sherrington. Fanny 
l.inzbaucr. Chriuine Nilwon. Sir Charles 
Samley. There** Tietjeni. 

1872. Kuphrmyne I'arepa-Rota. 

1873. Han* von Bulow. 

1870. Louisa Bodila-l’yn?. 

? 1876. Anion Kubiniiein. 

1877. Johannes Brahms. 

?i88o. Stanley Luca*. 

1895. Adelina Pani. 

1897. F.mma Albani. Jan Ignacy Paderewski. 

1900. Edward Llovd. 

1901. Eugene Vsaye. 

190Z. Jan Kubelik. 

1903. Clara Bull. 

1904. Fritz Kreider. 

1909. Louisa Kirkby I.unn. 

1910. F.mil Sauer. 

1912. Harold Bauer. Pau Ca»aU. Lui*a Tetrazzini. 

1914. Muriel Foster. 

1916. Vladimir de Pachmann. 

1921. Sir Henry Wood. 

1922. Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 

1923. Alfred Cortot. 

1925. Frederick Dcliut. Sir Edward Elgar. 


1928. Sir Thomas Beccham. 

1930. Gustav Holst. Ralph Vaughan Williams. 

1931. Sir Arnold Bax. 

1932. Serge>- Rakhmaninov. 

' 934 - Sir Edward German. Sir Hamilton Harty. 

1935 . Jean Sibelius. 

1936. Richard Strauss. 

1937 - Arturo Toscanini. Felix Wcingartncr. 

1942- Dame Myra Has. 

1944- Sir Adrian Boult. Sergey Prokofiev. 

1947 - Sir William Walton. 

1951- Sir John Barbirolli. 

' 933 - Kathleen Ferricr. 

n. c. c., s. l. & h. c. c., rev. 
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ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
PRIZES. In 1947 the Royal Philharmonic 
Society extended its furtherance of contem¬ 
porary British music beyond its normal 
activities of concert-giving. The Society’s 
Chairman, Dr. Thomas Wood, and Mrs. 
Thomas Wood, O.B.E., founded six prizes 
for composition, to be known as Royal Phil¬ 
harmonic Society Prizes, awarded annually 
on the results of competitions at the R.A.M., 
the R.C.M., T.C.M., the G.S.M. and 1 )., 
the Royal Manchester School of Music 
and the Royal Scottish Academy of Music. 
At the first two institutions the prize is £50 
each and the competition is limited to works 
for full orchestra; at the others the prize is 
£30 each, and competitors have a greater 
choice of the kind of work to be submitted. 
The competition throughout is open to 
students and past students of each foundation 
up to the age of twenty-six (with concessions 
made to ex-service candidates), and the 
winners, irrespective of sex, are entitled to 
style themselves Royal Philharmonic Society 
Prizemen. 

E. B. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. This Society was 
founded in London by the exertions of 
Festing the violinist, Weideman the flautist 
and Vincent (probably the bassoon player), 
who were struck by the appearance of two 
little boys driving milch asses, who proved 
to be orphans of a deceased oboe player 
named Kytch. They immediately raised sub¬ 
scriptions to relieve the family and, feeling that 
some permanent establishment was required to 
meet similar cases, induced some of the most 
eminent musicians of die day to associate 
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themselves together as a society for that pur¬ 
pose. This excellent work was formally accom¬ 
plished on 19 Apr. 1738, and among the first 
members were Handel, Boyce, Arne, Christo¬ 
pher Smith, Carey, Cooke, Edward Purcell, 
Levcridgc, Greene, Reading, Hayes, Pepusch 
and Travers. In 1739 the members of the 
Society executed a " deed of trust ”, which 
was duly enrolled in the Court of Chancers’; 
the signatures of the members, 226 in number, 
include the best-known members of the 
profession of the time. The deed recites 
the rules and regulations for membership 
and for the distribution of the funds, and 
provides for regular monthly meetings at 
the sign of Saint Martin, in St. Martin's 
Lane. Handel took an especial and active 
interest in the welfare of the Society, com¬ 
posing concertos and giving concerts for the 
benefit of its funds, and at his death bequeath¬ 
ing to it a legacy of £ 1000. The Handel Com¬ 
memoration held in Westminster Abbey in 
1784 brought a further addition of £6000. In 
1789 George III granted the Society a royal 
charter, by virtue of which its management is 
vested in the hands of the " Governors " and 
the "Court of Assistants", In 1804. the funds 
of the Society not being in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion, the king gave a donation of 500 guineas. 
Considerable sums have been given or bc- 
queathed to the Society by members of the 
musical profession. 

The Society gives away annually a con¬ 
siderable sum to relieve distress, which amount 
is provided by donations from the public, 
subscriptions and donations of members of 
the Society, and interest on the Society’s 
funded property. 

1 he Society now includes both male and 
female professional musicians, having been 
amalgamated in 1866 with the Royal Society 
of Female Musicians, established in 1830. 
as the Royal Society of Musicians then made 
no provision for the admission of female mem¬ 
bers. 

There is, says Burney, " no lucrative em¬ 
ployment belonging to this Society, excepting 
small salaries to the secretary and collector, so 
that the whole produce of Iwnefits and sub¬ 
scriptions is net, and clear of all deductions 
or drawbacks ”. 

The Society's rooms were, until 1931, at No. 
12 Lisle Street, Leicester Square, and are now 
at No. .0 Stratford Place, W.i. They contain 
many things of musical interest — manuscripts, 
autographs, letters and other relics, and a 
collection of portraits of composers and 
executants, including Handel, Bach, Corelli, 
Geminiani, Haydn, Purcell and Rossini, and 
a life-size painting of George III by Gains¬ 
borough, which that king presented to the 
Society. 

w. h. c., adds. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HALL. See Old 

Vic. 

... Ro y* r ' AIphon«e. Sff Auber (‘ I.cs Premier* Pa, * 
'?•)• Donireiu (’ Favorite \ lib.). Favorite i Donizetti. 
UbX Franck (' Valet de ferine \ lib.). Cevarrc 
lib.). Lombardi (Verdi, tram.). Kowini 
( Robert Bruce . pamccio). Verdi (* Jfruialcm \ lib.). 

ROYER, Joseph (Nicolas Pancrace) ( b . 

Burgundy, c. 1700; d . Paris, 11 Jan. 1755). 

French clavecinist and composer. He came 
of a noble family, but settled in Paris in 1725 
as teacher of the harpsichord. Like Rameau, 
he wrote in his youth music for some plays by 
Piron, e.g. ‘ Lr Facheux Veuvage ’ (1725) and 
' Credit est mort ’ (1726). In 1748 he became 
director and lessee of the Concert Spiritucl 
and, having been for some time a musician-in¬ 
ordinary to the king, he bought in 1753 from 
B. de Bury the place of Maitrc de Musiquc de 
la Chambrc du Roy. In Dec. 1753 he was 
appointed inspector at the Opera, a post he 
held till his death. 

Royer produced the following operas • 
•Pirrhus' (1730), * /aide ' (1739), • |. c 

Pouvoir d'Amour ’ (1743), • Alrnasis ’ (1748) 
and • Myrtil' (1750). He also set Voltaire's 
' Pandore , which was rehearsed at the 
Marquise de Villeroy'i in 1752, but never 
performed in public. A . L> 

ROZE, Marie (Hippolytc, born Ponsin) 
2 *H|6; d. nr. Paris, 21 June 

1926). 

French soprano singer. She received in¬ 
struction in singing from Mocker at the Paris 
Conservatoire, and in 1865 gained two first 
prizes. She made her debut on 1 (> Aug. of that 
year at the Op^ra-Comique as Marie, in 

iii ' 0|>rra ° f ,ha ‘ namc * and •“ <»»rr con¬ 
cluded an engagement for the next three years 
there. She created the part of Djelma in 
Atiber s U Premier Jour de bonheur ’ at his 
request, on 15 Feb. 1868. After further in¬ 
struction from Wartel she appeared at the 
< >pcra as Marguerite in Gounod's * Faust ’ 
(2 Jan. 1870), but returned to the Opera- 

a>n»quc 10 create Ihc parl of >annc in 
Flo,o>v 5 LOmh,r 7 July ,B 7 „. Ar „. r 
Franco-Prim,an war she sang for a season at 
Brussels and elsewhere, and on 30 Apr. 1872 
hrst appeared in London, at the Italian Opera 
Drury Lane, as Marguerite and as Marcelline 
in Cherubim s 1 Les Deux Journ6cs * The 
ensuing seas.,ns, until 1881 (except 1878 and 
1880 , she sang at that theatre or at Her 
Majesty s, becoming a great favourite. After 
singing at the Birmingham Festival of 1882 
with great success she was with the Carl Rosa 
Company from 1883 .0 .889. I„ , 8 qo she 
settled m Paris as a teacher of singing, re- 
appearmg at long intervals in London and 
the English provinces in concerts. She made a 

5^2? lOUr ,n , ,8 94 i *»cr la,, appearance in 
London was as late as 1903. a. c., abr. 

ROZHOK. See Alphorn. 
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ROZIERS. See Rosiers (Andre de). 

ROZKOSNtf, Josef Richard (b . Prague, 
2! Sept. 1833; d. Prague, 3 June 1913). 

Czech composer. Having received a gen¬ 
eral education, he studied at the Academy 
of Painting in Prague. During that time he 
took private pianoforte lessons under several 
outstanding teachers, particularly under 
TomASek. On returning from a successful 
artistic tour, he studied composition with J. B. 
Kittl. Later he held a financial post in 
Prague and devoted himself diligently to 
composition. He became popular by his 
numerous instrumental works, particularly 
pianoforte pieces, as well as his songs and part- 
songs, but he found his most congenial outlet 
in the composition of operas. In the years 
1870-1905 he composed no less than eleven 
works of this kind, but three of them remained 
unproduccd. He was a versatile and tasteful 
eclectic influenced chiefly by Smetana and both 
French and German romanticism (Gounod, 
Mendelssohn). The best of his operas are the 
following: 

' Svamjanskl proud v * (' The Rapid* of Si. John ’) (libretto 
by E. RufTer), 3 acts. prod. Prague. 3 Oci. 1871. 

' Pope Ilea ‘ C Cinderella ’) (lib. by O. Hostinsky), 3 acts. 

prod. Prague. 31 May 1885. 

' Cern* jerero' (' The Black l.ake ') (lib. by K. Kadner 
after Heyduk's poem ‘ Dtd&v odkaz * * |* Grand¬ 
father's Heritage ’J). 3 acts. prod. Prague. 6 Jan. 
1906. 

C. t. 

ROZO CONTRERAS, Jos* (*. Bocha- 
lema, Santander del Norte, 7 Jan. 1894). 

Colombian bandmaster and composer. 
During his military service he learnt to play 
the flute, clarinet and saxophone, and after 
having been a music teacher at Bucaramanga 
for several years he was sent, in 1924, by the 
local government of Santander del Norte to 
Rome, where he studied composition with 
Ccsarc Dobici and military band technique 
with Alessandro Vassclla. In 1929-31 he 
continued his studies at the New Vienna Con¬ 
servatory with Jeno ZAdor and Rudolf Nilius. 
On his return to Colombia he became band¬ 
master to his old regiment, and after various 
other provincial appointments, director of the 
National Band of BogotA, which he reorgan¬ 
ized completely in 1934. He is also Inspector 
General of Military Bands in Colombia and 
has undertaken many tours through the 
country with his own band. An orchestral 
piece of his was broadcast to Latin America 
and recorded for the London Transcription 
Service by the B.B.C. orchestra under Sir 
Adrian Boult in 1942. n. f. 

R6ZSA, Miklos (i.e. Nicholas) (*. Buda¬ 
pest, 18 Apr. 1907). 

American composer of Hungarian origin. 
He received his first violin lessons from Lajos 
Bcrkovits when about five years of age, and 
in later years he also took up the viola and 
pianoforte. His first endeavours in composi¬ 


tion date from 1915. After graduating from 
his secondary schools in Budapest (1925) he 
went to Leipzig, where he studied music at 
the Conservatory under Hermann Grabner 
(composition) and at the University under 
Theodor Kroyer (musicology). During the 
final years of his studies he often deputized for 
Grabner in his classes, and in 1929 he received 
his diplomas with honours. 

Rozsa’s first appearance before the public 
also took place in 1929, when a piece for 
violin and orchestra was performed under 
Heinrich Labor at the Albert Hall, Leipzig: 
the work made a very favourable impression 
and attracted the attention of Karl Straube, 
at that time cantor of St. Thomas's Church. 
From 1932 Rozsa lived in Paris, and his works 
began to figure frequently on the programmes 
of various European orchestras. Among them 
' Thema, Variationen und Finale * and 
' Capriccio, pastorale e danza ' may be said 
to be the most successful. The former was 
heard in Amsterdam, Budapest (1934). 
Dresden (1936), Chicago (1937), The Hague, 
New York (1943), Philadelphia (1948) and 
Vienna; and the latter, after a particularly 
successful first performance at Baden-Baden 
( 1 939 )* « n many American cities. In 1935 
he went to London and wrote a ballet for 
the Markova-Dolin company and music for 
a number of films; since 1940 he has been 
living at Hollywood, California. 

Rozsa was awarded, for two consecutive 
years, the substantial Francis Joseph Prize of 
the Budapest Municipality (1937. * 93 ®) I in 
940 an honorary degree was conferred on 
him by the New York College of Music; in 
*943 he received the Award of Merit of the 
National Association of American Composers; 
in 1946 and 1948 he was given the Academy 
Award of the Academy of Acts and Sciences, 
Hollywood: and in 1947 he won the first 
prize of * The Musical Courier '. He was 
appointed professor of composition at the 
University of Southern California in 1945. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

BALLET 

' Hungaria' ( 1935 )- 


FILM MUSIC 

• A Double Life.’ 

• Kipling's Jungle Book.' 

• The Lost Week-End.' 

• Madame Bovary * (after Flaubert). 

‘ Quo Vadis ? * (after Sienkicwicz). 

' Spellbound.' 

•The Thief of Baghdad.* 

CHORAL WORK 

' For Everything there it a Reason \ motet for unaccomp. 
chorus (Ecclesiastes). Op. ao (1940)- 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

‘ Noedungarische Bauemlieder und Tanze ' 09 * 9 )- 

^iSSade fu'r 9 kkines Orchester ' (* 932 )- 
Scherzo. 
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Op . 

13. ■ Thema, Variationen und Finale ’ (1933). 

14. * Capriccio, pastorale c danza * (1938). 

17. Concerto for stgs. (1943). 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 

3. Rhapsody for cello (1929). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

L ‘ Trio-Serenade ‘ for vn., viola & cello (1927). 

2. Quintet. F mi. for 2 vns.. viola, cello & pf. (1928). 

4. ‘ Variationen uber ein ungarischcs Bauernlied ' for 

vn. & pf. (1929). 

7. Duo for vn. & pt (i 93 >)> 

8. Duo for cello & pf. (1931). 

15. Sonata for 2 vns. (I 933 >- 
22. String Quartet (1930). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

9. Variations 1 1 9^2). 


12. ‘ Bagatellen 


StUcke fur Spiel und Tan*) 


(•932). 

19. ' Kaleidoscope \ 6 pieces (1945). 

21. Sonata (1948). 

SONGS 

16. 2 Songs for contralto & pf. (Lord Vansittart) (1940). 

. . J- *• w. 

ROZYCKI, Hyacinihuo (Jacek) ( b . ?; 

d. ?). 

Polish 17th-ccntury composer. lie was a 
pupil either of M. Scacchi or more likely of 
Bartlomirj Pfkicl, and was appointed con¬ 
ductor of the royal chapel in Warsaw in 1657, 
after Pckicl’s resignation and departure for 
Cracow. Krizycki remained at this post 
almost until his death. Me was the only 
musician attached to the court during the 
reign of four Polish monarchs (Jan Kazimir, 
Mil hut Koryhut, Jan III and Augustus II) 
with the title of Royal Secretary. In 1697, 
when the Elector of Saxony became King of 
Poland, the royal chapel was transferred from 
Warsaw to Dresden, the permanent residence 
of Augustus II (1697-1733), and the con¬ 
ductors of the “ Polnische Kupelle ” there 
were Rozycki and J. C. Schmidt. 

K6/.ycki's compositions, not published dur¬ 
ing the composer’s lifetime, are numerous and 
include the following: 

In Tiir. Archives or me Cracow Caiiieoral 
Charter 

' Aetrrna Christi munera.’ 

• Actcma Christi munera * (second version). 

• Aurora lucis runl.ii 1 (dated 1681. incomplete). 

' Chorus novae Jerusalem 1 (incomplete). 

• Exultat orbis gaudiis.' 

' (•.tilde coelcslis civilas.' 

' Jesu corona celsior.’ 

• 1 ..tudes ad lawles iungite.' 

' Omni die die Mariae.' 

' Regina terrae. regina coeli.’ 

' Sacris solemniis.’ 

'.Salvatoris mater pia.‘ 

' Verbum tupemum prodiens.' 

In the University Ijbrary. Cracow 

• Exultemus, Concerto de SpirituS.’ (dated 4 Mar. 16741 

for 2 S.B. and organ. 

' Fidelis servus. Motetto . . . de quolibet Saneto • 

' Sanctut. Concerto de Martvribus ’ (1676). 
Magnmceinus in cantico, Concerto de Sanctis* (1674). 
In the State Library. Warsaw 

! A ve . S * n,lluimj Maria. Concerto de B.M.V.* (i6*J7» 
Catharmae Virginis.' ' 

Confitebor * (incomplete). 

Litamae de Beata Virgine Maria * (1679). 

• Missa concena * (1720). 


‘ O sydus Hispaniae, Concerto de S. Antonio.’ 

* Regina terrae.’ 

In the Town Library, Gdansk (Danzig) 

‘ Dixit Dominus ’ (dated 1688). 

* Magnificat ’ (1688). 

By 1950 two of Rozycki's works were pub¬ 
lished by the Publications de la Musique 
Anciennc Polonaise in Warsaw. c. r. ii. 

Bibi. — Ciiybinski, A., ’Jacek Rdiyclti ’ (’Musical 

Review ’. 1911). 

’Jacek Rbzycki ’ (Lw6w, 1926). 

' Jacek Rtoycki ’, monograph in Polish (Warsaw. 

1938-40). 

R6ZYCKI, Ludomir (b. Warsaw, 6 Nov. 
1884; d. Katowice, 1 Jan. 1953). 

Polish composer. His father, Alcksandcr 
Rozycki, was himself a composer and a 
teacher at the Warsaw Conservatory. His 
mother, Anna, born Marikowska, also attended 
that school. The atmosphere of a house where 
the family's interests centred in concerts and 
the teaching, playing and discussion of music 
fostered the young boy’s genius for music, 
w hich showed itself at a very early age. When 
he was seven years of age his father began to 
teach him the pianoforte, and he was after¬ 
wards taught by Ciszcwski. A few years later 
Rozycki was sent to tjic W arsaw Conservatory. 
There he studied the pianoforte first under 
Zawireki, then under Michalowski, and theory 
with Koguski and Bicrnarki. He then joined 
the composition class of Z>gmunt Xoskowski, 
where he met Szymanowski, Apolinary 
Szeluto and Gregor Filclberg. With these 
fellow-students Rozycki formed a new school 
known as Young Poland. Under Xoskowski, 
a severe teacher, Rdiycki went through all 
the species of counterpoint, till he reached 
a stage at which he was allowed to write what 
he pleased, displaying his melodic invention 
and striking harmonic features. He left the 
Warsaw Conservatory in 1903 with distinction 
and was awarded the gold medal for composi¬ 
tion. 

The same year two of his larger works were 
performed : his first symphonic poem, ‘ Stan- 
czyk \ inspired by a famous oil painting by 
Matejko and conducted by Emil Mlynarski, 
and the 4 Ballade ’ for pianoforte and or¬ 
chestra, played by Rosenbaum, the composer 
conducting the Warsaw Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra. W ith these two works and some lesser 
compositions for pianoforte in his portfolio, 
having obtained a recommendation from 
Mlynarski to Richard Strauss, Rozycki went 
to Berlin in Sept. 1904. A few days after his 
arrival there he visited Strauss, who, im¬ 
patiently awaiting a tiler who was to repair a 
stove in his study, took Rozycki for the 
expected workman and bitterly attacked him 
for being late.' Strauss spent a few hours 

' “"W episode came to the ear* of the Ameri¬ 

can editor of H.e Musical Courier ’, who shortly after¬ 
wards published the story in an article entitled ’ Richard 
Strauss and Ludomir Rblycki ’. 
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studying Rozycki’s manuscripts, with the 
result that he encouraged the younger com¬ 
poser and gave him a recommendation to his 
own publisher. 

During Roiycki's three years in Berlin he 
became a pupil of Humperdinck. He wrote 
his first chamber work, a Sonata for cello and 
pianoforte, and many orchestral works, such 
as two symphonic |XH-ms, * Boleslaw the 
Bold after a drama by S. NVyspiariski, and 
’ Pan Twardowski ’, on a Polish folk tale. 
It was in Berlin that he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Slcfania Mlawska, whom he married 
a few years later. 

After his return to Poland he was appointed 
conductor of the Lw6w Opera and teacher of 
theory at the Conservators-. The works 
composed during his stay at Lw6w are 
marked by much relinement and maturity. 
The symphonic poem ‘ Anhelli ’, inspired by 
the poetical masterpiece of Stowacki, the 
symphonic prelude * Mona I.isa Gioconda ’, 
after Mcrczhkovsky’s novel * I^eonardo da 
Vinci and incidental music beautifully 
scored for the theatrical production of 
Krasirtski’s drama * Irydion' showed the 
significant characteristics of a composer with 
unmistakable dramatic gifts. His mastery in 
delineating characters and realizing his 
musical intentions heralded the appearance of 
an operatic writer of European importance, 
the first in Poland since Moniuszko, ami these 
forecasts proved to lx* justified when Rozvcki’s 
first opera, ' Boleslaw the Bold *, was staged 
at Lw6w on 11 Feb. 1909. In this work he ex¬ 
plored and exploited all the achievements of 
the post-Wagnerian period and of the Italian 
masters (Giordano, Leoncavallo, Puccini) and 
applied them with his own dramatic power 
and new instrumental colouring. Here spoke 
a composer who, although very young, was 
fully aware of his aims. 

In 1912 Rozycki moved to Warsaw, where 
his second opera, * Medusa *, was produced. 
This work describes a scene from Leonardo 
da Vinci's life and his unrequited love for the 
beautiful Gaspara, in revenge for whose 
refusal to marry him he paints her portrait 
and gives it the head of Medusa. The 
composer here displays his melodic gift, 
especially in the scenes where the crowds 
extol the beauty of Gaspara and the fame of 
Leonardo. The most characteristic quality 
of this opera is a skilful amalgamation of two 
contrasted styles: Slavonic romanticism and 
Italian bfl canto. 

Shortly after the Warsaw performance of 
‘ Mcduza ’, which was received with great 
enthusiasm, Rdzycki left Poland and began 
an artistic journey through Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, Italy and France. In Paris he composed 
a pianoforte Quintet in C minor, a milestone 
not only in Rozycki’s own achievement in this 


field but in Polish chamber music as a whole. 
This work, first performed by Loewcnsohn in 
Berlin and later by the Scvdik Quartet, 
aroused great interest and received high praise 
from the German press. 

In 1914 Rozycki began to write a new 
opera. Jerzy 2 ulawski, the author of a drama 
entitled * Eros and Psyche ’, which had 
already been performed at Lw6w (1903) with 
some incidental music by Jan Gall, himself 
adapted the libretto. Rozycki wrote the full 
score of this 4-act opera in less than seven 
weeks. The outbreak of the 1914-18 war, 
fatal to the artistic life of Berlin, cancelled 
Rozycki's ambitious plan to have his new 
work performed there. Moreover he became 
involved in serious financial embarrassments. 
Fortunately his great friends, the violinist 
Carl Flcsch and the pianist Ignacy Friedman, 
were able to use their influence to persuade 
the management of the Berlin Secession to 
grant permission to organize a concert in a 
hall normally used for picture exhibitions. 
That concert, devoted wholly to Roiycki’s 
compositions and performed by such artists 
as Flcsch, Friedman and Claire Dux of the 
Berlin ()|>cra, aroused great interest in those 
unusual surroundings. Among those present 
was the Intendant of the Breslau Opera, 
Waldemar Runge, who expressed his sincere 
desire to give the first performance of ' Eros 
and Psyche ’, and within a few months the 
work was produced at Breslau. Its over¬ 
whelming success became known to the 
director of the Berlin Volksbuhne, Leo Kesten- 
berg, who organized a concert of R 64 ycki’s 
works in which Tila Durieux, Laubcthal and 
the Bluthner Symphony Orchestra took part. 
By 1917-18 Roiycki had surmounted all his 
difficulties so far as his operatic career was 
concerned, and it reached its summit when 
‘ Eros and Psyche ’, already performed in 
many operatic theatres throughout Germany, 
was almost simultaneously staged at Stuttgart. 
Poznan and Warsaw. In this opera Rozycki 
displayed all his dramatic power, skill and 
mastery. It is an immortal song of the human 
soul (Psyche) longing desperately for freedom, 
love and happiness. The Berlin critic, Adolf 
Weissmann, wrote of it thus : 

Hit [R6/vcki’tl crcativencts exprettet itself in all forint 
of mutic; in tvmplionic poems. chamber mutic. tonct 

and pianoforcc mutic : butthechicfdomainofhitarthetin 

hisoperat. Hr it the firtt Pole toenrich the development oi 
Kurooean opera with the nourithinc Slavonic-Folith 

elememt_He formed neither a “ tehool nor a new 

mutical cult, but he did compote mutic in which tnat 
wonderful and powerful art becomes enchanted. 

On 9 May 1921 the Warsaw Opera gave 
the first performance of a new work by 
Rozvcki, the ballet ‘ Pan Twardowski \ based 
on a famous novel by J. I. Kraszewski. Il»s 
ballet, full of sparkling and vivacious rhythms 
and marvellous orchestral effects, was the 
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first Polish large-scale ballet to be performed 
abroad: in Copenhagen, Prague, Brno, Mo- 
ravska Ostrava, Zagreb, Belgrade and Vienna. 
By '939 fi a< * been performed over 800 times 
in Warsaw alone. 

His later opera, 1 Casanova first per¬ 
formed in Warsaw in June 1923 under the 
musical direction of Artur Rodzifiski, was 
very soon staged at Bratislava under Oscar 
Nedbal, then in Belgrade and Antwerp. This 
work, full of lightness, humour and wit, 
became widely popular in Poland, and one 
aria from it, ‘ Caton \ has been sung all over 
the country. But both the operas 1 Eros and 
Psyche ’ and ‘ Casanova * had to share their 
popularity with Rwfcycki's later stage works, 
* Beatrix Ccnci * The Devilish Mill 1 and 
his second ballet, 1 Apollo and the Maiden \ 

Rdzycki’s style may be defined as dramatic 
and programmatic. His particular and acute 
sense and subtlety in outlining the characters 
of his operas and ballets is quite amazing. He 
is utterly sincere in expressing his emotions; 
at the same time his forms, whether in chamber 
music, symphonic poems or pianoforte pieces, 
arc logical, well shaped and balanced. A 
remarkable stability of genius is shown by the 
fact that, though fully aware of all the changes 
that have been recently occurring in the 
musical sphere, his own musical outlook re- 
inained unchanged while yet he kept pace with 
new currents. 

Rbiycki, who had Ixcn domiciled at Kato¬ 
wice since the second world war, also wrote 
numerous articles, essays and criticisms for 
many papers and published a new and 
revised edition of Xoskowski’s text-book on 
counterpoint, enlarging it by a section on 
fugue, tor many years he acted as chairman 
of the Association of Polish Composers in 
Warsaw, and lie was awarded many State 
prizes and distinctions. In Jan. 1951 a 
golden jubilee was organized in Poland to 
commemorate and celebrate the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary ol his musical activities. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
OPERAS 


3 °. 1 Boleslaw Smialy * (• Boleslaw the Bold ') (Ubre.u 
^,9 Ck, * ndCr Band,ow ‘ k *>. P»od. I.w6w. 11 Feb 

' N !^“:S. by C “" y Jd,enU >* Warsaw 

40. ‘ Eros i Psyche ' (lib. by Jerzy 2 ulaw»ki,. p ro d. (u 
VOL. VU 


1917; (in Polish) 
Krzcwihski), proil. 


op . 

German) Breslau, 10 Mar. 

Warsaw, a Sept. 1917. 

47. 'Casanova* (lib. by Julian 
Warsaw. 3 June 1923. 

53 - ' Beatrix Cenci' (lib. after a drama by Julius/ 
Slowacki written by the Composer ami his wife), 
prod. Warsaw. 10 Jan. 1927. 

- Mlyn diabelski' < r The Devilish Mill'), prod. 

Po/nan, 1931. * 

— * Pani Walewska (VMadamcWalewska*) (unfinished). 

BALLETS 

4 acts (scenario after a novel by 


— ’ Pan Twardowski 


• k Vi Kr -* 1 ucv " k ' ) ' P'°l- Warsaw. 9 May 19/1. 
Apollo 1 dzsewezyna (• Apollo and the Maiden ') 

IrMItn lAMl 9 


(comp. 1938). 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
Kradhski s ' Nielvoska Komedia 1 and ' Irydion '. 
bhakespeare s The Merchant of Venice \ 

Molicre s Le Malade imaginaire 

CHORAL WORKS 
— Cantata (Jan Kaspiowic/) (191a). 

40. bongs for mixed clionis a tat+'Ua (1928) 

1. Uioina (Spring). 

/. Kolvtanka (Lullaby). 

3 - Pieiii /eglar/y (Sailors Song). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

'• .* S*5*" yk j P®f ,n (HK*3). 

' 1 ' BoW * w U -' d *vmpl,. 

~ • Ss Jr**?** '• iym p h - p^*» (1906). 

\\ • K?i K v fiW MF" S . ,ov,J,ki ' ('«)• 

*' ‘ ,u < Ksng C.ophetua'). syinph. poem 

“ ' ''r 9 'd W ' J " t4 ’ Varwvianne ') symph. poem 

29 C *°f‘?" d * *. »>»nph. prelude (1910). 

Suita lanec/iia in 4 inovements (1011-12) 

.* ■* «*■»» 

P (t^-46 , ; r ° <lyM> '’ ( "" ,c So,emn Polonaise') 

SOI.° INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
a. • Ballade ' for nf. (1904). 

4 J. n. t-owerto No. 1 (1917-18). 

IT. Concerto No. 7 (19**). 

” Concerto (1944). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
' Dtwony ' (• The BeUs ) (1943-44). 

RECITATION AND ORCHESTRA 

' : (S3r<, , s ^K“' «■ ■"** - o** ■> 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
1 « ,pi <» 9 os>. 

5 - 2 Melodies for vn.. cello & pf. (,903). 

l° r * Nocturnes l or «***<> * |»f (itxSl. 

35 - If. Quintet. C mi. (19,3). 9 ° 9, ‘ 

49 - Struig Quartet (1916 . 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

Sonata, A mi., for vn. (1902). 

10. Sonata for cello (1906). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

a Sonatas (C mi.. F i mi.). ,902-3. 

— Variations A mi. (1903). 

2 . Preludes ( 1904 ). 

3- Nocturnes 1904 ). 

6 • n ‘ C Di ' p, . av of Waves ') (.904). 

b. Quatre Impromptus • (1904). 1 

* The score was lost during the War.,... - ■ • 
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11. Fantasy (1906)- 

15.3 Pieces (‘ Legende \ * Melancolic *, ‘ Po*me *) 
(1906). 

25. ’ Balladyna *, poem (1909)- 

26. ‘ Contes d’une horloge ’ (1915). 

36. ' Miscellanea ’ <I 9 * 5 >- 

37. ‘ Tance politic 1 (‘ Polish Dances *) (1915). 

39. 1 Szkicc • (* Sketches *). 

42. ' Intermezzo’ (1915). 

— 6 ’ Fantasicstucke ’ («o« 9 >- 

50. ‘ Italia ’ (3 pieces) (1923). 

52. 4 Pieces (1924). 

58. 6 Pieces (1924). 

SONGS 

9. Cycle (Micinski) (1906). 

12. Cycle (Jcllcnta) (1906). 

1 4 . Cycle (Nietzsche & Ibsen) (1906). 

16. Cycle (Micihiki) (1906). 

19. No. I. 2 Songs: ’Serenade’ and ' Labfdi ’ 
(’ The Swan ’) (1906-7). 

No. 2. ’ Jasna Lcdnica ’ (1906-7). 

51. ' Erotics 1 <3 songs) (1923). 

C. R. H. 

RUB-A-DUB. See Rataplan. 

RUBATO (Ital. = robbed). The meaning of 
the term tempo rubato may be defined as the 
effect of pitch upon duration, a definition 
which holds also if we extend pitch to mean a 
cluster of pitches, in counterpoint, harmony or 
orchestration. In music everything is relative : 
no element enters in without modifying, how¬ 
ever slightly, other elements. A note held for 
a certain length at one pitch does not affect us 
in the same way as when held at another, and 
this difference of affection is expressed by alter¬ 
ing slightly the duration. This alteration is a 
matter of nice judgment, and the act of rubato 
is a golden opportunity for the exercise of 
economy, without which it is apt to defeat its 
own end. 

The term has suffered from a misconception. 
The rule has been given and repeated indis¬ 
criminately that the " robbed ” time must be 
“ paid back " within the bar. That is absurd, 
because the bar-line is a notational, not a 
musical matter. But there is no necessity to 
pay back even within the phrase: it is the 
metaphor that is wrong. Rubato is the free 
element in time, and the more it recognizes the 
norm the freer it is. The law which it has to 
recognize is the course of the music as a whole; 
not a bar but a page, not a page but a move¬ 
ment. If it does not do this it becomes spas¬ 
modic and unmeaning, like correspondence 
which is too much underlined. 
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RUBBRA, Edmund (b . Northampton, 23 
May 1901). 

English composer. He was the son of 
working-class parents, and his father, Edmund 
James Rubbra, although apprenticed as a 
watch and clock repairer, worked at the time 
of the composer’s birth in a last factory. His 
mother was a daughter of a small tradesman 
in the leather trade. Rubbra thus did not 
enjoy the advantage of a musical background, 
though an untutored love for music existed in 
both his parents. His mother was a leading 
soprano in a Northampton choir for many 
years and his father had ap encyclopaedic 
knowledge of the Verdi operas and of old 
songs and ballads, which he played by car on 
the piano. A brother of the composer’s father, 
Bertram Rubbra, who became blind at the 
age of three, was a pianist of real talent and a 
composer in a small way. 

Although so poor, Rubbra's parents did 
everything they could to help his early efforts 
to play the pianoforte. This was made easier 
by the fact that an uncle was proprietor of a 
local music shop, which had but limited space 
for the storing of pianos. These instruments 
were thus apt to overflow into Edmund’s house. 
It was then his duty, from which his parents 
benefited by an occasional commission, to 
demonstrate the quality of the pianos to 
potential purchasers. This music shop of his 
uncle's was the haunt of all the young Rubbra’s 
spare hours. In it all his small savings went 
on the purchase of music mostly by the, at that 
time, revolutionary composers Debussy and 
Cyril Scott. 

His piano teachers, of whom there were a 
succession, were mostly obscure local musi¬ 
cians. His early musical development was 
thus without direction, and he reached out 
instinctively to all that was exotic, not only in 
music, but in literature and religion, dismissing 
the classics as so much dead matter. At the 
age of fourteen he left school and went to work 
first as an office boy at a boot and shoe factory 
and later as a railway clerk. Composing had 
started while he was at school; it became more 
continuous when, at the age of fifteen, he set 
some words by Walter Scott. He even planned 
a highly romantic opera on ‘ The Lady of the 
Lake \ but lack of technique put a stop to it 
after the initial bars. 

In 1916 Rubbra organized a concert of 
works by Cyril Scott. This proved a turning- 
point in his career for, unknown to him, a 
friend sent a programme to Scott, who became 
so interested as to propose lessons. For a year 
or two Rubbra journeyed to London for fort¬ 
nightly tuition. There is a certain irony in the 
fact that it should have been through the 
exotic figure of Cyril Scott that Rubbra 
entered the musical world ; certainly it would 
be difficult to imagine two musical personal- 
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•ties more sharply opposed than those revealed 
in the representative work of Scott and 
Rubbra respectively. The immediate result of 
the contact with Scott was, however, that 
through him Rubbra met Evlyn Howard 
Jones, the pianist, who proposed that he 
should enter for the composition scholarship 
at Reading University. This he gained in 
* 9 1 9 , and surer technical foundations were 
then laid by piano studies with Howard Jones 
and composition lessons with Holst. A year 
later Rubbra obtained an open composition 
scholarship at the R.C.M. in London. There 
he had the same teachers, with the addition of 
R. O. Morris for counterpoint. The stimu¬ 
lating contact with Holst was of immense 
value to Rubbra, especially since their 
respective approaches to their art had much 
in common ; but the objective judgment of 
Morris was in some ways the most important 
influence in Rubbra's early training. 

Since leaving the R.C.M. Rubbra has lived 
for the most part in the country, working 
steadily at his composition and making his 
living by teaching, by journalism and by 
writing incidental music for plays. In 1933 
lie married the French violinist Antoinette 
Chaplin and in 1937 he obtained the Collard 
Fellowship of the Worshipful Company of 
Musicians. During the second world war he 
.served first as an A.A. gunner and later as a 
member of an Army Music Unit. The piano- 
trio team which now bears his name is a legacy 
from this period of war service. In 1947 
Rubbra was appointed a lecturer in music in 
the Faculty of Music at Oxford University. 
He was elected a Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford. In 1948 he was received into the 
Roman Catholic church and in 1949 the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music was con¬ 
ferred on him by Durham University. 

Rubbra revealed his stature as a major 
composer only comparatively late in his 
career; but from his first works he betrayed 
the bent of his mind towards a melodic and 
lyrical approach to his art. From the start 
his music has been consistent and personal in 
style, with almost no hint of the English folk¬ 
song cult which flourished during the period of 
his apprenticeship. Nonetheless the influence 
of Vaughan Williams, Holst and Morris un¬ 
doubtedly encouraged him to explore the 
polyphonic and monodic music of 16th- and 
17th-century England, and the techniques 
suggested by this music gradually became the 
decisive factor in the evolution of his own 
mature idiom. Thus the treatment of the solo 
vocal line in the Spenser Sonnets for tenor and 
string quartet resembles Dowland's, both in 
us handling of the expressive potentialities ot 
the text and in its fondness for conjunct move¬ 
ment and flexible rhythm; while the polv- 
phony of the ‘Five Motets' for unaccompanied 


chorus derives from that of the English madri- 
galists, though the harmonic combinations 
which result from the flow of the parts may be 
relatively recondite. The two sets of madri¬ 
gals, the two Masses (one English and one 
Latin), the Psalms for contralto and piano 
and the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis are 
later examples of these techniques. They do 
not become less original for being harmonic¬ 
ally more conservative than the earlier pieces. 

In his early instrumental music Rubbra 
naturally makes more compromise with the 
traditional homophony of the 18th and 19th 
centuries; the piano writing of the second 
violin Sonata, for instance, makes considerable 
use of arpeggio figurations, though it is true 
that the arpeggios betray a Hols ban partiality 
for fourths rather than thirds. Even in his 
instrumental works the basis of Rubbra's 
thought is still lyricism ; and his conception of 
form is dominated by melodic and polyphonic 
growth rather than by the 19th-century 
principle of tonal conflict. It was only in 1937 
that Rubbra attempted to apply his melodic 
anti polyphonic conception of music to the 
traditional form of the orchestral symphony; 
but it is hardly excessive to say that since then 
the whole of his creative output has centred 
around his attempt to make free polyphonic 
lino the basis of symphonic construction. 

I he first two of his five symphonies make 
severe demands on the listener. This is not 
because there is anything abstruse about their 
tonality and harmony, which is basically 
diatonic, but rather because the continuity of 
their melodic and polyphonic growth is so 
logical and unremitting. The orchestration 
shows scarcely any concern for the possi- 
In lilies of orchestral colour, nothing on which 
the senses can linger and the nerves relax, 
the form of the music is the growth of the 
fine ; the "second subjects”, for instance, arc 
hardly ever <ontra«in R ideas, but rather new 
evolutions from or transfigurations of the old. 
Here we see Rubbra’s characteristic technique 
of the extension of a phrase by song-like 
passages flowing in conjunct motion, and by 
the use of figurations in quickening time- 
values, revolving round a fixed point. His 
fondness for rhythmic oslmali and sustained 
internal pedals may be a legacy from his 
teacher Holst. I hey give the music stability 
and smew, counteracting the extreme freedom 
of the mclodicaliy derived modulations. 

The first movements of the third and fourth 
Symphonies use much the same method as do 
those of the first two; but Rubbra has now 
simplified his polyphony and has introduced 
extended passages in which he uses a homo- 
phonic technique without sacrificing the 
evolutionary, melodic nature of his form. For 
this reason these symphonies are much more 
approachable than the first two. Rubbra has 
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successfully substituted for the conflict theme 
of the 19th-century symphony the idea of a 
lyrical creativity out of which the whole 
structure grows. This *' monistic " lyrical 
creativity is perhaps religious in impetus, just 
as the techniques which Rubbra employs tend 
to derive from the great religious phases of 
European civilization. The culmination of 
Rubbra's work undoubtedly comes in the fifth 
Symphony of 1947-48. W hile the clarity of 
the third and fourth had not been achieved 
without some sacrifice of the intensity ?nd 
grandeur of the second, in the fifth Rubbra 
has written a work which expresses an exj>eri- 
cncc as complex as that of the second, with a 
lyrical lucidity comparable with that of the 
third and fourth. 

The series of live symphonies represents the 
core of Rubbra's contribution. He has. how¬ 
ever. composed a considerable amount of music 
for other media. The concerto-like works for a 
solo instrument with orchestra are remarkable 
for the manner in which Rubbra treats the 
form in accordance with his mclodically 
generative symphonic principles. I le docs not 
often use the classical concerto technique in 
which the soloist and the lulli arc engaged in a 
quad-dramatic dialogue; with him the solo¬ 
ist’s task is usually to act as the mainspring of 
the lyrical impulse. An early example of this 
is the Fantasia for violin and orchestra, which 
open* with the soloist's cadenza and derives 
the main material of the movement from it. 
Much more mature is the later * Sinfonia 
concertanle ' for piano and orchestra, which 
ends with an extremely moving fugue dedicated 
to the memory of Holst. (This movement 
affords an excellent example of Rubbra’s 
melodic style in the midtile period of hi> work ; 
its long, gravely proportioned lines are rooted 
in the lyricism of the voice, but are much more 
chromatic and sinuous than those of his recent 
work.) The * Soliloquy ’ for cello and small 
orchestra, composed just after the fourth 
Symphony, provides an epitome of Rubbra's 
concerto technique. It is one of the most 
consistent of his “ evolutionary " movements: 
the solo instrument takes the lead in suggesting 
the melodic ideas, which expand into other 
related themes. After rising to a final climax 
the lines gradually return to their source in a 
repetition of the solo instrument's opening 
figure. 

Instrumental chamber music does not play 
a very important part in Rubbra's work. The 
Fantasia for two violins and piano is interesting 
as one of the earliest examples of decomposer's 
technique of linear growth, but is hardly a 
success, partly because the lyrical material is 
not yet sufficiently mature, but more because 
the consistency of texture does not come over 
very effectively on the piano. Much finer is 
the string Quartet, for which Rubbra has of 


recent years written a new last movement. 
The only chamber work which can stand 
alongside the symphonies is the cello Sonata 
of 1946. Both the first movement and the 
scherzo use the generative technique of the 
symphonies, and the work ends with a noble 
elegiac fugue. The piano writing is mainly in 
pure melodic parts; the arpeggio figures of 
the violin Sonata have disappeared. 

Rubbra has made particularly impressive 
use of the relationship between chorus and 
orchestra. One of the most beautiful works in 
his earlier, more chromatic and exotic manner 
is the setting of a passage from St. John of the 
Cross, ‘ The Dark Night of the Soul for 
chorus and small orchestra. A fine example 
in his later style is the setting of Vaughan’s 
'The Morning Watch’. The work of the 
17th-century poet Henry Vaughan has made 
an especially direct appeal to Rubbra; the 
temperaments of the two men would seem to 
have close affinities. 

In addition to composition Rubbra wrote a 
considerable quantity of musical journalism 
from about the middle 1930s onwards. This 
has included some of the most searching re¬ 
viewing of new music to appear in current 
periodicals. Despite the fact that as a com¬ 
poser he has shown little interest in the 
instrument, Rubbra is a pianist of remarkable 
powers, excelling in concerted chamber music. 

W. H. M. 
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Op . 

41. 2 Choruses (1935) 

1. Dark Night of the Soul (St- John of the Cross). 

2. O unwithered eagle void (Cecil Collins). 

55. ‘ The Morning Watch ’ (Henry Vaughan) (1941). 
71. Festival Te Deurn (1951). 

UNACCOMPANIED CHORUS 

3. ' Virgin’s Cradle Hymn ’ (anon.) (1922). 

6. ‘ Afton Water ’ (Traditional) (1922). 

10. ‘ My Tocher’s the Jewel ’ (Traditional), arrangement 
(1924). 

37 . 5 Motets (Vaughan, Herrick, Donne & Crashaw) 

46. 3 Bird Songs, for children’s voices (1937). 

51. 3 Madrigals (Campian) (1940). 

32. 2 Madrigab (Campian) (1941). 

60. Motet, * The Revival ’ (Vaughan) (1943). 

76. 3 Motets (Ecclesiasticus, Psalms, James Naylor) 
( 1952 ). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
9. Double Fugue (1924). 

25. Triple Fugue (1929). 

44 - Symphony No. 1 (1936). 

43. Symphony No. 2 (1937). 

47 - Bruhms-Handel Variations, scored for orch. (1938). 
49 . Symphony No. 3 (1939). 

30. Improvisations on Virginal Pieces by Famaby 
_ 0939 ). 

S 3 . Symphony No. 4 (1941). 

36. ’ Introdiuionr e danra alia fuga ’ for small orch. (for 

Vaughan Williams’s 70th birthday) (1942). 

02. I estival Overture (1947). 

63. Symphony No. 3 (1947-48). 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
30. IT. Concerto (1931). 

38. ' Sinfonla concerlante ’ for pf. (1934). 

39. Rhapsody for vn. (1944). 

*°- :5 n !“' r for .'T- <‘?w- 

37 . Soliloquy for cello & small orch. (1943 44 ). 

73 . Viola Concerto (1932). 


VOICE AN 1 ) ORCHESTRA 

23. ’ The Song of the Laverock ’ (F. C. Boden). with 
stgs. & harp (1928). 

aG. ' Ballad of Tristram ’ (traditional Icelandic) for 
baritone A small orch. (1930). 

32. ’ Four Medieval Latin Lyric* ’ for baritone & sirs. 
( 1932 ). 

42 . 3 Sonnets (Edmund Spenser), with slgi. (1933). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
16. Fantasy for 2 vns. A pf. (1923). 

24. 'Lyric Movement ’ for pf. ytet (1929). 

33 . String Quartet No. I. F mi. (1933). 

64. Suite * The Buddha ’. for llute, oboe, vn,. viola A 
cello ( 1947 ). 

GH. Trio for vn.. cello & pf. (1930). 

70. Air and Variations for pipes (1931). 

72. Siring Quartet No. 2. £7 ma. (1932). 


VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC 

2. 2 Song*(1921) 

1. Easter (George Herbert), with stir. trio. 

2. Rosa mundi (Rachael Annand Taylor), will 

2 vns. 

3. 2 Songs with stg. 4 tet (1922) 

1. Tear* (John Dowland). 

2. A Litany (John Fletcher). 

7 . 2 Song* with *tg. 4let (1923) 

l. Rejection (Chaucer). 

.0 .,v a * “•"* «» (Christin Pro*t). 

IM. Rhapsody for soprano, stg. 7 te lf flute. oboe, fUr . 
2 horns & harp (1927). 

43* 5 Sonnets (Spenser) for tenor & stg. atei (iq *0 
77 . O excellent Virgin ’ (Villon) for voice 4 stg ate 
( 1932 ). * 4 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
11. Sonata No. 1 (1925). 

29 . 4 faisy Piece. (.930 
31. Sonata No. a (1931 
74 - Sonatina (195a). 


Op . 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

60. Sonata (1946)- 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
19. Introduction and Fugue (1928). 

ORGAN MUSIC 

69. Prelude and Fugue on a Theme by Cyril Scott 
( 1930 ). 

RECORDER AND HARPSICHORD 
— ‘ Meditationi sopra *' Ccrurs d£sol<* ” 




«s. 


• 5 - 
' 7 - 


a Song* (1922) 

1. Mystery (Ralph Hodgson), unaccompanied. 

2. Jesukin (St. Ita, 480-370), with harp. 

4 Song*(1933) 

1. Cradle Song (Padraic Colum). 

2. There is a lady (anon.). 

3. Who is Silvia? (Shakespeare). 

4. Orpheus (Fletcher). 

3 Songs (1923) 

1. Out in the dark (Edward Thomas). 

2. Hymn to the Virgin (anon.). 

3. It was a lover (Shakespeare). 

14- a Song* (1923) 

1. The Night (Hilaire Belloc). 

2. Slow Spring (Katherine Tynan). 

1 Rune of Hospitality * (anon.) (1923). 

2 Song* (1926) 

1. A Prayer (Ben Jonson). 

2. Invocation to Spring (James Thomson). 

20. 1 A Duan of Barra ' (Murdock Maclean) (1928). 
at. 1 Soon tree a lullaby (Nora Hopper) (1928). 

22. 2 Song* (1928) 

1. Take. O lake those lips away (Shakespeare). 

2. Wl.y so pale and wan (Swkliiig). 

28. A widow bird sale mourning ’ (Shelley) (1030). 

S 3 - ' In dark weather ’ (Mary Webb) (1932). 

34. * Night (Aleman, 630 b.c.) (1941). 

61. 3 Psalm* (1946). 

St/ oho Ptfrigotirdine (use of in 1st Symphony). Sym¬ 
phony. pp 248-49. 

RL'BEBA (Reb*be, Ribibc (not 
Ribiblc 1 ]). The European name given to 
the elongated pear-shaped viol, which was 
later more generally known as the rebrt. It 
was introduced from Moorish Spain, the name 
l>cing derived from the Arabic rabdb or rabdba. 
In the nth century- ' Glossarium I.atino- 
Arabicum ', edited by Scybold, rabdb equates 
with lira dida , which was perhaps a generaliza¬ 
tion, since the Greek lira was a smaller viol. 
We know of the latter from Arabic sources in 
the 9th century. The rubeba of Jerome of Mo¬ 
ravia (r. 1250) was probably a larger instru¬ 
ment. It certainly had two strings tuned, as 
Al-Firfbi (</. c. 950) had advised, a fifth apart. 

We find the rubebt in France in De Mcung 
(c. 1280) and Guillaume dc Machaut ( c . 
1342). That the second vowel was long in 
France, as in Arabic, we know from its re¬ 
currence as rtbnbe (1395). I n England we 
find “ nbibour ” (player of the “ ribibc ”) in 
' Piers Ploughman ’ (c. 1362) and in Scotland 
the “ rybybe ” is quoted by Thomas of 
Ersyldoune a little earlier. It must be noted 
that the 13th-ccntury ‘ Vocabulista in Arabico» 
edited by Schiaparelli says rabdb-viella, 
which agrees with the opinion (“ postea de 
viellis dicemus ”) of Jerome of Moravia (c. 

Why ,hi * “ not to »>e regarded as 
sraonymoui str Risible. 
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! 2 50 )- Also, the ‘ Prompiuarium Parvuloruin* 
[(. > 425 ' equates rybybe with ; ilula. In spite of 
this testimony, what we read in each instance 
is a generalization, since the rubeba, and 
instruments described by other variants of the 
word, was quite distinct from the tielle 
Jythel, which hat! a Hat sound-chest. 


or 


S>taho Lira. Rab.il>. Rebec. Ribible. 

Ruben-*, Pieter Paul. S„ lien..it (P., 


H. C. F. 


c Jnt.it.i 


Blocks (overture 

RUBENSON. Albert ( 4 . Stockholm, 3 o 
Dec. 182b; d. Stockholm, 2 Mar. 1901). 

Swedish composer. He was a pupil at the 
Lcipzin Conservators’ in 1844-48, studying 
counterpoint with M. Hauptmann, composi- 
tion with Cade and violin with Ferdinand 
David. He played violin in the Leipzig 
Oewandhau* orchestra and, on his return to 
Sweden, viola in the Royal Orchestra (1850). 
1,1 ,8 53~57 *><’ was music critic of the • Xv 
tidning for musik \ and in 1859 editor with 
!'• Aorman and F. Hedberg of the * Tidning 
r<»r tcater och musik \ He was elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Academy of Music in 187.* and 
appointed inspector of the Stockholm Con¬ 
servatory in 187a, of which institution he was 
director from 1881 to 190,. ,\s a com|>oser 
Kubenson belonged to the neo-romantic school 
and was an enthusiastic supporter of Schu¬ 
mann, whose works lie and 1.. Norman strove 
to make known in Sweden. Rubrnson tried to 
impart to his own compositions a distinctively 
northern flavour by drawing upon the re¬ 
sources of native folk music, but his works are, 
on the whole, mild in tone and lacking in 
vitality. I hey include music for Bjornsons 

Hate Hu Ida ’ (1865), suites, overtures 
( Julius Caesar \ 1839.', a Symphony in C ma. 
( ,h 59), a string Quartet, partsongs and solo 
songs. K D 

Bint.. —Article* m 1 Sveruk musikiidninr 
i-r; 19.11. |»p. 41.4a; 4 nd in 1 Svca 
., * 36 - 39 . 

Nohlind. r Article in * Allmant Musiklexik.*.’ 
(Mocklinlm, 19*9). 

RUBEUS, Petrus Rosso (b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 151 h-ccntury composer. Motets of 
his arc preserved in manuscripts at Bologna 
(Iacco musicalc 37) and Oxford (Bodl. Can. 
misc. 213). Two Italian ballads are preserved 
at Oxford (ibid.). e . (jj). 

Bibl. — Ron 1 a, \\\, • Studie zur Gnchkhle der Musik 
in it Alien „„ ervten Vieriel des ij. Jahrhunderts’ 
1933). 

Rt)BEZAHL (Opera). See Bache (i). 

RUBIBLE. See Re sue. 

RUBIN, DER (Opera). See Albert (E. d’). 

RUBINELLI, Giovanni Battista (b. 
Brescia, 1753; d. Brescia, 1829). 

Italian singer. He made his first appear¬ 
ance on the stage at the age of eighteen at 
Stuttgart, in Sacchini’s ‘ Calliroc *. For 
some years he was attached to the Duke of 
Wurttcmbcrg’s chapel, but in 1774 he sang at 


1897. 

1902. 


pp. 

i*i». 


RUBINI (G. B.) 

Modena in Paisiello’s ‘Alessandro nell’ Indie’ 
and Anfossi’s ‘ Demofoontc ’. During the 
next few years he performed at all the principal 
theatres in Italy, and in 1786 he went to 
London. He made a successful d£but there in 
a pasticcio called ‘ Virginia ’, his own part in 
which was composed chiefly by Tarchi. He 
next sang with Mara in * Armida and in 
Handel’s ‘ Giulio Ccsare ’, revived for him, 
with several interpolations from Handel’s other 
works. These arc said to have been most 
admirably sung by Rubinclli. 

After his season in London he returned to 
Italy, where he had enormous success at 
\ iccnza and Verona, in 1791 and 1792, in 
‘ *- a mor,c di Cleopatra ’ by Nasolini and 
‘ Agcsilao ’ by Andreozzi. In 1800 he left the 
stage and settled at Brescia. p. a. m. 

RUBINI, Giovanni Battista (b. Romano 
nr. Bergamo, 7 Apr. 1795 ; d. Romano, 2 Mar. 
•« r > 4 »-. 

Italian tenor singer. .After a period of 
vouthful discouragements he got a small en¬ 
gagement at Pavia, then another at Brescia 
for the Carnival; he next appeared at the 
I'catro San Moisc at Venice, and at Naples, 
where the director, Barbaia (according to 
Kscudirr), engaged him to sing with Pellegrini 
and Xozzari, in two operas written for him by 
Fioravanti. 1 With the public Rubini was 
successful, but so little does Barbaia appear to 
have foreseen his future greatness that he 
wished to part with him at the end of the first 
year’s engagement and only consented to re¬ 
tain his services at a reduced salary. Rubini 
preferred making some sacrifice to leaving 
Naples, where he was taking lessons of Xozzari, 
and he acceded to Barbaia’s conditions, which 
very soon, however, had to be rescinded, owing 
to Rubini’s brilliant successes in Rome and at 
Palermo. 

Some time in 1819 Rubini married Mile 
Choinel, known at Naples as La Comelli, a 
singer of some contemporary celebrity, a 
Frenchwoman by birth, trained at the Paris 
Conservatoire. His first appearance in Paris 
was on G Oct. 1825, in Rossini’s'Ccnrrcntola’, 
anti was followed by others in the same com¬ 
poser’s * Otcllo ’ and ‘ La donna del lago ’. 

He was hailed unanimously as “ king of 
tenors", but he was still bound by his engage¬ 
ment with Barbaia, who yielded him for only 
six months to the Thlatre-Italicn, claiming 
him back at the end of that time to sing at 
Naples, then at Milan and in Vienna. 

Up to this time Rubini’s laurels had been 
won in Rossini's music, on which his style was 
first formed, but he became the foundation 
and raison d'etre of the whole phase of Italian 
opera that succeeded the Rossinian period. 


> The name of one of these operas * Adelson * Sal* 
vina \ b identical with that of an early work of Bellini, 
produced about thb time. 


RUBINI (Niccold) 
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He and Bellini were said to have been bom for 
each other. During the whole composition of 
‘ 11 pirata * Rubini stayed with Bellini, singing 
each song as it was finished. Donizetti, again, 
achieved no great success until the production 
of ‘Anna Bolcna’, his thirty-second opera, in 
which the tenor part was written expressly 
for Rubini, who achieved in it some of his 
greatest triumphs. 

Rubini first visited London in 1831, freed 
at last from his engagement with Barbaia, and 
from that time till 1843 he divided each year 
between Paris and England, singing much at 
concerts and provincial festivals, as well as 
at the Opera, and creating a furore wherever 
he went. In 1843 he started with Liszt on a 
tour through Holland and Germany, but the 
two separated in Berlin, and Rubini went on 
alone to St. Petersburg, where he created an 
enthusiasm verging on frenzy. The tsar made 
him Director of Singing in the Russian 
dominions and a colonel into the bargain. In 
the summer of this year Rubini went to Italy, 
giving some performances in Vienna on the 
way. He returned to Russia in the winter 
«»f 1844, but finding his voice permanently 
affected by the climate resolved to retire 
Irom public life. He bought a property near 
Romano, where he died. 

Rubini’s voice extended from e to b', in 
chest notes, besides commanding a falsetto 
register as far as f" or even g". A master of 
every kind of florid execution, and delighting 
at times in its display, lie seems never to have 
been equalled when he turned these powers 
into the channel of emotional vocal expression, 
nor to have produced so magical an effect 
by the singing of a simple, pathetic melody, 
without ornament of any kind. He indulged 
too muc h in the use of head-voice ; some of his 
greatest effects were produced by an excessive 
use of strong contrasts between piano and fmt<, 
and he was the earliest to use that shake of the 
voice known as the vibrato. To him, too, was 
originally due that musical sob produced by 
the repercussion of a prolonged note before the 
final cadence, which, electrifying at first as a 
new effect, has Income one of the commonest 
of vocal vulgarisms. But such was his per¬ 
fection of finish, such the beauty of his 
expression, such his thorough identification of 
himself, not with his dramatic impersonations 
but with his songs, that his hold on the public 
remained unweakened to the last, even when 
ns voice was a wreck and his peculiarities had 
become mannerisms. F . A> M ,u. 

RUBINI, Niccolo (b . ?; d. ?). 

Italian i6th-i7th-century corncttist and 
composer. He was a pupil of Orazio Vecchi 
and from 1607 to 1625 cornctt player in the 
Modena court chapel. He wrote a book on 
counterpoint and composed two books of 
madrigals (1610, for 2 voices; 1615, for 5 
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voices), a book of motets for 4-10 voices (1606) 
and a book of canzoni for 3 voices (1613). 

e. v. d. s. 

RUBINSTEIN. Russian musicians of Ger- 
man-Jcwish descent. 

(1) Anton Grigorevich Rubinstein (b. 

Vckhvotinets, Volhynia, 28 Nov. 1830*; d. 
Pcterhof, 20 Nov. 1894), pianist and composer. 
He had musical instruction from his mother. 
Later he went to a pianoforte teacher named 
Villoing in Moscow*. As early as 1839 he made 
his first public appearance there, and in the 
following year he undertook a concert tour 
with his teacher, journeying to Paris, where he 
made the acquaintance of Liszt, who was then 
teaching in that city and under whose advice 
he there pursued his studies. A year later he 
made a more extended tour, going to England 
11842) and thence to Holland, Germany and 
Sweden. In 1845 he went to study composi¬ 
tion with Dclin in Berlin. The years 1846-48 
he passed in Vienna and Prcssburg, teaching 
on liis own account. In 1848 lie returned to 
Russia, where the Grand Duchess Helena Pav¬ 
lovna nominated him Chamber Virtuoso. 
After studying diligently in St. Petersburg for 
eight years lie appeared as a fully fledged 
artist with piles of original compositions, first 
at Hamburg and then all over Germany, 
where he found enthusiastic audiences and will¬ 
ing publishers. His early operas, to Russian 
words, were performed as follows: * Dmitry 
Donskoy . St. Petersburg, 1852; * Tom the 
Fo °l '. s «- Petersburg, 1853, and The Siberian 
Huntsmen \ Weimar, 1854. • Hadji-Abrek ’ 
and ' Revenge ' were not performed. 

From this time his fame as a pianist and 
composer spread rapidly over Europe and 
America. In 1858 he returned home again, 
gave brilliant concerts in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, etc., and settled in the former city. 
At this period he was appointed imperial 
concert director, with a life pension. Thence¬ 
forward he worked in conjunction with his 
friend Carl Schuberth for the advancement of 
music in Russia, but this meant for them, who 
were conservatives, the spread of the German 
classics, and they were not interested in 
Glinka's beginnings of a national Russian 
school. At this early Mage, however, Rubin¬ 
stein could hardly have been expected to fore¬ 
see what was to come, and he had at any rate 
the merit of being the founder of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Conservatory in 1862. remaining its prin¬ 
cipal until 1867. 

On leaving Russia that year he made an¬ 
other triumphant tour through the greater 
part of Europe, which lasted till the spring of 


1 . 3 ° Nov. is given in most books of reference, as the 

r bSt £ ££s\i o &>: 

birthday tfS1 hr bceni ° ,0 ?8 regarded as his 

birthday that he had no intention of changiiiR it, ,h 

-Nov. (O.S.) u the equivalent of 28 Nov. k 
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1870. When in his native country, in 1869, 
the tsar decorated him with the Vladimir 
Order, which raised him to noble rank. In 
1870 he rested awhile and expressed the in¬ 
tention of retiring from public life; but it 
was not likely that this desire could be ful¬ 
filled. I le held the directorship of the Phil¬ 
harmonic- concerts and choral society in 
\ ienna for the next year or two. and this was 
followed by fresh concert tours. In 1872-73 
he toured in America. He gave a set of fare¬ 
well recitals all over Europe in 1883-87, and in 
1887-90 he again undertook the direction of 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory. From the 
latter year he lived for a time at Dresden. In 
1889 he celebrated his artistic jubilee and pub¬ 
lished an autobiography. 

When Rubinstein first visited London in 
1842 hr was only twelve. 1 le did not return 
till 1857, when he appeared at the Philhar¬ 
monic on 18 May, and he came back in the 
following year, playing again at the Phil¬ 
harmonic on 7 June and at the Musical Union 
°n 11 May. In 1889 lie came a fourth time 
and played at the Musical Union only (18 
May, 1 June). In 1876 lie made his fifth \ bit, 
played at the Philharmonic, 1 May, and ga\e 
four recitals in St. James's Hall. In 1877 he 
again gave recitals and conducted his ‘Ocean 
Symphony' at the Crystal Palace, 21 Apr., 
and his ‘ Dramatic Symphony* on 4 June. 
In 1881 he gave another series of recitals at St. 
James's Hall; his opera ‘The Demon* was 
brought out in Italian at Covrnt Carden on 21 
June, and his ‘ l ower of Babel *, with other 
music, at the Crystal Palace on 11 June. In 
May and June 1888 he gave a final set of seven 
historical recitals in St. James's Hall. 

Rubinstein's playing was not only remark¬ 
able for the absolute perfection of technique, in 
which he was the only rival Liszt ever had, but 
there was fire and soul in his playing. He 
could play a simple piece by Haydn or Mozart 
so as to bring tears into his hearers' eyes; on 
the other hand, he would sometimes fall a pres¬ 
to a strange excitement which caused him to 
play in the wildest fashion. 

Rubinstein's compositions may be con¬ 
sidered as the legitimate outcome of Mendels¬ 
sohn ; they contain a line broad vein of melody 
supported by harmony and sound, thorough 
technical skill; but they show also the fatal 
gift of fluency and the consequent lack of self- 
criticism and self-restraint. Rubinstein wrote 
in every department of music, but his songs 
and chamber music arc all that can be said to 
have been popular for a time, although his 
‘Ocean Symphony’ was during his life known 
all over the world. 1 This is undoubtedly one 
of his best works, the ideas throughout being 

• First performed in London by the Musical Art 
Onion (Klindworth) on 31 May 1861 ; with extra 
movement*. Crystal Palace. 12 Apr. 1877. 


vivid and interesting, while the workmanship 
shows unusual care. His pianoforte concertos 
arc very brilliant and effective, especially that 
in G major (Op. 45). The Persian Songs (Op. 
34) were perhaps the most popular of his vocal 
works, but there arc many striking and success¬ 
ful specimens among his other songs — ‘ Es 
blinkt dcr Tau * and * Die Waldhexe * for 
instance — and the duets have beauty and 
passion. I he numerous drawing-room pieces 
lie wrote for the pianoforte arc superior to 
most of their class, but in his chamber music 
he was apt to give his own instrument undue 
prominence : the F major Quintet (Op. 55) is 
almost a pianoforte concerto in disguise. His 
operas and oratorios met with qualified suc¬ 
cess ; he liad a preference for sacred subjects 
which are but ill fitted for the stage. 

Apart from ihr dramatic works already 
mentioned Rubinstein wrote the following 
including oratorios, or sacred operas, which 
were all intended for stage performance): 

* I he Children of ihr Heath \ Vienna, 1861. 

* Feramor* 1 after Thomas Moore’* 1 Lalla Rookh \ 

Dresden, 1863. 

I he l ower of llaliel \ Konigsbcrg. 1870 (Op. 80). 

* I he Demon ' St. Petersburg, 1875. A* ' II Demonio 

(.••oilixi. Covent Carden, 1881.) 

I "he Maccabees', Berlin. 1873. 

‘Paradise Um' (after Milton) (Dusseldorf. 1873). A 
preliminary performance had taken place in 1853 
under I aw l at Weimar (Op. 34). 

' Nero’. Hamburg. 1879, 

’ The Merchant of Moscow St. Petersburg. 1880. 

‘ The Vine \ 1882. 

* Sulamilh *, Hamburg. 1883. 

‘ Among Robbers' (Hamburg, 1883, played before 
‘ Sulamilh ‘>. 

The ParrotHamburg, 1884. 

’ Moses' (1887) (Op. 112). 

’ I he Careworn One’. St. Petersburg. 1889. 

* Chriftus'. Berlin, 188H. Bremen, 1893, on the stage 

(Op. H 7 >. 

The following is a list of non-dramatic 
works: 

CHORAL WORKS 


op. 

ft 

62. 

63. 
67. 

" 4 - 

91. 


40. 
4 *• 

i: 

68. 

79 - 


95 - 

107. 


116. 


6 Four-part Songs for male voices. 

12 Two-part Songs with pf. 

3 I'aruongt for male voices. 

6 Partv.net for mixed voices. 

’ The Water-Sprite ' for contralto, female chorus 
A orch. 

6 Two-part Songs with pf. 

Cantata ’ The Morning ’ for male voices & orch. 
Songs and Requiem lor Mignon, from Goethe s 
’ Wilhelm Meister ’. for solo voices, chorus & 

’ Ouverture solennclle ' for chorus, orch. & organ. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Symphony No. 1. F ma. 

Svmphonv No. 2 (" Ocean ’’). C ma. 

’ Triumphal Overture.’ 

Svmphonv No. 3. A ma. 

Concert Overture. B? ma. 

‘ Faust ’. musical portrait inspired by Goethe. 

’ Ivan the Terrible ’. musical portrait inspired b> 

* Don Quixote ' (Humoresque), musical portrait 
inspired by Cervantes. 

Svmphonv No. 4 (’’ Dramatic ’). D mi. 

Svmphony No. 5. C mi., in memory of the Grand 
Duchess Helena Pavlovna. 

Symphony No. 6, A mi. 

Overture to Shakespeare’* ’Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra 


RUBINSTEIN: (A.) Works; (N. G. R.) 
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Op. 

lig. Suite in Ejj ma. 

— Symphonic poem ‘ Russia 1 (1882). 

— * Fantasia eroica.' 

— 3 Barcarolles : A mi., G ma., C mi. 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
23. Pf. Concerto No. 1, E mi. 

35 . Pf. Concerto No. 2, F ma. 

45. Pf- Concerto No. 3, G ma. 

46. Vn. Concerto, G ma. 

65. Cello Concerto No. 1, A mi. 

70. Pf. Concerto No. 4, D mi. 

8a. * Fantasia C ma. 

86. ‘ Romance and Caprice ’ for vn. 

94. Pf. Concerto No. 5, E 9 ma. 

90. Cello Concerto No. 2. 

102. ' Caprice russe ’ for pf. 

110. * Fantasia eroica ’ for pf. 

113.' Concertstilck * for pf. 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

38. 1 Scena ed aria “ E dunque vero? " 1 for soprano. 
92. 2 Scena* for contralto 

1. Hecuba. 

2. Hagar in the Desert. 


Op. 


9 - 

IS- 

17 . 

47 . 

32 . 

35 - 

ffi: 

« 3 . 

90. 

97 - 

. 3 : 

108. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

Octet. D ma., for vn., viola, cello, d. bass, Uute. 

clar., horn & pf. 

No. 1. Pf. Trio No. 1, F ma. 

No. 2. Pf. Trio No. 2. G mi. 

No. 1. Stg. Quartet No. 1, G ma. 

No. 2. Mg. Quartet No. 2. C mi. 

No. 3. Stg. Quartet No. 3. P ma. 

No. 1. Stg. Quartet No. 4. E 


No. 2. Stg. Quartet No. 3. B> ma. 

Stg. Quartet No. 6. D mi. 
Pf. Trio No. 3, Bj ma. 

Quintet for wind & pf., F ma. 

Stg. Quintet, F rna. 

Pf- Quartet, C ma. 

Pf. I rio No. 4, A ma. 

No. I. Stg. Quartet No. 7 . G mi. 
No. 2. Stg. Quartet No. 6. E mi. 
Stg. Sextet, I) ma. 

Pf. Quintet, G mi. 

No. 1. Stg. Quartet No. 9. A> ma. 

S «- No. 10. F mi. 

Pf Trio No. 3. C mi. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

11. Nos. 1.3. 3 Pieces. 

13. Sonata No. 1, G ma. 

a . Sonata No. 2, A mi. 

. Sonata No. 3. B mi. 

VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE 
II. Nos. 4-6. 3 Pieces. 

49 . Sonata. F mi. 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

li: SLEW! 

39 - Sonata No. 2, G ma. 


7 . 

10. 

12. 

U: 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23 . 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
2 Fantasies on Russian Themes. 

2 Melodics: F ma.. B ma. 

, Ma/ourka-Faniaitie.' 

Polonaise, Cracovienne and Mazurka.’ 

11 arantelle. 

' Impromptu-Caprice: Horn mage i Jenny l * 
Kamennoy-Osirov 24 portraits. ' 

Sonata No. 1. E ma. 

, * he ’> fantasy in 10 numbers. 

Impromptu, Berceuse and Serenade ’ 

Sonata No. 2. C mi. 

3 Caprices: Ff ma.. D ma.. Eh ma. 

limdU F m *'‘ G n,i " ^ 

6 Preludes. 

.o ! Impromptu.' 

20. INocturnc and Caprice.' 


30. 

& 

4 *- 

44 - 

51 - 

S 

7 «- 

75 - 

IT: 

82. 

88 . 

93 - 

too. 

104. 

109. 

ni: 


2 Funeral Marches 

1. For an Artist, F mi. 

2. For a Hero, C mi. 

* Barcarolle and Allegro appassionato.' 

* Akrostichon (Laura).’ 

Suite. 

Sonata No. 3, F ma. 

' Soirees dc Saint-Pltrnbourg *, 6 pieces. 

' 6 Morceaux.' 

6 Preludes and Fugues in free style. 

* 5 Morceaux.' 

’ 3 Morceaux.' 

' Album de Peterhof', 12 pieces. 

Fantasy in E mi. 

Etudes. 

* Album of National Dances ', 6 pieces. 

Theme and Variations, G ma. 

9 Books of Miscellaneous Pieces. 

Sonata No. 4. A mi. 

' Elegy, Variations and Etude.' 

' Soirees music ales ', 9 pieces. 

Akrostichon.' 

6 Pieces. 

— ' Hungarian Fantasy.' 

— ' Morceaux caracMristiqurs ' (3). 

— Phantasie.' 

— 6 Preludes. 

— ' Russian Serenade.’ 

— ' Valsc-Caprice \ F.j ma. 

PIANOFORTE DUET 

e * 6 Gharaklrr-Hildcr.’ 

Sonata, D ma. 

103. ’ Bal costume ', 20 pieces. 

TWO PIANOFORTES 
7 J. Fantasy in F ma. 

SONGS 

1. 6 Little Songs in Low German. 

8 . 6 Songs to Russian pornu. 

27 . 9 Songs to Russian |H>eins. 

32. 6 Songs from Heine. 

33. 6 Songs. 

34 - 12 Persian Songs. 

30. 12 Songs to Russian poems. 

> 7 . 6 Songs. 

6 l* b ' n *' V 

78. 12 Songs to Russian poems. 

83. 10 Songs. 

101. 12 Songs. 

103. A Series of Russian Songs. 

113. Songs. 

written in German 
.published 1889. English tram, by Aline Delano, 1H00). 

.Hddkh'ed' -f.io V«n ' in Russian 

• published 1892. German trans. by t. Kretschmann, 
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MacUan, Ciiaruc, • Rubinstein as Composer for the 
Pianoforte (Proc. Mus. Ass.. Vol. XXIX. 1913). 

(a) Nikolay Grigorevlch Rubinstein (b. 

Moscow, 2June 1835 ; d. Paris, 23 Mar. 1881), 
pianist and teacher, brother of the preceding. 
He studied under Kullak and Dchn in Berlin 
dur.ng 1844-46. In .859 he founded at 
Moscow the Russian Musical Society, which 
gave, twenty concerts each year, and in 1864 
the Conservator)’. He was head of both till 
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his death. Tchaikovsky’s early compositions 
were brought forward by him and the latter’s 
pianoforte Trio in A minor was dedicated to 
his memory. In 1861 he visited England and 
played twice at the Musical Union (4 and 18 
June). In 1878 he gave four orchestral con¬ 
certs of Russian music at the Trocadero in 
Paris with great success. He died of con¬ 
sumption on his way to Nice for his health. 
Among his most famous pupils were Taneyev, 
Siloti and Sauer. The Musical Society gave 
annual concerts in his memory, on the anni¬ 
versaries of his birth and death. 

?, rev.' 

RUBINSTEIN, Artur (b . Lodi, 28 Jan. 
1886). 

Polish pianist. His genius for music showed 
itself from a very early age and he was sent 
to Berlin to he properly taught. He studied 
under H. Bartsch and R. M. Breithaupt 
(pianoforte), and R. Kahn and Max Bruch 
(composition). At the age of twelve he played 
with the orchestra at a concert in Berlin. His 
performance was so remarkable that he was 
engaged and appeared at symphony concerts 
at Dresden, Hamburg and Warsaw. He 
spent a short time studying with Paderewski 
at Morges in Switzerland. In 1905 he gave 
six recitals in Paris and played with the 
Lamoureux Orchestra. He also appeared 
with great success in London. In 1906 he 
made his first American tour comprising 
forty concerts. Since the second world war 
he has been domiciled in the U.S.A., but he 
goes regularly on long concert tours, often 
covering remote countries. 

Rubinstein's performances arc full of poetry 
and mysticism, and of unfailing certainty and 
clarity. He is extremely emotional, but keeps 
his emotions under the perfect control of his 
intellect. His interpretations of Chopin's 
works and those of Spanish composers 
(Albcniz, Granados, Falla) arc unique. His 
chords have the strength of a blow, but he can 
produce the most subtle nuances of tone- 
gradation and the lightness of a butterfly in 
flight. He made many sound-tracks for films 
and gramophone recordings of works by 
Chopin, Brahms, Beethoven, Albcniz, Grana¬ 
dos, Falla, Debussy and Poulenc, and his 
record sales have reached amazing figures. 
He undoubtedly belongs to the group of top- 
class pianists of to-day. 

Rubinstein has written some pieces for 
pianoforte and chamber music. c. r. h. 

RUBINSTEIN, Joseph (b . Star© Kon¬ 
stantinov, 8 Feb. 1847; d. Lucerne, 15 Sept. 
1884). 

Russian pianist. He acquired some fame 
as a composer of drawing-room music. He 

1 The articles on both the Rubinsteins were unsigned 
in the first edition, and their authorship is unknown. 
They were repeatedly revised. 


also gained an unenviable notoriety through 
certain newspaper articles in the ‘ Bayreuther 
Blatter’ signed with his name, attacking 
Schumann and Brahms in a most offensive 
and vindictive manner. He made some good 
pianoforte transcriptions of the works of 
Wagner, of whom he was an ardent if not 
very judicious propagandist. He committed 
suicide. P . c . 

Rublack. See Weber (12, ‘ Licb' urn Liebe 
incid. m.). 

RUBSAMEN, Walter (Howard) (b . New 

York, 21 July 1911). 

American musicologist and composer. He 
was educated at Richmond High School and 
won the Diploma of the American Orchestral 
Society in 1929. He studied at Columbia 
University, where he obtained the A.B. in 
1933, and at the University of Munich, where 
he took the Ph.D. degree with the dissertation 
' Pierre de La Rue als Mcsscnkomponist ’ in 
1937. In 1934-36 he continued his musical 
studies in Europe on the Barker Scholarship 
of Columbia University and in 1947-48 he 
held the Guggenheim Fellowship for the 
production of a book on the music of ballad 
operas. He has also received grants for 
research from the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society. Since 1938 he has been an 
instructor in music at the University of 
California and since 1948 Associate Professor 
of Music at the same University. In the 
summer of 1947 he was a visiting Professor at 
the University of Chicago and in the summer 
of 1950 at Columbia University. He was one 
of the associate editors of Thompson’s ' Inter¬ 
national Cyclopedia of Music and Musi¬ 
cians’, published in 1939, and he is at work 
(1952) on books about Pierre dc La Rue and 
his compositions, ballad opera and music and 
politics. With Robert U. Nelson he compiled 
a ' Bibliography of Books and Articles on 
Music in Film and Radio ’, published in 
Hinrichsen's ‘Musical Year Book’ of I 949 " 5 °- 
His unpublished compositions include some 
songs and a Theme and Variations for wood¬ 
wind quartet. He has written articles on 
various musical subjects, of which the follow¬ 
ing are the most important: 

‘ Literary Sources of Secular Music in Italy, r. 1500 1 
(• 943 )- 

* Kurt Huber of Munich ’ (t 944 >- 

* La musica modern* nel film ' (1948). ... , 

* La musica nella vita sociale degli Stati Umti 0949 )- 

* Descriptive Music for Stage and Screen ’ 0949 )- 

* Music Research in Italian Librariei ‘ ( 1949 - 50 )- 

* The Ballad Burlewjuet and Extravaganza* ( 195 ®)- 

* Political and Ideological Cemonhip of Opera ’ 094 »)- 

* Music in the College Theatre ’ (i 94 «)- 

M. K. W. 

RUCINSKI, Chrystian (b. ?; d. ?). 

Polish 18th-century organist, violinist and 
bassoon player. He was a member of the Jesuit 
Chapel in Cracow in I 736 ; 37 - O f 3,1 . hl * 
compositions only the following two remain: 
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‘ Alma Redemptoris Mater ’ (antiphon) and 
‘ Litania dc S. Angelo Custode ex G ’. 

RUCKAERTS. Set Ruckers. 

RUCKAUF, Anton (b. Prague, 13 Mar. 
'855; d. Alt-Erlaa Castle, 19 Sept. 1903). 

Austro-Bohemian pianist and composer. 
He was a pupil of Proksch and studied at the 
same time at the Prague Organ School. He 
taught for a time at Proksch’s Institute till he 
went, at the expense of the state, to further his 
studies in Vienna, where, advised by Brahms, 
he learnt counterpoint with Nottebohm, and 
with Navratil when Nottebohm died. His 
connection with Gustav Walter, whose per¬ 
manent accompanist he was, had a great 
influence on his development as a composer of 
songs. 

Ruckauf’s compositions are of various sorts, 
including songs, * Balladen \ settings to five 
Mirmtlieder by Walter von der Vogelweide, 
gypsy songs, ducts, choral songs with piano¬ 
forte accompaniment and also a eappella, 
besides a violin Sonata (Op. 7), a pianoforte 
Quintet (Op. 13), some pianoforte solos and 
duels, and an opera, * Die Rosenthalerin \ 
which was produced at Dresden in 1897 and 
attracted a considerable amount of attention. 

H. V. II. 

RUCKERS. Flemish family of harpsi¬ 
chord makers. They were working as masters 
at Antwerp between 1579 and 1667 or later. 
The first of them, Hans Ruckers, is always 
credited with great improvements in keyboard 
instruments. It is certain that the tone of the 
Ruckers harpsicliordx has never been surpassed 
for purity and beauty of tone-colour, and 
thanks to this quality they remained in use in 
England, as well as in France and the Nether¬ 
lands, until harpsichords and spinets were 
superseded, at the end of the 18th century, 
by the pianoforte. The art of harpsichord 
making, as exemplified in London by Kirkman 
and Shudi, was directly derived from Antwerp 
and the Ruckers. Time seemed to have no 
effect with the Rurkers instruments. They 
wen- decorated with costly paintings, in 
England and I-ranee, when a hundred years 
old and more. New keys and new jacks re¬ 
placed the old ones; so long as the sound¬ 
board stood, the “ silvery sweet ” tone lasted. 
As a record, a catalogue of all the existing 
instruments seen or heard of is appended to 
this article. 

In John Broadwood’s books, 1772-73, arc 
several entries concerning the hiring of Ruker, 
Rookcr and Rouker harpsichords to his cus¬ 
tomers : to the Duchess of Richmond, Ladv 
Pembroke, Lady Catherine Murray, etc. etc. 
In 1790 Lord Camden bought a “double 
Ruker”; in 1792 Mr. Williams bought 
another the price charged for each being 
twenty-five guineas. These entries corroborate 
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the statement of Janies Broadwood (‘ Some 
Notes’, 1838, printed privately 1862) that 
many Ruckers harpsichords were extant and 
in excellent condition fifty years before he 
WTote. He especially refers to one that was 
twenty years before in possession of Mr. 
Preston, the publisher, reputed to have been 
Queen Elizabeth’s and sold when Nonsuch 
Palace was demolished. If it was indeed 
hers, Hans Ruckers the elder must be credited 
with having made it. 

If the tone caused, as we have said, the 
long preservation of the Ruckers harpsichords, 
on the other hand the paintings which adorned 
them not infrequently caused their destruction. 
A case in point is the instrument of the 
Parisian organist, Balbatrc, whom Burney 
visited during his first tour. Burney says it 
was painted inside and out with as much 
delicacy as the finest coach or snuff-box he 
had ever seen. Inside the cover was the story 
of Rameau's * Castor and Pollux \ the com¬ 
poser, whom Burney had seen some years 
before, being depicted crowned with a 
wreath. He describes the tone as delicate 
rather than powerful (he would be accustomed 
m London to the sonorous, pompous Kirk- 
mans, which he so much admired), and the 
touch, in accordance with the French practice 
of quilling, as very light. This instrument 
was then more than a hundred years old, 
perhaps more than a hundred and fifty. ()n 
the front board al»ovc the keys is inscribed a 
complete piece of clavecin music, “ Pastorale 
par Mr. Balbastrc, le 6 Aoust, 17G7’', be¬ 
ginning : 



The stand for this instrument is rococo and 
gilt. We learn more of its fate from Rimbault«, 
who tells us that it became the property 
of Mr. Coding, of London, who sacrificed 
Ruckers’* work to display the paintings by 
Boucher and lx- Prince that had adorned it 
on a new grand pianoforte made for the 
purpose by Zeitter. This maker showed 
respect for his predecessor by preserving the 
soundboard, which he converted into a 
music-box, the inscription “Joannes Ruckers 
111c fecit Antverpiac ” being transferred to the 
back. 1 his box ultimately became Rim- 
bault's; the pianoforte was sold in London 
at Coding’s sale by Christie & Manson in 
1857, and again at the sale of Lord Lonsdale’s 
furniture (Carlton House Terrace) in June 
1887, when it realized £700. In the same 
house, and sold at the same time for £290, 
was an Andrics Ruckers harpsichord that 
had also been made into a pianoforte by 
Zeitter. In this instrument the original 
' ‘ The Pianoforte 1 (i860), p. 76. 
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soundboard, dated 1628, was preserved. The 
soundhole contained the rose (Xo. 6, see below) 
of this maker. The present compass of the 
pianoforte is five octaves. Inside the top 
is a landscape with figures and outside are 
figures with musical instruments on a gold 
ground. Round the case on gold arc dogs 
and birds, a serj>ent and birds, etc. All this 
decoration is 18th-century work. The instru¬ 
ment is on a Louis XV gilt stand. 

It was this intimate combination of the deco¬ 
rative arts with music that led the harpsichord 
and virginal makers of Antwerp to become 
members of the artists* guild of St. Luke in 
that city. They were enrolled in the first 
instance as painters or sculptors. We must, 
however, go farther back than Hans Ruckers 
and his sons to estimate truly their |>ositinn 
and services as harpsichord makers. For this 
retrospect the pamphlet by the Chevalier 
Leon de Burbure, * Recherchcs *ur les facteurs 
de clavecins el les luthiers d’Anvers* Brussels, 
1883:, supplies valuable information. \Vc 
learn that at the end of the 15th and beginning 
of the 1 (>th centuries, precisely as in England 
and Scotland at the same |>criod, the clavi¬ 
chord was in greater vogue than the harpsi¬ 
chord ; possibly because harpsichords were 
then always long and sometimes trapeze- 
shaped. It must be remembered that the 
names tlatieotdio in Spain, tUtkordo in Italy 
and do:ieorde in France have been always 
applied to the quilled instruments. We are 
not, therefore, sure whether old references to 
the clavichord are to In- taken as describing 
a plectrum or a tangent key Iniard instrument. 
About the year 1500 the harpsichord luul been 
made in the clavichord shape at Venire, and 
called spwella . 1 This new form must have 
soon travelled to the Netherlands and super¬ 
seded the clavichord as it did in England and 
France about the same time. 

An Antwerp harpsichord maker named 
Josse Carcst was admitted in 1523 to the St. 
Luke's guild as a sculptor and painter of 
clavichords (literally “ Joos Kerrest, clavc- 
cordinaker, snyt en scildert ”). 2 Another 
Carcst had been accepted in 1519 as an ap¬ 
prentice painter of harpsichords (" Goosen 
Kareest, schildrr en Klavecimlielmaker, ghc- 
lecrt by Peeler Matliys *’). This is an earlier 
instance of the word dtnizimbel than that 
quoted by Burbure as the oldest he had found 
in Belgium, viz. a house in the parish of 
Notrc-Dame, Antwerp, which, in 1532, bore 
the sign of “ de Clavizimbelc ”. No doubt 

1 Set Spinet. 

1 Ste KombouK & sail I.erius. * I)e Linnm en 
andere llistorische Archieven der Antwerpsche Sim 
I.ucasgildc \ 2 voI». (Baggerman. Antwerp; Nijhotf. 
The Hague). In the Museum of the Conservatoire of 
Music. Brussels. there is a spinet inscribed IOES 
RAREST DE COLOXIA with the date 1^8 (No. 
■587). I he case is in the trapeze shape of the Italian 
instruments, as in A. 4 by Hans Ruckers the elder (1591). 


at that time both harpsichords and clavichords 
were in use at Antwerp, but in a few years wc 
hear no more of the latter; and the harpsi¬ 
chords soon became so important that, in 
• 557 . Jo»e Carcst headed a petition of the 
harpsichord makers to be admitted to the 
privileges of the guild as such, and not, in a 
side way, merely as painters and sculptors of 
their instruments. Their request was granted 
and the ten petitioners were exempted from 
the production of “ masterworks ”, but their 
pupils and all who were to come after them * 
were bound to exhibit master works, being 
rectangular virginals or long harpsichords 
(*• vicrcante oft gchoccte clavisimbale ”, 
square or grand, as we should say), of five 
feet long or more, made in the workshops of 
master experts, of whom two were annually 
elected, and to have the mark, design or 
scutcheon proper to each maker (“ syn cygen 
inarck, leeckcn, oft wapcnc ”), that is, a 
recognized trade-mark on each instrument. 
These trade-marks of the members of the 
Ruckers family, from sketches supplied by 
Abel Kegibo, of Renaix in Belgium, arc 
shown farther on 4 ; three, belonging to Hans 
and his two sons, having been already pub¬ 
lished by Edmond van der Straeten in his 
monumental work * La Musiquc aux Pays- 
Bas ', Vol. Ill (Brussels, 1875).* It is at once 
evident that such regulations tended to sound 
work. The trade-marks were usually made 
of lead, gilt, and were conspicuous in the 
soundholes of the instruments. 

Some of the contemporary Italian keyboard 
instruments might be taken to give a general 
idea of what the Antwerp ones were like 
In-fore the improvements of Hans Ruckers 
the elder. In the preparation of the sound- 
Isoards the notion of the sound-chest of lute 
and psaltery prevailed. Ruckers adhered to 
this principle, but, being a tuner and perhaps 
a builder of organs, he turned to the organ as 
a type for an improved harpsichord, and while 
holding fast to timbre as the chief excellence and 
end of musical-instrument making, introduced 
different tone - colours and combined them 
after organ analogies and by organ contriv¬ 
ances of added keyboards and registers. It is 
doubtful what changes of construction Hans 
Ruckers made in the harpsichord — perhaps 
the octave strings only. Yet a harpsichord 
by Domenico di Pcsaro, dated 1590, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London, has 
the octave strings with two stops. Ruckers s 
great service may after all have only been to 
improve what others had previously mtro- 


I-ater on tuners also became members of the suild- 
r instance Michel Colyrn, aitnu^huUn, in 1631- 

,2 ; who was. however, the son of a member._ 

These trade-marks are more particularly described 

J Burney D rcfexs to these marks when writing about 
: Ruckers. 
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duccd. It is nearly certain that harpsichords 
with double keyboards and stops for different 
registers existed before his time, and their 
introduction may be attributed to the great 
favour the claviorganum, or combined spinet 
and organ, was held in during the 16th 
century. The researches of Edmond van der 
Straeten 1 have done much to bring into 
prominence the great use of the claviorganum 
at an early time (see Rabelais, who, before 
1552, described Caremcprenant as having 
toes like an “ £pinette organist ”). The 
merit of Hans Ruckers *, however, traditionally 
attributed to him, was his placing the octave 
as a fixture in the long harpsichord, boldly 
attaching the strings to hitch-pins on the 
soundboard (strengthened beneath for the 
purpose) and by the addition of another key¬ 
board, also a fixture, thus establishing a 
model which remained dominant for large 
instruments until the end of the harpsichord 
manufacture.* 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the 
Ruckers family by Edmond van der Straeten.* 
He gathered up the few documentary notices 
of the members of it discovered by Komliouts 
and van Lerius, by Glnard and by Burbure, 
with some other facts that complete all that is 
known about them. 

The namc Ruckers, variously spelt Rukers, 
Rueckers, Ruyckers, Kuckaers, Rierkers and 
Kikaert, is really a contraction or corruption of 
the Elemish Kuckacrtsor Kyckaertszoon, equi¬ 
valent to the English Richardson. (1) Hans 
the elder was certainly of Flemish origin, being 
the son of Francis Ruckers of Mechlin. He can 
hardly have been l>orn later than 1555. 
Married at Notre-Dame (the cathedral 1, 
Antwerp, on 25 June 1575, as Hans Ruckacrts, 
to Naenkcn Cnaeps, he was admitted as 
Hans Ruyckers, " clavisinbalinakcrre ”, to the 
guild of St. Luke that year. It appears strange 
that he was not enrolled a citizen until 1594, 
but this may have been, as Burbure suggests,’ 
a read mission, to repair the loss of a record 
,ur,u . Whcn ,h, ‘ S l’ Jniard ' sacked the Town 
Hall in 1576. In those troubled times there 
could have been but little to do in harpsichord 
making. May we sec in this a reason for his 
acquiring that knowledge of the organ which 
was to lead ultimately to his remodelling the 
long harpsichord ? The date of his death will 
be dealt with in a special note at the end of 
this article. 


| ??■ V°> VIII (Brussels, .88s). 
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He had four sons *, Francis, Hans, Andrics 
and Anthony. It is only with (2) Hans (bap¬ 
tized 15 Jan. 1578 6 ) and (3) Andrics (bap¬ 
tized 30 Aug. 1579) that we arc concerned, 
since they became harpsichord makers of 
equal reputation with their father. We learn 
that in 1591 Hans Ruckers the elder became 
tuner of the organ in the Virgin’s chapel of 
the Cathedral, and that in 1593 he added 
fourteen or fifteen stops to the large organ in 
the same church. In 1598 and 1599 cither he 
or his son Hans (the records do not specify 
which/ had charge of the organs of Saint- 
Bavon, and from 1617 to 1623 of Saint-Jacqucs. 
A Hans Ruckers died in 1642. We believe 
that this date refers to the son, as the latest 
harpsichord we have met with of his make is 
the beautiful instrument dated that year (list, 
B. 27), the latest certain date of the father's 
harpsichords at present found being i6i(>. 

a. j. 11., rev. 

it seems necessary to stress the fact that 
almost all the surviving Ruckers instruments 
have been greatly altered from their original 
condition. It is the double harpsichords that 
have suffered most. Van Blankenburg says 
in his ‘ Elementa musica ’ 7 , written in 173H, 
that both keyboards had originally the short- 
octave arrangement, and the lower was so 
arranged as to trans|>ose a fourth downwards. 

(I he same string that sounded C on the upper 
keyboard sounded E on the lower; and so 
on., His account was based on a careful 
comparison of many specimens, in which the 
successive alterations could at that time be 
more easily and certainly traced than would 
be possible now. Blankenburg's account was 
confirmed by the finding, after Hipkins had 
ssT.tten his Ruckers article for the first edition 
of this Dictionary, of the instrument here 
numbered B. 19.* Further confirmation has 
recently coinc from a full examination, which 
the present reviser has been able to make, of 
the harpsichord here numl>ered B. 21. In 
this the upper keys have been extended and 
made symmetrical with the lower keylward : 
bu, the original keybeds remain and show 
clearly ihat the original upjx r keys ended on 
an apparent E in the bass, giving by short- 
octavc C Below this was a wooden block, of 
the width of three natural keys, glued to the 
framework; when the keys arc removed, 
traces of it can still be seen. The lower key¬ 
board still ends on B, giving by short-octavc 
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G. In other words, the keyboards were 
exactly like those of B. 19, reproduced in 
Hipkins's book; and there is no evidence to 
show that Ruckers harpsichords were ever 
constructed in any other way. The two key¬ 
boards were not intended for the aesthetic 
purpose of giving alternations of forte and 
piano, or change of tone-colour, but simply for 
the utilitarian purpose of transposition. And 
there were no stops or pedals, the jackrails 
being extended through the right-hand side 
of the case, as in both the above instruments. 

R. N. (ii). 

Of the instruments catalogued below it will 
be observed that twenty-six arc probably by 
Hans the elder. The long ones arc provided 
with the octave stop and, with a few exceptions, 
have the two keyboards identified with him 
as the inventor. But it is interesting to observe 
the expedients agreeing with the statement of 
Praetorius, that octave instruments 1 were 
employed with and in the oblong virginals. 
These expedients doubtless originated before 
Hans Ruckers; indeed in the Museum at 
Nurcmlierg there is (or was) an oblong 
virginal of Antwerp make, signed " Martinus 
Van dcr Bicst " and dated 1580 that has on 
the right hand an octave spinet in it. 1 
“ Merten ” Van dcr Bicst entered the Guild 
at Antwerp, as one of the ten harpsichord 
makers, in 1558, and was a witness at Hans 
Ruckers's marriage in 1575. The second in¬ 
strument recorded for Hans Ruckers (dated 
1581) is also of this type, but the smaller instru¬ 
ment is to the left (see A. a), as is found too 
in another double virginal bearing his mark 
(A. 18), now in America. In the Museum of 
the Brussels Conservatoire there is an oblong 
virginal by Hans the elder (A. 10), wherein 
the octave spinet is above and not by the side 
of the fixed one — according to Victor 
Mahillon a later addition, though the work of 
the maker himself. This curious instrument 
formerly belonged to Fdtis (who sold the 
paintings that .adorned it) and is dated 1610. 
While on the subject of these removable 
octave spinets we will refer to two with key¬ 
boards side by side, made by Hans the 

1 VVc hesitate lo accept Praetorim’s statement literally 
that such spinels were tuned a fifth as well as an octave 
higher. This more likely originates in the fact that the 
F and C instruments had before his time been made at 
one and the same pitch, starling from the lowest key. 
although the disposition of the ke> boards and names of 
the notes were different, as in organs, where pipes of 
the same measurement had been actually used for the 
note F or the note C. Stt Short Octave ; Arnold 
Schlick's * Spiegel der Orgelmacher \ 1511. 

1 A woodcut of this rare instrument is given in Part ix 
of A. Reissmann’s * lllustrirte Ceschichte der deutschen 
Musik ‘ (I-eiprig, 1881). Both keyboards, side by side, 
are apparently original, with white naturals and com¬ 
pass of four octaves. It is the right-hand keyboard that 
is tuned the octave higher, and it is removable like a 
drawer. A full description of this double instrument is 
reproduced in Reissmann’s work, copied from the 
‘Anzeiger fur Kunde der deutschen Vorzeit* (Nuremberg, 
1879. No. 9 ). 


younger (B. 3 and B. 6) and dated 1619 and 
1623 respectively. .Another long harpsichord, 
also by Hans the younger (B. 23), not dated, 
in the High School for Music, Berlin, has the 
octave spinet fixed in the angle side, precisely 
as in a more modern one, made by Cocncn of 
Rurcmondc, which may be seen in the Plantin 
Museum, Antwerp. The same construction 
is found in a harpsichord by Hans the elder 
(A. 6) and in one by his son (B. 3), with a 
two-keyboard harpsichord and a spinet. A 
double virginal by Andreas Ruckers (C. 23) 
is in the Heycr Museum at Leipzig. 

In England only one instrument by Hans 
the elder can now be traced — the double 
harpsichord of 1612 at Windsor Castle. 

Hans Ruckers the younger — known to the 
Belgian and French musicologists as Jean, 
because he used the initials I. R. in his rose, 
while the father, as far as we know, used H. R. 
— was, as we have said, the second son. 

We have given the date of his baptism in 
the cathedral as 1578, but have no further 
details to record beyond the ascertained facts 
that he was married to Marie Waclrant, of 
the family of the musician Hubert Waclrant \ 
in Antwerp Cathedral, on 14 Nov. 1604, 
and that he was employed to tunc the organ 
of Saint-Jacques from 1631 until 1642. There 
is also evidence of his having died in that 
year. Thirty-five instruments attributed to 
him as sole maker are listed below. 

Van dcr Straeten has, however, brought 
us nearer Hans the younger by reference to 
Sainsbury's collection of 4 Original Unpub¬ 
lished Papers Illustrative of the Life of Sir 
Peter Paul Rubens ' (London, 1859, p. 208, 
etc.), wherein are several letters which passed 
in 1638 between the painter Balthazar 
Gerbier, at that time at Brussels, and the Chief 
Secretary of State under Charles I, Sir F. 
Windebank. They relate to the purchase of a 
good virginal from Antwerp for that king. 
Be it remembered that up to this time, and 
even as late as the Restoration, all stringed 
keyboard instruments in England, long or 
square, were called virginals. Gerbier saw 
one that had been made by Hans Ruckers, 
the younger (“Johannes Rickarts ”), for the 
Infanta of Spain. He describes it as having 
a double keyboard placed at one end, and 
four stops: exactly what we should now call 
a double harpsichord. There were two paint¬ 
ings inside the cover, the one nearest the 
player by Rubens; the subject, Cupid and 
Psyche. The dealer asked £30 for it, such 
instruments without paintings being priced 
at £15. After some correspondence it was 
bought and sent over. Arrived in London it 

* John Bull succeeded Rumold Waclrant a* organijl 
of the cathedral in 1617 and retained the post until tut 
death in 1628. He must have known Ham Rucken 
and his two wns well and been well acquainted with 
their instruments. 
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was found to be wanting six or seven keys, 
and to be insufficient for the music, and 
Gerbicr was requested to get it exchanged for 
one with larger compass. Referring to the 
maker, Gerbicr was informed that he had not 
another on sale, and that the instrument could 
not be altered. So after this straightforward 
but rather gruff answer Gerbicr was written 
to not to trouble himself further about it. 
Van der Stractcn asks what has become of 
this jewel. We agree with him that the pre¬ 
servation of the pictures has probably long 
since caused the destruction of the instrument. 
With such decoration it would hardly remain 
in a lumber-room. Van dcr Stractcn himself 
possessed a Jean Ruckers single haqssichord 
(later in the Berlin High School), restored by 
C. Mccrens, of which he gives a hcliotypc illus¬ 
tration in his work. It is a splendid specimen 
of Hans the younger. ( S/e B. 7, btlow.) Not 
less than five examples of his work survive in 
Great Britain (Nos. 13, 15, 17, 20, 21), the last 
of these being in almost unaltered condition. 

Andries Ruckers (the elder, to distinguish 
him from his sou Andries), the third son of 
Hans, was, as we have said, baptized in 1579, 
and was a master in 1610-11.• On 25 Jan. 
1605 he married Catharina de Vriesc, a 
distant relative of the painter Jacob Jordacns 
and a member of the family of Dirck dc Vriesc, 
whose name is also recorded among the 
Antwerp harpsichord makers. As a member 
of the Confraternity of the Holy Virgin in the 
cathedral he tuned the chapel organ gratui¬ 
tously in 1644. His work, notwithstanding 
Burney’s impression about the relative excel¬ 
lence or his larger instruments, was held in as 
great esteem as that of his father and brother. 
In 1671 Jean Cox, choirmaster of the cathedral, 
left by will, as a precious object, an Andre 
Ruckers harpsichord. Six examples of his 
work are to be found in England (Nos. 1, 2. 
7 . 14. 25, 26). 

Wc do not know when Andries Ruckers the 
elder died. He was certainly living in 1651, 
since that date is on his harpsichord at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London. 

Of (4) Andries the younger the information 
is most meagre. Baptized on 31 Mar. 1607 
he became a master in 1636. The Christian 
name is wanting to the entry in the ledger, 
hut as the son of a master, the son of Andries 
the elder is apparently indicated. The 
researches of Genard have proved the birth 
of a daughter to Hans the younger, but not 
that of a son. It might be Christopher, could 
we attribute to him a master for a father. 
Regarding him, however, as living earlier, 
we are content to believe that Andries the 
younger then became free of the Guild ; but 
as his known instruments are of late date, it 

i6i| 11,e Gu ‘ ,d >Mr rMl from 18 SepL 10,0 to 10 S*P»- 
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is possible that he worked much with his 
father. In 1637 he married Joanna Hccght, 
probably at Mechlin. F6tis (Biog. univ., 2nd 
ed., VII, 346 b) says he had seen a fine harpsi¬ 
chord made by Andries the younger, dated 
1667. Regibo possessed undoubted instru¬ 
ments by him and supplied a copy of his rose 
for reproduction here. Five instruments of 
this Andrics's make are recorded. 

A virginal by a Christopher Ruckers is 
recorded, and van dcr Stractcn refers to 
another in the Museum at Namur. Wc cannot 
determine Christopher's relationship to the 
other Ruckers, but he might have been the 
*’ Her Christofcl Ruckers", organist and 
Clockmakcr of Termonde, where he set up a 
carillon in 1549 — jxmibly a priest; at least 
the title " Her" would indicate a person 
regarded with veneration. The same writer, 
in ’ I.a Musiquc aux Pays-Bas * (V, 393), 
continues: " who knows if this Christopher 
did not own a workshop for harpsichord 
making? 1 he priest was everything at that 
rpo< h, and a scholar, an organ or spinet 
builder seems to us quite natural and normal." 
More probably he was his son or grandson, 
his work appearing to be of the earlier part 
of the 17th century (r. 1C20). Two instru¬ 
ments only appear under his name. On his 
"rose" the winged figure is standing, not 
seated. a. j. 11., rev. & adds. it. s. (ij). 

Reference to the following list * will show 
ihat in Section A under the name of Hans 
Ruckers many instruments have been included 
bearing the inscription of his son Ioannes 
Jean), in one case linked with the name of 
another son, Andreas or Andries. This opens 
up die debated question of the date of death 
of Hans Ruckers the elder, which has been 
placed as early as 1398. though we find his 
trade-mark with the initials H. R. upon 
instruments made as late as 1616. h is im- 
por.am u, remember that by the rules of the 
Guild of St. Luke, which regulated the craft, 
this mark was much more than the tradc- 
mark or a firm: it was a personal “escut¬ 
cheon belonging solely to the " free " maker 
who had been admitted to the Guild. Young 
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makers were required to work under some such 
“ free ” master, who was responsible for wood 
and tools, etc., used, until such time as they 
themselves were admitted. Under these 
strict regulations it would have been impos¬ 
sible for the sons to use for eighteen years 
the personal mark of their deceased father: 
during that period they must have served as 
apprentices in his workshop. So, taking the 
dates of their instruments as recorded in the 
list, we find that Andrics obtained the right to 
use his own "free” maker’s mark in 1610-11 ; 
and this date bears out the true meaning 
of the entry on the rolls of the Guild for 
that period: ** Hans Rukers sone clavcrsig- 
maker”, that is "Hans Ruckers's son clavecin 
maker ”, the Christian name being omitted. 1 

On the other hand, Jean Ruckers, who still 
worked with his father, did not seek admission 
or receive his " free " maker’s mark till 1617. 
Unfortunately no reference can be made to 
the rolls, as they arc lost from 1616 to 1629. 
In 1617 Hans Ruckers, the father, probably 
retired from active business and was ap¬ 
pointed to the care of the organs at the 

• It it unfortunate that the etlitoo of the roll* 
(Romhouls ami van I,crim) intend commas which do 
not exitt in the original script. Burbure read it correctly 
in 1863. These rolls have at timet been but loosely 
kept; in placet no name but only the address of the 
newly enrolled member is entered. There is. moreover, 
no need to repeat the word " wo " as referring to Hans 
Ruckers the younger (Jean), because the heading of the 
short list of admissions states that all were "sons of 
mastert". 


collegiate church of Saint-Jacques at Antwerp, 
a post which he held till 1623 when the engage¬ 
ment was terminated, as stated in the church 
records. He must then have been about 
seventy years of age, and probably died soon 
afterwards, say in 1625. It is interesting to 
notice that his name is inscribed on two exist¬ 
ing instruments made in 1610 (A. 10 and 11), 
the year in which Andrics his son was applying 
for admission to the Guild: it may have been 
required by the rules. 2 

f. w. c., rev. r. n. (ii). 
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CATALOGUE OF INSTRUMENTS 

The following catalogue of instruments by the Ruckers family is based on the researches of 
the late A. J. Hipkins and F. W. Galpin which appeared in earlier editions of this Dictionary. 
In revising their work the present compiler has had the advantage of examining almost every 
example the whereabouts of which is known in Europe, though he has not seen the instruments 
in Germany and the U.S.A. He would like to express his gratitude to all those who have shown 
him instruments in their care, particularly to M. Rend Lyr and M. S. Moissc of the Brussels 
Conservatoire, and to Mr. Richard Newton of Henley-in-Arden. 

The soundboards of Ruckers instruments were almost invariably decorated (tempera colour) 
cither when made or at some later time, and this is not therefore mentioned in each notice. 
Sets of strings arc indicated by pitch only: it. 8 + 8 + 4 means two unison sets and one octave 
set of strings. It should be borne in mind that the Ruckers instruments were made to two almost 
standard designs: double harpsichords were approximately 7 ft. 5 in. x 2 ft. 7 in. with a total 
compass of 4.J octaves, G,— c"\ bass short octave, 50 notes; single harpsichords were about 
6 ft. x 2 ft. 5 in., 4 octaves, C— c'”, bass short octave, 45 notes. Virginals almost invariably had 
the same compass as single harpsichords. The original keyboards had white naturals of bone 
and stained black wooden accidentals. 

It will be seen that in almost every case the instruments have been widened, and often 
lengthened, and the number of keys increased (racaU) at a later date. Very few instruments 
retain their original proportions and design, and therefore their tone-quality has changed too. 
This is not mentioned in each notice. 

Details of the maker's trade-marks or roses have been revised. It should be remembered that 
these were hand-made, and therefore real standardization docs not exist. 



Free maker's mark : a winged figure sealed and holding a harp, with ihc initials H. 
In two eases, A 20 and A 23, a second rose with the figure facing right. 
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Riickert, Friedrich. Stt Brahms (2 partsonss, 
2 sons'. 6 canons). Cornelius (chorus). Draesekc 
C Adventlicd caniaia). Fran* (7 songs). Gil (* Vom 
H.iumlcin choral work). Ireland (J., paruong). Liszt 
(No. 315. »ng). Loewe (11 songs). Mahler (10 songs). 
Mendelssohn (partsong). Mussorgsky (song). Phtzner 
(song). Ratio (song). Reger (3 songs). Reutter <H.. 
song cycle). Rudorff (* Cesang der Sterne choral 
work). Schubert (5 songs). Schumann (‘ Bilder aus 
Osten’, pf. duet; 2 choral works with orch.; 13 part- 
songs; 18 songs; 1 duet; itrio; 8 4tets). Schumann 
(Clara, 3 songs). Scklcs (songs). Siklds (6 songs). 
Strauss (R., 4 choral works; song with orch., 5 songs 
with pf.). Wolf (H.. 3 songs). 

Rt)CKFt)HRUNG (Gcr., lit. “ back-lead¬ 
ing ”). A German term, useful but without 
equivalent in other languages, for the transi¬ 
tion in a sonata-form movement between the 
working-out section and the recapitulation : 
the passage which “leads back'* to the 
restatement of the material of the exposition. 
While the term serves well for purposes of 
formal analysis, there is a danger that it may 
be used misleadingly, since at that particular 
juncture it may be dillicult to say whether the 
passage described as a Hiukfuhiung is really 
in the nature of a transition or whether it 
should be regarded as part of the thematic 
development of the working-out. E. B. 

RUDDIGOREOR THE WITCH’S 
CURSE. Operetta in a acts by Sullivan. 
Libretto by William Schwcnck Gilbert, based 
on his 1-act operetta * Ages Ago \* Produced 
London, Savoy Theatre, 22 Jan. 1887. 1st 
perf. abroad, New York. 21 Feb. 1887. 

RUDERSDORFF, Hcrminc ( b . Ivanov¬ 
sky, Ukraine, 12 Dee. 1822; d. Boston, 
Mass., 26 I'cb. 1882). 

German soprano singer. Her father, 
Joseph RudersdorfT, a distinguished violinist 
(afterwards of Hamburg), was then engaged 
at Ivanovsky. She learned singing in Paris 
from Bordogni and at Milan from Micherout, 
also the master of Clara Novello, Catherine 
Hayes and others. She first appeared in 
Germany at concerts and sang the principal 
soprano part at the production of Mendels- 
sohn's 1 Lobgesang ’ at Leipzig on 25 June 
1840. The next year she appeared on the 
stage at Carlsruhc with great success, and 
then at Frankfort o/M. — where in 1844 she 
married Dr. Kuchenmeister, a professor of 
mathematics — and at Breslau, Berlin, etc. 
Her repertory was large and included both 
dramatic and coloratura parts. 

On 23 May 1834 RudersdorfT first appeared 
in London in opera sung in German at Drury 
Lane Theatre, as Donna Anna, and was fairly 
well received in that and her subsequent parts 
of Constanze in Mozart’s ‘ Entfuhrung ’, 
Agathc in Weber’s ‘ Freischutz ’, Fidelio and 
Margaret of Valois (‘ Huguenots ’), and in 
English as Elvira in Auber's 4 Masaniello ’. 
She took up her residence in England for 


1 Originally * Kiuklygore *. 

* Produced, with mu.ic by Frederick Clay, Ixtndor 
Gallery of Illustration. 22 Nov. 1869. 


several years, only occasionally visiting Ger¬ 
many for concerts and festivals. She sang 
at the Royal Italian Opera in 1855, also 
from 1861 to 1865, and in English at St. 
James's Theatre for a few nights in Loder’s 
opera 4 Raymond and Agnes’. But it was as a 
concert singer that she was best appreciated, 
her very powerful voice (not always pleasing), 
combined with admirable powers of declama¬ 
tion, certainty of execution and thorough 
musicianship, having enabled her to take high 
rank as a singer of oratorio. She was engaged 
at the Boston Festivals of 1871 and 1872, and 
finally settled in that city, becoming a teacher 
of singing there. For the Birmingham Festival 
of 1873 she wrote the libretto of Randegger's 
cantata 4 Fridolin ’, founded on Schiller’s 
' Gang nach dem Eisenhammer ’. She had 
previously introduced, in 1869, at the Gewand- 
haus concerts, Leipzig, the same composer’s 
scena 4 Medea ’, which she sang also in 
London, at the Crystal Palace, and in 1872 
at Boston. a. c. 

Rudhiti, A. Si€ M.UI111 (F., 1 Nique a Satan *, 

menl. m.'. 

RUDHYAR, Dane (real name Daniel de 
Chennevierc) (b. Paris, 23 Mar. 1895). 

American composer, painter, poet and 
philosopher of French descent. He composed 
his first pianoforte pieces at the age of sixteen, 
at which time he had already taken a B.Phil. 
degree and was studying law. In 1912 the 
Paris publisher Durand commissioned him to 
write a short book on Debussy, which is pub¬ 
lished under his real name. In 1915 he was 
for a time secretary to Auguste Rodin, and in 
1916 he emigrated to America, where the 
following year Pierre Monteux conducted the 
first 4 Metachory * written for the modern 
dances of Valentine de Saint-Point. 

By 1920 Kudhyar was at Hollywood, 
writing music for the film 4 Pilgrimage Play ’. 
In 1922 he received the Stooo award from the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra for his 
symphonic poem 4 Soul Fire ’. His 4 Surge of 
Fire ’ was also performed at Los Angeles, at 
the first concert of the New Music Society of 
California. 

Over a period of years Rudhyar was greatly 
interested in Oriental philosophy, and his 
creative mind began to find outlets not only 
in music but in painting, poetry and in 
writings on many sociological, philosophical 
and mystical subjects. He is also an astrologer 
of wide renown. He has lived and worked and 
lectured all over the U.S.A. on music and other 
arts, the idea of creative synthesis being the 
point of departure for his lectures and com¬ 
parative studies of the arts. As a composer he 
was one of the earliest pioneers of the dis¬ 
sonant style of the 1920s to become active in 
the U.S.A. He was a founding member of the 
International Composers’ Guild, an aiant- 
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garde organization started by Edgar Varese, 
Henry Cowell and others for the production of 
“ advanced " music in New York. Rudhyar's 
style is rugged, dissonant, chromatic and shows 
a certain affinity with, rather than similarity 
to, the late work of Skriabin. 

CATALOGUE OK WORKS 
INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

* The Pilcrimace I'lay * by Christine Wrilieriil Steven* *i 

(1930 a). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

* Met, u boric I'ocni' 1911'. 

* Dithyramb * (1919). 

Sympli. poem * Soul Fire * 1930). 

‘ l.yrical Trilogy ’ (1930 31). 

' Syntony‘ 

I. To the Real (1930 u). 
a. The Surge of Fire (1921). 

3 . t )uran«M 1 1936). 

* Five Statius * for sic*. (1937). 

‘ Sinfonictta ’ (193II . 

‘ Threnody' (1939). 

Symph. sequence * Threshold of Light ’ (1934 . 
Lpithalamium" (1934). 

* F.pogee ’ for narrator & orch. (1934). 

* Eclogue ’ f 1934). 

* Prophetic Rue * (1035). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

* Three Songs without Words * for flute, eello 3 |«f. ..r 

harp) (1919). 

Sonata for vn. & pf. (iqjo). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC (Tone Cycle* 

’ Mosaics ’ (1918). 

‘ Moments ’ (1934 36). 

* I 1 ,rans ’ ( 1937 ). 

* Granites ’ (19 /o). 

(Tetragram* 

’ The Song of the Heart * 1 1930,'. 

Adolescence ’ (1933). 

1 Crucifixion ’ (193b . 

‘ Rebirth ’ (1937). 

’ I’rimavera * (193R). 

SONGS 

3 1 Chansons dr Bilitis ’ (Pierre laiuys) 191a . 
t 1 Poe me. tr.i giques ■ Composei 191 
Poem ’ (Sara Yarrow) (191R1. 

’ Commune ’ (Abtlul Balia) 1030). 

’ I wo Allirmations * (Waller de Yoe) (1931). 

’ Three Invocations * (Alice Bailey) , ■••39-40 . 

P. C.-ll. 

RUDNEV, Andrej [b. St. Petersburg, 

1 Mar. 1878). 

Finnish orientalist, musicologist, music 
teacher and critic of Russian origin. From 
1O9C to 1900 he studied Oriental languages at 
the University of St. Petersburg. In 1903 he 
became reader and later Professor of the 
Mongolian language and its dialects there. 
Having taken the Ph.D. degree in 1914. In 
1918, during the Russian Revolution, he 
removed to Finland, becoming a Finnish 
citizen, and from 1940 to 1948 he was lecturer 
in Russian at the University of Helsingfors. 
During his numerous journeys in the course of 
1897-1904, undertaken for the purpose of 
linguistic and ethnographical studies in Mon¬ 
golia and among the Mangolian tribes of 
eastern Asia and southern Russia, he collected 
Mongolian folk tunes, which he published in 
Russian with a complete bibliographical list 


(1909), the latter being reprinted in German 
with supplements (1920). 

Rudncv began to play the pianoforte at the 
age of live and, although mainly self-taught 
as a musician, he steadily extended his know¬ 
ledge of music and its developments while 
pursuing his scientific studies. From 1923 to 
1939 he taught chamber-music playing and 
sight-reading at the Conservatory of Viborg 
(Viipuri), and from 1945 to 1953 he held 
classes for sight-reading and ensemble playing 
on two pianofortes (8 hands) at the Sibelius 
Academy of Helsingfors, for which he has made 
numerous arrangements of symphonic works 
of various periods and countries. While living 
at Viborg, and after 1910 in Helsingfors, he 
was music critic to various papers published 
in Finnish and Swedish, and since 1946 he 
has been attached to ‘ Nya Prcssen ’ in that 
capacity. 

Apart from linguistic and ethnographical 
works Rudncv has published Mongolian folk 
tunes, of which he made about 150 transcrip¬ 
tions : * Nlelodyi mongolsky piemen' (Im¬ 
perial Russian Geographical Society, 1909), 
a bibliographical list of all the Mongolian 
tunes ever collected and published before 
1920, * Mongolischc Mclodien ’ by Ilmari 
Krohn (Z.M.W., 1920), etc. e. d. 

RUDNICKI, Marian Teofil (b . Cracow, 

7 Mar. 1888; d. Cracow, 31 Dee. 1944). 

Polish conductor and composer. He was a 
pupil of Wallek-Walewski. In 191G he became 
conductor of the Operetta Theatre at Cracow 
and three years later he was appointed to the 
|»ost of conductor of the Warsaw Opera. As 
a composer he wrote many delightful songs, 
orchestral suites for film plays and stage works, 
such as Shakespeare's * Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra ', ' The Return of Ulysses ’ and ‘ Cali¬ 
gula ' (K. Rostworowski); as well as ‘ Hej ty 
Wislo * (• The Vistula '), a kind of folk oratorio 
based entirely tin folk airs and folk dances. 
This last work was broadcast by Polskie 
Radio and transmitted by many foreign 
broadcasting stations. c. R. »• 

RUDOLPH (Johann Joseph Rainer), 
Archduke of Austria ( b . Florence, 8 Jan. 
1788; d. Baden nr. Vienna, 24 July 1831). 

Austrian amateur musician. He was 
youngest child of Leopold of Tuscany and 
Maria Louisa of Spain. Music was hereditary 
in his family. Like the other children of the 
imperial family, Rudolph was instructed in 
music by Anton Tcybcr; but as soon as he 
had liberty of choice ho exchanged Tcybcr 
for Beethoven. The precise date and circum¬ 
stances attending this change have eluded in¬ 
vestigation, but it seems probable that the 
connection began in the winter of 1803-4- 

Ries relates that Beethoven's breaches of 
court etiquette were a constant source o 
trouble to his pupil's chamberlains, who strove 
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in vain to enforce its rules on him. He at last 
lost all patience, pushed his way into the 
young archduke’s presence, and, excessively 
angry, assured him that he had all due respect 
for his person, but that the punctilious ob¬ 
servance of all the rules in which he was daily 
tutored was not his business. Rudolph laughed 
good-humouredly and gave orders that for the 
future he should be allowed to go his own way. 
In the spring of 1809, just after completing his 
twenty-first year, he subscribed 1500 florins to 
Beethoven’s annuity. 

The weakness of the archduke's constitution 
is said to have been the cause of his entering 
the church. The coadjutorship of Olomouc 
secured to him the succession, and in 1818 
Beethoven determined to compose a Solemn 
Mass for the installation service, to be held a 
year or two later. On 28 Sept. 1819 the car¬ 
dinal’s insignia arrived from the pope, and the 
installation was at length fixed for 9 Mar. 1820. 
But the Mass had assumed such gigantic pro¬ 
portions that the ceremony had passed nearly 
two years before it was completed. 1 

Beethoven, for all his obligations to hi* 
patron, chafed under the interference with 
his perfect liberty which duty to the archduke- 
cardinal occasionally imposed. There arc 
passages in his letters to Ries and others, as 
well as in the conversation books, which show 
how galling even this light yoke was to Bert- 
hoven; and one feels, in perusing those 
addressed to the archduke, how frivolous are 
some of the excuses for not attending hirn at 
the proper hour, and how hollow and insincere 
arc the occasional compliments. That Beet¬ 
hoven was pleased to find the * Forty Varia¬ 
tions ’ on a theme of his own dedicated to him 
by “his pupil, R. B. II.“ (Rudolph EfZ* 
Herzog), was probably the fact; but it is 
doubtful whether his satisfaction warranted the 
superlatives in which his letter of thanks is 
couched. Other letters, again, breathe through¬ 
out nothing but a true and warm affection for 
his pupil. When Beethoven’s untamed nature 
and his deafness are considered, together with 
his lack of worldly wisdom and his absolute 
need of a Maecenas, one feels deeply how 
fortunate he was to have attracted and retained 
the sympathy and affection of a man of such 
sweet and tender qualities as the Archduke 
Rudolph. 

An archduke-cardinal could hardly Ik* 
expected to be a voluminous composer, but ihc 
' Forty Variations ’ and a Sonata for clarinet 
and pianoforte (Op. 2) arc good specimens of 
his musical talents and acquirements. There 
is also a set of Variations on a theme by 
Rossini, corrected by Beethoven in manuscript. 

Rudolph was for many years the “ pro¬ 
tector ” of the Cescllschaft der Musikfreunde 

* Beethoven announce* iu completion in a Icti-r to 
the Aichduke. 27 Feb. 1822. 


in Vienna, and he bequeathed to it his valu¬ 
able music library. An oil portrait formerly 
in the possession of his son shows a rather 
intellectual face, of the Habsburg type, but its 
peculiarities so softened as to be more than 
ordinarily pleasing, and even handsome. 1 

a. w. t., abr. 

St* alti Adieu*. Les. Brel hoven (panim & deih. of. 

* FmIcuo 4 Miiva sole amis \ pf. Concertos Nos. 4 & 
I'rio Op. 97. * Crosse Fugc * for st«. 4 tet, vn. Sonata 
Op. 96. pf. Sonatas Opp. 81a & 106. son* fragment 

• O Hofliiunt \ % canons). Caldara (collection of works). 
Mma solernrus * Beethoven). Rode (playing with). 

RUDOLPH, J. J. See Rooolimie, Jf.an 
Joseph. 

RUDORFF, Ernst (6. Berlin, 18 Jan. 
1840; d. Berlin, 31 Dec. 1916). 

German pianist, teacher and composer. 
His family was of Hanoverian extraction. At 
the age of five he received his first musical 
instruction from a god-daughter of C. M. von 
Weber; from his twelfth to his seventeenth 
year he was a pupul of Bargicl. A song and a 
pianoforte piece composed at this period were 
afterwards published (Op. 2 No. 1, Op. 10 
No. 4). For a short time in 1858 he had 
lessons from Clara Schumann. I11 1859 he 
entered Berlin University. During the whole 
of this time his thoughts were bent on the 
musical profession, and later in 1859 his father 
at length consented that he should go to the 
Conservatory and the University at Leipzig. 
After two years there he continued his studies 
for a year under Hauptmann and Rcincckc. 
In 1865 he became professor at the Cologne 
Conservatory, and from Oct. 1869 to 1910, 
when he retired he was first pianoforte pro¬ 
fessor at the Berlin High School for Music. 
In the summer of 1880, on Max Bruch’s 
appointment as director of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, RudorfT succeeded him 
as conductor of the Stern Singing-Society in 
Berlin. He retained in direction till 1890. 

Rudorlfs nervousness prevented him from 
exercising hi* gifts as a pianist much in public. 
In composition his style was founded upon 
Chopin, Mendelssohn and Schumann, and 
••specially Weber. His songs and partsongs 
have elegance and thoughtfulness, but few, if 
any, leave a pleasant impression on the mind. 
He had a horror of anything rough or common, 
and often carried this to such a pitch as 
seriously to interfere with simplicity and 
naturalness. 

His pianoforte works arc for the most part 
of great technical difficulty. The following is 
a list of his principal compositions: 

0 CHORAL WORKS 

' *&**«f*J Roraanze • (T.eck). for solo voices. 

S " rnC ’ ,Rufkcr, >- fo « 6 «*«‘ chorus 

Purtson p. Qpp . 6. 9. II, 1 3. 22. 23, 27. 30. 

2 ' ,cUilr ' 1 •« ' The Musical World \ 
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ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Op. 

8. Overture to * Dcr blonde Ekbert ’. 

12. Overture to ‘ Otto der Schutz \ 

1 5 . •Ballade.’ 

20. Serenade. 

24. Variation* on an Original Theme. 

31. Symphony No. I, B? ma. 

40. Symphony No. 2, G mi. (1891). 

45. Romantic Overture. 

— Symphonic Variations. 

— ' Rondo capriccioso.' 

— Arrangement of Schubert’s Fantasy for pf. duet 

(Op. 103). 

VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA 
7. ' Komanze.’ 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
5. Sextet for sic*. 

PIANOFORTE WORKS 

1. Variations for 2 pfs. 

4. 6 Duets. 

10. 8 ' Fantasicstuckc 
14. 1 Fantasie.' 

29. 2 Studies. 

38. * Kinderwalzer * for pf. duet. 

54 < Pieces for pf. duet. 

35. Variations. 

SONGS 

2. 6 Songs. 

3. 6 Songs (EichendorfT). 

RUDZINSKI, Witold (b. Sicbiezh,Russia, 
14 Mar. 1913). 

Polish composer. He studied composition 
under Szeligowski at the Wilno Conservatory 
and pursued an academic course, obtaining 
the degree of Ph.M. at Wilno University in 
1939. His compositions include 2 Sym¬ 
phonies ; a pianoforte Concerto; a Diver¬ 
timento for string orchestra; a Nonet for 
wind instruments, performed at the Prague 
Festival of 1947; a Folk Suite for small 
orchestra (1945); 2 string Quartets ; ' Can- 
talc cccllsiastiquc ’ for chorus and organ: 
7 Folksongs for mixed chorus a cappella ; a 
Trio (1934) ; Canzonetta for llutc, oboe and 
pianoforte (1940) ; Sonata for viola and piano¬ 
forte (1946) ; Partita for cello and pianoforte 
(1940); ballades and preludes for pianoforte 

(* 94 »)- 

He has also written two books on music: 
‘ Muzyka dla wszystkich ’ (‘ Music for All ’) 
(Cracow, 1946) and * Lekcjc sluchania 
muzyki ’ (‘ Appreciation of Music ’). 

c. r. 11. 

RUE, Pierre de la. See La Rue. 
RUECKERS. See Ruckers. 

Riicgcr, Arinin. Set Schocck (3 libs.. I song). 

RUEKAERS. See Ruckers. 

Ruffini, Giovanni. Set Alfano f Doitor Antonio’, 
lib.). 

RUFFO, Titta ( b . Pisa, 9 June 1877; d. 
Florence, 6 July 1953). 

Italian baritone singer. He was a black¬ 
smith’s son, but succeeded in obtaining musical 
tuition in Rome and Milan. He made his 
operatic d£but in Rome in 1898 and soon won 
great success both in Italy and abroad. He 
was opposed to fascism and spent the years 


RUGGIERI 

of Mussolini’s rule out of Italy, mainly in the 
U.S.A. E . B. 

RUFFO, Vincenzo (b . Verona, c. 1510; 
d. Sacile nr. Udine, 9 Feb. 1587). 

Italian singer and composer. He belonged 
to a noble Veronese family. Unless a 5-part 
Magnificat, stated to have been published at 
Venice in 1539, is a genuine work, his first 
publication would seem to be a book of 
motets dated 1542, where he is described as 
musico (i.e. castralo) in the service of the 
Marchcse Alfonso d’ Avalli. In 1551 he 
succeeded Naso at the cathedral of Verona, 
where he became maestro di cappella in 1554, 
and in 1563 he was appointed to a similar 
post at the cathedral of Milan. In 1574-79 
he was at Pistoia in the same capacity and in 
1580 again at Milan. His last publication is 
a posthumous book of masses of 1592. The 
other masses appeared in 1557, 1574 and 1580; 
motels in 1542, 1555 and 1583; settings of the 
Magnificat in 1578, and psalms a 5 in 1574. 
His madrigals were published in 1545, 1554, 

• 555. 1 55 6 and 1 56°- The psalms and a Mass 
were written for his patron Carlo Borromco in 
accordance with the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. Torchi, in his 'Arte musicalc in Italia’, 
Vol. 1, gives two movements from masses, a 
motet and two madrigals. The libraries of 
Ch. Ch. and the R.C.M. contain specimens of 
his works in manuscript. J. a. r.-M. 

Bi*l. —EiMtriN. AuHro. 'The Italian Madrigal' 
(Princeton & London. 1949). PP- 4<*»-70> 

Tonal. Lvici, article in Riv. Mu*. It., Ill, 635 & IV, 
*33- 

Set el to Amfiparnaso. 

RUGGI, Francesco (b . Naples, 21 Oct. 
1767; d. Naples, 23 Jan. 1845). 

Italian composer. He was a pupil of 
Fenaroli at the Conservatorio Santa Maria di 
Loreto at Naples. In 1795 he became deputy 
maestro di cappella of the royal chapel there and 
in 1825 he succeeded Tritto as professor of 
counterpoint and composition at the Naples 
Conservatorio di San Pietro a Maiclla, where 
Bellini and Carafa were among his pupils. 

Ruggi's compositions include three operas 
(• L’ ombra di Nino Naples, 1795 } ' 
guerra aperta ’, Naples, 1796; ‘ Soft tripponi, 
ossia I dcsidcri \ Milan, 1804), an oratorio, 
numerous masses and other church and 
secular music. e. v. d. s., adds. a. l. 

RUGGIERI. Italian 17th- 18th-century 
family of violin makers. They flourished at 
Cremona and Brescia. Their instruments, 
though differing widely among themselves, 
bear a general resemblance to those of the 
Amati family. 

(1) Francesco Ruggicri ( b . ?; d. .)• He 

was commonly known as “ Ruggicri il Per 
and his instruments date from 1668 to 1720 or 
thereabouts. ,. 

(2) Giovanni Battista Ruggien [b. j 
d. ?), ? son of the preceding. He was called 
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“ >* buono ” and was indisputably the best 
maker of the family. He claimed to have been 
a pupil of Nicolo Amati. 

( 3 ) Pietro Ruggieri (b . ? ; d. ?), ? brother 
of the preceding. 

(4) Guido Ruggieri (b. ?; d. ?) (relation¬ 
ship uncertain). 

(5) Vincenzo Ruggieri (b . ?; d. ?) (re¬ 
lationship uncertain). e. j. p. 

RUGGIERO (Opera). Set Mf.tastasio. 

RUGGIERO (Rogero). An Italian har¬ 
monic ground in wide use during the 16th and 
early 17th centuries. 

The tradition of chanting epic verse to a 
fragment of tunc is of course one that extends 
back to the earliest times. It seems that this 
practice was found in Italy in a particularly 
developed form, and from the beginning of 
the 16th century printed collections of vocal 
music often include an “ aria per cantar 
ottave ”, for instance, to which any otlaia 
whatsoever could be sung. * Ruggiero ’ was 
one of the most widespread of these arias, 
taking its name from the opening lines of a 
stan/a in Tasso's famous epic * Gcrusalcmmc 
liberata \ I.ike so many of the themes used 
for extemporization during the early Re¬ 
naissance, it takes the form of a chain of 
unchanging harmonies, or what it is con¬ 
venient to call a harmonic ground. 1 The 
singer was at liberty to extem|x»rize what 
tunc lie pleased above the ground : 

■?»« 0 r I 

6 78 



Very large numbers of settings of or varia¬ 
tions on the Ruggiero theme are in existence. 
Some of the earliest occur in Diego Ortiz's 
invaluable treatise on extemporization, the 
* Tratado ’ of 1553. Others may be found in 
Mayonc's ‘ Primo libro di capricci ’ (1603), 
Frcscobaldi’s keyboard collections, the works 
of many monodists and madrigalists such as 
Sigismondo d’ India and Monteverdi, and 
among printed and manuscript collections of 
lute, kcyl>oard and concert music both in 
Italy and in England (where the theme was 
usually called “ Rogero ”). The latest 
example of its use known to the writer is in 
a manuscript collection of instrumental music 
of the early 18th century, prepared by Pepusch. 
A discussion of Ruggiero and other allied 
themes may be found in E. T. Ferand's re¬ 
markable study ' Die Improvisation in der 
Musik ’ (Zurich, 1938). r. t . d . 

RUGGLES, Carl ( b . Marion, Mass., 11 
Mar. 1876). 

• Stt Grovnd Bass. 


American composer. He included among 
his teachers Walter R. Spalding, with whom 
he studied at Harvard. For a time he con¬ 
ducted the Symphony Orchestra at Winona, 
Minnesota. He is a painter as well as a com¬ 
poser. Highly self-critical, he has made very 
little of his music available to the public and 
after the 1930s he ceased to write altogether. 
His melodic technique is characterized by the 
refusal to repeat a note (or its octave) usually 
until the tenth progression. This is perhaps 
the outstanding technical feature of his style, 
though in harmony, rhythm and form also he 
developed a personal idiom. Works of his 
have been performed in Budapest, Barcelona, 
Madrid, Paris, Berlin, Havana, etc., as well 
as in the U.S.A. 

The following are the outstanding works by 
Ruggles: 

OPERA 

* Thr Sunken Bril * (aficr Gerhart Hauptmann'* play). 

CHORAL WORK 

* \o% clamant in drterto \ for tolo voice, chorus & 

chamber orch. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' Men and Ancdi ' (i'jjo). 

' Men and Mountain* ’ (i*> jj). 

* Portal*' ( iojG,. 

* Sun Trrader ' <1013). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

* Polyphonic Computation* * for 3 pf*. 

<i. K. 

Bul—IIaruwn, l-ov, * About Carl KiiRt-lr.* 1 (Yonkers. 

N.Y.. 1 g*6). 

Steer a, Charles, article in M.Q., Oct. 193a. 

ROHLING, Hans (b. Borna, Saxony. ?; 

d. ?). 

German iGth-century organist. Ho was 
organist at Dobeln about 1572, at Gcithain, 
Saxony, in 1572-75. «'»d from about 158a at 
Groitzsch near Leipzig. He wrote ‘ Tabu- 
laturbuch auf Orgeln und Instrument . . .’ 
(* 5 ® 3 ^ containing 8b German and Latin 
sacred songs, arranged in organ tablature, 
with names of the original composers. 

ROHLING, Samuel (b. Groitzsch nr. 
Leipzig,*. 158G; d. Dresden,June 1626). 

German composer, son of the preceding. 
He was cantor of St. Paul's Church at Leipzig 
and from 17 Sept. 1612 of the Kreuzkirche at 
Dresden, also poet laureate to the Saxon 
court and archdeacon. He composed motets 
for 8 and 9 voices which remained in manu- 
scr, P‘; E. v. d. s. 

RUHLMANN, Frans (b. Brussels, ti Jan. 
18G8; «/. Paris, 8June 1948). 

Belgian conductor. He was a pupil at the 
Brussels Conservatoire and a member of the 
orchestra of the Theatre dc la Monnaic for 
seven years. After conducting at Rouen, 
Liege, Antwerp. Brussels, etc., he was engaged 
at the Paris Op^ra-Comique in place of 
Busscr and conducted for the first time 
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(‘ Carmen ’) on 6 Srpt. 1905. He succeeded 
Luigini (</. 29 July 1906) as principal con¬ 
ductor, and became conductor of the Paris 
Opera in 1914. He was also principal con¬ 
ductor at the (Jolonnc concerts and conducted 
the popular concerts at Antwerp from 1920. 

j. c. p. 

RUIMONTE. Pedro. See Rimonte. 

RUINS OF ATHENS, THE. For the 

opening of the new national theatre at Pest 
a commission was accepted by Kotzebue to 
"rite a dramatic piece on a national theme. 
I le responded with a prologue, a drama and 
an epilogue. Only the first and last concern 
us here because music was written for them by 
Beethoven. The full title of the prologue was 
* L'ngarns erster Wohliatcr, twlcr Kbnig 
Stephan’ (* Hungary's first Benefactor, or 
King Stephen ’): the epilogue (.Vaehsftiel ) was 
‘ Die Rumen von Athen ’ (* The Ruins of 
Athens’). Each play was to have incidental 
music, and Beethoven was commissioned to 
compose it; but although lie did provide 
eight incidental pieces as well as an overture 
for the latter, he wrote only an overture for 
‘ King Stephen The pieces were*performed 
at the festival opening of the German theatre 
on 9 Feb. 1812. 

The music for ‘ The Ruins of Athens ’ be¬ 
came popular, especially in the form of se¬ 
lections. The overture and the * Turkish 
March ' (No. 4) were published in 1823, but 
the rest of the music remained in manuscript 

till 1846. The theme of the'Turkish March * 

was already known and had been used by 
other composers. Beethoven's set of Varia¬ 
tions for pianoforte. Op. 76. on this tune 
preceded ' The Ruins of Athens ’ by two years. 

w. si. 

RUIZ CASAUX, Juan Antonio. .See Ca- 

SAUX. 

RUIZ DE RIBAYAZ, Lucas (b . nr. Bur¬ 
gos, ?; d. ?). 

Spanish 17th-ccntury guitarrist. Hr was 
prebendary of the collegiate church of Yilla- 
franca del Bier/o and published a book of 
tablaturc entitled: 

' Lu< y Norte musical para caminar por las cifras dr la 
suitarra espaAola. y arpa. . . .' Madrid. i*» 77 - (B.M.: 
Brussels, Conservatoire; Madrid, Bibl. Nae., Bi! 4 . 
Mrdinarrli.) 

It is of considerable interest owing to the 
number of 17th-century Spanish dances it 
contains. j. b. t. 

Ruir, Juan. Sft Albo K on. 

RUKERS. See Ruckers. 

RULE, BRITANNIA! Song comjwsed 
by T. A. Arne for his masque ‘ Alfred ’ (the 
words by Thomson and Mallet), and first 
performed at “Clicfden House” near Maiden¬ 
head on 1 Aug. 1740. Clicfden 1 was then 

1 Properly Cliveden, now the property of Viscount 
Astor. The open-air theatre where * Alfred ' was per¬ 
formed is still there. 


the residence of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and the occasion was to commemorate the 
accession of George I (1714) and the birthday 
of Princess Augusta. The masque was re¬ 
peated on the following night and published 
by Millar on 19 Aug. 1740. 

Arne afterwards altered the masque into an 
opera and it was so performed at the Smock 
Alley Theatre, Dublin, on 10 Mar. 1744. In 
the advertisement it is announced that 
‘ Alfred ’ will conclude with a “ favourable 
Ode in honour of Great Britain, beginning 
' When Britain first at Heaven's command ’ ”. 
It was not heard in I-ondon till 20 Mar. 1745, 
when it was given at Drury Lane Theatre for 
the benefit of Mrs. Arne. The year 1745 
is memorable for the Jacobite rising in the 
North, and in 1746 Handel produced his 
* Occasional Oratorio ’, in which he refers to 
its suppression. “ War shall cease, welcome 
Peace ”, adapting those words to the opening 
ban of " Rule, Britannia ! ” — in itself a 
great proof of the popularity of the air 1 : 



" Rule, Britannia! " was first published by 
Henry Waylctt as an appendix (with another 
song) to Arne's ‘ Music in the Judgment of 
Paris ’. The copyright privilege is dated 29 
Jan. 1741. w. c. & r. k. 

Bibi .- Colux*. C.. in 'The Saturday Review’. 20 Feb. 

R. • I lie Bt-Centenary of" Rule. Britannia 
(M. & I... XXI. 1940. p. 275). 

Stf «/w Ante (1). (0|*cra) ut Arnold (S.). 

RULE OF THE OCTAVE (Ital. Tegola 
dell' oiiata). An i8th-c<ntury practice applied 
to the teaching of playing from thorough¬ 
bass. Simple chords of the tonic, dominant 
and subdominant were added, according to 
this rule, above rising anti falling diatonic 
scales. 

RUMBA (dance). See Folk Music: Cuban. 

RUMFORD, (Robert) Kenncrley (b. 
London. 2 Sept. 1870). 

English baritone singer. After study with 
Henschcl and Alfred Blumc he made his first 
appearance at one of Henschcl's symphony 
concerts at St. James's Hall, London, on 10 
Feb. 1893. In 1894 he studied with Sbriglia 
in Paris and subsequently in England made 
his reputation in works of a serious kind. 
After his marriage with Clara Butt his career 
changed its course and he was associated with 
her in popular concerts of a different type from 
those of the old St. James's Hall. U»eir 
“ Grand Concerts ” at the Albert Hall were 


» By j singular anachroniitn Schoelcher. in hi' 
of Handel (p. 299). accuse* Arne of copying these 
other bar* in the *ong from Handel 
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repeated in tours all over the English-speaking 
world- h. c. c., abr. 

Rami, J»lal al-Din. Stt Szymanowski (Symphony 
Wo. 3). 

RUMMEL. German family of musicians. 

(1) Christian Franz Ludwig Friedrich 
Alexander Rummel (b. Brichscnstadt, 
Bavaria, 27 Nov. 1787; d. Wiesbaden, 13 
Feb. 1849), conductor and composer. He was 
educated at Mannheim and seems to have 
had instruction from Vogler. In 1806 he took 
the post of bandmaster to the 2nd Nassau 
infantry, made the peninsular campaign, 
married in Spain, was taken prisoner, 
released, and served with his regiment at 
Waterloo. He was then employed by the 
Duke of Nassau to form and lead his court 
orchestra, which he did with great credit to 
himself till 1841, when it was dissolved. He 
was not only an able conductor and a com¬ 
poser of much ability and industry, but a fine 
clarinettist and a good pianist. His works are 
numerous and embrace pieces for military 
band, concertos, quintets and other pieces for 
clarinet, many pianoforte compositions, especi¬ 
ally a Sonata for four hands (Op. 20), waltzes, 
variations, etc., and a method for the piano¬ 
forte. 

(2) Josephine Rummel (b. Manzanares, 
Spain, 12 May 1812; d. Wiesbaden, 19 Dec. 
'877), pianist, daughter of the preceding. 
She became court pianist at Wiesbaden. 

( 3 ) JoHeph Rummel ( b . Wiesbaden, 6 
Oct. 1818; d. London, 25 Mar. 18U0), 
clarinettist and pianist, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding. He was educated by his father in 
music generally, and in the clarinet and 
Pianoforte in particular, on both of which he 
was a good player. He was for many years 
KapfllnuitUr to the Prince of Oldenburg, then 
residing at Wiesbaden, a post in which he was 
succeeded by Adolph Henselt. Up to 1842 he 
lived in Paris and then removed to London 
for five years. In 1847 he returned to Paris, 
and remained there till driven back to I.ondon 
by the war in 1870; and in London he re¬ 
mained till his death. 

Joseph Kuminel wrote no original music, 
but he was one of the most prolific arrangers 
of operas and operatic selections for the 
pianoforte who ever existed. For nearly forty 
years he worked incessantly for the houses of 
Schott and Escudicr, publishing about 400 
Pieces with each house under his own name, 
besides a much larger number under pseu¬ 
donyms. His arrangements and transcriptions 
amount in all to fully 2000. He also wrote a 
series of exercises for Augcner & Co. and for 
Escudicr. 

(4) Franziska Rummel (b . Wiesbaden, 

4 Feb. 1821 ; d. ?), singer, sister of the pre¬ 
ceding. She was trained by her father until 
she went to Paris to study singing under 


Bordogni, and afterwards by Lampcrti at 
Milan. She became principal singer at the 
court of Wiesbaden, and at length married 
Peter Schott, the well-known music publisher 
at Brussels, who died in 1873. 

(5) August Rummel (b. Wiesbaden, 14 
Jan. 1824 ; d. London, 14 Dec. 1886), pianist, 
brother of the preceding. Although a capable 
player, he took to commerce and became a 
merchant in London. 

(6) Franz Rummel ( b . London, 11 Jan. 

'853; d. Berlin, 2 May 1901), pianist, son of 
the preceding. At the age of fourteen he went 
to Brussels to study the pianoforte under 
Hrassin, first as a private pupil and afterwards 
in the Conservatoire. He took the first prize 
for pianoforte playing there in 1872 ami after¬ 
wards became one of the staff of teachers. He 
made his first public appearance at Antwerp 
on 22 Dec. 1872, in Hensclt’s Concerto; in 
July 1873 he played Schumann’s Concerto at 
the Albert Hall concerts in London, and again 
in Brussels, before the King and Queen of 
the Belgians, with great distinction. He re- 
mained at the Conservatoire as professor till 
1876, when on the advice of Rubinstein lie 
threw up his post and began to travel, playing 
in the Rhine provinces, Holland and France. 
Early in 1877 he again visited London and 
played at the Crystal Palace on 7 Apr. The 
following year he went to the U.S.A., where 
lie met with great success, though interrupted 
by a serious accident. He was for a long time 
a teacher at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin. 
He afterwards lived at Dessau. o. 

(7) Walter (Morse) Rumrncl ( b . Berlin. 
•9 July 1887; d. Bordeaux, May 1953), 
pianist and composer, son of the preceding. 
Hr studied under Fabian at Washington and 
with Godowski and Kami in Berlin. In 1908 
he proceeded to Paris, where he belonged to 
the " inner circle ” of Debussy, of whose 
pianoforte works he became one of the finest 
interpreters. As a pianist he toured all the 
countries of Europe, becoming well known by 
his cycles of “ one-com|»oser " recitals which 
he repeated in many capitals. He married in 
1912 the French pianist Therese Chaigncau 
and appeared with her at recitals for two 
pianofortes in 1913. A pianist of strong 
creative power and fine artistry-, he specialized 
in Bach, among other masters. 

As a composer Rummel combined the charm 
of Debussy with the romantic dreaminess of 
Schumann and a strong influence of Wagner 
and Cesar Franck. His original works include 
‘ Invocation to Wagner ’ for violin and 
orchestra, ‘ Invocation to the God of the 
Earth ' for contralto and orchestra, * From 
the Depths ’ for string quartet, violin sonata 
To a Memory ’, • Six Nature Studies 
Little Fairy Suite ’ and Prelude in B major 
for pianoforte, etc. 
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RUSSELL (Henry) 


Among Rummd's very numerous arrange¬ 
ments and transcriptions for pianoforte arc 
those of many pieces by old masters, notably 
from Bach's organ works and cantatas. Bach's 
forerunners and other old masters: he also 
arranged Etain's song from Boughton's 
Immortal Hour ’ for 2 flutes and strings, and 
edited many old troubadour songs. 

11. j. K. 

Runcbrrg, Johan Ludwig. See Bax (' Fathrtluml *. 
«!ioral work . l*a. ius (* Virl l and \ Finnish nal. 
anthem). Sibelius 2 choral work.. * Arioso' for voice 
\ orch.. 23 'one'J. Wegrlius (memorial cantata). 

RUNG, Frederik (b . Copenhagen, 14 
June 1 fl34 ; d. Co|>enhagen, 22 Jan. 1914). 

Danish conductor anti composer. He was 
the son of Henrik Rung (1807-71), a musician, 
who was his first teacher in music. Later 
he studied under Cade and others. Having 
obtained an engagement as coach at the 
Royal Opera in Copenhagen, lie advanced to 
the post of assistant conductor in 1881 and 
became first conductor in 1911. on the death 
of S vend sen, who had held that jxisi l»efore 
him. lie also taught music Inith at the Con¬ 
servatory anti at Horneman's music school, 
and conducted choral societies, including a 
madrigal choir founded by him. 

Rung's opera 1 Del hemmelige selskab' 
( The Secret Society') was produced in 
Copenhagen on 9 Feb. 1888, but another, 
based on Alarcon's * El sombrero dr trrs 
picos ' *, tines not seem to have been staged, 
lie also composed the ballets *Atliti ' anti *A 
Carnival Jest in Venice ’; incidental music to 
Holgar Drarhmann's 'Thousand and One 
Nights' anil other plays; a Symphony in I) 
minor, a Rhapsody, a 'Suite in the Old 
Style’ and ' Danse ties papillons' for orchestra ; 
a Suite for trumpet and strings; a Nonet for 
woodwind, a Quintet for 2 violins, viola, cello 
and pianoforte, two siring Quartets: piano¬ 
forte pieces, songs, etc. r. n. 

Runqr. Philipp Otto. s, bon k Vom I Htfarf \ 
lib.). 

RUNGENHAGEN, Carl Friedrich ( b. 

Berlin, 27 Sept. 1778: d. Berlin, 21 Dec. 
1851). 

German conductor anti composer. He 
became in 1815 second director of the Sing- 
akademic and in 1833 succeeded Zeltrr as first 
director. In 1843 he received the title of 
Professor. He wrote four operas, three 
oratorios, a Mass, a * Stabat Mater ’ for 
women’s voices, a great deal of church music, 
many songs, and orchestral anti chambcr 
music. j. a. f.-m. 

RUPFF, Conrad. See I.tTitr r. 

RUSALKA (‘ The Wafer-Sprite ’). ()|>era 
in 3 acts by Dvorak. Libretto by Jaroslav 
Kvapil. Produced Prague, Czech Theatre, 29 

1 The subject <>( Hugo Wolfs opera * Dcr Corrector ’ 
and of Manuel dc Falla's ballet * The Three-Cornered 
Hat '. 


Mar. 1901. 1 st perf. abroad, Ljubljana 

(Slovenian trans. by F. Juvandid), 14 Feb. 
1908. 

See alto Russalka. 

RUSELLO. See Rosselu. 

RUSH, George ( b . ?; d. ?, c. 1783). 

English composer. In 1764 his three-act 
opera * The Royal Shepherd ', with a libretto 
by R. Roll from Mctastasio's ‘ II re pastorc 
received its production at Drury Lane Theatre 
in London. Later in the same year his 
‘ Capricious levers ’ (text by R. Lloyd), an 
English adaptation of * Le Caprice amoureux’, 
the pastiche opera attributed to Duni, was put 
on at the same theatre. He also wrote a 
number of concertos and sonatas for the 
harpsichord, some sonatas for violin and 
harpsichord, ‘ Six Easy Lessons for the Harpsi¬ 
chord ’ and some sonatas for the guitar. 

D. 11. B. 

Rusin.il, Santiago. See Morcra (* Alrgria que 

pasta *, me id. m.). 

RUSSALKA (‘ Pycanna '). Opera in 4 
arts by Dargotnizhsky. Libretto by the com¬ 
poser. based on Pushkin's dramatic poem. 
Produced St. Petersburg, 16 May 1856. 1st 
perf. abroad, Copenhagen (in Russian), June 
1888. 1st in U.S.A., New York (in Russian), 
8 May 1922. 1st in England, London, Lyceum 
Theatre (in Russian), 18 May 1931. 

RUSSELL, Ella (b. Cleveland, Ohio, 30 
Mar. 1864; d. Florence, 16 Jan. 1935). 

American soprano singer. She studied in 
Paris and Milan, and made her operatic 
debut at Prato in Sicily. In 1885 she made 
her first appearance in London, singing Gilda 
in ' Kigoletto ' at Covent Garden. She settled 
in England, where she was successful in opera 
at first but later became particularly popular 
in oratorio. E. B. 

RUSSELL, Henry (A. Shccrncss, 24 Dec. 
1812; d. London, 8 Dec. 1900). 

English singer and composer. He went to 
Bologna in 1825 to study music, was for a 
time a pupil of Rossini at Naples, appeared as 
a singer at the Surrey Theatre in London in 
1828 and went to Canada about 1833, then 
to the U.S.A. He was organist of the Presby¬ 
terian Church, Rochester, N.Y., and travelled 
in America till 1841, when he returned to 
England and gave entertainments by himself 
and in company with Charles Mackay. 1 he 
first took place in London, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on 8 Mar. 1842. 

In his particular style Russel had no rival. 
His songs ’ Em afloat', ‘ A life on the ocean 
wave' (which in 1889 was authorized as the 
march of the Royal Marines), ' Cheer, boys, 
cheer * (one of the airs played by the regimental 
drum-and-fife band when a regiment goes 
abroad). ' Woodman, spare that tree , etc., 
arc still familiar, and some of Ins dramatic 
songs, such as ' The Dream of the Reveller , 



RUSSELL (William) 

‘ The Maniac ‘ The Gambler’s Wife ', etc., 
were immensely popular in their day. It may 
certainly be said that over 800 songs, words or 
music, or both, were produced by him. 

At a time when Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand were almost unknown, Henry 
Russell was instrumental, through the Can¬ 
adian government, in sending over thousands 
of poor people whose families are now 
wealthy. A memoir was published in 1846, 
and a book of reminiscences, ‘Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer ’, in 1895. ‘ L' amico dci cantanti ’ is 
a treatise on the art of singing. He retired 
from public life in 1865 and was feted at a 
special concert given in his honour by Sir 
Augustus Harris in Covent Garden Theatre- 
on 12 Oct. 1891. 

Two of Russell’s sons achieved distinction 
in music: Henry Russell (d. 1937), a singing- 
master and operatic impresario, and Landon 
Ronald. j. A . F.-m. 

RUSSELL, William (b. London, 6 Oct. 
1777; d. London, 21 Nov. 1813). 

English organist, pianist and composer. 
He was the son of an organ builder and 
organist, and became successively a pupil of 
Cope, organist of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
Shrubsolc, of Spa Fields Chapel, and Groom- 
bridge, Hackney and St. Stephen’s, Coleman 
Street. In 1789 he was appointed deputy to 
his father as organist of St. Mary, Alderman- 
bury, and he continued so until 1793, when 
he obtained the post of organist at the cha|>e| 
in Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
which he held until 1798, when the chapel was 
disposed of to the Wesleyan body. In 1797 he 
became a pupil of Samuel Arnold, with whom 
lie studied for about three years. In 1798 he 
wits chosen organist of St. Ann's, Limehousc. 
In 1800 he was engaged as pianist and com¬ 
poser at Sadler’s Wells theatre, where he 
continued about four years. About 1805 he 
was engaged as pianist at Covent Garden and 
appointed organist of the Foundling Hospital 
Chapel. I le took his B.Mus. degree at Oxford 
in 1808. 

Russell composed three oratorios, * The 
Deliverance of Israel ’, * The Redemption ’ 
and ‘Job’ (1826); a Mass in C minor, an 
‘ Ode to Music ', an * Ode to the Genius of 
Handel’, Christopher Smart’s ‘Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day ’ and an ‘ Ode to Harmony’; 
several glees, songs and organ voluntaries, and 
a number of dramatic pieces, among which 
were some 6 pantomimes for Sadler’s Wells 
between 1800 and 1803, the first being ‘Peter 
Wilkins, or Harlequin in the Flying World ’, 
and in 1805-6 some ballet and incidental music 
for the Royal Circus and Covent Garden. He 
edited in 1809 * Psalms, Hymns and Anthems 
for the Foundling Chapel ’. lie was much 
esteemed both as pianist and organist. 

w. 11. H., adds. 
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RUSSIAN BASSOON (Fr. bus son rune, 
serpent-basson, serpent droit , ophibariton). A 
variety of upright serpent made in three or four 
sections, two of which, in a more massive form, 
resemble the butt and wing joint of the 
bassoon. The bell section is made in two parts 
more often than not, a straight wooden joint 
fitting into the butt, often capped by a brass 
flared bell or a painted dragon’s head. 1 Many 
of the dragon's head type were made at Lyons 
by such makers as Sautermeister, Jeantet and 
'Iabard during the second quarter of the 19th 
century. The instrument is completed by a 
swan-neck crook, more or less gracefully 
cursed. Six fingcrholcs and cither three or 
four keys arc the normal equipment, while in 
compass and playing technique it in no way 
differs from the serpent except, of course, that 
it is much more convenient to hold. 

Its origin may be found in Kegibo’s serpent, 
which was announced in Framery’s ’Calendricr 
uni vend musical ’ for 1789 in the following 
terms: 

J. J. Kfcib#, Mukiiirn It la CoWcialr de Si. l'irrre .1 
La lie. went d interne. uu terpen! itoutcmi uui r.l tail 
de mcmr qu un batw»n: >1 »e demonic cn Iroii pariiri 
el r.i pirn loci que le serpen I ordinaire, el pint ait* a 
J.mcr: || a la mrme rmln.in Imre, oi dn in*me diaiuton 
et meme (amine. II a rxi pr*xr»t* ., MM. .In Clmpltrc 
dan, une mut.que A t-4i.de tv.npbo.uc. el a fait l admira- 
"oil de, audiictm pa. ton cllci; ilt IW ir^u dam Irnr 
niuttqiic otdmaiie. Ceu* qui veulrni Pen procurer 
prut ent t adretter a Pautrur. rur l*ci*rir»k. Paroitte Si. 

I *erre a Low. lx prii e,i 3 l<njit. 

Although this is the evident starting-point of 
the countless varieti.-s of upright serpent which 
became m> popular and widespread during the 
first half of the 19th century, nothing further 
has been discovered about Regibo’s instrument. 
Obviously m ..in have met with no success in 
Paris, since the first upright serpent we find 
there is the serpent I’iffault (1806), which 
bears no resemblance whatever to a bassoon ; 
it was not until considerably later that the 
bavsoon-like serpent appeared in any quantity. 

It is possible that Kegibo’s serpent was more 
encouragingly received towards the cast, 
whence it seems to have reached Paris, after 
Waterloo, in Prussian military bands. It 
appears to have been popular in Belgium, 
though, to judge from specimens that have 
been preserved, not before the 19th century. 

Different countries seem to have favoured 
certain t y| >es of upright serpent. Thus in 
Germany we find the Russian bassoon and 
Strcilwolf’s chromatic bass-horn; Belgium 
preferred the Russian bassoon and the Tuba- 
Dupre; France favoured the Serpent For- 
vcillc and the Russian bassoon, while England 
held exclusively to the bass-horn. r. m . p. 

Srt alto Serpent. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH MUSIC. The bulk 

of It lies hidden in countless manuscripts with 
nrume notation (also called kriuky= hooks, or 

b«iS? drJCOn '‘ Vj,ie, V a!,o called Ophi. 
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znamiona = signs), partly readable, but never 
adequately studied, transcribed or even 
catalogued. In the 19th and early 20th 
centuries some sporadic and rather confused 
work in this direction was done by Rasu- 
movsky, Smolensky and Mctallov. In 1928 
the valuable studies of Findcisen (‘Ochcrky po 
istoryi musykv v Rossyi') were published, but 
after his death and that of Preobrazhensky 
there followed a period of silence. Outside 
Russia very little, beyond the much-needed 
demarcation of the whole field, could l»e 
accomplished. Quite recently the investiga¬ 
tion into the early Russian notations (zna~ 
menny) has been resumed in Russia itself. 

However, we have a fair musical picture of 
a small part of the classic Russian (znamenny) 
chant, as we lind it in the books with stall 
notation (knigr notnaio peniya), issued by order 
of the Holy Synod in 1772. Since the neumes 
(kriuky) in Russia remained in general use 
until the reign of Alexey Mikhailovich (1845- 
11>7(>), the memory of them, as aboof the general 
outlines of the great znamenny chant, were not 
as yet completely effaced when these tran¬ 
scriptions were made, and though Smolensky 
questioned their accuracy in 1888. his correc- 


< irucr.ilion born 
in ilir men 
of V'auilv III 
iv> »3 

(irurr.itinii Ihiiii 
in llir early 

part «'i the 

m«n of I vail 

iv (133:1 »»'• 

Generation born 
in tin* l.ilier 
p.m of the 
rcitm of Ivan 
l\. 


The (Ir.u.)ii of I err. 


Feodor 1 hr Chriilian 
lr.i< her in MoK ow, <i 
native of .Xmgotod 


Pupil* of liis \.ere the in¬ 
formant* of the ropvivt 
of the .lbovr ililh/ra- 
film. 


j. Saiii Kotov, 
in A'wfwf, 


Many of the signs in the manuscripts of this 
still pre-Mongolian period are direct pre¬ 
cursors of later signs, and we may assume that 
their musical meaning was identical (see 
Smolensky s comparative tables ol 1888, 
where the various notations arc given in 
historical order with an ultimate reduction on 
to the stave). If the work on those pre- 
Mongolian manuscripts — twenty-six of them 
arc known to be extant, from the end of the 
nth to the early 13th centuries — is ever 
performed, it ought not to be so difficult to 
trace the Russian znamenny chant to its earliest 
contours. It was probably during the two 
centuries of the Mongol rule that the definitive 
crystallization of the Russian chant took place. 

It reached a high point of development in the 
16th century, when it appears as a very par¬ 
ticular body of music, purely melodic, divided 
roughly into the traditional eight eehoi 
(glasy). This was the period of the Novgorod 
school of singers, as famous as that same city s 
school of ikon-painting, some of whom, thanks 
to a very informative preface to a 17th- 
century slikheratium. we know by name. Here 
is a genealogical table of the earliest Russian 
composers: 

teacher 3. Vatulv Rogov, singer 4- .Njarkellh«Beardleu. 

ami computer in singer in A«<**«*. 

.Vw £*»»<*/. 


6. Ivan Nom, tincer and 
famous computer in 
Moscow. alio a 
native of ,\kfwW. 


lions concern detail* and are unable to alter 
the general very clear musical physiognomy of 
the chant. 

The beginnings of that chant go back to the 
initial century of Russia’s existence as a state. 
i.e. the 11th, ami some day scholars may 
possibly show how the first Russian church 
canticles ( slikhera ), made in honour of the 
canonized martyr-princes Boris and Gleb, 
differed from the Byzantine slikhera that were 
then officially used bv the church in Russia. 
Probably they did not differ at all, for a 
comparison of the Russian and Palaeo-Byzan- 
tinc notations (Preobrazhensky, 1909) shows 
very similar delineations in the neumes. 1 
But gradually the notation becomes pecu¬ 
liarly Russian: 

ui 1—V » ,1 » 

0 * K> H ,6 ' 

From a ilikheron to the same Boris and Gleb in a manu¬ 
script of the early 13th century; itt Mctallov's 
Atlas. 


Stephen the P**l» r « 
teacher in INsolsk pro¬ 
vince, native of «»•*- 
Z'xed. 

Ivin Lukoshka, creator 
of Usiohk matter- 
singing. 


Tilt: EcilOl.—The Russian eekot (gins) i< 
decidedly not. like the Gregorian, a mode or a 
scale, since entirely different cadences (Phry* 
gian. Mixolvdian. Ionian) are found within 
the same echos. Upon close examination it 
appears as a compendium of a certain number 
of melodic patterns, some of which stand at 
the beginning of the chant, some in the middle 
and some at the end. These patterns arc 


of 


.’arsing length, and the Russian singers have 
given them all very picturesque names, e.g .: 


The large trawl-net with the spider. 

They seem to have held them in great esteem 
and built their art on the subtlest arrange¬ 
ments within them, expansions, contractio - 
elaborations of the line, etc. The " 
chant, i.e. all the eight echoi, is comprised m 
the “ liturgical ” scale : 


1 Set Byzantine Mine. 
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which has the Bq in the lower octave and the 
B& in the upper. The melodic motion is 
mostly conjunct, any leaps larger than a third 
being exceedingly rare, and though some of the 
patterns are to be found in several echoi, each 
of the latter maintains its special character and 
is, to an accustomed car, easily distinguishable 
from the others. Here are some patterns 
typical of each of the eight echoi : 



Thu pattern, if taken fait, u to be found in 
many Kuwian folk dances. 


¥ T i i r rr r i'i r i ■ 


„i r 


. ± - j 




,.i 

rite purest and probably also oldest type of 
•be znamenny chant is contained in the ‘ lleir- 
mologion a collection of over one thousand 
hnnnoi — model stan/.as for each of the nine 
odes of the Kavwv sung towards the end of the 
morning service which follows immediately 
after evensong, i.e. at night, on Saturdays and 
on the eve of the great church holidays. 

Karly in the 17th century the znamenny 
chant began to decline owing to the prevailing 
practices of over-ornamentation and the 
insertion of very long and rather inartistic 
sequences in the places marked Q-theta. 
llicsc l/telai had always indicated short 
cadenzas, not written out in the neutnes, but 
nevertheless well known to the singers. A 
famous precentor of the early 17th century 
someone named hoggin, i, supposed to have 
supplied readings (roziody) to these ihetai that 
were the height of virtuosity. The znamenny 
chant had reached the end of its development 
and when, under the pressure of western ideas! 
the stave came in, it receded completed, 
giving way to the newer chants imported from 
K.ev and the Balkans. Together with the 


stave came harmonization, which was inex¬ 
pressible in the neumes, and records of which 
in the earlier periods arc hazy. The newer 
chants were mclodically much poorer than 
the znamenny chant, but easier to memorize 
and “ prettier ”. They finally produced the 
" ordinary- ” (obychny) chant, which is to 
this day the backbone of Russian church 
music. 

Nearly all the Italian composers who 
sojourned in Russia during the 18th and early 
I 9 «b centuries tried their hand also at church 
singing, with easily imaginable results. But 
even the Russian composers of this period of 
loreign domination (Berezovsky, U’cdcl, Dckh- 
terev. Davidov and Bortniansky) have little 
to oiler, producing more or less exact copies of 
their Italian masters. Bortniansky. at least, 
was more thoughtful than the others, l ie must 
have studied the transcriptions of the znamenny 
chant made in 1772, and he advocated the 
reprinting of the old chant in its original 
neuinatic notation. But this never went 
larther than a paper project. 

In the 19th century German influences 
superseded the Italian and led to the cotnpila- 
tion, in the 1860s, of the preposterous ‘Obi- 
khod (daily round of services) by Bakhmetcv, 
the d,rector of the imperial court chapel. 

\' njrkl P^baps the lowest ebb in Russian 
church music: the pale, recitative-like lines 
ol tbc obychny chant arc here given in the 
vertical chord arrangement, but with bar¬ 
barous doublings in the basses. I bis was the 
Russian counterpart of the ‘ l-ditio Mcdi- 
taca of plamsong. But when night seems 
darkest dawn is near. Upon Bakhmetev's 
•bath in 1883 Balakirev was called to the 
court chapel, with Rimsky-Korsakov as an 
associate. It was the latter who tried a few 

:r, 0 ?^ ,IOm0f,hc, Vf rfhan «-^ i *n i «cantl y 

II not the znamfiiny. Here, for the first time, 

be p r ,nt, p , es of harmonizing folksongs arc 
ramferred to church music. But it was years 
before the pat , of Rimsky-Kotsakov was 
widened. I„ the 1890s Kaslalsky appears 
u,x,n the scene, and with him starts a gradual 

InKa !°, , . hC . mclodici of ,he Znamenny chant, 
in Kastalsky s arrangements the chant winds 
m somewhat unruly way from one part to 
another. The harmonies are strong, effective 
and nearly always intended for a choir of big 
dimensions. (Utcr Kastalsky supplied alter¬ 
natives for smaller choirs.) The rhythms are 
free, as in the chant itself. 

Kastahky s initiative gives rise to several 

chut;',T„g“"" n,ng ,hc ru,ur '' ur R,, “ ia " 

<«) Since the decline and extinction of the 
•Novgorod school the chant — the 

nanonal Russian heritage of church music - 

no*further 1 * kT r'V cons ^“™ce of this 
further school of religious composers has 
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come into being in Russia. The whole 
“ western " era from c. ibfio to 1890 is, for 
Russian church music, nothing but a vast 
lowland strewn with endless commonplaces, 
works that hardly rise above an amateur level. 
Not even the compositions in this field of 
Glinka and Tchaikovsky can be seriously 
taken into account. Unfortunately it is pre¬ 
cisely this music that, for want of anything 
better, has conquered for itself a firm place 
in the repertory of choirmasters, and is to be 
heard to the present day. Kastalskv was the 
first swallow of a renascence that tragically 
never came to pass, on account of the fate of 
all Russia. What might have come could 
have surpassed even the two monumental 
works by Rakhmaninov — the Liturgy of 
1913 and the All-Night Vigils of 1913. Nobody 
can predict whether the void that followed the 
Revolution can ever be filled later in this 
century. Some of the still living Russian 
composers who have been preoccupied with 
church music are Paul Tchesnokov, Shvedov, 
Iliashenko, Grechaninov, Stravinsky (very 
little) and the present writer, who have all 
done harmonizations as well as compositions 
on free funli ferni. Nothing has, of course, 
come from the younger Soviet composers. 

(b) The znamtnny chant has not, so far, 
been able to reconquer its former place in the 
services. There is no body of singers who 
could cope with it. If it should ever Ik- taken 
up again, how is one to perform it, in unison 
or in harmony? If in harmony, what type of 
harmony: mainly consonant, as the church 
ordains, or allowing dissonances, such as we 
find in secular folksong ? The Jesuits in the 
Collegium Russicum in Rome have given 
moving unison performances of it, and it is not 
impossible that such unison singing is the 
answer, since harmonizations arc bound to 
lead to abuses, distortions and concert pieces. 
On the other hand, Ruvsian choirs arc firmly 
roo'.cd in harmony. 

(e) Abstractly, the value and musical 
interest of the znamenny chant arc assured, but 
our knowledge of it is as yet too slight to allow 
of anything but preliminary observations. 
The whole work that the Solesmes monks did 
on the Gregorian tradition is yet to be done 
for the znomtnny tradition. a. s. 

Him. Birkwck. \V. J., 'Sow Notes upon Rmhm 

Errtciiatlical Mmir. Ancient and Modem (Proc. 

Mu*. Am., Vol. XVII, 1891). .. 

lhM.iRM.N, A. M-. 'Ruwun Church Mime (Proc. 

Mu*. Aw.. Vol. XI.YI. 1919). 

Set aho Eastern Church Musk. Znamenny Chant. 

RUSSIAN IMPERIAL CHAPEL (now 
Leningrad Academic Choir). In 1938 the 
most ancient of Russian choral bodies cele¬ 
brated its two-hundred-and-twenty-fifth anni¬ 
versary. In 1713 Peter the Great, impressed 
by the performances of what was then called 
the Court Chapel — a choir of modest dimen¬ 


sions — issued an edict that recruits should be 
sought on every side and that suitable singers 
from outside Russia should be accepted. 
Eventually this foreign contingent was held 
responsible for the introduction of a leaven of 
part-singing in place of the hitherto exclusive 
unison singing. An important development 
followed in 1721, when Peter paid a state 
visit to Moscow to celebrate the conclusion of 
peace with Sweden. A new kind of chant, 
of a festive and triumphant character, was 
performed ; this may reasonably be considered 
as an early forerunner of the post-war odes to 
Stalin. Undcr the Empress Catherine I (1725- 
1727), however, the choir's mission came to 
be regarded as mainly cultural, and its pro¬ 
grammes were more or less confined to sacred 
music. The position was once again reversed 
by Anna Ivanovna (1730-40), who founded 
an institution known as the Court Musical 
Theatre, where the choir's services were en¬ 
listed and foreign guest conductors and com- 
|x»sers were engaged. Among these was 
Francesco Araia, who introduced some 
foreign operas — the choir taking part, garbed 
in appropriate theatrical costumes. Later it 
served as chorus in Haste's ‘ Clemcnza di 
Tito *, Metastasio's text being sung in Italian 
through the medium of transliterated Russian 
characters. 

By this lime the artistic significance and the 
dimensions of the choir had greatly increased. 
Galuppi declared it to be unequalled by any 
body of its kind in Italy. This improvement 
was, no doubt, partly due to the importation 
of singers from the Ukraine, a source which 
later, when Glinka took charge of the choir, 
proved most fruitful. Among these were 
Berezovsky and Bortniansky. The latter, who 
was destined to become for a time the 
head of the choir, agreed with Catherine II s 
views, and the theatrical and secular activities 
were once again abandoned. Bortniansky 
had studied in Italy, and he introduced a 
measure of romantic sentiment into the choir s 
performances which Glinka considered as 
having a saccharine quality. 

Lvov, who followed Bortniansky in 1825, 
was also in favour of restricting its work to 
the domain of sacred music. He was the nrs 
director to consider it necessary to investiga e 
the material condition of the choir s members, 
and he effected several urgent reforms. Hci 
was who took charge of the musical program m 
on the occasion of t hecoronation of Alexander 1. 
His son and successor in 1837, Alexis Lvoy 
a distinguished military officer, fine 'lohni , 
quartet leader and composer of the 
national anthem, achieved dojtncuon « « 
interpreter of chamber music in manyP* 
of™ Europe Under his 
choir was immensely improved- Masses 
formed, and as the St. Petersburg Conscna 
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lory had not ycl been founded, il served as an 
important educational institution. Lvov was 
also instrumental in combating the autocratic 
and militarist measures of Nicholas I, which 
might otherwise have seriously affected the 
artistic progress of the choir. At this time its 
excellence was such that Berlioz compared it 
favourably with the Sistinc Chapel’s body. 

The Imperial Choir was now to pass through 
a golden period, due in part to the reflection 
of the distinction of a galaxy of eminent 
directors. The first of these was Glinka. His 
appointment, as his memoirs and letters 
reveal, was the outcome of a meeting with 
the ruler following the production of * A Life 
for the Tsar \ The composer’s outstanding 
service to the choir was his enthusiastic com¬ 
pliance with an official directive to visit the 
Ukraine in search of further vocal talent — 
obeyed, indeed, with such thoroughness as to 
cause deep concern to several bodies who 
found themselves bereft of their best voices. 
Glinka’s term of office lasted only two years, 
partly owing to some disconcerting conditions 
such as the obligation to wear an official 
uniform — a garb to which his temperament 
was naturally averse. At this period the choir 
was enjoying a widespread renown, and 
foreign musicians visiting St. Petersburg — 
Schumann and Liszt among them — ex¬ 
pressed the greatest enthusiasm, especially for 
the Ukrainian basses. The controlling direc¬ 
tors now were Bakhmetev, who served for 
twenty-two years, and Count Shereinetev, 
described by Rimsky-Korsakov in his memoirs 
as hardly even a dilettante. But the latter 
had sufficient discrimination to appoint 
Balakirev as superintendent (1883), and, 
being allowed an assistant, that composer’s 
choice fell upon his friend Kimsky-Korsakov. 
Between them they achieved a remarkable 
advance in the choir's quality of interpretation, 
and in this they were assisted by a broad 
educational scheme. They were instru¬ 
mental also in making special provision for 
the future of boys whose voices had broken. 
Members of the choir were now being taught 
the theory of music and given lessons on 
orchestral instruments. On Balakirev’s retire¬ 
ment Kimsky-Korsakov in Jan. 1894 assumed 
supreme responsibility, inviting Liadov to 
take charge of the students’ classes. In 1894 
he resigned and was followed by his pupil 
Arensky, who held the post for six years. It 
is stated that the choir, which had now so 
enriched its instrumental personnel as to be 
able to give orchestral concerts, suspected that 
their conductor often used rehearsals as a means 
of testing the sonority of his own compositions. 

It is difficult to reconcile the statement 
that early in the 20th century the choir 
entered upon a period of decline with its 
ability to give a very good account, under 


Albert Coates, of such a work as Mozart’s 
Requiem. It was, however, about to undergo 
a change in its constitution. The October 
Revolution of 1917 brought an infusion of 
women's voices. Three years later the choir 
was affiliated to the Philharmonic Society, 
and with Emil Cooper in the rostrum earned 
distinction in a programme which included 
Beethoven’s ninth Symphony and Skriabin’s 
* Prometheus Klimov, a distinguished 
pupil of Riinsky-Korsakov, had succeeded in 
1922 to the conductor-ship and was criticized 
for following a prevailing vogue for “ con¬ 
temporary ” music — a description, no doubt, 
which was the forerunner of the epithets 
" formalistic ” and ** bourgeois This was 
followed by an attack on classical programmes 
on the ground that such music was not calcu¬ 
lated to appeal to the proletariat. Hence the 
appearance of such items as 4 The October 
Road ', ’ Songs of Revolt ’, ‘ Songs of the 
Red Calendar’, etc. It seems safe to conclude 
that circumstances such as these were respon¬ 
sible for the illness contracted by Klimov, 
from which he died in 1937. He was followed 
the same year by A. V. Sveshnikov, a very ex- 
|>erienccd choral conductor and trainer, suffi¬ 
ciently versed in the subtle art of diplomacy 
to be capable of maintaining a satisfactory 
artistic balance between the classical master¬ 
pieces and the patriotic odes. Before the 
second world war the choir was looking for¬ 
ward, under his aegis, to a glorious future. 
Details of its progress since that conflict, 
however, are not available. m. m.-.n. 

RUSSIAN QUARTETS. One of the 

familiar names given to Haydn’s set of six 
string Quartets, Op. 33, written in 1772. They 
are also known as * Gli scherzi ' and as 
’ Jimgfernquartetlc ’. 

RUSSLAN AND LUDMILA (‘ Pycnanb 
m flK)flHM/ia ’). Opera in 5 acts by Glinka. 
Libretto by Valerian Fedorovich Shirkov and 
Konstantin Alexandrovich Bakhturin, based 
on Pushkin’s poem. Produced St. Petersburg, 

9 Dec. 1842. ist perf. abroad, Prague (Czech 
trans. by J. J. Kol/ir), 16 Feb. 1867. ist in 
England, London, Lyceum Theatre (in 
Russi an), 4 June 1931. 

RUST. German family of musicians. 

(1) Friedrich Wilhelm Rust ( b . Worlitz, 
Dessau, 6 July 1739; d. Dessau, 28 Feb. 1796), 
clavier player and composer. He was taught 
music by his elder brother, Johann Ludwig 
Anton, who as an amateur had played the 
violin in J. S. Bach’s orchestra at Leipzig; 
and at thirteen he played the whole of the 
‘Well-tempered Clavier* without book. Com¬ 
position, organ and clavier he learned from 
W. F and C. P. E. Bach, and the violin from 
Hockh and F. Benda; and in 1765, during a 
journey to Italy, from G. Benda, Tartini and 
Pugnani. 
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In 1766 Rust returned to Dessau and 
became the life and soul of the music there. 
On 24 Sept. 1774 a new theatre was opened 
through his exertions, to which he was soon 
after appointed musical director. He married 
his pupil, Henriette Niedhart, a fine singer, 
and thenceforward, with a few visits to Berlin, 
Dresden, etc., his life was confined to Dessau. 

Rust's compositions include a Psalm for solo, 
chorus and orchestra; several large church 
cantatas; duodramas and monodramas; 
operas ; music to plays; prologues and occa¬ 
sional pieces, etc.; odes and songs (2 collec¬ 
tions) ; sonatas' and variations for pianoforte 1 
(4 dozen of the former and many of the latter), 
concertos, fugues, etc., etc.; 3 sonatas for 
violin solo. His last composition was a violin 
sonata for the E string, whereby he anticipated 
Paganini. A list of his works, with every detail 
ol his life, extending to G_*l large pages, is given 
in Mendel. A monograph on him, with list 
of works, etc., was published in 1882 by W. 
Hosaus, and E. Pricger published a pamphlet, 
‘ F. W. Rust, cin Vorgangcr Beethovens 

Strabo Benda (J. A.), visit to Italy with. 

(2) Wilhelm Karl Rust (b. Dessau, 29 
Apr. 1787; d. Dessau, 18 Apr. 1855), pianist, 
son of the preceding. He began to learn 
music very early, and, besides the teaching he 
naturally got at home, he learned thorough¬ 
bass with Turk while at Halle University. In 
Dec. 1807 he went to Vienna, where in time 
he became intimate with Beethoven, who 
praised his playing of Bach and recommended 
him strongly as a teacher. Among other 
pupils he had Baroness Ertmann and Maxi¬ 
milian Brcntano. His letters to his sister on 
Beethoven are given by Thayer (III, 35-36). 
He remained in Vienna till 1827, when he 
returned to his native place, to live there till 
his death. 

(3) Wilhelm Rust (b. Dessau, 15 Aug. 
1822; d. Leipzig, 2 May 1892), violinist and 
composer, nephew of the preceding, grandson 
of (1). He learnt music from his uncle and 
F. Schneider at Dessau. After a few years’ 
wandering he settled in Berlin, where he soon 
joined the Singakadcmie. He played at the 
Philharmonic Society of Berlin on 5 Dec. 1849 
and was soon much in request as a teacher. In 
Jan. 1861 he became organist of St. Luke’s 
Church, and twelve months later director of 
Vicrling’s Bach Society, which he conducted 
till 1874, performing a large number of works 

1 The sonatas arc analysed in Shedlock’s * Pianoforte 
Sonata . p. 152 f. 

‘ A selection of these works was republished by the 
composer’s grandson Wilhelm (3) and much edited. 
On these editions a high claim was put forward for Rust 
as a forerunner of Beethoven. Vincent d’lndv edited 
■* Senate pour piano' by F. W. Rust, following 
W ilhelm Rust s estimate. The original texts were 
examined by Ernst Neufeldt, and the conclusions drawn 
from the edited texts were controverted by him in * Die 
Musik ’. Stt oho SJ.M.G., 1913, and article by M. D. 
Calvocoressi. Mus. T.. 1914. 


by Bach and other great composers, many 
of them for the first time. The list of occa¬ 
sional concerts conducted by him is abo very 
large. In 1870 he undertook the department 
of counterpoint and composition in the Stem 
Conservatory ; but in 1878 he removed to 
I-cipzig, having been appointed organbt of 
St. Thomas's Church, and in 1880 he suc¬ 
ceeded E. F. E. Richter as cantor of St. 
I homas's School. He was connected with 
the Leipzig Bachgesellschaft from 1850 and 
edited Vols. V, VII, IX-XXIII and XXV. 
His original works reached Op. 33, of which 
eight are for the pianoforte and the rest for 
voices. A biography appeared in the ‘ Musi- 
kalischcs Wochenblatt ’ for 1890. 

c., rev. & adds. 

Bibi. -Nu feld, E., * Dcr Fall Rusl * (‘ Die Musik \ Dec. 

«9ia). 

RUST, Giacomo (b. Rome, 1741; d. 
Barcelona, 1786). 

Italian composer, perhaps of German 
origin, but not related to Friedrich Wilhelm 
Rust. He studied at Naples and with Rinaldo 
da Capua in Rome. From about 1763 to 1776 
he lived chiefly at Venice, where a great 
number of his operas were performed. The 
next two years he spent as chapel master 
to the Archbishop of Salzburg, apparently as 
the successor of Domenico Fischietti; but the 
climate did not agree with him and he returned 
to Venice towards the end of 1778. After 1783 
he secured a post at Barcelona, where he died. 

Rust wrote about 25 operas, the first of 
which was ‘ La contadina in cortc ’ (Venice, 

1763). They were fairly fortunate, but none of 
them was an outstanding success. From his 
Salzburg period dates a serenata, ‘ II Parnaso 
confuso written for the consecration of the 
Bishop of Olomouc.* Two of his operas arc 
preserved in the Paris Conservatoire. A third, 

’ Socrate immaginario tentatively ascribed 
to him in the B.M. ‘ Catalogue of Manuscript 
Music ’ (II, 359), is not his, but Paisiello’s 
more famous opera of the same title. 

a. L. 

RuMivcIy, Shota. Stt Makarova (selling*). 

RUTHART. Abatian-Swiss family of 
musicians. 

(1) Friedrich Ruthart (b . Stuttgart, 
1800; d. Stuttgart, 1862), oboist in the court 
orchestra at Stuttgart and composer of various 
works for his own instrument and for zither. 
He also publbhed two volumes of chorales. 

(2) Julius Ruthart (*. Stuttgart, 13 Dec. 
1841 ; d. Constance, 13 Oct. 1909), violinbt 
and conductor, son of the preceding. He 
studied in Parb under Halcvy and Alard, 
played in various orchestras and was conductor 
of a German Utderlaftl in Paris. Later he 
became conductor at Riga, Leipzig and 

* Mentioned in the letter* of I^opold Mozart, where 
Ru*t’» name occur* several time* in 1777 and I77»- 
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Bremen, and eventually of the Kroll Opera in 
Berlin, retiring in 1899. His compositions, 
which are few in number, comprise incidental 
music to Bjornson’s ‘ Hilda songs and short 
choral works. 

(3) Adolf Ruthart ( b. Stuttgart, 9 Feb. 
1B49; d. Leipzig, 1915), pianist and editor, 
brother of the preceding. He studied in his 
native city under Lebert and Ludwig Stark. 
From 1868 to 1885 he taught at Geneva, being 
appointed teacher in 1887 and professor in 
1910 at the Leipzig Conservatory, and 
pensioned in 1914. He devoted much lime 
to editing the classics, being for many years 
associated with the Peters Edition. Among 
other things he revised and brought up to 
date J. K. Kschinann's * Wcgwciscr durch 
die Klavicrlitcratur ’ (1888) and the * Grosse 
Klavierschule ’ of Lebert and Stark (1914). 
His original writings were * Das Klavier in 
gcschichtlichem Abriss * (1888) and * Chor- 
incistcrbuchlcin ’ (1913) as well as a series 
of biographies (1890). He also published 
two volumes of * Altc Tanzc * (1913) and 
a * Klavierbuch nordischcr Koinponisten ’ 
(I 9 | 3 )» a ‘ Wcgwciscr durch die Literatur der 
Meistcr-Gcsange ’ and a * Wcgwciscr durch 
die Klavicrlitcratur ’. He was a prolific but 
not very original composer, his most succcxsful 
works being a large number of studies and 
exercises, a Sonata for a pfs. (Op. 31), a Trio 
for pf., oboe & viola (Op. 34) and .1 Prelude 
and Fugue in a parts (Op. 46) for pf. 

11. A. 

RUTHERFORD, David (*. ? ; d. ?). 

Scottish 18th-century music publisher. He 
worked in London in St. Marlin's Court near 
Leicester Fields, “at the sign of the Violin and 
German Flute", about 1745. His publica¬ 
tions consist principally of minor woilcs lor the 
violin or flute, such as country dances, minuets 
and books of airs. I le republished in octavo 
William M'Gihl>on‘s ‘Scots Tunes* and issued 
song sheets, etc. I le was publisher, and prob¬ 
ably author, of several quaint instruction 
books, such as ‘The Fiddle new model’d, or a 
useful introduction for the violin, exemplified 
with familiar dialogues’ (e. 1750, 8vo) and 
' The art of playing on the violin, showing how 
to slop every note exactly \ About 1771 he 
was succeeded at the same address by John 
Rutherford, who issued a similar class of works 
and remained in business until 1784. 

f. k.. rev. w. c. s. 

RUTINI, Ferdinando (6. Modena, 1767; 
</. Tcrracina, Nov. 1827). 

Italian composer. He was a pupil of his 
father, G. M. I*. Rutini. He lived at Florence 
until he was appointed maestro di <af>f>e!la at 
Macerata in 181 2; later he moved to Tcrra¬ 
cina. He published some harpsichord sonatas 
at an early age and wrote more than 30 comic 
operas between 1789 and 1817, chiefly for the 


smaller Florentine theatres. The earlier of 
them have been frequently confused with 
those of his father. Three scores arc still 
extant. a. l. 

RUTINI, Giovanni Maria (or Marco) 
Placido 1 (b . Florence, 25 Apr. 1723 1 ; d. 
Florence, 7 Dec. 1797). 

Italian composer, father of the preceding. 
He is said to have studied at Naples with Fago 
and Leo, and he sccins to have left Italy as 
a young man, as his Op. 1 (6 harpsichord 
sonatas) bears a dedication dated Prague, 15 
July 1748. He was again (or ? still) in Prague 
*•> 1756 (a* shown by another dedication) 
and there joined the opera company of the 
impresario Giovanni Battista Locatclli, with 
whom he went to Russia. Returning to Italy 
in 1761, Rutini lived first at Bologna, later 
at Genoa (1764), Modena (in the service of 
the court, 1766-74) and finally in his native 
town. 

1 he important e of Rutini as a composer of 
sonatas has been emphasized by Torrcfranca, 
who claims him as a forerunner of Mozart. 
Tliat the latter knew Rut ini's works as a boy 
is proved, at any rate, by the well-known 
passage in Lco|x»ld Mozart's letter to his wife 
(Verona, 18 Aug. 1771). A table of Rutini's 
sonatas (about 18 sets, some of them not 
numbered and some not yet identified), will 
be found in Torrcfranca'» * Komanticismo ’; 
but some more have been discovered since. 
Several have been published in modern 
editions. 

Of Rutini's numerous operas (he wrote 
about 20, starting with two or three works 
written in Russia in 1757 and 1758 *) by far the 
most successful was ' II matrimonio in ma- 
44 hera ’ (Bologna, 1763), which was performed 
under various titles all over Italy and in 
central Europe, Denmark and Spain. He 
a lx* wrote some cantatas for soprano solo 
published by Breitkopf in 1756 and 1758). 
His portrait, accompanied by a very flattering 
letter from Mctastasio, dated Vienna, 18 Feb. 

1771, was printed as a single sheet and inserted 
in some copies of various sets of his sonatas. 
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net *700 ' Bari. 1923). 1 . a-,3-61'. 

Pf oimomi. Mario. * I n sofpcinrno Kcnovese di Cl. M. 

Kutmi * (’ Kjor.'iu l)ori< a ', Nov. 1937). 

' torrcfranca has made out a strom; case against 
Me existence of two different composer*. Giovanni Marc., 
and Giovanni Fla. ido Rutini. which wav formerly 
assumed, and additional proof lias ».ecn offered by 
K. Alovs Moovcr ( Annates de la musiqiie . . . en 
Kussie .... 1 . |I 94 »I. 27H . who draws attention to 

S. ,V* n .“* r * d 'lie nunc Giovanni 

Marco I'laodo Kutmi. 

• The date of Rutini's birth was discovered in the 
Florence parish rentier, by Lgislo Iru-hilcsi. 

.. u. ^ by . we,c u ' rd a pasticcio performed 
at Rostock as early as 1734. The opera ‘ Vo|.» K rso\ 
performed at the I Wla Theatre. Florence. in | 7 V|. 
wl.Kh ha. recently been ascribed to Rutini. is certainly 
not by him : hi. setting dates from 1773. 
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Torre FRANCA. Fawto, ‘ Le origini iulianc del 
romanticismo musicalc ’ (Turin. 1930) (previously 
published in instalments in Riv. Mus. It.). 

' II primo maestro di W. A. Mozart' (Riv. Mus. It., 
I936J. 

RUTKOWSKI, Antoni (6. ?, 1859; d. 
Warsaw, 1886). 

Polish pianist and composer. He was a 
pupil of Moniuszko and Zeleriski at the 
Music Institute in Warsaw, where he after¬ 
wards became a teacher. His compositions, 
which include Variations for string quartet, 
a Sonata for violin and pianoforte, a piano- 
lortc Trio, Variations in C* minor for piano¬ 
forte and many songs, foreshadowed a genuine 
talent ', but Rutkowski died prematurely at 
the age of twenty-seven. c. r. it. 

RUTSCHER. See Galop. 

“RUTSCHERT”, ?. See English Musi¬ 
cians Abroad. 

RUTTER, (?) Richard ( b . ?; d. ?). 

English 15th-16th-century composer. B.M. 
Egerton MS 2604/1 contains a record of a 
payment to a Richard Rutter as'^rumsladc", 
or drummer, to Henry VIII in 1526. The 
Bodl. Mus. Sch. includes a Mass by Rutter; 
there is also an anthem by him, ‘ Blessed is the 
man that fcareth at Durham Cathedral, the 
tenor cantoris part of which is in B.M. Add. 
MSS 30 . 478 - 79 - J- M. (ii). 

RUTTERS, Herman (actually Jan 
Hendrik) (b. Amsterdam, 22 Dec. 1879). 

Dutch writer on music. After attending the 
secondary school he became a pupil of 
Bernard Zwccrs, but is mainly self taught. 
He has been music critic on ' De Tclcgraaf ’ 
(Amsterdam). ‘ Dc Nieuwe Courant ’ (The 
Hague) and from 1916 to 1945 of Het Algc- 
mcen Handclsblad ’ (Amsterdam). He was 
one of the founders, and chairman, of the 
society Muziek cn Rcligic, which before 1940 
held frequent congresses addressed by leading 
authorities on music and religion, and he also 
founded a Dutch Mozart Society for the study 
of that master's works. Among a number of 
teaching posts he held has been that of 
professor of musical history at the Amsterdam 
Music Lyceum and at various secondary 
schools. He wrote monographs on Richard 
Strauss (1911), Gustav Mahler (1919) and 
Beethoven (1926). it. a . 

RUTZ, Hans (b . Weissenbrunn, Bavaria. 

14 June 1909). 

Austrian music critic and author of German 
birth. 1 Ic studied at the Academy for Church 
and School Music at Bcrlin-Charlottcnburg 
and musicology at the Universities of Berlin 
(under Hans Joachim Moser and Georg 
Schiincmann) and Vienna (Rudolf von Fickcr). 
In 1938 he settled in Vienna as critic and 

1 Paderewski published an article in the * Echo 
muzyezne i teatralnc * in Warsaw in memory of 
Rutkowski. in which he called the CS minor Variations 
a " little masterpiece ". 


writer on music, and he became a naturalized 
Austrian. Later he became press manager 
to the Vienna Konzerthausgesellschaft and 
co-editor of the art-theatre periodical ‘ Ko- 
moedie ’. In 1951 he became attached to the 
Mozarteum at Salzburg. He has written 
numerous articles in Austrian, German and 
foreign periodicals and his books are: 

‘ 75 J»hre Allgcmcincr Dcutschcr Musikverein 1 (Wei¬ 
mar. 193$). 

‘ Hans Pfiuncr * (Munich, 1938). 

'Ncue Opcr; Gottfried von Einem und sciuc Oner 
' Damons Tod " ' (Vienna, 1947). 

• Dokumenic grosser osterreichischcr Musiker2 volt. 
(Vienna, I 947 - 48 )- 

‘ Mutik 1947: ein Wiener Jahrbuch ' (Vienna, 1947). 

' Taschenbuch fur Mutik * (Vienna, 1948). 

E. B. 

Ruusbroec, Jan. Sre Horst (' Choroschoral 
symphony). 

RUYGROK, Leonard Petrus (b. Utrecht, 
8 May 1889; d. Hilversum, 3 Jan. 1944). 

Dutch cellist, conductor and composer. 
He studied composition at the Utrecht Music 
School under Johan Wagcnaar and later in 
Berlin under Paul Ertcl for the cello. For 
three years he played in the Utrecht Municipal 
Orchestra, after which he became principal 
cellist successively in the orchestras at Winter¬ 
thur, Lausanne, Angers and Helsingfors. 
During the years 1914-19 he was assistant 
conductor of the Arnhem orchestra, in 1919- 
1923 coach and assistant conductor at the 
National Opera in Amsterdam and in 1923- 
1940 assistant conductor of the Rcsidcntic 
Orchestra and The Hague section of the 
Maatschappij tot Bcvordcring dcr Toonkunst. 
At the same time he conducted the Apollo 
choral society at Delft and was professor of the 
cello at the Rotterdam Conservatory. In 1940 
he became conductor of the Netherlands Radio 
Society under the Nazi regime. 

Ruygrok composed incidental music for 
the outdoor play * Amy Grothc ’ and for 
several other stage plays, two Symphonies, 
two orchestral Suites, music for the film 
' Forty Years on the life and reign of Queen 
Wilhelmina from 1898 to 1938, a ' Po£me ’ 
for viola and orchestra, a cello Concerto and 
a number of concert overtures. a. 

RUYK(K)ERS. See Ruckers. 

RUYNEMAN, Daniel (b. Amsterdam, 8 
Aug. .886). f . „ 

Dutch composer. He was originally 
intended for a commercial career and started 
the study of music comparatively late and 
without a teacher, such instruction as he 
received being of a desultory nature. This has 
resulted in a certain degree of awkwardness in 
some of his writing, though he has a strong 
personality and has made a number of very 
successful experiments. These make, in fact, 
his strongest claim to notice, and although he 
has written a number of works in more or less 
classical form and of considerable beauty, his 
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chief works are out of the ordinary in form, in 
the instruments employed and in psychological 
expression. He started in this direction with 
what he called three ‘ Pathcmatologics \ or 
studies in psychology, and one of his works he 
calls “ a psycho-symbolic play ”, with music 
for a vocal and instrumental orchestra. The 
most notable, however, is a set of ‘ Hiero¬ 
glyphs ', written for three flutes, harp, cup- 
bells, celesta, piano, 2 mandolines and two 
guitars. The cup-bells are his own invention, 
and give out a rich boom or tone that con¬ 
tinues in a manner suggestive of the eastern 
atmosphere which it may be assumed he 
wishes to achieve. In later years Ruyneinan 
became more of a classicist in form, though he 
remains somewhat experimental in the matter 
of style in the 4 Cinq Sonatines mclodiques \ 
in which he follows the example, though 
entirely in his own manner, of Mozart, 
Debussy and other masters who have written 
teaching-pieces. His introduction to these 
pieces is a brief but interesting essay on this 
subject. The list of his works is as follows : 

' The Clownpsycho-svmbolk pljy with mink for a 
vocal ami iiiUroiiirnt.il or«h. 

I lirrotdv pin ' for rli.unlicr orcli. 

Sonata, (• ma., for vn. & pf. 

kl.i.ii’lird van rrn Slaaf ’ for vn. & pf. 

Sonata for flute & pf. (i<»|a). 

Sonatina for pf. 

;i ' PatMmoloiiiA ’ for pf. (i. Hallucination; i. I hr 
Voice from tlir Put; j. Iinprrwion). 

' Cinq Sonatina in*l«-li<jur> pour I'cncciKiirment 
modrrne clu piano for pf. 11917). 
a Sac red Sono» (Taijorr) for voice A pf. 
dourer Sonin (a »et» to old p **m for omr 
' l.irdrken ’ for voice .V pf. 

‘ Wintrralirnd * for voice & pf. 

' Trois ’ for voire & pf. 

I Sonus (J. II. I^opold) for voice J. pf. i«»nl. 

II. A. 

RYBA, Jan Jakub (b. Pfriiicr, 26 Oct. 
17O5; d. K»/mit.1l, 8 Apr. 1815). 

Czech composer and writer on music. He 
was born into a family of village schoolmasters 
ami musicians, and studied at the Piarist 
‘‘Gymnasium” in Prague (1780-85). After 
temporarily working as an assistant school¬ 
master at Nepoinuk and Mniiek he was 
appointed head teacher and church-music 
conductor at Ko2mit.1l in 1788. He held 
these |>osts until his death by suicide. 

Except for practical training in music under 
Ins father's guidance, Ryba was self-taught 
in music. His extraordinary talent became 
apparent in his early youth and he soon learned 
to play several instruments. He began to 
compose as a boy at an elementary school in 
his birthplace. During his Prague student 
days he became acquainted with the current 
tendencies in music and he afterwartfc de¬ 
veloped his own style, based chiefly on F. X. 
Brixi, later influenced by Haydn and Mozart 
and penetrated by the spirit of Czech folk 
music. According to the lexicographer Dla- 
baez, to whom he sent his autobiography in 


1801, he wrote the incredibly large amount 
of about 1100 compositions. To-day the 
following of his works are known: over too 
masses, about 20 pastoral masses, particularly 
remarkable for their spontaneous invention 
and expression, about too motets and 40 
arias for a solo voice. Apart from these, other 
sacred music of his is noteworthy: e.g. his 
beautiful 4 Pastorcllas ’ (over 30), i.e. Christ¬ 
mas oratorios in a small form in both Latin 
and Czech, Czech 4 Vespers ’ (* NcSpornl 
zp£vv ’) and a 4 Stahat Mater' in Latin. 
His funeral songs (‘ Pisnf polircbnf ’) and 4 A 
Little Songbook for the Young' (‘ Kancion. 1 - 
lek pro ikolni mladez ') written for use in 
Czech schools, supplied requirements of the 
time. Ryba was also the earliest composer of 
Czech art-songs. This is shown by his two 
important collections of settings to selected 
early nco-Czech poems. They were pub¬ 
lished under German titles: * /.wolf Bbh- 
inischc Lieder ' (18001 and 4 Ncuc Bdlunischc 
Licder ’ (1808). Two of his compositions, 
* Lenka * (' Eleanor ’) and 4 DobrA Bctulinka ' 
(' Good Betsy') show his attempt at large 
forms in the style of Zumslccg’s /itilladen. 
Besides these lie composed a considerable 
amount of instrumental works : a Symphony, 
a Serenade, a violin and a cello Concerto, 
string quartets, sonatas for viola and for cello, 
etc. 

Ryba dealt with the basic rules of musical 
theory in a book entitled 4 PofAtkov6 a 
vJeobccni zikladovl ke viemu uineni hudeb- 
nlmu ' (‘ The Origins and General Principles 
ol the Whole Art of Music*), written in 1799- 
1800, published (posthumously) in 1817, which 
is based on Matthcson, A. Hiller and other 
18th-century theoreticians. In this book he 
also made an attempt to establish a systematic 
Czech terminology in music. After lllaho- 
Slav's Musica ' (1558) this was the second 
l>ook of the kind ever printed in Czech. 
Kyba's merits entitle him to be regarded as the 
foremost of a number of the village school¬ 
master-musicians who did so much for Czech 
musical culture in the 18th and in the first 
half of the 19th centuries. o. 

Bun. — Mtiii.tK. J.. 1 J. J. Kyba* (Prague, 1947). 

RYBENSKY, Jaroslav. See Smi.tana 
Quartet. 

RYBNER, (Peter Martin) Cornelius (b. 

Copenhagen, 26 Oct. 1855; d. New York, 
21 Jan. 1929). 

Danish-American teacher and composer. 
He studied with Gadc, Hartmann, Rcinccke 
and David, and later with Bulow and Rubin¬ 
stein. As a concert pianist he toured through¬ 
out Europe. In 1904 he succeeded MacDowell 
as head of the music department of Columbia 
University, New York ; he retired from that 
post in 1919. His compositions include a 
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ihrcc-act ballet, * Prince Ador ’ (Carlsruhe, 
< 9 ° 3 )* a symphonic poem, an overture and 
other orchestral pieces, a violin Concerto, and 
many pieces in the smaller forms. w. s. s. 

RYBYBE. See Ri'Bebe. 

RYCHLING, Wincenty Wadaw (b. Bo¬ 
hemia, 1841 ; d. Cracow, 1896). 

Polish organist and composer of Bohemian 
origin. Associated with Polish life and culture, 
he took an active part in the uprising against 
Russia in 1863-64. He afterwards settled at 
Cracow, where he was appointed organist at 
Wawel. 1 His extemporizations at the organ 
attracted thousands of his contemporaries. 
He was famous for his rare knowledge of 
counterpoint and fugue, and he published in 
Poland a small volume of organ preludes. 
1 lie major part of his compositions, for organ 
as well as other instrumental music, remains 
in manuscript. c. r. 11. 

RYCKAERTSZOON. See Rickers. 

RYCKE, Antoine de. Ste Divitis. 

Rydberg, Abraham Viktor. Set I'ctenon-Beicei 
(wng>). Xibrliu. 6 toiifft). 

Rydet, l.ucjan. Set Cahlcn/ (’ lleiman oprra). 
Joiovko I’ /ygmunt August'. opera i. 

Rye, Stellar.. Ste lama (' Ik liman incid. m.J. 

RYELANDT, Jozcf, Baron (b . Bruges, 
7 Apr. 1870). 

Belgian coni|>osrr. 1 1 c was a pupil of Tinel, 
became professor of counterpoint at the 
Ghent Conservatory and in 1924 was ap¬ 
pointed director of that of Bruges. His works 
include an opera, ‘ Sinte Caecilia \ produced 
at the Flemish Opera, Antwerp; 5 oratorios 
and several cantatas; 5 symphonies, 3 over¬ 
tures, symph. poem ‘ Gethscmani *; 3 stg. 
.|tets ; 7 vn. and pf. sonatas; 11 sonatas and 6 
Nocturnes and other pf. pieces; ' Theme, 
variations ct fugue * for organ; numerous 
songs, etc. e. d. 

RYLEK-STANKOVA, Bla/cna ( b . Sli- 
vcncc nr. Prague, to Feb. (888). 

Czech coni|>oscr. During her career as a 
teacher she was interested in various modern 
e(forts, both artistic (singing) and educational 
(she took the diploma in eurhythmies at 
Dornach, Switzerland). She turned to the 
systematic study of composition as late as 
1938, taking lessons from A. H.iba. In 1943- 
«9j6 she studied at the quarter- and sixth- 
tone department of the Prague Conservatory. 
She has been showing a remarkable originality 
of thought ami expression, particularly in 
small forms, composing both in the diatonic 
and biehromatic systems. c. t. 

Rylty, M. L. See Batochc (Messagcr). 

RYTEL, Piotr (A. Wilno, 20 Sept. 1884). 

Polish critic, teacher and composer. He 
studied first privately at Wilno and later 
under Xoskowski (theory) and Michalowski 

1 The royal ca<tle at Cracow, in the vaults of which 
rest the kings of Poland. 


(pianoforte) at the Warsaw Conservatory. 
In 1911 he was appointed pianoforte teacher 
and later professor of composition, counter¬ 
point and harmony at the aforesaid music 
school. He is also vice-chairman of the 
Chopin Institute and vice-chairman of the 
Warsaw Music Society. He writes criticism 
in the Polish papers and publishes books on 
music. 

Rytel's compositions, which follow the neo- 
romantic trend, show great refinement and a 
thorough understanding of the medium em¬ 
ployed. They include the following : 

OPERAS 

' Ijola \ 4 acu. after the drama by J. Zuhwtki (1924 27). 

prod. Warsaw. Ocl. 1929. 

• Krtykmcy * <• The Cruudcrs ’). 5 act* (1041). 

Andrzej z Chrlrnna * (* Andrew from Chelmno'), 5 
wen« (1943). 

BALLET 

‘ Faun and P.yche ’ after the poem * The Holy Grove \ 


CHORAL WORK 

* Hymn ' (Adam Mkkiewicz) (1908). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

* Grazyna '. tymph. poem (1908). 

Symphony. II mi. (1909). 

* Poemai ’ (• A Poem tymphonic work in one move¬ 

ment (1910). 

* Kortarz ' (' The Cor«air *>. tymph. poem (1911). 

* Sen Danteco ' (' Danie'v Dream *), tymph. poem (1911). 
*S«iciV eaj’ (* The Sacred Grove’). »V«nph. poem 

(■ 9 ' 3 >. 

* Legend.! o iwiftym Jcrzym ’ (‘ The Legend of St. 

George ’). tymph. poem (1919). 

* W«cp do dramalu * (* An Introduction to n Drama ) 

( 1930 ). 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 

Concerto in one movement (1907). 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Variation*. 

Many earlier work*, destroyed during the second 
world war. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC 


Textbook on Harmony (Cracow, 1930), 

’ Music: iu Beauty and Ugliness* (i 94 ». unpubl.). 

C. R. H. 

RYVVACKA, Ludwika (born Moroze- 
wicz) (6. ?; d. nr. Warsaw, 23 Feb. 1858). 

Polish soprano singer. She made her 
debut in Rossini's *11 Turco in Italia’ in 
Warsaw in 1837. In 1843 she moved to Italy, 
where she continued her studies, and after 
her return she reappeared at the Warsaw 
Opera, singing leading parts in many operas. 
Although she possessed a rich and well- 
trained voice she was unfairly treated by the 
management, which openly favoured the 
other Warsaw prima donna, Paulina Riv°'j» 
who was worshipped by the crowds. In i« 5 - 
Rvwacka left Warsaw and moved to Lwow, 
where she founded a singing-school. She 
died on her way back from Kiev to Warsaw 
and was buried in the Polish capital. 

C. R. »• 



SA E COSTA, Helena Moreira de (b. 

Oporto, 26 May 1913). 

Portuguese pianist. She is a granddaughter 
of the musicologist Moreira dc Sa, who 
founded the Conservatory of Oporto. She 
studied under her father, the pianist Luis 
Costa, under Viana da Mota and under 
Edwin Fischer. The winner of many awards, 
she has given concerts, solo and with orchestra, 
in Portugal and other countries. She taught 
at the Lisbon Conservatory and now holds 
the same position at Oporto. j. j. c. 

SA-LI-NE-LU (Instrument). See Baby¬ 
lonian Music. 

SAAR, Louis Victor (b. Rotterdam, 10 
Dec. 18GB ; d. St. Louis, 23 Xov. 1937). 

Dutch-American teacher and composer. 
A graduate of the Strasbourg " Gymnasium " 
and later of the Munich Conservatory, hr 
went to New York in 1894 as accompanist 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; later he 
taught theory at various institutions in that 
city and elsewhere in the U.S.A. His com¬ 
positions include Psalm CXXVIII for solo, 
chorus and orchestra, and other choral pieces; 
an orchestral suite, ‘From the Kingdom of the 
Great North-West’, 'Three Silhouettes' and 
other orchestral pieces; chamber music, 

violin and pianoforte pieces, and songs. 

w. s. s. 

SABANEYEV, Leonid Leonidovich (b. 

Moscow, 19 Nov. 1881). 

Russian critic. He studied under Tancycv 
at the Moscow Conservatory and took his 
degree (mathematics) at Moscow University 
(1908). He began by taking to composition 
and wrote in his early years two trios, piano¬ 
forte pieces and songs; but he then made a 
special study of Skriabin’s music and musical 
philosophy, and his book and numerous 
articles were the early standard authorities 
on this composer. It was published in 1916. 
After the 1917 revolution he l>ecamc con¬ 
nected with the State Institute for musical 
science; but he was a Russian of the old 
school and preferred leaving the countrv in 
1924, though not before he had published 
there a 4 History of Russian Music ’, which 
appeared in a German translation in 1926. 

Sabaneycv lived in Paris, London and the 
U.S.A. in his later years, when he published 
in English a book on ' Modem Russian Com¬ 
posers ’ (1927) and ‘Music for the Films’ 
(| 935 )» and in Russian a monograph on 
Tancycv (Paris, 1930). r. n., rev. 

SABATA, Victor de (b. Trieste, 10 Apr. 
1892). 


Italian conductor and composer. He 
studied at the Milan Conservatory, among 
his teachers being Saladino and Oreficc. 
W bile still a student, at the age of seventeen, he 
drew attention to himself with a Suite for 
orchestra, which, already to a great extent free 
of scholastic rules and admirably constructed, 
was not without signs of the influence of 
German romanticism, and especially that of 
Richard Strauss. These traits became even 
more strongly marked, as regards melodic 
material, orchestration and general concep¬ 
tion on programmatic lines, in the symphonic 
poems 'Jus-emus’ (1919), * La nolle di 
Platon* (1924) and 4 Gethscmani * (1925), 
which were successfully performed. Less 
favourably received, on the other hand, were 
his stage works: the opera 4 II inacigno *, 
produced at the Milan Teatro alia Scala on 
31 Mar. 1917, and the ballet ' Millc c una 
none ’ (Scala, 1931). 

Sabata's name is to-day noted and appre¬ 
ciated almost exclusively as that of one of the 
greatest conductors of the present time. I laving 
begun his activities in that capacity in the 
concert-hall immediately after the first world 
war, they have now become his exclusive 
interest and have been extended to opera. 
He exercises his genius as an operatic con¬ 
ductor particularly at the Teatro alia Scala, 
with which he visited London in Oct. 1950, 
giving performances of Verdi’s 4 Otello 
. FalstafI ’ and Requiem at Covent Garden, 
having already performed the last-mentioned 
work at the Edinburgh Festival of the same 
year. But he had become a familiar figure in 
London's musical life for several seasons 
before that and given notable readings of 
various masterpieces, including Beethoven’s 
ninth Symphony and 4 Missa solemnis ’. 

o. m. c. 

B,n ‘ i9i7) lCCI ' Rts "°' ' v '“ or dc ' 'l^'ici-.io, 

SABATIER, Caroline. See Unger. 

SABATIER, Charles (orig. Carl Waugh) 

[b. Germany, 1802; d. Montreal, 22 Aug. 
1862). 

Canadian pianist, teacher and composer of 
German descent. He fled from Germany and 
enlisted in the French navy. Landing at 
Quebec in 1848, he decided to make his home 
there and became an excellent concert pianist 
and teacher. As a composer he was, with 
Calixa Laval 16 e, one of the pioneers in Canada. 
His patriotic songs arc still very popular. 

L. r. (ii). 
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SABBATINI (Galcazzo) 


SABATINI, Renzo (ft. Cagliari, 29 Apr. 
' 905 ). 

Italian violist and viola da gamba player. 
He studied at the Conscrvatorio di Santa 
Cecilia in Rome, where he became a teacher 
,n 1949. having from 1939 to 1945 held a 
teaching appointment at the Naples Con¬ 
servatory. He has appeared as a concert 
artist in many of the most important musical 
centres and is a member of the Quintctto 
Strumentalc Italiano. Sabatini has also com¬ 
posed some chamber music and published 
modern editions of works by Vivaldi, Ariosti 
and others. c. m. c. 

SABBATINI, Galeazzo (ft. ? Pesaro, c. 
* 59 °; d. ? Pesaro, 1662). 

Italian composer. He was probably maestro 
di cafftella at Pesaro for some years before 
1626; this is indicated at any rate in the 
preface to the ‘Sacrae laudes' (Venice, 
1626).' On the title-pages of his works he 
is called maestro di cafifxlla di camera to the 
l)uke of Mirandola in 1630 and again in 1636. 
The dates of his publications range from 
1625 to 1640. I n G. B. Doni's 4 Annotazioni \ 
published in 1640, the * Discorso primo 
dell’ inutile osservanza <le tuoni * (p. 234) is 
dedicated to “ Signor Galeazzo Sabbatini a 
Bergamo Sabbatini is highly commended 
by Kirchcr 2 for his scientific knowledge of 
music: 

raru * mmicus qui Iria genera novo au«u a<l arithmetical 
lc«e» revocan*. multo plura tare invcnii. quorum diverts* 
in loci* hums opens mrntio fiel. el inter eoetera abacuin 
novum ordinavit exartbiime quicquid in musica de- 
snlrrari potest referentem. omnibus harmoniis exibendis 
peneclissimum . . . 

Sabbatini published one theoretical work, 
on thorough-bass, which Burney criticizes as 
inadequate because it treats only of common 
chords given to every note of the scale.* The 
title is : 

Regola facile e breve per ton a re sopra it basso eon- 
tmuo. nelr organo, manacordo. 6 altro simile stromento. 
t.ompo»ta da Galeazzo Sabbatini. I)alla quale in 
questa prim* parte ciascuno se slesso potri imparare da 
1 prinn prineipii quello che sari necessario per simil' 
cdclto. Venetia per il Salvatori (1628. 4 toJ. 

The second edition, dated 1644. is in the B.M., 
and a third edition was published in Rome in 
1669. No 44 seconda parte" of the work is 
known. Sabbatini's published compositions 
were as follows: 

1. ' II primo libro de' madrigali di Galeazzo de Sab- 

batim da Pesaro. Concertati a due. ire, e quattro 
voc!.. Opera prima. Nouamente composta. e 
data in luce. Venetia. Ales*. Vincenti1625. 410. 

A second edition was issued in 1627 and a third 
in 1639. 

2. * II secondo libro de' madrigali di G. S.. concertati 

a *• 3 - «* 4 voci. Con la risposta a quattro voci 
e due violini ad alcuni versi che incominciano 
quando la Donna si dimostra altiera. posti nel 


1 Parisini. ‘ Cataloco *. II, 492. 

? ‘ Musurgia universalis Rome (1650). I. 460. 
History *. Ill, 536; modem ed., II, 427. 


terzo de’ madrigali a 6 del Sig. Stefltno Ber- 
nardi,... Opera seconda. Nouamente composta 
et data in luce. Venetia. Aless. Vincenti *, 1626. 

. 4 t°. Second edition in 1636. (Ser also No. 10.) 

3. Sacrae Laudes musicis concentibus a G. S. con- 
textae, 2, 3. 4. et 5 vocibus concinendae. Una 
cum bassus continuus pro organo, . . . Opus 
tertium, liber primus. Venetlis, A. Vincentium’, 
1626,410. Second edition, 1637 ; another edi lion, 
Antwerp, >642. 

4- ' Madrigali concertati a cinque voci con alcune 

canzoni concertate anc’ esse diuersamentc con 
sinloiue, e ritomelli, e nel fine una canzonelta 
con voci, e instromenti, che si concerta in tempo 
imperfetto, 6 in proportione minor perfetta, cioi 
o in numero binario, 6 in numcro ternario. Di 
G. S. Opera quarla, de’ madrigali libro terzo. 
Nouamente compost! e dati in luce. Venetia, 
Aless. Vincenti \ 1627, 410. Second edition 
in 1634. 

5 - 1 Madrigali concertati a 2, 3, 4, e 5 voci. Con alcune 

canzoni concertate, e tramezzate diuersamentc 
con suifonic e ritornelli. Di G. S. maestro di 
cappclla di camera dell* eccell. sig. duca dell* 
Mirandola. Opera quinta, dc’ madrigali libro 
quarto. Nouamente eomposti e dati in luce. 
Venetia. A. Vincenti \ 1630, 410. Second 
edition, 1637. 

6 . ' Madugali concertati a 2, 3. e 4 voci, con alcune 
canzone tie concertate con instromenti, di G. S. 
mastro ili canrlla di camera dell' eccell. sig. duca 
della Mirandola,. . . Opera sesta.de' madrigali 
libro qumto. Nouamente eomposti e dati in luce, 
et a sua ceccllenza illustrissima dedicati. Veneli, 
A. Vincenti ’, 1636. 410. 

7 - Sacrarum laudum musicis conceplibus a Calcatio 
Sabbatino contcxlarutn 2, 3, 4. et 5 vocibus ad 
organum concinendarum. Liber secundus. 
Opus sepiimum,. .. Veneli is, A. Vincentium', 

• 637 . 4«o. Another edition was published at 

Antwerp in 1641. 

8. ' Dciparae Virginis Laudes a G. S. musicis concepli¬ 

bus cum 3. 4. 3. et 6 vocibus contcxtar, etc. Opui 
octavum. Vcnctiis, A. Vincentium', 1638. 410. 

9. • Sacre lodi concerto a voce sola. C.A.T.B. Con la 

C irtc continua da sonare di G. S. Opera nona. 

enetia. A. Vincenti *. 1640, 410. These are the 
* Motetti a voce sola di G. S. lib. primo \ 

10. ' Libro de' madrigali di G. S. concertati a 2, 3. « 4 
voci. con la risposla a quattro voci, e due violini 
ad alcuni versi che incominciano quando la donna 
si dimostra altiera. Posti nel terzo de’ madrigali 
a 6 del sig. Sleffano Bernardi. Con il basso con- 
tinuo. Nouamente ristampati. In Anvers® 
presso i heredi di Pietro Phalcsio al Re David , 
1640, obi. 4 to. A reprint of the second volume or 
madrigals published in 1626. 

Compositions in other publications: 

A Motet and a Mass “dal sig. Galeazzo Sabbatini. 
maestro dell’ autore" in Raniero Scarsclli s 
• Sacrarum modulationum Venice, 1637. 

• Laudate pucri * for three voices, in Marcello Minotsi * 

• Salmi *, Venice. 1638. Minozzi in the preface 
mentions that Sabbatini was his teacher, ’ huomo 
di quel grido che particolarmcntc * noto a gli 
intendenti dell' arte . (Parisini. II, 275 ) . 

• O nomen Jesu ' for three voices, in Ambrosius Prohus» 

' Ander Theil geistlicher Concerlcn'. Leipzig, loll ; 

• Jesu Domine' for two voices, in the * Driller Theil . 
1642; 'Laudate pueri *, ' Omnes sancti and a 
Mass, all for four voices, in the ' Vierdtcr und letzter 
Theil1646. . .. 

One motet in Profius's ‘ CunU solenmb. Jesuli recens- 

' Xos^ulem^gloriari' for lliree voices, in Benedetto 
Pace's ' Motetti d' autori cccellcntiisimi , Loreto. 
•646. „ ■ - 

* Ho pervo il mio core'. in ' Florido concento di madn- 

MSS?*!n'theBerlin'’State Lib.: MS 1100. ' Amare 

In the Uppsala Univ. Lib.: * Io *nio \ one of the 
' Madrigali concertati a cinque voci , published 

In' the Westminster Abbey Library: * Amor P°£jj 
for voice with continuo. m a i7th-ccniur> ' ol 
manuscript. 


C. s. 
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SABBATINI (L. A.) 

SABBATINI, Luigi Antonio (A. Albano 
Laziale nr. Rome, 1739; d. Padua. 20 Jan. 
1809). 

Italian composer. He was educated at 
Bologna in the Franciscan monastery of 
minori convenluali, where he studied music 
under G. B. Martini. There is a manuscript 
in Sabbatini’s handwriting in the Bologna 
Liceo Musicalc, which contains the 

Rrgo!e per accompagnare del pre. G. B. Martini, min. 
conle. maestro di cappella di San Francesco in Bologna. 
1751- Per uso di Fra Luigi Ant. Sahbatini, min. conle.* 

He remained there eight years, according to a 
long and interesting letter which he wrote to 
Martini from Albano on 2 Nov. 1766, now 
preserved in the library of the Accademia 
Filarmonica, Bologna.* He was afterwards 
in the Franciscan monastery at Padua, where 
Vallotti gave him lessons in composition. 
Kventually he was appointed maestro di cap. 
pflla at the church of the SS. Apostoli in 
Rome; a letter in the Bologna collection, 
written to Martini from Rome, is dated 

17.July *776.* 

Before Vallotti, maestro di cappella of Sant’ 
Antonio, Padua, died in Jan. 1780, he ex¬ 
pressed a wish that Sahbatini should Ik- his 
successor. Sahbatini was oRcrcd the post, but, 
unwilling to leave Rome, he suggested that 
Agostino Ricci would I tc a suitable candidate. 
Ricci was therefore appointed on 26 Apr. 
1780, remaining at Padua for six years; but 
when he left for Assisi, Sahbatini was per¬ 
suaded to reconsider his decision and was 
finally appointed to the post on 22 Apr. 1786, 
which he held until his death. During these 
twenty-three years of his life he enriched the 
archives of Sant’ Antonio with many com¬ 
positions, writes Gon/ati *, among which may 
be especially mentioned his * Salmi di ter/a 
f °ur masses, a vesper, and a ‘ Compieta breve’, 
all composed for four voices. 

Sahbatini was elected one of the eight mem¬ 
bers of the music section of the Accademia 
Italiana in May 1807. In 1887 a bust of Sab- 
batini was placed in the Piazza Feoli, Albano; 
this tribute to his memory was due to Cesare 
de Sanctis, also an Albano musician. 

The larger part of Sabbatini's church music 
remains in manuscript in the archives of Sant’ 
Antonio but Tebaldini, who gives a list of 
86 compositions, published some examples for 
four voices with orchestra, which he considers 
show that Sahbatini instinctively tried for new 
combinations, new effects, and that he some¬ 
times lent his music quite an individual 
character by giving the canto fermo to the alto 

1 Parisini. ‘ Catalog** I, 382. 

' Sued, ‘ Moil1.1 intemazionale * (Bologna. 1888) 
ddu 

Baiilica di S. Antonio di Padova* (1833), II, 
p 81 L Ar<hivio mm - drl1 - 1 <*PP«lla Antoniana * (1893,, 


or soprano part instead of the tenor. Sabba- 
tini was generally recognized as a sound and 
erudite theorist; Gcrvasoni 6 testifies to his 
profound knowledge no less than to his great 
personal charm. 

Some other manuscript compositions are 
in the Bologna Liceo Musicalc; autograph 
scores of 12 pieces of sacred music for two and 
four voices with orchestral accompaniment, 
in one volume, and three Kyrie, two Gloria, 
two Credo and ‘ Qui habitat ’, all for four 
voices with orchestral accompaniment, in 
another volume*; as well as 21 pieces of 
sacred music for four voices with figured bass 
and ‘ Alto di contri/.ione ’ for two voices with 
continuo. The nineteenth volume of the 
Martini correspondence in the same library 
consists entirely of letters from Sahbatini. 

In the Vienna Nat. Lib. (MS 16,217) there 
is a Mass for four voices with organ accom¬ 
paniment and (MS 19,103) a treatise on 
music: 


n.»i p. 

urll.1 


1 .. A. 
sacra 


„ * d nelF anno 1791. 

Nabbatini. mm. con. maestro di capclla 
Basilica del Santo in Padova.* 

I he following theoretical works were pub¬ 
lished : 


i.ieme-ii * 


"" I* I 


-..... .' •< 1 • *a lie uieiie- 

simi. in duel It r terzetli a canone, cco. di fra L. A. 
Nabbauni, mm. con. gia niaeuro di c appella nelli 
Basilica Coiianiii.iana de* SS. XII. Apostoli in 
1 °V»a rd . '*» q»«-lla del Santo in Padova. 

In B'jna . 1789 90. obi folio. In tlirce book*. A 
, , second edition Mas published in Koine in 179V 
I-a wra idea delle musicali numcriche tegnalure ecc. 
n r a*. - m . x ’ »***ettro di capitella nella 
Basilica di S. Antonio di Padova. Venezia, 170*1 
presao Vb. Valleato, !*. 179. ,\ manuscript „f 

NabUtmis inscnbe.1 ■ I rattan, di conirappunto *, 
ssliKh IS in the Padua Library, Mould appear to be 

• r • ke, f* , / or •*»» m " rr elaborate Mork. 

I rattato sopra le fughe musirali di Fra L. A. S. m.c. 
corredato da copies, saggi del suo antecessore I*. 
»ran« ; Ant. Vallotti. Venezia, 1802. pres.,, Seb. 
V alle . 410. In two books. An analysis of Vallolli’a 

• « % **S h v'^tfldes taken from bis church music. 

Colleges ou lemons CKinentairec de musique, . . e 11 

canon avec basse continue. Par le K. I*. Luigi A. 
babbanni Publ* par M. Alex. Choron* 
rans. r. 1810. 8so. pp. Ito. Consisu of music taken 

irU!Sara rc ■ 

V 55 S these work* Sabbatini also published a life of 

F, C V U . viU f . lr del R. p. 

” , (P ,*’ > 78 o) and edited a collection 

ofMar, ello s psalms mHkI. was published at Venice ... 


SABBATINI, Pietro Paolo (A. Rome c 
ifi°° • d - ? Rome, c. 1660). 

Italian composer. The dates of his pub¬ 
lished works range from 1628 to 1637, and 
from thnr t.tlc-pagcs it is to lx- gathered that 
in 1028 he was maestro di cappella dell ’ A,cl,icon- 
jtatermta della morte et oratione di Roma , 1630-71 
maestro d, cappella di S. Luigi de'francesi, Rome, 
and m ,650 professor, di musica. Catalisano 
alludes to him in h.s ’Grammatica armonica’ 
(1781', p. xti: Per esprimere quanto mai 


! ‘ Xuova «<wia di mut.cz * (Parma, 

* MlniClni^&e"’ ‘ 36 ’ ^ 


181 a), p. 285. 
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sia tcnuto a qucsii cclcbii maestri di cappclla 
. . . P. P. Sabbatini ”, etc. His published 
works were: 


'• ' 11 Pao, ° Sabbatini maestro di cappclla 

del I ar<hiconfratcrnit.i della mone et oralione di 
Roma. Opera VIII. In Rracciano. per And. 
I ci. stainpaiore ducale 1628. folio, pp. 23. 
Contain* son?* for one. two and three voice*. *ome 
with cuitar acrompaniment. 

2. ' lntcrmcdii spiriluali di P.P.S.• as above. 

• l.ihro I. Opera IX. In Roma appre**o Paolo 
MatOtti . 1628. folio, pp. 27. Contains three 
Intermc22i. 

3. * I'salmi macuifkat cum quaiuor antiphoms ad 

\ e.pera. cum I.ettanii* B.V. octoni* vocibus uno 
rum Basso ad organum decaniandi. Auctore 
I.I .S. romano in Ecclnia S. Aloysii Gallieae 
naiionis musice* modcraiorr. I.iber I. Opus XII. 
Komae, 1*. Masotium 1630. 4I0. 

|. * III terro di P.P.S. maeslro di cappella di S. Luigi de* 
fr.uire*i in Roma. In Roma, appresso P. Masoiii *. 
1631. folio, pp. 19. Contains lillamtllt for one, two 
and three voices. 

3. ’ II quarto de Villanelle a una. due e ire voci. Del 

Sib. P.P.S - ’a* above. • Roma. G. B. R.ddetii \ 

itiji. (olio, pp. 19. The dedication is written by 
1 triro .Simi. a pupil of Sabbatini. from Rome, 
i .\la V 1631. He slate* that he rescue* from 
Oblivion these 11 limnlU by P. P. Sabbalini. 

6. * Can/oni spiriluali ad una. a due, el a ire voei da 

eaiilarsi. r sonarsi *npra qualsivodia i.lromenio. 
L.bro II Opera XIII. de P.P.S. In Roma. 

. 'JPP'esso Lod. Cngnani'. i6|o. folio pp. 32. 

7. 'Nam capricci. e camoneilr a una e ire voei da 

(aniarti sopra qu.dsivogha isiromeiilo con I* alfa- 
"f * chiiarra tpa-miola. di P.P.S. Romano, 
l.d ro ML Opera \l\. Roma. Vine. Bianchi'. 
I0|I, folio, pn. 3a. 

"• ’ di villanelle a due voei composie da 

I.I.S. da sonarsi in qualsivoglia intiromrnio con 
le lellere accom-lale alia chiiarra tpagnola in 
quelle pm A propon lo. In Roma \ilalc Mawardi '. 
1032. folio, pp. iq. 

9. 1 Arlelte spiriluali a una. doi e ire voei di P.P.S. in 
diversi tuli da caniani in quaUivoglia in.iromem... 
I.ibro V Opera XXL Roma. Jasomo Fri del q. 
Andrea , 1637, folio, pp. 24. 

The following treatise was also published : 
Toni ecclesiastic! colic sue intonarioni. »||‘ U so romano. 
Moslo |*er sonare il basso continuo. chiavi coeri- 
spondenii all alter chiavi gcnerali. cl ordinarie. 

H , £T < ‘" or f l I. 

Opera Will. Roma. Lod. Gircnani \ 1630. 410. 

1. IWhle (Smetana! Kb.). 

Itendl ( Old Bridegroom . lib.*. Fibkh (‘Bukov in'. 

^ fl,or *' I emplaii 114 Moray* \ lib.). Smetana 
12 libs.). 

SABITU (Instrument). See Badylonian 

Music. 

SABOLY, Nicolas. See Carol. 

Bn".--W ist hit. J. A.. ‘Nicolas Saboly and his Noels 
Prove«Ka.ix * (M. & I... XXI. io;o. p. 341. 


SABOTS, LES (Opera). See Dim. 

SABRA, Wadi* (b. Bcyrout, 23 Feb. 1876); 
a. Bcyrout, 11 Apr. 1952). 

Lebanese composer, organist and author. 
Director of the Lebanese National Conserva¬ 
tory of Music. After studying at the Syrian 
Protestant College, Bcyrout, now the American 
University, he entered the Paris Conservatoire 
in 1893 and studied under Lavignac (har¬ 
mony), Lcncpvcu (composition), Widor and 
Guilmnnt (organ), Bourgault-Ducoudray (his¬ 
tory) and others. He became organist of 
several churches in Paris (1893-1900) and then 
accepted a similar post at that of Saint- 


Esprit (1902-10). In the latter year he left for 
Stamboul to present his Turkish national 
hymn to the Sultan. The same year he 
returned to Bcyrout where he founded the 
Dot al-musiqd or School of Muisc. After the 
first world war he went to Paris, where he 
collaborated with Gustave Lyon on the 
question of the Arabian scale, with the 
ultimate aim of having a pianoforte con¬ 
structed according to their plans. This instru¬ 
ment he introduced into the Lebanon in 1922, 
and the firm of Pleycl constructed an electric 
model of the new instrument. After residing 
in Egypt for some time he was recalled to the 
Lebanon as director of the National Con¬ 
servatory of Music (1925). He received from 
the French Government the “ Palmes aca- 
demiques ” and “ Rosette d’Officicr de Pin- 
*truclion Publiquc ", and in 1948 was made 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

Bv reforming the scale, not only the 
Arabian, but that of the Occident also, Wadi' 
Sabr.1 would unite the eastern homophonic 
and the western harmonic systems. In 1936 
he published an account of his universal scale 
explaining his unit of measurement, and in 
1944 he convened a Universal Musical Con¬ 
gress at Bcyrout, at which he demonstrated 
the value of his system which, lie claimed, 

“ opens a new era in musical science 
Among the writings of Wadi' $abrf which 
deal with this important question are: 

‘Contrb dc imniqur arabc du Cairc: con»id#ration» 
cl conclusions (Bcyrout. 1932). 

' I* Procts dc la gamine mincurc * (‘ Revue d'Acout- 
tique \ V. 1936). 

‘ Nouvellc Unite dc mrsure dc* intcrvallc* immcaux: 

camme univcncllc ‘ (Bcyrout. n.d.). 

‘ Expo** d'un nouveau sysitmr jierfrctionn* dc parugr 
«lc* 12 dcmi-lon* dc I'octavc ' (Bcyrout, 1940). 

‘ La Mutique arabc : ba«c dc Part occidental * (Bcyrout, 
"WO. 

' C'ongrr* musical univcncl' (Bcyrout, 1944). 

‘ Tonalitc* cn usage *ou* la dvna»tic abbarude rl 
rcchcrchci dc* oricntali*tcs *ur la matiirc ' (Bcyrout, 
' 947 ). 

Wadi* 3.1 bra was a prolific composer. 
Among his compositions arc the Lebanese 
national anthem, and the following: 

Opera • The Shepherd* of Canaan The fir*t opera in 
Turkish, libretto by Halide Edib Hanun. 

Opera ‘ The Two King* *. The first opera in Arabic, 
libretto bv PCrc Martin Chinn. 

Opera * L'f.micrc in French. 

Oratorio * Le Chant de Moi*e \ 

Cm tala * l.e* Voi\ dc Noel \ 

20 Lebanese Folksong*. 

II. 0 . F. 

Bwl. -' La Gazelle de* TheatresV (Pari*. *9o8>. 

p. 82. 

SACADAS. See Greek Music, Ancient, 4 - 
SACCHETTI, Liberio Antonovich (b. 

Kenzar nr. Tambov, 30 Aug. 1852 : d. Petro- 
grad. 11 Mar. 1916). 

Russian musical historian and acsthctician 
of Italian descent. His father, of Italian 
origin, was a music teacher at Kenzar. in 
1G66 Sacchetti began to study the cello under 
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C. Davidov in St. Petersburg. From 1868 to 
1874 he continued his studies at the Conserva¬ 
tory, still making the cello his first considera¬ 
tion. Later on, he turned his attention to 
musical theory and entered Rimsky-Korsa¬ 
kov's class. In 1886 he was the first to fill 
the newly created chair of Musical History 
and Aesthetics in the St. Petersburg Con¬ 
servatory. His lectures proved so popular that 
he was requested to give similar courses to the 
students of the Academy of Arts (1889-94). 

Sacchclti was appointed assistant to Vladi¬ 
mir Stassov, director of the Art Department 
of the Imperial Public Library, in 1895. He 
was sent as delegate of the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society to the musical exhibition at 
Bologna in 1888 and was also chosen to read 
a paper at the Paris Exhibition of 1900 on 
Russian church music. His most popular 
works are : * A Sketch for a Universal History 
of Music ’ (St. Petersburg. 1883, 3rd ed. 
1900); * A Short Historical Chrestoin.uhy of 
Mtiiic 1 11906, 3rd "i. 1900 ; ■ I ran the 
Spheres of Aesthetics and Music ' (collected 
essays, 1896). k. x. 

Him.— I.tooni ( E. & IWoita, N.. *11 Sa.chciii e 
l.i lecnica muikale «lcl trecento iuliano * (Florence. 
• 935 ). 


SACCHI, Giovenale ( b . B.irfio nr. Como, 
■a Nov. 1726; d. Milan, 27 Sept. 1789). 

Italian musical biographer. He was a 
learned member of the congregation of St 
Paul called Barnahitcs, whence lie took tin 
additional name of Bamabitc. lie was .1 
member of several societies and academies of 
science and art, and a copious writer on music. 
Ills works include biographies of Carlo Broschi 
(Farinelli) and Benedetto Marcello. 

e. v. d. s. 

SACCHINI, Antonio (Maria Gaspcro 
Gioacchino) (6. Florence, 14 June 1730'; d. 
Paris, 6 Oct. 1786). 

Italian composer. He was formerly said to 
have been the son of poor fisher people who 
had no idea of bringing him up to any life 
but their own ; but if the Florentine entry is 
actually that of the composer's birth (and it 
must lx- remembered that Burney, who knew 
Sacchini personally both in Italy and England, 
attested his Neapolitan origin), he was the son 
of Gaetano Sacchini and Maria Rosa Pratesi, 
and the story of the “ poor fisher ” parentage 
must be considered to be apocryphal. So must 
that according to which Durante heard ihe 
lx»y sing some popular airs and was so much 
struck with his voice and talent that he got him 
admitted into the Conservatorio di Sant* Ono- 


' This dale of birlli is now generally ...ceptrd as 4 
result of the dtsrovery by l livse I'rola (iiurleo of a birth 
entry in the baptismal register of the churrh of S. <;,o- 
V""" at Horence (ut that author*s * I.a sera patria di 
Ainmuo Sacchini in 'Giornalc d* Italia \ Rome. 8 Sept. 
•?a8). Until then Sacchini's birth at Pouuoli near 
Naples, on 23 July 1734. was unquestioned, and it v.as 
so Kiven in furiner editions of this Dictionary. 


frio at Naples. It is now clear that the con¬ 
servatory at which he studied singing with 
Gennaro Manna and violin with Nicola Fio- 
renza was that of Santa Maria di Loreto. Ii 
was there, too, that he learnt harmony and 
counterpoint from Durante, who esteemed him 
highly, holding him up to his other pupils, 
among whom were Jommelli, I’iccinni and 
Gugliclmi, as their most formidable rival. 
Sacchini produced an intermezzo in two parts, 
’Fra Donato’, very successfully performed by 
the pupils of the institution, where in Jan. 
1758, two and a half years after Durantc’s 
death, he became maesho sliaorJinaiio di canto. 
without pay, and on 15 May 1761 second 
maertro. On 12 Oct. 1762 he asked for leave 
to go to Venice for the production of an opera. 
H»i> was * Alessandro nclP Indie’, given there 
in the spring of 1763. This was followed in 
June by *L’ Olimpiadc' at Padua and shortly 
after by ’ Scmiramidc' at the Argentina 
theatre in Rome. This was >0 well received 
that he remained for some six years attached 
to the theatre as compovr, writing ojx-r.is not 
only f.»r Rome but many other towns. They 
included * Lucio Vero ’ (Naples, 1784), ‘La 
contadina in corte ' (Rome, 1785), ‘ II fin to 
pa//o per amorc ’ (Rome, 1765) and ’ L’ Lola 
d'amorc’ ( Rome, 1766). Meanwhile his teach¬ 
ing appointment at Naples had been taken 
over by Fcdelc Fenaroli, and in 17G9 Sacchini 
became director of the school of music of the 
Ospedalcito at Venice. 1 lc seems to have held 
this office for little more than a year. On 
leaving Venice he proceeded by way of 
Munich, Stuttgart and other German towns 
to Lngland. arriving in London in Apr. 1772. 
For Munich he wrote ‘Scipionc in Cartaginc’ 
and ’ L’ croc cinesc ’ in 1770, and for Stutt¬ 
gart ’ Calliroc ’. 

Sacchini's continental fame had preceded 
him to England, and a beautiful air of bis, 

" ^’ arc l Uf * ”» introduced by Guarducci into 
the pasticcio of 4 Tigrane ’ as early as 1767, 
had paved the way for his music. True, a 
strong clique existed against the new com¬ 
poser, but he soon got the better of it. In 
addition to the * II Ciddc ’ and * Tamcrlano ’, 
mentioned by Burney, he performed 4 Lucio 
Vero ’, 4 Nitetti ’ and 4 IVrseo ’ in London 
(' 773 - 74 '- Hi* |x*rfrct comprehension of the 
art of writing for the voice, and the skill with 
which he adapted his songs to their respective 
exponents, contributed an important element 
to the success of his music, even indifferent 
singers being made to appear to advantage. 
His popularity, however, was undermined, 
after a time, from a variety of causes. Jealousy 
cd to cabals against him. I Ic would probably 
have lived down calumny prompted by per¬ 
sonal spite, but his idle and dissolute habits 
estranged his friends, impaired his health and 
got him deeply into debt. Nevertheless he 
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managed to give the following operas in 
London, in addition to those already men¬ 
tioned : 

‘ La conudina in cortc ’ * 77 * (produced in Rome in 
1/65). 

‘ Montezuma 1775. 

‘ Didone abbandonata 1775. 

* L* isola d‘ amore 1776. 

‘ Crew1777. 

* Enfilc *. 1778. 

' L' amore soldato 1778. 

‘ I-’ avaro deluso *, 1778. 

* Enea e Lavinia 1779. 

' Kinaldo1780 (produced at Milan as ' Armido ' in 
1772). 

' Mitridate 1781. 

' Eurito 1781. 

Sacchini left England and settled in Paris — 
Burney says in 1784, F*tis in 1782. It seems 
probable that this last date is correct, as 
several of his operas were performed in the 
French capital during 1783-84. He had been 
there on a visit in 1781, when his ‘ Isola 
d’ amore ’, translated by Framery and adapted 
to the French stage, was played successfully, 
having been given under the name of ‘ La 
Colonic’ in 1775. His ' Olimpiade' had 
been given in 1777. Burney says that in Paris 
Sacchini was almost adored. He started with 
an apparent advantage in the patronage of 
Joseph II of Austria, who was in Paris at the 
time and recommended the composer to the 
protection of his sister, Marie-Antoinette. 
Thanks to this he obtained a hearing for his 
' Rinaldo ’ (rearranged and partly rewritten 
for the French stage as * Renaud 28 Feb. 
1783) and for 1 II Cidde which, under the 
name of *Chim*ne\ was performed before the 
court at Fontainebleau. Both these works 
contained great beauties, but neither had more 
than a limited success. ‘Dardanus’, a French 
opera, was not more fortunate at Versailles 
on 18 Sept. 1784. ' CEdipe 4 Colone ’ was 
finished early in 1785 and performed at 
Versailles on 4 Jan. 1786. This, his master¬ 
piece, brought him his bitterest disappoint¬ 
ment. The queen had promised that it should 
be the first opera at the royal theatre during 
the court's next residence at Fontainebleau. 
The time was approaching, but nothing was 
said about it, and Sacchini noticed with 
anxiety that the queen avoided him and 
seemed uneasy in his presence. Suspense 
became intolerable, and he sought an audi¬ 
ence, when the queen unwillingly and hesitat¬ 
ingly confessed the truth: 

My dear Sacchini, I am accused of showing too much 
favour lo foreigners. I have been *0 much pressed to 
command a performance of M. Lemoine's * Phedre * 
instead of your * CEdipe * that I cannot refuse. You 
see the situation; forgive me. 

Sacchini controlled himself at the moment, 
but on arriving at home gave way to despair. 
The queen’s favour lost, he believed his only 
chance gone. He took to his bed then and 
there, and died three months later. 


It is difficult to form a just estimate of this 
composer, whose merits were great, yet whose 
importance to the history of music seems now 
so small. A little more force, perhaps a little 
less facility, and he might have been a great 
instead of a clever or a “graceful, elegant and 
judicious ” composer, as Burney calls him. In 
his later works the influence of Gluck is un¬ 
mistakable. There is a wide gulf between such 
early Italian operas as ‘ L’ isola d’ amore ’, 
consisting of the usual detached scries of songs, 
duets and concerted pieces, and the * (Edipc k 
Colone ’, where each number leads into the 
next and where vigorous accompanied recita¬ 
tive and well-contrasted dialogued choruses 
carry on and illustrate the action. Burney 
remarks that Sacchini, 

finding how fond the English were of Handel's oratorio 
choruses, introduced solemn and elaborate choruses into 
some of his operas; but. though excellent in their kind, 
they never had a good effect; the mixture of English 
singers with the Italian, as well as the awkward figure 
they cut as actors, joined to the difficulty of getting their 
parts by heart, rendered those compositions ridiculous 
which in still life would have been admirable.' 

In Paris they managed these things better, 
for in all Sacchini’s operas composed or 
arranged for the French stage choruses are 
used largely and with admirable effect, while 
in * (Edipc * they are the principal feature. 
The ’ (Edipc ' was on the boards of the Op*ra 
for fifty-seven years (1787-1844), during which 
time it had 583 performances. 

Sacchini understood orchestral as well as 
choral cflect. His scores arc small, oboes, 
horns and sometimes trumpets and bassoons 
being the only additions to the strings, but the 
treatment is as effective as it is simple. His 
part-writing is pure and good, while the care 
and finish evident in his scores arc hard to 
reconcile with the accounts of his idle and 
irregular ways. The same technical qualities 
are shown in his compositions for the church. 

Much of Sacchini's music is lost. Four 
oratorios, a Mass and various motets, etc., 
arc mentioned in Q..-L.; F^tis gives a list 
of twenty-one sacred compositions and the 
names of forty-one operas, the chief of which 
have been mentioned here; but Burney puts 
the number of these much higher (twenty- 
seven arc given as still extant in Q.-L)- 
The last of them, ‘ Arvire et Evelina founded 
on Mason's 1 Caractacus ', was left unfinished. 

It was completed by J. B. Rcy and posthum¬ 
ously performed with success in Paris on 29 
Apr. 1788. It was produced in London as 
* Evelina, or the Triumph of the English over 
the Romans’ on 10 Jan. 1 797 - Da Pome 
made an Italian translation of it. Sacchini 
also left two Symphonies, six Trios for two 
violins and bass; six Quartets for two violins, 
viola and bass; and two sets, each of six 
harpsichord Sonatas, with violin, as well as 

* * Histoiy \ IV. 241. note ; modem cd., H. 687- 
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twelve Sonatas (Opp. 3 and 4) for harpsichord. 
These were all published in London. 

f. a. m., rev. 

Set alto Desaugiers (Requiem for S.). Federiei (adapt, 
of * Evelina '). Framery (‘ Medee ’ comp, to lib. left 
by S.; parodies of S.). Lesueur (memorial cantata). 
Rey (J.-B. ii. completion of S.'s * Amin *; ? ballet m. 
for * (1x1 i pc '). 

Sacher-MaHOch, L. von. See Delibes (' Kassya *, 
opera). 

SACHER, Paul (b . Basel, 28 Apr. 1906). 

Swiss conductor. He studied at Basel 
University under Karl Nef and at the Con¬ 
servatory there with R. Moser and Wein- 
gartner. From 1929 to 1934 he conducted the 
Basel Male-Voice Choir, and by that time he 
had already founded two associations for the 
cultivation of old and modern music: the 
Basel Chamber Orchestra in 1926 anti the 
Basel Chamber Choir in 1928. He has ren¬ 
dered the greatest services to music of the 
present day by giving numerous performances, 
for the first time in Switzerland, and often for 
the first time anywhere, of important new 
works (Bartbk, Beck, Berg. Britten. Burkhard. 
Hindemith, Honegger, Martin, Martinu, 
Mocschingcr, Stravinsky and many others). 
Many tours have taken him as a guest con¬ 
ductor in charge of his chamber orchestra and 
choir to various towns in Switzerland and 
abroad. In 1941 he accepted the additional 
appointment of conductor of the then newly 
founded Collegium Musicum Zurich. 

No less great is Sachcr's merit in reviving 
old music. In 1933 he established, together 
with Professor Merian, the Schola Cantorum 
Btisiliensis, which has for its object the resusci¬ 
tation of music not usually heard in the 
concert-room, which is studied thoroughly and 
performed on the old instruments for which it 
was written. 

Sachcr has also made a name for himself as 
a visiting conductor. After the conclusion of 
the second world war lie appeared with great 
success in nearly all the great cities of Europe. 
Outstanding among his earlier engagements 
was that for the performance of Burkhard’s 
oratorio ‘Das Oesicht Jcsajas ’ in Queen's 
Hall during the 1938 I.S.C.M. Festival in 
London. Sacher has since i93*>becn President 
of the Swiss section of the I.S.C.M. and since 
194b of the Schwcizcrischcr Ton k tins! lervcr- 
cin. He has published articles in the Annual 
Report of the Basel Chamber Orchestra and 
in various musical periodicals. 

It. E. & K. V. P. 

IIidl— Eiusr.iH. Has*. 'Paul Sachcr' (*Nrua Musik- 
blaii ’. 1936. No. ao). 

ScilUli. w II I 1. * Zu den I'rogrammnt d« Bader Kammrr- 
orcbetters' in * Zehn Jabre Bader Rammer- 
orchesier ' (1926-36). 

SACHS, Curt (A. Berlin, 29 June 1881). 

German musical scholar and ethnologist. 
He simultaneously studied musical composi¬ 
tion with Leo Schrattrnholz and history of 
art at the University of Berlin. In 1904 he 


graduated Ph.D. with a thesis on plastics of 
the Italian Renaissance. History of art alone 
did not satisfy him, however, and he turned 
to study that of music with Hermann Kretz- 
schmar and Johannes Wolf. He also learnt 
the clarinet and pianoforte. 

In 1919 he was appointed head of the Berlin 
State Collection of ancient musical instru¬ 
ments, which he entirely reorganized. The 
instruments were appropriately restored, so 
that they could once more be heard, and were 
rearranged on new lines. At the same time 
Sachs worked as professor of musical history 
at the University and also taught at the 
Academy of Church and School Music. In 
1933 he began to find the Nazi rule irk¬ 
some, and the following year he went to live 
in Paris, where he worked in association 
with Andre Sc hae finer at the Ethnological 
Museum (Musee du Trocadero). He was 
also responsible for the production of the 
' Anthologic sonore', a collection of gramo¬ 
phone records of anrient music, begun in 
' 934 - l* r "' a '. moreover, visiting professor 
at the SorlMtnne. 

In 1939 Sachs emigrated to the U.S.A., 
settling in New York, where he was appointed 
professor at the University. 

Sachs's first publication of particular im¬ 
portance was his ' Reallexikon der Musik- 
instrumente ’, published in 1913. In this 
work an enormous amount of material al>out 
musical instruments of all times and nations 
was set out for the first time in the form of an 
alphabetical lexicon. In 1914 he issued, with 
Erich M. von Horn bos tel, the 'Systematik der 
Muukinstrumente \ In this short study all 
musical instruments ever made arc grouped on 
morphological lines. 

After these studies of a general character 
Sachs devoted himself to more specialized 
research, lie wrote ‘ Die Musikinstrumcnte 
Indicns und Indionesicns' (1915) and 'Musik- 
instruincntc des alien Aegypten ' (1920), also 
his‘Handbuch der Musikinstrumentenkundc ’ 
(1920), dealing exclusively with European 
material. In this latter work the method 
used by Galpin in his ‘Old English Instru¬ 
ments of Music * is extended by Sachs to the 
whole of Europe. In cases where no instru¬ 
ments of a certain period have been pre¬ 
served, Sachs based his research on contem¬ 
porary pictures of works of plastic and graphic 
art referring to music. 

In 1922 followed the Catalogue of the 
Berlin Collection of ancient musical instru¬ 
ments. Here Sachs describes the character¬ 
istics by means of which instruments can be 
dated and located. A numl>er of catalogues 
of other collections compiled according to 
Sachs's principles have proved the outstanding 
importance of this method. Another great 
work, ' Geist und Werden dcr Musikinstru- 
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mentc ' (1929), shows how musical instru¬ 
ments arc connected with the life and minds 
of primitive races. 

Sachs is also an authority on ancient music. 
Ilis works in this field include ‘ Nlusik dcs 
Altertums* (1924) and 'Die Musik der 
Antike ’ in Bucken's * Handbuch der Musik- 
wissenschaft ’ (1928). His versatility is further 
revealed in his great choreographical study, 
‘ World History of the Dance’ (German ed. 
' 033 - English trans. 1937). More recent 
I looks (in English) are * The History of Musi¬ 
cal Instruments' (New York, 1940), 'The 
Rise of Music in the Ancient World * (New 
York, 1943; London, 1944) and ‘A Short 
History of World Music ’ (London, 1949). 

k. c., adds. 

Sach«. Han*. Stt Chorale. Fooler (J., * Dot mon \ 
opera). l'.unnK.ir t»rr (* llriur Eiien *. opera). Wchrli 
(' I lent Eiten opera). 

C - R - * Ham Sachs * (M. 4 L.. 

XVII, 1936. p. 39). 

SACKBUT. An early English name for 
the trombone *, probably derived from the 
Spanish saeabuthe (** draw-tulre ”, i.e. sarar 
“ «<> draw ", and bud,a " a pipe "). It was 
originally of boxwood (cf. Portuguese sata- 
buxa) t the name being also given to a form 
of pump. In Egypt the Arabic buq is still 
used to denote a kind of trumpet. Other 
derivations, however, are from O.F. saquier- 
boter (" to pull and to push ") or Sp. sarar dd 
budte (" to exhaust the chest "). The form 
first appears in Spanish literature of the 14th 
century, the trombone having l»een evolved 
from the trumpet about the year 1300. At 
the Iwginning of the next century the French 
form saqueboute is found, and at the close of 
the same century, when the instrument was 
introduced into England, it was known as the 
shakbusshe and subsequently as the sayktbid, 
sarkbut, shagbut op sagbut. One of the earliest 
uses of the word in KnglMi literature occurs in 
Hawes’s * Passctymc of Pleasure ’ (1506). The 
so-called representation of a gth-century sack- 
hut in the Boulogne Psalter (MS No. 20) is 
an error, the instrument depicted being a 
fanciful delineation of the samhukc, an anrient 
four-stringed lyre. The phrase tuba durtilis , 
applied in later times to the sackbut, originally 
meant a trumpet of metal l>caten or drawn 
out by the hammer, i.e. not cast (PLATE 
74, Vol. VIII, p. 562, No. 4). k. w. c. 

Bim . —Caipin. Franco \V., 1 The Sackbut * (Proc. 

Mus. Ass.. Vol. XXXIII. 1906). 

SACKVILLE-WEST, (Hon.) Edward 
(Charles) ( b. London, 13 Nov. 1901). 

English author and writer on music. He 
was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. In 1926-27 he was assistant literary 
editor of ‘The New Statesman’, a post which 

1 For details of the instrument and its history ur 
I KOMDONF.. 
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he again held in 1944 for a year. He was 
gramophone critic for ‘ The New Statesman ’ 
from 1935 to 1937 and from 1939 onwards, 
while he was also music critic for the same 
paper in 1941-45. He has written a number 
of novels, including ‘Piano Quintet’ (1925), 
‘The Ruin’ (1926), ‘Mandrake and the 
Water-Carrier ’ (1927), * Simpson ’ (1931,rev. 
r <L 1950 and ‘The Sun in Capricorn’ (1934). 
His biography of Thomas dc Quincey, ‘ A 
Flame in Limelight ’, appeared in 1936 and 
in 1947 he wrote ‘ The Rescue ’, a drama for 
broadcasting. Two years later he published 
a book of literary criticism, ‘ Inclinations ’, 
and in 1951 appeared the important ‘ Record 
Guide ’ compiled in collaboration with Des¬ 
mond Shawe-Taylor, a valuable and exhaust¬ 
ive collected list of the world’s records with 
notes, criticisms and much other information. 

M K W. 

Srr abo Britten (* Rescue \ radio play)! Shawe- 
I avlor (cotlab.l. 

Sack ville. West, Victoria. Sir Anton (tnnst). 
Mar one hy (‘ Land \ orrli. »uitc). 

SACRA RAPPRESENTAZIONE. St< 

Opera. Oratorio. Kappresenfazione. 

ntat -Rou AND. Romain, ' The imu iaf>pnirnl<nioni in 
Horcncc . . .*, in ‘Some Musician* of Former 
Day* ‘ (London, n.d.). 

SACRATI, Francesco (Paolo) (b. ?; d. 

Modena, 20 May 1650). 

Italian composer. He became one of the 
earliest representatives of Venetian opera. 
His stage works, produced at Venice, were 
' Delia ’ (1639), * La finta pazza ’ (libretto by 
Giulio Strozzi, i6ji), * Bcllcrofontc ’ (1642), 

* I .a Vcnerc gelosa ’ (1643), ‘ Ulissc errante ’ 
(1644), ’Proserpina rapita ’ (1644), ' Semi- 
ramidc’ (1648) and' L* isolad’Alcina ' (1648). 
Two books of madrigals a 1-4 arc lost. ' La 
finta pazza ’, an unusually early comic opera 
suggested by the Marchese Giulio Rospigliosi 
(later Pope Clement IX), was performed in 
Paris in 1645 by the Italian company engaged 
by Cardinal Mazarin. On 3 July 1649 
Sacrati was appointed maestro di cappella to the 
court of Modena, but he died less than a year 
later. e. »• 

SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. This 
Society was originated in London by Thomas 
Brewer, Joseph Hart, \V. Jeffreys, Joseph Sur- 
man and Cockerell, who first met, with a view 
to its establishment, on 21 Aug. 1832. It did 
not, however, begin until 20 Nov. following. 

Its first meetings were held in the chapel in 
Gate Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where the 
first concert was given on Tuesday evening. 

15 Jan. 1833. The first officers of the Society 
were John Newman Harrison, president: 
Thomas Brewer, secretary; J. G. Mogmic, 
treasurer; Joseph Surman, conductor: 
George Perry, leader of the orchestra; r. t- 
Walker, organist. . ... 

At Midsummer 1834, after various vicissi¬ 
tudes, the Society migrated to Exeter Hall, 
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which was its home until Michaelmas 1880. 
The concerts were for the first two years given 
in the minor hall and consisted principally of 
selections, in which a few short complete works 
were occasionally introduced. The Society, 
having on 28 June 1836 given a concert in the 
large hall in aid of a charity, with very great 
success, was shortly afterwards induced to give 
its own concerts there, and at the same time 
miscellaneous selections for complete ora¬ 
torios were abandoned. The first concert 
given in the large hall on the Society’s own 
account was Handel’s ‘ Messiah on 20 Dec. 
183G, with about 300 performers. On 7 Mar. 
1837 Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul ’ was given for 
the first time in London and on 12 Sept, it 
was repeated in the composer’s presence. Dur¬ 
ing the year the number of performers was 
increased to 500. 

The year 1847 was important for a revival 
of Handel’s ‘ Belshazzar ’ and the production 
for the first time in its improved form of 
Mendelssohn’s ’ Elijah *, under Ins personal 
direction. In this year dissatisfaction with 
the conductor, Joseph Surman, led to the 
appointment of Costa, which he took up in 
1848. Costa strengthened and improved both 
orchestra and chorus, the number of per¬ 
formers being augmented to nearly 700, and 
he newly introduced such works as Men¬ 
delssohn’s music for ‘ Athalic ’ (1849), Haydn’s 
•Seasons’ (1851), Spohr’s ‘ Calvary ’ (1852) 
and Mozart’s Kr(|uicin (1853). 

In 1853 some changes took place in the 
officers of the Society : R. K. Rowley became 
treasurer and \V. II. Husk succeeded him as 
hbrarian. The >e..r i8-, t was distinguished by 
two performances of Beethoven’s Mass in D. 
and the Society undertook the performance of 
the music at the opening of the Crystal Palace 
on 10 May. In 1856 Costa’s ‘ Eli ’ was per- 
formed for the first time in London. In 18',7 
the Society undertook the musical arrange¬ 
ments for the first Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace. 

°n the death of the three principal officers, 
they were replaced by D. Hill, president, 
W. II. Withall, treasurer, and J. F. Puttick 

r Cr u ,a ^' In ,U73 ,hc ,ast nan,cd ‘ ,icd * a »<‘ 

!’*• Mannering was appointed in his stead. 

R ich s St. Matthew Passion was given for the 

first time that year. Owing to a change in 

the proprietorship of Exeter Hall the Society 

had to leave that building, and the concerts 

of the season 1880-81 were given in St. James’s 

Hall. 

The Society’s library was the largest collec¬ 
tion of music and musical literature ever 
gathered together by a performing musical 
body in England. A printed catalogue was 
issued in 1872. It was acquired for the R.C..M. 
at the dissolution of the original Society. 1 he 
Society also possessed some interesting original 


portraits, statuary and autograph letters. It 
was in constitution an essentially amateur 
body, none but amateurs being eligible for 
membership, and the governing committee 
being chosen by and from the members. The 
most eminent professional musicians were en¬ 
gaged as principal vocalists and instrumental¬ 
ists, the rest of the orchestra and the w hole of 
the chorus being amateurs. The original 
Society was dissolved in 1882, its last concert 
being a performance of Handel's 4 Solomon ’ 
on 28 Apr. of that year. Some members of 
the committee determined to resuscitate the 
Society, and the new institution was incor¬ 
porated in 1882. Charles Halle was appointed 
conductor, and in 1885 was succeeded by 
\N. H. Cummings. In the autumn of 1888 
the new Society ceased to exist. 

\v. it. n., abr. 

SACROBUSCO (Sacrobosco), Johannes 

l®- • i o. 

English (?) or Italian !2th-i3th-ccntury 
theorist. A manuscript of that period in the 
Ribhotcca Vallicclliana, Rome, contains a 
’ I ractatus dc sphaera ’ by this author, which 
was copied at Padua in 1418, with other 
tr. uiM-i, a codex, now at the Licco Musicalc 
•»l Bologna. La Fagc says that Sacrobusco was 
an Englishman, and if he is right, it may not 
IK- too wild a guess to suppose that his name 
may have been John of Holy wood or Holy- 
rood ■' 1.. v. d. s., rev. 

SADDU (Instrument). See Babylonian 
Music. 

Sadr, Marquis dr. St, I lionuon (V.. %,,nv) 

SADECKI, ? ( 4 . f ; d. ?). * 

Polish 18th-century composer. The follow- 
•ng works by him have been found at the 
Benedictine Monastery of Pultusk : 4 Litaniae 
dc Provided 1 ia ex D. vocum G ’, • Litaniae dc 
Cruce ex R. vocum 8 ’ ami * Litaniae de 
Reata ex 1 ), vocuin 8’. Ci Ri „ 

H"’i • CMVBi-imi, A. 1 *... Supplement. 10 ilir Minors of 

Muuclmo ... Poland (Polish M.Q.. io,8 J, 
SADKO (‘ CaflMO ’). Opera in 7 scenes bv 
Rimsky-Korsakov. Libretto by the composer 
and Vladimir Ivanovich Bclsky. Produced 
Moscow, 7 Jan. 1898. is. peril abroad, Paris, 
Hi. atre du Chatclct (m Russian, in part), 

G June 1911 ; complete, Monte Carlo (in 
Russian) 19 Feb. 1921. 1st in U.S.A., New 
, °rk* Metropolitan Opera (in French), 

t ,93 ° in London, Lyceum 

iheatrr in Russian), 9 June 1931. 

SADLER’S WELLS. A place of entertain- 
ment in London, near the New River Head, 

I entonv,lie much associated with music from 

the end of the 17th century. 

In a garden belonging to a person named 

KSU^SrfSr DUmfr ’ r ‘' l, " r *"«* ificrrhlre 
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Sadler an ancient well was discovered in 1683. 
The water of the well was chalybeate and 
ferruginous, and Sadler, who owned a sort 
of tavern, having attached a wooden Music 
House, exploited the medicinal qualities in 
rivalry of the waters at Tunbridge and at 
Epsom. He laid out the grounds and engaged 
tumblers and musicians, and the place was 
much frequented for its open-air concerts. In 
1699 James Miles and a Francis Forcer, the 
latter a musician, were proprietors, and the 
place became known also as Miles’s Music 
House. Miles having died in 1724, Francis 
Forcer, junior, increased the attractions and, 
Forcer dying in 1743, the gardens passed into 
the hands of one Rosoman, who made many 
alterations, rebuilding the Music House in 
brick. This brick structure, erected in 1765. 
formed part of Sadler's Wells Theatre until 
late in the 19th century. 

Mrs. Lampe, Thomas Lowe and other 
vocalists of repute sang at Sadler's Wells, and 
at a later date Maria Tcrasa Romanzini (Mrs. 
Bland) and Braham were among the per¬ 
formers engaged there. Mrs. Mountain, the 
singer, whose parents were engaged at Sadler's 
Wells, was named after Rosoman the pro¬ 
prietor. Charles Dibdin the elder and his 
sons Thomas and Charles were all more or 
less closely connected with Sadler's Wells, 
writing plays and musical pantomimes for 
production there. The younger Dibdins were 
proprietors and managers. Grimaldi's con¬ 
nection with this theatre, and that of other 
pantomimists, tumblers, rope-dancers and 
actors, do not concern the musical records of 
it. The theatre saw many changes and at one 
time became a music-hall . 1 F. k. 

In Mar. 1925 a project to secure Sadler's 
Wells Theatre as a home for dramatic and 
operatic entertainments on the lines of the 
Old Vic. took definite shape when an appeal 
for funds was made to the public by an in¬ 
fluential committee headed by the Duke of 
Devonshire. The old theatre, which had been 
out of use for many years, was completely 
derelict and nothing less than demolition and 
rebuilding could be contemplated. For this 
purpose a sum of £70,000 was raised over a 
period of five years and, although this proved 
insufficient to cover the whole cost of the 
building and equipment, the theatre was 
opened, under the management of Lilian 
Baylis, on 6 Jan. 1931, with a production of 
Shakespeare’s ‘Twelfth Night’. The opening 
ceremony was appropriately performed by Sir 
Johnston Forbcs-Robcrtson, who had served 
his apprenticeship under Samuel Phelps. The 
first operatic performance (' Carmen ’) was 
given a fortnight later. 

1 For further details of the theatre*! early history stt 
a collection of scraps relating to Sadler’s Wells, bound 
in 14 volumes, formed by Percival and now in the British 
M uscum. 


The new theatre has a seating capacity of 
1650 and is constructed on the modern plan 
with galleries straight across so that an un¬ 
interrupted view of the stage is obtainable 
from all parts of the house. The absence of 
boxes at the sides has the disadvantage of 
isolating the stage from the auditorium, thus 
inhibiting to some extent that intimate contact 
between actors and audience which is essential 
to the successful presentation of drama. In 
opera this disadvantage is less noticeable, since 
the orchestra serves to bridge the gap. This 
physical factor may account in part for the 
fact that, after the initial interest in the new 
theatre had died down, drama found there 
noticeably less support from the public than 
opera. Other practical considerations led to 
a modification of the original policy of the 
management, which was that the dramatic and 
operatic companies should alternate between 
the two theatres. Ideal in principle, since it 
secured to both theatres the greatest variety of 
entertainment, this policy proved, apart from 
the lack of support for the drama at Sadler’s 
Wells, wasteful and uneconomic, involving as 
it did extra rehearsals and the transport, with 
all the consequent wear and tear, of large 
quantities of scenery, costumes and properties 
from one theatre to the other. In the season 
of 1934-35, therefore, it was decided that the 
operatic company should remain at Sadlers 
Wells during the whole season except for a 
short visit to the Old Vic. during the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. In the following year this visit, 
necessary in order to fulfil an undertaking that 
both opera and drama should be given at the 
older theatre, was deferred until the end of the 
season. Even this solution had subsequently 
to be abandoned, with the consent of the 
Charity Commission, in the face of hard facts. 

In this way Sadler's Wells gradually became 
established as a permanent home of opera in 
English, and for the first time, at least within 
living memory, the London public was sup¬ 
plied with opera during eight months in the 
year. The ballet company, which was formed 
when the new theatre was opened and o\ 
which an account will be found elsewhere , 
also made Sadler’s Wells its home. It was the 
combination of these two forms of musico- 
dramatic entertainment that created 
peculiar character of Sadler's Wells, attracted 
to it its own audience and ensured its success! 
establishment as a permanent institution. 

Success did not come immediately. 

opening of the theatre unfortunately coincide 

with the financial crisis of 193** "'h ,c h 
enormously to the precariousness of an en - 
prise that involved great initial cxpcndi ^ 
it wa, to be justified. Happily the coltapse of 
the scheme, at one moment .mm.nent, ** 
averted by the faith and tenacity of Lilian 

* Stt Ballet. 
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Baylis and her committee, and by the bene¬ 
factions of wealthy supporters and of such 
institutions as the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust and the British Broadcasting Corpora¬ 
tion. It was not until 1937 that Sir Reginald 
Rowe, the honorary treasurer, to whose en¬ 
thusiasm the practical realization of Miss 
Baylis’s vision was largely due, was able to 
report a substantial balance on the credit side 
and a confident assurance of the security of 
the venture. The measure of the expansion 
involved may be gauged from the increase in 
expenditure on salaries, production, costumes, 
etc., from £22,000 in 1929-30 to £52,000 in 
I 936 - 37 - I" *hc earlier year over £1000 was 
paid in entertainments tax, a liability of which 
the Vic.-Wells theatres were relieved by a 
decision of the Treasury in 1934. To that 
extent the theatres may be said to have re¬ 
ceived the support of a subsidy from public 
funds. 

This expansion in expenditure was rcllectcd 
in an enormous improvement in the standard 
of the operatic performances, as well as in the 
enlargement of the repertory that was the 
necessary result of the establishment of a 
permanent opera. Although the ideal of a 
permanent orchestra wholly under contract to 
the theatre was not then attained, a first-rate 
orchestra, adequate to all but the larger de¬ 
mands of the late Wagnerian operas, was 
formed. On the opening of Sadler's Wells, 
Lawrence Collingwood, formerly chorus- 
master, was appointed to share the duties of 
conducting with Charles Corri, who retired in 
•935 after forty years' service. In the mean¬ 
time Geoffrey Toyc had been appointed 
manager of the operatic company and directed 
some of the performances, and Warwick 
Braithwaite had joined the staff as a per¬ 
manent conductor. Among others, Sir 
Thomas Becchara, Albert Coates and (Sir) 
John Barbirolli have directed performances 
of individual works. The chorus, now estab¬ 
lished on a permanent basis, was gradually 
strengthened and its excellent work in a large 
repertory is one of the outstanding features of 
the performances. 

When Geoffrey Toye resigned die director¬ 
ship in order to devote himself to opera at 
Covent Garden, the opera management was 
vested in a committee consisting of the con¬ 
ductors and producers with Lilian Baylis as 
chairman. 

From the beginning special attention was 
paid to the productions, which were at first 
under the direction of Sydney Russell. In 
1932 this side of the work was entrusted to 
three producers, Sumner Austin, for many 
years the leading baritone of the company, 
Clive Carey, who from the first had been 
associated with the performances of Mozart’s 
operas at the Old Vic., and John B. Gordon. 

VOL. vu 


This division of responsibility made it possible 
to overhaul the operas already in the repertory 
and to give adequate preparation to the stag¬ 
ing of new works. The elimination of con¬ 
ventional action, which had become stale and 
outmoded, the provision of new settings more 
in keeping with modern stage technique, the 
skilful use of an up-to-date lighting plant and 
the touching-up of old translations has done 
inuch to give a new vitality to many of the 
older operas. Of these improvements the 
productions of ‘ La Traviata * Lohengrin ’ 
and ’ The Barber of Seville ’ afforded con¬ 
spicuous examples. For several of the operas 
new translations were prepared, notably by 
Professor Dent for ‘ Fidelio * Kigolctto ’ and 

* II Trovatorc and by Procler-Gregg for 
Verdi'* * Falslaff ’. Among other important 
additions to the repertory were Mozart's ‘ Cosi 
fan tuttc ', Verdi’s * The Force of Destiny ’, 

* Don Carlos', * Simone Boccancgra ’, * Otclio ’, 
Wagner's * The Mastersingcrs ' and * The 
Valkyrie ’, Tchaikovsky's 4 Eugene Onegin ’, 
Rimsky-Korsakov's ' Snow Maiden ' and 

* Tsar Sultan ', Strauss's 4 Rosenkavalier ’, 

' Mussorgsky’s 4 Boris Godounov ’, of which 
the original version was given for the first 
time in England, Smetana's 4 Bartered Bride ’ 
and JanAtek's 4 Kat a Kabanova ’. Light 
operas such as 4 Fra Diavolo ’ and 4 Die 
Flrderinaus as well as the popular successes 
of Gounod, Mascagni, Leoncavallo and Puc¬ 
cini (whose 4 Gianni Schicchi ' and 4 II 
tabarro ’ were included), have also had their 
place in the repertory. 

Although the repertory at Sadler’s Wells is 
necessarily made up mainly of works by 
foreign composers, at least one English work 
has been given each season. Purcell’s 4 Dido 
and Aeneas ' was produced in the autumn of 
1931, and in the following year it was revived 
with Arthur Benjamin's 4 The Devil Take 
Her ’ as its companion-piece. During the 
season of 1934-35 Lawrancc Collingwood's 
' Macbeth ' was produced and Stanford’s last 
opera, I he 1 ravelling Companion ’, was 
given its first public performance in London. 
Since then Vaughan Williams's 4 Hugh the 
Drover’ (1937) and 4 Sir John in Love', 
Nicholas Gatty's 4 Greysteel ’ (1938) and 
Britten's 4 Peter Grimes’ (1945) have been 
presented. Not all of these operas have 
won sufficient support from the public to 
justify their retention in the repertory of a 
theatre that must pay its way, and the policy 
of giving English composers the opportunity 
of having their works produced is the more 
to be commended, for only in that way can 
the creation of a genuine native opera be 
encouraged. 

Side by side with the improvement in stage 
presentation and the enlargement of the reper¬ 
tory- there has been a great advance in the 

z 
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standard of singing, which in individual in¬ 
stances is not inferior to what may be heard 
at more expensive theatres and in all-round 
quality surpasses many continental repertory 
opera-houses. Many of the leading singers 
have gained all their operatic experience at 
the Vic.-Wclls theatres, some having served 
their apprenticeship in the chorus. 

The designing and arrangement of scenery 
and costumes was at first in the charge of 
O. P. Smythc, who showed extraordinary 
resource during the years of financial strain 
in the adaptation of existing sets to new pur¬ 
poses and upon a different stage. He was 
succeeded by Bagnall Harris and (in 1937) by 
Charles Reading. Among the scenic artists 
who have contributed largely to the success 
of individual productions are Rex Whistler, 
Hans Strohbach, M. Dubuzhinsky, Barbara 
Heseltinc and Powell Lloyd, an excellent 
singer of “ character ” parts, who was for a 
time also largely responsible for the make-up 
of the company. 

Since 1935 the activities of the company 
have been extended to include a brief pro¬ 
vincial tour at the end of their London season, 
which lasts from Sept, to May. During the 
summer months the theatre has in recent 
years been appropriately occupied by the 
D’Oyly Carte Opera Company for a short 
season of Gilbcrt-and-Sullivan operas. 

When Lilian Baylis died in Jan. 1938.it was 
possible to say that the main objects of her 
life’s work had been attained. In particular 
the Sadler's Wells Opera had been firmly 
established in popular favour and beyond the 
continual fear of financial disaster which has 
crippled so many English operatic ventures. 
The secret of her success was that she began 
at the beginning in the humblest kind of way 
and only took over as much ground as could 
be consolidated from time to time. Above all, 
she realized that opera needs a permanent 
home with adequate resources and time for 
careful preparation if the performances are 
to rise above the casual and perfunctory re¬ 
petition of old-fashioned conventions. It is 
an astonishing achievement to have evolved 
within the space of twenty years from those 
early concert performances in costume at the 
Old Vic. to a standard of operatic production 
which in artistic completeness is certainly not 
surpassed in any of the comparable opera- 
houses abroad with their long history and 
public endowment. 

One thing yet remained to be done. Owing 
to financial difficulties at the outset, the back- 
stage accommodation at Sadler’s Wells was 
inadequate. There was no store for scenery 
or costumes, which had to be taken elsewhere, 
nor was there a rehearsal room. In 1937 it 
was possible to acquire an adjoining property 
and an appeal was made for funds to enable 


necessary additions to be made, including the 
enlargement backwards of the rather shallow 
stage. After Miss Baylis’s death, it was de¬ 
cided that this completion of her work should 
form a permanent memorial to her devotion 
to the cause of opera in London. 

On the outbreak of war in 1939 Sadler’s 
Wells, in common with all other places of 
entertainment in London, was closed. At 
the end of Sept., however, the theatre was 
reopened for matinee performances under a 
guarantee from an anonymous benefactor. 
Gradually evening performances were re¬ 
sumed, and until the air-raids on London 
began in earnest in Sept. 1940 the theatre 
carried on its work. The last performance 
(of 4 Faust ’) was given on 7 Sept., when the 
severity of the attacks and some damage to 
the building enforced its closing during the 
remainder of the year. 

A nucleus of the opera company was kept 
in being and a new sphere of activity was 
opened to it. The Council for the Encourage¬ 
ment of Music and the Arts (later reconstituted 
as the Arts Council of Great Britain) sent the 
company on tour to provide entertainment 
for troops and factory workers in the pro¬ 
vinces. At first the company, which was under 
the direction of Joan Cross, consisted of twenty- 
six persons in all, including a chorus of two 
men and two women and an orchestra of four 
conducted by Lawrence Collingwood at the 
pianoforte. With these modest resources and 
the properties consisting at first of two folding 
screens, a couple of chairs and a backless 
settee, the company brought to camp and 
factory performances of 4 Figaro ’ and ' Tra- 
viata Later the repertory was expanded 
to include 4 Madame Butterfly ’, 4 Dido and 
Aeneas \ Arne's 4 Thomas and Sally ’, 4 The 
Barber of Seville ’ and 4 Hansel and Grctel . 
By the beginning of 1941 the company’s re¬ 
sources had increased to fourteen principal 
singers, a chorus of fourteen and an orchestra 
of twenty-three players. In towns that 
suffered seriously from air-raids the company 
often spent the night in shelters and more than 
once performed the next evening in the midst 
of surrounding ruins. 

When the London theatres reopened in t 94 ' 
the opera company shared the New Theatre 
with the actors from the Old v,c - and 
ballet from their own theatre. ™ «cw 
Theatre remained the headquarters ot me 
Sadler's Wells Opera until the end of the war, 
when it became possible to repair the theatre 
in Rosebery Avenue, which meantime had 
been used as a temporary refuge for pcop 
made homeless by the bombing. 

Sadler's Wells Theatre was reopened to me 

public on 7 June i 9 45 , * ? onth 
German surrender, with the first perform 
of Benjamin Britten's 4 Peter Grimes under 
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the direction of Reginald Goddall and with 
Joan Cross and Peter Pears in the principal 
parts. Shortly afterwards Miss Cross, who 
had directed the company since 1941, re¬ 
signed in order to work with Britten's newly 
formed English Opera Group. She had had 
the satisfaction of returning the company to 
its own home as a sound and healthy organiza¬ 
tion with a heavy debt on the theatre paid ofT. 
Clive Carey returned to the theatre and 
temporarily assumed control of the opera 
company. 

At the end of 1947 the governing body ap¬ 
pointed a new directorate to manage the 
Opera, consisting of Norman Tucker (chair- 
man), James Robertson and Michael Mudie, 
l>oth of whom also act as conductors. Under 
their management the policy of presenting 
opera at prices within the reach of all section* 
of the community, which was the basic prin¬ 
ciple of the original foundation, has been 
maintained. To this end the theatre has 
received a subsidy from the Arts Council of 
Great Britain, in continuation of the support 
given by C.K.M.A. during the war. 

One disadvantage in the original structure 
of the theatre, due to an insufficiency of funds 
or perhaps to the dual purpose of drama and 
opera for which it was designed, was the 
smallness of the orchestra pit. This was 
remedied by its reconstruction and enlarge¬ 
ment in 1950, so that it now comfortably 
accommodates a normal opera orchestra. 

Tiir. Ballet. —In the autumn of 1926 
Lilian Baylis engaged Ninette dc Valois, an 
Irish dancer who had been a member of 
Diaghilcv’s company and was now teaching 
in London, to supervise the ballets in the 
operatic productions at the Old Vic. During 
the Christmas season of 1928 the small ballet 
company gave some performances of its own. 
These were sufficiently popular to warrant 
occasional ballet performances during the 
following seasons. But naturally the resources 
°f « theatre, already fully occupied with per¬ 
formances of Shakespeare and opera, did not 
afford much scope for the development of the 
ballet. 

When Sadler's Wells Theatre was reopened 
Miss Baylis seized the opportunity of catering 
for a public taste that had been starved since 
the death in 1929 of Diaghilev and the disper¬ 
sion of his company. A school of ballet was 
established at the new theatre with Miss (now 
Dame) Ninette dc Valois at its head and a 
complete company was recruited. Constant 
Lambert was engaged as musical director. 
During the first season only three ballet per¬ 
formances were given, in which Lydia Lopo- 
kova and Anton Dolin (both ex-members of 
Diaghilcv’s Ballet) took part. In the following 
season (1931-32) there were fortnightly per¬ 
formances, which included the first public 


performance of Vaughan Williams’s ‘Job’, 
originally produced for the Camargo Society 1 
in the summer of 1931. A number of new 
ballets were staged during a special season in 
Mar. 1932. During the succeeding years the 
company increased the number of its appear¬ 
ances. 

From 1931 to 1935 Alicia Markova, another 
former member of Diaghilcv's company, was 
principal dancer with Dolin as her partner. 
During this period a number of new ballets, 
including compositions by Elgar, Ravel, 
Geoffrey Tove and Constant Lambert, were 
produced, and although not all of them suc¬ 
ceeded in retaining a place in the repertory, 
they gave evidence of a genuine creative 
vitality. The technical standard achieved 
by the young company may be measured by 
the fact that they were able to give success¬ 
ful performances of the exacting classics of 
the ballet, including Adam’s ‘ Giselle ’ and 
Tchaikovsky’s 'Swan Lake’, of which the 
first complete performance outside Russia 
was given under the supervision of Sergeyev, 
who had worked with Petipa himself. In 
IVb. 1939 Tchaikovsky's * The Sleeping I'rin- 
<e\*' was produced in its entirety, and the 
company performed two acts of this ballet at 
a gala in Covent Garden Theatre during the 
visit of the French President on 22 Mar. 

W hen Markova and Dolin left to form a 
company of their own, young dancers trained 
in the school at Sadler’s Wells were ready to 
step into their places. The more important 
productions of the 1930s included'The Rake’s 
Progress ', a brilliant re-creation by Ninette 
de Valois of Hogarth’s series in terms of ballet 
with music by Gavin Gordon ; * Apparitions 
in which the theme of Berlioz's • Symphonic 
fantastique ’ successfully adapted to music 
by Liszt arranged by Constant Lambert; *Lcs 
Pat incurs ’, an amusing divertissement on ice 
with music by Meyerbeer; and Arthur Bliss’s 
‘ Checkmate which stands with ‘Job » rather 
apart from the other ballets as a serious and 
characteristically English creation. Frederick 
Ashton joined the company in 1934 as assistant 
choreographer and maltre de ballet, and was 
responsible for some of the most successful 
productions, including Walton's ‘ Facade ’ 
Stravinsky’s * The Fairy’s Kiss ’, ‘ Les Pali-’ 
neurs ’ and Lambert's * Horoscope ’. Later 
principal dancers were Margot Fonteyn 
Robert Helpmann and Harold Turner. 

Like die opera company, the Vic.-Wells 
Ballet has since 1935 undertaken tours of the 
hnghsh provinces during the summer months 
and in 1937 a visit was paid to Paris during the 
International Exhibition, when Bliss's‘Check¬ 
mate ' was given its first performance. 

I he war-time history „f the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet followed closely that of their operatic 
1 Sir Ballut. 
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colleagues, with the additional excitement 
that in May 1940 they were on a visit to 
Holland under the auspices of the British 
Council, when the German invasion took 
place. The dancers and their conductor. 
Constant Lambert, escaped home, but all the 
costumes, scenery and scores were lost. After 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre closed in Sept. 1940 
a year was spent in touring the country with 
a reduced company and two pianists. When 
the New Theatre was taken over by the Vic.- 
Wells organization the ballet had its share in 
the use of that theatre for its London seasons 
and once more had an orchestra to play for it. 

During this period a large number of new 
ballets were produced, some of them designed 
for the special conditions under which they 
were performed. While the company was 
still at Sadler’s Wells in 1940 Ninette dc 
Valois produced ‘ The Prospect before Us ' 
with music by William Boyce, which, since 
it dealt with the destruction of the King's 
Theatre by lire in 1789, had a certain topicality. 
The most important ballets produced at the 
New Theatre were Frederick Ashton's ‘ The 
Quest ’, based on Spenser's ‘ Faerie Quccnc ’, 
with music by William Walton (1943); Robert 
Helpmann's ' Comus with music by Purcell 
arranged by Constant Lambert (1942); 
‘ Hamlet \ a successful compression of the 
essence of Shakespeare's tragedy within the 
limits of Tchaikovsky's overture (1942); and 
' Miracle in the Gorbals ’, with music by 
Arthur Bliss (1944). 

At the end of the war the ballet company 
was newly formed at full strength and, after 
a season at Sadler's Wells, it transformed its 
activities to Covcnt Garden, when that 
theatre reopened on 23 Feb. 1946 with a new 
production of Tchaikovsky's ' The Sleeping 
Princess ’ decorated by Oliver Messel, given 
in the presence of King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth. 1 

To replace the original company at Sadler’s 
Wells a new one was formed and, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the original, was called the 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet. This is, in 
fact, a second company, directed likewise by 
Ninette dc Valois, but producing its own 
pieces as well as providing dancers for the 
ballets in the operas. It quickly developed an 
individuality of its own, specializing in light, 
lyrical ballets. Their first production, ' As¬ 
sembly Ball', with choreography by Andr6e 
Howard, set the standard of elegance and wit 
which a company of young dancers could 
maintain. This precedent has been followed 
in a number of new ballets designed by John 
Cranko, the present (1953) chief choreo¬ 
grapher, of which * Pineapple Poll ’, with 
music from Sullivan’s operettas, and * Harle- 

* For the subiequcnt history of the company ut 
Ballet. 


quin in April ’, with music by Richard AmelJ, 
are perhaps the most noteworthy. The classi¬ 
cal ballets in the company’s repertory include 
‘ Coppelia ’, ‘ Casse-Noisette ’ and Act II of 
4 The Swan Lake ’. 

The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet, like its 
senior sister, regularly tours the country, pro¬ 
viding opportunities for seeing ballet per¬ 
formances in the smaller provincial centres 
whose theatrical resources are insufficient for 
large-scale productions. In the autumn of 
1951 the company visited Canada and the 
U.S.A. and in 1952 it reappeared in New 
York. d. it. (ii). 


B»l.— Bealmont, Cyril, ‘The Sadler's Wells Ballet’ 
(London, 1946). 

Dim, Edward I., * A Theatre for Everybody: the 
Story of the Old Vic. and Sadler's Wells' (London. 
■ 945 ). 

Williams, Harcovrt (ed.), ' Vic.-Wells ’ (London, 
1938). 

SADLO, Karel Pravoslav (b. Prague, 

7 Sept. 1898). 

Czech violoncellist and teacher. Coming 
of a family of musicians, he was trained in 
music from his youth, but later he devoted 
himself to a systematic study of the cello 
at the Prague Conservatory (1919-26)- Hc 
started his career as a soloist as early as 1923* 
also appearing as a chamber-music player in 
the next years with remarkable success. But 
later he found his special field of activity as a 
teacher and soon occupied the foremost place 
among the Czech educationists of this branch. 
Hc worked as a private teacher until *939 
and in that year was appointed professor at 
the Prague Conservatory. In 1946 hc joined 
the staff of the newly founded Academy ol 
Musical Arts in Prague. Hc taught a number 
of pupils, particularly Milo! Sddlo and 
FrantiSck Smetana; hc also founded and 
directed a good publishing-house. 0. t. 

sAdlo, Miloi (actually Z4tvrzsky) (*• 
Prague, 13 Apr. 1912). 

Czech violoncellist. In his boyhood he 
began to learn the violin and when he was 
fifteen he tried to play the cello without any 
instruction. In 1928 he became acquainted 
by chance with K. P. Sddlo, who took care 
of his further education and whose name 
he adopted in 1929. Under this teacher he 
studied for many years both privately an 
the Conservatory (1929-4*). although he wa. 
fully active as a well-appreciated soloist Irom 
1929. Besides numerous recitals at home 
undertook many long artistic tours abroao. 
He visited: Vienna, where hc was hailed oy 
the press as the “ Czech Casals m *9*4 j 
London, where he gave his first recital 
the Aeolian Hall in Apr. *937 i ® er, "^.i rc 
many other centres of music. Everywhere 
he was unanimously praised for his 
technique, wonderful tone and full-blooded 
musicality. He has shown these qualities m 
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vast repertory of standard works, at the same 
time frequently propagating modern Czech 
productions. From 1931 to 1933 he was a 
member of the Prague String Quartet and in 
1944 he became a member of an excellent 
trio formed with Plocek and Pdlcntfek. With 
this team he visited the U.S.S.R. and many 
other European countries. In 1949 he 
became soloist in the Czech Philharmony 
Orchestra in Prague. c. 6 . 

SAERCHINGER, Cesar (b. Aachen, 23 
Oct. 1884). 

American critic of German birth. He was 
educated at the Realgymnasium of Halle 
and, after the family’s emigration to the 
U.S.A., at public schools in New York, as well 
as privately in music and other subjects. In 
1904 he became assistant editor of the 
‘ National Cyclopedia of American Biography', 
an appointment he held until 1910. In 1913- 
1917 he was managing editor of * The Art of 
Music ’ in New York and in 1918-19 musical 
editor of ‘ Current Opinion ’ there. In the 
latter year he went to live in London, which 
he made his headquarters for his post of 
European correspondent and associate editor 
of ‘ The Musical Courier and he remained 
there until 1930, acting concurrently as 
correspondent for the * New York Evening 
Post \ In 1930 he was appointed European 
director of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
until 1937. 

On his return to New York Saerchinger 
became commentator on the National Broad¬ 
casting System, a post he held for eleven years 
O938-48). and aft***" »hat, until 1950 when he 
retired to devote himself wholly to writing, 
he was a lecturer at Columbia University. 
Apart from articles and essays in ‘ The Musical 
Quarterly \ * The New Yorker ’, 4 Musical 
America \ 4 The Saturday Review of Litera¬ 
ture ’ and other periodicals, he contributed 
largely to the 4 International Who's Who in 
Music ’, of which be became editor in 1919, 
and wrote the following l>ooks : 

‘ The Opera * (• An of Mimic * urric*) (ioi6>. 

•A Narrative History of Mutic \ with Inland llall, 2 
vol*. (I 9 « 7 ). 

•The Voice of Europe* ton broadcatiin«) (1958, 
American ed. entitled * Hello America *). 

In 1952 he began a biography of Artur 
Schnabel. E . B> 

SAETA. .See Folk Music : Spanish. 

SAEVERUD, Harald (b . Bergen, 17 Apr. 

Norwegian composer. His great-grand¬ 
father was a maker and player of Hardanger 
liddles, and his style has been much influ¬ 
enced by the rhythms, scales and primitive 
polyphony of the traditional slitter. He 
received his musical training at Bergen and 
Berlin. In 1933 he was awarded a state pension 
enabling him to devote himself entirely to 
composition. His 4 Symphonic Dance and 


Passacaglia, “Galdresl&ttcn”’ was performed 
at the I.S.C.M. Festival held in Copenhagen 
in 1947. Among his later works is the inci¬ 
dental music for a new and “dcromanticized ” 
production of Ibsen’s 4 Peer Gynt ’, produced 
at the National Theatre in Oslo in 1948. 

j. 11. (ii). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

* Peer Gym ■ by lb*cn. 

39. 4 Olav og Kari * by Stein Bui-gc. 

CHORAL WORK 
37 . P*ahn Symphony. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

3 . Overture * Appassionato *. 

4. Symphony No. 3. 

5. Symphony No. 3. 

9. ' Canto ostinoto.' 

to. Suite • Lucreria *. 

11. Symphony No. 4. 

13. Patioral (* Giaetlrviie ’) with variation*. 

16. Symphony No. 3. 

17. Svmph. dance 1 SiljutUlirn *. 

* Sinfonia doloro>4.‘ 

ao. Svmph. dance * Caldreditlen '. 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
7 - Cello Concerto. 

12. Oboe Concerto. 

1 3. Divertimento for flute A He*. 

33. Romance for vn. 

30. If. Concerto. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

I. 3 Capricei. 

1 Sonata. 

Suite. 

8. 30 Miniature Variation*. 

14* 7 Ea»v Piece*. 

18. 3 Piece*. 

3 t, 32. 24-26. * Silju.tol *, dance* and wnn, Rook* i-v, 
31. 6 Sonatina*. 

SAFFO (Opera). See Pacini. 

$AFl AL-DtN, ‘Abd al-mu’min ibn 
Yusuf ibn Fskkhir al-Urmawi (A. prob. 
Baghdad, e. 1230; d. Baghdad, 28 Jan. 1294). 

Arabian theorist. He was one of the greatest 
of the Arabic theorists of music. His family 
came from Urmia. Persia, but in the 1230s he 
was already prominent at Baghdad. During 
the closing years of Caliph al-Musia‘?im (d. 
1238), the last caliph of Baghdad, .*>afl al-Din 
was his minstrel and 44 boon companion ”, as 
well as the librarian to his newly founded 
library and special caligraphist. When 
HulAgti sacked Baghdad (1238) $af( al-Dln 
was spared because of his musical abilities, and 
he entered the service of the conqueror, who 
granted him 10,000 pieces of gold annually, 
which was double the salary paid hint by the 
late caliph. Through the influence of Shams 
al-Din al-Juwaini the vizier, and his brother 
‘Ali’ al-Din al-Juwaini the famous author, he 
was made chief of the correspondence bureau 
at Baghdad, and was the tutor to the two sons 
of the former. Bah*' al-Din Muhammad and 
Sharaf al-Din Hftrun. In 1265 he accom¬ 
panied the first of the latter to Isfahan when 
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this noble was appointed governor of Persian 
Iraq. After the death of his protector (1279), 
but more especially after the fall of the 
Juwaini family (1284), Safi al-Din fell into 
neglect, and lie finally suffered want. This 
great musician, who could spend lavishly on 
his entertainments, was flung into prison for a 
debt of 300 pieces of gold, and ended his days 
there. 

Although celebrated as a minstrel at court, 
he is better famed for his works on the theory 
of music. The first of these, ‘ The Sharafian 
Treatise on Harmonic Relations* (‘ RisAlat al- 
sharafiyya fi nisab al-ta’lifiyya *), was written 
for his pupil Sharaf al-Din, and is a highly 
interesting original work. It has been trans¬ 
lated by Baron Carra dc Vaux under the title 
of' Le Traild des rapports musicaux * (‘Jour¬ 
nal Asiatiquc1891) in a compressed form, 
but in an integral way by Baron Rodolphe 
d’F.rlangcr in the scries ‘ La Musiquc arabc* 
(■938), Vol. Ill, for which the present writer 
furnished the preface and notes. Another 
work, the ‘ Book of Modes * (* Kitab al- 
adwAr ’), wrongly described as a treatise on 
rhythm, has also been translated by Baron 
d’Erlangcr in the last-named publication. A 
third work, on prosody, also deserves mention. 
This is a book entitled ‘ Concerning the 
Sciences of Prosody, Rhyme, and Rhetoric ’ 
(' Fi’ulum al-'arud wa’I-qawAfl wa’l-badl* ’) 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. §afi al-Din 
was the inventor of two musical instruments, 
the nuzhn which was a rectangular psaltery, 
and the mu^hni, a sort of archlutc. He is more 
especially renowned as the pioneer of the so- 
called ".Systematise Theory”, in which the 
octave is divided into seventeen intervals. 
Indeed he may have been its creator, although 
Helmholtz wrongly placed it to the credit of 
‘Abd al-QAdir ibn Ghaibi and thought that it 
could be traced back to Sasanian days, a state¬ 
ment prompted by Kiesewctter, for which 
there is no evidence. F*tis held the view that 
the system was to be found in Al-Kindi and 
Al-Sarakhsf, but there is not the faintest sign 
of it in the former, and not a solitary book of 
the latter has survived that would enable us to 
test the statement of the loquacious French¬ 
man. Land’s statement that the idea is con¬ 
tained in the IkhwAn al-$afA* is also without 
foundation. On the other hand its germ is to 
be found in the frets or ligatures of the Khora- 
sanian funbur as described by AI-FArAbi. 
Writers of the calibre of F6tis, Engel, Row- 
botham, Riemann and Lane referred to the 
scale of Safi al-Din as consisting of “ one- 
third-toncs ”, an inexcusable error, since the 
scale was perspicuously detailed by Labordc 
in his * Essai sur la musique ’ (1780). The 
system was not properly appreciated until the 
writings of Land and Ellis cleared up the 
misunderstanding, from which it was seen that 


the scale of Safi al-Din proceeded by limma, 
limma, comma, a system which flourished in the 
near and middle East until the 17th century. 
Kiesewctter called Safi al-Din “ the Zarlino 
of the Orient”. Sir Hubert Parry thought 
that his system gave “ the most perfect scale 
ever devised ”. That it showed “ an essential 
advance on the Pythagorean system ” was the 
opinion of Helmholtz. h. c. f. 
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SAFONOV, Vassily Ilyich (b. Itsiursk, 
Terek, Caucasus, G Feb. 1852; d. Kislovodsk, 
Caucasus, 13 Mar. 1918). 

Russian pianist and conductor. He was the 
*on of a Cossack general living in a village 
in the northern Caucasus, on the banks of 
the romantic river Terek, sung by the poets 
Pushkin and Lermontov. His education was 
carried on at the Alexandrovsky Lyceum in 
St. Petersburg, and during this time he took 
pianoforte lessons from Lcschclizky. On com¬ 
pleting his course in the above institution he 
decided to devote himself entirely to music 
and entered the Conservatory in 1878, where 
he became a pupil of Sickc and Zarcmba for 
theory and continued his pianoforte studies 
under Louis Brassin. He left the Conservatory', 
a gold medallist, in 1880, and began his career 
as a pianist by a long tour in northern F.uropc, 
Austria and Hungary, in company with the 
cellist Carl Davidov. On his return he held 
a sub-professorship for a short time in the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, but was soon called 
to fill a more important post in the sister 
institution in Moscow. He eventually suc¬ 
ceeded Tancycv as director of the Moscow 
Conservatory in 1889. There he did some 
admirable work in reorganization, while his 
indomitable energy still found an outlet in 
teaching, and the orchestral, choral and en¬ 
semble classes remained under his personal 
supervision. 

He first became known as a conductor in 
1889, when he organized a senes of local 
concerts at popular prices for townsfolk, 
and in 1890 he was appointed to the Moscow 
branch of the Russian Musical Society’ Minis 
capacity. Safonov first visited England m 
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Feb. 1906, when he conducted one of the con¬ 
certs of the London Symphony Orchestra. 
After a brilliant success in Vienna he visited 
New York, where he was offered the conduc- 
torship of the Philharmonic Orchestra; he 
made his first appearance in that capacity 
on 5 Mar. 1904. He held this post till Mar. 
1909. In Oct. of that year he made his first 
appearance at an English provincial festival, 
conducting most of the concerts of the first 
Musical Festival held at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Safonov was occasionally spoken of as “ the 
batonless conductor ”. Having on one occa¬ 
sion forgotten to take it to a rehearsal, he 
became convinced that its use was unnecessary 
and resolved henceforward to direct his players 
by the movements of his hands alone. Far 
more important from the artistic point of view 
than this innovation arc the great services he 
rendered to Russian music; particularly to 
that of Tchaikovsky, by his intimate and im¬ 
pressive readings of his symphonies. Safonov 
was not, however, merely a Slavonic specialist. 
His interpretations of Haydn, Beethoven. 
Schubert and Brahms showed him to be a 
conductor of many sympathies, with a decided 
leaning to the classic. 

The fact that he was once known as a 
pianist of exceptional ability was apt to b«- 
forgotten in the brilliant success of his later 
career, but he numbered among his pupils 
several artists who continued the traditions of 
bis peculiarly finished and delicate style. 

SAGGIO DI CONTRAPPUNTO*! S<c 

Martini (G. B.). 

SAGITTARIUS. Sec Sohutz (Heinrich). 

SAGRA MUSICALE UMBRA. An Ital¬ 
ian organization whose aim is the performance 
of religious music only, but not exclusively 
church music. Its opening function took 
place at Perugia in Sept. 1937, when its ideals 
were expressly declared in the first programme: 
" to acknowledge the presence of religion in 
music ”, in other words, to present music not 
limited to 44 sacred ” works, but music whose 
essential purpose is of a spiritual and trans¬ 
cendental order. No landscape is so apt a 
setting as Umbria for the most noble ex¬ 
pressions of a religious spirit, and this became 
evident during the first Sagra, held at Assisi as 
well as at Perugia, where the performances 
included among other things Berlioz’s oratorio 
* L’Enfance du Christ ’, Carissimi’s * Giona ’, 
Respighi’s * Maria Egiziaca ’ and Pizzetti’s 
' La rappresentazione di Abramo cd Isacco 

The second world war interrupted the 
proceedings, so much so that the next Sagra did 
not take place until ten years later, in 1947. It 
consolidated the programme originally out¬ 
lined and laid even greater stress on suitable 
modern works on the one hand and on 
neglected or little-known ones of the past on 


the other. Memorable among its performances 
are those, for instance, of Honegger’s ‘ Danse 
des morts ’ and Pizzetti’s Requiem. 

Even more important were the develop¬ 
ments of the later events. Those held in 1948- 
1950, as always in the second half of Sep¬ 
tember, enlisted the services of celebrated 
singers as well as foreign orchestral and choral 
organizations. Noteworthy in the programmes 
of these three years were, among old works, 
the azione sacra 4 Gionata ’ by Piccinni, the 
oratorio 4 S. Giovanni Battista ’ by Stradclla, 
the 4 Giudizio universale’ attributed to 
Cavalli, the Magnificat by Monteverdi, 
Handel’s 4 Israel in Egypt ’ and Alessandro 
Scarlatti's oratorio ‘Santa Tcodosia’; among 
the modern compositions, some of which were 
first world performances, the 4 American 
Requiem ’ by Hindemith, 4 La Sagesse ’ by 
Milhaud, the 4 Messa per il Venerdi Santo’ by 
Ghedini.’S. Francesco d’ Assisi’ by Malipiero 
(scenic performance), the oratorio ‘Golgotha’ 
,A Frank Martin, the M.„, in G minor bv 
Poulenc and the 4 Cantieo di gloria ’ bv 
Pizzetti. 

The present manager of the Sagra Musicale 
Umbra is Francesco Siciliani. c. m. o. 

SAIKKOLA, Lauri (b. Yiipuri (Viborgb 
31 Mar. 1906L 

Finnish violist, conductor anti composer. 
He was a pupil of P. Akimov at the Con¬ 
servatory of \'iipuri, continuing his studies in 
Czechoslovakia, with ScvGk, in Austria and 
in Ixindon. Although he declares himself to 
be influenced mainly by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky and Sibelius, his work shows an 
advanced and individual style somewhat akin 
to that of Hindemith and other modern com¬ 
posers. The following of his works should be 
mentioned : 

RADIO OPERA 

«" Heaven’. 

i»a»eu on a Hnnith fairy-tale )(toy>). 




Partita fiM}). 

Pastorale * '1936). 

;S K??1°W' V N T '• ’. F ma. (1038). 

Kuna Karjalatta (• Picture* from Karelia ’) (i« M o). 
Kariala palaa * (* Karelia it burning ’) (, 04 o). 
Symphony No. a. * Sinfonia tragic a ’ (1946)! 

Olymp,c m her/o. * , 300 m.’ (.947). 

’ Serenata ’ (1948). 

Symphony No. t. C ma. '1949). 

Overturn del dramma ’ (1949;. 

Muttra per arehi * (1950). 

Symphony No. « (1931). 


v.ll.l.MUliK .Ml Nil 


Sirin* Quartet No. 1. G mi. <1931). 

S*" 1 * 1 x-°* 2 ’ burlrtco’ (1937). 

Sum* Quartet No. 3. D ma. 119431. * 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

Sonata. C ma. (1949). 

’ Miniatures ’ and other piece*. 


VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE 

Sonatina ( 1030). 
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SAINETE 


SAINT ANNE’S TUNE 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Sonata and var. pieces. 

Also choruses, songs, &c. 


SAINETE (Spa.). A kind of Spanish 
comic opera or comedy with music with 
scenes front low life. 

SAINSBURY, John H. (b. ?; d. ?). 

English publisher. He worked in London 
and compiled and issued a ‘ Dictionary of 
Musicians ’ (1824). In 1823 he was residing 
at 11 Bell’s Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
Fleet Street, and in that year, while planning 
the above-named book, he was writing to 
musicians in Britain begging them to furnish 
biographical information of themselves for his 
new ‘ Dictionary According to Sainsbury, 
the reason for this undertaking was that he 
was “ disgusted ” at the “ prejudices and 
ignorant appreciation of British talent " on 
the Continent, and pointed to Gerber's 
‘ Historisch-biographisches Lexicon der Ton- 
kunstler ’ (1791) and his ' Neues historisch- 
biographisches Lcxikon der Tonkunstler * 
(1813), and Fayollc’s ‘ Dictionnaire historique 
dcs musicicns ’ (1811) as examples of this 
neglect. Sainsbury's dates for these works 
were wrong, a slipshod beginning for an 
innovator, and such lapses mark the remainder 
of the book. Yet the work was so successful 
that he issued a second edition in 1827, though 
he made no attempt to correct the most 
palpable errors, some of which had been 
pointed out to him. 

In spite of these defects the work is valuable 
from another point of view. About a hundred 
letters from people to whom he applied for 
biographies arc preserved in the Euing 
Musical Library (R.c.28) at Glasgow Uni¬ 
versity. Sainsbury based his biographical 
entries on actual information obtained from 
the individuals themselves, but also repro¬ 
duced verbatim what these musicians had 
written of their own abilities; and in some 
instances the actual phraseology of his 
Dictionary has been handed down in later 
works. Sainsbury approached all and sundry. 
Many declined his invitation on the grounds 
that they were “nobodics”, and among these 
was William Ball. Others insisted that they 
were “ somebodies ”, and one Andrew Ashe 
suggested that the Dictionary would have 
been at a disadvantage had his name been 
omitted. One or two of the calibre of John 
B. Cramer informed Sainsbury that they were 
too busy professionally to supply information, 
while others such as Thomas Billington 
volunteered it unasked. 

In spite of defects due to his methods, 
Sainsbury’s book fills in many gaps in our 
knowledge of Georgian musicians, and the 
letters at Glasgow supply us with precise dates 
which are denied us elsewhere. Sainsbury 


appears in the ‘ London Directory * of 1825 
as “ Sainsbury & Co., Book and Music 
Seller: Proprietors of the ‘ New Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians ’, and the 4 Vocal 
Anthology ’ He also appears at the same 
address under a separate entry as 44 Sainsbury 
and Co., Literary, Clerical, Scholastic, and 
General Agents”. In 1830 his business as 
bookseller and publisher was carried on at 35 
Red Lion Square, where he remained until 
1844. h. c. p. 

Bibl.— Farmer, Hfnry G., ‘ British Musicians a 
Century Ago 1 (M. & L., XII, 1931, pp. 384-93). 

* Unknown Birthdays of Some Georgian Musicians ’ 
(M. «c L., XX. 1939, pp. 399 - 303 ). 

SAINT ANNE'S TUNE. A famous hymn- 
tune ’, first found in 4 A Supplement to the 
New Version of the Psalms ’, sixth edition, 
much enlarged, 1708. Croft's name is not 
mentioned in the work, but he is believed to 
have been the musical editor of this edition of 
the 4 Supplement ’; the name of the tune is 
probably derived from that of the parish, 
St. Anne's, Westminster, of which church he 
was then organist, and the tune itself is directly 
ascribed to him by his contemporaries *, n<. 
Philip Hart in 4 Melodics proper to be sung to 
any of y* Versions of y« Psalms of David ’ 
(1719) and John Church in his 4 Introduction 
to Psalmody ’ (1723). The tunc appears in the 
4 Supplement' in the following form: 

Psalm XLII. St. Anne's Tune. 





Some doubt has been thrown on the author- 
ip of the tunc from its having been found in 
braham Barber's 4 Book of Psalm Tunes , a 
>rkshire collection, of which the licence bca ^ 
c date 14 Feb. 1687, when Croft was but ten 
ars of age. Here the tune appears under 
c name of 44 Leeds” and is ascribed to |Mr. 
rnby ”, whose name some editors of hymnais 

• J. S. Bach’s organ fugue in i » major ’j* 
nnionly called " St. Anne’s" from a fora,.* 

.s between the subject of the fugue and the hrs 

facsimile and Croft’s authorship discussed. 



SAINT ANNE’S TUNE 


have too hastily substituted for that of Croft. 
The edition, however, of Barber’s Psalms 
which contains the tune is the seventh, dated 
1715, or seven years after the publication of 
the 4 Supplement ’ already mentioned. This 
edition contains, besides tunes for can¬ 
ticles, psalms, etc., twenty-eight hymn-tunes 
arranged in four parts, with the melody in the 
tenor. Of these tunes three only have a com¬ 
poser’s name prefixed, and these three, which 
bear the names of northern towns (“ Lever- 
pool ”, 44 Hallifax ” and 44 Leeds "), are all 
ascribed to 44 Mr. Denby It may be ob¬ 
served that while the melody of 44 Leeds ” is 
identical with that of St. Anne’s in the 
4 Supplement \ the modulation at the end of 
the third strain is different: 


Leeds Tune — Mr. Denby. 



The supposition that 44 Leeds " was origin¬ 
ally in Barber’s Psalm-book was disproved by 
the discovery of a copy of an early edition of 
the collection, which, from the evidence of the 
preface, appears to be cither the third or fourth, 
and to have been published about 1696.' 
The title-page is unfortunately missing. This 
volume, a smaller l>ook than the edition 
of 1715, contains but twelve hymn-tunes 
arranged in two parts, and neither the tune 
in question nor Denby’s name occurs in it. 
Until, therefore,an edition of Barber's Psalms is 
found containing 44 Leeds ”, and of earlier date 
than 1708, Denby must be regarded as merely 
the author of a rearrangement of Croft's tune. 

That some confusion existed respecting the 
authorship may perhaps be inferred from the 
fact that Miller, organist of Doncaster Parish 
Church, in his 4 Psalrns of David' (1790), 
gives 44 St. Ann’s, Dr. Croft ” on one page and 
opposite to it 44 Leeds, Denby ’’ in triple time 
and as a different tunc. On the other hand, 
it may be noticed that in another Yorkshire 
collection, John and James Green's 4 Collec¬ 
tion of choice Psalm Tunes’ (Sheffield, 3rd cd. 
•7*5)» St. Anne’s tunc is quoted under that 
namc - c. a. c. 

1 The preface speaks of “ former editions " and adds: 
" since the Psalms in metre are this last year much 
refin’d as to the English by some good grave Divine 
I’erutn* who hath only left out all the old ssords and 
made the meter good English ". The preface to the 
seventh edition is a different one. 


SAINT-FOIX 


SAINT-AUBIN. French family of musi¬ 
cians. 

(1) Jeanne Charlotte Salnt-Aubin (born 
Schroeder) (b. Paris, 9 Dec. 1764; d. Paris, 
11 Sept. 1850), soprano singer. She was the 
daughter of a theatrical manager, began to 
act as a small child and, when only nine, 
charmed Louis XV by her precocious talent. 
In 1782 she married Saint-Aubin, an actor in 
Mile Montansier’s company, and in 1786 made 
her first appearance at the Opt ra in 4 Coli- 
nettc k la cour '; but perceiving that she was 
not qualified for so large a stage, she had the 
good sense to transfer herself to the Comldie- 
Italiennc. There her expressive face, graceful 
acting anti good singing could be properly 
appreciated, and she speedily became a 
favourite. She sang romances with great 
charm and became the acknowledged star of 
the company anti its most profitable member. 

At her farewell benefit (2 Apr. 1808) she 
took the part of Mine Belmont in ‘Colinettc’, 
leaving Rosine, her own creation, to her second 
daughter, Alexandrine. Her modest pension 
of 1900 francs was increased by Louis XVIII 
to 3000. She took her final farewell, assisted 
by her elder daughter. Mine Durct, on 7 Nov. 
1818, in Dalayrac's 4 L'ne Heure tie manage ’, 
and was as much applauded as ever. 

(2) Jean Denis Saint-Aubin (b . Lyons, 
1783; d. Paris, 1810), violinist and composer, 
son of the preceding. Heshowcd great promise, 
but his career was cut short by his early death. 

(3) Clcile Saint-Aubin ( b . Lyons, 178,; 
d. ?), soprano singer, sister of the preceding. 
She was a pupil of Carat, made her debut in 
1805 at the Paris Opera-Comique in Berton’s 
‘ I-e Concert interrompu ', but went back to 
the Conservatoire to study and did not re¬ 
appear till 1808. Under the name of Mine 
Durct she rose for a short time to distinction 
a» the favourite singer of Isouard, who com- 
prned several important and difficult parts for 
her. Her best creations were in that com- 
l>o\cr's ’ Le Billet dc loteric ’ and 4 Jeannot et 
Colin.’ She retired in 1820. 

(4) Alexandrine Saint-Aubin (b. Paris, 

•793; ?). soprano singer, sister of the pre¬ 

ceding. She made a brilliant debut at the 
Theatre Feydeau in 1809 and in the following 
year excited great enthusiasm in Isouard's 4 Ccn- 
drillon This was, however, the only original 
part in which she distinguished herself, and 
on her marriage w ith an actor at the Vaudeville 
in 1812 she retired from the stage. o. c. 

Saiat-Cyr. Jacques Antoine R*v*roni de. See 

SamST .kip Mj " ,s -' uu * •• »-"•>■ 

S«- Deni*, Rath. Ballet (America). 

Saint-E«up*ry, A. de. S< e Dallapiccola (• Volo di 
none , opera). 

SAINT-FOIX, (Marie Olivier) Georges 
(du Parc Poullain, Comte) de (b. Paris, 

2 Mar. 1874). 
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French musicologist. After a thorough 
classical education he became a law student, 
and at the same time he studied the theory and 
practice of music at the Schola Cantorum in 
Paris. Me first attracted attention by the 
publication in * I/Annec musicale ’ (1911) of 
an important article, written in collabora¬ 
tion with Lionel de La Laurencie, entitled 
* Contribution a I'histoire dc la symphonic 
fra liaise The following year saw the pub- 
lication of the two-volume study, written in 
collaboration with Theodor de Wy/ewa, 
*\V. A. Mo/art,sa vie musicale ct son cruvre: 
essay de biographic critique *. They dealt 
with the music from Mo/art's childhood to 
the first year of full maturity (1777). Saint- 
Foix continued on this work alone after his 
colleague's death in 1917, completing it with 
two further volumes (1937 and 1943). It is 
a monumental achievement of research and 
style criticism, showing vast knowledge not 
only of Mo/art's own work but of that of 
his forerunners and contemporaries, to whose 
work tin 1 study of Mo/art's style i» constantly 
related. 

Saint-Foix’s other works include ' Boc¬ 
cherini ’ (1930),* l.cs Symphonic* de Mo/art ’ 
(1932) anti * la's (Euvres inedites tie Beet¬ 
hovenHe also contributed numerous 
articles to the leading musical periodicals, 
particularly on Mo/art. dementi. Pcrgolesi 
anti early French kcylioard players. He was 
a contributor to Cobliett's ‘Cyclopedia of 
Chamber Music’ (Cherubini's quartets) and 
the ‘ Encyclopedic de la musique et diction- 
nairc du Conservatoire’ (the origins of the 
sonata and the symphony). m. p. 

Saint-Gcomc*. Julc* flcnri Vernoy dr. Set Adam 

(Adolphe. libo. Aubrr 1 lib*.). Bint (a libs.). 
Bohemian (miI 1 It,lli . Clapisvin (4 lib*.). Diamant* 
<le la eouronue (Aubcr). Dom/clli (' Fille <]u icvtinoni *, 
opera), till** <lu regiment (Doni/riti, opera/. Kioto* 
(7 lib*.}. G.i/tambtile ('Valle «le Andorra *. opera), 
t •rival 6 lib*.'. Ilal^vv 10 lib*.). Ilerohl .* liln. . 
Jolic Killr de Prrlli Bi/.-i, lib. . I.a* liner |. 'Catarira 
Gnriiaiu oiveM . I.rnepveu Flor-nlin *, lit*, j. 
Ollci.lu.il (’ rapillnn '. ballet, icrn. . 

SAINT-GERMAIN, Count of ( 6 . ?: d. 

Eckcrnlorde. Slcsvig, 27 Feb. 1784 '). 

? Hungarian mystic, adventurer, political 
agent, and amateur violinist anti composer. 
His origin has been the subject of much 
speculation; according to I. Coopcr-Oaklcy 
(see Bibl.) the most likely theory is that he 
was a son of Prince Franz Leopold Rakoczyof 
Transylvania (1676-1735). The assumption 
that his real name was Giovannini 2 seems to 
be wholly unfounded. 2 

What is known a!>out the count's musical 
activities is centred around his two visits to 

1 According to the ebureh rr*ji\Ser there: but there 
are various accounts of ** reappearance* " made by bint 
at later dale*. 

! See GlO\ AXM'I. 

* Tlii* theory (for which Gerher seems to have been 
responsible. 1 is not even mentioned in Cooper-Oaklev's 
biography, which is based on contemporary evidence 
throughout. 


London, in 1744 and in 1760, and such com¬ 
positions of his as are known were published 
there. In 1744 he went to London, according 
to Burney, in the suite of Count Lobkowitz, to 
whom is dedicated the libretto of the opera 
• L‘ incostanza dclusa a pasticcio to which 
Saint-Germain contributed at least 3 airs. It 
was first performed at the Little Haymarkct 
1 heatre on 9 Feb. 1745 and ran for ten nights. 
No composer is named in the libretto; but 
among the six ‘Favourite Songs’ published by 
Walsh there are three by “ Le Comte de Saint- 
Germain ” (two arc by Brivio, the sixth is 
anonymous). 

Horace Walpole mentions the count in his 
letter to Horace Mann of 9 Dec. 1745 ; accord¬ 
ing to him he had then “ been here these 
two years, and will not tell who he is, or 
whence. ... He sings, plays on the violin 
wonderfully, composes, is mad, and not very 
sensible. . . .” 

During hi* first stay in London Saint- 
Germain also find some trio sonatas published 
by Walsh, and a few English songs of his ap¬ 
peared in * The Gentleman’s Magazine ’ and 
'The Universal Magazine’ (1748-49)* He 
was once more in London in 1760 \ and the 
undated set of seven violin solos published by 
Johnson appears to date from his second visit. 

a. L. 

Bum.- Goorr«-OAKLi.Y, I.. 'The Coinir He St. Ger¬ 
main : the seireuof Killin' (l-omlon, 

Franco. Ioiian. ' The Count ..f St. Germain (M.Q.. 

XXXVI. 1950. p. Mil). 

Set alto Giovannini (? identity). 

SAINT-HUBERTY» (actually Clavcl), 
Antoinette Clcile ( b . Toul, c. 1736; d. 
London (Barnes), 22 July 1812). 

French soprano singer. Her father, who 
had previously served in the army, became 
stage manager to a French opera company at 
Mannheim and afterwards at Warsaw, where 
she studied for four years with Lemoync, 
conductor of the orchestra. Her first public 
appearance was in an opera of his, ' Lc 
Bouquet dc Colette ’. She then went to 
Berlin and is said to have been married there 
to a certain Chevalier dc Croisy, of whom, 
however, nothing is heard in her subsequent 
history. For three years she sang at Stras¬ 
bourg as Mile Clavcl, and thence went to 
Paris and made her debut at the Opera as 
“ un demon, un plaisir ” in the first per¬ 
formance of Gluck’s ‘ Armidc ’ (23 Sept. 
1777). For a considerable time she only 
played in subordinate parts. Her first g rc * 1 
success was as Angcliquc in Piccinmis 
' Roland', and this was followed by others in 
Floquet’s * Le Seigneur bienfaisant Gosscc s 
‘Thescc’ (1 Mar. 1782) and Edclmann s 
‘ Arianc ’ (24 Sept. 1782), all tragi* parts; 
while as Rosette in Grctry's ‘ L’Embarras dcs 

• See ' Read’* Weekly Journal '.17 May 1760. 

* How she obtained this name is not known. 
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richesses ’ (26 Nov. 1782) she showed all ihc 
versatility anti vivacity necessary for comedy. 
As Armidc (in Sacchini's ‘ Kenaud'), the 
heroine in Gluck's * Alccste * and other big 
parts she had a succession of triumplis. 
‘ Didon Piccinni’s masterpiece, made no im¬ 
pression till she undertook the title-part (16 
Jan. 1784), and the composer declared that 
without her his opera was “ without Dido ”. 
In 1785 she made a journey to Marseilles 
which resembled a royal progress, but on her 
return to Paris she found new rivals to dispute 
her sway. She failed, loo. as Clyiemnestra 
in Gluck’s ‘ Iphigenic en Aulide’, a part alto¬ 
gether unsuited to her. 

Her career ended four years later by her 
marrying the Comte d Entraigues. of strong 
royalist sympathies, in which she participated 
warmly. In 1790 he had emigrated to 
Lausanne, and there their marriage took 
place, at the end of that year. It was not 
acknowledged, however, till 1797, after the 
count, imprisoned at Milan by Bonaparte, had 
lau n released by his wife, who found means of 
enabling him to escape and of preserving his 
portfolio, full of politiial paper*. Lor this 
service she was rewarded by Louis Will 
with the Order of St. Michael ..ml, it seems, 
by her husband with the recognition of their 
marriage. 

The count afterwards entered the Russian 
diplomatic service and was employed on see r« 1 
missions. The peace of I ilsit changed his 
tactics. He |>osxe»scd himself in some manner 
of a copy of the sec ret articles of the treaty and 
hastened with them to England to < omnium- 
cate them to the Government. Lor this lie i% 
said to have received .1 pension. He estab¬ 
lished himself, with his wife, at Barnet near 
Ric hmond, whe re the y we re assassinated bv 
their servant, who stablied them as they were 
ge tting into the ir carriage and blew out his 
own brains afterwards. ». A . si. 

al, ‘' J. I».. aiipcaraiicc in . 

ST. JAMES’S HALL. A concert hall in 
London, erected between Piccadilly and 
Regent Street • in 1U5U, at the- cx|>cnsc of a 
company of limited liability, from designs by 
Owen Jones. The project was taken up by 
two of the music-publishing firms, Beale & 
Chappell of Re gent Street and Chappell & 
Go. ol Xcw Bond Street, and the company was 
formed mainly by them and among their 
friends. T. L. Beale and \\. Chappell became 
the tenants of the Crown fe»r the land, holding 
it in trust for the company. The capital was 
hxed at £40,000, because the original estimate 
for the new building was £23,000 and the 
remainder was supposed to lx- an ample sum 
lor compensations, working expenses, etc. It 
was them unknown that between Regent 
Street and Piccadilly was the ancient bound- 

1 'I hr tier on whkli ihc Piccadilly iiocrl now eland,. 
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ary of Thorncy Island with its quicksand, hut 
this was encountered in the course of the 
building and had to be saturated with con¬ 
crete at great cost in order to make a sure 
foundation. Other demands raised the cost ol 
the building to beyond £70,000. The great 
hall was opened to the public on 25 Mar. 1858. 
with a concert for the benefit of the Middlesex 
Hospital, given in presence of the Prince- 
Consort. 

The principal entrance to the great hall was 
originally from Regent Street and that to the 
minor hall from Piccadilly. The dimensions 
«»l the great hall were 139 ft. in length, Go in 
height and Go in breadth. It seated oil the 
ground Boor 1 too; in the balcony 517; in the 
gallery 210; in the orchestra 300; total 2127. 
L'nder the platform end of the great hall was 
the minor hall, Go ft. by 57, having also a 
gallery, an orchestra and a small room. This 
was occupied for many years by the Christy 
Moore & Burgess) Minstrels. Under the 
Regent Street end of the great hall wa> one 
of the dining-rooms. Go ft. by Go, and on the 
Regent Street level was another dining-room, 
jo It. by 40, with a large banquet ing-room 
on the lloor above, etc. 

In 18G0 alterations and additions were made 
10 the restaurant attached to the concert- 
room*. .it a further outlay of £*000. The 
company was eventually enabled to pay these 
charges through the tii»<ovenanted liberality of 
'omr U the dirertois in accepting personal 
responsibility to mortgage cs and bankers, while 
they diminished the debt annually through the 
receipts <<t the hall. Many comerts were given 
lor the express putpo*.- of engaging the hall on 
*»n nights, especially the Monday Popular Con¬ 
certs which were originally started by 
< happcll & Co. to bring together a new public 
to till the hall on Monday nights. In 1874 
three more houses in Piccadilly w ere purchased 
to add to the restaurant. The rebuilding of 
these entailed a further expenditure of £4 5,000, 
so that die total cost exceeded £120,000. 

In much later days iiii|xiriant alterations 
were made in the approaches to the hall, a fine 
marble staircase leading direct from the Picca¬ 
dilly cntiancc. In spite of these, there was an 
element of danger of noise from the presence of 
kitchens and the Christy Minstrels’ hall below, 
and in spite of the beautiful acoustics of the 
great hall and its wonderful artistic associa¬ 
tions, it was not wholly a misfortune when it 
was determined to pull it down. The last 
concert took place on it Feb. 11)05. 


w. c. & j. a. F.-M. 

Sain.-Jusr Claude Codard d Aucour de. Sr, 

By, Hd.ru 7 l.bv... Cal.fr ,| c Ba*l.,d Boicldieu). 

( r. r, rT ,rrc . .- Jcjn * Laris Hoirl- 

* ,U 2 Mo,,JC<hi P Gianni di 


; I'oivLAa Concur is. 
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SAINT-LAMBERT, (?) Michel de (b. ?; 

d. Paris, ?). 

French 17th-18th- century harpsichordist 
and composer. Nothing is known of his life. 

I he name of Michel, even, is only given here 
in accordance with Fetis, and there is reason 
to believe that it may not have been his real 
Christian name. As far as we can judge from 
his two didactic works, published in the first 
years of the i8th century, Saint-Lambert 
appears to have been a competent professor 
of the harpsichord, having a good method of 
teaching and a very open mind, more culti¬ 
vated than that of the majority of musicians 
of that time. There is extant a set of well- 
turned verses written in praise of Marchand, 
which appears at the beginning of the second 
book of harpsichord pieces by that composer, 
who must have been among his friends. 

He enunciates in his ‘ Principes ’ the first 
rules of music, and his method of playing the 
harpsichord is remarkably apt and well 
directed. His chapter on ornaments is 
especially useful. He relies in this exposition 
on the only three French masters whose books 
of pieces existed in his time : Chambonniires, 
Le Beguc and d’Anglebert. He also makes 
use of the organ pieces of Niven, and does not 
hesitate to vary some of the ornaments, or even 
to invent them anew, like that which he calls 
aipiration ', which has nothing in common with 
the ornament of the same name invented by 
Couperin. 

His * Trait6 de I'accompagnement * is also 
remarkably clear. The harmonic theory of 
the period is set out more simply than it is 
by Dandrieu. But because of the accuracy of 
his commentaries Saint-Lambert remains as 
valuable for historians of actual music as he 
was for the students of accompaniment in his 
own day. His two sagacious propositions of 
reform also show him to have been in advance 
of his time. One, explained in his ‘ Principes' 
(and adopted by Monteclair), relates to the 
reduction of the number of clefs, of which 
several had become useless and worrying to 
teach. Saint-Lambert proposed to reduce 
them to three, placing always the same note 
on each line of the stave but in different 
octaves. This simplification of clefs was 
realized little by little in practice, with less 
logic, and it is permissible to regret it. The 
other proposition, which he expounds in the 
preface to his * Trait6 ’, passed rapidly into 
practice. Saint-Lambert noticed that, in his 
time, the minor keys always included a flat less 
than they ought to hold. He declares (and 
he offers an example in his book) that 

lout Ion qui a le mode mincur a la sixi£me de »a finale 
etscnlieDement mineure, 

and that he would 

1 Ste Ornaments. 


meitre le b6raol i la clef, et non pas dans le courant de 
I air comme accidentel, ainsi qu’il se pratique Ordinaire- 
ment; ce qui est une erreur considerable qui n’a pai 
reconnue jusqu’A present. 

The following are the titles of Saint-Lam¬ 
bert *s works: 

' Le* Principes du clavecin, contenant une explication 
cxacte de tout ce qui concerne la tablature et le 
clavier. (Pam, 1702; reprinted Amsterdam, without 
date.) 

* Nouveau Traite de 1 ’accompaRnement du clavecin, 
de I orgue et des autres instruments.’ (Paris, 1707; 
reprinted Amsterdam, without date.) 

Italian translations of some works exist in 
manuscript in the library of the Licco Musicalc 
at Bologna. Fetis thinks that these were only 
second editions; that the first of the ' Prin- 
cipcs ’ would be dated 1697 and of the 
' Traite * 1680. No example can be shown 
to bear these dates, and Fctis’s assertion would 
appear to be contradicted by many passages 
in Saint-Lambcrt’s prefaces. a. t. 

Bibl.—’ Mcmoire* de Tr*voux.’ (July 1708.) 

SAINT-LEON, Charles Victor Arthur 
(actually Michel) ( b . Paris, 17 Apr. 1821; 
d. Paris, 2 or 5 Sept. 1870). 

French violinist, dancer, choreographer 
and composer. He was the son of a ballet 
master at the royal theatre of Stuttgart. He 
was a pupil of Paganini and Mayseder, making 
his debut at the age of fourteen at Munich as 
dancer and violinist. From 1838 he toured, 
and he gave a performance in Italy of ‘La 
Vivandierc et le postilion’ (1843), when he 
danced with Fanny (Francesca) Cerrito 
(1821-?), whom he married in 1845 in Paris, 
but from whom he was separated in 1850. 
He made his first appearance at the Paris 
Op*ra in 1846 and gave there performances of 
' La Fille de marbre which he danced with 
his wife (20 Oct. 1847), ‘La Vivandierc ’ 
(20 Oct. 1848), * Le Violon du diable ballet 
fantastique, in which he played on the violin 
(19 Jan. 1849), ‘Stella’ (22 Feb. 1850) (the 
music of all these by Pugni): ‘ Paqucrcttc ’ 
(scenario by Theophilc Gautier, music by 
Benoit, 15 Jan. 1851), ‘ Lcs Nations ’ (ode by 
Theodore de Banvillc, music by A. Adam, 
for the delegates of the Great Exhibition in 
London). He appeared later, as author, 
violinist and dancer, at the Th6atrc-Lyriquc 
in ’Le Lutin de la valine’ (22 Jan. 1853). 
Having travelled in England, Germany (1833), 
Russia (1854. 1864), and directed the dancing 
at the royal theatre in Lisbon, he again 
directed, at the Paris Op*ra from 1864 to 
1870, the following ballets of Minkus and 
Delibes, in which it is said he collaborated in 
the music: ‘ Nemca ’ (1864), ‘La Source 
(1866), ‘ Coppelia ’ (1870). T. c. P., abr. 

Saint-L*on. Fanny (Cerrito). Stf Gabnclli (W- 
* Gemma ballet). . _ „ 

Saint-Leu, Comte de (Bonaparte). Stt Bairn 
(commission to). ; 

SAINT-LUC, Jacques (b. Ath, 19 Sept. 
1616; d. ?). 
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Netherlands lutenist and composer. He is 
first mentioned as a musician in the royal 
chapel at Brussels in 1639. Some time after 
1641 he lived in Paris for a period, at the court 
of Louis XIV, but he was recalled to Brussels 
by the governor and he was married there on 
15 June 1658. One of his sons, Jacqucs- 
Alcxandrc (A. 8 June 1663), was also to become 
an excellent lutenist. In 1672-75 he was in 
correspondence with Constantijn Huygens, 
who wrote over 70 lute pieces for him. lie is 
lost sight of after 1684, and the “ Jacques de 
Saint-Luc " who played in Berlin at the 
wedding of the Princess Dorothea to Prince 
Frederick of Hcssc-Casscl on 6 July 1700 was 
almost certainly his son. 

Saint-Luc wrote numerous lute pieces. 
Roger of Amsterdam published two book' with 
optional continuoand two others with (lute and 
continuo; also ‘ Suites a un dcssus el une 
Basse propres a jouer Mir lc violon, la flute et 
lc hautbois \ Some lute pieces arc repub¬ 
lished in D.T.O., XXV. t. u. 

Him.. -Supp. D.I.O., Year V (191K . pp. 61-67. 

ST. LUDMILLA Oratorio). See DvoJLIk. 

ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY. 
This church-music College was founded and 
endowed by the Rev. Sir Frederick Arthur 
Gore Otiselcy in 1854 and completed in 1856. 
He intended that it should be die means of 
training chorister-boys, choirmen («>r lay 
clerks), young organists and ** good chanting 
clergy ", of whom he said there was " a great 
lack ", to promote together ** the solemnity 
and impressiveness of the choral Service of our 
National Church With this object in view- 
lie bought land at Embury in north-west 
Worcestershire and erected a group of col¬ 
legiate buildings in which to house and educate 
the choristers, and the plans included a church 
of ample proportions, in which a full choral 
Cathedral Service was to la- renderd twice 
daily on week-days as well as Sundays. 

Ousclcy’s purpose has been faithfully 
carried out without interruption ever since the 
College was built. He himself was the first 
Warden, and one of his earliest organists was 
John Stainer in 1857. 

The College possesses an exceptionally line 
music library. g, K 

Hibi..—F riLowu, Kdmund II.. 'A (Autocue of ihr 
Music Mauusrripi' in I he l.il.ury of Si. Mkhacl\ 
College, Tcubury * <l*.irb, 19151. 

Sft alto Libraries. Ouseley. Stainer (John). 

SAINT PAUL (Ger. Paulus). Mendels¬ 
sohn's first oratorio, Op. 36, produced Lower 
Rhine Festival, Dusseldorf, 22 May 1836; 
lirst given in England, Liverpool, 7 Oct. 1836; 
London, Sacred Harmonic Society, 7 Mar. 
1837; Birmingham Festival, Mendelssohn 
conducting, 20 Sept. 1837. 

Saint-Pierre. (Jacques Henri) Bernardin de. Set 

Hi,hop (H., • Paul and Virginia '. ballet). Cavazzani 
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('Paolo c Virginia’, opera). Gugliclmi (P. C.. do.). 
Krcutzer (1, ‘Paul el Virginic , opera). I^tucur 
(' Paulin et Virginic ’. do.). Mawe (do.). Maz/inghi 
U. ’ Paul and Virginia '. opera). Motilrmczzi (’ Paolo 
e Virginia *, opera K Reeve (* Paul and \ irginia *. rmu. 
play). Sauguet (' Images 2 P. et V.’, radio in.; do., 
pf. piece). 

SAINT-SAENS, (Charles) Camille (A. 

Paris, 9 Oct. 1835; d. Algiers, 16 Dec. 1921). 

French composer, organist and pianist. His 
father (</. Dec. 1835) was of peasant origin, 
his mother of a bourgeois family. It was 
from her and from her great-aunt, Charlotte 
Masson, that he received, during his earliest 
infancy, his first musical lessons. From the 
outset he displayed a great fondness for music, 
an uncommon ability in piano-playing, a 
sensitive car, great musical memory and an 
unerring sense of pitch. Nature, indeed, was 
generous with him, endowing him not only 
with intellect and talent, but also with energy, 
buoyancy and an inexhaustible capacity for 
work. At the age of seven lie became a pupil 
of Stamaty for the piano and of Pierre Malrden 
(himself a pupil of Gottfried Weber) for har¬ 
mony. At that time he had already begun to 
compose; and in 1845 he performed before an 
audience, with the Belgian violinist Besscms, 
one of Beethoven's violin sonatas. In 1846 he 
gave his first piano recital at the Salle Pleyel; 
m 1848 he entered Benoist's organ class at the 
Paris Conservatoire, in which he obtained the 
second prize the following year and the first 
in 1851. after which he passed into Halcvy's 
composition class. It was at this period that he 
fir't met IJsit, whose music was to exercise so 
great an influence upon him. 

In 1852 he entered the competition for the 
Prix de Rome, but without success. The same 
scar his * Ode A Saintc Cecil.- * for voice and 
orchestra won the first prize at a competition 
opened by the Societi- Sainte-Cecile of Paris. 
This work was performed in Dec. 1852 and 
again in 1854. 

In 1853 he was appointed organist of the 
church of Saint-Merry ; he occupied this post 
until Dec. 1857, when lie was appointed 
organist of the Madeleine. 1 lis first Symphony 
published in 1855) was performed by the 
Socictc Sainte-Cecile in 1853. and again in 
1856 and 1857. 

In 1836 he wrote his second Symphony for a 
competition opined by the Socii-te Sainte- 
Cecile of Bordeaux. This work took the first 
prize and was performed in Paris the following 
I eb. In 1861 he was appointed piano pro¬ 
fessor at the Ecole Nicdcrmcycr. He held this 
|>ost four years. This was the only period of 
his life devoted to teaching. Faurc, Gigout 
and Mcssager were among his pupils. 

During all this early period of his career he 
composed sedulously and achieved fame as a 
virtuoso. His playing was, and always re¬ 
mained, remarkable for purity, perspicuity 
and ease; the only qualities not displayed by 
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him were poeiic intensity and fervour. 

Soon his ambition to write for the stage be¬ 
gan to assert itself. But finding no encourage¬ 
ment with theatre directors, he resolved to 
compete again for the Prix de Rome (1864), 
but failed a second time in the attempt. Soon 
afterwards Aubcr persuaded Carvalho, the 
director of the Theatre-Lyrique, to try him 
with a libretto. Thus he wrote (1864-65) his 
first opera, ‘ Le Timbre d'argent ', which was 
produced only in 1877 —the year when the 
most popular of his dramatic works. ' Samson 
et Dalila ’, was first performed at Weimar. 1 

His early operas, beginning with ‘ La Prin- 
cessc jaune ’ (Paris, 1872), were not very 
successful at the outset. Even * Samson ct 
Dalila' was rejected by the Paris directors — 
a fate shared by his ‘ Etienne Nlarccl * (pro¬ 
duced at Lyons, 1879). 

He had sowed the seed of suspicion through 
enlisting among the champions of modern art. 
In 1871, to protest against the almost general 
antipathy shown in Paris to living French 
composers — and especially those who wrote 
instrumental music — he joined Rornain 
Bussine as a founder of the Social* Nationale 
de Musique, whose object was to produce new 
works of the French school. This is worth 
remembering in his favour, since in his own 
work he remained on the whole thoroughly 
conservative. 

Despite the hostility manifested in certain 
quarters, he was not long in finding recognition 
as a writer of instrumental music. His four 
symphonic poems, in which he skilfully fol¬ 
lowed Liszt’s lead without imitating him 
slavishly (’Lc Kouct d’Omphalc’, 1871; 

' Phaeton ’, 1873; * Danse macabre ’, 1874; 

' La Jeuncssc d’Herculc ’, 1877); his chamber 
music (Quintet, 1858; first Trio, 1863; piano 
Quartet, 1875), confirmed the favourable 
impression created by his early symphonies and 
his first religious compositions — among which 
is the Mass Op. 4, written in 1856. Other 
works of special interest from the point of view 
of form are the concertos, and especially the 
piano concertos, of which Saint-Sacns wrote 
five: the first was first performed at Leipzig 
in 1865; the second in Paris, Rubinstein 
conducting, in 1868; the third at Leipzig 
(Gewandhaus) in 1869; the fourth in Paris 
(Concerts Colonne) in 1875; and the fifth in 
Paris in 1896, at a special concert commemo¬ 
rating the fiftieth anniversary of the composer’s 
debut. On all these occasions the composer 
played the piano part himself. 

The first performance of the first violin 
Concerto took place at Paris in 1873 (soloist, 
Sarasate); that of the second violin Concerto 
in the same city, 1880 (soloist, Marsick) ; that 

1 Not, as is oficn said, under the direction of Lisii. 
who was absent from Weimar at the time. The work 
was conducted by Lassen. 


of the first cello Concerto in 1873 (Paris Con¬ 
servatoire; soloist, Tolbecque). 

Indeed, from the middle sixties onwards his 
career was one of almost uninterrupted pro¬ 
gress and success. In 1871 he visited London 
for the first time, giving organ recitals at the 
Albert Hall; in 1875 hc began a series of 
triumphant tours, visiting, among other coun¬ 
tries, Russia and Austria. As early as 1868 
he had received the order of the Legion of 
Honour, the first of the many official distinc¬ 
tions, French and foreign, which came to him 
in the course of his career. In 1881 he was 
elected a member of the French Institut, and 
thenceforward all the Paris theatres were 
opened to his works. In 1893 he received an 
hon. Mus.D. from Cambridge. 

He left hardly any branch of musical art 
untouched. The catalogue of his output com¬ 
prises piano and organ music, symphonic and 
chamber music of all descriptions, cantatas, 
oratorios, songs and choral works, incidental 
music, operas, a ballet, transcriptions and 
arrangements. He was the general editor 
of Rameau's complete works published by 
Durand, Paris; he also edited the score of 
Gluck's * Echo et Narcisse’ and Marc Antoine 
Charpentier's incidental music to Moliire’s 
* Lc Malade imaginairc \ 

Saint-Saens’s place among French com¬ 
posers of his time was from the outset unique in 
several respects; and unique it remained, after 
a fashion, until the end of his long and active 
career. His greatest merit is to have been a 
pioneer of progress and a champion of instru¬ 
mental music at a moment when musical 
France stood in great need of the influence 
which he exerted so powerfully, though, as has 
been suggested above, he exercised it by his 
social gifts rather than by the example of his 
own work. When further headway was made 
under the influence of Franck, Faur£ and 
Chabricr, lie ceased to predominate as a 
creative artist. He played a great part in the 
formation and towards the recognition of the 
modern French school of symphony: for his 
music, though lacking strength of character 
and imaginative power, and often even 
seriousness, set high standards in form, style and 
workmanship. His output was abundant and 
regular; his combative activity was uncom¬ 
promising and tireless. However, owing to his 
idiosyncrasies as an artist, he gradually passed 
from the leadership of the progressive party 
to that of the conservative. Although French 
music progressed exactly as he had foretold, he 
became more and more dissatisfied with the 
way in which things were moving around him 
and was wont to express his hostility most 
forcibly. In his own fashion he stood for the 
maintenance of French moderation and French 
perspicuity, and he had exercised a sound 
moderating influence at a time when Wagner s 
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music was threatening to sweep many French 
composers and a great fraction of the French 
public off their feet. As early as 1888 one of 
his admirers, Hughes Imbcrt, described him 
as “ holding his own among the independent 
and intelligent spirits who did not fear to con¬ 
front new ideas, but were not daring enough 
to attempt capital reforms Later, Romain 
Rolland (in ‘ Musiciens d’aujourd'hui ’) wrote : 

He is tormented by no passions, and nothing perturbs 
the lucidity of his mind. At times, his music seems to 
carry us back to Mendelssohn, to Spontini, to the school 
of Gluck. He brings into the midst of our present rest¬ 
lessness something of the sweetness and clarity of past 
periods, something that seems like fragments of a 
vanished world. 

As regards skill and technical knowledge 
Saint-Saens ranks remarkably high. His com¬ 
mand of orchestration is supreme and the 
same may be said of his sense of form — exem¬ 
plified at its best in the symphonic poems and 
in the third Symphony (first performed in 
London at the Philharmonic Society's concert 
in May 1886). It has often been remarked 
that his music is more brilliant than moving 
and characterized by a certain coldness, and 
that he remained indifferent to the quality 
of his ideas. Indeed, his imagination asserts 
itself far more in the treatment of his materials 
than in actual invention. It is perhaps chiefly 
for this reason that only a small proportion of 
his big output survives. si. d. c., rev. 


Saint-Saens was fond of dabbling in litera¬ 
ture and science. He wrote a book of poems, 
a few farces and various papers on scientific 
topics. He was a fluent, elegant and, up to a 
point, scholarly writer on music. The follow¬ 
ing literary works appeared in book-form : 

’ Mat*rialit:nc cl musique ' (1882;. 

1 Harmonic cl melodic ' (1885). 

• Notes sur les decor* dc iWiirc dam I'antiquit* romainc ' 

(1886). 

• Gounod cl 1c D011 Juan dc Mozart * (1893). 

‘ Problemcs cl myst*ra ' < 1894). 

‘ Portraits cl souvenirs' (1899). 

• La Lyra cl cithares antique* * (1902). 

• f.cole buiisonniere ' (1913). 

• An courant dc la vie ' (1914). 

’ Gcrmanopliilic' (1916). 

M. D. C. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPLRAS 


°P- I Till* | LU1.H0 Pioduiti** 


Paiit. Op*ra-Coniiquc. 12 June 
'872. 

Paris, TheAlrc-Lyriqur, 23 Feb. 

•877- 

Weimar, Court Theatre (in 
German 1 . 2 Dec. 1877. 

Lyons, 8 Feb. 1879. 

Paris. Ope.a, 5 Mar. 18H3. 

Paris, Opcra-Comiquc, 16 Mar. 
1 82 * 7 - 

Parit, Opera, 21 Mar. 1890. 


Paris. Opera-Cumiqur. 24 May 
l 893 - 

Paris, Opera, 18 Dec. 1893. 


I’arit. Opera. 23 Ocl. 1901. 

Monte Carlo. 18 Feb. 1904. 
Monte Carlo, 2j Feb. 1006. 
Monte Carlo, 14 Mar. 1911. 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

°P. 

1 “ j 

T*H* 

Plcy b 

Pioduilion 

— 

' Antigone.' 

* D*janire.’ 

' Parysaiis.' 

* Andromaque.’ 

Sophocles. Iran*, by Auguste 
Yoequrne k Paul Mcuricc. 

Lotm Gallel. 

Jane Dieulafoy. 

Racine. 

Paris, Com*die-Francaise, 21 
Nov. 1893. 

Beziers, Arencs. 28 Aug. 1893. 
Beziers, Arenes, 17 Aug. 1902. 
Pa, “\ T h*aire Sarah-Bcrnhardt, 




7 Feb. 1903. 


30 j ' l-a Prim CMC jaune ' (1 acl). 

* l.e Timbre d'argent * (4 acls). 

47 ' Samson el Dalila ' (3 acls). 

— ‘ Ltienne Marcel * (4 acls). 

* Henry VIII * (4 acts). 

— 1 Proterpine * (4 acu). 

— I ' Ascaniu * (5 acls). 


! ‘ Phryn* ’ (2 acts). 

’ Fr*d*gondr ’ (unfinished opera 
by Guiraud, completed by 

‘ Les Barbara * (Prologue k 3 
acu). 

' Helene * (a acu). 

• L’Anc*tre (3 acu). 

| 1 IWjanire * (4 acu). 


I-ouit Gallel. 

Jules Barbier & Mk hel Carr*. 
Ferdinand I-emairc. 

Gallel. 

1a-..!icc D*troyat k Paul Ani.ai«! 
Silvesire. 

Gallel, based on a play by 
. Auguste V acquerie. 

Gallel, bated on Dumas's 
romance and Paul Meurrce's 
play ' Bentenulo Cellini *. 
Lucien Aug* de Laaras. 

Gallel. 


\‘icioricn Sardou & Pterre 
Barthelcmy Gheuti. 

Composer. 

Aug* de I.assu*. 

I Gallel. 
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L’AssaMinal du Due de Guise.' Henri Lavedan (film). 

La Foi.' Eugene Brieux. 

La Fillc du tourneur d'ivoire.’ Mine Henry Ferrare. 
On ne badine pas avec Alfred de Mussel. 
I’amour.’ 


Production 


Paris. Salle Charras, 16 Nov. 
1908. 

Monte Carlo, 10 Apr. 1909.' 
Paris (privately), 1 a June 1909. 
Paris, Od*on, 8 Feb. 1917. 


BALLET 


‘ Javotte.’ 


J. L. Croae. 


Choreography 


| Mariquita. 


Lyons, 3 Dec. 1896. 


CHURCH MUSIC 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


4. 1 Mcsse solennelle' for chorus, orch. & organ 
(1836). 

3. ’ Tantum ergo ’ for 8-part chorus & organ. 

44. Psalm XVI11 for solo voices, chorus & orch. 
(1865). 

34. Requiem for tenor, chorus & orch. (1878). 

147. Psalm CL for double chorus & orch. 

145. ‘ Ave Maria * for unaccomp. chorus. 

147. ' Tu es Petrus * for unaccomp. chorus. 

148. ' Quam dilecta ' for unaccomp. chorus. 

149. ' I.audate Dominum ’ for unaccomp. chorus. 

— 4 Canticles. 

— 36 Motets. 

SECULAR CHORAL WORKS 
I a. * Oratorio de Noel ’ for solo voices, chorus & oich. 
(1863). 

19. ' Les Noces de Prometh*e cantata (1867). 

S . ' Le Deluge oratorio (1876). 

. ' Les Soldats de G*d*on * for unaccomp. double 
male chorus. 

33. 4 Pieces from Victor Hugo's ' L'Art d'etre grand- 
p*re ' for solo voices and male chorus with orch. 
or pf. 

1. Chanson de grand-p*rc. with 3 female voices, 
a. Chanson d'anc*tre. with baritone. 

57. ' La Lyre ct la harpe' (Victor Hugo) for solo 
voices, chorus & orsh. (1879). 

68. a Choruses with pf. ad lib. 

69. 'Hymne b Victor Hugo' for orch. with chorus 
ad lib. (1881). 

71. a Choruses for male voices. 

74. ' Sallarelle ’ for unaccomp. male chorus. 

84. ' I-es Gucrriers' for unaccomp. male chorus. 

113.' Chants d'automne ' for unaccomp. male chorus. 
114.' La Nuit' for soprano & female chorus. 

113. ' Le Feu ‘ c*lcste'. cantata for soprano, chorus. 

orch., organ & reciter (1900). 

Il8.' Romance du soir ', parlsong for mixed chorus, 
lai. * A la France choral ode for unaccomp. male (or 
mixed) chorus. 

ia6. ' La Globe de Corneille ', cantata for solo voices, 
chorus & orch. (1906). 

131. ‘La Gloire', cantata for solo voices, male chorus 
& pf. 

134. ' Aux aviateurs ' for unaccomp. male chorus. 

137. ' Aux mineurs ’ for unaccomp. male chorus. 

138. ' Hymne au printemps' for unaccomp. male chorus. 
141.2 Partsongs for mixed voices 
1. Des pas dans l’all*e. 
a. Trinquons (Bcranger). 

144. ‘ Hymne aux travailleurs.' 

— * The Promised Land '. oratorio (1913)- 
— ' Hail California' for chorus ft orch. (1913). 


— ' Hail California ' for chorus & or 
151. 3 Partsongs for female voices. 

159. ' Hymne b la l’aix ' for chorus & 1 

f Kn ■ <!’ - 


( 1915 ). 


159. * Hymne b la Paix' for chorus & orch. < I 9 « 9 )- 

163. * Marche d*di*e aux *tudiants d*Alger for chorus 

& military band tad lib.). . . , 

164. ‘ Aux conqu*rants de Pair ' for a-part chorus & pf. 

165. ‘ Le Printemps ’ for a-part chorus & pf. 

— • Madrigal * (from Moliirc's * Psych*') for tenor & 
male chorus. 

Also a number of partsongs svithout opus numbers. 


1 Brought to London, His Majesty's Theatre, ao Sept. 
1909. 


а. Symphony No. 1. E 9 ma. (1855). 

31. Le Rouet d’Omphale ’, symphonic poem (1871). 
34 - ' Marche h*roique * (1871). 

39 - ' Phaeton ', symphonic poem (1873). 

40. ' Danse macabre '. symphonic poem ' (1874). 

49- Suite (1877) 

l. Prelude, 
a. Sarabande. 

3. Gavotte. 

4. Romance. 

3 - Final. 

30. ' La Jeunesse d’Hcrcule '. symphonic poem (1877)- 
33 - Symphony No. a, A mi. (1878). 

60. Suite alg*rienne * (1879). 

1. Prelude. 

a. Rapsodie mauresque. 

3. Reverie du soir. 

4. Marche militaire fran«aise. 

63. ' Une Nuit b Livbonne '. barcarolle (1881). 

64. Jota aragonesa ' (1881). 

69. ' Hymne b Victor Hugo \ with chorus odlib. (1881). 
78. Svmphony No. 3, C mi., with organ & a pH- 

— ' l-e Carnaval des animaux : fanlaisic /oologique ’ 

for small orch. (1886). 

93 - ' Sarabande et rigaudon ' for stgs. (189a). 

117- Coronation March (1002). 

lay ' Sur les bords du Nil \ military march. 

133. * Ouverture de f*te ' (1910). 

140. Overture for an unfinished comic opera. 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

б. ‘ Tarantelle * for flute & clar. (1831). 

17. Pf- Concerto No. 1. D ma. (1858). 
ao. Vn. Concerto No. I. A mi. (1839). 

72. Pf. Concerto No. a. G mi. (1868). 

a8. ' Introduction et rondo capriccioso for vn. 
<1870). 

29. Pf. Concerto No. 3, E> ma. (1869). 

33. Cello Concerto No. I, A mi. (1873)- 
36. * Romance ' for horn or cello (1874)- 
37 - ' Romance ' for flute (1874)- 
44 - Pf- Concerto No. 4. C mi. (1875). 

48. ' Romance ' for vn. (1876). 

$8. Vn. Concerto No. a. C ma. (1879). 

61. Vn. Concerto No. 3, B mi. (1880). 

62. ' Morceau de concert ’ for vn. (1880). 

70. ' Allegro appassionato 1 for pf. (1884). 

73 - ‘ Rapsodie d'Auvergnc ' for pf. (1884). 

89. ' Africa ', fantasy for pf. (1891). 

103. Pf. Concerto No. 5, F ma. (1893). 

119. Cello Concerto No. 2. D mi. (190*)- 

122. ' Caprice Andalou ' for vn. (1904).. , 

13a. * La Muse et le po*te ' for vn. & cello (i 9 '°b 

134. ' Morceau de concert' for harp (i 9 « 9 >. 

136. ' Cypres et lauriers ' for organ (i 9 > 9 )- 
162. ' Odelette ' for flute (1920). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

— " Ode b Sainte C*cilc ' (1832). .. 

10. 'Scene d'Horace' (Corneille) for soprano 

82. ' li"Ffa n nce^ 8 ?u ) ' timbalier' (Victor Hugo) for 
mezzo-soprano (1887). _ — 

* Originally a song. 
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98. ' Pallas Athenehymn (J. L. Croze) for soprano 

(1894). 

116. ‘ Lola " seine dramatique " for soprano (1900). 


MILITARY BAND 


25. * Orient et Occident march (1869). 
63. * March6 dediee aux itudiants d' 


163. * Marc hi d cilice aux itudiants 
chorus [ad lib.). 


Alger*. *ith 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Quintet, A mi., for stgs. & pf. (1858). 

13. Serenade for vn., viola, pf. & organ (1863). 

18. Trio No. 1, F ma., for vn., cello 4 pf. (1869). 

27. * Romance * for vn., pf. & organ (1868). 

S 41. Quartet, Bj ma. for stgs. 4 pf. (1875). 

Septet for trumpet, stgs. 4 pf. (1881). 

* Wedding-Cakecapcicc-vabe for stgs. & pf. 
<1886). 

79. Caprice on Danish and Russian Airs for flute, 
oboe, clar. & pf. (1887). 

92. Trio No. 2, E mi., for vn., cello 4 pf. (1892). 

108. * Barcarolle * for vn., cello, pf. & organ (1898). 

112. Stg. Quartet No. 1, E mi. (1899). 

133. Stg. Quartet No. 2, G ina. (1919). 


an (1863). 


‘ Souvenir d’ltalie.' 

* Les Cloches du soir.* 

‘ Yalse canariote.* 

Suite, 4 pieces (1892) 

1. Prelude et fugue. 

2. Menuet. 

3. Gavotte. 

4 - Gigue. 

* Theme varii * (1894). 

* Souvenir d'lsmailia.* 

* Vabe mignonne.* 

* Yalse nonchalante.' 

6 Eludes (1899). 

* Yalse langoureuse.' 

6 Etudes for the left hand (1912). 

* Yalse gaie.* 

6 Etudes (1919). 

6 Fugues (1920). 

* Feuillet d'album * (1921). 


PIANOFORTE DUET 


WORKS FOR TWO INSTRUMENTS 


6 Duos for harmonium & irf. (1839). 

Suite for cello & pf. (1866). 

Sonata No. 1, C mi., for cello & pf. (1873). 

* Berceuse * for vn. & pf. (1874). 

' Allegro appassionato ' for cello & pf. (1873). 

' Romance ', I) ma., for cello 4 pf. (1877). 
'Romance' for horn 4 pf. (1883, from Suite 
Op. 16). 

Sonata No. 1, D mi., for vn. 4 pf. (1883). 

' ilavanaise ' for vn. 4 pf. 

' Chant saphique * for cello 4 pf. (1892). 

‘ Nlorceau dc concert' for horn 4 pf. (18931. 
Sonata No. a, L 9 ma., for vn. 4 pf. (1896). 

Sonata No. a. F ma., for cello 4 pf. (1903). 

* Fanlaisie ’ for vn. 4 harp (1907). 

' Triptyque * for vn. 4 pf. (191a) 

1. Premier, 

2. Vision congolaite. 


11. ' Duettino* 11866;. 

39. 'Ballade' (1880). 

81. ' Feuillet d'album.’ 

86. ' Pas redouble.* 

103. ' Berceuse ’ (1896). 

13 V * Marche intrrallire ’ (1919). 


TWO PIANOFORTES 

33. Variations on a Theme by Beethoven (1874). 

8 7 . Polonaise (1886). 

7. Scherzo (1890). 

96. ' Caprice arabc * (1894). 

106. ' Caprice hlrolque * (1897). 


SONGS 


* Melodies prrvincs ' (Arrnaud Renaud) (1870) 
I. I.a Briie. 


3 - Joycuset 4 . 

* f.iegic * for vn. 4 pf. (1913). 

' Cavatina ’ for tenor trombone 4 pf. (1913). 
' I'ritre * for cello 4 organ. 

* Deuxiemc Eltgie' for vn. 4 pf. (1920). 
Sonata for oboe 4 pf. (1921). 

Sonata for clar. 4 pf. (1921). 

Sonata for bassoon 4 pf. (1921). 


2. La Splrndeur vide. 

3. La Solitaire. 

4. Sabre cn main. 

t Au <imcli*re. 

Tournoiement. 

' La Cendre rouge* (Ceorges Ducquois) (1913) 
l. Prelude, 
a. A me triste. 

3. Douceur. 

4. Silence, 
j. Paquet. 

6. Jour dc pluie. 


HARP MUSIC 
93 - ' Fanlaisie’ (1893). 


7. Amoroso. 
8 Mai. 


ORGAN MUSIC 


3 Rhapsodies on Breton Themes (1866). 
' Benediction nuptialc ’ (1866). 

3 Preludes and Fugues (189*). 


3 Preludes ami Fugues (1894). 
‘Fanlaisie ’ (1B95). 

' Marche rcligiruse " (1897). 

3 Preludes and Fugues (1R97). 
7 Improvisations '1898). 

* Fanlaisie * (1919). 


HARMONIUM MUSIC 


* Trois Morceaui ’ (1833). 
•Elevation' (1863). 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


3. 6 Bagatelles (1836;. 

21. Mazurka No. 1. G mi. (1868). 

23. Gavotte (1872). 

24. Mazurka No. 2. G mi. (1872). 
32 . 6 Etudes <1877)- 

8 . * Menuet et Vabe ' (1878). 

. Mazurka No. 3. B mi. (1883). 
72. * Album '. 6 pieces (1884) 

I. Prelude. 

2. Carillon. 

3. Toccata. 

4. Vabe. 

5. Chanson napolitaine. 

6. Final. 


9. Petite main, 
to. Reviens (epilogue). 

* A quoi bon attendre.' 

* A Saint-Blaive.* 

* Aimons-nous ' (I heodore dr Banville . 

* Alla riva del Tcbro' (arr. of madrigal by 
Palestrina). 

' A man 1 malheureux. I.’.' 

' Amour blesse. LV 

* Amour oyseau, L*', fabliau. 

* Amour vsril.* 

' Angel us.' 

' Arbre. L*.' 

' Attente, L* * (Victor Hugo). 

* Avril." 

' Bonheur rst chose legere, Le.* 

* Canzonet ta lose ana.’ 

* * boire du vieux temps * (Boileau). 
Chanson napoliUine.’ 

' Chanson triste * (Jean Labor). 


— * Chant de crux qui s'en vont, Le.* 

— * Clair de lune * (Catillc Mcndts). 

— * Cloche. La * (Hugo). 


' Cloche. La * (Hugo). 

* Cloches de la mer, Les.* 

' Coccinellc, La.' 

' Dans les coins bleus ' (Sainte-Beuve). 

Danse macabre 'Henri Cazalis)' 

' Demande i Poiseau.* 

' Desir d'amour.’ 


' EU? ^ |,0ri ' n, ’ < Cofn PO»«r)- 
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SAINT-SEYIX 


SAINTON-DOLBY 


Op. 

— • l'.nlfvcnirnl, L' * (Hugo). 

— • £ toil*. LY 

— * llxiatc * (Hugo). 

— ' Fees. Les ’ (Danville). 

— * Fcuillc de peuplier, La ’ (Mine A. Tasiu). 

— ' Fiore Beaute.’ 

— * F'leuve. Le." 

— ’ God save the Kin?.’ 

— * Grauclciie ct maigrclcttc.* 

— * Guitare." 

— ‘ (innares ei mandolines ’ (Composer). 

— ’ llonneur a I'Amcrique.' 

— ‘ llymue A la paix.‘ 

— * La-bas ’ (J. L. Crore). 

’ Lever dc la lune. Le ’ (Ouianj. 

— ’ Lever du solcil sur le Nil." 

— ’ Libellule, La ", vabe. 

— * Madeleine ’ (A. Tranehant). 

— * Madonna col bambino, L.«." 

— " Maria Lucre/ia." 

- ‘ Marquise, vout vou VCIICZ-VOUJ ■ " 

— ‘ NUlin, Le' (Hugo). 

— ' Mediia/ione.' 

— " Mori d'Ophelie, La", ballade (Erucsl Lcgouve). 

— ’ Nature touriantc." 

— ' Ne I'oublirz pas.’ 

— * Nocturne." 

— "Oil nous avoiu aiinc.’ 

— ' I'apillon et IVtoile, Le." 

— " Papillont." 

— * PftS d'arines du Roi Jean, Lr» ", ballade (Hugo). 

— ’ Pcut-itre " (Cro/e). 

— ’ Plainte" (Mine A. Tattu). 

— * I'ourquoi rosier seuleiie * (Croze). 

— ' Pr&age dc la Croix, Le.’ 

— * I’rimayera ’ (Paul Stuart*. 

— ' Riverie ’ Illuto), 

— ' RoMignol, Le ’ ilSuiivillr). 

— •Sapiin.’ 

— * Serenade.' 

- ' SrnJniie, La ’ (Marie Itarbier*. 

— " Si ic I’oiais.’ 

— ' S'il csl un i barmant gazon.’ 

— " Si vou* n'avei rien a me dire' (Hugo). 

— " Soeur Anne.' 

— ’ Soiree eu mer ' (V. Hugo). 

— 1 Soir romantiqur." 

-- ’ Sommeil de* Hours ' (U. de I’enmarrb . 

- ' Sonnet." 

- ’ Souvenantes * (Lemaire). 

- ' Su/elle et Sii/»ii ’ (Hugo). 

- " Temps nouveau." 

- ' TWme varit." 

- * Triitcvse * (Lemaire). 

- ’ line Rule invisible ' (with Rule). 

' Vcndangcv in**", bymne popubiie. 

- ' Vent dans la plaint, Le." 

— * Victoire." 

— * Vjllanelle ’ (Charles d’Orkans). 

— ‘ Violons dam le soir * (with vn.). 

— * Vive la France! ' 

— ’Vogue, vogue la gaWrc". barcarolle (with 

harmonium) (Jean Am ard). 

VOCAL DUCTS 

’ Cygnet, Us’, contralto & tenor (Armand Renaud). 

’ P.l Dctdirbado ", bolero, equal voices (Jules Barbier). 

’ I'atiorale soprano & baritone or equal voices 
(Deslouches). 

" Soir descend sur la colline, Le ", barcarolle .Composer). 

" V<nui." 

* Viens ‘ (lingo). 

VOCAL QUARTETS 

.SVr Secular Choral Works. Opp. 118 & 141 (which can 
be sung by a solo quarlet). 

.Vre 0/10 Bizet (ded.), list. Boely (influence of). Franck 
'C.. ded. of pf. 51CI & organ piece). Cuiraud (" Frtde- 
gondc " completed by S.). 

SAINT-SEVIN (family). St* L’.\bb£. 

St. Vincent Millay, Edna. Stt Millay. 
Sainte-Beuve, Charles Augustin. Stt Saint-Sa«ns 

(song). 

SAINTE-COLOMBE, Sieur de ( b. ?;</.?). 
French 1 7 th-century bass viol player, who, 


although a nobleman and therefore an 
amateur, became a famous performer. He 
was a pupil of Hot man and the teacher of 
Marin Marais. Together with his two 
daughters he used to give concerts of music for 
three viole da gamba. He must have died 
about the time of the publication (before 1701) 
of his ‘ Tombcau ’ in the second book of his 
‘ Pieces de viole ’. e. v. d. s. 

Saincine, Xavier (Boniface). Stt Auber (2 operas). 
Puntam (Bclhm, opera). 

SAINTON-DOLBY, Charlotte (Helen) 

(b. London, 17 May 1821; d. London, 18 
Feb. 1885). 

English contralto singer and composer. 
Her earliest instructress was a Mrs. Mon¬ 
tague, from whom she received pianoforte 
lessons. On the death of her father Charlotte 
Dolby determined to adopt the musical pro¬ 
fession, and in Jan. 1834 shc entered the 
R.A.M., where she first studied under J. 
Bennett and Elliott, and then under Crivclli. 
In 1837 she was elected a King's Scholar. 
She made her first appearance at a Philhar¬ 
monic concert in a quartet on 14 June 1841 
and in a solo on 14 Apr. 1842. In the winter 
of 1845-46 Mendelssohn, who had been de¬ 
lighted by her singing in ‘ St. Paul obtained 
for her an engagement at the Gcwandhaus 
concerts at Leipzig, where her first appearance 
took place on 25 Oct. 1845, and on 6 Dec. 
she sang in a duct with Jenny Lind. About 
this time Mendelssohn dedicated to her his 
six Songs', Op. 57, besides writing the con¬ 
tralto music in ‘ Elijah ' with the special view 
to her singing it. Her success at Leipzig was 
followed by several concert tours in France 
and Holland, in both of which countries she 
established her reputation as a singer of the 
first rank. 

In i860 Charlotte Dolby married Prosper 
Sainton, and ten years later she retired from 
public life. In 1872 she opened her Vocal 
Academy, at which she successfully trained 
many excellent artists in the admirable school 
of pure vocalization of which she was herself 
so distinguished an example. Fanny Moody 
was her most eminent pupil. 

Mrs. Sainton-Dolby also appeared before 
the world as a composer. Her cantatas ‘ T He 
legend of St. Dorothea * and ‘ The Story of 

the Faithful Soul', produced respectively at 

St. James's Hall on 14 June 1876 and Stem- 
way Hall on 19 June 1879, were performed in 
the provinces and the colonics with unvaried 
success. A fairy cantata for women’s voices, 

' Florimcl was published after her death, 
which took place at 71 Gloucester Place, Hyde 
Park, London. She was buried at Highgate 
Cemetery, the great concourse of persons 
assembled testifying to the estimation in which 
she was held. The R.A.M. founded, shortly 


* Alto dedicated to Livia Frege. 



SAINTON (Prosper) 


SALA 


after her death, a scholarship in her memory. 

W. B. S. 

SAINTON, Prosper (Philippe Cathe¬ 
rine) (b . Toulouse, 5 June 1813; d. London, 
17 Oct. 1890). 

French violinist and composer, husband of 
the preceding. His father was a merchant at 
Toulouse. He received his education at the 
College of Toulouse and was destined for the 
law, but in Dec. 1831 he entered the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he studied the violin 
under Habcneck, taking the first prize in 1834. 
For two years after this he was a member of 
the orchestra of the Social* des Concerts and 
the Op^ra. He then made an extended tour 
through Italy, Germany, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark and Spain, with great 
success. In 1840 he was appointed professor 
of the violin in the Conservatory of Toulouse. 

In 1844 Sainton made his first visit to 
England and played in London at the Phil¬ 
harmonic concerts of 10 June and 8 July under 
Mendelssohn. The following year he returned, 
was appointed professor at the R.A.M. and 
settled in I.ondon. He took the first and 
second violin alternately with Sivori, Ernst, 
Moliquc and Vicuxtcmps at the performances 
of Beethoven's quartets at the house of 
AUagcr in 1845 and 1846, which resulted in 
the Beethoven Quartet Society. He was also 
a constant leader at the performances of the 
Musical Union, the Quartet Association, the 
Monday Popular Concerts, etc. etc. 

On the establishment of the Royal Italian 
Opera at Covcnt Garden (6 Apr. 1847) 
Sainton became leader of the orchestra, a post 
he held until 1871, when he accompanied 
Costa to the rival house, where he remained 
till 1880. He was leader of the Philharmonic 
orchestra from 1846 to 1854 inclusive, and of 
the Sacred Harmonic Society from 1848, con¬ 
ducting the performances of the latter society 
in the absence of his chief, as he did those of 
the Opera. He was also for many years leader 
of the Birmingham Festivals and other pro¬ 
vincial musical performances. From 1848 to 
1853 he was conductor of the State band and 
solo violin to the queen, resigning the post 
of his own accord. 

At the opening of the International Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1862 Sainton conducted the perform¬ 
ance of Sterndalc Bennett’s Ode (to Tenny¬ 
son’s words) and was presented by the composer 
with the autograph of the work as a token of 
his gratitude and esteem. Among the many 
pupils whom Sainton formed during his long 
career as professor of the violin at the R.A.M. 
may be mentioned H. Wcist-Hill, F. Amor, 
A. C. Mackenzie, A. Burnett, Gabrielle Var¬ 
iant and W. Sutton. His works comprise two 
Concertos for the violin with orchestra, a ‘ Solo 
de concert', a ‘ Rondo - Mazurka three 
Romances, several airs with variations and 


numerous fantasies on operas. In i860 
Sainton married Charlotte Dolby. His fare¬ 
well concert took place at the Albert Hall on 
25 June 1883. 

SAINZ DE LA MAZA, Regino ( b . 

Burgos, 7 Sept. 1896). 

Spanish guitarist. He studied the pianoforte 
in Madrid and Barcelona. From an early age 
he was attracted by the special tone-qualities 
of the guitar and soon devoted all his energies 
to that instrument. At eighteen years of age 
he gave his first recital at Bilbao and two years 
later began to tour Spain as a soloist. Owing 
to his successes as a recitalist he was invited to 
tour South America and at the end of his tour 
was awarded the gold medal of the University 
of Buenos Aires. On this return to Madrid 
he collaborated with Falla in the National 
Music Society and played for the first time 
unpublished works by Spanish composers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries. His recitals in 
Europe and America earned him a reputation 
as one of the foremost exponents of his instru¬ 
ment. He has been instrumental also in 
reviving interest in the polyphonic music of 
the Renaissance, and no less worthy of mention 
is the influence he has exercised upon modern 
composers. It was he who introduced to the 
public the delightful ‘ Aranjucz Concerto' 
by Joaquin Rodrigo — the first concerto to be 
written for guitar and orchestra and one 
of the most significant works in modern 
Spanish music. 

Sainz de la Maza has transcribed classical 
and modem works for the guitar. His quali¬ 
ties as player and interpreter arc classical and 
evocative, lie is deeply versed in the history 
of his instrument and excels as a lecturer and 
writer on musical subjects. He is professor of 
guitar playing in the Madrid Conservatory, 
and is music critic of the Madrid newspaper 
’ A.B.C.’. w. s. 

SAKUNTALA. See Kai.iimsa. 

SALA, Nicola (6. Tocco-Caudio nr. Bene- 
vento, 7 Apr. 1713 '; d. Naples, 31 Aug. 1801). 

Italian composer. His earliest teachers 
are unknown, but he entered the Conserva¬ 
tors della PieU dei Turchini, Naples, in 
Feb. 1732, when he was already nearly nine¬ 
teen, and under the terms of the contract he 
was bound to remain there for eight years. 
His masters were Nicola Fago and Leonardo 
Leo. While still acting as maestrino at this 
conservatory he composed his first opera, 

' Vologeso produced, according to F<tis, at 
the Argentina theatre in Rome in 1737, and 
certainly performed in Lisbon in 1739. The 
latter performance indicates that he suc¬ 
ceeded in making a name for himself as 
composer quite early in life, and makes more 

1 u Plf of bi, 5 , l’ t >rcvio ***lv uncertain, wa« eital*. 

Ma,ca,clli in h “ ' Gloria dell’ antic., 

citu di locco (Benevcnto, 1915). 
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inexplicable a subsequent silence which 
apparently lasted for more than twenty years. 
Nothing whatever is known of him between 
1740, when he concluded his term of service 
at the conservatory, and 1760, except that he 
was one of the unsuccessful candidates for the 
post of first maestro di eafipella of the Neapolitan 
royal chapel after the death of Leo in 1744. 

On 12 Jan. 1761 Sala returned to the theatre, 
his ‘ Zcnobia * being performed on that day 
at the San Carlo, Naples, and winning “ uni¬ 
versal approbation After this success he 
was commissioned to revise and make addi¬ 
tions to Jommelli’s ‘ Attilio Regolo ’, and on 
12 Dec. 1762 another new opera of his own, 
' Dcmetrio ', was produced at the San Carlo. 

His remaining compositions include the 
opera ‘ Meropc ’ (San Carlo, 13 Aug. 1769), 
the oratorio * Giuditta or 4 Betulia liberata ' 
(1780), various occasional cantatas for Nea¬ 
politan court festivities, a mass and other 
church music. 

It may be that the gaps in his recorded 
career were filled with work as a teacher of 
music, but Di Giacomo’s researches show that 
his official appointments were confined to the 
periods 1787-93 and I 793 " 99 . wh «n he held 
the positions, respectively, of second and first 
master at the Conservatorio della PietA dci 
lurch ini, his own old school. He must have 
been a man of exceptional physique and 
mental vigour to have been appointed first 
master at the age of eighty and retained his 
position for six more years. In 1794 his great 
theoretical work, ‘ Regolc del contrappunto 
prattico ’, in three large volumes, was pub¬ 
lished at Naples. f. w. (ii). 

Biul.—P noiA-Gii iu.ro. Ulum, * Muiiciiti unniti' (in 
* Sanmium \ Bcncxenio, Jan.-M.tr. 1928). 

SALABERT, EDITIONS. This French 
music-publishing firm was founded by Edouard 
Salabert in 1898, three years before his death. 
Its offices were at first in the Rue de Provence 
and later moved to 22 Rue Chauchat, Paris. 
The founder was succeeded by his son, 
Francis, who up to the time of his tragic death 
in an air accident in Eire (28 Dec. 1946) 
devoted all his energies to developing the 
firm. He was the first publisher to launch 
popular American (including South American) 
music in France, and he established a wide 
catalogue of light music. From 1927 onwards 
he acquired the following catalogues, which 
allowed the Editions Salabert to extend their 
activity into the fields of educational and 
serious modern music: 

June 1927: the Gaudct catalogue contain¬ 
ing works for wind and brass band, methods 
for all instruments, particularly wind. 

Mar. 1930: the Mat hot catalogue with a 
number of important modern and popular 
works ( e.g .: Florcnt Schmitt’s 4 Psaumc ', 
Inghclbrccht's ‘La Nursery’) and, among 


educational works, the cello method by 
Alexanian. 

J^y 1937 : the Christina catalogue, which 
brought with it popular light music of the 
kind sung by Dranem, Paulus and Mayol. 

May 1941 : the Senart catalogue, one of 
great contemporary interest, including most 
of Honegger’s music written up to that time; 
also the very important Editions Nationales, 
the Cortot editions of Chopin, Schumann and 
Liszt, and the Henry Expert editions of French 
music of the Renaissance. 

Oct. 1941 : the Rouart-Lerolle catalogue, 
with famous music by d’lndy, Duparc, 
Chausson, Roussel, Satie, Poulenc, Auric and 
others. 

May 1946: the Deiss catalogue with its 
several Milhaud works, including the popular 
4 Scaramouche ’. 

Shortly before his death Francis Salabert 
founded a branch, Salabert Inc., in New 
York. The firm is now directed by his widow, 
who has recently added the latest works by 
Honegger, Poulenc, Auric, Sauguet, Rivicr, 
and additional works by Milhaud, to her 
catalogue. 

Since May 1950 Editions Salabert have 
represented the Uni6n Musical Espartola of 
Madrid in all Europe and the British Com¬ 
monwealth, with the exception of Canada, 
Spain and Portugal. f. a. (ii)- 

SALAMAN, Charles (Kensington ') (b. 
London, 3 Mar. 1814; d. London, 23 June 

1901)- 

English pianist, conductor and composer. 
He began the study of the violin, the piano¬ 
forte and composition at an early age. In 
1824 he became a student at the R.A.M.,but 
soon left it and continued his studies under 
Charles Neate, the friend of Beethoven. He 
was actually having a lesson from Neate early 
in 1827 when the latter received the news 0 
Beethoven’s death, and he long remembered 
his master’s grief on that occasion. 2 

He made his first public appearance as a 
pianist at Blackhcath in 1828 and then wen 
to Paris to take lessons from Hcrz. Ine 
following summer he returned to London an 
began teaching, playing and composing. 

1830. he played a * Rondeau brillant oi W* 
own in London and composed an ode lor 
Shakespeare commemoration, which was pc - 
formed at Stratford-on-Avon on 23 Apr- 
repeated in London. In _i 8 3 3-37 hc 
annual orchestral concerts in London, a 
of which hc played Mendelssohn s G minor 
Concerto for the third time in England — 


He turned .hi. wk .*7 •> ** 

iff. who had been born in Remington in I 7»9 
Letter from hi* son. Malcolm Salamsm.«>«« jn lhe 
and writer on. art. who died '■>' 934 . <l “ n|enary 
ral Philharmonic Society * Becth p , cm orial 
'klet published on the occasion of their mem 
cert of 26 Mar. 1927- 
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former two performances having been by the 
composer himself. In 1835 he instituted, with 
Henry Blagrove and others, the Conccrti da 
Camera. 

Salaman was an associate of the Philhar¬ 
monic Society from 1837 to 1855. In 1846, 
1847 and 1848 he lived in Rome, and while 
he conducted Beethoven’s second Symphony 
(for the first time there), the concert was inter¬ 
rupted by the news of Louis-Philippe’s flight 
from Paris. He was made a member of the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia in 1847. 

After his return to England Salaman 
founded an amateur choral society in London 
in 1849. On 18 Mar. 1850 he played at the 
Philharmonic. In 1855 he began a series of 
lectures on the history of the pianoforte and 
other musical subjects, which he continued 
both in London and the country for several 
years. In 1858 he was one of the founders of 
the Musical Society of London, and he acted 
as its honorary secretary until 1865. He was 
also one of the founders of the Musical As¬ 
sociation and its secretary until 1877. Besides 
the popular ‘ I arise from dreams of thee * 
(Shelley), he composed many songs, some to 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin words, psalms 
(XXIX, LXXXIV), anthems, choral works 
in Hebrew for the service of the synagogue and 
various pianoforte pieces. He contributed to 
several musical journals. c., adds. 

Hiul.—O bituary notice in Mu*.T., 1901, p. 530. 

SALAMMBO (Opera). Stt Re Yin. (For 
other works on the novel tte Flaubert.) 

SALAZAR, Adolfo (6. Madrid, 6 Mar. 

•890). 

Spanish musicologist and composer. After 
his early education at the Institute of San 
Isidro he entered Madrid University and 
attended a course in history, but he inter¬ 
rupted his course in order to pursue his 
musical studies. From an early age he 
specialized in music criticism and in 1918 he 
became music critic of ‘ El Sol ’, a post he 
held until 1936. He studied composition 
with Perez Casas, later with Falla in Madrid 
and with Ravel in Paris. From 1914 to 1922 
he was closely associated with the music 
section of the Atcnco in Madrid, of which, 
after being secretary, he became president. As 
a result of his pioneer work in modern music 
he was appointed member of the executive 
committee of the International Musicological 
Society at The Hague in 1917 and be¬ 
came a founder-member of the Society 
Fran^aisc dc Musicologie in Paris. In 1922 
the Centro de Ampliacion dc Estudios in 
Madrid granted him a fellowship enabling 
him to pursue musical research in Germany, 
and from this date onwards he resolved to 
devote his life to specialized research in the 
history of music. 


In 1923 Salazar became secretary of the 
Spanish section of the I.S.C.M., and he 
acted as delegate at the various congresses 
at Salzburg, Vienna, Prague, Liege, Oxford 
and Florence. He was indeed indefatigable 
in his efforts to make the music of the 
modem Spanish school known to the musical 
intelligentsia of other countries, while in 
Spain, through his column in the daily news¬ 
paper ‘ El Sol ’, lie became the champion 
of the modem composers. In 1928 he was 
nominated one of the international jury in 
the competition held in homage to Schubert 
in Vienna. He also contributed to Adler’s 
' Handbuch der Musikgcschichte'. In 1932 
he served as a delegate at the Congress of 
Oriental Music in Cairo. In 1938 he was 
appointed Cultural Attache to the Spanish 
Republican Embassy in Washington and 
delivered courses of lectures on the history of 
music in Cuba, Puerto Rico and the U.S.A. 
The following year he was invited by the 
Mexican Government to join the professorial 
staff of the Colegio dc Mexico, a research 
body consisting of Alfonso Reyes and the 
principal Mexican writers and scholars as 
well as some distinguished Spanish literary 
figures. Then, in 1946, he was appointed 
Professor of the History of Music in the 
National Conservatory of Mexico. In the 
following year he revisited the U.S.A. in order 
to give a course of lectures at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity on ' Music in Cervantes As a result of 
his visit to America he was awarded the 
Guggenheim Fellowship for research and lie 
was made Corresponding Member of the 
Hispanic Society of America. In 1950 he was 
made at the same time Corresponding Member 
of the Spanish Institute of Musicology under 
the auspices of the Consejo Superior de In- 
vestigacioncs Cientificas, Madrid. 

Among Salazar's principal musical compo¬ 
sitions arc the following: 

' Paiujr* ’ for orch. 

• Fiumpa* ‘ for orch. 

' I>oo Juan dr lor Inferno* * for orch. 

kubaivat \ Urine quariri. 

' Zarabanda * for lluic, \iola & bavtoon. 

3 Prelude* for pf. 

» Son** with Spanitli text* of die 16th century for vocal 
ui°. 

3 Son** with word* by Paul Verlaine for voice & pf. 

4 Vocal Scitin** to be *un* to word* of Cervantes. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of Salazar's influence upon the 
musical revival which took place in Spain 
after the first world war. In those days the 
influence of the so-called “ Generation of 
1898” was at its height, with such masters 
of contemporary letters as Unamuno and 
Ortega y Gasset (philosophy and essays); 
Baroja, Valle Inclan, Gabriel Miro, P*rez dc 
Ayala (novel); Bcnavcntc and the brothers 
Quintero (drama); Antonio and Manuel 
Machado, Juan Ramon Jim6ncz (poetry). In 
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the field of scholarship new methods of re¬ 
search were introduced by Mcnendez Pidal 
through the Centro dc Estudios Historicos. 
Salazar in the musical world derived his 
influence from the fact that he was a scholar 
as well as a musician, and he was a link 
between the poets, the scholars and the com¬ 
posers. His critical articles in ‘El Sol ’ on 
Granados, Albcniz and especially on Falla, 
Turina and the younger composers such as 
Ernesto Halflter and Espla, stimulated the 
interest of the Spanish public in their own 
composers. Hence the significance of his 
book 4 Sinfonia y ballet ’ (Madrid, 1928) with 
its chapters on the harpsichord Concerto by 
Falla, the ‘ Sinfonietta ’ by Halflter and * F.1 
Quijotc ’ by Espl.i. At the same time Salazar 
encouraged the devotees of modern French. 
Italian and Russian music by his brilliant 
essays on the Moscow Art Theatre, the evolu¬ 
tion of the ballet and the significance of the 
latest works of Stravinsky. Up to the time 
when he left Spain for the American continent 
Salazar wrote the following liooks on European 
music: 

• Music* y n.uticos «l«- hoy' (Madrid. 19^8*. 

1 La m 11 tic.1 conirni|Miranra cn Eipaoa * (Madrid. 1930). 

• I .a music* acuial cn F.uropa y sut problrmat 1 (Madrid. 

S 5 ). 

» romantirn ' (Madrid. 1933). 

* La mtltica cn cl .iglo XX * (Madrid. 1936). 

After his arrival in Mexico' he displayed even 
greater activity as a writer, for he has pub¬ 
lished since 1939 up to date over sixteen books, 
of which one, 4 La musica en la socicdad 
curopca 4 (.| vols., 1943-46), is of great import¬ 
ance as a contribution to the study of the 
evolution of music from the ancient world to 
modern days. Particularly valuable arc his 
chapters on medieval music and instruments; 
his sections on baroque, rococo and classicism : 
and finally his significant studies on the 
romantic and nationalist schools. What gives 
this book its peculiar originality is that he is 
the first musicologist to consider the whole 
field of European music from a Spanish 
humanist's point of view, underlining the 
important contributions here and there which 
Spain made to the history of music. 

His other books of this period are: 

' Music* y socicdad cn cl sivlo XX * (Mexico. 1939). 

. Jr 1 * Ctandcs citruciurat de la musica * (Mexico. 1940'. 
I or m.t y rspreMOn cn I* music* instrumental * 
(Mexico, 1941). 

' Introduction cn la music* actual * (Mexico. 1941). 

Los grande* period os cn I* historia dc la music* - 
'Mexico, 1941). 

‘ Pucsi* y musica cn Icneu* vulcar y $us anteccdcntet cn 
I* edad media * (Mexico. 19431. 

’ Sintcsis dc historia de la music* ’ 'Buenos Aires. 1945). 

‘ La musica modern* * 'Buenos Aires. 1945. Eng. trans. 

. ... . Mu *! c in °" r Timc ’• New Vork. 1946). 

‘ Music*, instrumentos y danzas en las obras de Cer¬ 
vantes ' (Mexico, 1948). 

He has also translated into Spanish * Theory 
and Practice of Modem Harmony’ by 
A. Eagleficld Hull (2nd ed., Mexico, 1947). 

w. s. 


SALBINGER Sigismund (b. ?; d. ?). 

German 16th-century musician and music 
publisher. He took holy orders and became 
a Franciscan monk at Munich. But he left 
his order-, married and went with his wife to 
Augsburg about 1526-27. There he joined the 
moderate Anabaptists, but was forced, by im¬ 
prisonment and torture, to recant in 1530. 
He was driven out of Augsburg in 1531, but 
later was allowed to return, and in 1537 he 
was schoolmaster and afterwards also town 
musician. In 1544 he started a bookshop and 
in 1561-62 was in the service of the Fuggcr 
family. He published the first complete 
metrical German version of the Psalms (1537) 
and also several collective volumes, containing 
in all 210 songs by various important masters 
(• 540 - 49 )* j. a.f.-m. 

SALE. English family of musicians. 

(1) John Sale (sen.) (b. Gainsborough, 
19 Mar. 1734; d. Windsor, 2 Oct. 1802), 
singer. He was admitted in 1766 a lay-clerk 
of St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and held that 
post until his death. 

(2) John Sale (jun.) (b . London, 1758; 
d. London (Westminster], 11 Nov. 1827), bass 
singer, conductor and composer. He was in 
1767 admitted a chorister of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and Eton College under 
William Webb, and so continued until 1775 - 
In 1777 he obtained a lay-clerk’s place in both 
choirs. On 12 July 1788 he was admitted a 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal in the place of 
Nicholas Lade or Ladd ; in 1794 he succeeded 
John Soaper as vicar-choral of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and in 1796 John Hindlc as lay- 
vicar of Westminster Abbey. At Christmas 
1796 he resigned his appointments at Windsor 
and Eton. In 1800 he succeeded Hichard 
Bellamy as almoner and master of the chor¬ 
isters of St. Paul's. On 14 Jan. 1812 he was 
appointed successor to Samuel Wcbbc as secre¬ 
tary to the Catch Club, and soon afterwards 
resigned his places of almoner and master of 
the choristers of St. Paul's. He was also con¬ 
ductor of the Glee Club. He possessed a rich, 
full and mcllow-toncd bass voice and sang 
with distinct articulation and energetic ex¬ 
pression. He was for thirty years a principal 
singer at the Concerts of Ancient Music and 
other leading concerts in London, and at 
various provincial festivals. He composed 
several glees (published in 1800), some o 
which were included, with glees by Lord 
Mornington and other composers, in collec¬ 
tions published by him. 

(3) John Bernard Sale {b. Windsor, 24 
June 1779; d. London [Westminster], « 
Sept. 1856), bass singer, organist and com¬ 
poser, son of the preceding. He was a - 
mined a chorister of St. George s Chape, 

• Alio Slablinger, and in 1548 hi * 

Salmingtr. 
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Windsor, and Eton College in 1785. He was 
in the chorus of the Ancient Concerts in 1792, 
and in 1794 was principal soprano at the 
Three Choirs Festival at Hereford. In 1800 
he succeeded Richard Bellamy as lay-vicar of 
Westminster Abbey, on 19 Jan. 1803 was 
admitted a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, in 
the place of Samuel Champness, and in 1806, 
on the death of Richard Guise, he obtained a 
second lay-vicar’s place at Westminster Abbey. 1 
On 30 Mar. 1809 he succeeded Michael Rock 
as organist of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
About 1826 he was appointed musical in¬ 
structor to the Princess Victoria. In 1838 he 
was admitted organist of the Chapel Royal on 
the death of Attwood. 

Sale’s voice was a powerful bass and his 
style of singing was refined; he excelled in 
anthems, glees and other part-music. He was 
for many years principal second bass at the 
Concerts of Ancient Music. He long enjoyed 
a high reputation as a teacher of singing and 
the pianoforte. His compositions were few, 
consisting only of some chants, psalm-tunes, 
Kyrics, glees, songs and duels. One of his 
duels, ' The Butterfly was long in favour. 
In 1837 he published a collection of psalm- 
and hymn-tunes, chants, etc., with a concise 
system of chanting. Of his three daughters, 
Mary Anne and Sophia (d. 3 May 1869) were 
organists and teachers of music. The youngest, 
Laura, was the wife of William John Thoms, 
the antiquary and originator of * Notes and 
Queries 

(4) George Charles Sale (6. Windsor. 
179G; d. London, 23 Jan. 1869), organist, 
brother of the preceding. He was admitted a 
chorister of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 
under his father in 1803. He afterwards be¬ 
came a skilful organist. In 1817 he succeeded 
Busby as organist of St. Mary, Newington, and 
in 1826 was appointed organist of St. George's, 
Hanover Square. w. 11. 11. 

SALE (or Sale), Frangois (b. ? *; d. 
Prague, July 1599). 

Netherlands singer and composer. Nothing 
is know-n of his youth and musical education. 
He is first found entered as choirmaster 
(maqisUr chori ) in the records of St. Magdalen's 
Church at Hall o/Inn, in the Tyrol. On 1 
May 1591 he is named as first tenor in the 
imperial chapel in Prague, under Philippe dc 
Monte. His death was entered on 15 July 

Apart from tlirce church pieces and a 
madrigal included in various collections 
between 1585 and c. 1610, and manuscripts in 

1 In order lo understand how one person could per¬ 
form the duties of two in the tame choir it it neceuary 
to know that by long-sunding custom each lay-vkar 
attends during six months of the year only, iu. in each 
alternate month. 

* Vannes, ' Dictionnaire des musicieru", conjectures 
that he came from the district of Namur, but states no 
1 cason for this belief. 


Berlin, Munich, Breslau and Zwickau, Sale’s 
works, published in his lifetime, arc the follow¬ 
ing: 

* Mitsarum solemniorum . . .’ (Munich, 1589, Vol. VII 

of Adam Berg's collection ' Fatrocinium musicrs", 
, c > 5731 ). 

bacrarum cantionuin omrm generis imtrumentis 
musicis et vivae voci accommodatorum . . 
(Prague. I 594 ~ 95 ). 

I ripartiti opens olTiciorum tnivsaliuin .. .* (Vols. I-II. 
Prague. 1594: Vol. III. 1596). 

• Missa super exultandi tempus e*l", 5 voices (Prague, 

■ 597 ). 

Motel and Mass * In natalem Domini Jcsu Christ! " 
(Munich, 1598). 

• Dialogisrnus 8 vocum de amore Chritli sponsi eigo 

ecclesiam . . .* (Prague, 1598). 

‘ Oratio ad B.V. Mariam " (Prague, 1598). 

* Canronette. villanelle et riapoleiane, per can tar et 

sonare con il liuto et altri simili isirmncnti' for 3 
voices (Prague, n.d.). 

F.. n. 

SALE, Frank (b . London, 25 Apr. 1901). 

English tenor singer. He was educated at 
Blackhcath and began his musical career as a 
baritone, appearing in 1930 as Don Carlo in 
Verdi's ‘ Forza del destino' at the Old Vic. 
Theatre in London. Soon afterwards his 
voice was discovered to l>c a true tenor, and 
he became well known l»otli for his career in 
opera and for his numerous broadcasts. He 
has sung at the Royal Albert Hall and ap¬ 
peared in musical comedy, and he took part 
in the world’s first television broadcasts both 
of opera and musical comedy. He has been 
a principal tenor at Covent Garden from 
1930 to 1952, and after nearly six years in the 
R.A.F. in the second world war he sang also 
at Sadler's Wells in 1946-52. 

Sale is a heroic tenor in the grand manner, 
and he has won admiration both for the 
flexibility and wide range of his voice and his 
acting ability, which is equal to both comedy 
and tragedy. He is well suited lo Verdi’s 
operas and has sung in 4 Otcllo * Aida ’ 
and ‘ II Trovatorc \ as well as in Verdi’s 
Requiem; but his repertory is wide, and he 
has also appeared as Waliher in ‘ Die Mcistcr- 
singer Faust, Cavarodossi in * I'osca ’, Don 
Jose in * Carmen \ Alfred in * Die Flcder- 
maus ’, Pinkerton in 4 Madam Butterfly ’, 
Canio in 4 Pagliacci' and the German in 
Ibert’s 4 Angelique ’, among other parts. 

m. k. w. 

SALES, Pietro Pompco [b. Brescia, 1718; 
d. Hanau, 21 Nov. 1797). 

Italian composer. An earthquake in his 
native town drove him to Germany, where lie 
held appointments at various courts, being in 
the service of the Bishop of Augsburg in 1763, 
whence he went to Padua to produce one of his 
operas. He returned, however, to Augsburg, 
as in 1765 he still calls himself Kapellmeister 
of the Prince-Bishop of Augsburg. After this 
he visited England, but returned to Germany 
in 1768, and became Kapellmeister and court 
councillor of the Elector at Coblenz, where 
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he still was in 1778 and where Burney met 
him in 1772. There he produced a number 
of operas which were performed in Germany 
as well as in London, where in 1776 he ap¬ 
peared also as a virtuoso on the viola da gamba. 
In 1797 hr fled before the invading French to 
Hanau, where he died soon after. He com¬ 
posed operas, oratorios, church music, sym¬ 
phonies and concertos, and a pianoforte 
Sonata. His wife was an excellent opera singer. 

e. v. d. s. 

SALEZA, Albert (b . Bruges, Basscs- 
Pyrcnecs, 18 Oct. 1867). 

French tenor siriger. He studied at the Paris 
Conservatoire and carried off the second prize 
for singing and first prize for opera in 1888. 
He made a successful d^but the same year at 
the Op^ra-Comiquc as Mvlio in * Lc Roi 
d’Ys and remained until engaged for the 
Opera, appearing there on 1 Jan. 1892. In 
the following May he created the chief tenor 
part in Rcycr's ‘Salammbo’ and in 1894 sang 
that of Othello, when Verdi’s opera was first 
given in Paris, besides singing the Cid, Sieg- 
mund, Sigurd, Romeo, etc. At Nice he also 
sustained the leading parts in Berlioz’s * Prise 
de Troie ’ and Salvayrc’s ‘ Richard III \ 
Sallza's debut in London took place at 
Covcnt Garden in 1898, when he sang Romeo to 
the Juliet of Suzanne Adams (also a debutante) 
and won an immediate success. His singing 
was marked by admirable taste and dramatic 
feeling, his clear, strong tone filled the theatre 
and he proved himself a capital actor. His 
impersonation closely resembled that of Jean 
de Rcszkc, whose stage career was then drawing 
to an end. 1 Ic was also a good Faust and sang 
the part of the hero in Mancinelli's opera 
‘ Ero c Leandro' in London. He sang at 
Covent Garden until 1902 and for a few 
seasons at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. h. k. 

SALICET. I c c 

SALICIONAL.) *» ° ROAN St0 "- 
SALICOLA, Margherita ( b . ?; d. ?). 
Italian 17th-century singer. She was at the 
court of Mantua in 1683. The Elector of 
Saxony, who heard her at Venice, abducted 
her and took her to Dresden as one of the first 
women singers on the German operatic stage. 
In 1693 she sang in Vienna. j. a. f.-m. 

SALIERI, Antonio (b . Legnago nr. Verona, 
18 Aug. 1750; d. Vienna, 7 May 1825). 

Italian composer. He was the son of a 
wealthy merchant and learnt music early from 
his brother Francesco, a pupil of Tartini. 
After the death of his parents a member of the 
Moccnigo family took him to Venice, where he 
continued his studies and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Gassmann, composer and late Kapell¬ 
meister to the emperor, who became much 
interested in him and took him to Vienna in 
June 1766. There Gassmann continued his 


fatherly care, provided Salieri with teachers 
and himself instructed him in composition, 
made him acquainted with Metastasio and 
introduced him to the Emperor Joseph, whose 
chamber concerts he henceforth attended and 
often took an active part in. While Gassmann 
was in Rome, composing an opera for the 
Carnival of 1770, Salieri conducted the re¬ 
hearsals for him and composed his own first 
comic opera, ‘ Le donne lettcrate which 
received the approval of Gluck and Calzabigi, 
and was performed with success at the Burg 
Theatre. On Gassmann's death in 1774 
Salieri returned his paternal kindness by doing 
all in his power for the family and educating 
the two daughters as opera singers. In the 
same year the emperor appointed him court 
composer, and on Bonno’s death in 1788 he 
became court Kapellmeister. He was also a 
director of the opera for twenty-four years, till 
• 790 , when he resigned, and out of compli¬ 
ment to him the post was given to his pupil 
Weigh 

In 1778-80 Salieri was in Italy and com¬ 
posed five operas for Milan, Venice and Rome. 
For the emperor’s newly founded German 
Opera he wrote the Singspiel ‘Dcr Rauchfang- 
kehrer ’ (1781) and for a festivity at the palace 
of Schonbrunn * Prima la musica c poi 1 c 
parole’ (1786).' When the Academic do 
Musiquc in Paris requested Gluck to suggest a 
composer who could supply them with a French 
opera in which his own principles should be 
carried out, he proposed Salieri, who accord¬ 
ingly received the libretto of Les Dan aides ’ 
from Moline *, worked at it under Gluck s 
supervision and personally superintended its 
production in Paris (26 Apr. 1784)- Hc wa * 
entrusted with librettos for two more French 
operas, and returned with a great increase of 
fame to Vienna, where hc composed an opera 
buffa, ' La grotta di Trofonio ’ (12 Oct. 1785)* 
the best of its kind and one of his finest works, 
which had an extraordinary success and was 
engraved by Artaria. In 1787 he again 
visited Paris, where the first of those two 
French operas, ‘ Les Horaces had failed (7 
Dec. 1786), owing to a variety of untoward 
circumstances, a failure amply retrieved, how¬ 
ever, by the brilliant success of ‘ Tarare ( 
June 1787), which was afterwards translated 
into Italian by Lorenzo da Ponte as ‘ Axur, r 
d’ Ormus’. This, which has remained his most 
important work, was first performed in vienn 
on 8 Jan. 1788. Another work composed in 
Vienna for Paris was a cantata, ‘ Le Jugemcnt 


• Mozart's * Schauspieldirektor 1 was given the same 

^The ’playbill of the firs. t^lvc performanco 
scribed it as an opera by Gluck and ^ fj bher 
rordance with a stipulation made b> ^ P nte 
slauriers. but before the .h.r.ecn'hper'or , ^ 
uck publicly stated .n the Journal de Pan 
lieri was the sole composer. The libretto 
bland Du Roullet and Tschudi. 
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dernier ’« (libretto by Chevalier Roger), 
ordered by the Soci<t6 d’Apollon and per¬ 
formed there and at the Concert Spirituel with 
great applause from the connoisseurs. 

In i8oi Salieri went to Trieste to conduct 
an opera, ‘Annibale in Capua’, composed for 
the opening of a new opera-house. This was 
his last Italian opera, and * Die Negcrsclavcn * 
(Vienna, 1804), his last German one, for 
owing to his dislike for the change of taste in 
dramatic music he devoted himself chiefly to 
church music, composing also a few instru¬ 
mental pieces, choruses and canons in various 
parts, published as ‘ Schcrzi armonici \ 

On 16 June 1816 Salieri celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of his 
career in Vienna, when he was decorated with 
the gold Civil-Ehrenmedaillt and chain, and 
honoured by a festivity at which were per¬ 
formed special compositions by each of his 
pupils, including Schubert.* Salieri was also 
vice-president of the Tonkunstler Societal and 
till i8i8conductcd nearly all the concerts. For 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation 
(1796) he composed a cantata 4 La ricono- 
scen/a', and for the fiftieth (1821) a partsong, 

‘ 7 .u Ehren Joseph Haydn to whom the 
society was largely indebted. Salieri was also 
a generous contributor to the funds. He 
took great interest in the foundation of the 
Conservatory (1817) and wrote a singing- 
method for the pupils. He lost his only son in 
1805 and his wife in 1807, and never recovered 
his spirits afterwards. On 14 June 1824, after 
fifty years of service at court, he was allowed 
to retire on his full salary. 

His biographer, Ignaz von Mosel, describes 
him as a methodical, active, religious-minded, 
benevolent and peculiarly grateful man. easily 
irritated, but as quickly pacified. Wc have 
seen how he discharged his obligations to 
Gassmann. He gave gratuitous instruction 
and substantial aid of various kinds to many 
poor musicians, and to the library of the 
Tonkunstler Societal he bequeathed forty-one 
scores in his own handwriting (thirty-four 
operas and seven cantatas), now in the National 
Library. In accordance with his own wish 
his Requiem was performed after his death at 
the Italian church. He remained throughout 
on cordial terms with Haydn, whose two great 
oratorios he often conducted, and Beethoven 
dedicated to him in 1799 the three violin 
Sonatas Op. 12. Nottebohm ' printed ten 

1 7 lie following anecdote u connected with this 
cantata. Salieri was talking over the dillicultiei of the 
work with Gluck, especially as to the voice to be 
assigned to the part of Christ, for which he finally 
proposed a high tenor. Gluck assented, adding, half 
in joke, half in earnest: " Before long I will send you 
word from the other world in what key our Saviour 
speaks”. Four days later. 15 Nov. ,787. he was dead. 

* he autograph of Schubert s cantata — both words 
an<l music by him — wa* sold by auction in Paris. 1. 
May 1881. ' * 

* * Ileethovcn-Studien *, Vol. I. (Leipzig. 1873). 


Italian vocal pieces, submitted by Beethoven 
to Salieri, with the latter’s corrections. These 
chiefly concern the arrangement of the notes to 
the words, so as to conform to the rules of 
Italian prosody and produce the best effect. 
The pieces are undated, but internal evidence 
fixes them to the period between 1793 and 
1802. It appears that as late as 1809 the 
great composer consulted his old adviser as to 
the setting of Italian, probably in the 4 Four 
Ariettas and Duct ’ of Op. 82 ; and that even 
then, when Beethoven was so fiercely inde¬ 
pendent of all other musicians, their relations 
were such that he voluntarily styled himself 
" Salieri's pupil”.* As regards Mozart, 
Salieri cannot escape censure, for though the 
accusation of having been the cause of his 
death has been long ago disproved, it is more 
than possible that he was not displeased at the 
removal of so formidable a rival. At any 
rate, though lie had it in his power to influence 
the emperor in Mozart’s favour, he not only 
neglected to do so, but even intrigued against 
him, as Mozart himself relates in a letter to 
his friend Puchberg.* After his death, how¬ 
ever, Salieri befriended Mozart's son and gave 
him a testimonial, which secured him his first 
appointment. 

His works were too much in accordance with 
the taste, although the best taste, of the day to 
survive. He drew up a catalogue of them in 

,8 ' 8 - C. F. p. 

s * lir,i ' "’ u “ c “ u 

Mom.. Iokaz vo*. * Obcr da* I-eben und die W’erke 
de* Anion Salieri (Vienna, 18*7). 

* K ‘ rt hcnkompo»i*i ’ 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

Performed in Vienna unleu another town it 
indicated ; name* of libreliitit in bracket*.) 

** A™'* literate ’: ' L* amor innocente ’; * Don 
Uuwiotte alle nozze di Gama.c 1 (Boccherini), 

; Annida'* (Coliellmi). 1771. 

La I77^ 4 ’ 0VCr0 1 Kom|>iBl ' i * (Cipretti), 

! J-* ficra di Venezia * (Boccherini). 177a. 

I barone d. Rocca Antica * (Peirotcllini), 1772. 

U tecch.a rap,ta j (Boccherini), ,77a. 

4 U locaiKliera • (Poggil, ,773. 

La calainita de cuori* (Gamerra). 1774. 

. (Gamerra), 1775. 

. e Dalito ’ (Gamerra). 1776. 

Luropa riconotciuta * (Verari), Milan, Teatro alia 
Scala (inauguration), 3 Aug. I77 8. 

. H KUO,a dc> . K ' ,0i ' Venice. 1778. 

• ' <* , «™*Ujni), Rome. 1779. 

II talumano (Goldoni; the and and 3rd acta bv 
Rum), Milan. Icatro alia Canobian* 3 (inangura' 

.. ‘i 0 "*- '779 (the whole later retet by S.). 

Rome.I781X^ * (PetroteUini; later « La cifra ’), 

• ’ ( Aucnbru «« c 0. 1781. 

• ^ Munich. 1782! 

<Ub,tnd ^ RouU « *»«• Ttchudi). 

• II ricco d* un giomo * (Da Ponte), 1784. 

1 * * ro,u d ' 1 rofooio * (Catti), 1785. 


&r Motchelct's Life. I. ,0. * 29 Dec. 1780. 
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* Prima la mmica c poi 1c parole' (Casti), 1786 (per¬ 

formed at Schonbrunn). 

‘ Les Horaces ’ (Guillard), Fontainebleau, 1786. 

' Tarare ' (Beaumarchais ; later * Axur, re d' Ormus 
trans. by Da Ponte), Paris. 1787. 

' II pastor fido * (Da Ponte), 1789. 

‘ II mondo alia rovescia ' (Mazzola), 1795. 

' Kraclito e Democrito * (Camcrra). 1795. 

* Palmira, retina di Persia ' (Gamerra), 1795. 

' II Moro* (Gamcrra), 1796. 

‘ Falstaff, o sia le tre burle ’ (Defranceschi), 1799. 

‘ Cesare in Farmacusa ’ (Defranceschi), 1800. 

‘ Angiolina. o sia II matrimonio per susurro ’ (Defran¬ 
ceschi), 1800. 

' Annibale in Capua ' (Sografi), Trieste, 1801. 

‘ Die Negersclaven * (Trcilschke), 1804. 

NOT PERFORMED 

' Cublai gran Can dei Tartari ’ (Casti), 1786. 

* Catilina * (Casti), 1790. 

*La Princesse de Babylonc' (Marlin), 1791: later 
remodelled as * Palmira 
' I tre filosofi 1 (Gamerra), 1797; unfinished. 

' La bella selvaggia ’ (Bertati), 1802. 

1 Das Posthaus * and 1 Die Gcneralprobe ’ (unfinished). 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

Overture, interludes and choruses for Kotzebue's ' Die 
llussitcn vor Naumburg \ 1803. 

SECULAR CANTATAS 

* II trionfo della gloria e della virtu ', 1774. 

‘ La sconfitta di Borea * (Gamerra), 1774- 

' La riconosrenza ' (soprano & chorus), 1796. 

* Der Tyroler Landsturm ' (Ratsrhky), 1799. 

* La riconosrenza dei Tirolesi 1800. 

' L* oracolo ' (llagnoli), 1803. 

* llabsburg ' (Geramb), 1805. 

ORATORIOS AND RELIGIOUS CANTATAS 

* La navsione di Gesii Cristo' (Metastasio), 1777. 

' Le Jugement dernier ' (Roger), Paris, 1788. 

' Gesii al liinbo ' (Prividali), 1803. 

* Saulle', unfinished. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

(Thematic catalogue by K. Stutzlader) 

6 Masses; Requiem (1804); 4 * Te Deum'; 14 
Gradual!; 30 Offertories; Vespers; 9 Psalms; 
9 Litanies; 8 Hymns; 6 Motets; various minor 
pieces. 

MISCELLANEOUS VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Choruses, * Divertimenti vocali *, * Scherzi armonici 
vocali ‘ (canons), Madrigals. Trios. Duels. &c.— 
Two Symphonies; harpsichord sonatas ; 'Scherzi 
instrumental! *; 24 variations on 1 l^s Folies 
d’Espagne’, 1816. Concerto for organ; 2 pf. 
concertos; Concerto for llute & oboe; Concerto 
for vn„ cello & oboe. 

A. L. 

Srt alio Beethoven (pupil, p. 335; van. for pfA. Canna- 
bich (4, ballet music for S.'s * Axur'). Desaugicrs 
(adapts, of ' Dar.aidcs ’ & ' Tarare '). Hummel (J. N., 
pupil). Marseillaise (use in * Palmira ’). Mozart (pf. 
vars. on air). Rey (J.-B. ii. ? ballet m. for * Tarare '). 
Spontini (do. for ' Dar.aidcs '). Storace (S., adapt, of 

* Grotta di Trofonio '). 

SALIGNAC, Eustase Thomas (b . Gcncrac, 
Gard, 29 Mar. 1867). 

French tenor singer and teacher. He 
studied at Marseilles, where he attended the 
violin classes at the Conservatory, and also 
learnt sculpture at the Ecole dcs Beaux-Arts 
there. At the age of sixteen he became 
violinist in a local orchestra. Among the 
prizes he was awarded at that time was one 
for history of art, and he took part in the 
restoring of the Gothic statuary of the Cathe¬ 
dral of Saint-Sauveur at Aix-en-Provence. He 


then discovered that he had a fine voice and 
returned to the Marseilles Conservatory for 
singing-lessons. In 1890 he joined E. Duvcr- 
noy’s class at the Paris Conservatoire as a 
baritone, but left it in 1893 as a tenor with 
four prizes. 

He was at once engaged by the Paris Op^ra- 
Comique, where he remained for two yean. 
In 1896 he appeared at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, returning there during 
seven consecutive seasons, when he sang all the 
chief tenor parts in the French repertory. For 
eight seasons he also sang at Covent Garden in 
London under Andr6 Mcssagcr and Maurice 
Grau. He returned to France and in 1903 was 
again engaged by the Op^ra-Comique, where 
he sang as first tenor during ten successful 
years. In 1913 he was appointed director of 
the Opera at Nice. He served in the Red 
Cross during the 1914-18 war. 

Salignac was the first exponent of a number 
of important tenor parts in operas by Massenet, 
Leoncavallo, Laparra, Falla, Milhaud and 
others. In 1918 he was summoned to Brussels 
for the first performance of Rabaud’s 
' Marouf ’. In 1923 he returned to the Op£ra- 
Comique, and in 1926 he was appointed artistic 
director of the French ofrfra-comiqut company 
which toured Canada and sang in New York. 

In 1923 he was appointed professor of 
singing at the Conservatoire Am£ricain at 
Fontainebleau and in 1924 professor of elocu¬ 
tion at the Paris Conservatoire. In 1922 he 
founded the journal * Lyrica and, as a proof 
of his interest and belief in the development of 
lyrical studies, he organized in 1925 the first 
Congrcs du Chant, which resulted five years 
later in a permanent Academic du Chant. In 
1933 and 1937 he organized further singing- 
competitions which were primarily designed 
for the encouragement of young singers 
Salignac was president of the Union dcs Maitres 
du Chant Francis, and in 1936 he was made 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 

a. h. (11). 


SALIMBENI, ?(*.?; 4 ?). 

Italian 13th-century musical chronicler. 
He began his life early in the century ana 
seems to have lived through the greater part o 
it as a Minorite friar of Parma (achieving 
good deal of distinction in his order). 
extremely curious ‘ Cronaca ’ or diary throw- 
considerable interesting side-light onnuisic 
affairs in his lime. He was a skilled ana 
passionate music-lover. He gives ? ccoun 
two or three distinguished Franciscan c 
posers and singers of his day, including 
oncc-famous Fra Enrico da Pisa and bra * 
da Lucca, who were in great demand during 

their careers. The * Cronaca ’was found m 

the Vatican Library- in the middle of th '9 
century. It has been printed (though neve 
completely) in the original Latin and 



SALIMBENJ (Felice) 

translation into Italian made by Cantarclli and 
published at Parma in 1882. e. i. p. s. 

,,,DI •~ CEC ? H,N, • Giovanni. 'La pacificaxione fra 
lolomci e Salimbeni ’ (Siena, 1945). 

SALIMBENI, Felice {b. Milan, r. 1712; 
<1. Ljubljana, Aug. 1751). 

Italian male soprano singer. He was a 
pupil of Porpora and made his first appearance 
in Rome in 1731. He afterwards sang in 
Italy, and his career also took him to Vienna, 
Berlin and Dresden, where he was one of 
Hassc’s chief interpreters. e. b. 

SALINAS, Francisco de (b. Burgos, 1 Mar. 
* 5 * 3 ; ‘j- Salamanca, 13 Jan. 1590). 

Spanish theorist, organist and writer on 
music. He was the son of Juan dc Salinas, a 
treasury official under the F.mperor Charles V. 
Losing his sight at the age of ten, he was 
dedicated by his parents to the study of music. 
Having attained a certain proficiency on the 
organ, he gave music lessons in exchange for 
instruction in grammar and then passed to the 
( niversity of Salamanca, where he became a 
familiar of the Archbishop Don Pedro Sar- 
miento. This prelate took him first to Santi¬ 
ago and then, on becoming a cardinal, brought 
linn to Rome (1538). Salinas became ac¬ 
quainted with the lutenist Francesco da Milano 
(author of numerous books in tablature pub¬ 
lished at Venice and elsewhere between 1336 
and 1363)' The composer he admired most 
was Lassus. 

I11 1358 Salinas was organist in the private 
chapel of the Spanish viceroy at Naples, which 
at that time was directed by Diego Ortiz 
The viceroy (the great Duke of Alba) after¬ 
wards persuaded Pope Paul IV to confer on 
Salmas the benefice of the Abl>cy of San 
Pancrazio at Rocca Scalegna. He returned to 
Spain in 1361 and was elected organist of Leon 
O563), and in 1567 he was appointed pro¬ 
lessor of music in the University of Salamanca 
His retirement took place in 1587, svhen he 
had occupied the chair for twenty-one years 
and a half. He became acquainted with the 
poet Luis dc Lcrtn, who since 1561 had held 
one of the chairs of theology in the University 
l.'» ' 573 . giving evidence before the Inquisi¬ 
tion, he deposed to having known Luis dc Le6n 
for at least six years and admitted that the poet 
often came to his house and discoursed on 
philosophy, poetry and the arts. 

Salinas was the first Spanish musician to 
write down folksongs as they were sung in his 
own time. He published ‘ De musica libri 
septem ’ in 1577 (2nd ed. 1592). He takes up 
the position held by Zarlino in ‘ Le istitutioni 
harinonichc * (.562); but the chief interest of 
his book lies m the number of Spanish popular 
songs, together with a few heard in Rome and 
Naples, with which he illustrated his chapters 
on music in relation to classical prosody. The 
importance of these was first pointed out by 
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Burney ', who quoted several of them, while 
a hundred years later Pcdrell based some of 
his studies of Spanish musical folklore on these 
melodies. They include several old Spanish 
ballads and a number of popular songs, some 
of which relate to historical events. One of 
the finest tunes (‘ Yo me iba, mi madre ’) is 
found 200 years earlier in the ‘ Llibrc ver¬ 
meil , a manuscript of pilgrims’ songs from 
Montserrat: 


Salinas (1577) 



Yo mei-ba,ml m»-dre,n Vi-lla-re-a - le. 



er-re-rejoelcs.ml.no en fuer-te lu-ffa-re 

Another (‘ No me digays, madre ’) is the 
earliest known tune for the old Portuguese 
dance, th c folios. A third (‘ Rcy don Alonso ’) 
was originally a Moorish song and dance, 
* Qalbi bi qalbi, qalbi ‘arabi ’ (• My heart, oh 
my heart, is the heart of an Arab’), frequently 
referred to in old Spanish literature; it is the 
first Arab tunc to l»e noted in western musical 
notation. Salinas was famous as an organist; 
Ins playing has been immortalized by Luis de 
Lc6n in one of the finest poems in the Spanish 
language. j. „ T 

B,,L — j 1 "*" 0 . J B - * Sixteemh-Century 

Collector of Folktonf 1' <M. & L., VIII, ,9,7. 

•&/ «Im Folia. 

SALINIS (Psalinis), Ubcrtus dc 

(*• ?; d. ?). 

French or Italian I4th-i5th-century com¬ 
poser. Three motets of his are preserved at 
Oxford, Bodl. Can. misc. 213, and Bologna, 
Licco mmicalc 37. One of them is published 
by van den Borren, parts of the others by 
Dannemann. Two Gloria-Credo pairs pre- 
served at Bologna, Lie. mus. 37 (one Gloria is 
dated 1417), were partly published by Dannc- 
mann. 

Salinis's work, although preserved in sources 
wh,ch contain mainly works of French origin, 
discloses many signs of connection with Italy : 
the words of one of his motets (“Si nihil — 
In precio") and his style in general, which 
shows introductions with long imitations and 
rhythmic sequentiality: 
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SALIS-SEEWIS 


SALMON 


The breaking away from isorhythm and the 
use of alternating choirs in his settings of 
parts of the ordinarium missae make their French 
provenance appear doubtful. e. d. (ii). 

Bidl.— Borrcn, C. van din, ’ Polyphonia sacra* 
(Nashriom Abbey, 1932). 

Danni mans, E., * Die \paigotische Muiiktradition in 
Frankrcich und Burgund vor dem Auftrcien 
Dufays ’ (Strasbourg, 1936). 

Salit-Secwis, Johann Georg von. Sit Schubert 
(5 pamongs, 16 songs). 

SALLANTIN, Antoine (b . Paris, 1754; * 

Paris, ?). 

French oboist. He was a member of a 
numerous family of musicians and a famous 
player. He was a pupil of J. C. Fischer in 
London, 1790-92, and from 1794 to 1813 
was oboe teacher at the Paris Conservatoire. 
He did much to raise the standard of oboe 
playing in France. A flute Concerto which 
appeared under his name is probably by his 
son Charles (Sallantin It jeune), an excellent 
(lute player. Antoine Sallantin died after 
1813. E. v. d. s. 

Sail*. Milo, See Ballet. 

SALLY IN OUR ALLEY (Song). See 
Carey (H.). 

SALMHOFER, Franz (b . Vienna, 22 Jan. 

1900). 

Austrian conductor and composer. His 
mother came of the family to which Franz 
Schubert belonged, but his father’s only con¬ 
nection with music was the calling of piano¬ 
forte remover. The boy, at the age of nine, 
became a chorister of the monastery of 
Admont, where he stayed until 1914. He 
was then admitted to the Vienna Academy 
of Music where until 1920 he studied theory 
and composition with Schreker and Franz 
Schmidt, and the clarinet with Bartholomcy. 
At the same time he attended lectures at 
Vienna University. After working as a 
teacher of theory and composition at Horak’s 
Music School and being awarded the art 
prize of the city of Vienna in 1926, he was 
appointed in 1929 conductor at the Vienna 
Burg Theatre, which post he held until the 
spring of 1939. This appointment involved 
Salmhofer’s composing incidental music for 
almost all the works that had their first pro¬ 
duction at this theatre during the 1930s. His 
operas and ballets were produced at the 
Vienna State Opera. 

Salmhofcr’s music is firmly rooted in the 
tradition of the Viennese romantics. His 
work may be defined as an attempt to modern¬ 
ize the style of Schubert by exploiting the 
achievements of Bruckner. His compositions 
show a vigorous invention and a touch of 
popular sturdiness. As a theatrical conductor 
Salmhofcr learned how to orchestrate effect¬ 
ively and to cultivate a sure instinct for 
dramatic effect. 

The following arc among Salmhofer's chief 
works: 


OPERAS 

* Dame im Traum *, prod. Vienna, 26 Dec. 1935. 

* I wan Sergejewiisch Tarasscnko ’, prod. Vienna, 

9 Mar. 1938. 

‘ Das Werbekleid \ prod. Vienna, 1943. 

BALLETS 

‘ Das lockende Phantom.’ 

' Der Taugenichts in Wien.’ 

‘ Weihnachumarchen.’ 

‘ Osterreichiiche Baucrnhochzcit.’ 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

Goethe’s * Faust *. parts i & ii. 

Shakespeare’s * King Lear \ ’ Merry Wives of Windsor ’, 
‘ Othello * Romeo and Juliet *, * The Tempest *. 
Also music for about too other plays. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Overture ‘ Der Ackermann und der Tod 

* Heroic Overture.’ 

Symph. Intermezzo ’ Fairy-Tale 
Chamber Suite. 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
Trumpet Concerto. 

Concerto for vn. & cello. 

Concerto for cello & chamber orch. 

DECLAMATION AND ORCHESTRA 
•Der geheimnisvolle Trompeier ’ (German tram, of 
Walt Whitman’s ' The Mystic Trumpeter ). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 

String Quartet. F mi. 

^ ^1. F mi., for vn., viola, cello & pf. 

-Serenade, D ma.. for vn., viola & cel 0. 

Slavic Rhapsody and Dance Suite for vn., viola & guitar. 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

4 Character Pieces for vn. 

Viola Sonata. 

Cello Sonata. 

Alto songs, &c. 

K. 0. 

SALMINGER. See Saldinckr. 
SALMON. English family of musicians. 
(«) James Salmon (b. ?; d. ? Windsor, 
1827), singer. He became a Gentleman o! the 
Chapel Royal on 30 Nov. 1789 and was a 
vicar-choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London 
and lay-clerk of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

(2) James Salmon ( b . ? London, i\ * 
West Indies, ?), organist, son of the preceding. 
He received his early musical education as a 
chorister of St. George’s Chapel, VNimbor. 
In 1805 he was appointed organist of St. Peter s 
Church, Liverpool, where lie was in muen 
esteem as a performer. In 1813, having falkn 
into embarrassed circumstances (by so 
attributed to his wife’s extravagance, by others 
to his own irregularities), he enlisted and " 
with his regiment to the West Indies, " 

he died w ’ H ' H ' 

(3) Eliza Salmon (born Munday) (j>- 
Oxford, ,787; d. London (Che^aUjJ 
1849), soprano singer, wife of the P rccc ° 

Her mother’s family had produced s C vc„J 
good musicians; her uncles, John ^ 
William Mahon, were the best clannett 
their day; her aunts, Mrs. War ton, Mrs- 
Ambrose and Mrs. Second, were distinguished 
public singers. 



SALMON (Thomas) 


She was a pupil of John Ashley and made 
her first appearance in London, at Covent 
Garden Theatre, in the Lenten concerts given 
by him under the name of “ oratorios ” on 4 
Mar. 1803. On 11 Feb. 1806 she married 
James Salmon and went to live at Liverpool, 
where she became distinguished as a concert 
singer, occasionally appearing in London and 
rapidly attaining the highest popularity. In 
1812 she sang at the Gloucester Festival and in 
1815 at the Ancient Concerts. From that 
time to the close of her career her services were 
in constant request at nearly all the concerts, 
oratorios and festivals in town and country. 
Her voice was a pure soprano of the most 
beautiful quality, of extensive compass, very 
brilliant tone and extraordinary flexibility. 
She excelled in songs of agility. 

In addition she had great charm of manner 
and person, her " dazzling fairness" and 
refined method of singing contrasting vividly 
with the more florid charms and exuberance 
of Catalani, the reigning foreign favourite, 
with whom she frequently appeared and by 
whom, in the words of a contemporary critic, 
she was overpowered but not outshone. In 
1825 her voice suddenly collapsed at an 
Ancient Concert, and she never ventured to 
resume her public appearances. I ler efforts to 
maintain herself as a teacher of singing proving 
unsuccessful, she gradually sank into a state of 
great poverty which her former public did 
little to relieve. p. c. r. 

(4) William Salmon (b. London, 1789; 
d. Windsor, 26 Jan. 1858), singer, brother-in- 
law of the preceding, son of (1). He was also 
a chorister at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and was admitted a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal on 28 May 1817. He was a lay-vicar 
of Westminster Abbey and lay-clerk of St. 
George's, Windsor. W. 11. it. 

SALMON, Thomas ( b . London, 24 June 
1648; d. Mcpsal | McppershallJ, Bedfordshire, 
July [buried 1 Aug.) 1706). 

I’.nglish musical theorist. He was a clergy¬ 
man and author. 1 On 8 Apr. 1664 he was 
admitted a commoner of Trinity College, 
Oxford. He took the degree of M.A. and be¬ 
came rector of Mcpsal. In 1672 he published 

An Eoay to the Advancement of Nlusick. by ratlin? 
away the perplexity of dilferent Clifts, and unitin? all 
torts of Mutick in one universal character. 

Matthew Ix>ckc criticized the scheme with 
great asperity, and the author published a 
* Vindication' of it, to which Locke and others 
replied. In 1688 he wrote a book on tempera¬ 
ment, ‘ A Proposal to perform Music in Per¬ 
fect and Mathematical Proportions '; he lec¬ 
tured before the Royal Society on just intona¬ 
tion in July 1705, and in the following Dec. he 
approached Sir Hans Sloane with a view to 

' For hi* non-musical works ue I».N.B. 
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making researches into the Greek enharmonic 
music. w. h. h. 

Sft alio Birchcnsha (' Advancement of Mutick' 
publ. by). 

SALMOND, Felix (Adrian Norman) ( b . 

London, 19 Nov. 1888; d. New York, 19 
Feb. 1952). 

English violoncellist. He studied at the 
R.C.M. in London under W. E. White-house 
from 1905 to 1909 and was a holder of the 
All-England Open Scholarship. In 1928 he 
was made an Hon. A.R.G.M. He also took 
lessons privately with Fdouard Jacobs in 
Brussels and made his d£but in London at the 
Bcchstein (now Wigmorc) Hall in Oct. 1909, 
with his mother, Mrs. Norman Salmond, as 
pianist. During the next few years he was 
soloist with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, the 
London Symphony Orchestra and the Hall6 
and Royal Albert Hall Orchestras, besides 
giving many recitals throughout England. In 
May 1919 he was the cellist in the first per¬ 
formance of Elgar's string Quartet and piano¬ 
forte Quintet at the Wigmorc Hall and on 27 
Oct. in the same year he gave the first per¬ 
formance of Elgar’s cello Concerto, with the 
lamdon Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
the composer, at Queen’s Hall. From 1919 
to 1921 he was the cellist in the Chamber 
Music Players. In 1922 Salmond went to live 
in the U.S.A. He made his American debut 
at the Aeolian Hall, New York, on 29 Mar., 
and thereafter played with all the major 
American orchestras and frequently toured 
the U.S.A. and Canada. He returned to 
England in 1927, in 1930, when he also 
made his debut in Berlin and gave recitals in 
Amsterdam and The Hague, and again in 
1937 and 1947. Most of his time was spent in 
America, where his impressive technique and 
firm, thoughtful playing earned him very 
great appreciation. As a teacher he had many 
of the foremost cellists now in American 
orchestras as his pupils. From 1925 to 1942 
he was head of the cello department at the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia, and 
lie was a professor of the cello and of chamber 
music at the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York from its inception in 1942. His 
rc|»ertory of concertos and sonatas was wide 
and included works by Bloch, Frank Bridge 
and Samuel Barber, and the second Sonata 
and ‘ Symphonic concertante * by Enesco, of 
which Salmond gave the first performances. 

M. K. w. 

SALO, Gasparo da ( b . Salo, 1540; d. 
Brescia, 14 Apr. 1609). 

Italian violin maker. He worked at Brescia, 
but the story of his career rested entirely upon 
conjecture until the keeper of the Brcscian 
State Archives, Cavalicrc Livi, undertook an 
investigation of the records and published the 
result of his researches in the ‘ Nuova anto- 
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logia of 16 Aug. 1891. The documentary 
evidence there quoted has proved Gasparo da 
Said to have been a member of an artistic 
family, that his legitimate name was Gasparo 
di Bcrtolotti, that his grandfather was a lute 
maker of Polepenazze, named Santino di 
Bcrtolotti, and that his father was a painter, 
Francesco di Bcrtolotti, who was apparently 
called “ Violino ” by his intimate friends. 

It is supposed that Gasparo learned his art 
partly from his grandfather and partly from 
a Brescian viol maker who stood sponsor to 
his son Francesco, named Girolamo Virchi. 
Whether Virchi was Gasparo's master or not 
is merely surmise, but what is certain is that 
the great Brescian master's earliest efforts met 
with such small encouragement that he con¬ 
templated removing to France, but was turned 
from his purpose by a loan of 60 lire from a 
certain brother Gabriel of San Pietro. This 
advance was apparently the turning-point in 
Gasparo's career; it was the moment when 
hazardous venture gave place to definite aim. 

In 1568 Gasparo was renting a house and 
shop in the Contrada del Palazzo Vecchio, 
Brescia, at £20 per annum. He then pos¬ 
sessed the title of Magiitro di tiolino and owned 
a stock of musical instruments which he 
valued at £60. In 1579 there is an added 
title of MagiUro a citlari, and in 1583 Arlifue 
d' itlrumeiiti di musica. Five years later, in 1588, 
and twenty after his first establishment in the 
Contrada del Palazzo Vecchio, he changed his 
residence to the Contrada Coccre, where he 
valued his stock of finished and unfinished 
violins at £200 and styled himself Magister 
instrumenlorurn miuict. In 1599 he bought a 
house at Brescia, in a street called St. Peter the 
Martyr; and between 1581 and 1607 he 
owned some small properties about Calvagesc 
near Said. Although all trace of the place of his 
interment is lost, it is known that he was buried 
at San Giuseppe, Brescia. His wife’s Christian 
name was Isabella (A. 1546). On 21 Apr. 1907 
commemorative tablets in honour of Gasparo 
da Said and G. I*. Maggini were placed in 
the facade of the church of San Giuseppe 
and of a house near the Palazzo Vecchio. 

Gasparo’s son, Francesco (6. Brescia, 1565), 
was married to Signorina Fior of Calvagesc 
near Said, in his twenty-third year. He 
followed the fiddle-making profession during 
his father's lifetime, but ceased to do so in 
1609. 11 is probable that he sold his business to 
his father’s pupil Paolo Maggini and retired. He 
apparently left Brescia in 1614, and nothing 
further is known of him after that date. 

Gasparo da Said was one of the earliest 
makers of stringed instruments who employed 
the pattern of the violin as distinguished from 
that of the viol. His works are of a primitive 
pattern, more advanced than that of Zanetto 
and other old Brescian makers, but totally 


different from that of the contemporary Amati 
family. The model varies, being sometimes 
high, sometimes flat; the middle curves are 
shallow and the soundholcs straight and 
angular. The wood is generally well chosen, 
and the thicknesses arc correct; the tone of 
the instrument, when of the flat model and 
in good preservation, is peculiarly deep and 
penetrating. He made many instruments, 
especially basses, of pear wood as well as 
sycamore wood. His selection of timber was 
most careful; indeed, the remarkable regu¬ 
larity of the grain in the tables of his instru¬ 
ments bears evidence to this particular trait 
of the Brescian master. His varnish is prin¬ 
cipally deep yellow and rich in tone, though 
some of his instruments are much darker in 
colour; in fact some arc almost black, an 
effect doubtless due to age. The soundholcs 
arc long, parallel and pointed in form and in 
the gambas and viols still retain the more 
simple C shape; yet in spite of their length 
they arc in perfect harmony with the form of 
the instrument. The purfling is usually single, 
and the general appearance of his work is 
liold, but not highly finished. His tickets 
bear the inscription "Gasparo da Said: In 
Brescia ’’ and arc undated. 

The pattern of Gasparo da Said was partly 
revived in the 18th century, owing, no doubt, 
to its great tone-producing capacity, by 
Giuseppe Guarncri and to a less extent by 
some of the French makers. As a maker of 
violas and double basses Gasparo da Said has 
never had an equal, and his instruments of 
these classes arc eagerly sought after. At the 
Victoria and Albert Museum in London then- 
arc two Gasparo da Said viole dagamba. One 
is mounted with seven strings, an innovation 
attributed to Marais in the 17th century. The 
soundholcs arc in the C form, the ribs curse 
into the neck in the true viol fashion, the wood 
of the belly is even in grain, and the varnish is 
brownish yellow. Its complete length is 4 ft- 
The other gamba by this maker is mounted 
for six strings. The neck terminates in a well- 
carved grotesque head of an old woman ; the 
wood of the table is even in grain ; the sound- 
holes are in the C form; the varnish is slightly 
darker than that of the instrument mentioned 
above. The fingerboard is ornamented with 
ivory and tortoise - shell, and bound with 
catgut frets. The purfling is in one single 
broad line. It is labelled within “Gasparo da 
Said: In Brescia”. The length measures 
3 ft. 9 ins. The violin maker August Rcichers 
of Berlin possessed a small-sized cello by this 
maker in 1894 (probably a cut-down bass; 
and Dragonctti had three or four double 
basses by Gasparo. The most celebrated oi 
these instruments was presented to him by the 
monks of the monastery of St. Mark’s, V cnice, 
about the year 1776, and was returned to tn 
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donors after his death. It would appear that 
this bass has disappeared. Another of Drago- 
netti’s basses was bequeathed by him to the 
Duke of Leinster, and a third was in the 
possession of the Rev. G. Leigh Blake in 

1875- 

I he most renowned instrument by this 
make r is the violin made by him to the order 
of Cardinal Aldobrandini, a noble patron of 
the fine arts in Rome, who paid Gasparo 3000 
Neapolitan ducats for his work and presented 
it to the treasury of Innsbruck, where it was 
preserved as a curiosity. The head of this 
curious violin is said to have been caned by 
Benvenuto Cellini; it represents an angel's 
lace can ed and coloured, surrounded by Bow¬ 
ing locks of hair. Behind this there leans a 
little mermaid, the human form of which 
terminates in scales of green and gold. The 
tailpiece is another mermaid, in bronze colour, 
and the fingerboard is ornamented with 
arabesques in blue and gold, while the bridge 
is delicately caned in the form of two inter¬ 
twining fish, similar to the zodiacal sign. The 
belly is made of an exceedingly rare species 
of Swiss pine, which grows on the Italian side 
of the Swiss Alps and is even-grained. When 
Innsbruck was taken by the French in 1809 
this violin was carried to Vienna and sold to 
a wealthy Bohemian amateur named Kahalek, 
a well-known collector. Ole Bull saw it at 
Rahalck’s house during a visit to Vienna in 
1839 and vainly tried to persuade his host to 
part with it. However, after Kahalck's death 
his sons offered it to Bull, and he purchased it 
from them in 1841. At the death of Ole Bull 
(his violin became the property of an amateur 
in the U.S.A. 

Gasparo's violins, which arc mostly of small 
size, arc not in request for practical purposes. 
But Fctis, in ‘ A. Stradivari ’ (1864), mentions 
a very remarkable violin by Gasparo which 
was sold at Milan in 1807 and says that Baron 
de Bagge also possessed one in the year 1788, 
of which Rodolphc Krcutzcr s|K»kc with ad¬ 
miration. Another violin he states to l»e in the 
possession of T. Forster, an English amateur 
and the owner of a numerous collection of 
violins, which bore the inscription " Gasparo 
da Said: In Brescia, 1613”, but either the 
ticket or instrument was doubtless counterfeit. 

R. H.-A., abr. 

Him. — Mucr.iii, A. M.. 'Gasparo da SalA: la vita 
c V opera, 1540-1609 ’ (Milan, 1940). 

SALOME. Opera in 1 act by Strauss. 
Setting of a German translation of Oscar 
Wilde's French play by Hedwig Lachmann. 
Produced Dresden, Court Opera, 9 Dec. 1905. 
1st perf. abroad, Prague (in German), 5 May 
1906. 1st in New York, Metropolitan Opera 
(in German), 22 Jan. 1907. 1st in England, 
London, Govern Garden Theatre (in German), 

8 Dec. 1910. 
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SALOME (Opera). See Mariottf. 

SALOM£, Theodore (Clsar) ( b . Paris, 
20 Jan. 1834; d. Saint-Gcrmain-cn-Laye, 
July 1896). 

Frcnch organist and composer. He received 
his education at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he obtained various prizes for har¬ 
mony, counterpoint and organ, and gained 
the second Prix de Rome in 1861. For many 
years he was organist of the small organ in 
the church of the Trinite, in 1872-73 taught 
solfege in the Conservatoire, and was inailre de 
ihaptlle at the Lyccc Saint-Louis, etc. He 
wrote various organ pieces which became 
popular and several interesting orchestral 
works, performed by the Socicte Nationale in 
1 ® 77 - o. f. 

SALOMON, Johann Peter (b . Bonn', 
Jan. [bapt. 2 Feb. 1 ) 1745; d. London, 28 Nov. 
1815). 

German violinist and composer. He carlv 
became an expert player and in 1758 was 
admitted into the orchestra of the Elector 
Clement August. In 1765 he made a concert 
tour to Frankfort o M. and Berlin, and Prince 
Henry of Prussia, who had an orchestra and 
a small French o|>era company at Rheinsbcrg, 
made him his Kuizerlmeisler and composer 
of operas: * Les Recruteurs ’ (1770), ‘ Lcs 
Scjours du bonheur (1773), 'Titus' (1774, 
and 'La Reinc de Golconde’ (1778)1 W crc 
composed at that time. He had already 
shown his appreciation for Haydn by intro- 
ducing his symphonies whenever hr could. 

On the prince's sudden dismissal of his 
orchestra, Salomon went to Paris, where he 
was well received, but being so near London 
hr determined to go on there, and on 23 Mar. 
1781 lie made his first appearance at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Flic pieces on this occasion 
were Mason's ' Elfrida', set to music by T. A. 
Arne, and Collins's * Ode on the Passions ', 
with solos and choruses by Arnold, l>oth of 
which he led, besides playing a solo in the 
middle. His first composition, * Six Solos for 
a \ lolin and Violoncello, Op. 1 ', was pub¬ 
lished at '* Kcrpcn's Music Shop", 19 War- 
dour Street, Soho (c. 1782) and republished 
atcr (c. 1785) by W. Foster. From this time 
he frequently appeared at concerts as soloist, 
quartet player (violin and viola) and con* 
ductor. He quarrelled with the directors of 
the Professional Concerts, soon after their 
foundation, and thenceforward took an inde¬ 
pendent line. During Mara’s first season in 
London, in 1784, he conducted and played 
solos at all her concerts. In 1786 he gave a 
series of subscription concerts at the Hanover 


Brcthoven wasbora in'r^To.**** 5 ' 5 1K,nn ‘ f —• 

or',”' thriMfncd ' bu ‘ *e family vs« of Jewish 

m'lfS " ,rC ‘ old by i» London 
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Square Rooms, where he produced sym¬ 
phonies by Haydn and Mozart. From that 
time he contented himself with an annual 
benefit concert, but acted as leader at others, 
both in London, as at the Academy of Ancient 
Music in 1789, and elsewhere, as at the Oxford 
Commemoration, Winchester and Dublin. A 
grand chorus composed by him in honour of 
the king's recovery, performed by the New 
Musical Fund in 1789 and repeated at his own 
concert, was his one successful vocal piece. 

In 1790 Salomon removed to 18 Great 
Pultcncy Street, in which house Haydn stayed 
with him in the following year. The two had 
long been in correspondence, Salomon en¬ 
deavouring in vain to secure the great composer 
for a scries of concerts; but as he was at 
Cologne on his way from Italy, where he had 
been to engage singers for the Italian Opera, 
he saw in the papers the death of Prince 
Esterlwizy, hurried to Vienna and carried 
Haydn back in triumph with him to London. 
Haydn's two visits to England in 1790 and 
1794 were the most brilliant part of Salomon's 
career as an artist, and after the return of the 
former to Vienna the two continued the best 
of friends. It was at Salomon's suggestion that 
Haydn undertook to write 4 The Creation 

Salomon’s most important composition was 
an opera, 4 Windsor Castle, or The Fair Maid 
of Kent ’, composed for the Prince of Wales's 
wedding and produced at Covent Garden 
on 6 Apr. 1795. The music was partly by 
Reginald Spoflorth, and Haydn's overture to 
' L’ anima del filosofo ' was used. In 1796 
Salomon resumed his concerts, at which he 
was assisted by Mara, the young tenor 
Braham and his own promising pupil Pinto. 
On 21 Apr. 1800 he produced Haydn’s 
' Creation ’ at the King’s Theatre, though not 
for the first time in England, as he had been 
forestalled by John Ashley (Covent Garden, 
-'H Mar.). 

Salomon's active career closes with the 
foundation of the Philharmonic Society, in 
which he took a great interest, playing in a 
quintet by Boccherini and leading the or¬ 
chestra at the first concert in the Argyll Rooms 
on 8 Mar. 1813. Up to the last he was busy 
planning an Academy of Music with his friend 
Ayrton. A fall from his horse caused a long 
illness, from which he died at his house, 
70 Newman Street. Hr was buried on 2 Dec. 
1815 in the south cloister of Westminster 
Abbey. He bequeathed his Stradivari violin 
(said to have belonged to Corelli, and to have 
his name upon it) to Sir Patrick Blake, Bart., 
of Bury St. Edmunds. 1 The score of a German 
oratorio of his, 4 Hiskias ’, was preserved in 
Berlin. 

* See the * Westminiter Abbey Regiiten \ by J. L. 
Chester. D.C-L. Sir P. Blake’s property was sold after 
his death, and nothing is now known by the family about 
the violin. 


Salomon was, on the whole, a first-rate solo 
player, but his special field was the quar¬ 
tet, in which he showed himself a solid and 
intelligent musician. Haydn’s last quartets 
were composed especially to suit his style of 
playing. 

He was a man of much cultivation and 
moved in distinguished society. Bland pub¬ 
lished an engraving of him by Facius from 
Hardy’s picture. Another portrait, by Lans- 
dale, was sent by Salomon himself to the 
Museum at Bonn. A pencil drawing by Dance 
is in the R.C.M. His best epitaph is con¬ 
tained in a letter from Beethoven to his pupil 
Ries in London (28 Feb. 1816): “ Salomon’s 
death grieves me much, for he was a noble 
man, and I remember him ever since I was a 
child c. P. p., adds. 

Stt aho Haydn (J., friendship, ffouim). Hummel (J. N., 
appearance at concert). SpofTonh (contribi. to 
• Windsor Casile *). 

SALOMON, Karl (Karel) (b . Heidelberg, 
13 Nov. 1897). 

Israeli singer, pianist, conductor and com¬ 
poser. He studied at the Berlin Music 
Academy (among others with Richard Strauss) 
and appeared in pre-Nazi Germany as singer, 
pianist and conductor. In 1933 he settled in 
Palestine and in 1936 was appointed director 
of the music department of the Palestine 
Broadcasting Service, Jerusalem (under British 
authority). Since 1948 he has held the same 
post with the Israel State Broadcasting Service 
(Kol Israel). 

Salomon has been much attracted in his 
compositions by folk music, and the majority 
of his works arc written in the form of varia¬ 
tions. In a Suite of Greek Dances for orches¬ 
tra or for two pianofortes he has demonstrated 
the affinity of the folk music of two Mediter¬ 
ranean countries. His compositions include 
4 Israel lives ’ (’ Bagatelles ’ for pianoforte); 
‘Nights of Canaan’, for orchestra; Concerto 
for pianoforte and orchestra ; chamber music; 
songs; an opera, 4 David and Goliath ; a 
choral Suite to poems by John Donne; 

4 Israeli Youth Symphony ’ for orchestra and 
a Partita for strings, the first movement ol 
which makes use of an Oricntal-Jcwish 
melody of ancient heritage. Salomon has 
also made arrangements of old music. 

p. g. 

SALOMONIS. See Elias Salomons. 

SALONICA. The chief musical institution 
in Greece, apart from those in Athens, is the 
Conservatory of Salonica, established by the 

State in Nov. 1914 and directed by A. K ? zaI ? * 
zis. It is the only State Conservatory in tnc 
country and has branches in other Macedonian 
towns. The average annual number 
students is 500. 

Salonica also had its Symphony Orchestra, 

« Pohl’* ‘ Haydn in London \ pp. 73 - 85 - Bff ‘* 
hoven’i iamtliche Briefc \ No. 4 « *- 
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conducted by Kazantzis, V. Thcophanous, 
E. Floras and A. Kotsaridis, but this has 
ceased to exist. s. m. 

SALPINX. See Greek Music (Ancient), 
5, ii. Trumpet, II, i. 

SALT ANDO (lial.). See Sautill£. 

SALTARELLO (Saltarella) (Ital., from 
Lat. sallare, to jump). 

(i) In 16th-century collections of dance 
tunes the melodies usually consist of two dis¬ 
tinct divisions, the first of which is written 
m common time, the second in triple time. 
The former was probably danced like the 
English country dances (i.e. the dancers stand¬ 
ing in two lines facing each other) and bore 
the distinguishing name of the dance, while 
the latter was like the modern round dance 
and was variously entitled Xaehlanz, Piofoilio, 
I/off than 1 or Sa/l,mllo, the first three being 
the German and the last the Italian names 
for the same movement. Thus in Bernhard 
Schmidt's ‘ l abulaturbuch ’ (Strasbourg, 1377; 
are lound the following dances: ' I'ossome/zo 
comun * with * II suo saltarcllo *; ' Lin guter 
IMVIant/. ’ with ‘ Xachdantz ’; * Alcmando 
novcllo: Lin guter neuer Dantz* with * Pro- 
|M>ru darauf' and ‘ Lin guter neuer Dantz ’ 
with * Hoppeldantz darauf'. Similarly in the 
' Fitzwilliam \ irgin.il Book ' I, 306) there is 
an elaborate " Galiarda Pavsame/./o ' by Peter 
I’hilips (dated 1392) which consists of ten 
U-bar “divisions", the ninth of which is en¬ 
titled * Saltarella The Saltarcllo, or /’»©- 
forlio , was always founded on the air of the 
hist part of the dance, played in triple time 
with a strong accent on the first beat of the 
bar. The manner in which this was done will 
be seen by examining the following < xainplc, 
from the second Ijook of Caruso da Seruio- 
ncta’s * Nobilta di dame ’ (Venice, 1600). It is 
part of a ballello, ' Laura soave ’, the second 
part of which (a zntfiarda) and the last forty 
bars of the saltarcllo arc not printed here for 
want of space. 



(2) A popular Roman dance, in 3-4 or 6-8 
time, danced by one or two persons, generally 
a man and a woman, the latter of whom holds 
up her apron throughout the dance. The step 
is quick and hopping, and the dance gradually 
VOL. VII 


increases in rapidity as the dancers move round 
in a semicircle, incessantly changing their posi¬ 
tion and moving their arms as violently as 
their legs. The music is generally in the minor 
and is played on a guitar or mandoline, with 
tambourine accompaniment. The linalc of 
Mendelssohn's " Italian " Symphony contains 
two saltarcllo themes, in each of which the 
jumping or hopping step is very apparent. 
In contrast to these is a tarantella, used as 
third subject, a continuous How of even 
triplets. w. 11. s. 

Among the instrumental music in the 14th- 
century Italian manuscript B.M. Add. 29987 
arc four melodies entitled “saltarcllo". They 
arc in etlamfie form, with cither four or live 
fundi, and as to their metre, three of the 
melodies would now be written in 2-4 time 
and one in 6*8. Particulars of a medieval 
saltarcllo dance are not known, but like most 
dance music, these s iltaulli may have been 
enjoyed as recital pieces equally well as for 
dancing. a. ii. 

SALTATO (Ital.). See Sauiii.i.6 . 

SALTER, Lionel (Paul) (A. London, 8 
Sept. 1914). 

Lnghsh pianist, harpsichordist, conductor 
anti composer, lie lust studied music under 
Yorlce Trotter and Stanley Chappie from 
* 9*3 10 1931, when he took the L.K.A.M. 
lie then had a year at the K.C.M. in London, 
but in 1932 went to St.Johns College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he remained until 1933, in 
which year lie obtained the B.A. degree. In 
1936 he took the Mus.B. there and in 1939 
the M.A. Another year at the R.C.M. (1933- 
1936) completed his musical studies. He 
then became well known as a performer, 
especially in broadcasts, not only in England, 
but also in France, Italy and Sweden, and lie 
has been televised as a pianist. He has also 
made public appearances l»oth as pianist 
and as harpsichordist, has done choral and 
orchestral conducting for films and television, 
lecturing, orchestrating and adjudicating, and 
in particular lie has given several hundreds 
of broadcast talks. In 1943-44 he was guest 
conductor of the Radio France symphony 
orchestra, in 1943-46 assistant conductor of 
the B.B.C. theatre orchestra, and in 1948 he 
was appointed Music Supervisor of the B.B.C. 
European Service. He became critic for 
The Gramophone ’ in 1949, programme 
editor for the Edinburgh Festival in 1931 and 
critic for ‘ The Music Teacher ‘ in 1952. He 
is also a contributor to various musical 
periodicals (including ‘The Listener*) and 
to a number of musical symposia (including 
tsvo Pelican books). His own books arc 
Going to a Concert* (London, 1950) and 
' Going to the Opera * (London, 1932). His 
editions include those of Solomon Ecclcs*s 
music for Otway’s ‘Venice Preserved’, D. 
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Scarlatti’s and Joseph Gibbs's violin sonatas 
and Handel’s oboe sonatas. 

His various activities have left Salter little 
time for composition, apart from the incidental 
music he has written for a large number of 
radio plays; his works include a * Scottish 
Reel ’ for 2 pianofortes or orchestra (1946), 
14 Miniatures’ for pianoforte (1951), songs 
‘Counsel’ (1936), ‘The High Song’ (1936) 
and ‘The Shepherdess’ (1943) and some 
partsongs. His arrangements include English, 
French, Castilian and Catalan folksongs for 
voice and pianoforte, works by Bach and 
Haydn for two pianofortes, and music by 
Purcell, Mozart and Satie for military band. 

£. B. 

SALTERIO (It.). The psaltery. 

SALTERIO TEDESCO (It., German 
psaltery). The dulcimer. 

[Saltikov-Shchcdrin, Mikhail. S<t 1 ‘atlichcnko 
(‘ ruinpadoui* lib.). 

SALTZMANN- STEVENS, Minnie (b. 

Bloomington, III., ?). 

American soprano singer. She sang first as 
a contralto in Chicago churches, then studied 
for four years with Jean de Keszkc in Paris 
(1903-9)- Her London debut as Brunnhildc 
in ‘ Die Walkurc ’ at Govern Garden, in Jan. 
I 9 ° 9 i "’as her first appearance on the stage, 
this being a special winter season of one month, 
consisting mainly of Wagner revivals con¬ 
ducted by Hans Richter. She sang the same 
part in the remaining sections of the ‘ Ring ’ 
and in all alike created a highly satisfactory 
impression by her intelligence of gesture and 
declamation, and the general smoothness and 
finish of her singing. Her voice proved to be 
of sympathetic quality, and of adequate power 
and range for the requirements of these 
parts. Later she sang in London in English 
as well as German, and was also heard to 
advantage as Isolde (1911) and Sicglindc 
(1912). After her initial success in England 
she was engaged for Bayreuth and appeared 
there for two seasons as Kundry and Sicglindc. 
After further experience in Berlin, Frankfort 
o/M. and Brussels she returned to her native 
country and joined the Chicago Oj»cra Com¬ 
pany, with which she sang from 1911 to 1914. 

H. K. 

SALUTES AND HONOURS, MUSICAL. 

These arc certain kinds of music specified for 
particular individuals and occasions. The 
custom goes back to the middle ages when 
royalty alone were permitted to have trumpets. 
Cities, however important their civic position 
might be, had to be content with horns, and 
some of these ancient burghal horns are still 
treasured, notably the one at York. At the 
Renaissance, when kettledrums were rc- 
adopted, they were reserved as part of the 
insignia of regality and nobility. In Germany 
it was not until 1426 that so famous a city as 


Augsburg was specially favoured to use trum¬ 
pets and kettledrums, and even then only for 
purely civic functions. For social purposes an 
ordinary citizen might employ from four to 
six other instrumentalists, but nobody under 
the grade of a doctor at law dared to use a 
trumpet or kettledrum. In England, long 
after the trumpet had lost its exclusively regal 
associations, the Sergeant Trumpeter of the 
Royal Household was collecting licence fees 
from those using it, even until the 18th cen¬ 
tury. In military circles this grading in 
musical honours is seen in the English service. 
In 1557 the captain-general had 2 trum¬ 
peters, a side-drummer and a fifer; the lieu¬ 
tenant-general a trumpeter; the high marshal 
a trumpeter and a [kettle] drummer; the 
general of horsemen a trumpeter; the captain- 
general of the footmen and the master-general 
of ordnance a side-drummer and a fifer. 
Honours of this sort continued until the 19th 
century when a general had two drummers 
and two fifers, and a lieutenant-general and 
a major-general a drummer and a fifer. 

The fact that social position and rank deter¬ 
mined the type and number of instruments 
allocated as honours also gave birth to the 
grading of the music used as salutes, cither by 
its length or character. In the first half of the 
18th century all crowned heads were saluted 
with a march. The same courtesy was granted 
to a field marshal, captain-general, master- 
general of ordnance and general. As occasion 
demanded, they were also entitled to be 
saluted by the sounding of cavalry trumpets 
and kettledrums, except by the Life Guards, 
who reserved their kettledrums for royalty 
only. A lieutenant-general claimed the sound¬ 
ing of all cavalry trumpets (but no kettle¬ 
drums), and from the infantry three side-drum 
ruffles. A major-general had a limited 
number of cavalry trumpets in his salute, and 
two side-drum ruffles from the infantry. 
Brigadiers and governors had to content them¬ 
selves with one ruffle (Army Orders, 30 Apr. 

1729). t 

In Britain, nowadays, the reigning monarch, 
the queen or consort and the queen inotner, 
are entitled to the national anthem in lui • 
For other members of the royal family, a vice¬ 
roy, a governor-general, a high commission *, 
etc., only the first part of the national anthem 
is to be played. A field marshal, general, or a 
lower rank doing his duties, is saluted with 
first part of a march (generally the rcgimcnuu 
slow march) or, where there is no band, ' 
trumpets and bugles sounding a fiouris 
side-drums beating a ruffle. Foreign 
reigns, presidents, etc., have their own national 
anthem played in full. For foreign royal 
families only a portion of the appropria 
national anthem is to be played. 

Many towns and institutions have their ow 



SALVADOR-DANIEL (Don) 

marches or similar musical insignia which arc 
reserved for special civic and institutional 
ceremonies or other occasions. In the past the 
official fanfare of trumpet or luck of drum 
before and after a proclamation was almost as 
important as a seal on a document. Some of 
those civic and institutional musical honours 
arc historic. Less official arc the numerous 
" musical honours " of ordinary social life. 
These Arc usually suitable, although time- 
honoured airs may be used, e.g. 4 Auld Lang 
Syne’, at departures, ‘He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow ’ at congratulations, Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Wedding March ’ at nuptials, and countless 
others, all of which arc but poorer relations 
of the more imposing honours and salutes of 
official life. 11. c. f. 
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SALVADOR-DANIEL, Don (*. ?; d. *j. 

Spanish 19th-century writer on music. Mr 
flourished in 1836-O4, but of hi% birth and 
death nothing is known. Details of his liter arc 
also scant. He was a Spanish captain who 
look part in the Carlist movement (1833 tl 
'«/.). Like others who were compromised in 
this affair lie look refuge in France. Origin¬ 
ally trained for the priesthood, he let music, 
especially ecclesiastical, lake up a considerable 
portion of his studies, and this accomplishment 
served him in good stead after he lied from 
Spain. His properly in Spain having l»ccn 
seized, he eked out a living teaching Spanish at 
Bourgcs, where he is known to have settled as 
early as 1836. This he soon abandoned for 
music, and he secured a competency as a 
teacher of the pianoforte and later, through 
clerical influence, l>rcamc organist at the 
Cathedral ol Saint-Etienne in that town and 
professor of solfege and harmony at the College 
Royal and Ecolc Normalc. As a strong 
advocate of the Galin-Pariv-Chcvc system lie 
had considerable success. He left Bourgcs in 
1843, and after that date the only traces of him 
arc to be found in his books. 

He published‘Grammairc philharmoniquc' 
(Bourgcs, 1836-37), ‘Alphabet musical’ 
(Paris, 1838; 5th ed. 1864), * Commontaire 
dc I’alphabet musical ct dc la grammairc 
philharmoniquc ’ (Paris, 1839), ‘ Alphabet 
musical, 2* partie ’ (Paris, 1843), ‘ Cours dc 
plain-chant ’ (Paris, 1845; 3rd cd., 18G5) 
and ‘ Guide dc l’institutcur pour I'cnseigne- 
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ment du chant ’ (Paris, 1847), some of which 
were favourably reviewed by F£tis and Castil- 
Blaze. h. c. f. 

IJ-nt.—F eus, F.-J., * Biographic univenelle * (Brussel*, 
1835*44)- 

1 ’oeciN, Ariiiir. ’ Supplement el complement : Bio- 
graphie uiiiversellr ' [as above] (Paris, 1878-80). 
TrRNANT, Andrew or. * The Director of die Paris 
Conservatoire of Music durim; the Commune ’ 
C British Bandsman ’, 1889, p. 83). 

Stt alto Chrv< (for CJalin-Paris-Chevc). 

SALVADOR-DANIEL, Francesco (A. 

Paris, 1831 ; d. Paris, 24 May 1871). 

French musicologist and composer, of 
Spanish descent, son of the preceding. He 
received his schooling at the Ecolc Normalc at 
Bourgcs, which town he left with his father in 
1843. In the mid-forties he was in Paris and 
studied at the Conservatoire. Later he played 
the violin and viola at the Theatre-Lyriquc, 
where he became friendly with Delibes. Be¬ 
coming interested in the social views and art¬ 
work of Fdicirn David he departed for North 
Africa in 1853. Settling in Algiers as a music 
teacher, eventually becoming the professor ol 
music at the Ecolc Arabc anti director of a 
choral society, he became deeply interested 
in Arabian and Kabylc music and travelled 
extensively in Tunisia, Morocco and Egypt, 
collecting native music, information on which 
was imparted in papers to the Soriete 11 is to- 
rique Algcrienne. I lis first published work was 
an * I'.ssai sur I'originc ct lc* transformations 
dc quclques instrumentswhich appeared in 
the * Lspana artistica ' (Madrid, 1858) and 
was reprinted (’Revue Africainc1863). 
This was followed by a lengthy study of 
Arabian music as found in North Africa 
(‘Revue Africainc’, 1862-63), which was 
immediately Lsucd in book form by Bastide 
of Algiers as ' La Musiquc arabc, ses rapports 
aver la mu'ique grerque et lc chant gregoricn ’ 
in 1863. It received considerable notice from 
musicographcrs, and J. B. Wcckcrlin dealt 
with it before the Soriete dcs Compositeurs dc 
Musiquc at Paris in 1864. In the latter’s 
' Muskiana * (Paris, 1877) Salvador’s book is 
mentioned as being “ extremely rare ”, which 
possibly account' for it being republished by 
Jourdan of Algiers in 1879, with the addition 
of Salvador's * Notice sur la musiquc kabylc ’, 
written in 1863, and appended to Hanoteau's 
‘ Poesies populates dc la Kabylic dc Jurjura ’ 
(Paris, 1867). We next find his name attached 
to the fifth edition of his father’s 4 Alphabet 
musical ’ (Paris, 1864) and the third edition of 
'Cours de plain-chant’ (Paris, 1865) as by 
“ Pcre ct Fils”. In 1866 he published a 
charming 4 Fantaisie sur une flute double: 
instrument arabc ’ (‘ Revue Africainc ’, 1866). 
Later he contributed papers to the Society dcs 
Compositeurs de Musiquc at Paris, of which 
he was a member, two of his subjects being 
4 I .a Facture dcs instruments primitifs pendant 
les premiers ages du monde ' and * Lcs Chants 
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cabiriqucs ou galliques the latter being 
published in the society's journal. Turning 
his attention to the French chanson, he pub¬ 
lished two brochures, ‘ Le Personnage r6gnant * 
(Paris, 1867), dealing with the chanson guerriere 
of the 18th-19th centuries, and ‘La Com- 
plainte dc I'ogre ’ (Paris, 1867) on the chanson 
religieuse. 

As a composer he is known only by his 
delightful settings of Moorish and Kabylc 
songs for voice and pianoforte, three of which 
were issued for male-voice choir with oboe 
and tambourine accompaniment, all published 
before 1863. Later the former were issued bv 
Richault, and then by Costallat, Paris, as an 
* Album de chansons arabes, mauresques et 
kabiles He also published several * Fantaisies 
arabes ’ for pianoforte, while among his works 
which have not survived were an opera recom¬ 
mended by Berlioz to Liszt, a suite of 4 Danscs 
arabes \ some compositions for violin and 
pianoforte, one of which, a 'Chanson de mai', 
was performed at the Socitt* des Composi¬ 
teurs in 1869. He gave concerts in 1867, in 
which he featured the antique et oriental , at the 
Maison Pomp^icnne in the Champs-Elvs^es, 
but being more interested in la mutique soeiale 
he gave concerts for the people in the Rue 
Saint-Denis, and this revealed him in a new 
role. Like Courbet, Rochefort, Valles and 
others he was a product of the rebellious t86os, 
and in 18G9 he was contributing to Roche¬ 
fort's journal 4 La Marseillaise \ Marcthcux's 
4 L’Homme ’ and other rholtf sheets. He 
took part in the armed insurrections of Oct. 
1870 and Jan. 1871, being wounded in the 
former. When the Commune came into 
power he was appointed one of the admini¬ 
strative officers in the sixth anondisiement and 
>ts delegate to the National Guard. On 
Aubcr’s death on 12 May 1871 Salvador was 
appointed by Edouard Vaillant, the Com¬ 
munard DeUgui a I'cnseignement, his successor 
as director of the Conservatoire. He made 
but two official appearances there on 13th 
and 20th May. Taken prisoner by the 
Versailles troops, he was summarily executed 
in the Rue Jacob. 11. G . f. 

UmL.—P oucin, Arthur, ' Tabfcuw arritiKiuM, 1870- 
1871' ('Lt McncMrcl *, XXXVIII, Paris. 1871). 
pp. it-13. 

Salvador-Daniil, Francisco. 'Arab Mutic and 
Musical Imirumenu . . . Edilc.1 [and Trandaledl 
by Henry CeorRc Farmer \ pp. 1-39 (London. 
19 * 5 )- . Based °n personal information from 
Edouard Vaillanl, Raoul Pugno, Arthur Poucin 
and oihen who knew Salvador. 

TrRNANT. Andrew or, * The Director of the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire of Music during the Commune’ (‘British 
Bandsman’. II. pp. 83. 103.4. London. 1889). 
Weckfrlin, J. B.. ‘ Le M^nestrcl’. XXXVIII. Paris. 
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Salvador!, Andrea. Sr *Gagliano (M.. ‘Flora’, lib.). 
Peri (do.). 

SALVAYRE, Gaston (actually Gervais 
Bernard) ( b . Toulouse, 24 June 1847; d. 
Saint-Ague nr. Toulouse, 16 May 1916). 


French composer. He was brought by 
Ambroisc Thomas to the Paris Conservatoire, 
where he studied the organ with Benoist and 
composition and fugue with Thomas and 
Bazin. He gained the first prize for organ in 
1868 and competed for the Prix dc Rome each 
year from 1867 to 1872, gaining it at last by 
sheer force of perseverance. Many of his 
compositions date from this time, notably his 
opera ' Le Bravo ’ and his sacred symphony 
in four movements, 4 Lc Jugcment dernier of 
which the first two movements were performed 
at the Concerts du Chatclct on 19 Mar. 1876. 
It was given in its entirety at the same con¬ 
certs on 3 Dec. 1876, under the title of ‘ La 
Resurrection ’, and again, under a third title, 

‘ La Vallec dc Josaphat at Lamourcux’s 
concert of 7 Apr. 1882. The remaining works 
written by Salvayrc for the concert-room are 
an ‘ Ouverturc symphonique ’, performed on 
his return from Rome at the Concerts Popu¬ 
lates, 22 Mar. 1874; a ' Stabat Mater’ 
(*876), given under the Academic des Beaux- 
Arts (performed in London, 23 Apr. 1879, at 
one of Mine Viard-Louis's concerts); a setting 
of Psalm CXI 11 for solo voices, chorus and 
orchestra; and an Air and Variations for 
strings, performed in 1877, all the last given 
as the fruits of his residence in Italy. 

On his return to Paris, Salvayrc was ap¬ 
pointed chorus master at the Optra Populate, 
which it had been attempted to establish at the 
Theatre du Chatclet, and he then wrote ballet 
music for Grisar's * Amours du Diablc ’, re¬ 
vived at this theatre on 18 Nov. 1874. Three 
years later he made his real debut with his 
grand opera, ' Lc Bravo ’ (Thtairc-Lyriquc, 
18 Apr. 1877), a noisy and empty composition. 
His little ballet 4 Fandango 4 (Opera, 2G Nov. 
1877), in which he made use of some highly 
characteristic Spanish melodies, was a decided 
advance in point of instrumentation ; but his 
Italian grand opera, 4 Riccardo HI % based 
on Shakespeare's 4 Richard III ’ and pro¬ 
duced in St. Petersburg on 21 Dec. 1883, was 
a dead failure, and ‘Egmont’, after Goethes 
tragedy, produced at the Optra-Comiquc, 
on 6 Dec. 188G, was performed only a few 
times. 

Salvayrc was commissioned to write an 
opera on Dumas's drama 4 La Dame dc 
Monsorcau a subject little fitted for musical 
treatment. It was produced at the Opera 
on 30 Jan. 1888, and was wholly unsuccesslul. 
The ballets ‘La Fontaine des fees and 
\ L'Odalisquc ' appeared in 1899 and W- 
‘ Solangc • was produced at the Opera- 
Comiquc on 10 Mar. 1909. A fresque mustcale, 

‘ Saintc Genevieve was posthumously pro¬ 
duced at Monte Carlo in 19' 9 - Salvayrc was 
decorated by the Legion of Honour in ju > 
1880. He was music critic to 4 Gil Bias . 
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SALVE REGINA. One of ihc most cele¬ 
brated Latin antiphons. It does not belong 
to the classical Gregorian plainsong, but both 
words and music were written in the 11 th 
century. They have been ascribed to various 
authors, but are with greatest probability 
assigned to Hermannus Contractus (1013-54), 
the crippled monk of St. Gall and Reichenau, 
composer and writer on musical theory and 
practice. Originally an independent anti¬ 
phon, it was afterwards assigned a s|>ecial 
place of it* own and became one of the anti¬ 
phons of the Blessed Virgin sung after Com¬ 
pline. The music opens thus: 



lie • |i • i>< iui.M-o.<ur • ill • *, «u. 


and continues in pure Dorian classical style. 
In this respect it is unlike the companion 
antiphon, ‘Alma Redemptoris Mater*, also 
attributed to Hermannus, which shows >igns 
of modern or popular tonality from the very 
start: 



The ‘ Salve Regina ’, text and music, Ik- 
came speedily popular. I he words were the 
subject of sets of sermons by the end of the 
century, and soon St. Bernard and others still 
more widely established their po|>ularily. In 
some rites the antiphon was admitted into the 
Office itself on one of the festivals of the 
Blessed Virgin; it was then naturally asso¬ 
ciated with the first tone. 

In the present Roman breviary the text 
has been altered, and many incorrect forms of 
the music prevail. Apart from the plainsong 
selling, the words were frequently set in the 
motet style by Palestrina and others. These 
antiphons of the Blessed Virgin were among 
the earliest texts to be set in " prick-song ”, 
partly because elaboration was especially con¬ 
nected with such services and partly because 
the antiphon at the close of Compline, being 
extra-liturgical, gave scope for polyphonic 
treatment, and in fact was among the first to 
develop into an " anthem ** in the modem 
sense of the word. Their popularity has sur¬ 
vived down to the present time, and many 
composers great and small have set the ’ Salve 
Regina ’, the ‘ Alma Redemptoris *, the 
‘ Regina cocli ’, etc. w. h. r. 

Salvi, Antonio. Stt Bononcini (a. • Auuneite \ 
lib.; 3, do.!, (ialuppi (‘Armiuio*. lib.). Handri 

orumbni '> ii»».>. 
I olljiolo tc.. I.. Anodante \ lib.». Porporj (3 liU ) 
Scailatti (1. a libs.). Scarlatti (5, * Berenice 1 lib) 
Vivaldi <4 libs.). 

SALVI, Margarita. See Loncas. 

SALVIUCCI, Giovanni (b . Rome, 26 Oct. 
1907; d. Rome, 4 Sept. 1937). 


Italian composer. He was a pupil for 
pianoforte, organ and composition of Ernesto 
Boczi and later perfected himself under the 
guidance of Respighi and Casella. I Ic became 
professor of counterpoint and fugue at the 
Istituto Musicalc Muzio Clemrnti in Rome 
and music critic of the review 4 Rassegna 
Nazionalc *. His Overture in 0 i and his 

* Introduzionc, passacaglia e finale ’ gained 
the prize of the Concorso Sinfonico Na/ionalc 
in 1932 and 1934 respectively. Apart from 
these works the following must Ik mentioned : 
an episode for chorus and orchestra from the 

* Alcestis * of Euripides (193b), ‘ Sinfonia 
italiana * for orchestra (1932), 4 Introduzionc 4 
for orchestra (1934), 4 Sinfonia da camera ’ for 
17 instruments (1933), 4 Serenata 4 for 9 instru¬ 
ments * (1937) and 4 Salmo di David’ for 
soprano or tenor and pianoforte (1933). 

G. M. G. 

SALZBURG. Even during the middle 
ages and the Renaissance Salzburg, standing 
at the cross-roads of the great European 
routes from north to south, from east to west, 
pljyed an im|x>rtant part in the history of 
music. It was not. however, until the time of 
Archbishop Wolf Dietrich (1587-1612) that 
the city as we know it In-gan to take shape; 
it was he who designed the general lay-out — 
which to-day commands universal admiration 
— ami planned those buildings whose archi¬ 
tecture gives Salzburg the air of a teatto del 
mondo, making it a festival centre in our own 
day. The work begun bv Dictric h was carried 
on by Archbishop Paris, Count Lodi on (1619- 
,f »53). Under him the Cathedral, which 
holds 10.000 people, was consecrated with 
a performance of Orazio Bcncvoli's Mass. 
Written for twelve choirs in 48 parts in the 
monumental style then prevalent in Rome, it 
had no parallel until Berlioz produced his 
Requiem. During the century and a half 
which followed, musical life at Salzburg de¬ 
veloped vigorously, especially in the field of 
church music and sacred drama; this |>eriod 
reached its climax in the years during which 
Michael Haydn, Leopold Mozart and W. A. 
Mozart lived and worked in the city. 

From the beginning of the 19th century 
until 1870 Salzburg lived only on the greatness 
of its past. The year 1870. however, saw the 
foundation of the international foundation of 
the Mozartrum. '1 his opened a new’ period of 
intensified artistic activity. Between 1877 and 
1910 eight Mozart Festivals were held, in 
which Hans Richter, Felix Mold, Gustav 
Mahler, Richard Strauss, Karl Muck, Franz 
Schalk and others took part as conductors; the 
Salzburg 4 Figaro 4 under Mahler became 
famous. Another gap followed, and it was not 
until 1917, when the Salzburger Fcstspiclhaus- 
gcmcinde was formed, that the right path was 
finally reached. An artistic committee was 
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formed, consisting of Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
Max Reinhardt, Franz Schalk and Richard 
Strauss. In 1920 Reinhardt produced the 
first performance of‘Jedermann’, Hofmanns¬ 
thal’s elaboration of the 15th-century English 
morality play ‘ Everyman ’, in the Cathedral 
Square. This met with such success that it 
marked the beginning of regularly recurring 
festivals. It has hitherto been ignored, but 
must be emphasized here, that the scheme 
followed at Salzburg was entirely the work of 
Hofmannsthal, who devoted all his energies 
to the realization of these projects. Ranging 
from mystery and morality play to court opera 
by way of the puppet play and the Jesuit 
school drama, from Caldcrdn and Shake¬ 
speare to Goethe, from Gluek and Mozart to 
Strauss, the Festival was intended to present 
a complete picture of Europe’s dramatic 
achievements and throw into relief the contrast 
between drama and opera. 

These plans could lx- only partly carried 
out. In 1921 ‘Das grosze Salzburger Welt- 
theater’, adapted by Hofmannsthal from 
Calderon, was performed in the Collegiate 
Church, and several Mozart operas were pro¬ 
duced in the Municipal Theatre. In 1925 
the old Riding School was converted into a 
theatre, but proved inadequate for the pur¬ 
pose, and in 1926 the Festival Playhouse was 
built for the purpose of presenting drama and 
opera. The first plays to be given there were 
German versions of Gozzi’s ' Turandot * and 
Goldoni's ' II servitore di due padroni ’, and 
the first operas, IVrgolesi’s' La serva padrona’ 
and Strauss's ‘ Ariadne auf Naxos The 
Festival programme also included eight or¬ 
chestral concerts, four concerts in the Cathe¬ 
dral and five serenade concerts in the open air. 
The first of the Vienna Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra’s concerts in the Playhouse was con¬ 
ducted by Bruno Walter and Franz Schalk. 
Richard Strauss and Clemens Krauss also 
conducted during the first years of the Festival. 

‘ Jedermann ’, as produced by Max Reinhardt 
with Einar Nilson’s music, had taken such 
firm roots that the Sal/kammcrgut peasants 
used to perform it in dialect in the most 
remote valleys and recognized it for what it is 
— a traditional play. For this reason ' Jcder- 
inann ’ became a permanent feature of the 
programme. Apart from this, however, drama 
occupied a less important place year by year. 
'I’hc international audience was more in¬ 
terested in opera and concerts than in plays 
in a language not understood by all. One play 
only, Goethe’s ‘ Faust ’ (part i), was added 
to the repertory and proved a great attraction. 
In >933 ‘Faust’ was given its own special 
stage, the Riding School in the rocks behind 
the Playhouse, which was rebuilt and con¬ 
verted into a permanent “ Faust Theatre 

The year 1934 saw the first appearance of 


Arturo Toscanini, who conducted a concert 
given by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
From then onwards he and Bruno Walter 
were the central figures of the Festival and 
directed it during its most brilliant period. 
Toscanini conducted ‘ Die Zauberflotc 
‘ Fidelio ’, ‘ Die Mcistcrsinger ’ and 4 Fal- 
staff’, while Bruno Walter conducted Gluck’s 
4 Orfco ’, Mozart’s ‘ Lc nozze di Figaro ’, 
4 Don Giovanni ’ and 4 Die Entfuhrung ’, 
Weber’s 4 Obcron ’ and 4 Euryanthe ’ and 
Wagner’s 4 Tristan und Isolde Others who 
conducted single operas or concerts were 
Richard Strauss, Felix Weingartncr, Fritz 
Busch, Wilhelm Furtwangler, Otto Klem¬ 
perer, Vittorio Gui, Willem Mcngelberg, 
Thomas Beecham, Albert Coates, Adrian 
Boult, Pierre Monteux, Erich Kleiber, Arthur 
Rodzinski. The stage settings for most of the 
plays and operas were by Alfred Roller, Oscar 
Strnad, Robert Kautsky, Clemens Holz- 
mcister and Hans Wildermann. The pro¬ 
ducers were Lothar Wallcrstcin, Karl Heinz 
Martin, Otto Erhardt, Margarctc Wallinann 
and Herbert Graf. 

The Salzburg Festival represented one of 
the highest points achieved in the realm of 
musical and dramatic presentation and stood 
at the centre of international artistic life until 
the incorporation of Austria in the German 
Reich in 1938. 

Although Baron Puthon, the chairman of 
the Salzburg Committee, successfully resisted 
any attempt at a radical change in the char¬ 
acter of the Fesbfiiele, he could not make good 
the loss of international artists and audiences. 
Nevertheless, the festivals continued even 
during the second world war, down to 1 943 - 
For 1944 the production of Richard Strauss s 
‘ Licbc der Danac ’ was projected, but the 
Ftslipirlt had to be cancelled that year. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the war, 
in the summer of 1945, they opened again with 
Mozart’s 4 Entfuhrung ’. By 1946 they were 
firmly re-established. A new feature was the 
performance of Gottfried von Eincm’s opera 
4 Dantons Tod \ In 1949 Bruno Walter con¬ 
ducted two concerts of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Other conductors were Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, Herbert von Karajan, Georg 
Szell, Hans Knappertsbusch, Josef Krips ana 
Bernhard Paumgartner. In that year the pro¬ 
duction of Carl Orff’s 4 Antigonae ’ took place, 
followed in 1950 by Strauss’s 4 Capriccio ana 
in 1951 by Alban Berg’s 4 Wozzeck . » 

postponed Strauss work of 1944 at ls ?i 
produced in 1952. Einem’s 4 Dcr Prozess 
appeared in 1953. E.J.'• 
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Schneider, Constantin, ‘ Geichiehtc dcr Muiik in 
Sal/bur; von dcr altesten Zeit bi» zur Ctgcnwart ’ 
(Salzburg, 1935). 

Si'iFt. Hermann, * Bcitragc zur Musikgeschichte Salr- 
burgs in Spitmittclalter und zu Anfang dcr Rcnait- 
sancczeil * (Salzbur?. 1941). 

Teksciiert, Roland, * Salzburg und wine Feupide* 
(Vienna, 1947). 

SALZEDO, Carlos (b . Arcachon, Gironde, 

6 Apr. 1835). 

American harpist, conductor and composer 
of Franco-Spanish origin. Hr graduated from 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1901, winning first 
prize in pianoforte and harp. He went to the 
L’.S.A. (of which country he became a citizen 
at Toscanini's behest, to be first harpist at the 
Metropolitan ()|>era in New York. With 
Edgar Varese he founded the International 
Composers' Guild, and he frequently con¬ 
ducted its concerts. He has l*een president 
of the National Association of Harpists, edit*»r 
of ' Eolusthe first American periodical ex¬ 
clusively devoted to modern music, and vice- 
president of the U.S.A. Section of the I.S.C.M. 

1 1 <- has given concerts throughout Europe and 
America. 

As a teacher of his instrument Salzcdo has 
been active at the Institute of Musical Art 
and the juilli.ud Graduate Scltool in New 
York, anti at the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia. Almost all his works were 
written to exploit the properties of his instru¬ 
ment and to enlarge its meagre repertory. I li* 
compositions include the following: 

4 Olwruvi in old <on.it.1 form f«r mrn*» • r women*, v < 
with prrludct A interlude for harp, |>f. & org.m 
(lO» 4 )* 

* The F.nrli.int«d Mr * for nrrli. uilh h up «<>le> f 

3 I’oeieu (S.ir.i Yarrow) for <- praito, b harp* A j wind 
ii»U. (l*U 9 ). 

Concerto f<ir Iraqi A 7 wind imts. (19/61. 

‘ Prtiimbiilr cl jrux ’ tor harp, | iln. A 3 wind »nsi». 
( 1999 ). 

Work without title fir harp, brass A >lp. 1917 '* 

1 llolmiinrrie ‘ for 7 harp, 1919 • 

* Four I’rcluelet 10 the Afternoon of a Telephone * for 

3 harps (1931). 

Son.il.1 foi burn A pf. . 

3 Forms (Sllph.ine M ill mu' for mpeano. harp & pf. 

( I9Z l>- 

‘ Pentad* * for z li.irps 
' Short Slorirs in Musir * for h.irp fl 9 U). 

' Sriniillations ' for h.irp 

Suite ‘ Pali u.im.i * for h up M»J 7 ). 

He also made numerous transcriptions for 
his in-.irumcnl. n. 11., adds. 

SALZER, Felix (6. Vienna, 13 June 1904 . 
Austrian musicologist. He studied theory 
and composition privately with Hans Weissc 
from 1922 to 1930 and was a private student 
of Heinrich Schenker from 1930 to 1935. He 
had pianoforte lessons from Mu I vine Brre for 
four years and studied at the University of 
Vienna from 1922 to 1926, where he obtained 
the Ph.D. in musicology, and at the State 
Academy of Music in 1933-35. For the next 
three years he was a professor at the New 
Vienna Conservatory and in 1935 lecturer at 
the Salzburg Mo/arleum for a year. Later 
he went to the U.S.A., and he has been head 


of the Theory Department of the Manncs 
Music School since 1940 and director of the 
same School since 1948. Besides a number 
of articles on various aspects of musicology 
Salzcr has written two lx>oks: ‘ Sinn und 
Wcsen dcr abcndlandischcn Mchrstimmig- 
keit ’ (Vienna, 1935) and ‘ Structural Hearing 
(Tonal Coherence in Music) 2 vols. (New 
York. 1952). m. k. w. 

SALZILLV, Crescenzo {b . Capua, c. 1580 ; 

d- ?)- . 

Italian lutenist and composer. He was 
brought up in the house of the Prince of Rocca 
Romana, to whom in 1607 he dedicated his 
first published compositions, a book of 5-part 
madrigals. In 1G10 Salzilli was lutenist at the 
church of the Annunziata, Naples, with a 
salary of 5 ducats a month; from 1621 his 
remuneration was increased to fi ducats a 
month. Two more Ixxiks of madrigals were 
published in 1G11 and 1621. Of three books 
of 3-part (anzonclte the second, ‘ I.a sirena 
and the third, ‘ Amarillo were both pub¬ 
lished in ifitG. No copy of the first book seems 
to have survived. F. w. (ii). 

Samain, Albert. At Itrmaid It., * I*>|y(ilifinc *, 
iiRRl. in.*. lavlla 'whir). Cr.i» (* I'olypl.trnc ’, 
lib.*. Fame (1 duel, 3 tong,). K<<<I1I111 (u miiiri). 
I.KniOHirt ''llyali,rhor.tl work*. I’lnne 1 (song). 
IV'low»ki .• Silnniii IF., lone will. on h.). 

SAMARA, Spiro [h. Corfu, 22 Nov. 1HG3 1 ; 
d. Athens, 7 Apr. 1917). 

Greek composer. I lc was the son of a Greek 
father and an English mother. He very early 
showcd exceptional musical gifts and began 
bis studies at the Athens Conservatory under 
Enrico Stancampiano, a pupil of Mcreadnnte, 
at the age of fourteen. During this period, 
between 1877 and 18H2, he composed several 
works, among them a violin Sonata and a four- 
act ojiera, 'Olas', this latter in collaboration 
with his teacher. After this promising debut 
Samara went to Paris (1882), where with the 
assistance of the Marquis dr Saint-Hilaire he 
continued his studies with Delibes at the 
Conservatoire. 

Though various works of minor importance 
(‘ Four (>riental pic res ' Guitarata ’) were 
composed and performed in Paris, his real 
career as a com|x>vr began with the first 
performance of his opera * Flora mirabilis 
given at the Tcatro Carcano, Milan (iG May 
1886) through the influence of the publisher 
Sonzogno; this opera, on a libretto by 
Fcrdinando Fontana, met with considerable 
success. Two years later lie gave in Rome his 
thrre-act opera * Mcdge composed before 
' Flora ' during his stay in Paris. The young 
man’s successes, the first, at that time, attained 
by a Greek composer on an international scale, 
aroused great emotion and enthusiasm on the 

P'Vf 1861 at the year of birth, but 
all t.ieek source, <-.mulled ai-rre about 1863. Furllicr 
coctuMon has beer, created by the uve of old-style date* 
'10 Nov. and 3% Mar.) in come reference,. 
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occasion of his short visit to Greece in 1889. 
The composer was received with great honours 
in Corfu. ‘ Flora ’ was given three special 
performances in Feb. by an Italian company 
with the theatre gaily decorated. Samara, 
who conducted, was drawn in a carriage by 
his compatriots after the first performance. 
A similarly warm reception was accorded to 
him in Athens, where ‘ Flora ’ was performed 
sixteen times in Oct. 

Soon after, Samara returned to Italy; his 
next two operas, ‘ Lionella * given at La Scala, 
Milan (1891) and ‘La furia domata’, a 
version of Shakespeare’s ‘ Taming of the 
Shrew’ (Milan, 1895), were unsuccessful. 
Other works met with a certain success, but 
failed to secure a permanent place in the 
repertory. ' I.a martire \ a three-act opera 
written to a libretto by Illica, was successfully 
given at Naples in 1894, while 'Mademoiselle 
de Belle-Isle ’, very favourably received at 
Genoa (190^), was soon repeated at the 
Teatro San Carlo, Naples, and ran for three 
months at Berlin's Comic Opera. His last 
opera. ‘ Rhea’, considered one of his best, per¬ 
formed at the Teatro Verdi at Florence, was 
repeated in Rome. Milan. Cairo and Athens. 
These two works and ‘ Storia d’ amore ’ 
(Teatro Lirico, Milan) were written to librettos 
by Paul Milliet. 

In 1896, on the occasion of the revival of 
the Olympic Games and their first meeting in 
Athens, Samara was asked to compose the 
Olympic Hymn and conducted its perform¬ 
ance in the Stadium with a big choir and 
orchestra. 

At the age of forty-eight (1911) he settled 
down in Athens, where he lived until his 
death. These last years were a period of 
decadence, the composer turning to light 
stage works, of which the last one, * Crctico- 
poula ’ (‘ Daughter of Crete ’), given at the 
Municipal Theatre, Athens, contained some 
pages in a vivid and bright style. He left an 
opera (‘ Tigrc ’) unfinished. 

Samara was honoured with the Greek 
" National Medal of Letters and Arts ”, a 
medal conferred every other year on an artist 
whose work “aims at elevating and ennobling 
human thought and feelings and expressing 
the national ideals ". 

By his realistic treatment of certain scenes of 
life he belongs to the Italian school of verismo . 
His style is a compromise of French and 
Italian aesthetics with a deeper influence of 
the latter. In some of his works he made use 
of Greek folksongs and Byzantine melodies. 

Samara’s chief works are : 

OPERAS 

' Flora mirahilis’ (Milan, 1886). 

' Medff* ‘ (Rome. 1888). 

‘ I.ionella ’ (Milan. 1891). 

' La martire * (Naples. 1894). 


• La furia domata ’ (Milan, 1895). 

Storia d* amore ’ (Milan, 1903). 

; Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle ’ (Genoa, 1905). 
Rhea (Florence, 1908). 

OPERETTAS 

' War in War-time ' (Athens, 1914). 

* Princess of Sasson ’ (Athens, 1915). 

' Daughter of Crete * (Athens, 1916). 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
A cycle of songs for baritone (‘ Hymns to Victory ’). 
Alio numerous songs. 


S. M. 

SAMAROFF, Olga (bom Hickcnlooper) 

(b. San Antonio, Texas, 8 Aug. 1882 ; d. New 
York, 17 May 1948). 

American pianist, teacher and critic. She 
was the first American of her sex to be ad¬ 
mitted to pianoforte classes at the Paris Con¬ 
servatoire, where she obtained most of her 
musical education, later studying with Ernest 
Hutcheson, and with Jcdliczka in Berlin. Her 
debut was made in 1905, with the New York 
Symphony Society under Waller Damrosch. 
She then made numerous and extensive tours 
in America and Europe, and appeared as 
soloist with most of the leading orchestras 
of those continents. In 1911 she married 
Leopold Stokowski, but they were divorced 
twelve years later. She was music critic of 
the ‘ New York Evening Post ’, taught as a 
faculty member at the Juilliard Graduate 
School and was head of the pianoforte depart¬ 
ment at the Philadelphia Conservatory. 

w. s. s., adds. 

SAMAZEUILH, Gustave (Marie Victor 
Fernand) (b. Bordeaux, 2 June 1877). 

French critic and composer. He was a 
pupil of Chausson until the latter's death and 
then completed his musical studies in Paris 
with Vincent d’Indy at the Schola Cantorum, 
and with Paul Dukas. He made his d*but 
with a string Quartet (1899) of excellent work¬ 
manship, followed by a pianoforte Suite (of 
which four numbers were later transcribed for 
orchestra) played by Edouard Rislcr in 1901. 
In 1902 came a Sonata for violin and piano¬ 
forte', dedicated to Ysaye and played by him 
in 1904 for the first time, with Raoul Pugno. 
In 1914 a ‘Fantaisic Mgiaquc’ for violin and 
pianoforte was given its first performance by 
Thibaud and Cortot, for whom it was written. 

The following arc Samazcuilh's most im¬ 
portant and characteristic works : 

‘Etude symphonique’, based on Llemir 
Bourgcs’s ‘La Ncf’ (1907), ' Nuit ’ f, 9 25 /’ 

* Naiades au soir ’ (1926) and more recently 
an important choreographic poem, L Appe 
de la danse ’, all for orchestra; ‘ Lc Somme 
de Canope’ (1908) for orchestra with or 
without chorus, ‘ Chant d’Espagnc 09 9J 
and 4 Le Ccrclc des heures ’ («933) fo f c ?°™ $ 
and orchestra. The chamber music includes 
‘ Le Chant de la mcr ’ (1919) for pianoforte, 
several short compositions for violin, cei , 
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flute, oboe and clarinet, a ‘ Suite en trio ’ for 
strings (1938), ' Cantabile ’ and ' Capriccio ’ 
for string quartet (1948). There is also a 
‘ Suite ’ for string orchestra (1935). His ex¬ 
cellent transcriptions of works by Franck, 
Faur£, Chabricr, Chausson, Duparc, Dukas, 
d’Indy, Debussy, Ravel, Magnard and R. 
Strauss arc also worthy of mention. 

Samazeuilh is well known as a writer on 
music, and for many years he contributed 
distinguished musical criticism to 'Lc Temps', 
‘ I.a Revue des Deux Mondes ’, ‘ I.a Revue 
musicale ’ and to a number of other French 
and foreign periodicals. He is the author of 
an ‘ Etude sur Racine ct la musique ’ and a 
monograph on Paul Dukas (1913, reprinted 
193G) ; and in 1917 he published his ‘ Musi- 
riens dc mon temps ’. A lifelong friend of 
Richard Strauss and a staunch Wagnerian, 
he has not only translated Wagner's * Five 
Poems ’ and song' by Strauss, but has written 
important prefaces to various l»ooks on these 
composers, notably th«- X.R.F. edition of the 
correspondence between Wagner and Liszt, 
and Wagner and Minna, to Judith Gautier's 
1 Autour de Richard Wagner *. to * Vues de 
R. Wagner sur la France ’ and to the rorrr- 
spondence of Remain Holland and Richard 
Strauss. After the latter's death in top, he 
published in the ‘ Revue musicale * (Jan. 
193 °) ‘ Souvenirs sur Richard Strauss’. ||r 
also prefaced * Erritt sur la musique ' (1947) 
by Paul Dukas and Pierre l-aloVDc Rameau 
a Ravel’. Ilis translations include the 
librettos of ‘Tristan and Isolde’ and Schu¬ 
mann's 1 Genoveva ’, and songs by l.is/1 and 
Schubert. 

Samazeuilh's music is notable for elegance 
and distinction, and for careful and excellent 
writing, and in spite of traces of those in¬ 
fluences which belong to his p-riod, it reflects 
the composer's personality. 

M. I.. I*. & K. It. \|. 

Him.* SAMAiemu, GesTAVT, • Mu.. dc .. 

temps: chronicpict rt souv>riin * 11’jn,, iqj- . 

Samlirrlc, F. F. Ste Dv..fak (• Jmrf Kjjo.D Tvt ’. 
■iicisl. ni.). Kov.ifovic C M.uCj ItroiMck inciiL m. , 

SAMFUNDET TIL UDGIVELSE AF 
DANSK MUSIK (Society for the Publica¬ 
tion of Danish Music). A society founded 
in 1871. Its publications, issued annually, 
include instrumental and \ocal works and 
incidental music by Danish composers of all 
periods. Many of the orchestral works are 
printed only in reduction for pianoforte solo 
or duct.. The dates in brackets denote the 
years of issue. 


rin»r 'him 

V«»l. I. Kunrrn. F. I.. 1 .. Incidental mm for 'G* 
(I.. Kruse) 18721. 

II. 11 .Mini.mu. J. I*, r... Incidental mui 
Syvsoverdas * J. I„ Heiberg), Op. Jo It 

III. Knlilaii. F.. Incidental musk for * \\ 
SlMkcsiieare * C. J. Hr. Op. 7 . f,8 73 

IN . Hartmann, J. I*. E., Overture an«l intn 
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for * Hakon Jarl" < A. OchlcmchlaRer), Op. 40 

(1873). 

V. Hcise, P., * Tornero»e * (C. Ricliardt). for solo 
voices, chorus & orchestra (1874). 

VI. Lovensliold, ‘ Fra Skoven ved Furc'O ’. idyllic 
concert overture. Op. 29 (1874). 

VII. Weyse, C. E. F.. Incidental mu.ic for ‘ Foleii 
paa Kenilworth * (Hans Andersen) 118771. 

N HI. Hansen, C. J.. Concert Overture in Emajor 

'1875). 

IX. Hartmann. Johan. Music for * Raiders Del ’ 
(J. F.waid) (1876). 

X. Kuhlau. F., Overture to * Kurydicc i Tartarus’, 
Dp. 47 H« 77 ). 

XI. Hartniaiui. J. P. E.. Incidental music lor 
• I’tidine ’ fC. Borgaard). Op. jj 11878). 

XII. Lance-Mu Her, 1 \ K., • Tove operetta. Op. 7 
11879). 

XIII. .Vhub, J. A. P, ‘Christi D.«l\ oratorio 
. (J. Baeyesenl (18791. 

XIV. Ilrite. P., Incidental music for ‘ Palnaloke ’ 
'Oc hlenscIdacer) (i 8 .*lo . 

X\ . irohlich. J. F., * F.rifc Nlrnviilt harndoin *. 

i.anantic ballet u\. lion,.villr). Op. 51 

1 18801. 

XVI. Ilartinaun. J. I*. I.. 1 Korvireriir \ nixra 
IE llrrU). Op. th iKHji. 

\\ II. Rendiv, V. I .. ’ Fjeldf.itpijin; *, svmphnnv 
for on he.it.1 on a poem bv I loir.1 lira liinanii, 
Op. t 6 (iR 8 a). 

W ill. Kuldau, F„ Ovett nr* to * I rdliuchrodrene 
fia Damask’ (Ochlent. hlatfe, , Op. 1 1V 
_ (1883). 

\l\. Ue\.e. C. E. F.. * Riforinatiotioratitila ’ 
). I . Ilribri.’ -. for mm'. v«<ic<% and pf |BR| >. 
\\. MjIIii.v, (>., Symphoii) in |) mi.. Op. 17 
1 188|). 

XXI. Ilarimai.n. I. I... ’ | i.k. <n-«iv,rlt> 

r.waWUlBUf.'. 

XXII. Win*line. A.. Concert Over tup in D mi., 
<>P. 14 D88',>. 

Will. Row 1.1.Id. I... • Henrik ott ll. ( . 
Windier . for solo voices, thorns A: onhestra, 
Op. 1} f|RA6). 

Hartmann. J. |*. I .. Cantata for 7 «lli biitl.dav 
*>l Kim* ( liii.tiaii IX I . Iteike 1 , for *olo voices, 
(horu. and ors In .in, i >p. 81 188H). 


Srco\u Sicks 

N-d. I. I an.-e.Muller, |*. |.„ Cantata for r.\hibilion of 
Scandinavian Art and Industry m iHUII, for 
s«lo voice, iliorus A onlicstra. Op. 97 DHII9), 

II. Hartmann. Emil, Symphony No. J. in D ina.. 

Op. 42 (1889). 

III. Urndit, V..' Sommetklangr lia Nsd-Rusland *: 

Svni|*liony No. 2, m I) ina.. Op. 20 iRihi). 

IV. Mallrne. O, Prologue to • Ikn pyldne 
I-ei.-ei.de ’ Ixxiirfellovs . for solo, cliotus & 
orchestra. Op. 2-, 1890 . 

V. Hartmann. J. I*. E., • |.a Lfgcndr do I luym ’. 
ballet A. Ikiutnonville), < >p. (»7. 

N I. Homri.ijii, C. P I... * Aladdin ’. fairy opera 
_<i8ojb 

\ II. Windine. A.. Symphony in C mi.. Op. j<) 
iflni). 

VIII. Carle. N. W.. and Hartmann. J. P. |'... ‘ Kt 
1 'olko.icn’. ballet ' V IS ,nrn<-m die < f ■ fS<> 4 > . 

IX. M a Bine, <».. ’ I>ct llelit-e l.and ’ <C. Rich ndt) 
f.u s«|o voices. chorus & orchestra, Op. 46 
1 1807). 

X. (iade. N. W.. ' B dd- rs I >4oin ’ ,\. Hera), for 
vdo sokes. <h<>r>.s & orchestra '18*17:. 

XI. Kune. I-., * l»rii irek.ii.icde liar’. 

1 L. Christiansen) fc. 18081. 

XII. Class. I... * Sommerliv ’, suite for orchestra. 
Op- *7 (1899). 

XIII. Ilrise. I’.. Overture to ’ Marsk Sii« * 
'C. HaiMli) (1899). 

XIV. Hartmann J. P. F... ■Valkyrie,,’, ballet 

A. Ilournonsdlr . Op. bj (1900). 

XV. Mallimr. J.. ‘Kuwala’ (Ossian). for solo 
v«a«es. chorus A; op hestra (c. 1901 .. 

XVI. loanee-Muller. P. E.. • Middclaklcrlie ’ <H. 

I lijrhinann), melodrama for solo voire.. « horns 
k oreheslra. Op. 95 (e. 1902). 

XVII. Ilrise, P. Rus.ian Cantata Hostmp 

(i9“3‘- 1 

XVIII. Hartmann. J. P. E..Concert Iiitr-xluciioii 
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(C. Richarde) for solo voice, chorus & orchestra 
(1903'. 

XIX. Bcndix, V., Symphony No. 3 . in A mi.. 
9 p. 23. 

XX. Horneman, C. F. E.. Incidental music to 
'Kabnus * (Paludan-Mullcr). 

XXI. Nielsen, Carl. 1 Helios \ overture. Op. 17. 

XXII. Langc-Mullor. P. E., Cantata for the 
, centenary of Hans Andersen's birth. Op. 71. 

XXIII. Class, Louis. Symphony No. 3. in D ma.. 
, Op. 30. 

XXI Mailing, O., Octet for strings. Op. 50 

<1907). 

XXV. Horneman. C. F. F... • Kampen mod 
Musernc ’ (K. Gjellerup), Pt. 1 (1907); Pt. 2 
I 9 <> 8 ). 

XXVI. Barnekow. C., Quintet for 2 violins. 2 
violas it cello. Op. 20. 

XXVII. Scalabrini. P.. Music to * Kacrlighed 
udon Stromper' (J. H. \Vessel) (1909). 

XXVIII. l.ange-Moller. P. E-, Prologue and 
Epilogue to * Agnete og Havmandcn' (F.. 
Blaumiiller), for chorus & orchestra. Op. 73 
( 1910). 

XXIX. I.ange-.Muller. P. F... Cantata for tl>c 
centenary of the Liberation of the Serfs, June 

. 9 p- 36 (tot 1). 

XXX. Nielsen. Ludolf, Symphony No. 2, in E ma.. 

Op. 19 (1911). 

XXXI. Buxtehude. Diderik, Selected compositions 
for organ and chamber music arranged for pf. 
duet by C. Barnekow. 

XXXII. Barnekow. C.. Idylls for string orchestra. 
Op. 29 0913). 

XXXIII. Henrichson. R.. * SatKt Ham Hymne 
vo,cc - chorm '' orchestra. Op. 8 (1913). 
XXXIV. Class, L., Symphony No. 4. in L mi.. 
Op. 43 (1914*. 

XXXV. Helsted. C.. ' S ort Lan<l * (C. Rkha.dtl, 
fur solo voices, chorus & orchestra. Op. 30 

XXXVI. Matthisondlansen, CL, ‘ Drapafor 
orchestra (1915). 

XXXVII. Cade, N. \V.. 'Sanct llansaften Spil * 
(Oehlensehbger) (composed in 1886; cotn- 
..J'lflcd b>' R. I. I.anggaard) (1916). 

XXXVJII. Rosenfeld. I„. * Bj. rgpigen * (Hauch), 
lor solo voices. chorus & orchestra (I 9 l 6 ). 

Nielwn. C„ Symphony No. 2 ('The 
Four temperaments *). Op. 16 ( 1917'. 

XL Hartmann. I. P. E., • O.b Lehmann* 1C. 
Ploug). for men s chorus, pf. duct & bass in»tru- 
merits (1917). 


Tmihii Stans 

\ ol. I. Hclstcd. G.. Concerto for violin & orchestra. 
Op. 27 (I 9 l 8 ). 

II. Lange-Muller, P. E.. ' 1848 Cantata for the 
Veterans Festival. 1898. for baritone, men's 
chorus & wind instruments (1919). 

III. Glass, I... Fantasy for pf. solo. Op. « || 0 t 9 >. 

IV. Borresen, H.. ‘Kaddara: Folkelis-sb.lleder 
fra (•ronl.ind * (C. Norman-Hansent, for sob 
s’otces. chorus & orchestra 1919-20). 

V. Nielsen. Ludolf. * Dronning Margrrthe * (O. 
Lenicke), for solo voices, chorus & orchc-ti.i 
(1912). 

VI. TofTt. A.. * Vifandaka *. opera (E. Christian¬ 
sen) (1922). 

VII. Ilelstcd, <L, String Quartet in F mi.. Op. 33 
( 1922 ). 


SvppLr mi ntary Vou sirs raosi 

189', 10 1918. 

"895) I Barnekow. C.. Eight Finnish Folk Poems 
(R. Hertzbcrg) ; 

Six Songs by Finnish poets, (or soprano with 
pf.. Op. it. 

, _ IJ- Matthison-Hansen, G.. Album for pf. 

1B97) I. Beehgaard. J.. Selected Characteristic pieces. 
H. Mailing, J.. Eight Scottish Folksoncs, Op. 2. 
'•JP 8 } . iJ 3r,man ". Emil, Selected Songs. 
ft 899 > I. Dupont-Hansen. CL, Pieces for pf.. Op. 1. 

, . V- Ef'ehe.C. A..Six Songs C Bondeliv i Norge*). 

(1900I I. Winding, A., ' Genrebillrdcr ' for pf. .from 
Op. 15). 


II. Winding, A,, Songs (KlausGroth) fromOpn. 2 
and 14. 

(1901) Lcmbcke, G. A., Selected Songs. 

(1902) I. Ravnkilde. N., Four Pieces for pf., Qp. 2. 

II- Ravnkilde. N., Four Songs. 

(1905) Barnekow, C.. Four Folksongs from the Russian 
(lhor Lange), for soprano or tenor with pf.. 
Op. 14. 

II. Barnekow, C., ‘Nocturnes' (T. Lange) for 
baritone with pf.. Op. 19. 

11906) I. BarihoJdy, J., 4 Solomons Sang i Vingaarden 
Op. 15. 

II. Bartholdy, J., ‘ Tannlbuser \ song cycle 
(H. Drachmann) for baritone or mezzo-soprano. 
(1918) Fabricius, J., • Brogede Blade eight pieces for 
pf. 

Fot'RTH Srmis 

‘ Dania Sonans *; Sources of musical history in 
Denmark: 

Vol. I (Pt. t). Pederson, Mogens, ' Pratum Spirituale 
1620. 

(Pt. 2). Pederson, Mogens, ' Madrigal! a cinque 
voci, libro primo 1608, ed. by Knud Jeppcscn 
(• 933 )- K . D. 

SAMINSKY, Lararc (b. nr. Odessa, 0 Nov. 
1882). 

American composer, conductor and writer 
on music, of Russian birth. As a young 
student he was deeply interested in mathema¬ 
tics and philology, lie attended the Univer¬ 
sity of St. Petersburg and studied music with 
Liadov and Rimskv-Korsakov at the Imperial 
Conservatory there. From 1915 to 1918 he 
conducted symphony concerts at Tiflis and 
in 1917 became director of the People’s 
Conservatory of that city. 

In 1920, after some time in Paris and a 
period spent as musical director of the Duke 
of York's Theatre in London, he went to the 
U.S.A., of which country he became a citizen. 
He was one of the founders of the League of 
Composers (1923) and has been music director 
of Temple Kmanu-El in New York since 1924- 
He has officiated as guest conductor with 
several American and European symphony 
orchestras, and since 1936 has been director 
of the Three Choirs Festival of New York. 
He is the author of ‘ Music of Our Day 
(1932) and * Music of the Ghetto and the 
Bible’ (1934). Among his numerous com¬ 
positions the following may be mentioned : 

Opera-ballet ' The Vision of Arid * (i 9 ' 3 )- 
Opera-ballct ‘ The Plague'. Gagliarda ' (1928). 
Opera-ballet ' Jephlha'. Daughter’ (1928). 

Opera ' Julian, the Apostate Cae»ar ’ (> 939 >- 
Ballet * lament of Rachel' (1920). 

Sabbath Morning Service for the Synagogue. 

Holiday Sen ice for the Synagogue. ....... r nr 

‘ Three Sacred Songs of Jemmen and Palestine for 
chorus & organ or orch. (1913)-. . * , 

Psalm CXXXVII for soprano, baritone, chorus a •* 

Symphony No^s. ‘City of Solomon and Christ' for 
chorus & orch. (1932)- . * •. nf(f , 

Psalm XCIH for soprano, chorus, cbr.. pT. P fl 

‘ De profund is' for tenor, chorus & organ (1938)- 
1 Choruses from American poetry ( 1937 - 40 ) 


.. in poe 

1 . Newfoundland Air (Thoreau). 

2. Luke Hovergol (Robinson). 

3. Prelude to Man (Chard Smith). 

Symphony No. 1, * Of the Rivers <,' 9'4 • 
Symphony No. 2. ‘ Of the Summits (1918). 
Symphony No. 3. * Of the Seas (1924). 
Symphony No. 4 (1927)- , , . 

' Ausonia : Italian Pages for orch. (i93°)- 
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‘ To a New World * for orch. (1932). 

‘ Three Shadow ’ for orch. (1935). 

' Stilled Pageant ’ for orch. (1937). 

• Pueblo: a Moon Rhapsody ’ for orch. (1936). 

Suite ‘ East to West' for orch. 1 1940). 

' Songs of the Three Queens ' for soprano & chamber 
orch. (1936). 

• Chassidic Suite ' for vn. or cello & small orch. (1937). 
' 1.names of Women 1 for mezzo-soprano & 10 insts. 

(. 19 * 5 ). 

| Venice ’ for 10 insls. (1927). 

‘ F.on Hours ’ for 4 voices & 4 insts. ( 1933 ). 

‘ Rye Septet 1 with voice (i 9 » 2 ). 

Also pf. pieces, songs. &c. 

N. b.. adds. 

Him. -Petit, Raymond. ' i.azare Saminsky el la 
musique hlbratque * (Rev. Mut., Jan. 1929). 
SabakeykV. I... Article in ‘ Musikhlatter de* Anbruch *, 
Mar. 1930, p. 127. 

Slommsky. N.. Article in * Modem Music *. Jan.-Feb. 
' 935 - 

SAMMARCO, Mario (b . Palermo, 13 
Dec. 1873; d. Milan, 24 Jan. 1930). 

Italian baritone singer. He was taught 
singing by Antonio Cantclli, made his first 
appearance at the Tealro dal Verinc at Milan, 
in Puccini's * I.c villi *, and soon established 
his position. He first visited London in 1904 
with a high reputation, and his first ap|»ear.incc 
as Scarpia in * Tosca on 19 Oct. at Govern 
Garden, proved that report had not exagger¬ 
ated his merits. He displayed a beautiful 
baritone voice, high in range — easily reaching 
g' — rich and sweet throughout its compass 
and under perfect control. He sang annually 
at Covent Garden till 1914, was engaged by 
I iainnierstcin for the Manhattan Opera House 
in New York in the winter of 1907, and 
returned to the same theatre in the two 
following years. His favourite characters 
were Rigolctto, Don Juan, Ialstull', I ago and 
Tonio l’agliacci ’). 

Saminarco also sang in many operas con¬ 
temporary with him, among them Giordano's 
‘ Andrea Chenier ', Franchclti's * Germania ’, 
Leoncavallo’s * La Za/a ’ and Saint-Sacns's 
* Henry VIII \ At various times he appeared 
in Moscow, St. Petersburg, Naples, Madrid 
and Buenos Aires. In 1918 he joined the 
board of directors of the Tealro alia Scab, 
Milan. s. 11. p., rev. 

SAMMARTINI (San Martini), Giovanni 
Battista ( b . Milan, 1698; d. Milan, 15 Jan. 
>775)- 

Italian organist and composer. He was a 
brother of Giuseppe Sainmartini, who was his 
senior by several years. G. B. Sammanini 
spent almost bis entire working life at Milan, 
apart from occasional visits to princely courts 
for special musical events. He first gained 
a reputation as a composer of church music 
and served as organist at several churches 
while still in his twenties. Quanta, who 
visited Milan in 1726, was only mildly im¬ 
pressed by what he heard of Sammartini’s 
music, which he grouped with that of the now 
forgotten composer Fiorini. 1 

1 M irpur*. ‘ IIUtoriKh-kriiische Bcytra<e \ I. 336. 


3 ‘J 5 

From 1730 until 1770 Sammartini was 
organist of the nunnery church of Santa Maria 
Maddalcna, where the excellent voices of the 
nuns (if wc arc to believe the tributes of 
Quanta) inspired him to write innumerable 
musical settings of the Psalms and the ordinary 
of the Mass, besides motets, generally with 
instrumental accompaniment. As time went 
on he became increasingly interested in the 
inabilities of instrumental combinations, and 
while he was not averse from writing for the 
theatre as well as the church, he turned his 
mind to the problems set by the symphony, 
w hich, in spite of the pioneer work of Vivaldi, 
Scarlatti, Telemann, Agrell and their con¬ 
temporaries, was still a lluid and ill-defined 
musical form. He wrote his first four-move¬ 
ment symphony in 1734, and its performance 
at Milan attracted the attention of practising 
musicians and musical patrons. According to 
Curpani *, the Count of Harrach, governor of 
Austrian la>mbardy, had been the first to 
introduce Sammartini’s music to Vienna : 

1 1 was an witiziidiit; »u««e*. aitd l»c« ainc all thr rajrc 
iti that lance capital. wlicrc mu*ic i* In-Id to lir a very 
azi,cable pastime. Count I'alli (IMIfIv J. viand , hatted- 
•y* >1 Hungary, Count Seltonbom nncl Count Moriiln 
nvalle I r, in obtaining the I ue*l 11 repositions »1 

.Noinnurtiiu, whnh were beai.l almo.t every Jay at their 
IMHIIIi. 

I be coni|N>ser's fame spread across southern 
I ranee and Germany to such an extent that 
he came to In- eagerly sought after as a teacher. 
Gluck, who was introduced to him at Milan 
by Count Meld, became bis pupil for four 
year*, from 1737 to 1741. and undoubtedly 
learnt more about thematic development and 
the combined use of vocal and instrumental 
resources than about pure counterpoint. 

Many visitors to Milan, including Mozart, 
Burney and Myslivefek, beard Saminartini’s 
symphonies and quartets for the first time. 
Myslivrtek, the Bohemian composer, was 
heard to say that Sammartini was the true 
predecessor of Haydn and the model on 
which Haydn was trained. Gricsingcr's en¬ 
quiry into this statement, and Haydn’s refuta¬ 
tion of it, has provoked much discussion since 
its publication in 1U10 1 : 

I asked Haydn whether lie had heard Sammartiui’s 
wuil in hi* youth, and what he thought of him as a 
composer. Haydn replied that lie had indeed heard 
.'sammanini s music, l»ui had never prized ii. for Sam- 
marimi was a dauber. He laughed when I mentioned 
MytliveCek« pretentious discovery, and said that hr 
recognized as l.is model only C. P. E. Hat h. 

In recent years Torrcfranca, seizing upon the 
word “dauber”, has written in defence of 
Sammartini 4 , whom he considers to he one 
of the most influential figures in the early 
experimentation with symphonic form. He 

* Carpani. 1 Lc llaydine * (Milan. 1812), p. 6t. 

* Gnomgec. * lh0z.4phis.he Notizen uber Josef 
Haydn . p. 14. 

f V? foni . e •‘ dl ‘ imb.attaca.tr 

t.. IS. Narnmartini |Riv. Mus. It., 1915). 
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does not, however, claim him as an inventor 
of that form «, and his views are largely 
shared and supported by Sondheimer, who 
likewise sides with Carpani in admitting a 
certain amount of influence upon the early 
works of Haydn.* There is certainly more 
than a trace of Sammartini’s influence upon 
Mozart in the latter composer's ‘ Milanese 
Quartets ', which have all the essentials of 
the style galanl, yet lack the harmonic colour 
and the purposeful counterpoint of the later 
sets of quartets. 

Sammartini’s own style was a great advance 
on that of Veracini and Tartini, whose concern 
with violinistic figuration often took prece¬ 
dence over problems of form and content. 
Sammartini, with his solid ecclesiastical back¬ 
ground and his complete understanding of 
vocal as well as instrumental technique, was 
able to produce a finely balanced sequence of 
movements which made musical sense, no 
matter whether they were scored for quartet 
alone or strings and wind, or whether the 
form itself was a three- or four-movement 
design. The final movement was generally a 
minuet. Sammartini’s greatest contribution 
to classical grace and elegance was his sensitive 
handling of the melodic line, for this was of 
more significance than the inner parts or the 
bass, in spite of the fact that the bass line was 
often freed from the conventional tic to the 
continuo, and thereby became more active 
and more disposed to share in motivical play 
with the three parts above. The melody is 
never overdressed or weighed down with orna¬ 
ment, and it is worthy of note that the slow 
movements in many of Saminartini's sym¬ 
phonies arc extremely short, thus tending to 
preclude the usual decorative adjuncts to a 
slowly moving melodic line. 

Sammartini’s works are said to number 
more than 2000, and Carpani tells us that the 
musical archives of the Pa Iffy family alone con¬ 
tained more than a thousand compositions by 
him. It still remains for his works to be com¬ 
pletely catalogued and classified. Apart from 
hitner, the catalogues of La Laurcncic (' In- 
ventaire critique du Funds IHanrhcton ’) and 
Saint-Foix (S.I.M.G., 1914), also those of 
Hund (B.M., Add. MSS 31994) and Gulston 
(B.M., Add. MSS 24356) should be consulted. 
Many works by Martinelli and Pcrgolcsi were 
published under the name of Sammartini. and 
one well-known cello Sonata in G major is 
still published as the work of Sammartini, 
though it forms one of a set of twelve written 
by Giuseppe Dali' Abaco. Further, it has 
been proved that a number of G. B. Sam¬ 
martini’s sonatas were published in Paris 

* Torrcfranca. * Lc origini della sinfooia G. B. 

S. inmariini ' (ibid., 1913). 

1 Sondheimer, * G. B. Sammartini ’ (Z.M.W., 1920. 

P- «J). 


under the name of his brother Giuseppe. 
Several modern editions of the sonatas, trios 
and symphonies have been published in 
Germany and Italy. d. w. s. 

Bibl.—Clsari, G., * Sei sonate nottumi di G. B. Sam- 
martini ’ (Riv. Mu*. It., 1917). 

Koncaclia, G., ' Una sonata inedita di G. B. Sammar¬ 
tini ‘ (1 bid., 1938). Also footnotes. 

S/e alio Gluck (pupil). Jommelli (collab. in cantata 
' Rcggia dci lati ’). Symphony, p. a to. 

SAMMARTINI (San Martini), Giuseppe 

(b. Milan, c. 1693; d. ? London, c. 1750). 

Italian oboist and composer, brother of the 
preceding. He established himself in his 
native town as first oboist of the Opera during 
the early years of the 18th century and began 
to write both instrumental and vocal music 
which carried his fame far into France and 
England. His oratorio ‘ La calunnia delusa ’ 
was performed in 1724, but he did not neglect 
the oboe, for Quantz, visiting Milan in 1726, 
classed him as an executant with the violinists 
Madonis and Vivaldi, and singled him out as 
almost the only good wind player at the Milan 
Opera. Early in the following year Sam¬ 
martini travelled to England via Paris, where 
the publisher Lcclerc issued the Trio Sonatas, 
Op. 2. Once in London, Sammartini found 
no difficulty in obtaining a position as oboist 
at the King’s Theatre, and he also found time 
for teaching and composition. A further set 
of sonatas was published in Oct. 1727, and 
others followed at frequent intervals, usually 
from the presses of Walsh and Simpson. The 
1738 set did not apparently sell quickly 
enough to please the composer, for he de¬ 
stroyed not only all the unsold copies but also 
the plates. The gossip thus occasioned did 
much to assure a warm welcome to the re¬ 
issue, made by Johnson of Cheapside. 

In London Sammartini first appeared in 
public, according to Burney*, at a benefit 
concert for Signor Piero at the Little Theatre 
in the Haymarket. He also played at Cam¬ 
bridge when Greene had his Mus.I). exercise 
performed. Greene, Bononcini and, later, 
Frederick Prince of Wales, gave him every 
encouragement, and he appeared at many 
of the chamber concerts in Hickford s Room 
between 1732 and 1744. Eventually he Iclt 
the Opera, and Hawkins 4 tells us that he "as 
received into the household of the Prince o 
Wales 

upon the fooling of a domc*tic. and appointed lm"« r or 
director of the chamber mu*ic to hi* royal highncw.. • • 

A* a performer on the hautboy. Martini was 
the create*! that the world ha* ever know. Before n 
time the tone of the inurnment wa* rank, "?“• |he 
hand* of the able*! proficient*, hard, and gating to tM 
ear; by great study and application and b> ^ 
peculiar management of the iced, he^ c0 "' |ha , 

produce such a tone a* approached the neare*t to 
of the human voice of any we know. 

While in royal service, Sammartini continued 
to compose, broadening his musical puruev 

• History, IV. 649. * H“‘ or * V. 37 <>. 
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with dance music (for a pastoral written by 
the prince) and masques, one of which is a 
musical setting of Congreve's 1 The Judgment 
of Paris The manuscripts of these works 
arc still preserved in the Royal Library. 

Such was the reputation of Giuseppe Sam* 
martini that many compositions by his brother, 
Giovanni Battista, were published under Giu¬ 
seppe’s name. His sonatas have a charm and 
brilliance which is enhanced in the Op. 3 
set by a tendency, noted on the title-page, to 
do away with the continue, thus producing a 
genuine string trio. D . \ v . s . 

Su alto Judgment of Pari* 1 Congreve, masqueK 

SAMMONS, Albert (Edward) (b . London, 
23 Feb. 1886). 

English violinist. He was a pupil of his 
father, an amateur musician. He had a few 
desultory lessons front John Saunders and 
Frederick Wrist-llill, but must be considered 
mainly as a self-taught artist, yet commanding 
a line, apparently r|!i,rilr\s technique which 
plat es him among tin* most capable of living 
violinists. 

Happening to attract the attention of Sir 
Thomas B. reliant, who heard him play the 
Mendelssohn Concerto at the Waldorf Hotel 
in 1908, Sammons received an engagement 
as leader of the llcerham orchestra, a post 
he retained for live years, during which lie 
took part in some fifty operas and ballets. 
His early successes as a soloist included 
appearances at a Patron's Fund Concert at 
Queen's Hall, at the Harrogate Symphony 
concerts and at the Philharmonic Society, 
of which lie he.ame leader. making .«favour¬ 
able impression by bis playing of the solo in 
Strauss's 1 IIcldcnlchcn '. In 1912 he played 
before King George V in the Saint-Saens 
Concerto, the composer l>cing prevent. 

Sammons loured in Germany in the spring 
of 1913 with the Russian Ballet under Mon- 
trux, passing the summer season of the 
year at the Diep|te Casino, where lie had 
some useful ex|>eriencc in concerto playing. 
Later lie won great distinction in lamdon 
and the provinces by his interpretation of 
the Elgar Concerto, a work singularly suited 
to his temperament and mentality, and also 
by bis competent quartet leading, lie was 
for nine years leader of the London String 
Quartet, playing in many first performances, 
lie also introduced several new works at a 
series of sonata recitals given in conjunction 
with the pianist William Murdoch, whose 
partnership with him lasted for many years. 

I lie Delius violin Concerto was edited by 
Sammons and the solo part to some extent 
rewritten. His own compositions include 
a Phantasy Quartet for strings (Cohhett 
prize), several violin solos and books of studies. 

At a Cobbett competition among British 
violin makers, held at the .Eolian Hall on 19 


Feb. 1923 he played behind a screen on a 
new violin by Alfred Vincent against a Strad, 
the former, upon which he now habitually 
plays, gaining the suffrage of the audience. 

Sammons is professor of the violin at the 
R.C.M. in London. w. w. c. 

SAMORI (Opera). See Vocler. 
SAMOTULINUS, Venceslaus. See Wac- 

I.AW OF SZAMOTULY. 

SAMPSON, George (b. Bristol, 24 July 
iB*ji ; d. Brisbane, 23 Dec. 1949). 

English organist and conductor. He 
studied with George Risclcy and Harford 
Lloyd and occupied various organist's posts 
in England from 1878 10 1898. In the latter 
year he went to Australia, settling at Brisbane, 
where he thereafter held the ap|x.intincni> «,| 

City Organist, organist of St. John’s Cathedral 
musical adviser to Queensland University and 
musical adviser and examiner to the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction. He formed and 
conduc ted the Sampson Orchestra, whic h later 
bee amc the Queensland Symphony ()rc liestra. 
and he also conducted the Brisbane Musical' 
Union (now Stale and Municipal Choir) in 
1898-1943. He composed much church 
music and wrote Rhythm : its Power and its 
Neglect * A Textbook of the Pianoforte ', 

SAMPSON, Peggie. See Gau 1 lie's Mo ve; 

I KIO. 

SAMPSON, Richard b. ?, r. 1 i-r, . ,/ 
Kcclcshall, 25 Sept. ,554). *' 

English ecclesiastic and composer. He is 
hrst heard of .,v receiving £10 from Sir Robert 
Southwell on a diplomatic mission to Antwerp 
in 1511. In 1513-16 lie was in Wolscy's 
service and represented him at Tournai, where 
became proctor on ,2 Jan. ,5,7.1 I„ , 5ao 

IT a,,d bcc -«me Dean of St. 

Stephen s, Westminster, and on 1 Apr 1522 
a canon at St. Paul's Cathedral. I, was not 
“M'* 1523 that hr became Dean of the Chapel 
Royal, at a salary of £33:6:8 per annum. 

In the ,530s moreover, he had revenues from 

°I . • inC,udi »K «'*«■ deaneries 

of Lichfield and Windsor, neither of whic h 
required residence, for on 20 Fe b. 153G i„. 
Isreame coadjutor and in June Dean of St. 

I aul s, the latter appointme nt also becoming 
non-resident, since he became Bishop of 
Winchester the same month. Hood (,« Bibl 1 
gives other details ,>f his ecclesiastical career 

Til iT OVC ‘ ° f ‘ ,, . ,CaS ‘ SOfnc <> f «»><* measures 
•A the Reformation, «n ,538 expressing himself 

agamv, such novelties" as the singing of any 
part of the scrv.ee in English, and on 29 May 
1^40 he was imprisoned in the 'lower of 
L«mdon for sending alms to an adherent to 

RovM 7 ™ fj,,h o nd dr ' ,riv ' d of <»*«-• Chapel 
Ro>al deanery. But he was released More 

*** - * 5 . 0 , „ 
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long, and on 3 Mar. 1543 became Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. He was one of six 
bishops who voted for the retention of the old 
service books. He was buried in the parish 
church of Ecclcshall, Staffordshire. 

Sampson ceased to work as a musician after 
about 1540, but before that he had performed 
musical functions, especially at St. Paul's, as 
his predecessor. Pace', had done before him. 
Two compositions of his are known: the 
motets ‘ Psallitc felices, protccti culmine rose 
purpurcc’ for 4 voices*, a long setting of a 
Latin song in honour of Henry VIII, and 
‘ Quam pule lira cs, arnica ’ for 5 voices*, both 
in the B.M. (Roy. Lib. 11 E xl/i ib). 

j. m. (ii), rev. 

Him..—Flood, W. H. Grattan, • Early Tudor Com- 
posers (Oxford, 1925). 

SAMSON. Oratorio by Handel. Words 
compiled by Newburgh Hamilton from 
Milton’s ' Samson Agonistcs', * Hymn on the 
Nativity * and ' Lines on a Solemn Musick ’. 
The autograph of the work is in the Roy. Lib., 
B.M., and contains the following dates: End 
of first part. “ 29 Sept. 1741 ” ; end of second 
part, '• •> [/.e. Sunday] 11 Oct. 1741 end 
of chorus " Glorious hero ", " Fine dell' Ora¬ 
torio, S.D.G., London, G. F. Handel, «v 
|i.e. Thursday] 29 Oct. 1741"; then the 
words “ Fine dell' oratorio ” have been struck 
out, and " Come, come ”, " Let the bright " 
and " Let their celestial " added, with a note 
at end, *' S.D.G. — G. F. Handel, 12 Oct. 
1742". Produced Covent Garden, 18 Feb. 

> 743 - 

SAMSON ET DALILA (‘Samson and 
Delilah ’). Opera in 3 acts by Saint-Sacns. 
Libretto by Ferdinand Lcmairc. Produced 
Weimar, Court Theatre (tram, by Richard 
Pohl as ' Simson und Drlila ’), 2 Dec. 1877. 
1st perf. in France, Rouen, 3 Mar. 1890; 1st 
at Paris Opera, 23 Nov. 1892. tst in U.S.A., 
New York (in French), 8 Feb. 1895. tst in 
England, London, Covent Garden Theatre (in 
French), 26 Apr. 1909. 4 

SAMUEL, Adolphe (b . Liege, 1 r July 
1824; d. Ghent, 11 Sept. 1898). 

Belgian composer and critic. He studied 
painting at first, but at the same time attended 
the Liege Conservatory in 1831-34. Having 
turned entirely to music, he entered in 1840 
the Brussels Conservatoire, the family having 
settled there. Having won the Prix de Rome 
in 1845, he first went to Ixripzig to continue 
his studies with Mendelssohn and then, after 
staying in Berlin, Dresden, Prague and Vienna, 
spent two years in Italy. In 1853 he made 

1 For details of Pace's musical activities uf PvcofT 
and KiDroRD. 

* There is a Tudor rose on fol. a of the MS. 

* Printed in O.H.M., II. 

* There had been a coneert performance in English, 
trails, by F,ug<nc Oudin. at Covent Garden on 25 Sept. 
1893 . 


friends with Berlioz in London and afterwards 
corresponded with him.* He became pro¬ 
fessor at the Brussels Conservatoire in 1850, 
founded popular concerts in 1865 and in 1869 
annual festivals of classical music performed in 
the southern railway station of Brussels. He 
contributed criticism toa number of newspapers 
and periodicals. In 1871 he became director 
of the Ghent Conservatory. 

Samuel’s works include the operas 'll a 
rcv£ ’ (1845), ‘ Giovanni da Procida ’ (1847), 
‘ Madeleine ’ (1849), ‘ Les Deux Pr6tendants ’ 
(•850), ‘ L’Heurc dc la rctraitc * (1851); 
oratorio ' Amor lex aeterna ’, church music, 
6 cantatas; 7 symphonies (the last, ‘ Chrisms', 
with chorus), symphonic poem ' Roland A 
Ronccvaux ’ and an Overture for orcli.; 2 
stg. 4tcts; pf. pieces; songs, &c. e. b. 

SAMUEL, Harold (6. London, 23 May 
1U79; d. London, 15 Jan. 1937). 

English pianist. He studied the pianoforte 
under Dannrcuthcr and composition under 
Stanford at the R.C.M. in London. His 
playing of the major clavier works of Bach 
early attracted attention there and among 
cultivated musicians in general, but it was 
not until 1921, when lie gave a week of daily 
Bach recitals in London, that his powers were 
appreciated by the wider public. They 
were indeed considerable; he played Bach 
with an extraordinary' clarity, sobriety and 
sense of shape, and he knew the whole of that 
master’s clavier repertory so thoroughly that 
he was able to play any work named to him 
from memory at a moment’s notice. He was 
much in demand also for the keyboard parts 
in Bach’s concertos and sonatas, and indeed 
lie was in danger of paying the penalty of the 
specialist, for he was more and more rarely 
asked to play music by any other composer. 
Yet his sympathies were wide : he played 
the Brahms concertos extremely well, lor 
instance, took an interest in modem music 
and was an ideal chamber-music pianist. 
He toured with much success in the U.S.A. 
and elsewhere. E * B> 

SAMUEL-ROUSSEAU. See Rousseau, 
Samuel. 

SAN CARLO, Teatro. See Naples. 

SAN MARTINI. See Sammartini. 

SANCES, Giovanni Felice (b. Rome, 
c. 1600; d. Vienna, 24 Nov. 1679). 


Italian tenor singer and composer. 


He 


entered the imperial chapel in Vienna as a 
singer in 1637, became vice Kapellmaslei01 
1 Oct. 1649 and Kapellmeister on 1 Oct. 1009_ 
He was a prolific composer who produced 
so much that J. J. Fux wrote to the emperor 
in ,7,5: “ The greater part of the chapel is 
still filled with his compositions . 
these were 3 operas, 4 oratorios, 4 b 00 * 5 

’ Letters published in 
on Berlioz. 


part of Adolphe Jullien’s bool 
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SANCHEZ DE BADAJOZ 

‘ Canute a voce sola *, ‘ Capricci poctici ’ 
and 4 Tratteninienti musicali per camera \ 
He was one of the first composers to use the 
word 44 cantata ” for compositions for a 
single voice with instruments. The libretto 
of his opera * Apollo deluso produced in 
\ ienna on 9 June 1669, was by Draghi, the 
composer. His last opera, * Aristomcne 
Messcnio was produced there on 22 Dec. 

e. v. d. s., adds. 

S&nchcz de Badajoz, Garci. Set Badajoz. 

SANCHEZ DE FUENTES, Eduardo ( b . 

Havana, 3 Apr. 1874; d. Havana, 7 Sept. 
« 9 H)- 

Cuban composer. He studied with Ignacio 
Cervantes. At the age of eighteen he wrote 
a habanera, 4 Tu which attained great popu¬ 
larity. He composed six operas : * Yuinuri ’ 
(Havana, 26 Oct. 189H); * Naufrago', after 
Tennyson's ' Enoch Arden' (Havana, 31 
Jan. 1901); ' La dolorosa ’ (Havana, 23 Apr. 

1 9 1 ‘>J J ‘ Dorcya ’ (Havana, 7 Feb. 191B); 

‘ El caminante’ (Havana, 7 July 1921); and 
’ Kabelia ' (Havana, 22 June 19 42). Among 
his other works are an oratorio, * Navidad ' 
(Havana, 29 Dec. 1924), a symphonic poem, 

‘ Anacaona ’ (Havana, 2 Dec. 19281, and the 
ballet ‘ Diouc ’ (Havana, 4 Mar. 1940). lie 
was also active as collector of Cuban folksongs 
ami wrote several treatises on the subject, 
among them * 1.1 folklore en la inusica « ubana 

(Havana, 1923). s. s. 

Ibl..- Cumniii*, Alijo, • I.j IIIU.hu Cl I Cuba * 
f.Mrzi.o. |i|». I 1 - 17 - 

ih u . M„ * I n Rian music tgtal 1' ■ ompotiioi cubs 
l.ilu.iiil.) Sanchez dc I'iiciiIcs* (ll.isjna, i<,j| . 

Mshrlsi /, Ohianihi. ' Eduanlo S.nclirz dr lucnlet: 
in Mcmtiiiaiii ’ (Havana, i'jii . 

SANCHEZ MALAGA, Carlo* [b. Arc- 
(|uipu, 8 Sept. 1904). 

I’eruvian composer. After studying at the 
College of St. Francis at Arcquipa he breame 
a professor of theory at the Conscrvatorio 
Xacional de Music.1 of I.a Pat (1923-29). 
f rom 1930 to 1942 he taught at the Academia 
Xacional de Musica “ Al/cdo” at Lima, being 
director in 1932 and again since 1943. He is 
now director of the Lima Conservatory. He 
has also been director of the Imtituto dc 
Musica 44 Bach ”, president of the Peruvian 
Society of Authors and Composers and of the 
Socicdad Orquestal. He also conducts the 
choral class at the Conservatory. His works 
include mostly choral pieces, pianoforte music 
and songs. s F 

SANCHO PANZA (Operas). See *Cer- 

VANIF.S. 

SANCIO PANZA (Opera). Caldara. 

SANCTA SUSANNA (Opera). &* Hinde¬ 
mith. 

SANCTUS. The angelic hymn based on 
Isaiah vi. 3 and St. Matt. xxi. 9, sung in all 
liturgies at the beginning of the Anaphora or 
central section of the service. In the Roman 


rite it is introduced by the preface, sung by 
the celebrant, while the hymn itself is sung by 
the clergy and congregation, or by the choir, 
according to later usage. The original setting 
was in the simplest style of recitative like that 
of *be preface. Later plainsong settings were 
more elaborate. 

Various specimens survive of the setting of 
the Sanctus in prick-song. The first stage here, 
as elsewhere, was the setting of an organum or 
free voice-part against the plainsong, as in the 
following instance from the latter part of the 
Sanctus: 




The original may Ik- seen in facsimile in 
'Early English Harmony*', pi. xl. It belongs 
to the 14th century. This was but a step 
°n the way to developed polyphony. Another 
SaiKtus in three parts written by John Ik-net 
m the lir>t half of the 13th century is given 
•'* PP- 5 j» 5 * of the same volume, and this 
may Ik- cited as marking an intermediate stage 
°n the way to the great masters of the 16th 
rrntury. w. 11. 1. 

*' «»• Mas*. IN.«in*onir. 

Sand, George. Set AlUn (acquaintance). Chopin 
Mimm,.' CIhkIpv < Red Braid’. o|M-ru by Ih n.-dici . 

I ounlfiiiH M.;" au Dm Me ’ & • Claudio \ in< i.l. m.). 
(.oobyiuni G.ll. * t.onvurlo , opcia). Indy (‘ Maiiics. 
VNMMurs .opera project). Ka*l.|icrov f Consucln *. 
ojkiu, Koccbl.il (sum f„r unaccoinp. En*. hum). 
Machado J I-aurrana „,k.u Orclicr <’Convuclo \ 
oi-»- . Kcndano (do.,. Sennet (• Polite ladcltc \ 
puy MUi in. & opera). 

SANDBERGER, Adolf ( 4 . Wurzburg, 
19 Dec. i8Gj; d. Munich, 14 Jan. 1913). 

German musicologist and composer. After 
prolonged study in the principal cities of 
Europe he became curator of the musical 
department of the Stale Library at Munich 
in 1889 and lecturer on musical science at 
the University there in 1894, becoming pro¬ 
fessor of the University in 1900. His most 
important work has been as editor of the 
‘ Dcnkmaler dcr Tonkunst in Bayern*. He 
wrote much on general musical subjects, his 


I-nndon. Plain-Son* Society. 
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SANDERSON (James) 


interests ranging from Lassus to Cornelius 
(i6th-19th century). He was the editor of 
the complete edition of the works of Lassus. 
His most important literary works arc 
‘ Beitriige zur Geschichtc dcr bayrischen 
Hofkapcllc unter Orlando di Lasso ’, ‘ Leben 
und VVerkc dcs Dichtcrmusikcrs Peter Cor¬ 
nelius ‘ Cornelius's “ Cid ” ‘ Chabrier's 

“ Gwendoline ” ’, studies of the history of 
the Haydn quartet, of the spurious masses 
attributed to Mozart, etc. 

Among Sandberger's compositions the 
following may be named : 

Opera * Ludwig dcr Springer * (prod. Coburg, 1895). 
Opera ‘ Dcr Tod de* Kaiters' (unfinished). 

Symph. poem ‘ Viola ’. 

Symph. prologue * Riccio 
Overture to a Drama. 

* Ktinipmartch * for orch. 

2 String Quartets. 

2 Trios for vn., cello & pf. 

Sonata for vn. & pf. 

Also choral works, pf. pieces, songs, See. 

11. c. c., adds. 

Sandburg, Carol. Stt Schuinan (chorus). Swanson 
(3 songs). 

SANDERS, Robert (b . Chicago, 2 July 
1906). 

American composer. He studied at the 
Bush Conservatory, Chicago, and later in 
Rome under Respighi, Bustini and Dobici, 
and in Paris with Lioncourt and Brand. 
Sanders received a Fellowship from the 
American Academy in Rome, where compo¬ 
sitions of his were performed by the Orchestra 
dell' Augustco and other musical societies. In 
the U.S.A. performances have been numerous. 
The first performance of the violin Concerto 
took place at Rochester, N.Y.; the first concert 
performance of the ballet * L'Agiya * was 
given in the Hollywood Bowl, the same work 
later becoming part of 4 Tropical Review * in 
the Martha Graham Dance Company. The 
Symphony for concert band was first given in 
1944 by the Goldman Band. 

Sanders has held a number of scholastic 
and administrative posts. He was conductor 
of the Chicago Conservatory Symphony Or¬ 
chestra, also assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Civic Orchestra from 1933 to 1936. He 
taught counterpoint at the Meadvillc Theo¬ 
logical School and at the University of 
Chicago. He has been an organist and choir¬ 
master, has lectured on hymnology and liturgi¬ 
cal music, and was one of the editors of the 
4 Unitarian Hymnal \ In 1938 he became 
Dean of the School of Music at Indiana Uni¬ 
versity, and he is at present (1954) head of 
the Brooklyn College of Music in New York. 

Sanders’s earlier works were inclined to be 
romantic in kind and chromatic in idiom. 
Latterly he has grown closer to the French 
school and the neo-classic line of thought, his 
forms being more concise and closer knit, and 
his idiom a dissonant diatonicism. Like many 
other American composers he writes extremely 


well for brass instruments, his Symphony for 
concert band and the Quintet in B major for 
brass instruments being among his most 
effective works. The following is a list of his 
more important compositions: 

BALLET 

4 L’Agiya ’ (1944). 

CHORAL WORKS 

Psalm XXIII for unaccomp. chorus (1928). 

* Recessional * for chorus & organ (*933)- 

‘ Chanson of the Bells of Osney ' for unaccomp. chorus 
( 1938 ). 

• The Mystic Trumpeter * (Walt Whitman) for nar¬ 

rator, baritone, chorus & orch. (i 939 ' 4 >)- 
Cantata ‘ An American Psalm ’ for women's chorus, 
chamber orch. & organ (1945). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Suite for full orch. (1928). 

* Saturday Night' (1 933 )- 

• Scenes of Poverty and 'Foil ’ (1935). 

Little Symphony, G ma. ( 19371 - 

SOLO AND ORCHESTRA 

2 Songs for soprano (1928). 

Vn. Concerto. A mi. (t 933 >- 

BAND MUSIC 

Symphony, B? ma., for concert band (« 943 )- 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Trio. CS mi., for vn.. cello & pf. ( 19 * 8 ). 

String Quartet, A mi. (19391- 
Quintet. B n«a.. for brass insu. ( 194 a)- 
Rhaptody for flute, oboe, clar. 8e bassoon (19431- 
• Scherro and Dirge 1 for 4 trombones ( 194 a). 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

Vn. Sonata. C ma. (1938). 

Cello Sonata. G mi. (1933). 

Trombone Sonata (1945). 

P. O.-H. 

SANDERSON (or Saunderson), James 

(b. Washington, Durham, (bapt. 23 Apr.] 
1769; d. London, c. 1841). 

English composer. He had, from early 
childhood, a passion for music and, without the 
assistance of masters, so qualified himself that 
in 1783 he was engaged as violinist at the 
Sunderland theatre. In 1784 he went to 
Shields as a teacher of the violin and piano¬ 
forte, and met with much success. In t 7°7 
he was engaged as leader at the Ncwcastlc-on- 
Tync theatre and in 1788 at the Royal Saloon 
(later Astlcy’s Amphitheatre) in London, in 
1789 he made his first dramatic attempt d> 
writing instrumental interludes to I,,us,ra 
the several parts of Collins’s ‘ Ode on he 
Passions ’, which the eminent tragedian Georg 
Frederick Cooke was to recite on his bene 
night at Chester. His next work was Mane 
quin in Ireland, or Apollo and Daphne a 
Astley’s on 17 Sept. 1 79 2 - 1 ° 1 793 
engaged at the Royal Circus, afterward the 
Surrey Theatre, as composer and mu 
director, a post which he reumed for ntany 
years. There he brought out H q 
Mariner, or The Witch of the Oaks on 28 

May .796. His principal production during 

that period were 4 Hallowc cn (1 797 ) • 
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beard’ (1798), ‘Cora’ (1799) and 4 Sir 
Francis Drake ’ (1800) in which was the song 
“ Bound ’prentice to a waterman ”, which 
became so great a favourite with stage repre¬ 
sentatives of British sailors that it was con¬ 
stantly introduced into pieces in which a seaman 
formed one of the characters for fully half a 
century. His “Angling Duet’, originally 
composed for * The Magic Pipe', a pantomime 
produced at the Adclphi Theatre, also enjoyed 
a long popularity. He composed many pieces 
for the violin. \v. 11. 11., adds. 

In these pantomimes and operas, of which 
his output was enormous, he was associated 
with J. C. Cross, who wrote most of the 
words and contrived the scenic effects. The 
song “Coinin' thro’ the Rye’ is claimed by 
Chappell as originally appearing in one of 
these productions, • Harlequin Mariner', but 
the air is found in print in Scottish collections 
long before this, and there is sullkicnl evidence 
to show that Cross and Sanderson had merely 
adapted the song to London requirements. 

SANDERSON, Sibyl (b . Sacramento. 
California, 7 U«C. i«i>5; d. Paris, 15 May 

American soprano singer. Educated at San 
Francisco, she entered the Paris Conservatoire 
at the age of nineteen and there studied under 
•Sbriglia and Mathilde Marchesi. She made 
h« i debut in the title-part of Massenet's 

' Manon ' .it The Hague in 1888. Massenet, 
much impressed i»\ her voice, with its range 
o! three octaves, wrote for her * Lsdarinonde' 
ami later ‘Thais’; in (!•-• former she made 
h< 1 iiiM appearamc in Paris, .it the 1 
ConiKiur, in 1889. Although she also sang 
111 Brussels, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Loudon 
ami New York, her |x»pularity was chiclly 
confined to Park Massenet in his memoirs 
called her an " ideal ” Marion and an ” un¬ 
forgettable ” Thais. w. s. s. 

SANDI, I.uin [b. Mexico City, 22 Feh. 

1 0 ** 5 )- 

Mexican conductor and composer. He 
studied the violin and composition at the 
National Conservatory <.1 Musi* in Mexico 
City. Alter graduation he became a choral 
conductor. At various limes he occupied the 
post of director of the Music .Section of the 
Mexican Ministry of Education. Saudi s 
maul interest lies in collecting and arranging 
Mexican folksongs, hut he has also written 
several orchestral works. Among them are 
' Norte ' (19.fl), “ Feria ' (1942) and a sym¬ 
phonic work characteristically entitled * Suite 
nan ale ’ (1937). lie also composed a work 
lor native Mexican instruments, * LI venado * 
Hi* one-act opera “ Carlota ’ was 

LT rl V r, I! Cd Mcxico C '‘> 23 Oct. 1918. 

Mis ballet * Bonampek ’, on a Mavan subject, 
was performed on 2 Nov. 1931. Sm s . 

VOL. VII 


Bidl.— CiiAVtz. c., * Luis Saudi ’ C Nucsira MujHu \ 
July 1949 ). 


SANDONI, Francesca. See Cuzzoni. 
SANDOZ, Paul (b. La Chaux-de-Fonds, 
27 June 1906). 

Swiss bass-baritone singer. Having studied 
at Ncuchitel and Basel, he made his career 
above all as an opera singer at the theatres of 
Strasbourg, Lucerne and Basel. In 1947 he 
accepted a teaching appointment at the Con¬ 
servatory of Lausanne and in 1949 another at 
that of Basel. Apart from his work in opera 
Saudoz also made a name as a good oratorio 
singer, both in Switzerland and abroad. He 
has done excellent work lor modern music, 
having taken part, for example, in the first 
pcrformanct s ..1 Honeggi ‘Jeannt d’Art au 
bucltcr • Danse des uiorts ' and * Antigone 
Stravinsky's * Lc> .Voces ’, Frank Martin's ‘ In 
terra pax ', etc. I Ic lias also made a success 
with gramophone records of songs and arias. 

k. v. f. 

SANDS, Mollic (Mrs. Brian Jaquet) 

(b. London, 20 Dec. 1904). 

English soprano singer, l< < tutor and wriiei 
on music. She was educated mainly privately 
in England and France, and also studied 
Miigin : m Vienna. She holds the L.R.A.M. 
diploma and made s|>eeiul studies of literature 
ami language a. well as music. I let appear¬ 
am es as a singer have been few, but In r recitals 
liavc been distinguished l>> unusually adven- 
,uro v» -""l *ting programnus. Her 
< as .. writer is English musical life in 
the 18th century, more particularly singing 
ami vocal tear lung, and she has contributed .1 
number of valuable essays, showing a gift for 
research and analysis, to various musical and 
other periodical*. The two books she lias 

i-• h»h« I far, ‘ Invitation Itanclagh 
1 17 and ‘lilt <hardens of Ilainpton 
1 :: |, J 3 °)i gw c mut h new infoi motion 

on their subjects and on the period w ith which 
they deal. , „ 

Saaduayaa. Srt Kliarliatuiiaii 1 Ruined Home * 

••Hid. III.,. 

SANDYIK, Ole Morlc b. NY<, iledcmark 
9 May 1875). 

Norwegian musicologist. I le is an authority 
on Norwegian musical history and cspcc iallv 
°n church and folk music. Since 11927 lie has 
Ik cu secretary to Norsk Samlundet for Musikk- 
granskuing. His works include: 


Ao»»k kuLrimisikk ’ I'jiS . 

• IolkrinutiU 1 Gudbrjudkddlen ’ 1 

• Norsk lolkcNMnikk ' (1921 ). 

• wS M^'cbok l i Urn norskc Kiricc, ' ,1 02 J' 

Norsk KoraUusiorac 1930). '' 

j. 11. ;ii». 


'b-r -• FrsevW.f, ,i| OJ c Murk Sandviks 
(O>lo, 1945). 


Aars 


-..- 


•-* c 
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SANDYS, William (b . ?, 1792 ; d. London, 
18 Feb. 1874). 

English musical editor. He was educated 
in London, at Westminster School, and after¬ 
wards called to the liar. He edited 

Christmas Carol*. Ancient and Modern, including the 
most popular in the Wot of England, with the tunes 
to which they arc sung. Also specimens of French Pro¬ 
vincial Carols [1833J. 

He was also the author of ‘ Christmastide, its 
History, Festivities and Carols with twelve 
carol tunes (1852) and joint author with 
Simon Andrew Forster of 4 The History of the 
Violin and other Instruments played on with 
the Bow. . . . Also an Account of the Princi¬ 
pal Makers, English and Foreign * (1864). 

w. H. *1. 

Sanford, S. S. Stt Elgar (ded. of * In die South ’). 

SANG SCHULES, SCOTTISH. The 

conditions governing the Scottish song schools, 
called Sang Schules in Scotland, in pre- 
Keformation days difTcred little from those 
obtaining in similar institutions in England. 
We know practically nothing of the choir 
schools attached to the abbeys; more is known 
of the cathedral song schools, since most of the 
cathedrals modelled their statutes on Salisbury’ 
and Lincoln. The earliest reference we have 
to singing boys is found in the constitutions of 
St. Machar's Cathedral at Aberdeen in 1256, 
where mention is made of 44 quatuor pueri 
chorum . . . qui bene faciant cantarc". In 
1506 Bishop Elphinstonc of Aberdeen ordained 
that twelve boys should sing in the choir; his 
successor reduced the number to six. In 1545 
Bishop Reid founded a Sang Schulc in Kirk¬ 
wall, Orkney, in which the master had to teach 
six boys gratis as well as any of the poor who 
wished to attend. An example of a contract 
between a town council and the master of a 
Sang Schule is found in the burgh records of 
Aberdeen of 18 Sept. 1544 : 

The s.iid day, the hale comale being convcnit logidder, 
lies feit Sir Jlione Felhy 10 be one of the prebendaris of 
llicir (Juier and to haif than organe* and sang whole 
for the inttructioun of the men of guid barnit and keeping 
of tliaiin in gude ordour . . . forr the quhilk thai haf 
gifin him xx lib. yeirlie of fee. . . . 

The Reformation swept away the old church 
and with it the Sang Schules; but not for long. 
Within a dozen years after the reformed 
religion was established by law in 1560 Aber¬ 
deen and Edinburgh restored their Sang 
Schules under their old masters. King, Parlia¬ 
ment and burghs expressed concern about the 
decay of music in the land, and Thomas Wood, 
the compiler of the St. Andrews Psalter of 
1566, said that even a musician of high quality 
would starve in the land. The only apparent 
expedient to stop the decay was the revival 
of the schools under new conditions, and in 
1579 Parliament passed an Act instructing the 
burghs to restore their Sang Schules. The 
response was gradual, but all the large burghs 


obeyed the injunction as well as smaller places 
such as Cupar, Montrose, Dunbar, etc. 

The term “ sang schulc ” was loosely used 
and did not necessarily mean a building. 
Few schools were purely music schools; most 
of them were elementary schools, teaching 
reading, writing and music. The phrase 
“Mustek, meaners and vertew”, winch often 
appears in contracts, is not exclusively Scottish, 
for it appears in the Statutes of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, many centuries earlier. 
Aberdeen Sang Schule was purely a music 
school and established a wide reputation under 
a scries of skilled musicians in the 17 th century: 
Patrick Davidson, trained in Italy; Andrew 
Melville, who 44 refined the music of Aber¬ 
deen ”; Thomas Davidson, who was part 
compiler of Forbes’s 4 Songs and Fancies’ 
(the only volume of secular music printed in 
Scotland before the 18th ccnturv); and Louis 
dc France, whose services were keenly sought 
for by Edinburgh and Glasgow as well as 
Aberdeen. Not only vocal but instrumental 
music was taught in the Sang Schule, and 
even Kirk-Sessions, e.g. South Leith, refused to 
appoint a Sang Schulc master unless he could 
teach an instrument. The instrument was at 
first the virginals, but this gave way in later 
days to the violin, harpsichord, flute and even 
oboe. When John Mow was appointed master 
of the Sang Schulc of Dundee in 1609, he had to 
instruct the youth of the burgh in music, read¬ 
ing and writing, to "tak up” the psalm in the 
East Kirk at a salary of 200 merks with fees 
from the scholars ; each, learning to sing, paid 
him 13s. 4d. per quarter, for instrumental 
music 26s. Od., while the poorer children paid 
6s. 8d. for reading and writing. In 1614 Mow 
had to deliver a pair of virginals to the council 
of the city. Throughout the 17th century the 
burghs considered themselves bound to sup¬ 
port the Grammar and Sang Schules and no 
others; they sternly suppressed any other 
schools which were set up in towns unless with 
their express permission. But as music pro¬ 
gressed it went beyond the skill of the humble 
schoolmaster, who knew only a little of the 
theory of music and the usual psalm tunes. 
The professional musician could not be 
restrained and gradually the monopoly had to 
go. So we find that in the 18th century the 
Sang Schule slowly disappeared and became 
merged into the English or other schools, 
which often shared the same building. 

h. m. w. & t. c. l. p. > 

Bin.—' Commonplace Book of Andrew Melville , 
pp. xlv-xlvi. . 

Eogar’. 1 HUtory of Early Scottish Education . PP- 

Grants' too- of the Burgh Schools of Scotland \ 

Stt 1 ter. Metrical : Scottish. Song School.. 

SANGLOT (Fr., sob). A vocal ornament 
in the form of an appoggiatura, sung to a 
plaintive word such as 44 hclas ”. 
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Sann.zaro, Jacopo. Stt Frottola (poem* *t). 
Marcnzio (settings of). Monicvcrdi (madrigal'. 
Mudarra (sonnets set to the lute). 

SANTA CRUZ, Domingo (b. La Cruz, 
Chile, 5 July 1899). 

Chilean composer, conductor and educa¬ 
tionist. He obtained a degree in law at the 
University of Chile in 1921. At the same 
time he was studying composition with 
Enrique Soro until he was sent to Spain as 
second secretary of the Chilean Embassy. 
While in Madrid he studied with Conrado 
del Catnpo. After travelling in Europe Santa 
Cruz returned to Chile in 1924 and reorgan¬ 
ized the Sociedad Bach, which he had founded 
in 1918. 1 he death of his wife caused him to 
abandon his diplomatic career and throw 
himself whole-heartedly into music, first as 
director and conductor of the Sociedad Bach, 
whose activities revolutionized the old Con¬ 
servators, and then, from 1928, as professor of 
musical analysis and history at the reformed 
Conservatorio. In 1929 he created the 
Facultad dr- Bellas Artes of the University of 
Chile and was also the leading figure in 
various other reforms at this institution. In 
193* |»e was elected Dean of his faculty and 
has since been regularly re-elected to this 
post. Santa Cruz has never stopped working 
lor ,hc betterment of Chile’s musical life, and 
has, for over fifteen years, been the prime 
mover m every reform and new venture. He 
founded and ran the Asociacttn Nacional dc 
Concicrtos Sinfonicos from 1931 till 1938, the 
Institute Secundario dr |., Facultad de Bellas 
Artes, the Instituto de Extension Musical, 
established by Chilean law in 1940 with 
funds to maintain the whole of Chile’s musical 

Orquciia Sinfdnica de Chile, Seccton 
Music a de CAmnra, Escuela dr IJanza (created 
by members of the Ballet Jooss), Conciertos 
hnucacionales, prizes for musical composition. 

< ic., etc. Santa Cruz also founded the 
Asociacion Nacional de Con.positorcs and 
obtained f«»r it membership of the I.S.C M 
Hr founded the * Revista de Arte* and the 
‘ Kevista Musical Chilcna * and took a pro¬ 
minent part in the founding of the Asociacion 
dc Educacidn Musical. He is also professor 
7 77)Portion at the Conservatorio Nacional 
de Musica. In 195, he obtained the Prcmio 
Nacional de Arte. 

Notable among Santa Cruz’s compositions 
are Unco piczas for string orchestra (1937* 
Cantata dc los Rios dc Chile* (««»«,) for 
rhorus and orchestra, which obtained the 
remio dc Honor at the competition on the 
occasion of the fourth centenary of Santiago 
\ arianons in three movements for pianoforte 
and orchestra (1943). ‘ Sinfonla concertante ’ 

;; r p U ‘ C ? nd , orc ^/ ra C» 945 K first Symphony, 

Vvi 7 l°r* (,946, . h0n0UraU< ‘ n,cmio " at the 

Rnchold Competition, Detroit, U.S.A.) and 

reludios dramAticcs * (,9,6). Among his 
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chamber-music works there arc siring Quartet 
No. 1 (1930), three pieces for violin and piano¬ 
forte (1937), which won a prize at the fourth 
centenary of the city of Bogoti, Colombia, and 
the Quartet No. 2 (1947), which obtained the 
prize of the Instituto de Extension Musical. 
As well as these, Santa Cruz has written several 
choral pieces, songs and pianoforte pieces. 

SANTA FE. Set Argentina. 

SANTA MARIA, Tomas dc (b . Madrid, 
! ; d. ?, 1570). 

Spanish organist and composer. He was a 
Dominican monk and published in 1565 
’ Libro llamado Arte de tancr fantasia, assi 
para tccla corno para vihucla y todo instru¬ 
ment, cn que sc pudicre tafter a 3 y a 4 
voces y a mas* (Valladolid, 1563).' It 
is an introduction to "the an of'playing 
fantasies, both on keyboard instruments and on 
tlie nhutla (Spanish lutcj and every instrument 
on which it is possible to play in 3 or 4 parts 
or more ". See the study by (). Kinkcldey, 

'Orgel und Klavier in d« r Musik des lb. Jahr- 
h'lnderts ’ (Leipzig, 1919), with transcriptions 
oi several fantasies in modern notation. Also 
r. \ illalba, * Antologia dc organistas Espa- 
nolrs , 1 (Madrid), and I’edrell. . D . t. 

S^n.rn, Kiel %..n. t M< ycl friend- 

snip v.. rk, |><> . 

SANTI, Angelo De (b. Trieste, 12 Itilv 
,u 47 ; d‘ Koine, 28 Jan. 1922). 

Italian ecclesiastic and writer. He early 
entered the Jesuit Order, his knowledge of 
music licing almost entirely the fruit of self- 
education. He graduated in letters at Inns- 
Imick L diversity. His success as a director of 
music in various Jesuit colleges brought him to 
the notice ol I'opc Leo XIII, who encouraged 
bis ideas of a complete reform of religious 
music, lie was instrumental in founding the 
>« bola Cantorum of the Vatican Seminary in 
Koine, where the whole repertory consists 
almost entirely of works of the classical school 
of I alcstfina. Father Dc Sami was the prime 
mover of the Gregorian celebrations held in 
Rome m 1891, on which occasion he published 
various articles which aroused a good deal of 
opposition. I’ope Leo stood by his friend, hut 
u was only during the pontificate of Pius X 
that Do San it's reforms were applied and cm- 
IxKiied in the famous ' Motu proprio * on 
church music. In 1910 Pius X, on the advice 
of Dc Sami, decided to create in Rome a 
centre for the study of sacred music, and a 
.school was opened in the following year. Dc 
Sami, who was elected in ,909, and again in 
197*, * resident of the Italian Association of 
Santa Cecilia, has also written much on histor¬ 
ical and literary subjects. Most of his articles 
on music have ap,.cared in ‘Civile Cattolica’ 
and Rassegna Grcgoriana F n 

&Ky*8“ ; " d 
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SANTI, Orlandi. See Orlandi Santi. 

SANTINI, Fortunato (b . Rome, 5 Jan. 
1778 \ A. Rome, 1862). 

Italian ecclesiastic and musical scholar. He 
early lost his parents and was brought up in 
an orphanage. He showed such talent for 
music that he was put to study with Jannaconi 
and received into the Collcgio Salviati. During 
his stay there (until 1798) he occupied himself 
in copying and scoring the church music of the 
great masters, and after his ordination in 1801 
he devoted his life to music, copying, collating 
and compiling with unwearied industry. As 
an ecclesiastic he was admitted to many 
libraries and collections generally inaccessible, 
and set himself the task of scoring all important 
works then existing only in parts. In 1820 he 
issued a catalogue (46 pp., 1000 numbers) of 
his music, the manuscript of which, containing 
more than the printed one, was in the collec¬ 
tion of the present writer. 1 A manuscript copy 
of a ‘ Catalogo della musica antica, sacra, c 
madrigalesca, chc si trova in Roma via dcl- 
I* anima no. 50 presso Fortunato Santini' is 
in the Fdtis collection, Brussels, No. 5166. 

Santini’s learning and practical knowledge 
of church music made his assistance invaluable 
to all those engaged in musical research. He 
did much to make German music known in 
Italy, translating Rainlcr’s ' Tod Jesu * into 
Italian and helping the introduction of 
Graun's music. Mendelssohn writes (‘ Letters ', 
Rome, 2 Nov. 1830): 

The Alibi has Ion* been on ibe look-out for me, 
hoping I should bring the score of Bach's Passion. 

And again (8 Nov.): 

Santini is a delightful acquaintance; his library of 
old Italian music is most complete, and he gives or 
lends me anything and everything. 

Then he tells how Santini is trying to get 
Bach's compositions performed at Naples, and 
goes on (16 Nov.): 

Old Santini continues to be courtesy personified; if 
some evening in company I praise anything, or say 
I do not know such and such a piece, the very next 
morning lie comes knockiug gently at my door with 
the identical piece folded up. in his blue handkerchief. 
Then I go to him in the evenings, and we are really 
fond of each other. 

Santini composed pieces in five, six and 
eight real parts. A Requiem a 8 is at Bologna, 
where arc numerous other church composi¬ 
tions. The Singakadcmic of Berlin elected 
him an honorary member. On the death of 
his sister he sold his valuable collection, stipu¬ 
lating, however, for the use of it for life. His 
library is in the Museum of Christian Anti¬ 
quities at Munster, Westphalia, as part of the 
University Library’ (catalogue by Joseph 
Killing, 1910). A pamphlet, ‘L’Abbc Santini 
ct sa collection musicale A Rome * (Florence, 

1 His address is ihcrc given Roma, Via Vitioria. No. 
40 , while in ihe Fitis collection it is Via dell' Anima. 
No. 50. 


,8 54 )» giving a useful resume of its contents, 
was published by Vladimir Stassov. f. o. 

SANTlR (sinfir, $anfir, uunfur, $untur 

and other forms). The name given to the 
dulcimer by the Arabs, Persians, Turks, Kurds 
and Georgians. The word itself, but not 
necessarily the instrument, is derived from the 
Greek psalterion, probably via the Aramaic 
psanterln. This docs not mean that the 
psalteiion was a dulcimer in pre-Christian 
times, nor that the psalteiium was in the middle 
a g cs - The latter conjecture seems clear 

enough from the dictum of St. Augustine (</. 
420) and others that the psalteiium had its 
soundchest above the strings, whereas in the 
eithara it was below them. Concerning the 
dulcimer Kathleen Schlcsinger says that “ the 
Persians place its origin in the highest an¬ 
tiquity ” *, which is but an extension of Carl 
Engel's testimony to “ its high antiquity in 
Persia ", an opinion grounded on his recogni¬ 
tion of a dulcimer in the Elamite instruments 
of about 650 b.c. depicted on the Assyrian 
sculptures in the British Museum. The 
present writer docs not accept any of these 
statements. Even so eminent an authority 
as Curt Sachs would like to consider the 
santlr “ a Persian and Iraqian instrument ”, 
and says that " the Arabs carried it through 
North Africa . . . to Spain".* Unfortunately 
there is neither literary nor iconographic 
evidence of this " migration ", as he calls 
it, and the existence of a dulcimer in the 
hands of the musicians on the sculptured porch 
at Santiago in Spain, dating from 1184, is 
rather doubtful. The truth is that the dulcimer 
was never a national instrument with the 
Arabs, Persians or Turks, who do not even 
possess an indigenous term for such an instru¬ 
ment. 

Not one of the great Arabic and Persian 
treatises on music contains the slightest refer¬ 
ence to the santlr or dulcimer. It may be 
true that it docs peep out once in ‘ The Story 
of jAnshah ’ of ‘ The Arabian Nights \ but 
this incident is a late fiction. Sachs tells of 
an " Egyptian dulcimer ” being mentioned 
in ' The Talc of King ‘Umar ibn aI-Nu'm 4 n ’, 
in the same collection 4 , but the Arabic texts 
make it manifest that the instrument was the 
qrlntin mifil, i.e. the “ Egyptian psaltery ”. * 
The santir is certainly quoted by Ibn Khaldun 
(• d . 1406) in the Maghrib, but the word appears 
in a German translation from what is obviously 
a Turkish text, the Arabic original of 
which has the word qdntin, a psaltery’. 

It is also quoted by ShihAb al-Din al- 
Haithami ( d . 1563) in Egypt, but this 


* Ency. Brit., mhed. (1910). „ 

» ' History of Musical Instruments (iMo). p. 

• ’The Rise of Music in the Ancient World (« 943 >. 

**' * Farmer, 'Minstrelsy of the Arabian Nights'. PP- 
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writer may have had a psaltery in mind, not a 
dulcimer, since we know from the * Kashf al- 
humum’ (15th cent.) that the psaltery, called 
the qdniin in Egypt, was dubbed the fanlfr in 
Syria. The existence of the dulcimer is not 
disclosed in such important Persian works as 
the 1 Kan/, al-tuhaf’ (14th cent.) and the three 
treatises of Ibn Ghaibf (d. 1435). A similar 
neglect occurs among Turkish authors, e.g. 
Ahmad Oglu ShukrallAh (15th cent.), Al- 
Lddhiqf (d. 1494) and Hdjjl Khalifa (d. 1658). 
F.ven if EvIfyA Chelebi (17th cent.) does give 
a noil of recognition to the funtiir, he does not 
describe it or mention the number of plavers 
and makers, as was his wont. On the other 
hand, it is mentioned in the * Thesaurus ’ 
(1680-87) of Meninski, who definitely equates 
it with “ cymbalum, Hackbrttt ”, and by the 
time of Toderini (1787) the instrument was 
nourishing in Turkey. 

In Persia, among some hundreds of paintings 
and miniatures from the 12th to 16th century, 
the present writer has not observed the popu¬ 
larity of the dulcimer. It seems to have found 
its way to Iranian ears during the 17th century, 
perhaps through Turkish influence. Chardin 
who was in Persia in the 1670s, has a chapter 
on music in his * Voyages * (173-,. HI, ,60) in 
which he mentions the ipintUt among the 
instruments, which most likely equal. , with 
• lie dulcimer (snnf(r) ; and perhaps the same 
may be said for the elatruim which Corneille 
.c Brim heard a little later (‘ Voyages \ 1718. 

I, aoo). Carl Engel gives a design of a 
I ersian dulcimer player taken from llom- 
nuire dc Hell’s ’ Voyages’ (,853-60) which, 
be says, is known to he very ohl I, \ s 
probably 17th century. In this same London 
, ''" sn,m ,, " rr " specimen of .. 

I ersian sanlfr and a case, on which there is 
a , r n ,rr 'ented a musical scene showing 
a ‘ ul r , / m, r .pl»y*r. Here. ,00, i, a Georgian 
'ontun Iflth rent.) strung with 25 quadruple 
sets of wire strings. 

In the 18th century the santlr was to In: 
found m most Turk-dominated lands, but 
genera ly in the hands of Greeks or lews. In 
the Maghrib, I homas Shaw f Travels • 
1761b says that the Turks there plaved on an 
instrument like “our dulcimer”. In Kevm 
c. 1800) V’llloteau gives a brief description 

, sa y ,n R ,l,; " i* was usually favoured 

-v Christians and Jews, an opinion echoed 
by Lane O835), although he savs ” mostly 
S Greeks and other foreigners”. Among 
i urkomanian peoples the dulcimer is called 
'ant; and in China, which Imrrowed it from 
the latter in modern times, it is named 
Chm - , urkr y to-day two kinds of snM, 
are used— the santur turki and the uMur 
t’anuz, the latter having 21 quintuple sets of 

■Victoria' srsasracs ■‘■(Ssssvf—- 


strings, and it was introduced about 1850. 
To-day this dulcimer has its votaries in both 
Iraq and Egypt.* c . p> 
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SANTLEY, (Sir) Charles (l>. Liverpool, 

28 Feb. 1834; d. London, 22 Sept. 1922). 

,M,,ilonc si, ‘« rr - ,,is father was 
»\ illiam Santley (d. 22 Oci. 1891), a teacher 
■ •f music. He was a chorister in early life 
and after various appearances as an amateur 
lie 'vent to Italy to have bis beautiful voice 
trained. At Milan be studied under Gaetano 
Nava from Oct. 1855. I le made a debut before 
very long, ns the Doctor in * La Traviata at 
I’avia, and after singing some other small 
parts returned to England in Oct. 1837, lo 
jMir'in- his Studies under Manuel Garcia. 

His first apjiearance Isefore an English 
audience was in London, at St. Marlin’s Hall. 
" n , ,f * . No . v : ,8 57 * ">»«•*> be sang the part of 
Ada in in Haydns 4 Creation he next sang 
three times at the Crystal Palace, and again in 
l lie Creation ’ finking the parts of Raphael 
and Adam) at the Sacred Harmonic Society, 

0 7 n , ? ' 8 ' * n ^ ,ar * of ,hc *anic year he 
undertook,.at the same society’s concert, the 
part of Elijah, with which he was afterwards 
closely identified. In the following autumn 
he sang at the first Leeds Festival. His first 
appearance on the English stage- was at Covent 
harden, with the Pync & Harrison Company 
as Iloel in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Dinorah ’, in Sept. 

l- J V, T..' anc " i,,, ,hc company in 
' f rdl 5 1 rov atore ’, Wallace’s 4 Lurlinc * and 
other operas. He took part in a concert per- 
romance of Gluck s 4 Iphigenie en Tauride ’, 
under Ilalle, about this time. In the winter of 
I, . r, \ ** “"S »• English opera at Her 
Majc-stys Ibratre. In 1861 be sang for the 
first time at the Birmingham Festival, and in 
the winter again at Govern Garden. He first 
sang m Italian in opera in England at Govern 
Garden in 1862 in * II Trovatorc ’ and later 
in the same season he joined the company 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre under Maples,,,,, 
appearing as the Count in ‘Figaro’ and 
INcvers in Les Huguenots ’. In 1863 be sang 

-w’Bt ton * —«« 
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ihc part of Valentine on the production of 
* Faust * in England with such success that 
Gounod wrote the song “Even bravest heart” 
especially for him and for the English per¬ 
formance of the work in 1864. He sang at 
Barcelona in the winter of 1864-65, adding 
Rigolctto to the number of his characters. At 
Manchester in Sept. 1865 he sang the part of 
Don Giovanni for the first time, and later on 
appeared in London as Caspar in ‘ Der Frei- 
schutz*. In 1870, after singing the part of the 
Flying Dutchman for the first time in England 
(as * L’ olandcse dannato’), he gave up Italian 
opera and sang at the Gaiety Theatre under 
Hollingshead, as Zampa (Harold), Peter the 
Shipwright (Lortzing) and Fra Diavolo 
(Auber). In 1871 he made a very successful 
tour in America in opera and concerts. In 
1875 he joined the Carl Rosa Company at the 
Princess’s Theatre in London ; he appeared as 
Figaro on the opening night of the season, 
continuing with the company is 1876, when 
lie sang the Flying Dutchman in English at 
the Lyceum. 

After his first festival performance at 
Birmingham in 1861, lie was in request at all 
the autumnal festivals, singing, for the first 
time at the Three Choir Meetings, at Wor¬ 
cester, in 1863. He had previously sung at the 
Handel Festival in 1862, and until 1906 lie 
appeared regularly at these triennial meetings. 
From about this time his position in oratorio 
and concert work was ever more and more im¬ 
portant. On 9 Apr. 1839 he had married 
Gertrude Kemble, daughter of John Mitchell 
Kemble, the eminent Anglo-Saxon scholar, 
and grand-daughter of Charles Kemble. She 
appeared as a soprano singer at St. Martin’s 
Hall in ‘ Messiah but retired from public 
life on her marriage. Their daughter, Edith, 
had a short but brilliant career as a concert 
singer (soprano) before her marriage to the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 

Though the versatility of his genius allowed 
him to express any emotion to the full, Sant- 
ley’s singing was identified with certain char¬ 
acteristics in the minds of those who knew it 
best. The quality of the voice was less remark¬ 
able for richness or sonority than for its 
eloquence of expression and had a timbre 
which in love-music more easily represented 
fiery passion than soft languor. This fire was 
never more perfectly in its place than in 
' Elijah ’, where it was prominent from the 
opening recitative until the end. His distinct 
enunciation and power of varying the tone- 
colour were among his technical merits; but 
beyond and above these was the informing 
spirit of energy finely held in control. This 
made his singing of songs as dramatic as if they 
were scenes on the stage, although he never 
fell into the error of making lyrics sound 
operatic. His performance of Schubert’s 'Erl 


King ’ (which he always sang in English) can 
never be forgotten in this respect, and his 
interpretation of Handel’s “ O ruddier than 
the cherry ” was masterly in delineation and 
humour. Among the oratorios in which he made 
the greatest impression, apart from ‘ Elijah ’, 
must be mentioned Gounod's ‘ Redemption ’ 
(Birmingham, 1882) and Dvorak’s ‘ Spectre’s 
Bride ’ (Birmingham, 1885). 

Sant Icy found time to compose several 
works for the service of the Roman church 
(which he joined about 1880), such as a 
Mass in Afr major, an 4 Avc Maria ’ and 
other things. A 4 Berceuse ’ for orchestra was 
performed at Sydney in 1890, when Santley 
was on a tour in Australia. In 1887 lie was 
created a Knight Commander of St. Gregory 
the Great by Pope Leo XIII. On 1 May 1907 
the “jubilee ” of his artistic career was cele¬ 
brated at a concert at the Albert Hall, when 
he appeared with many eminent artists. He 
was knighted later in the year. He took part 
in a benefit given for him at Covent Garden 
on 23 May 1911, when he sang in Dibdin’s 
4 The Waterman ’, and he made his last 
appearance in 1915 at the Mansion House at 
a concert in aid of Belgian refugees. He pub¬ 
lished two technical works : 4 The Singing- 
Master ’ (1900) and 4 The Art of Singing’ 
(1908). j. A. F.-M. 

DiDL.-Lr.vieN, J. N'rwni’RN, ' Sir Charles Santley' 
(London, n.d.). 

San 1 lev, Cnarlii, * Krniiuitccncc* of my Life 
(London. 1909). 

• Student and Sinser ’ (London, 1892). 

SANTOLIQUIDO, Fvanccsco (b. San 

Giorgio a Cremano, Naples, 6 Aug. 1883). 

Italian coinjtoscr. He received his musical 
education at the Licco Santa Cecilia in Rome, 
where one of his professors was Stanislao 
Falchi. In his aims and sympathies he ranked 
himself with the progressive Italian school of 
his early years, but his long absence from his 
country kept him somewhat aloof from the 
activities of his colleagues. Having written 
an orchestral work, 4 Crepuscolo sul marc in 
his student days, and conducted it at Nurem¬ 
berg in 1909, and produced an opera, 4 La 
favola di Helga ’, at the Tcatro dal Verme, 
Milan, in 1910, he emigrated to Tunisia the 
following year, taking up his residence at a 
remote little Arab village. This voluntary 
exile was not without inllucncc on his music. 
Although he wrote a 4 Symphony in F major 
in the Classical Style ’in 1916, several of his 
works are impregnated with Oriental feeling. 

A second opera, 4 Ferhuda ', based on 
scenes from Arab life, was produced at Tunis 
on 30 Jan. 1919, and an orchestral piece, H 
profumo delle oasi saharianc’, on popular 
Arab tunes, was written on the edge ol tnc 
desert, and first performed at I urns and 
Algiers in 1918 by an orchestra of Serbian 
refugees. Another work on an eastern subject 
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is the mimed drama ‘ La bajadcra della 
maschera gialla produced in Rome in 1923. 

Santoliquido later returned to the Italian 
capital, but still spent much of his time in 
North Africa. Among his works not men¬ 
tioned above arc an unpublished opera. 
‘ L ’ ignota ’; cantata ‘ L* ultima visionc di 
Cassandra ’ and a Mass (1925); « I.a roortc 
di I intaglios ’ (after Maeterlinck), * Paesaggi ’ 
and ‘ Acquarelle ’ for orchestra; some set- 
tings of Japanese and Persian poetry for voice 
ami pianoforte; and several pianoforte pieces, 
including ‘ Due acqueforti tunisine * and * Lx 
humo ad sidcra \ E . 

SANTORO, Claudio (b. Manaus, 23 Nov. 
• 9 ' 9 ). 

Brazilian violinist and composer. He first 
studied at the Rio dc Janeiro Conservatory and 
then came under the influence of Koell- 
rcuttcr, who initiated him into the twelve- 
note technique, in which hr composed until 
persuaded out of it by Nadia Boulanger in 
' 94 ®- Meanwhile he had gained scholarships 
from the Guggenheim Foundation (top, , 
French government (1947) and Lili Boulanger 
foundation, Boston (1st prize, 1918). lie i> a 

founder-member o< the Bi in \t adem 

Music. Although he is said to have repudiated 
his atonal works, the major ones may as 
well l>e mentioned: 2 Symphonies; * Mtisica 
concert ante 1 for pianoforte ami orchestra; 2 
string Quartets; a Sonata for cello and piano¬ 
forte ; a violin solo Sonata : pianoforte pieces 
and songs. I |e returned to Brazil at the end of 
' 9 J 8 - N. P. 

SANTORSOLA, Guido h. Canosa di 
Puglia, 18 Nov. 190.1). 

Brazilian (naturalized) violinist, comluctor 
and composer of Italian origin. His parents 
li-lt Italy for Sao Paulo when he was five years 
old. I Ic showed great gifts for music and when 
he was nine played the violin in publir accom- 
pained by Souza Lima. After studving at th. 
Sao I aulo Conservatory he obtained a scholar- 
ship from the Brazilian government and 
studied violin at Naples with Fusclla. Late, 

! c ,, a "« T.C.M. in l.omlon an.l eon- 
inued his studies with Alfred Mistowski. ()„ 
his return to Brazil he lx-came viola player in 
the Cuartcto Paulina (1925-31). He was alv, 
tor several years a professor at the Sao Paulo 
Conservatory, in this same city hr founded 
the Insiituto Musical Brasilciro and became 
, * v »o'a of the Sao Paulo Symphony Or- 
elicstra, a post which he also occupied in the 
Kiodcjanciro Municipal Orchestra. In 1931 he 
became first viola of ihc OSSODRE in Monte¬ 
video, which he also sometimes conducts. 
Among his many compositions arc a viola Con¬ 
certo with chorus and viola damore, a violin 
Sonata and a pianoforte Sonata. x. f 

SANTUCCI, Marco (b . Camaiorc, Tus- 
canv, 4 July 17G2; d Lucca, 29 Nov. 18 ; 3 ). 


Italian composer. He studied at the Con¬ 
servators di Loreto, Naples, took holy orders 
In '791 and became maestro di tapfxlla at San 
Giovanni in Latcrano in Rome. In 1808 he 
was made a canon at Lucca Cathedral. I Ic 
was a noted contrapuntist who wrote sacred 
choral works in up to 48 parts. I Ic also wrote 
t2 sonatas in fugal style for pianoforte and 
published some theoretical essays which Fetis 
considers of no value. k. v. d. s. 

AV/ «/.« Baini finoict attacked by). 

SANZ, Gaspar (b. Calanda, ?: d. ?). 
Spanish 17th-ccntury guitarist. After taking 
degrees in philosophy and theology at Sala¬ 
manca lie passed to Naples, where he is said 
<*n doubtful authority) to have studied with 
Cristoforo Carisani (Caresana), who may 
have succeeded him as maestro de eapilla to the 
Spanish viceroy, though his senior by several 
years. Sanz published a book of tablaturc 
entitled 4 Instruccidn de music a sol,re la 
guitarra espafiola. . . .’ (Saragossa, 167.1.) 
Madrid, Bibl. Nac.; Munich.) Also 1G97 
B.M.; Paris, Conservatoire ; Brussels, Con¬ 
servatoire; Barcelona, Diputacio). It is 
interesting for the contemporary Spanish dance 
music it contains. M> T _ 

SAPELNIKOV (Sapellnihoir'), Vassily 
0 Odessa, 2 Nov. 1 068 ; d. San Remo, 17 
Mar. 1941). 

Russian pianist. He was a student at the 
Conservatory at Odessa under L. Brassin and 
Sophie Mentor, and Ixrcatnc professor of the 
pianoforte at the Moscow Conservatory in 
1897; hut after a few years he took up his 
residence in Germany, living for a time at 
l^ip/ig an.l subsequently at Munich. His 
career as a pianist was one of continuous 
,,r " l ' bi* debut at Hamburg in 

18 J8. when he played Tcluikovskv's Concerto 
m B> minor under the composer's direction. 

I his work lie introduced into England. I lis 
tirst appearance there was at the Philharmonic 
concert of 11 Apr. .889, and he returned 

J- a. f.-m., adds. 

SAPHO (Opera). &*Cotnod. Massp.m.,. 
Kmc.ha. 

S»ppt»o. S<r BjnlorL «on?« will, „,eh. & nf.), 

V nu' k T'l'i •. fra rmrm. for voice 

v, V. < 7* ,nMrl ) over lure >. (ioun-nl (opera: 

MWc I , ° V»‘" -i"«\ E .v 

it.). Ietra.., , v.r,e» Mill, n imu... Kcuiie, II 

^^sgp*** 

SARABAND Fr. & Ger. Sambande ; Iial. 
f Spa. saiabanda). A ,lance of remarkable 
iascination and sensuous grace, once verv 
popular .1. Spain. France and England. I is 
origin and derivation have given rise to manv 
surmises. I ueries 1 says that the dance was 
invented ... the middle of the ,6th century bv 
a slanccr called Zarabanda, who, according 

: . J?** ?T ' ra . rn,i,pra,i on of.hr na.nr. 

ll.uoiM .le I . rvp.uiol.j * l8v>) . 
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to other authorities, was a native of either 
Seville or Guayaquil, and after whom it was 
named. Others connect it with the Spanish 
sarao (an entertainment of dancing), and Sir 
William Ouseley *, in a note to a Turkish air 
called ‘ Scr-i-Kh.Inch ’ or “ the top of the 
house ", has the following : 

Some lunct arc divided into three pans and arc 
7?? r , k M d . “ « h « *econd part and Kten<-i 

Uht the third part ” ; near the conclusion of several 
we also find the Persian words ut~band, from which, 
without doubt, our saia-band has been derived.* 

Whatever its origin may have been, it is 
found in Europe at the beginning of the 16th 
century, performed in such a manner as to 
render its Oriental source highly probable. 
A hostile view is given in the following 
extract from chap, xii, ‘ Del baile y cantar 
llainado Zarabanda of the ‘ Tratado contra 
los juegos publicos ’ (* Treatise against Public 
Amusements’) by Mariana (153G-1623): 

Entre las otras invenciones ha salido e»tos ahos un Iwile 
V cantar tan lascivo en las palabras, tan feo en los meneos. 
que basta para pemr fueeo aun * las personas muv 
honestas, 'Amonc other inventions there has appeared 
• lurinij late years a dance and sonc. so lascivious in its 
words, so uvly in its movements, that it is enough to 
inflame even very modest people.) 

1'his reputation was not confined to Spain, for 
Marini in his poem ‘ I.* Adone ’ (1623) says: 

Chiama questo suo cioeo empio e profano 
Saravanda. e Ciaccona, il nuovo Ispano. 1 

Padre Mariana, who believed in its Spanish 
origin, says that its invention was one of the 
disgraces of the nation, and other authors 
attribute its invention directly to the devil. 
The dance was attacked by Cervantes and 
Guevara, and defended by I.ope de Vega, but 
it seems to have been so bad that at the end of 
the reign of Philip II it was for a time sup¬ 
pressed. It was soon, however, revived in a 
ptirer form and was introduced at the French 
court in 1588, where later on Richelieu, 
wearing green velvet knee-breeches, with bells 
on his feet and castanets in his hands, danced 
it in a ballet before Anne of Austria. 

In England the Saraband did not become 
fashionable until well into the 17th century. 
I.ikc many but not all of the court dances of 
the Renaissance and Baroque periods, it was 
used very extensively as a musical form in 
addition to its function as a dance. This 
occurred in other countries as well as in 
England; but one development appears to 
have been especially prominent in the English 
school, namely a rapid saraband in very 
quick 3-4 time (one pulse in a bar). The 
sarabands in Matthew Locke’s beautiful 
suites for four viols, for example, arc of this 
rapid species. Purcell’s ‘Sonatas of III 
Parts’ (1683) contain movements written in 
1 ‘ Oriental Collection* 1728. II, 197. mitquote.1 by 
Men.lrl, nn.lcr * Sarabaml \ 

’ In a MS collection of .lances in the Music School at 
Oxford it a Saraband by Coleman, entided * Seribran \ 

1 “ New Spain ” it Cattile. 


3-2 time which are quick sarabands in form 
though not in name, and should be performed 
much more quickly than their notation sug¬ 
gests. This warning should be borne in mind 
for the whole of the second half of the 17th 
century in England. 

During the same period the saraband 
actually had some vogue transformed into an 
English country- dance; Playford’s ‘ Dancing 
Master ’ of 1651 includes one “ longwaycs for 
as many as will ” (i.r. like ‘ Sir Roger dc 
Coverley ’) and ‘ Adson’s Saraband “ long¬ 
waycs for six 

In the classical suite the saraband is a 
regular constituent, serving the function of a 
slow movement. It is one of those movements 
in which the necessity of ornamenting the 
repeats extempore (or as if extempore) is 
particularly marked, and many of the appar¬ 
ently plainer sarabands (for example Corelli’s) 
were intended to be greatly enriched even at 
the first time through. There arc sarabands 
by J. S. Bach in which the ornaments have 
been written out by the composer after the 
plain version; they arc among the most 
l>cautiful examples of the form after it had 
lost its original connection with the dance and 
become a means to abstract music. 

The saraband may be written cither in the 
major or the minor mode, in 3-2 or 3-4 time, 
although Walthcr (‘ Lcxikon 1732) says that 
it may be also written in 2-4 time. It usually 
consists of two 8- or 12-bar divisions, begins 
on the downbeat and ends on the second or 
third beat. Bach, in the 4 Clavicriibung \ pt. i, 
has a saraband beginning on the upbeat, and 
Handel (Suite XI) has one with variations. 

The following Saraband for the guitar is 
printed in Fuertcs’s 4 Historia dc la musica 
espanola \ It is an example of the quicker 
variety, but less quick than in 17th-century 
England : 
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Handel's noble air “ Lascia eh’ io pianga ” 
in ‘ Rinaldo ’ is taken with no material altera¬ 
tion from a saraband in his earlier opera of 
‘ Almirain which the majestic rhythm 
reigns in all its dignity. 

W. B. S. & R. D. 

Saracinelli. Fcrdinando. Sir Allegri (L.. xcitinr of 
poem). Caccini iFranccsca. lib.). Peri (occasional 
pieces). 

SARACINI, Claudio (called II Palusi) 

(b. Siena, i July 1586; d. ? Siena, ?). 

Italian composer. He was horn into one 
of the most distinguished families of Sima; 
on his title-pages he is invariably dcscrilx-d 
as “ nobile senese ”. He seems to have spent 
some time travelling round Italy from one 
town or country house to another, presumably 
staying with friends and performing and com¬ 
posing for them. He explains in the dedica¬ 
tion of the • Seconde musiche * (1620I that he 
has recently returned — probably to Florence 
from a long tour through many foreign 
countries. One of these seems to have been 
Germany, for in 1614 he dedicated a song to 
the Duchess of Brunswick, and lie seems to 
have known Johann Xauwach. lie may also 
have been in the Balkans, for hr used Magyar 
and Slovak tunes for a few of his songs. 1 He 
died, probably at Siena, after 1649. 

Saracini's outputconsist* of a large number 
of madrigals and arias (published ax ‘Musiche' 
for solo voice and continuo. These appeared 
in six I looks, the lirst in 1614. the next two in 
tfigo and the last two in 1624. The exact 
date of the fourth between 16-20 and 1624 is 
not known, no copy being extant. The first 
book includes three lute pieces, the second a 
‘ Lament «>r the Madonna ’, partly a 3. and 
the third a ' Stabat Mater \ 

Saracini's work reveals the influence of 
Monteverdi, whose pupil he may have lieen. 
lie must certainly have known him. for lie 
dedicated the first madrigal of the • Seconde 
musiche ' to him. 11 is therefore not surprising 
to Imd that Saracini is among the most daring 
of the Italian monodists. In the madrigals his 
reaction to his chosen texts (frequently, in their 
extravagance,showing the influenreof Marino) 
is always most sensitive, and his passionate 
settings arc heightened by many astonishing 
harmonic progressions and clashes, sharp con¬ 
trasts and jagged melodic lines — just, as has 
liven pointed out, what might Ik- expected 
from a talented gentleman-composer of the 
tune. Saracini was equally at home in the 
lighter form of the aria, many of his examples 
being extremely attractive. 

A facsimile reproduction of the ‘ Seconde 
musiche ’, limited to 300 copies, provided for 
by (.ount Guido Chigi-Saracini (a descendant 
of the composer), with a note by Scbasliano 
Luciani, appeared in 1933, and in 1934 Vito 
Jf™"* * iwn Pdvaiely to the writer bv M. 


Frazzi edited three songs from the same book, 
but his unscholarly arrangement for solo and 
orchestra of the ‘ Lament of the MadonnA ' is 
not recommended. n. p. (ij). 

Kin.—A mmo*. A. W.. * Getchiclile der MutikIV. 

rev. Lekhtrntritl. (Leipzig. 1909). pp. 816-32. 

Hi Korzifc. M., 'Music in the Baroque Era' (London, 

• 93*). I*P- 29-31. 

S'Aaoioi, B.. * Benedetti und Saracini: Brit rave zur 
(■eschkhte «!cr Monodie' (Diu., Leipzig, 1923), 
np. pp. 26 IT. 

SARADIEV, Konstantin Solomonovich 

b. Der bant, Darglicstan, Caucasus, 8 Oct. 

1877). _ 

Russian violinist and conductor. I Ic studied 
first at the Moscow Conservatory under 
llfimaly (violin) and Tancyev (theory); in 
1905-6 he was a pupil of Nikisch at Leipzig, 
and he also worked under Sevflk in Prague. 
Me taught the violin at the Synodal School, 
Moscow, 1898-1907, and conducted the 
Sokolniky concerts there in 1908, 1910 and 
1911. He was associated with various move¬ 
ments to bring music within reach of the 
masses and became director of the State 
Institute of 1 hcatrical Art in Moscow. 

k. N. 

SARANGI. Src Indian Mi'*ic: Insiku- 

Ml- N'T*. 

SARASATE, Pablo (Martin Mcliton 
Sara sale y Navagcucg) (b. Pamplona, to 
Mar. 1844; d. Biarritz, 20 Sept. 1908). 

Spanish violinist. He was taken to France 
ax a child and entered the Paris Conservatoire 
on 1 Jan. 1856. I be following year be became 
the lavouritc pupil of Alard and gained the 
hr»t prizes for solfige and violin, lie then 
entered Rebel s harmony class and secured a 
P’tmitr ofctuit in 1859, hut shortly after re¬ 
linquished the study of composition for the 
more tempting career of a concert player. Ilis 
beautiful tone, retentive memory, immense 
execution and certainty of finger, added to tin- 
singularity ol his manners and appearance, 
ensured his success in Paris, the French pro¬ 
vinces, Spain and Portugal. The Spaniards 
naturally honoured an artist whom they 
looked u|*>n as their own countryman, but 
Sarasatc aspired to make his name known 
wherever music was appreciated, as well as in 
the two countries especially his own by birth 
and adoption. Besides making his way 
through Europe, from the remotest corner 
of Portugal to Norway, and from London to 
Moscow, he visited North and South America. 

In all his wanderings he contrived to carrv on 
his cultivation and develop his great natural 
gifts. To I-ondon his first visit was in 1861 
when lie played at the Crystal Palace “ Oper¬ 
atic Concerts ” and at St. James's Hall on 22 
May; he returned in 1874, when he played at 
the Philharmonic concert of May and at 
the Musical Union on 9 June, etc. Other 
visits followed in 1877 (Crystal Palace, 13 Oct.) 
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and 1878 (Philharmonic, 28 Mar.), and 
frequently afterwards. In 1885 and 1886 he 
gave sets of orchestral concerts conducted 
by Cusins, and at the Birmingham Festival of 
1885 he played the Concerto written for him 
by Mackenzie. 

Sarasatc’s distinguishing characteristics were 
not so much fire, force and passion, though of 
these he had an ample store, as purity of style, 
charm, brightness of tone, flexibility and extra¬ 
ordinary facility. He had a large repertory, 
comprising the concertos of German masters 
and the works of the French and Belgian 
schools. The concertos of Saint-Sacns and 
I.alo (who wrote his first violin Concerto 
for Sarasatc), and the latter’s * Symphonic 
cspagnolc ’, were favourites with him. Bruch 
wrote his second Concerto and the ‘ Scottish 
fantasia ’ for him. He generally avoided the 
music of Paganini and his followers, partly 
for want of taste for it and partly because of 
the long stretches required, his hand being 
very small. He was long remembered for his 
rendering of the solos he wrote for himself and 
played so exquisitely, giving the spirit of 
Spanish dance translated into terms of the 
violin virtuoso. He possessed two fine Stradi¬ 
vari violins, one of which, dated 1724, was 
presented to him when a boy by Queen Isa¬ 
bella of Spain. This instrument was one of 
those brought from the royal chapel at Naples 
by Charles 111 (for whom Boccherini composed 
his quintets), and upon it he mainly played 
throughout his career. A successful copy of it 
was made by Vuillaume and was sometimes 
used by him at rehearsals. Later in life he 
acquired from the Boissier collection an 
exceptionally beautiful instrument dated 1713. 
Sarasatc composed romances, fantasies and 
especially transcriptions of Spanish airs and 
dances, all calculated to display his skill as a 
virtuoso. His * Zigcunerweiscn ', * Jot a ara- 
gonesa ' and the four books of Spanish dances 
arc among the most popular violin solos in 
existence. o. c., adds. 

Dim- ZAraip. Lion. * Sarautc * (Barcelona. 1945). 

St€ alio D\oUk (elect. • Maiurcl *. vn. & orch.). 

SARDANA. See Folk Music : Spanish. 

Sardou, Viciorien. S*t Birn (' Gri« 41 idb'. lib.) 
s.arvll ( DucncM of Dantzic ’. operetta). Dlrnki 
C Mme Sans-Gtnc ’. opera.) Kvrier (• Cumonda \ 
opera). Giordano (* Fedora * & * Mme San<-G«ne \ 
opera,). Lcroux IX.. • Thtedora \ lib.: * Cltopatre \ 
incid. m ). Massenet (‘ Theodora 1 & * Crocodile *, 
incu . m.). Ollenbacb C Roi Carolie \ lib.; * Maine *. 
•"Ctd. m.). Paladilhe f Paine *, opera>. Picrn* (• Fill? 
de labann , lib.). Puccini C Tosea \ opera). Rossi 
(Lanro. Conte« a di Mom *, opera). Saint-Saens 
( Bar bares , lib.). Soloviev C Cordelia *. opera). 
Siraim (a, ' Kameval in Rom \ opcretia). Tosea 
(Puccini, opera). Webber (' Fiorella ’. lib.). 

Sargent, (Sir) John. Stf Garcia (», portrait). 

SARGENT, (Sir) (Harold) Malcolm 
(Watts), ( b . Stamford, Lincolnshire, 29 Apr. 
1895). 

English conductor. He took his A.R.C.O. 
diploma while still a pupil of Stamford School, 


m 1911 he was articled to Dr. Keeton of 
Peterborough Cathedral and became organist 
of Melton Mowbray parish church in 1914. 
During the first world war he served with the 
27th Durham Light Infantry, but was able to 
take his Mus.D. degree at Durham in 1919, 
!>cing then the youngest doctor of music in 
Great Britain. The opportunity of conducting 
an orchestral composition of his own, ‘ Im¬ 
pressions of a Windy Day », at a Queen’s Hall 
Promenade Concert in 1921 showed where his 
special gifts lay, and growing opportunities to 
make a career as a conductor soon led him 
to abandon composition as well as organ 
playing. He was subsequently appointed to 
the teaching-staff of the R.C.M. as junior 
orchestral conductor, and soon undertook 
work for the British National Opera Com¬ 
pany. His success in carrying through the 
first public performance of Vaughan Williams’s 
opera * Hugh the Drover ’ (His Majesty’s 
Theatre, London, July 1924) showed unusual 
ability, and he later conducted Holst’s 'At the 
Boar's Head ’ at Manchester, as well as a fairly 
large repertory of standard works with the 
B.N.O.C. In 1925 he was invited by the 
Royal Philharmonic Society to conduct a pro¬ 
gramme of English orchestral works, which 
included the first performance of Herbert 
Howells’* pianoforte Concerto and Vaughan 
Williams's " Pastoral ” Symphony. He was 
soon constantly in request for special per¬ 
formances in many parts of the country and 
his earlier regular engagements included the 
season of the Llandudno orchestra, several 
series of valuable children’s concerts at the 
Central Hall in London and a London season 
(1926) of the D'Oyly Carte Opera Company, 
where he gave new life to and brought out the 
full vitality and elegance of Sullivan’s operettas. 

Sargent’s career as a conductor developed 
steadily. In London his principal work was 
done with the Royal Choral Society at the 
Albert Hall for a time from 1928, both in its 
regular series of oratorio performances and its 
production of Colcridgc-Taylor's ‘Hiawatha’ 
as a stage pageant, which was an annual event 
for some years. He brought the choir to a very 
high level and was also much in request as 
a choral conductor all over the country. He 
shared with Bcccham the direction of several 
Leeds Festivals and gave the first perform¬ 
ance of Walton's ‘ Belshazzar's Feast ’ there. 

He collaborated in 1929 with Mrs. Samuel 
Courtauld in founding the Concert Club in 
London which gave an annual scries of con¬ 
certs at Queen’s Hall, known as the Cour- 
tauld-Sargcnt concerts, of which he undertook 
the musical direction. 

His career was interrupted by a serious 
illness for over a year, but his complete re¬ 
covery is attested by his unflagging energy 
in fulfilling the numerous engagements that 
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conic to him, which for some seasons included 
the permanent conductorship of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Among the most 
important of his activities abroad were annual 
visits to Jerusalem to conduct concerts of the 
Palestine orchestra and concert-giving tours 
in Australia. The Robert Mayer Concerts 
for Children in London owed much of their 
lirst success to his power of discussing the music 
simply and naturally with his young audiences. 

In 1950 a very important appointment 
came Sargent s way: he succeeded Boult as 
conductor-in-chief of the B.B.C. 

H. c. c., adds. 

SARI, Ada (actually Judwiga Schayer) 

(If. Stary Sgcz nr. I.wbw, 1888). 

Polish soprano singer. She became cele¬ 
brated in florid parts such as Kosina, l.akme, 
Gilda, Violetta and the Queen of Night. She 
sang in Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Eng- 
bm.l and America. An. 1 the second u 

war she settled in Warsaw, where she has 
been teaching singing at the Conservators'. 


SARINI, Nicola (A. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 17th 1 11 th-century composer. He 
taught at the Corucrvatorio di Sant' Onofrio at 
Naples from i< .. t. 1702. His works include a 
“fo'iO drantmaiito, • II mondo abbatut.. *, per¬ 
formed at the church ol San Giorgio dei Padri 
<)perarii in 1701, and an ratori * I inn 
cen/a trionfante’, |>erfornte«l at the C .nserv.a- 
l0l j '° ,il ( )nofrio m 17.- j. (»i thcM works 
only the librettos are extant: the autograph 
ol a .solo cantata (dated 169G) is preserved at 
the Oratorio dei I ilippini, Napk t. l. 

SARKA (Ojrcra). Ste Ft Diet 1. JanA< i.k. 

SARNECKA, Jadtviga (A. Slnuuta, Wol- 
Itynia, 1; tl. Cracow, 19131. 

Po,i ? h P' 1 »| m ». si..- m 

lust with S/opski .u Cracow, then with Melcer 
and linally with L. srh. ti/.ky in Vienna. She 
toured in Austria, Germany and Poland. As 
a comjiovi she produced many pianoforte 
pieces or the h,on faux dt talon type'; her songs, 
however, set to her own words, are successful 
attempts at expressing the grief and suffering 
that tilled her life. c> R „ 

SARNET TE. Eric Antoine Joseph Andre 
0. I aria s, Ilautes-Pyrenees, 28 Nov. 18981. 

French composer, musician and inventor. 

I .unrated at the Institut Catholique dc Paris, 
he Studied music (violin, oUk* and harmons 
at the Conservatories of Marseilles 1914-16) 
and Nimcs 1916 17 and later at the Paris 
Conservatoire (1917-21) with Caussadc, Vidal, 
d Indy and W'idor. In addition he profited by 
the advice of S« hoenberg and studied practical 
orchestration with Adolphe Sax, jun.. the son 
..f the celebrated inventor. From 1927 to 1931 
he was director of the music department of the 
house of Plrvel i M Paris, and from 1927 to 193; 
professor of harmony and organ at the lwolc 
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Supcricurc dc Musiquc, where he occupied 
the newly created chair of microphone tech¬ 
nique. In the capacity of musical adviser at 
the studio-laboratory B. Roux he took part 
in the creation of the electrical resonance, an 
apparatus rendering possible the adjustment 
of the acoustic resonance of the studios which 
was installed at the Postc Parisien and at 
Radio Paris. As a specialist in radiophonie 
and acoustic problems lie was able to lay down 
the principles for |>erfeciiiig radio orchestras 
(taking into account the special conditions 1 
and schools for sound-reception. Working on 
the results of his experiments, h«- had several 
instruments >|xciallv constructed for broad¬ 
casting, recording and sound-films, and in 
doing so produced novelties such as the alto 
clarinet, the contrabass clarinet and the sax¬ 
horn, as well as modifying existing instruments 
siu h a> the sax tr umpet and the trombone with 
6 independent valves. 

S.irnettc published ‘ l.'Lsihriique mu'irale’ 
with a preface by Wtdor (Paris. 1922). 1 La 
Musiquc et Ic micro a summary of lib 
achievements (Paris, 1934), and * L'Orchcslre 
modernc a la radio 1 (194.1). His composi¬ 
tions include music lot * Didon *, a tragedy 
bv I.. Routnaigous (produced at titc Theatre 
Antique of All. s in 1921', choruses for * Jeanne 
d Arc' Paris, The AI re dc I’danre, 192* , two 
rhapsody-symphonies f..r organ and orchestra 
(performed at the Trocadero in Paris in 1929 
..ml b) tl..- Boston s\ ;nphonv Orchestra in 
• 930 respectively», .1 Symphony (Vienna, 

1‘131), a Symphonic Prelude (Koine, 1933), a 
Concerto for two pianofortes and otcliestrt 
Concerts Classiques de Marseille) and a 
Quartet for ml >as i’nris, 193(1'. 


a . 11. (11). 

Saroyan. William. S« Bowles (in.id. m. f„r plays). 

SARRO (Sarri), Domenico (A. Trani, 
Naples, 1679; ,/. Naples, 174};. 

Italian composer. He studied at the Con- 
srryatorio di Sant’ On no at Naples in 
1 -<,7. In 1712 he was vice mot tiro and 

afterwards maeUio Ji tafp Ha of the royal < hapt I 
there. As an ojicra eoinjM*er lie established 
a l.uro|H-.m reputation, although lie himself 
apparently never 1 <ft Naples. In addition to 
36 ojxras. performed in all the principal 
Kuropcan tlieatres, he wrote oratorios, masses 
and other chut eh music, cantatas, serenades, 
arms, etc., also a Concerto for 2 violins, flute- 
viola, cello a ml bass. 

Sarro's opera 4 Didonc abbandonata ’, pro¬ 
duced at the Tcatro Sail Bartolommeo, 
Naples, on 5 Feb. 172;, was the first setting of 
.slctastasio s much-comi>oscd libretto and. this 
being one of the poet's earliest works, did as 
much to establish his reputation as SarroN. 

I his opera was given at Turin in 1727 and at 
\emcc in 1730. Another Metastasio oticra 
!»>■ Sarro > ' Achille in Sciro ’ (libretto fust set 
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SARRUSO PHONE 


SARTI 


by Caldara in 1736), was written for the 
opening of the new Naples Tcatro San Carlo 
on 4 Nov. 1 737 . a. l. 

SARRUSOPHONE. A brass instrument 
of conical bore, played with a double reed, 
designed in 1856 by Sarrus, a bandmaster in 
the french army, and initially manufactured 
by the Paris firm of Gautrot. The inventor’s 
scheme comprised a whole family of instru¬ 
ments ranging in pitch from soprano to contra¬ 
bass, and his expectation was that they might 
well take the place of oboes and bassoons in 
military bands. As regards the contra-bass 
models, Sarrus was to some extent anticipated 
by Stchlc of Vienna in 1835, who brought out 
a contrabassoon in brass, of simple fingering, 
and whose model had been further developed 
by Cerveny of Hradcc Krilov* (Koniggratz) 
and Mahillon of Brussels (and came to be 
generally known as the (ontrabasie-d-anehe). 
But to Sarrus belongs the credit of designing a 
whole family of doublr-rccd instruments as 
possible substitutes for the oboe and bassoon 
groups. The objection that has been raised to 
them is that they fail to produce the delicate 
and distinctive qualities of the wooden double- 
reed instruments; their tone, in fact, some¬ 
what resembles that of the saxophones, though 
it is a little thinner and more incisive. PLATE 
60, Vol. VII, p. 746, No. 11 shows the bass 
sarrusophone, in B>. 

The complete family of sarrusophones 
comprises the sopranino in cb'. soprano in b>, 
alto in c>, tenor in B>, baritone in E>, bass in 
B>„ contrabass in E>,, and also contrabasses 
in C, and B*„. All these have a compass from 
a whole tone below the pitch note to a sixth 
above its double octave, just like the saxo¬ 
phones. Like the latter they are transposing 
instruments, so that this compass is written in 
each case in the treble clef from b» to g'"; 
only the C, contrabass sarrusophone forms 
an exception, its part being written an octave 
higher than actual pitch, like double bass 
parts. In key work and fingering, too, they all 
closely resemble the saxophone. The tube of 
all but the two smallest sizes is bent back upon 
itself to reduce the length to a convenient 
dimension. From the bass downwards the 
tube is bent back three times; even so the 
contrabass in Bb, stands 52 ins. tall. Their reeds 
resemble bassoon reeds and van* in size accord¬ 
ing to each instrument's pitch ; that of the 
contrabass has blades 1 $ in. long and 1 in. wide 
across the tip.' 

The only sarrusophone used in the orchestra 
is the contrabass, which made its first appear¬ 
ance at the Exposition Univcrselle (Paris. 
1867), when no contra-bassoon could be pro¬ 
cured for Saint-Sacns's ‘ Lcs Noces dc Pro- 
m*th*c ’. The composer was impressed with 

' There are scale drawings of all ihe reeds in Lavignac, 
Encyc., pt. ,i. p. 1667. 


the new instrument and afterwards used 
it m many of his works, though the scores 
and parts retain the traditional heading 
contrebasson ”. It next scored a success 
in Massenet’s ‘ Esclarmondc ’ (1889), pleas¬ 
ing Massenet so much that (according to 
Constant Pierre *) he enlarged its part for 
future performances. Gounod and Widor 
both wrote testimonials for the contrabass 
sarrusophone in the trade catalogue of 
Couesnon et C* 4 (Gautrot’s successors), 
bmee then it has enjoyed a long spell of 
employment in one Paris orchestra or another 
(and also in Spanish orchestras) though re¬ 
cently it has lost ground to contra bassoons 
built on Heckcl’s model. Its long use in Paris 
accounts for its occasional appearance in the 
scores of Delius ( e.g . ‘Eventyr’) and of Ravel 
(e.g. ' Rapsodie cspagnolc ’). Some French 
players use a single-reed mouthpiece of the saxo¬ 
phone type with the contrabass sarrusophone. 

In military bands all the sarrusophones 
were tried out during the time of their novelty, 
but they soon began to drop out, starting with 
the smaller members of the family. In Italy 
baritone, bass and contrabass sarrusophones 
still figured in band arrangements published by 
Ricordi in 1927, while Sir Thomas Brccham * 
used a bass as well as a contrabass in his wind 
orchestra. 4 The band of the Garde R*- 
publicainc retains the contrabass and has 
recently been using an instrument in C, having 
a bore of enlarged proportions. In Spain the 
Ek, contrabass is much used. 

A brass band which has extensively em¬ 
ployed sarrusophones is the Fanfare la Sirinc 
of Paris. About 1925 it included nearly every 
member of the family. Now it uses only 
soprano, alto and contrabass, and in its trans- 
scriptions of orchestral scores the oboe and 
cor anglais solos arc allotted to the soprano 
and the alto sarrusophones respectively. 

d. j. n., rev. a adds. a. b. 

See alto Double Bassoon. 

SARTI, Giovanni Vincenzo ( b . ?; </.?). 
Italian 17th-century composer. He was 
maestro di cappella at Forll Cathedral about 1643 
and at the Metropolitan Church of Ravenna 
in 1648. He composed 6 books of ‘ Conccrti 
sacri ’ for 2-6 voices, Litanies for 8 voices and 
2 books of Psalms between 1643 and 1655. 

e. v. d. s. 

SARTI, Giuseppe (b. Faenza, (bapt. 1 
Dec.] 1729 *; d. Berlin, 28 July 1802). 

• Constant Pierre, * La Facture instruinentalc * 

I'Ex position Universelle de 1889’ (Pans. .1890). 
contains a full account of early experiments with the 
sarrusophone in Paris orchestras. ..... 

• The sarrusophone has been immortalized in letter 
by Beceham’s account of its participation in Ins ! 9 <>tJ 
production of Holbrooke’s * Apollo and the Seaman 
(' A Mingled Chime \ t 944 >- 

• See Mus. T.. Nov. 1912. . . . r .. 

• A date differing from that Riven by most of hi* 
earlier biographers, but the certificate of baptism exist*. 
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Italian composer. He was the son of a 
jeweller who played the violin in the cathdcral. 
He early learned music and had lessons in 
composition — from Vallotti according to his 
own family, from Martini according to his 
biographers. Whether at Padua or at Bologna 
(the respective homes of the two masters), he 
completed his studies at an early age, for we 
learn from the Chapter archives, still pre¬ 
served in the library of Faenza, that he was 
organist of the cathedral from 1748 to Apr. 
1750, and director of the theatre from 1752. 
In the latter year he composed his first opera, 

‘ Pompeo in Armenia ’, which was enthusi¬ 
astically received by his fellow-townsmen and 
followed by several more serious works, and 
. 11 rc P*Morc • (Venice, 1753), which had an 
immense success. So quickly did his fame 
spread that when he was only twenty-four the 
King of Denmark (Frederick V) invited him to 
Copenhagen as chapel master to the prince 
royal and director of the Italian opera and, on 
the closing of the latter in two years, made him 
court music director. In the summer of 1765 
the king determined to reopen the opera, and 
Sarti went back to Italy to engage singers after 
an absence of twelve years; but his plans were 
upset l.y the deaths first of the king in 1766 and 
then of his own mother in 1767, so that it was 
not till 1768 that lie returned to Copenhagen. 

Inesc.three years of trouble were not un¬ 
fruitful, lor he composed live operas, of which 
two, | contratempi ' (1778) and * Didone 
abbandonata ’, were given at Venice, where 
he seems chiefly to have resided. 

OverskouN carefully compiled * History of 
the Danish Stage * • informs us that Sarti 
directed the Danish court theatre from 1770 
to 20 May 1775, when he was summarily 
dismissed. A favourite with Christian VII 
and the fjoUgi of Struensec and Queen Caro¬ 
line Matilda, he was too artless and straight- 
forward to curry favour with the queen 
dowager and the ambitious Ovc Culberg; so. 
after the catastrophe of 1772, he found hb 
position gradually liecoming worse and worse 
and when the oligarchical party had secured 
tlic upper hand, imprisoning the queen and 
reducing the king to a mere cipher, lie had, 
with other court favourites, to endure much 
ill-treatment and was finally banished. Dur- 
mg this second May at Co^nhagen he married 
Camilla I asi, by whom lie had two daughters. 

Returning to Italy in the summer of 177^ 
" cm Venice, became at oner’ 

director of the Qspcdalctto Conservatory and 
administered i, with great success for four 
>« ars. In 1779 the post of marstoo d, eappellaof 
•be cathedral of Milan fell vacant through the 
death of I-iorom, and Sarti was pronounced 
successful at a competition held before the 

"■ *■> 


1 Naples Conservatory. This victory over 
Paisicllo and other eminent musicians greatly 
increased his reputation and procured him 
* 7 an y distinguished pupils, Cherubini among 
the number, who indeed was not only his 
pupil, but for some years his assistant. 2 In 
i/«4 he received an invitation from Russia too 
advantageous to be refused, hut the nine years 
spent Italy were the most brilliant of his 
whole career ami the most prolific, including 
as they did his most successful operas, ‘ Far- 
I*^ CC . . a . ,K, Lc Sdosic villanc’* (Venice, 177G) 
.^ ch , ,,,c ' n Sciro ' (Florence, Oct. 1779); 
Giuho Sabino • (Venice, 1781) and ‘ Fra due 
htiganti (Milan, 1782). 

On his way to St. Petersburg Sarti made 
some stay in \ icnna, where Joseph II receiv ed 
h.m graciously and gianted him the proceeds 
, a P crforn, ance of * Fra due litiganti’, which 
ha<l long maintained its place at the Burg 
I hcatre and had helped to till its coffers, as the 
monarch politely tol<| the composer. He there 
made the acquaintance of Mozart, then in the 
very prime of life, who speaks of him as an 
honcM, good man ’’ and who not only played 
to him a good deal, but adopted an air from 
, duc htiganti \ " Come agnello ", as 
,hc ,h ( T r i a 401 Variations (K. 460) and as 
oncol the throe tunes played l.y the wind band 
on the stage in the second finale of ‘Don 
Giovanni . H.s pleasure in Mozart’s playing 
did not however, place him on Mozart’s level; 
am when the latter’s famous six quartets 
dedicated to Haydn were published Sarti was 
one ..1 the loudest to complain of their “ bar- 
oarisms . Some extracts of his examination 
remain mostly in manuscript, hut are given 
m the AM./.. for 1832 (p. 373,, including 
nineteen serious errors in 36 bars and showing 
how d,ffituh '« » « vrn f„r a verv clever com- 

IhTn .' 0 • ,, 1 , }‘ rchr " d ll,c idca * ‘*f one greater 
than himself. 

Catherine 11 received him with even greater 
narks of favour than Joseph, which he repaid 
by composing several important works for her 
„ (ho,r and Jy br mging the Italian opera 

".f’e C T f,C,,Cy i ! ha<l " CVrr a “^»cd 

* JST* h “ samd impositions of this 

52 ? T il ** r ,,,0ncd an <* ra «orio for two 

X: fu .?" hc ' ,ra ar “l band of Russian 
)< u,n ’ for the taking of 

h^n r , ,y l o, ™ kin ; and a Requiem in 
honour of bans XVI. I, was in the ‘ Tc 

d^haree^/f^" 1 Cmp, ° ycd f,rc ' vorks *»*e 

X Of °" '? * c, R ,l,cn the martial 

, CCI . of ,hc music. Among his operas r»ro- 

'Z'L:' ; s 1 ' J v " rs ! ,u ? «« ‘aSST, 

' ' S6 '' lad an immense 

Success and was sung to perfection by the 

Cbr,Ub ' ni ‘ S '*» *« Catalogue of hi, 
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celebrated Todi, and with Canobbio and 
Pashkcyevich, a Russian opera, 4 The Early 
Reign of Oleg ’, the libretto of which was by 
the empress herself. In this opera Sarti 
endeavoured to imitate the music of the 
ancient Greeks and made use of some of their 
modes, as he understood them. A skilled 
mathematician and physicist, he was fond of 
explaining to the empress his theories of 
acoustics, which he illustrated by many 
ingenious experiments. He invented a 
machine for counting the vibrations of sounds, 
and fixed 436 vibrations 1 for the A, as the 
normal pitch for his orchestra. For this 
invention he was elected an honorary member 
of the Academy of Science in St. Petersburg. 
Many other honours were conferred upon 
him, including those of councillor of the 
University, chief chapel master to the court 
and nobility of the first class. Todi’s intrigues 
caused him temporary inconvenience, but 
he consoled himself for a short period of 
disgrace by going to a village in the Ukraine, 
given him by Prince Potemkin, and founding 
there a school of singing which turned out 
some remarkable singers. In 1793 the empress 
restored him completely to favour and placed 
him at the head of a Conservatory planned 
after the model of those in Italy. After her 
death and that of her son Paul I, Sarti deter¬ 
mined to revisit his native land, and in the 
spring of 1802 left Russia, where he had lived 
for eighteen years without a break. In Berlin 
lie formed an intimacy with the court Kapell¬ 
meister, Noel Mussini ( b. Bergamo, 1765; 
d. Florence, 1837), who fell in love with his 
daughter Giuliana and became his son-in- 
law. 1 Immediately after the marriage the 
kind and gentle Sarti fell seriously ill of gout 
and died. 

Very few of Sard's compositions were en¬ 
graved. 4 Giro riconosciuto ’ was published 
in full score at Copenhagen in 1756. His ‘Tc 
Dcuin * was printed with Russian words at 
St. Petersburg, and Breitkopf & Hartel pub¬ 
lished two of his sacred pieces, one in eight, 
the other in six real parts. A French transla¬ 
tion of the 4 Nozzc di Dorina ’ (identical with 
‘ Fra due litiganti ’), apparently the only opera 
of his that has been engraved, appeared in 
Paris; but Ricordi of Milan had copies of 
4 Armida c Rinaldo 4 I finti crcdi ’, 4 Lc 
gclosic villanc ’, 4 Nitteti ’ and 4 Vologeso ’. 
These scores, as well as those of 4 Adriano in 
Siria ’, 4 Alessandro *, 4 Gli amanti consolati ’, 

4 Castorc e Pollucc ’, 4 I contrattcmpi ’, 4 Di- 
donc abbandonata 4 Erifile ', 4 I due liti- 

1 The " diapason normal ” fixe* 435 vibrations for 
the same note. Stt Pitch, Standard. 

■ The articles on Sarti and Mussini in F<tis arc full 
of errors and omissions. We have corrected the most 
glaring mistakes from family papers kindly furnished 
by the distinguished painter. L. Mussini, director of the 
Museo at Siena and grandson of the composer. 


ganu ’, 4 Giulio Sabino 4 Idalide 4 Ifigenia’, 

Medontc ’, 4 11 militare bizzarro 4 Mitri- 
date’ and ‘Scipione’, and also of nearly all his 
sacred works, are in the library of the Paris 
Conservatoire, from which circumstance the 
writer is able to pronounce upon his style. The 
part-writing is eminently vocal, and the most 
difficult combinations are mastered with case, 
but the scientific element is never unduly 
forced into notice, owing to Sarti’s gift of fresh 
and spontaneous melody. Most of his operas 
contain numbers well constructed with a view 
to stage effect and full of expression and charm; 
indeed much of his music might still be heard 
with pleasure. 

His masses long retained their hold on public 
favour, and one was performed on Easter Day 
1880 in Milan Cathedral, which still has all 
the manuscripts. 

Sarti left six sonatas for clavier (London, 

1762). An Allegro from these was included in 
Paucr's 4 Altc Meister ’. Cherubini quotes a 
" Cum sancto a 8 of his in his 4 Counter¬ 
point ’, and F6tis a 44 Kyrie ” from the same 
Mass in his treatise. Breitkopf published a 
fugue for eight voices, a hymn and a Miserere, 
and the overture to 4 Ciro riconosciuto ’. A 
rondo for mezzo-soprano will be found in Ge- 
Vac . rl ? ' ^loircs d'ltalic ’ and a cavatina, from 
‘ Giulio Sabino in the 4 Gemme d’ an- 
tichiti *. 

The Mussini family possess a fine oil paint¬ 
ing of the composer, made in 1786 by Tonci, 
an Italian painter settled in St. Petersburg. 

‘ Lc Chevalier Sarti a novel by P. Scudo 
(Paris, 1857), which appeared first in the 
' Revue dcs Deux Mondcs ', has nothing to 
do with the composer. o. c. 

Bim.— Rivaita. C ., 4 Ciuteppr Sarti, muiicilla farnlino 
•Id tee. xviii * (Faenza, 1918). 

The following is a summary of the e. 75 
operas Sarti wrote between 1752 and 1800, 
arranged by towns where they were first per¬ 
formed : 


Fat*/a: * Pumpeo in Armenia * (1752). 

Venice: 'll re patiorc ' 0733 ); ' Farnace ’ (1776): 

• Le colour villanc ' (1776); 1 II miliure bizarre 

( 1777 ); 'Scipione’. ai Metre (1778); "I con- 
trattempi * (1778); 4 Giulio Sabino' (1781); 

* Attalo re di Bitinia ‘ (1783). 

Con xiiAors : * Vologeso ' (1734). and 23 other Italian 
opera* until 1772; 'Cram og Signe * (17.36). and 
8 other Danish opera* until 1774 ! ' I-’Aule de 
I’amour ’ (1769), and 2 other French opera* until 

’’TO- .... .1 

Rom: 'Ipermettra' (1766); 'La giardimera bnl- 
lante ' (1768); ‘Ifigenia’ (i 777 ) i 4 Adriano in 
Siria ' (1778); * L' ambi/inne drhua ’ (1 779 )- 
Modena : • La calzolaia di Straiburgo ' (1768). 

I’aova : ' La clemrnza di Tito ’ (1771). 

Vienna : ‘ La contadina fedele * <1 77 *)- . .. 

Florence : ' Medonte. re d’ Epiro' (1 777 ) J °lun- 
piade * (1778); * Mitridate a Sinope ' (i 779 >- 
Turin : * Siroe * 0779). . , „ , 

Parma : * Alessandro e Timoteo (1782). 

Milan: * Fra due litiganti il terzo gode (1782; pub. 
a* ' Le none di Dorina); * Idalide, o La vergine 
del *ole (1783). 

Mantua : * II trionfo della pace (1783). 
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St. Petersburg: • G!i amoiiii comolaii ’ (1784*- •! 
firni credi • (1785); • Armkb e R.naldo * (1786) 
Cos tore e Pollute * (1786); * Andromeda -(1798; 
Inca nel Lazio (1 799 ); * II irioafo d* Aulama • 
¥• V! ? tuw,an : * The Early Reign of Olee * 

(with Canobbto and Pashkcvich), 1790; published 
in lull score. In French: * La Faimlie indienne 
cn Anglcterre ' (1799). 

Several other operas performed under Sarti’s name 
in central and western Europe during his stay in Ri,»«a 
S (\f i“a C,tt, " ,cnc ' (Bologna, 1788) or * 1 / avaro ' 
(Madrid, 1791) are probably older works under new 
titles* 

CANTATAS AM) OTHER SECl/LAR 
VOCAL MUSIC 

' L‘ amor della patria * (Padua, 1776). 

I dei del mare ' (1779). 

In Russia : 8 other Italian and Russian cantata* 11781 
; p V *V id,n * nuuk lo ' the Grand Duke Alev 
ander Pavlovich d 79 J>; ode I.* the peace w,i|, 

: Vjn : , ' , ‘ ‘Boruses and hymns 

(1 790-98) ; Omaggio for Paul I ( 1 . 

RELIGIOUS MUSIC 

a Russian oratorios (1785 and i; 9 v>; Requiem U« 
Louis XVI <I 7 *>.*) ; a * lr Drum 1 ; 3 nia«^; t 
Miterern; 5 motet*; an olfertory; * •s J h,' 
Medina and various other hymn. A., of which a 
hyne elc.son was published by lUeiiko;.! .V 
Hand about 1795. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 

Symphonies; harpsichord sonatas; violin sonatas. 

THEORETICAL 

1 I r-Halo «lr| basso gener-le *; Preface on the Greek 
S. Mrs. published with the score of the * tReg ’ o,Kr.. 

, •« '»-*»-)■ le.iar, G. G . li|.' 

eredf^Ji" Var.. from • 1 

' hi. Kkcn (colbb. opera* .Maun laf s..,. 

SARTORI, Claudio Brescia, , Apr 
•9*3)-. 

Italian musicologist. lie look a degree in 
Idlers at the University ol I'avia in 193. and 
studied composition under Viltadini anti 
15 , » a J*® ,nu «c«l l‘«*«or> with /.. 

.Milan and Gerold at Strasbourg. From i<, t8 
to lt)|, lie was deputy dim tor of the library 

ol t hcl.onicrvaiorioG. B. Martini at Bologna, 
and he is now professor of liicraiurc at that 
institution. 

A critic attached to newspapers and a 
contributor to periodical*. Sartori has pub- 
lidis d the following works, among others : 

!!.' 1 .*le iulbru ITr. 

«*- o. 

< ' , '“sicn.! 0 |u, , ir tJ,a,0 “ W ,U ‘"’ Qvr,r A - Harlan, • 
Muiilc-Verdi * ( iq-oI. 

' -—«* ***■“» — 

■Sartori founded a collection of musical 
monographs, of which lie is the editor. 

SARTORIO (Sertorii), Antonio lb 

Venice, c. 1G40; d. ’). 

Italian composer. He was A afxlhnaun at 
^ court of Manner in ,GGG- 75 and from 

' ! ° il ta PP flla St. Mark s, Venice 

mild 1085, when he was succeeded by Le- 
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grenzi. He wrote Psalms for 8 voices, choral 
and solo cantatas, motets, canzonets, etc.; but 
above all he was one of the chief representa¬ 
tives of Venetian opera after Cavalli and 
Cesti. His first opera, ‘ Selcuco ’ (libretto by 
Niccolo Minato), was produced at the Teatro 
San Salvatore on iG Jan. 16GG, revived two 
years later and given at Milan in 1G71. in 
the Carnival of 1GG7 a cyclic work consisting 
of lu ;° ope'**, * l a prosperity di Elio Seiano • 
and • La caduta di Elio Seiano ’ (same libret¬ 
tist was pioduced at the same theatre. More 
widely successful was ‘ Orfco ’ (libretto by 
Aurrlio Attrcli), which came out at the same 
theatre on I* Dec. 167.-, given at Naples in the 
autumn ol iG8-.*, at Brunswick in Aug. tG«jo 
m Italian, with a German translation pub* 
mhed for the occasion) and revived in a much- 
altered version as ‘Orfco a torto geloso, overo 
AiiH.re sjm vxo inganna* at Bologna in iGcr„ 

1 urin in 1697 and Genoa in 1706. a. l. 
also Frnchi (colbb. . 

SARTORIS, Mrs. See Klsidlk, Adi. 

LAIDE. 

SARTORIUS, Paul (b. ?; «/. ?). 

Austrian or Gcnnan iGth-1 7 th-century 
organist ami comj>osrr. He was organist to 
the Archduke Maximilian of Austria in 1500, 

1 >idin« at NurctnlMTg. 1 le coni|>oscd masses, 
'--il' hi spintuali’ fbt ». voit . 1601 . ntadri- 

i : ‘' • ' tcutschc 

l manner of canzonets 

l ,bo, )» for 0-12 voices (1602), etc. 

jtan P * ul iXrmutl. C F!io’\ incid.m.i. 
SARLM USE. The liturgy used at Sal is- 

iHiry (-athcdral before the Reformation, 

Uitlcrusg in peels from (hat of Rome 

ami widely spre ad through medieval England 
until it was alNilished in 1547. 

SAS, Andre b. Paris, G Apr. 1900). 

Peruvian violinist, composer and musico- 
ogisl of French origin. He studied at the 
l»i ussels Conservatoire before settling in Peru 
m J 9 *l» " l»t n he became a profe ssor of violin 
and chamber music at the Academia National 
f ‘ , fa ; \ n * 9 2 5 l«- "AS appointed pro - 
le'ssor of the history e,f music. In 1928 he 
returned to Belgium, whe re he founded and 
directed the Municipal s« hool of music at 
Amove, but he returned to Peru the following 
>vur and founded the Sas-Rosay Academy 
of Musk With , wife, the Peruvian pianist 
iai> Kosay. I he diplomas of their institute 
are recognized by the Peruvian government, 
tic alv. became vicc-Prc^dcnt of the Lima 
Orrhestral Sexiety 1932. I„ „j 3 G he rc- 
urncu to l uro,»e for a year, and since then 
k has dedicated himself ,0 the study of 
eruvian folk music while teaching, giving 
concerts and writing on musical matters. I le 
made a furtlu-r visit to Euro,nr in 194G, aLso 
'•siting London on this occasion. He is 
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President of the Peruvian Association of Music 
Teachers. 

Among his compositions are ‘Tres cstampas 
del Peru ’, ‘ Poema indio ’ for orchestra; 
‘ Recucrdos’ for violin and orchestra ; a string 
Quartet; Sonatina-Fantasia for flute and 
pianoforte; two 4 Suites peruanas ’ for piano¬ 
forte, and many pieces, dances, songs and 
choral pieces in the pentatonic folk-music style. 

N. P. 

SASLAVSKY, Alexander (b . Kharkov, 
9 Feb. 1876 ; d. San Francisco, 20 Aug. 1924). 

Russian-Amcrican violinist and conductor. 
After study at his birthplace and in Vienna 
he toured in Canada (1893) and then joined 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, of which 
in 1903 he became leader and assistant con¬ 
ductor under Walter Damrosch. He was one 
of the founders (1904) of the Russian Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra in New York. In 1919 he 
became leader of the New Philharmonic 
Orchestra at Los Angeles, and in California 
he conducted a string orchestra bearing his 
own name. 11. c. c. 

SASS (Saxe), Marie (Constance) ( b . 
Ghent, 26 Jan. 1838; d. Auteuil nr. Paris, 
8 Nov. 1907). 

Belgian soprano singer. She was a pupil 
of Dclphinc Ugaldc in Paris and made her 
ddbut at the Theatre-Lyriquc there in 1859 
under the name of Marie Saxe. In i860 she 
was engaged by the Paris Optra, where she 
remained for ten years and sang Elisabeth in 
the ill-fated |>erformanccs of Wagner’s 'Tann- 
hauscr ’ in 1861. In 1865, at the same house, 
she was the Sclika in the production of 
Meyerbeer's 4 L’Africainc '. 

In 1864 she married the singer Castelmary, 
who was well known in London, singing for 
Mapleson at Drury Lane Theatre in 1873 
and for Harris at Covent Garden; but the 
union lasted only until 1867. After the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 she sang in 
Italy and Spain, also in Brussels. She died in 
great poverty. s. 11. p. 

SASSOLI RUATA, Ada (b. Bologna, 25 
Sept. 1887; d. Rome, 3 Dec. 1946). 

Italian harpist. She studied at the Bologna 
Conservatory and under Hasselmans in Paris. 
She became a highly appreciated concert 
artist and made extensive tours in Europe 
and America. As a prize-winner of the master- 
course for the harp at the Accadcmia di Santa 
Cecilia in Rome, she was for many years 
professor of the harp at the Accadcmia 
Chigiana of Siena. c. m. g. 

SATANELLA (Opera). See Balfe. 

SATIE, Erik (Alfred Leslie) (b. Honfleur, 
Calvados, 17 May 1866; d. Paris, 1 July 
' 925 )- 

French composer. His father was a ship 
broker and his mother a London girl of 
Scottish parentage. During the early years 


of Erik's childhood his father sold the family 
business and moved to Paris, leaving Erik at 
Honfleur in charge of his grandparents. His 
eccentric uncle Adrien probably had a con¬ 
siderable influence on him during these for¬ 
mative years. When he was twelve he joined 
his father (now a music publisher) in Paris 
and in 1879 began systematic musical instruc¬ 
tion at the Conservatoire. His efforts did not 
meet with academic approval; nevertheless 
his first pianoforte compositions were pub¬ 
lished in 1887. About this time he became 
immersed in the self-conscious medievalism 
of the Rosicrucian sect and — as a musical 
complement to this — in the study of plain- 
song. Simultaneously he frequented artistic¬ 
ally 44 bohemian " circles in Montmartre and 
undertook part-time work as a cafe pianist. 
About 1890 he met Debussy and became his 
intimate friend until they were estranged 
during the last years of Debussy’s life. 

In 1898 he left Montmartre and went to 
live in the dreary, semi-industrial suburb of 
Arcucil. In 1905, in his fortieth year, he 
entered the Schola Cantorum to pursue con¬ 
trapuntal studies under d’Indy and Roussel. 
The award of a diploma with the mention 
“ tris bien ” may have silenced those critics 
who had persistently regarded him as a 
blagueur. At any rale his reputation as an 
artist now became as firmly established as was 
his reputation as an eccentric bachelor; most 
of the leading Parisian figures in music, 
painting and poetry made frequent pilgrim¬ 
ages to his retreat at Arcucil. During the 
early years of the first world war he became 
friendly with Cocteau, Diaghilcv and Picasso, 
and through collaboration with them was 
able to realize his aesthetic ideals in the ballet. 
For the rest of his life Satie was associated with 
the fashionable artistic movements in Parisian 
life — cubism, surrealism, dadaism and neo- 
classicism — but he never belonged to any 
group nor adhered to any doctrine. Indeed 
he may rather be said to have anticipated 
artistic tendencies which others shaped into a 
dogma. 

In 1923 Darius Milhaud attempted to 
organize Satie’s supporters and disciples into 
an 44 £colc d’Arcucil ”. This group of young 
44 Saiicans ” included the composer Sauguet 
and the conductor Ddsormiere. Satie was 
touched by the tribute, but none the less seems 
to have died, in 1925, a somewhat disillusioned 
man. He had a suspicion, which was perhaps 
not altogether ill-founded, that he had been 
praised for the wrong reasons. 

Satie's creative career falls into a number 01 
fairly clearly defined periods. In the early 
pianoforte dances, especially the 4 Sarabandes 
(1887), the opulent chromatic harmonies o 
late 19th-century music arc divorced from all 
relation to a rhetorical argument. From this 
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point of view they anticipate the static use of 
sevenths, ninths and elevenths as found in 
Debussy, but the technique dirters radically 
from Debussy's in that the harmonies arc 
always ancillary to delicately organized 
melodic patterns. In the * Gymnopedics ' 
and ‘ Gnossiennes ’ (1888 and 1890) the har¬ 
monies are simpler, being more influenced by 
the modal character of the lines. 

Associated with these early dances are the 
various Rosicrucian works, such as the * Mcssc 
des pauvres’ for voices and organ (1893). 
Here curiously unrelated chromatic harmonics 
accompany melodies which are non-mctrical 
and fluid in rhythm; the plainsong and 
organum technique divests the sophisticated 
harmonies ol any dramatic significance. One 
imagines that plainsong appealed to Satie not 
lor its mystical implications, but precisely 
because of its aloofness and impersonality. 

I he plainsong-likc style of the Rosicrucian 
pieces and the ** sculptured ” symmetry of the 
early dances meet in the gravely beautiful 
pianoforte pieces that conclude this phase of 
Satie's work — the * Dames dc 1 ravers * from 
tlie significantly tided * Pieces froitles ' (1897). 

I he next period of Satie s work opens with 
a series of piece* for the cafe-concert. Al¬ 
though the songs composed for the music-hall 
singer Paulette Darty adhere basically to 
popular convention, they are written with the 
most lucid economy; and we may note that 
the (unperformed) pantomime ‘Jack in the 
Itox ’ (1899) accompanies it> perky linear 
phrases with oddly unrelated harmonics 
similar to those in the Rosicrucian pieces. The 
wit and irony in this music would thus seem 
to be largely self-protectivc and related to the 
aloof integrity of the pianoforte dances. Satie*, 
in what he called “ rude* satoperics” 

was a part of his hostility to the world as he 
saw it. 

This becomes clear in the series of piano¬ 
forte works written during and after his contra- 
j;.V n,a l S,U ‘ ,MS •« the Schola Cantorum. 
lhese combine the robust geniality of the 
calc-concert melody with an economic al linear 
technique mostly conceived in two parts, i„ 
symmetrically balanced rhythmic periods 
Ncvere contrapuntal forms are often used. 

I he harmony avoids the earlier chromaticisms, 

< imigli the queer eRect of the ,„ Us j c sl ,\\ 
(trpends on the unexpected contexts in which 
simple d.atomc chords appear, whether as 

hm-d by the most stringent part-writing or 
as unresolved appoggiaturas, or even in 
poly tonal combinations. It was in this period 
-t. , a,lc developed to extravagant lengths 
bis habit ol adding facetious verbal comment- 
arics largely self-protective, to his music. 

1 He habit was unfortunate only in so far as it 
tended direct attention awav from the 
works musical merits. It i, more important 
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lo notice that the technical veracity of these 
pieces is an expression ol the child-like rather 
than childish quality of Satie’s temperament, 
the freedom from pomjxtsity or scntimcnialit) 
that made his work a clarion-call to the young 
in heart. " Jc suis venu au mondc ires jcunc 
dans un temps trt-s vieux ”, he said ; many of 
his works deal spccilically with childhood 
experience, notably the * Descriptions auto- 
inatiqucs ’ (1913), the ‘Sports cl divertisse¬ 
ments * (1914, and the later * Ludions ' (193.,) 
to poems of la-on Paul 1 argue. It is worth 
remarking that Satie was passionately devoted 
to the talcs of Hans Andersen. 

I he next period ol Satie's work is in¬ 
augurated with the ballet - Parade* (191(11, 
created in collaboration with Cocteau, Massin 
and Picasso, and described as a " cubist 
manifestoSatie said tliat he wished to 
create a " tapis resonnaiit " to the steps of 
the dancers; in order to do this he used 
delicately moulded linear phrases, sparsely 
orchestrated, monotonously repeated in rhyth¬ 
mic patterns and formalized with architcc- 
tural symmetry. The music is deliberately 
divested of subjective emotion, though a 
disturbing emotional experience results from 
the manner in which apparently banal frag¬ 
ments of melody and the simplest harmonies 
are deprived ol their conventional associations 
and rc-crratcd in unexpected but logical 
patterns. Ihe phenomenon is thus broadly 
compatible with the cubist painters' reintegra¬ 
tion in freshly surprising patterns of com- 
monplatc objects of the visible world. The 
same technique is used in a more extreme form 
m the later ballets * Mcrcure ' and 1 Relaclu ' 

, , which melodic phrases 

redolent ol the music-hall arc reborn in an 

‘ l KTSonjI synthesis. * Rclachc ’ also 
contains an * l.ntr'actc cinematographiquc ’ 
in winch the technique is most suggestively 
adapted to ihe exigencies of the cinema.' 

During the last years of his life Satie com- 
l»oscd a few works which relate this “ cubist ” 
technique to the grave linear pattern-making 
ol the early pianoforte dances. The most 
important of these is tl„- d.ame ^honiaue 
S«h rale 1918, for .j soprano soloists and 
chamber orchestra. Three of Plato’s Dia¬ 
logues, in \ ictor Cousin s French translation, 
are sr, without any attempt at an expressive 
interpretation of the words; the emotion is 
precipitated from the exquisitely moulded 
linear patterns which the voice and the 
tenuously instrumented part-writing create. 

I he leve!, continuous rhythm has some relation 

forS!!^ 8, , OUg ‘ “ U m ° rc ar( bitectuiallv 
formalized; the harmony, dominated by 

four hs and fifths, is extremely austere, and 

nowhe r( . inorc so than in the section d.icrib- 

mg the death of Socrates, when the texture 

1 Film Mi-oc. 
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becomes sparser still and the pulse of the music 
almost stops beating. This movement must 
count as Satie’s unique masterpiece. The 
ironic element characteristic of his earlier 
music has of course disappeared, as it has from 
the beautiful pianoforte * Nocturnes ’ which 
Satie composed in the following year (1919). 

Satie’s later music had a considerable 
influence on the younger Parisian composers 
of his time. Poulenc, Milhaud and Sauguet, 
for instance, were fascinated both by his 
“ objective ” use of linear pattern and by his 
exploitation of the incisive rhythms, pungent 
instrumentation and earthy vivacity of popular 
music, as opposed to the hazy flux of impres¬ 
sionism ; similarly Stravinsky, in the early 
years of his nco-Thomist phase, learned much 
from the neo-classic manner of ‘ Socrate ’. 
Satie’s disciples, however — with the partial 
exception of Stravinsky — responded mainly 
to superficial aspects of his work ; the essence 
of his sensibility remained inimitable. His 
chastely moulded music is instinct with the 
melancholy of isolation even when it is osten¬ 
sibly gay. His hatred of pretension and sham 
made him conscious of the limitations of his 
gift. He came as close as is humanly possible 
to creating an art completely non-sentimental 
and non-rhctorical; and it is this that, in a 
world prone to charlatanism, seems likely to 
preserve his reputation as a minor composer 
whose significance far outstrips the intrinsic 
value of his works. w. h. m. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

STAGE WORKS 

' Uspud ballrl th’ilitn (1892). 

' Genevieve de Brabani *, operetta for puppets (libretto 
by Coniamine de Latour) (1899). 

’ Jack in the Box music for a pantomime (1890).' 

* Pousse-PAmour \ operetta (lib. by Maurice TYraudy) 

(•90S), prod. Monte Carlo 1913. 

• Lc Pfegc de M^duse *, operetta (lib. by Composer) 

<I 9 » 3 >- 

1 Parade ’. ballet (1916). prod. Paris. 18 May 1917. 

• Mcrcure’, ballet (1924). prod. Paris. 15 June 1924. 

’ Kelachc \ ballet (1924). prod. P-»n*. 29 Nov. 1924. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

* En habit de chcval: deux chorales et deux fugues * 

‘ Cinq Grimaces pour le Songc d’unc nuit dVte * (t 9 ' 4 >- 
(Incidental music for a Cocteau production of 
Shakespeare's play, unperfor med.) _ 

1 Left iu pf. score and never performed ; orchestrated 
by Darius Milhaud in 1929 and produced as a ballet by 
the Diaghilev company, 1936. 


’ Quatre Petites Pieces monies ’ for small orch.(i 9 i 9 ). 
’ La Belle Exccntriquc 4 pieces for music-hall orch. 
(1920). 


VOICES AND ORCHESTRA 

Waltzes and cafe-tunes with music-hall orch. (1903-4) 

1. Je te veux. 

2. Tcndrement. 

3 - La Diva de l’Empire.’ 

' Socrate ’ for 4 sopranos & chamber orch. (text from 
’ Dialogues ’ of Plato, trans. by Victor Cousin) 
(1918). 


VOICES AND ORGAN 
‘ Messe des pauvres ’ (1895). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

• Choses vues A droite et A gauche (sans lunettes) ’ (1912). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 

•Ogives’ (1886). 

‘ Trois Sarabandes * (1887). 

• Trois Gymnop^dics ’ (1888). 

• Trois Cnossiennes ’ (1890). 

3 Preludes from * Le Fils des f toilcs ’ (originally for 
orchestra but unpublished in this form) (1891). 

• Sonnerics de la Rosc-Croix ’ (originally for or¬ 

chestra but unpublished in this form) (1892). 

’ Danses golhiqurs (1893). 

‘ Quatre Preludes ’ (1893). 

’ Prelude de la Porte hCrolque du ciel ’ (1894). 

• Pieces froidet (1897) 

1. Airs k faire fuir. 

2. Danses de travers. 

’ Prelude en tapisserie' (1906). 

• Pastacaille ' (1906). 

’ Trois Preludes Basques * (19*2). 

• Descriptions automatiques ’ (1913). 

’ Embryons dcsfeclfes • (1913). 

• Croquis et agaceries d'un gros bonhomme en boi» 

’ Chapitres tournls en tous sens ’ (1913). 

• Lnfantines ’ (3 sets of children's pieces) (IQ'S)- 
’ Vieux Sequins et vieilles cuirasses ’ (i 9 > 4 )- 

• Heures slculaire* et instantaifees ’ (( 9 * 4 )- 
’ Trois Vaises du prtcieux d*goufe ’ <* 9 < 4 >- 
’ Sports et divertissements ' (t 9 ' 4 ). 

’ Les Pantins dansent ’ (1014)- 
’ Avant-dernitres I’enfees ’ <* 9 *S)- 
’ Nocturnes’ (t 9 * 9 >- 
’ Premier MenucU (1920). 

PIANOFORTE DUET 
’ Trois Morceaux en forme de poire ’ (I 9 ° 3 )- 
’ A pert us d&agrlablcs ’ (1908). 

’ En habit de cheval' ( 1910 - 


SONGS 

•Trois Pofcmcs d’amour ’ (Composer) (* 9 * 4 > 

1. Ne suis que grain de sable. 

2. Suis cliauvc de naissancc. 

3. Ta parurc est secrite. 

•Trois .Nfelodies’(1916) . 

1. Daphdn<o (" M. God — Godebski). 

2. La Statue de bronze (L<on-Paul Farguc). 

3. Le Chapelier (Ren* Chalupt). 

• Quatre Petites Melodies' (1920) 

1. Efegie (Lamartine). 

2. Danseuse (Cocteau). 

3. Chanson k boire (anon. i 8 lh cent.). 

4. Adieu (Raymond Radiguct). 

• Ludions ’ (1923) (Farguc) 

1. L'Air du rat. 

2 . Spleen. . . 

3. La Grenouille amencaine. 

4. L'Air du poite. 

5. Chanson du chat. . . , 

S,< el,> Diamond (’ Hommage A Satie . orch.;. 
SATRA, Antonin (6. Prague, 21 Feb. 

' 9 c'cch composer. Having received his 
basic training in composition under Jirak a 
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Kriika at the Prague Conservatory (1920- 
1924), he perfected his technique under J. B. 
Foerstcr at the Master School (1924-27). 
For the next ten years he earned his living as a 
private music teacher until he joined the staff 
of the Prague radio. There he took care 
particularly of the repertory for the night 
programmes of the Prague Station which have 
been so popular in northern and western 
Europe. As a composer he was far too little 
recognized for quite a long time, but later his 
creative efforts became duly appreciated for 
their sincerity of conception and careful work¬ 
manship. The following are the most im¬ 
portant of his compositions : 

* Kantjta o smrlcc * (• Cantata of Judica Sunday ') 
Symphony No. a <1940-41). 

1 Dikuv/dani ’ C Jhanksfiving *). prelude, fugue and 
finale for oreh. < 1945 46). 

Voeloherm pfedrhra C Comedy Overture ’) io,q>. 
Siring Quartet No. j (1913). 

1w -' 1 " <■»*>• m - 

SATURDAY “POPS’*. Set 1 ’o’pilar 

(.'ONCI RTS. Sr. James's 11 \LL. 

SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Ste St. James's Hall. 

Gci Tht German term fin 

movement”, in the sense of a separate 
section of a composition in sonata form, a 
suite, etc, 

SAUDADES (Port.). A word of un< main 
origin, meaning nostalgic rrgretv for things of 
the past and current l>oth in Portugal and 

'Mule most authorities agree that its 
source is tmdiscoverable, Arm l.ivcrmorc con¬ 
jectured very plausibly that it is connected 
with the Spanish word for solitude (1 olxlad , 
which occurs frequently in a variety of dia¬ 
ims m both southern and northern Spanish 
folksongs, the influence of which converges 
upon Portugal. The word has been used by 
Milhaud for two sets of pianoforte pieces 
Saudades do Brasil *, and l»> Peter Warlock 
(or a set of songs. f , 0 

SAUER, Emil (von) (b. Ilamlmrg, 8 Oct. 

^ tenna, 28 Apr. 1912). 

German pianist and coni|»„Mr. lie was a 
piq.il ol Nicolas Rubinstein at the Moscow 
Conservatory in ,879-8, and subsequently 
studied under Liszt and Deppc. From .882 
he made fre«,„cnt and sucres>f u | concert tours 
as a virtuoso pianist. lie first appeared i„ 
Ivngland at eight recitals of his own in Xov. 

1 ->4 an, ‘ ra P i ‘ ,, y attained great success there 
maintained through man> vnk in 1901 he 
was appoint, d head „f one department of the 
pianoforte branch ol the Vienna Conservatory 
which he gave up in .\|>r. ,907. going lo live aJ 
Dresden; but he resumed his |xwt in Vienna 
,n l 9 ' 5 * H '* technique was wonderfully neat 
and accurate, and his playing, though occa¬ 
sionally rather wanting in breadth, always 


agreeable. He wrote a ‘Suite moderne ’ 
21 concert studies, 2 sonatas and many slighter 
pieces for the pianoforte, as well as two Con- 
certos, in E minor and C minor. He also 
published a volume of reminiscences, ‘ Meinc 
Welt* (1901). He was ennobled with the 
prefix " von ’*. A> K . M , . 

SAUGUET, Henri (A. Bordeaux!’^ May 
1901). * 

French composer. He studied composition 
with Joseph Cantdoube, a pupil of d’Indy, 
before going to Paris, where he settled in 1922. 
1 (trough Darius Milhaud he met Erik Satie 
and the group of - Les Six ", and took lessons 
Irom tdiaries kocchlin. Together with Roger 
Dcsorm.ere, Maximc Jacob and Henri 
Utcquci-Plcycl he formed a group, under the 
aeguo! Ink Satie, which called itself L’Ecolr 
dArcunl as a mark of these young com- 
posers admiration for Satie, who was some- 
tunes affectionately referred to as the •• Maitre 
d Arcueil —- a nickname derived from the 
name of the I arts suburb where Satie lived for 
many years. 

•Sauguet made his debut in the theatre in 
1924 with an opiia.boujjt in one act entitled 
la- I lumet du colonel *, lo, which he wrote 
both words and music. I his was produced 
with soum- success by the Theatre Beriza at the 
Ineatre drs Champs-Elysccs, and the same 
yv;„ the composer had his |,r>t ballet, • Les 
Kos.^ , produced at the celebrated Soirfes de 
1 ans organized by Count Etienne de Beau- 
E®" 1 ' *■ ' »»nsb> Marie Laurencin, 

| ,n *:P.«*n lm career, however, was 

:„ l r 1 U T, n b y. l,ia « hil '' *!M 7 the 
, ,a C J' a,,r . "Inch had more than a 
hundred performances between its creation 
and the death of Diaghilev in ,929. 

Naugue, now had a reputation to sustain, 
f. fr °'V l,l V up to the time of writing 

ins production has never flagged. Year by 

ycar , ,,c .' ,a ' produced songs, chamber and 
symphonic music, ballets and music for films 
and the theatre One of his greate st successes 
us been the bal e, • Les Forains ' written for 
Roland I cm and Ins company and produced, 
w.th costumes and settings by Christian 
Beraid, at the I heatre des Cha.nps-Elvstfcs in 

,CJ4 . 5 . ‘he same year Sauguet wrote the 

' ,miM ; ! '•r ^uisJouvet*.production 
«*f Jean Gtraudouxs * La Folic de Chaillot *. 

m rfon "I • /’ ‘ V ^ ’ ('W), "as firs, 

performed in London in C. B. Cochran s 

Review 1930 at the London Pavilion, with 

choreographv by Ltfar and designs by Chris- 

.an Berard. .939 saw the production a. the 

vtr' Iw, SaUSUC '' s ,n< *‘ considerable 
work, La Chartreuse dc Parmc \ an opera 

... 4 arts and .. tableaux, based on Stendhal’s 

grated no'e. hbretto by Armand Lunch 

a. hr rw T - n t9U r by ,hc Production 
a, the Opera-Comiquc ,>f an ofitra-comiqu, in 
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one act by Pierre Benin, entitled 4 La Gageure 
imprdvue 

Of the purely symphonic works the most 
important are the * Symphonic expiatoire 
dedicated “ to the memory of the innocent 
victims of the war ” (1945), and the symphonit 
alUgorique 4 Les Saisons ’ for orchestra, mixed 
chorus, children's chorus and soprano solo, 
commissioned in 1949 by Radiodiffusion 
Fran^aise for broadcasting and recorded under 
the direction of Roger Dcsormiere. A ballet, 
with choreography by Massin, was arranged 
on this score for performance at the Inter¬ 
national Music Festival at Bordeaux in 1951. 

Mention should also be made of a sym¬ 
phonic Suite, written for Hollywood, 4 Portrait 
dc Paris' (1950), in which the composer 
attempted to portray various aspects of Paris, 
e.g. 4 Matinee aux Tuilcries', 4 Marche aux 
oiseaux ’, 4 Place dc 1 ’Opera ', 4 Lunch au 
Ritz \ 4 Haute-Couture Valse 4 Promenade 
au Bois 4 Soiree A Saint-Gcrmain-dcs-Prts ', 

4 Nuit it Montmartre ’, etc. . . . 

Sauguet never belonged to any clique or 
coterie; he has always been independent in 
his ideas as well as in his style of writing, and 
describes himself as a 44 traditionalist, though 
strongly anti-academic His music is above 
all unpretentious and spontaneous; it dors 
not seek to be profound, but rather to please, 
which it does by its gracefulness and polish 
and its unaffected melodiousness and sim¬ 
plicity of utterance. The influence of Kocch- 
lin and Satie is apparent in Sauguet's art, 
which is marked by wit and ingenuity as well 
as by a certain easy fluency — a quality which 
he shares with his contemporary Poulenc. 
Sauguet has also indulged from time to time 
in what lie calls “ the dangerous game of 
musical criticism r. h. m. 


CATAI.OGUF. OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

4 Le Plume! du colonel op/ta-bouffr militaiit (libretto 
by the Composer). I act (1014). prod. Paris. 
Thiilre dcs Champs-Elysles. 24 Apr. 1924. 

' Un Amour du Titien '. operetta (lib. by Max Jacob). 
3 acts (192B). unfinished. 

4 I-a Conirebassc'. opJra-bouffe (lib. by ltenri Troyal. 

after Tchekhov), 2 scenes (1930). 

' La Chartreuse tie Parme ’ (lib. by Armand l.unel, bated 
on Stendhal's novel). 4 acts (1927-36), prod. Paris, 
Opira, 16 Mar. 1939 . 

• La Gageure imprtvue'. epfia-tomiqu' (lib. by Pierre 
Benin, after Sedaine), t act <1942). prod. Paris, 
Op*ra-Comique, 1944. 


BALLETS 

' Les Roses '. " divertissement danse d’apres la c*Iebre 
valse d’Olivier Metru (choreography by Leonid 
Massin) (1924). 

4 La Cliatte * (scenario by Sobeka (Boris KochnoJ. 

choreog. by George Balanshin) (1927). 

' David * (seen, by Andr* Doderct. choreog. by Massin) 
(1928). 

' Pris du bal'. divertissement for flute, clar., bassoon. 

vn. & pf. (choreog. by Yvonne Frank) (1929)- 
* Night * (seen, by Koehno, choreog. by Sergey Lifar) 

(1929). 


F * S (”933) Cen ^ Andl ' Derain,chorco «' ^ Balanshin) 

• C * r ( t 5 * (««. & choreog. by Pierre Berezzi) 

‘ La 6igale et la fourmi \ for puppets (seen, by J. 

Chcsnais, after Lafontaine) (1941). 

' Image k Paul et Virginie 4 (after Bcrnardin de Saint- 

• \i , ’ ,C " C, for , Ro,and Petit and Janine Charrat (1942). 
Me* Mirages * (seen, by A. M. Cassandrc, choreog. by 

Lofar) (1943). 

Le *„ Fo . ra,ns ’ <scen - b y Koehno, choreog. by Roland 
Petit) ( 1945 ). 

La Recontre ((Edipe et le Sphynx) * (seen, by Koehno. 
choreog, by David Lishin) (1948). 

• Pas de deux classique ' for Jean Guslis (1951). 

Cordoba (seen, by Composer, choreog. by John Taras) 

(1932). 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
' Irma ' by Roger Ferdinand (1926). 

‘ Le Kctour de I'cufant prodigue * by Andr* Gide (1933). 

• Le Sicilien ’ by Molitrc (1934). lost. 

• L'Amour peintre ' by Molitre (>934), lost. 

• Ondinc * by Jean Ciraudoux (1939). 

• The School for Scandal' by Sheridan, adapted by 

Claude Spaak, * L’fccole de midisance * (1940). 
Sigismond * by Georges Courteline (1940). 

I he Persians by Aeschylus, adapted by Ixiuis Jouvet 
(1940). 

■ Leonce et Lina * by Georg Buchner, adapted by 
Michel J. Antaud (1941). 

• La Mort de Danton ' by Buchner, adapted by Arnaud 

(• 94 *). 

• De mal en pis 4 by Calderdn, adapted by Mmc Baria¬ 

tinsky (1942). 

4 L'Honorable Mr. Pepys 4 by Georges Couturier 
(intermezzo) (( 943 )- 

4 A quoi resent les ieunes filles 4 by Alfred de Musiet 
(« 944 ). 

4 M. et Mine Romio 4 by J. Berihet (1944). 

4 Les 37 Sous dc M. Moutaudoin 4 by I.abirhc (1943), 

4 La FnUe de Chaillot 4 by Giraudoux (1943). 

' La Voiture versie 4 by Courteline (1040). 

4 Marie-Antoinette 4 by Philippe Erlanger & M. L. 
Villiers ( 1947 ). 

4 I’cpe et Carmelila 4 by William Aguel < * 947 )- 
4 l>on Juan 4 by Moliire (1947). 

4 La I rritation de Tali 4 by Jean Schlumbrrgrr < > 949 )- 
4 Les Fourbcries de Scapin ' by Molitrc (l 949 )> 

4 La Pharmacienne 4 by Giraudoux (* 949 )- 
4 Au revoir. M. Groek 4 by Pierre Billon (arr. of pieces 
by Grock) ( 1949 ), 

4 TartulTe 4 by Molitre (fanfares) (t 93 <*)- 
4 TWitn 1950 4 bv Xavier de Courvillc (> 93 «)- 
4 Le Roi lipreux 4 by Suzanne Lilar (19.'.'). 


FILM MUSIC 

L’Epervicr 4 (Marcel I.'Herbier, on 
Croisset s play) <I 933 >. 

t......... • iP . 


Francis de 


' l.a Fortune encl»ant*e 4 (Pierre Charbonnier) (i 9 SS>- 
' P#ches de jeunesse 4 (Mauriee Tourneur) (>94 * )• 

‘ Sur les chemins de Lamartine 4 (Jean Tedesco) 094 ')• 
‘ I-e Tonnelier 4 (George Rouquier) (1942). 

' Symphonic en blanc 4 (Lifar) (1942). 

‘ L'Honorable Catherine 4 (L'Herbier) (1942). 

1 Le Cirque enchant* 4 (Tedesco) ( 1943 )- 
1 Le Charron 4 (Rouquier) ( 1943 )- 
1 La Part de I’enfant 1 (Rouquier) <> 943 >- . . 

Premier de Cord*e 4 (L. Daquin. after the novel l>> 
Frison-Roche) 0944 ). 

Farrebique 4 (Rouquier) (1946). w . 

Terre sausage (Cainargue) (Jacques Mamcr) <* 9 gl- 
Les Amoureux sont seuls au monde (Henri Decoin) 

Clochemerle 4 (Pierre ChenaL on the novel by G. 

Chevalier) (1948). , , . , 

Enire onze heures et minuit 4 (Decoin) (* 949 >- 
Ouvrages de fer \ doeumentar>’ (> 94 ?)- , . 

Julie dc Cameilhan (Jacques Manuel, on the novel »> 
Colette) (1950). 

RADIO MUSIC 


donis 4 . adapted from Lafontaine (1 943 '- - . 
es Enfants terribles 4 , adapted from Jean Cocteau 

'Oiseleur et la fleuriste 4 . comedy-ballet by Armand 
Lanoux (1950). 


SAUGUET 

' Agathe de Nieuil L’Espoir *, adapted from Odette 
Joycux (1930). 

CHURCH MUSIC 

• Petite Mc.se pastorale * for 2 equal voice* & organ 
Jc vous value Maria * for voice & organ (19*3). 

CHORAL WORKS 

• Ma Belle Foret * (Gerard Pajot) for 4-part mixed 

chorus (I 943 >. 

‘ Betes et inichants 1 (Paul Lluard) for men’s voices & 
orch. (1944). 

’ Symphonic alUgorique " l.es Saisons ’* • for soprano, 
mixed <horns, children's chorus & orch. (1949). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

| Symphonic expiatoire ’ (1044-43). 

’ Side symphonique 4 la memoire «|c Chateaubriand ’ 
( 1948 ). 

Symph. suite * Portraits dc Paris ’ (1930). 

SOLO AND ORCHESTRA 

B.llad ’ L nig me 1 (Heine) for women’s voices 193/ . 

I I. l.tnirerto .No. I. A mi. 1193(1. 

<: intata * Le* < Hnbri > da jarate ' I eph \\ teri 

lor soprano, tenor, baritone. I»a>*. vocal 4iet, wind, 
harp, cellos A; perc. (1038). 

’ Chant fiiuehre pour «le nouveaux loros’ (P. W,erx) 
lor tenor 11944). 

Pf. Concerto No. 2. orig. f.,r * Les Amourrux *..,il seuls 
a«i mondr (ire Film Music), inromidete. 1 move¬ 
ment only (1947). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Siring Quartet No. 1. I) ma. (19a: ji). 

1 Divertissement de charnbre ’ lor lime. *|jr., viola 
oavsoon At p|. 1 ion). 

1 Cinq Images pour on Saint-Louis a Damir tie ’ \ndre 

1 1 • ilh 

A: harpsichord 'toil). 

• Six Interlude, lor . 

\ 194a). 

’ Dix Images pour une vie de Jeanne d’Arc’. or. ohl 

'«'» .. bv Andre Frai • .can f . II ,1. 

. r J** r < h.unMiii. horn. trumpet & pf. mil 
I no for uhne, tlar. At basutoti 1916'. 

String Quartet No. 3 ' r *»|7 |H‘. 

' H'Kagr. ’. 3 caprices for wind At harp (1949). 

VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC 

' l..i Voyante ’. vuite f., r ,„ nriM10t ,j„ le „, N f i , 
XTRJSr*- wll*. double ha.. h 

■ ; ,;i J v J r ,n V ,b ' >1 ** »«”««■. 

\|ola, cello « harp (1913). 

ONI. INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

(OR HARP) 

Sonatina for lime (1033). 

Suite for < lar. 1933). 

• Iv.'iV'rf ’ f ° r 'w" ,>0 " h “H- A pf. ,..,0 . 

I el,le (.Ini,son for cornet, sight-reading tr.t i>, u 

• frii for n >"dcal saw 11949). ‘ ' 

V alvc • for double bass, sight-reading let 'i 9 y,). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
I rois Ir.1n3.1i.rc ’ '1933). 

Sonata, D ma. < 1936). 

• Kr 2 fe tM. Ul: •T vr,,ir ,lri '«rds du Rhin ’ mm . 
r millets d album ‘ (1939) 

1. Une Valve. 

2. Un Nocturne. 

3 . Un Scher/o. 

• I .^ces po^tiques ’ for children, et i 19,, 

l. V,me 4 Schumann. 
t. Le Cliaweur perdu. 

3 . Les Cvdisirs. 

I- J-c Juif errant passe. 

Lev Pompiers. 

. Cl.anteur dcs rues. 

I ic es poAtiques; for children, sel ii (1931) 

I aul ei \ irgmie after Saint-Pierre . 
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2. En colAre. 

3 - L’Enfant dc troupe. 

4. Souvenir de vacanres. 

5 - Jour de (Ate. 

’ Nuit coloniale sur lev Invrds de la Seine : souvenir dc 
I’Exposition 1 (1937). 

’ L.|>i« elcric ’ for children (1930), 

TWO PIANOFORTES 

’ if* Jcux dr I’atnour ct du l.avard 3 pieces (1932). 

* Valve breve ' (I 9 I 9 >- 

ORGAN MUSIC 
' Chaul nuptial' (1931 >. 

SONGS' 

’ Les Amimaux et les homme. *. 9 songs (Paul Lluard) 

(1921). 

’ Six Sonnets dc Louise I j|>e ’ (1927) 
l. Cha.ve. 

а. A Venus. 

3 - Songe. 

4. \mour. 

V Printemps. 

б. Tant que mes veux , . . 

* Quatrr PoAmrv de S«l,illcr * (1928, 

1. I.o Souvenir. 

J. I.e Pclcrin. 

3. I.'Apparition. 

4. la-v Guides de h sir. 

• Deux Pocmrs de Shake.pr.irr * (19*91 

t. Je ie voit en revr. 

2. I liaoton. 

* Am «ir et tomtnril ' S vein (tunic) (1929). 

I 1 *• s P* ,, "r de h rove ’ ( TIiAophije Gautier) (1930), 
x de» roves vom I . ,trier ’ (m jo . 

; Niwtm ' 6 .ones Jean Paul |R, hterl m U l.» 

l.ev Ondmes* tllr.ue) (1939,. 

’ Deux Pocmes de I'lntcrmciat' Heine) (10,2 
l. La Malheur. 

3. I.r Bonheiir. 

' Bainer Maria Kills) '1932). 

’ Cmq P eine, de Htoldcrliii ' (19311. 

•< hanv de mariiM ’ Jean Go. lean -193 , . 

I> IX P.irines .V .V ’ ,. MT 

1. le jour ou U mort . . , 

2. I’vt-tu vorti par relic nuit? 

’ Nix Mrl'iiiev ..If dev p-emev vvntbolivies (1938) 
l. Krnouvrau Siephane M.illarme . 

.*. Tri.ic.vr d'AtA Mallarmr)). 

1. Clair de lune de novembrr |u|cv Ijtforgue). 

4 - Ciepuwule de ini-juillct Laforuue . 

V la* Chat. I Charles Baudelaire), 
to. |e Cha,. || I Baudelaire'. 

• 1 n ’• 1 Lluard) (19 it). 

l.ev I 'iMletits en inaillotv rove, ’, vong» (.\| a x Jaroh) 

• Deux MAlndic.’ Paul Valery) (1945) 

1. le llois amital. 

2. la (einture. 

’ Vi.iouv inlernalev \ to songt Jacob) (1948). 

Mouvements du co-ur ’. 2 ‘-.gs l.ouive de \',ln,orin) 

1. Prelude. 

2. Povtludr: Polonaise. 

SAUL. Oratorio by Handel, words atiri- 
buted J»oih to Jrnnrns and Morrll. The 
com|>oxition was begun on 23 July 1738. The 
second art was romplrtrd on 28 Aug. and the 
whole on 27 Sept, of the same year. First 
jM-rformanre at the King's Theatre, London 
1 urxday. 16 Jan. 1730; at Dublin, 25 May 
1 " 4 -- The autograph is in the Roy. Lib.. 
B.M. 

SAUNDERS, John b. London, 23 Dcr. 
|JM>7; d. London, 7 Oct. 1919). 

' Sauguet’s vongv are too numerous m Ik- fully K.ied • 

'° u " r,h bv ** better-known p-ets 

' IMkaird ’’ a h chr-re niAmoire de Robert Schu- 


4 F-*r an allnun dedicated to the memory of Chopin. 
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SAUNDERSON 


SAUZAY 


English violinist. He studied at the G.S.M. 
in London under J. T. Carrodus and Benoit 
Hollander. Though his services were much 
in request for orchestral playing (he led the 
orchestra of the Royal Philharmonic Society in 
1910 and that of the Russian Ballet in 1918-19) 
it is as a chamber-music player that he did his 
finest work. His purity of style made him an 
ideal leader of quartets in classic mould, and 
he was perhaps the most appreciated of all the 
performers at the South Place Concerts. His 
first appearance there was on 20 Dec. 1891, 
his last on 5 Jan. 1919, and his total number 
of appearances were 239, a truly remarkable 
record. The audiences showed their appre¬ 
ciation by subscribing over £300 for the 
establishment of a John Saunders Memorial 
Scholarship. w . w. c. 

See alio South Place Concerts. 

SAUNDERSON, James. See Sanderson. 

SAURET, Emile (b . Dun-le-Roi, Cher, 
22 May 1852; d. London, 12 Feb. 1920). 

French violinist. He soon attracted the 
notice of Bf-riot and became his pupil, the last 
he ever had. He began to travel at an early 
age, playing in the chief towns of France 
and Italy, in Vienna and in London, where 
he played at the International Exhibition of 
18G2 and also at the Alhambra Theatre. 
More im|>ortant was his appearance at Alfred 
Mellon’s concerts, Covent Garden, on 27 Aug. 
iB6f>. He played often at the French court in 
the last days of the Second Empire. In 1872 
he made his first visit with Strakosch to the 
U.S.A., and in 1874 his second, remaining 
there till Jan. 1876. In New York he made 
the acquaintance of Biilow and Rubinstein, 
and on his return was welcomed at Leipzig by 
the latter, then engaged in the rehearsals of 
his ’ Paradise Lost '. Saurct made his d^but 
in the Gcwandhaus in May 1876 in Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Concerto and was most warmly re¬ 
ceived. At Leipzig he took lessons in com¬ 
position fromjadassohn. He returned immedi¬ 
ately to America, however, and it was not till 
he was back in Europe again in 1877, and went 
through Germany and Austria in two long 
and most successful tours, that his reputation 
was established in his native country. In 
England he reappeared in 1880 and played 
in London at the Crystal Palace on 24 Apr. 
and the Philharmonic concert (Bruch's Con¬ 
certo No. 1) on 28 Apr. 

Liszt showed Saurct much kindness, and they 
often played together. In 1872 Saurct married 
Teresa Carreno, the marriage being dissolved 
a few years later. In 1879 he married Emma 
Hotter of Diisseldorf, and being appointed pro¬ 
fessor of the violin at Kullak's Academy in 
Berlin, he settled in that city, remaining there 
nearly ten years. He relinquished this post, 
however, in 1890, when the R.A.M. invited 
him to London to fill the vacancy caused by 


the death of the principal violin professor, 
Prosper Sainton. In 1903 Saurct gave up this 
professorship for a similar post at the Chicago 
Musical College, where he remained until July 
1906. For a time he lived at Geneva, giving 
private lessons to a small coterie of pupils, 
many of whom followed him from the U.S.A., 
for as a virtuoso Saurct obtained a greater 
degree of popularity in America than in 
Europe. His playing was distinguished by 
the grace and elegance of the French school, 
to which was added a conscientious handling 
of the classics. He wrote a large amount of 
music, including an excellent Method for the 
violin. 

His published works include a Concerto in 
G minor, a * Ballade a ‘ L^gcndc ’ and a 
Serenade in G major — all for solo violin 
and orchestra; ' Caprice dc concert ’, 

’ Scherzo fantastique 4 Valsc-Capricc * Bar¬ 
carolle-Mazurka ’ and many other drawing¬ 
room pieces, as well as transcriptions from 
Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, Wagner, etc. He 
also wrote a Concerto in E major for violin 
and orchestra, a ‘ Gradus ad Parnassum du 
violinistc ’ (Leipzig, 1894) and a number of 
studies, small pieces and transcriptions for the 
violin, with and without orchestra. 

o. & E. H.-A. 

Sauter, S. F. See Schubert (*ong). 

SAUTILL£ (Fr.; Ital. sallalo or saltando). 

A technical term in music for bowed string 
instruments whereby the executant under¬ 
stands that a certain skipping motion of the 
bow is to be employed. To the school of 
classical composers from Corelli to Spohr 
sautilU was either unknown or by them 
ignored : but with the advent of Paganini 
this brilliant embellishment came into vogue. 

o. R. 

Set also Bowing. 

Sauvacr, Thom.. See Biict (lib.). Gri»r (3 libs.). 

SAUZAY, Charles Eugene (b. Paris, 

•4 July 1809; d. Paris, 2\ Jan. 1901). 

French violinist and composer. In 1813 
he entered the Paris Conservatoire and in hi' 
second year became the pupil of Baillot and 
of Reieha. He obtained the second violin 
prize in 1825, the first violin prize and the 
second for fugue in 1827. A few years later 
he joined Baillot's quartet, first as second 
violin and then as viola in place of Urhan, 
married Baillot’s daughter and continued one 
of her father’s party till its dissolution in 1840. 

He soon rose rapidly both in society and as a 
professor. In 1840 he was made first violin 
to Louis-Philippc, and afterwards he became 
leader of the second violins to Napoleon III- 
In i860 he succeeded Girard as professor at 
the Conservatoire. 

Sauzay's own quartet party started alter 
the termination of Baillot's, including his wife 
and Body as pianists, Norblin and Franc- 


SAVAGE 


SAVART 
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hommc ; the team gave its concerts, some¬ 
times with and sometimes without orchestra, in 
the Salle Pleyel. Sauzay is mentioned by Hiller 
as one of Mendelssohn's acquaintances during 
his stay in Paris in 1830. He was greatly 
sought after both as a player and a teacher. 
His publications arc not important, and con¬ 
sist of incidental music to Molicre's ‘ George 
pandin ’ and * Le Sicilien *, cleverly written 
in the style of Lully to suit the date of the 
pieces, fantasias and romances, a pianoforte 
Trio, a string Trio and songs. He also com¬ 
posed a series of * Etudes harmoniques * for 

the violin. 

.\s a writer on music Sauzay produced 

Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven: etude sur le 
quatuor ' (Paris, tBfii), a disappointing work 
from the pen of a musician of so much emi¬ 
nence and experience, and * l.'Ecolc dr Par. 
compagnement * (Paris, 1869^, a sequel to the 
foregoing. c 

SAVAGE, Jane <b. ?; d. ?). 

English composer, daughter of William 
Savage. She wrote vocal and instrumental 
music, notably * Six Rondos for the Harpxi- 
<°P- 3 . 1790), ‘Strephan and 

l lavia ’, cantata (Op. 4, c. 1790). • Hail the 
Uoodman \ song (Op. 5, c. 1790), • Duett for 
I wo Persons on one Piano Forte or llarpsi- 
chord ’ (Op. 6, 1789) and similar works. 

SAVAGE, William (A. ?, 1720; d. l/>ndnn, 
*7 .I'lly • 7 1 J 0 )- 

English composer, organist and bass vocal- 

im, father ol the pr ceding. H« <ante of . .1 

Mock, iK-lieved to be a distant brans h of the 
Rivers family. Although -aid l»y Burney t.. 
have I wren educated as a boy in the Chattel 

Royal, Whit 1, doubt* ■ ! R. | s Stn ens, 
he was later taught bv Pepusch and Geminiani. 

I hat lie was fa sou red by Handel i< fairly cer¬ 
tain, ami he ap|tears to have sung as a lioy in 
’ Alcina ’ '173*,', * Karamondo * 1.1737;, * Dri- 
dainia 1 « 7 1 *) and other of Handel's operas, 
as well as later in his oratorios. In 17,1 hr 
was organist at Finchley church, Middlesex, 
and Ins name appears among the subscribers 
to Green s’ forty Select Anthems * (1743). He 
was admitted a Gentleman in Ordinary in the 
Chapel Royal as a bass in 174., and succeeded 
Charles King as viear-choral, almoner and 
Master ol the Chorister* at St. Paul's Cathe¬ 
dral in 17 ,8. I„ 1773, on account of ill-health, 

be resigned the Iasi two ,>osts to Robert Hudson 
and the hrst to Richard Bellamy in 1777, both 
ol whom were his pupils, as were many other 
distinguished musicians of the period, includ- 
mg Battishill, Samuel Long, Samuel Porter, 

* • *'«**£*, Joseph Vernon, Stephen 
axton John Percy and R. J. S. Stevens, the 
latter havingpreserved for us many useful 
details of the lilc of his teacher. 

Burney says that Savage was " a powerful. 


and not unpleasant bass ”, but Stevens insists 
that he had ‘‘a pleasant voice of two octaves” 
and had “ a clear articulation, perfect intona¬ 
tion, great volubility of voice, and chaste and 
good expression ”. The latter also tells us that 
he was “ a very good organ player, and vocal 
composer ", as well as being “ an excellent 
teacher of the science of music in all its 
branches **. 

In the sphere of composition Stevens men¬ 
tions two penitential psalms, ‘ O rebuke me 
not ’ and ' Hearken unto my voice ’, as being 
“ no * unworthy even of a Purcell ”. A con¬ 
siderable number of his works have been 
preserved which enable us to say that his hrst 
work compares favourably with that of his 
contemporaries Boyce, Battishill, Nares and 
Kent. Little of this was published, and it 
includes a song ‘ My fair is beautiful ns love ' 
London, r. 1740!, a contribution to * Apollo’s 
Cabinet' (Liverpool, 1736), Warren's ‘Col¬ 
lection ol Catches' (London, 1783 tl 107.), 
Wclchcr's 'Collection of Catches ’ (London, 
c. i 7 6j .Arnold's 'Cathedral Music' (London, 
••ml Stevens's 4 Sat red Music ' London, 
n.d.). I o judge his < omposiiions properly one 
must see the large manuscript collections 
which have l»ren preserved in the F.uing Col¬ 
lection (ilasgow) and the British Museum, 
indicated in full by the present writer in a list 
of hi* compactions. Stevens testifies that 
Savage was held " in much estimation by his 
contemporaries for hix abilities and ingenuity 
in his profession He was one of Handel's 
intimate friends and until his death treasured 
a ring given to him at Handel's funeral. 


' Cyc lopardia ' 
An- 


Hmi lit im v. ClIMiut, hi Kec»*» 

Il<'ii. 

Ishmiii. II. x mv C. -A I oipoiirn Computer of 
ilium l.\l. A |... XVII. ir,,6. p. i8'l<. 

Sum xv It J. s. (BioRraphy of Savage l»v Sicvrnt 
|H'la«r.| Iu Mrvtm « own cupt of S.ivacc’t work% 
in ilf l.uHi( l.ilir.irt. Clateow.l 


SAVART, Felix tA. Mc/kres, 30 June 
1 79 * • Paris, 17 Mar. 1H41). 

Irenth scientist. He was a doctor of 
medicine. Inn abandoned his profession and 
devoted himself to general scientific pursuits, 
obtained the poxt of professor at the College 
of I ranee and was admitted a member of 
the French Academy of Sciences in Xov. 
1827. 

Following in the steps of Chladni, whoxe 
labour had partkularly attracted his atten¬ 
tion. lie made many investigations in acous¬ 
tical physics, which are recorded in the 
several publications bearing his name. He 
appears particularly to have thrown light 
on the nature of that complicated relation 
between a vibrating body which is the source 
of sound and other IhmHcs brought into 
connection with it, by virtue of which the 
original sound is magnified in intensity and 
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SAVARTS 


SAVOIA 


modified in quality, well-known examples 
of such an arrangement being furnished by 
the soundboards of the violin tribe and the 
pianoforte. 

Savart also investigated with some attention 
and success the acoustical laws bearing on 
wind instruments and on the production of 
the voice. w. p., rev. 

SAVARTS. See Intervals. 

SAVARY, Jean Nicolas (b. Paris, 1786; 
d. Paris, 1850). 

French woodwind-instrument maker. He 
was known as “ Savary jeune ” and was the 
son of the Paris maker known as “ Savary 
pere ”, whose working life covered approxim¬ 
ately the last quarter of the 18th and the first 
quarter of the 19th century. Savary jeune 
began his career as a bassoon player and 
gained the first prize for playing that instru¬ 
ment at the Conservatoire in 1808. He 
eventually became solo bassoon at the Theatre 
Italien. In 1823 he started a workshop for 
making bassoons independently of his father 
in the Rue Saint-Andr£ des Arts and devoted 
himself to making and improving the instru¬ 
ment of his choice. His bassoons soon gained 
for him a great reputation, and it says much 
for their quality that they were much sought 
after and often remained in use with modern¬ 
ized key-work long after they had become 
mechanically out of date. Savary's bassoons 
became the model for French makers and 
may be said to stand as typical of the 
French as distinguished from the German type. 
Savary’s business was eventually taken over 
by Galandcr. a. c. (iii). 

SAVETTA, Antonio (b. Lodi, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-17th-century composer. He 
wrote masses, Magnificats, motets for 6-12 
voices, madrigals between 1608 and 1610 and 
* Salmi ariosi e brevi ’ for 8 voices, lib. iii, 
Op. 14(1636). e. v. d. s. 

SAVILE, Jeremy (6. ? ; d. ?). 

English 17th-ccntury composer. Some of 
his songs arc included in * Select Musicall 
Ayres and Dialogues’ (1653), but he is now 
known only by 4 Here’s a health unto his 
Majesty’ and his four-part song 'The Waits’, 
printed in Playford's ' Musical Companion ’, 
by long-standing custom the last piece sung 
at the meetings of the Madrigal Society and 
similar bodies. w. h. m. 

SAVINIO, Alberto (b . Athens, 25 Aug. 
1O91 ; d. Rome, 6 May 1952). 

Italian musician, painter and writer. His 
real name was Andrea dc Chirico, and he 
was a brother of the famous painter Giorgio 
dc Chirico. He studied the pianoforte and 
composition at the Conservatory of Athens, 
where his family, although Italian, was 
domiciled, and later at Munich under Reger. 
From 1915 onwards his activity was chiefly 
musical: he composed songs, operas and 


ballets, one of the last-named, ‘ La morte di 
Xiobe ’, being produced in Rome in 1925. 
For ten years thereafter, however, he devoted 
himself exclusively to painting and literature, 
distinguishing himself in both these domains 
by the undeniable originality of his subjects 
and by the quality of magic with which they 
arc treated. He reappeared on the musical 
scene in 1935 with the ballet 4 Ballata dclle 
stagioni ’, performed at Venice, which was 
followed by another in 1946, 4 Vita del- 
F uomo ’, again on a subject of his own, 
produced with success at the Milan Teatro 
alia Scala in 1951. Among his works are 
also a radio opera, 4 Agcnzia Fix’ (1950), 
and a one-act opera, 4 Orfeo vedovo pro¬ 
duced at the Teatro Eliseo in Rome in Oct. 
' 950 - . 

During the last years of his life Savinio had 
taken up composition again with renewed 
fervour, music being fundamental to his 
artistic nature and casting its reflections on 
his literary work. Using an eclectic idiom, 
with frequent references to Stravinsky, he never¬ 
theless succeeded in imparting a note of 
singularity to his stage works by the choice of 
his subjects and the complete fusion of all the 
component elements, for he always wrote his 
own librettos and designed his own scenery 
and dresses. o. M. 0. 

SAVIO, Johann Baptist {b. ?;</.? 
Prague, after 1768). 

Austrian composer, possibly of Italian 
origin. He was musical director of the 
theatrical company run by Joseph von 
Rrunian in Prague, Brno, Graz and Vienna, 
1764-68, and wrote for it several Singspiele, 
such as ‘Der vergotterte Bernardon’, 4 Philint 
und Kleonc’ and ‘Der Teufel in alien Ecken’. 
Savio was probably the composer of the new 
songs for Wciskcrn’s German version of 
Favart’s 4 Bastien et Bastienne * (which a few 
years later was set by Mozart) at its original 
production at the Vienna Kartncrtor Theatre 
on 5 May 1764.' a . l . 

SAVI ONI, Mario (b. ? Rome, ? ; d. 
Rome, ?). 

Italian 17th-ccntury male contralto singer 
and composer. He was a pupil of Vincenzo 
Ugolini, entered the papal chapel in Rome as 
a contralto in 1643 and was maestro di eappetla 
there between 1659 and 1668. He composed 
4 Concerti morali e spirituali ’ (1660), motets 
for solo voice (1676), madrigals for 5 voices 
(1668), 4 Madrigali e concerti’ for 3 voices 
(1672) and songs published in various collec¬ 
tive volumes. E. v. d. s. 

SAVITRI (Opera). See Holst. 

Set oho MolnAr (incut, m.). 

Savoia, Aacanio Pio di. Sr, Rossi (M. A., Andro¬ 
meda *. inrid. m.). 

• Sr, M. & L.. Vo!. XXIII. No. 4. »"<• Vol. XXV< 

No. 3. Oci. 194a and July 1944. 
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SAVONAROLA (Opera). .See Stanford. 

Savonarola. Girolamo. Stt Dallapiccola (* Coo¬ 
ped io ’ for chorui). 

SAVORINI, Eugenia. See Tadolini, Gio¬ 
vanni. 

SAVOY. See Old Hundredth. 

SAW, MUSICAL. An “ insirumrni " pri¬ 

marily of the music-hall stage. An ordinary 
long hand-saw is held between the knees by 
the handle in a more or less vertical position. 
The edge of the saw is bowed with a violin or 
cello bow, or, more rarely, the blade is stru< k 
with a felt-covered hammer, the bow or 
hammer being held in the right hand. The 
top of the saw i, grasped firmly with the Irfi 
hand, and the pitch of the note is determiner! 
by the amount the saw is Hexed, ihe smaller the 
arc to which the saw is bent, the higher the 
note. The tone, with its excessive portamento 
between the notes, has a dismally whining 
efleet. Serious composer, have disdained to 
write for the musical saw, with the exception 
of Henri Sauguet, who produced, probahlv 
wills his longue in his cheek, a piece for Innie 
musieate and pianoforte, appropriately entitled 
' I’laintc \ a. it. fiv;. 

SAWICKI, Karol Mikolaj (known as 
Nicolai* S.twit/ki) I , 

Vienna, 13 Oct. 1850 . 

Polish violin maker. In 1824 lie moved to 
Vienna, where he remained umil his death. 
He made his instruments on the model of 
Stradivari and Guarntri del G.,u. Paganini 
commissioned him to make .1 violin, a precis* 

' ®py ol Paganini's instrument 1 1 

Giuseppe Guarneri, jun. lie later r*reived 
a letter from Paganini, dated 10 Aug. r 
m which the great virtuoso called him an 
extraordinary genius ", Sawicki t a bettei 
known under the (hrman spelling of his 
name, Sawitzki. c . R „ 

SAX. Belgian family of instrument makers 
and inventors. 

(1) Charles Joseph Sax (b. Dinant. 1 
. b* ' 7 «>« ; d. Paris, 26 Apr. 1883). He was 
lirsi a cabinet maker, afterwards a me*hanic 
m a spinning-machine factors-, and then 
set up »•» Brussels as a maker of wind instru¬ 
ments. Hr had served no apprenticeship 
to the trade, and his only qualification was 
• hat he could play the serpent; hr was 
therefore obliged to investigate for himself 
the laws concerning the Ik, re of instruments. 
But as he had great manual dcxterilv and 
a turn for invention, he was soon able to 
produce scrims and flutes of f.,i r quality 
•Sax quickly attracted notice by his clarinets 
and bassoons, which gained him a medal 
at the Industrial Exhibition of 1820 and ihe 
1,1 c of musical -instrument maker the 
00,1 r* *'[ '!»• Netherlands, which also en¬ 
couraged him by advancing him capital In 
1 822 hc l,c 8 an «<» make all kinds* of wind 
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instruments, brass and wood, and in 1824 
he invented an “ omnitonic horn ”, which 
he continued to perfect till 1846. This 
instrument could be adjusted to any key by 
means of a piston sliding backwards or 
forwards on a graduated scale of about half 
an inch long, which set the body of the 
instrument in communication with tubes of 
different lengths corresponding to all the 
major keys. On a separate elbow was a 
movable register which the player fixed 
opposite the number of the key he wished 
to use and, the tube of that key being at once 
brought into position, the instrument was 
played exactly like an ordinary horn. 

Sax also invented brass instruments pro¬ 
ducing every note in the scale, without 
crooks, pistons or c> linden. Hc look out 
patents for a keyed harp, a pianoforte and 
.1 guitar on a nr w system, but his efforts were 
mainlv directed to perfecting the clarinet, 
especially the bass clarinet, and discovering 
new methods of boring brass and woodwind 
instruments with a view to make them more 
exactly in tune. His exertions were crowned 
with success, and be obtained gratifying 
distinctions at the Brussels Industrial Ex- 
hihition of 1833. 

Gharlcs Sax was the father of eleven 
children, of w hom two sons were distinguished 
in the same line. 

(2) Antoine Joseph ( n ew, at Adolphe) 

Sax >b. Dinant, (, Nov. 1814; it. Paris, 7 Feb. 

. miii of the preceding. He was brought 
up in hi* father s workshop and as a child 
was remarkable for manual skill and love of 
music. He entered the Brussels Conservatoire 
and studied the flute and clarinet — the latter 
with Bender, who considered him one of his 
best pupils. Like bis father's his efforts were 

directed mainl) to the improvement of that 
instrument, especially the bass clarinet, and 
he even designed a double-bass clarinet in 
B’- !•> the course of his endeavours to 

improve the turn- of hi* favourite instrument 
he invented an entire family of brass instru¬ 
ment with a new quality of tone, which lie 
* ailed Saxophones. 

I he hojH" of making both fame and money 
led Sax to Paris. He arrived in i8|2 and 
established himself in the Rue Saint-Gcorges. 

«n small premises which he was afterwards 
forced to enlarge. Hc had no capital beyond 
his brains and lingers, which hr user! bod,* as a 
manufacturer and an artist; but he had the 
active support of Berlioz, Halevy and G. Kast- 
ner and this soon procured him monev, tools 
and workmen. He exhibited in the French 
Exhibition of 18,4 and obtained a silver 
medal for his brass and woodwind instru¬ 
ment,. a great stimulus to a man who looked 
down upon all his rivals and aimed not onlv 
at eclipsing them, but at securing the mono- 
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poly of furnishing musical instruments to the 
French army. In 1845 he took out a patent 
for the Saxhorn, a new kind of bugle, and 
for a family of cylinder instruments called 
Saxo-Tromba, intermediate between the 
saxhorn and the cylinder trumpet. On 22 
June 1846 he registered the saxophone, 
which has remained his most important 
discovery. 

A man of such inventive power naturally 
excited much jealousy and ill-feeling among 
those whose business suffered from his 
discoveries, but his tact and wisdom made 
numerous and powerful friends, among 
others G6n£ral dc Rumigny, aide-de-camp to 
Louis - Philippe, and a host of newspaper 
writers who were perpetually trumpeting his 
praises. He lost no opportunity of vaunting 
the superiority of his instruments over those 
in use in the French military bands, at a 
special competition held between the two; 
and the former’s success, whether deserved or 
not, soon resulted in a monopoly the first effect 
of which was to banish from the military 
hands all horns, oboes and bassoons. 

The Paris Industrial Exhibition of 1849, at 
which Sax obtained a gold medal, brought his 
three families of instruments still more into 
notice; and he received the Council Medal 
at the Great Exhibition of 1851. In spite of 
these merited honours he became bankrupt 
in 1852. He soon, however, made an arrange¬ 
ment with his creditors and on restarting 
business entered for the Paris Exhibition of 
• 855, where he gained another gold medal. 
When the pitch was reformed in 1859 every 
orchestra and military band in France had 
to procure new wind instruments—an enor¬ 
mous advantage by which any one else in 
Sax's place would have made a fortune; but 
with all his ability and shrewdness he was not 
a man of business, and his affairs became 
more and more hopelessly involved. 

There was full scope for his inventive 
faculties under the Second Empire, and he 
introduced various improvements into the 
different piston instruments, only one of which 
need be specified: the substitution of a 
single ascending piston for the group of de¬ 
scending ones. This principle he adapted to 
both conical and cylindrical instruments. He 
also invented instruments with seven bells and 
six separate pistons, instruments with rotatory 
bells for altering the direction of the sound 
and a host of smaller improvements and 
experiments, all detailed in F6tis's 4 Rap¬ 
ports dc I’F.xposition ’ and 4 Biographic uni- 
vcrselle 

At the London International Exhibition of 
1862 Sax exhibited cornets, saxhorns and saxo- 
trombas, with 3 pistons and with 2, 3, 4 and 5 
keys; and in Paris in 1867 he took the Grand 
Prix for specimens of all the instruments 


invented or improved by him. He afterwards 
lost his powerful patrons and declined in 
prosperity year after year. He was obliged 
to give up his vast establishment in the 
Rue Saint-Georges and to sell (Dec. 1877) 
his collection of musical instruments. The 
printed catalogue contains 467 items, and 
though not absolutely correct, it is interesting, 
especially for the view it gives of the numerous 
infringements of his patents. The typical 
instruments of the collection were bought by 
the Museum of the Paris Conservatoire, 
the Mus£e Instrumental of Brussels and 
C^sar Snocck of Renaix, a wealthy Belgian 
collector. 

Among the numerous works written to 
advertise the merits of Adolphe Sax’s instru¬ 
ments only two need be mentioned: Comet- 
tant’s 4 Histoire d’un inventcur au XIX C 
siiclc ' (Paris, i860, 552 pp., 8vo, with a fair 
likeness of Sax) and Pontdcoulant's 4 Organo- 
graphic ’ (Paris, 1861, 2 vols., 8vo). 

(3) Alphonse Sax (b . Dinant, ? ; d. Paris, ?), 
brother of the preceding. He worked with 
his brother for some years and seems to have 
devoted his attention especially to ascend¬ 
ing pistons. He set up for himself in the 
Rue d’Abbevillc (No. 5 bis), but did not 
succeed. He published a pamphlet, 4 Gy- 
mnastique dcs poumons: la musique instru¬ 
mental au point dc vue dc Phygi&nc ct la 
creation des orchestres feminins’ (Paris, 1865), 
which is merely a disguised puff. o. c. 

Bui.—G ilson. Paul, ' LcsC^nialet Inventionid’Adolplie 
Sax * (Bnmrh. n.d.). , , , . 

Rchv. Albert, * La Vie «ourmeni<e d'Adolphe Sax 

• (Brunei!. I 939 >- 

SAXE, Marie. See Sass. 

SAXHORN (Fr. saxhorn ; Gcr. Saxhorn). 
The name 44 saxhorn ” belongs properly to a 
homogeneous family of valvcd brass instru¬ 
ments with deep cup mouthpieces devised 
by the famous innovator Antoine Joseph 
(Adolphe) Sax of Paris in the period 1842-45 
and patented by him in the latter year. In¬ 
tended primarily for army use, these instru¬ 
ments have revolutionized the constitution of 
the military and more particularly the brass 
band. 

There is much confusion of nomenclature 
among all the larger brass instruments, due 
mainly to their sporadic appearance in different 
European countries in the early 19th century, 
and to-day there seems to be little hope ol 
general agreement on any consistent ,cr ' n,^ / , ■ 
logy. The reason for this is made clear by the 
briefest dip into the musical history ol the 
period. In France the term 44 saxhorn 
still correctly applied to the entire group, 
while in England, where these instruments are 
widely used, it is nowadays confined to tne 
tenor and baritone members. Elsewhere tn 
name has either dropped out entirely or is 
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used too loosely to be of much significance. 
In this article it is to be understood that 
'* saxhorn ” refers to Sax's original group and 
their direct descendants, dbregarding other 
instruments of similar characteristics but of 
different origin. The term “ scale ” is used 
to denote the ratio diameter-length, as in 
organ-building usage. 

Description. —The saxhorns arc of conical 
liore (except for the valves and ancillary 
passages, which are of necessity cylindrical) 
with a rather rapid expansion in the last 
section leading to the hell. The bell itself has 


or in combination to provide a complete 
chromatic scale from the second harmonic of 
the simple tube upwards, but they only ex¬ 
tend the lower range by a diminished fifth and 
do not fully bridge the gap to the fundamental. 
For this a special fourth valve would be 
required. 

The need of the “ pedal octave ” — funda¬ 
mental to second harmonic of the simple tube 
— in the larger saxhorns seems to have been 
fi ll from the very first, and almost at once 
Sax fitted the necessary fourth valve, at the 
same time slightly enlarging the scale of the 
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only a moderate Hare. The scale of the main 
cone is fairly large, though not as great as 
Hat of the tubas, and its proportions arc such 
tl.at, blown with a fairly deep cup-mouthpiece 
n sounds easily its harmonics from the second 
to the eighth or perhaps a little higher. A 
tube of saxhorn scalccan sound its fundamental, 
but the note is neither certain nor of good 
quality. For practical purposes the compass 
‘f ,he "Wnwnent “ regarded as beginning at 
the second harmonic, with all valve tubing 
m-jd. three valves on the common or 
descending system > are sufficient singly 

* See Vai vi. 


.uvr, UUI. tiir baritone are usually written 

bavs and contra-bass instruments so as to make 
the notes more sure. This resulted in a slight 
change in the tone-quality, which is there- 
'ore not absolutely consistent throughout the 
group. 1,,-day both three- and four-valve 
l»a*ses are made, and it would be difficult to 
say if any individual specimen of cither type 
sprang from Saxhorn or other stock. In ,!„• 
largest sizes “tuba” and "saxhorn” pro- 
Ijortions are hardly ,o Ik: distinguished, 
though in the middle range the difference is 
most marked Compare the big Ik, re of the 
euphonium (tenor tuba) with that of the 
baritone which plays in the same brass band 
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All the saxhorns suffer more or less from 
two acoustic defects. The first arises from the 
mechanical necessity of making valve passages 
and tuning-slides cylindrical, and is common 
to all valved instruments of theoretically 
conical horc. As soon as any valve is operated 
the regular taper of the tube is disturbed by 
the introduction of a parallel-sided section 
which alters to some extent the ratios of the 
characteristic harmonics. The result is an 
appreciable difference in quality between 
“ open ” and “ valve ” notes. This trouble is 
minimized by placing the valves as near as 
possible to the narrow end of the tube where 
their effect is least detrimental, and in any 
case it is probably a minor matter with instru¬ 
ments of large scale. A special valve system 
(Webster’s) does to some extent cure the 
trouble, but docs not seem to have come into 
general use. 

The second fault, which is much more serious 
and affects all valved instruments alike, show’s 
itself in bad intonation when two or three 
valves arc used together. In these conditions 
the lower notes tend to be extremely sharp. 
The reason is that while the extra tube added 
by any valve may be long enough to lower the 
pitch of the open notes of the original tube by 
the required amount, it cannot at the same 
time be long enough to do so if the original 
tube has already been lengthened by another 
valve. For a given lowering of pitch the 
length-ratio between original and additional 
tubes is a fixed mathematical quantity, and if 
the first of these varies the second must also. 
On the shorter saxhorns the fault so introduced 
can be readily corrected by the lip of the 
player, but on the larger ones this is much 
more difficult. In these cases correction can 
be obtained by means of special automatic 
compensating valves (Blaikley’s and Arban- 
Bouvct's systems) or by the use at the player’s 
discretion of an extra valve which adds a 
small supplementary length of tube.' 

1 Srr the article Valve, where there matter* arc more 
fully discussed. 


In general shape and appearance all modem 
saxhorns, wherever made, have a strong 
family likeness to each other. The tubing is 
folded into a form much resembling a large 
trumpet set on end, the mouthpipe coming 
out at right angles at a convenient level. The 
valve assembly is uniformly placed in the 
middle, but may be set vertically or tilted to 
allow the bell to point to the left, as is some¬ 
times required in military bands. The former 
is by far the more common arrangement. 
Different makers adopt their own standards 
as to over-all height and width and the extent 
to which the bell projects above the coiled 
tubing, but the acoustical proportions of the 
latter vary only very slightly. 

History.—T he development of fairly satis¬ 
factory valve mechanism during the second 
and third decades of the 19th century had 
a profound influence on the manufacture 
of brass instruments. Previously the only 
method of altering the length of conical tubes 
(other than by the use of detachable "crooks ”) 
had been to open large side-holes and so 
progressively shorten the air-column. This 
principle, though satisfactory' in the smaller 
instruments, notably the key-bugle, lacked 
something when applied to the basses. Possibly 
the chief trouble lay in the liability to derange¬ 
ment of the mechanism. The ophicleide’s 
seven to nine holes ranging from approximately 
one to three inches in diameter and closed by 
padded keys must have been a constant source 
of anxiety to the player. Even the slightest 
blow on the thin wall of the instrument was 
sufficient to upset the stopping upon which 
everything depended. Further, the acoustic 
inefficiency of a length of "dead” air-column 
cut off by an open side-hole was considerable. 
Nevertheless the ophicleide held the field for 
many years as l>oth the military and orchestral 
brass bass, and its very individual tone and 
agility in skilled hands were much admired. 
The respect accorded to the instrument is 
clearly shown by the fact that some early 
valved basses were called “ ophicleides 
though in fact they bore no resemblance in 
any particular to the former. 

Valve mechanism made possible an entirely 
different approach. Here instrument makers 
had ready to hand an instantaneous and 
positive method of lengthening the tube of an 
instrument of any size by any required degree. 

By this means an instrument could furnish 
the seven different harmonic scries necessary’ 
to provide a chromatic scale throughout its 
range, with all of them based on an unbroken 
length of tube. 

Between 1830 and 1850 the makers m 
various parts of Europe devoted themselves 
to the application of valves to conical instru¬ 
ments of all sizes. Some attempted to acia 
them direct to the tube of the bugle or the 
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ophicleide, while others designed entirely 
afresh. The result was a crowd of novelties 
extremely difficult to classify. All, however, 
fall into two main groups, those of scale 
large enough to make the “pedal” notes 
readily available and of good quality, and 
those of narrower bore whose useful range 
begins at the second harmonic or octave ol 
the fundamental. 

In the year 1842 Adolphe Sax, formerly of 
Brussels, set up in Paris with a modest factors 
as a maker of both woodwind and brass musical 
instruments. With the helpof powerful patron¬ 
age he attained considerable prominence in the 
course of a very few years (to the chagrin, be 
it said, of some of the older-established linns 
in the city). Sax, though with much sense of 
business, was a man of great ambition, and 
m a short time he obtained appointments to 
supply instruments to various government 
bodies which gave him virtually a concealed 
monopoly in the held of French military music. 

I he patents applied for and granted in his 
name arc very numerous, but at this remove 
of time it is difficult to assess the true value of 
many ol his ideas. Contcin|>orary writers are 
ol little help, lor they either praise extrasa- 
gantly or condemn violently. It seems, how- 
ev« r, that of all Sax’s work only the saxophone 
and the " independent tubes " for brass in¬ 
struments can be regarded as inventions in the 
strict sense of the word; some of his more 
violent detractors even question the origin- 
••lily of the saxophone. 

F'pon settlement in Paris one of Sax’s first 
activities was the design of the instrument 
winch is the subject of this article, h lnU s| |>. 
admitted that the principle of this xvas not 
entire y new, having Urn utilized in the 
l ien, h C/atico, and vario German military 
instruments some years earlier. The propor- 
•ions adopted by Sax, however, made his un¬ 
doubtedly a superior instrument. In 181-. 

, * axhor ! M " ,rr patented and adopted l»v 
Hi*' reconstituted French military bands. The 
comparatively wide cone and deep cup 
mouthpieces of these gave them a tone- 
quality markedly different from those of ,h r 
accc P ,cd orchestral brass, French horns 
trumpets and trombones. Sax introduced 
them as a complete family ranging from 
soprano to bass and pitched alternately in II, 
and B>. Within a year or two a BB> contra- 
haxs and a sopramno had hern added, as well 
as some intermediate sizes in unusual kevs. 

1 revision was also made for the use of detached 
transposing crooks. By 1855 a giant contrabass 
or bourdon in tE> had Inrcn produced. 

. s claim that his products were some¬ 
thing entirely new in the world of music was 
hotly contested by a number of other mam.- 
acturcrs, who denied strongly that they ern- 
lKM,,r<l an y*hing in the nature of a protectable 


invention. Powerful representations were 
made to the government for the annulment of 
the patents of 1845. Among other matters 
the originality of the “ ascending ” valves (to 
be mentioned later) was challenged. The 
result was a long and deplorable series of law¬ 
suits and counter-suits which contributed to 
the rum of several famous manufacturers and 
not least to that of Sax himself. Taken all in 
all, the evidence indicates that Sax’s personal 
claims were extravagant, even arrogant; hut 
in fairness it must be said that he did bring 
order to a class of instrument that was de¬ 
veloping in a hopelessly irregular manner, 
l he standards of workmanship he introduced 
were altogether admirable. 

The earliest text-book illustrations of sax- 
hums arc those given by Kastner (see Bibl.j. 
and to judge from these it seems that the first 
valves used were of tin- “ Berliner-Puinpen ” 

I v! ,cr were fitted with 

1' iinet valves, ami a few survivingspcci- 
mrm show rotary valves. Kastner’s plate of 
the ember saxhorns shows the valve-tubes as 
<oil. <j m circles and unprovided with tuning- 
slides,, and a footnote to the page draws 
attention to this feature as making for the pro- 
duct,on of good tone. In fact the advantages 
*.f the idea arc debatable, and it seems to have 
, " soon abandoned. At h ast one authority 
has slated that the first saxhorns (made ami 
••Id privately a year before the grant of the 
patent) were built in over-all circular form, 
»ut tins is probably an error. Sax is known, 
however, to have made his smaller imtrm 
menu trumpet shape as well as in the 
accepted upright form. Soprano saxhorns of 

m " h1,1 d«dy resemble the fit 

horn, with which instrument they arc often 
confused, \\ith regard to the range and 
t' chmque of these early instruments it may 
Im- deduced from Kastner’s illustrations that 
at one period the maker intended their com- 
pa>s to begin at the fundamental with the 
|»*<lal octave use*!, for in one plate all 
M/-S even the soprano, arc shown as equipped 
With four valv*, - Description ” 

In addition to the types of valves used in 
c«.,n,nun by all makers at the time Sax, about 
. *PP I *«I «o the new group his own 
independent system of “ ascending ” 

'•7’. ,n ? cnio,,s scheme entirely 

avoided the intonation difficulty by providing 
s.x valv«, each of which, instead of adding! 

CU 0,1 a "leubtrd length of tubing. The* 

'v. i 1 «,'^ Crnp,0> ; rd ° nly onc a * * time, 
the 1 h,S . J ,rOV,d ” a COf,, P |clc solution Of 
, problem of excessive sharpness in certain 
valve notes, ,t proved in practice to have dis- 
a xantage which outweighed its benefits, 
an I .1 has never come into general use. 

in the artists who firs, presented his new 

1 Srr Valv* . 
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products before the public Sax was particu¬ 
larly fortunate. In 1844 the already famous 
brass quintet of the Distin family visited Paris 
on a concert tour, in the course of which 
their attention was drawn to the first experi¬ 
mental saxhorns. Their admiration was un¬ 
bounded and resulted in a commission to Sax 
for a set of the instruments, completed the 
same year, which then became the regular 
equipment of the ensemble. In answer to an 
enquiry from Endcr by Jackson, a letter written 
in 1895 by Henry Distin (then a man of 
seventy-seven) gives a full account of this 
important event.' The influence of the 
Distins in the fast-growing brass band move¬ 
ment in England was tremendous, and their 
adoption of saxhorns was the finest possible 
advertisement in Britain. From 1845 saxhorns 
began to appear by ones and twos in the 
make-up of workmen’s bands, though the 
expense must have been a considerable drain 
on their never large resources. It seems likely 
that Mossley Temperance was the first English 
band to be completely equipped with sax¬ 
horns, and their great success at the Manchester 
Belle Vue Contest of 1853 afforded another 
striking recommendation. It is on record 
that all the instruments imported for litis 
band were of the upright form, including even 
the cornets, which were also of Sax manu¬ 
facture. Curiously enough these instruments 
were mostly pitched in A>, which later caused 
difficulties when Bb and Eb became the 
standard pitches required in contesting. The 
equipment for the Mossley band was obtained 
from Paris through the good offices of Henry 
Distin, who later became a manufacturer 
in London, retaining the agency for Sax 
products. 

In conclusion it must lie recorded that, 
in spite of his championship of saxhorns in 
Britain, Henry Distin himself must bear part 
of the blame for the confusion between these 
instruments and the large-bore "tubas”. An 
old page of advertisements forming the back 
cover of some of the sheet music sold by his 
firm depicts a number of instruments, soprano 
to bass, all labelled "tuba”. Making allow¬ 
ances for poor engraving, we must conclude 
that these, to judge by their proportions and 
by comparison with Kastner’s figures, can 
only have been saxhorns. These instruments 
arc all of the upright type, and it is to be noted 
that the same sheet also shows examples of the 
trumpet shape, soprano to baritone, correctly 
named. It has been suggested that this 
advertisement indicates an effort by Distin 
to regularize nomenclature by reserving the 
term “ saxhorn ” for horizontal instruments 
only and calling all upright types “ tubas ”. 
Evidence in support of the idea is, however, 

1 Russell & Elliot. • The Brass Band Movement * 
'London, 1936), p. 54 ff. 


lacking, and without further explanation the 
plate only adds to the confusion. p. b. 

Bibl.— Commettant, O., ‘Histoire d’un inventeur’ 
(Paris, i860). 

Kastner, G., 'Manuel g£nlral de musique militaire' 
(Paris, 1848). 

Pierre, Constant, ' Lcs Facteurs ’ (Paris, 1893). 
PoNTtcouLANT, A. de, * OrganoRraphie ’ (Paris, 1861). 

Set alto Sommerophone. 

SAXHORN BASSE. See Althorn. 

SAXOPHONE (Fr. saxophone; Gcr. Saxo- 
phon ; U.sassofone). An orchestral and military- 
band reed instrument devised by Adolphe 
Sax of Brussels and patented in France in 
1846. At the present day the saxophones are 
used so generally in dance music as to be of 
all wind instruments probably the most widely 
recognized by the lay public. The combina¬ 
tion of a single-reed mouthpiece somewhat 
like that of the clarinet with a wide conical 
tube of metal places the saxophones in a 
family by themselves, though they behave 
acoustically like other conical reed instruments 
and overblow to provide a second register at 
the octave. 

Compass. —The full set of saxophones 
covered by the French patent comprised in 
all fourteen instruments. These were divided 
into an orchestral group and a military group, 
each ranging from sopranino to contrabass. 
Inside these groups the instruments stood 
alternately in F and C or E* and B>, the 
orchestral soprano being the only one at 
unison pitch and all others requiring transposi¬ 
tions. The orchestral group apparently did 
not live long, and only the C soprano and 
tenor have survived, mainly on account of 
their convenience for domestic music. In th«* 
late 1920s the American firm of Conn made 
a determined effort to revive the alto in F, 
though with little success. 

As originally constructed the accepted 
range of all the saxophones was from (written) 
b to but in 1887 one lower semitone was 
added, and modem instruments arc occasion¬ 
ally built down to aU. a Exceptionally saxo¬ 
phones are designed to furnish an even greater 
range to meet the special requirements ol 
virtuoso players. In the early years of the 
present century Coucsnon & Cie, following 
the designs of Dupaquier, then soloist in the 
band of the Garde R^publicaine, produced an 
instrument with a chromatic scale of three 
full octaves beginning on g. An even more 
remarkable compass was obtained in the 
1920s by the Argentine concert virtuoso 
Texiero dc Ladario, on an instrument specially 
constructed by the firm of Sclmcr. Althoug ' 
in this case the lowest note was only aj>, four 
full chromatic octaves were used, the upper 
part of the normal scale being extended by 


• Three octaves from b were possible on ihe cyUoj 
saxophones, but the extreme high nolct, being P° or * 
uncertain, were not admitted by bax himsell. 
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harmonics produced with special fingerings 
assisted by an extra “ speaker ” key.' 

Description. —The body of the saxophone 
is a fairly wide conical tube of thin brass 
expanded at the larger end into a small flare 
that is of little more than ornamental use. At 
intervals along the tube arc 18 to 21 note-holes 
of graduated size, all large in relation to the 
bore, and above these are two extremely 
small octave or “ speaker ” holes which assist 
in the sounding of the upper register. Each 
hole is surrounded by a ring or collar which 
provides a level seating for the associated 
key-pad. Throughout the instrument all 
holes are controlled by keys, some open when 
at rest, others closed, according to a system of 
lingering which seems to combine that of the 
simple oboe with the B<»chm arrangement for 
the first three fingers of the right hand. In 
course of time Sax's original lingering has 
undergone some minor alterations, but it still 
remains the basis of all modern systems. 

As the deeper-toned saxophones are of 
some considerable length the tubes from the 

alto downwards arc 
usually doubled back 
in the region of the 
«l' hole to make them 
more manageable, 
and the section abov c 
the note-holes is 
made as a detach- 
ahlccurvcdor folded 
crook. Sometimes, 
for the sake of uni- 
form appearance in 
show bands, the 
soprano has been 
built incurved form, 
ami occasionally, for 
show purposes also, 
the alto and even 
the baritone has 
been left straight at 
the lower end. 

The mouthpiece 
of the saxophone, 
originally of wood 
but nowadays almost universally made of 
ebonite or plastic material, is in its outer 
form similar to that or the clarinet. It is 
however slightly hollowed on top, more 
rounded at the end, and is made to accommo¬ 
date a proportionately broader reed. Intern¬ 
ally the two mouthpieces differ considerably, 
for while that of the clarinet is shaped in its 
lower part to form an uninterrupted extension 
of the main bore, that of the saxophone is 
usually opened out rather abruptly to make 
what is sometimes called a “ tone-chamber ”. 



1 l or information ir^udm? the* initrunirot, wi 
u.drl,,cd m Mr. B. M.inton-Myjti, who hat tup, 
detail, ftotn hit own pcrtotul knowledge. 
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The annexed drawing shows a typical li> 
clarinet mouthpiece and one for a II? soprano 
saxophone (original Sax pattern) to the same 
scale. In recent years some makers have 
abandoned the abrupt tone-chamber with, 
they- claim, some tonal advantage*. At various 
times also the square-cut “ chops ” of the 
clarinet mouthpiece have been tried. This 
scorns to offer certain advantages in tuning 
the upper notes, hut makes pianissimo playing 
difficult in the lower register. 



from the fust it has been customary to 
make saxophone mouthpieces to slide over the 
end of the Ixxly tube, which arrangement is 
almost I>ound to introduce some internal 
irregularity. If the joint is used also as a 
tuning.slide the discrepancy may have a 
serious effect on some notes. To minimize 
tins, certain high-priced saxophones have 
actually been lined with telescopic tuning- 
slides, and the small fraction of cylindrical 
tube introduced seems to have no ill effect. 
On the other hand tuning-slides have not 
* n, ° general use, which lends (o show 
that the usual construction satisfies the great 
majority of players. 

His Tory. -The experiments which led 
ultimately to the fully practical saxophone 
sverc undertaken by Adolphe Sax in the years 
tdp* and 1841 while he was still associated 
' 1,15 fathers musical-instrument business 

in mussels. In 1842 the young Sax removed 
to 1 aris, where lie continued his work, and in 
■ »45 he brought it virtually to completion. 
According to the historian Kastncr, some of 
the new instruments were adopted by French 
Infantry bands in that year, and in 1846 a 
liltecn-year patent was granted for the entire 
family. 

At the present lime wc have no sure informa¬ 
tion as to the original purpose which Sax had 
in mmd, and several theories have been put 
forward. It has been suggested that the 
instrument was arrived at more or less 
fortuitously in the pursuit of that cver- 
rccurnng chimera —the clarinet that will 
overblow at the octave. More probable, 
however, IS ,hc suggestion that Sax set out 
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deliberately to design an instrument that 
would furnish military bands with a good 
tonal link between the clarinets and the tenor 
brasses. If early 19th-century band lists are 
to be trusted, army music of the time must 
have been far from satisfactory in that part of 
the scale, and Sax’s known preoccupation 
with military brass instruments lends colour 
to the idea. With its warm though slightly 
indeterminate quality the saxophone served 
the purpose well and moreover provided a 
new and appealing voice for solo use. It is 
held by some authorities that Sax's ultimate 
intention went even farther, and that with 
the higher members which were the last to 
be added to his group he hoped to supersede 
the military clarinets altogether. 

The actual association of a single reed with 
a conical tube cannot be regarded as original 
to Sax, as his many detractors in Paris were 
not slow to point out. 1 The arrangement was 
used by the Scotsman William Mcikle about 
1830 in his “Alto Fagotto", of which a 
number of examples survive.* An even earlier 
instrument made about 1807 by one Dc- 
fontcncllcs of Lisieux is often cited in text¬ 
books as the source of Sax’s inspiration. This 
rather crude wooden instrument, now No. 
1136 in the Paris Conservatoire collection, is 
however something of a mystery. It is, at 
least in the main, of conical bore and has a 
clarinet - type mouthpiece, but when tested 
some twenty years ago by J. Kool it proved 
to overblow in twelfths and must therefore be 
regarded as a clarinet in spite of some contrary 
opinions.* 

The path by which Sax arrived at the final 
form of his instrument has been the subject 
of quite as much speculation as his object in 
creating it. He was a man of brilliant and 
enquiring mind and was certainly aware of 
the acoustic behaviour of the various possible 
combinations of single and double reeds with 
conical and cylindrical tubes. If he was 
indeed concerned to produce an octave- 
speaking clarinet he would of course have 
been constrained from the outset to adopt a 
conical body, though in its proportions he 
would have had some freedom of choice. It 
seems quite probable, however, that lie did 
not actually start from first principles, but 
conceived his instrument as something in the 
nature of an ophicleide furnished with a 
single-reed mouthpiece. Sax's patent draw¬ 
ings certainly support this view, and the writer 
has made experiments with an ophicleide and 
different clarinet mouthpieces which have 
proved the combination to be a promising one. 

1 Ste Saxhorn. 

' See ' The Saxophone before Sax *, by F. C. Kendall 
(Mu*. T., London, Dec. 193a). 

* J a *P Kool, 1 Das Saxophon ' (Leipzig, 1931). also 
Constant Pierre, ' I .a Facture instrumental ’ (Paris, 
1890), pp. 50 & 51. 


Since fairly advanced key work was already 
known when Sax began his experiments, 
there has never been any difficulty in placing 
the note-holes in* saxophones where required, 
or in making them of the necessary sizes. The 
fingering of the first models, however, left 
something to be desired, and to this point 
Sax as well as other makers gave much atten¬ 
tion. After the expiry of the initial patents 
far-reaching improvements were made by 
P. Goumas, Evette & Schaeffer and Lccomte 
& Cic, the last adding duplicate touches for 
the little fingers somewhat after the manner of 
the Klosi-Bochm clarinet. Further facilities 
were added by the firm of Fontaine-Besson, 
the first to mount all the keys on axles. At 
the present day most manufacturers have their 
own particular variants of the key work which 
do not as a rule affect the accepted fingering, 
but have been developed primarily for com¬ 
mercial reasons. The early and important 
modifications are thoroughly discussed by 
Constant Pierre in his account of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889. 4 

Among the features taken for granted on 
modern ' saxophones is the “ automatic" 
mechanism controlling the two “ speaker ’’ 
holes with only a single touchpicce. This 
seems to have been introduced with Lccomtc’s 
instrument mentioned above, though a claim 
to priority is advanced by the German firm 
of W. Hcckcl. Throughout Germany for 
many years the saxophone won little regard, 
and very few players took it up. In part this 
may have been due to the ingrained German 
prejudice against Boehm fingering, and 
Heckcl, recognizing this, brought out his 
Hcckcl-Clarina about 1890. The new pro¬ 
duct was to all intents and purposes a saxo¬ 
phone adapted to the “ old ” system of finger¬ 
ing for the right hand, and it incorporated 
automatic octave mechanism which was 
patented in Germany. According to known 
dates there appears to be some doubt about 
the validity of Hcckcl's claim, for his patent 
was registered in 1890, while Pierre, writing 
the same year, mentions Lccomte's mechanism 
as if it had been established for some time. 
To-day the Heckcl-Clarina may be regarded 
as obsolete for, as long ago as 1933, W. H- 

I leckel, the present head of the firm, observed 
that it no longer had any special value at 
a time when “ jazz ” had made the usual 
lingering of the saxophone familiar to all and 
sundry. 

Manufacture. —The extreme popularity 
achieved by the saxophone in the last thirty 
years has made its manufacture and marketing 
one of the most highly commercialized 
branches of the music industry. As with 
motor cars, some of the larger makers have 

4 Op. fit. 
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brought out year by year new models which 
differ very little from their predecessors except 
in some detail which may be used as the basis 
of a commercial campaign. In some parts of 
the world, too, saxophones arc nowadays 
loaded with gold or silver plating and fancy 
engraving. In Italy, indeed, they arc even 
lound with frilled or embossed rims to the 
bell. 

In spite of its responsibility for much that is 
vulgar and meretricious, the enormous market 
for the saxophone has made jxissible the use of 
certain extremely interesting though expensive 
manufacturing processes. In earlier days the 
saxophone body was built up from sheet 
brass hard-soldered along the seams and then 
bent and hand-hammered to shape on various 
mandrels. Tubes so formed arc reasonably 
strong when left entire and well stayed as in 
the brass basses, but the extensive piercing 
required lor the saxophone makes them much 
weaker. The rims for the note-holes also 
used to be soldered on, and the unavoidable 
annealing produced by the heat left the tubes 
soft and very liable to distortion. In the best 
modern instruments all parts of the body are 
made from seamless drawn tube, which, for 
the straight sections, is stretched to shape 
over hardened steel formers. The curved 
sections, such as the bow and bell, are pro- 
duccd by forcing closed lengths of tube into 
sfel moulds by means of an enormous pressure 
of water. Nowadays also the collars of the 
note-holes arc drawn up from the actual 
substance of the tul>e. All these processes 
have tlie ellect of making the metal extremely 
hard and compact, and the subsequent work 
biting is done s«, as to lose as little as 
possible of this quality. 

The latest innovation is an alto saxophone 
with the body made entirely of moulded 
pl.istie material. This has hardly been on the 
market long enough lor its merits or otherwise 
m become manifest, and at the time of vs riling 
('Of/*) professional opinion is guarded. 

1 iciimque. —In comparison with that of 
tlie majority of wind instruments the tech¬ 
nique „r the saxophone is simple, easv and 
regular. I lie first register from b to c" is 
composed of fundamental sounds produced 
by a simple and consistent system of fingering. 

I he second register, d" to c"', follows in 
•u tave harmonics lingered as for the funda¬ 
mentals but with some increase of lip pressure 
and assisted by one or other of the sjH-aker- 
keys. I he four highest semitones arc produced 
by special keys placed near the top of the 
instrument. 1'hcy arc sounded as octave 
harmonics, though the fundamentals from 
wind, they arc derived arc not usually em¬ 
ployed, since these notes arc alrradv dupli¬ 
cated and better produced as the first four 
semitones of the second register, 
vot.. vii 


With regard to abnormal extensions of 
compass specially constructed saxophones 
have already been mentioned. It need only 
be observed here that a few exceptional 
players arc able to extend the chromatic 
range of the ordinary instrument with cer¬ 
tainty to d' and in favourable conditions to 
f ’. I he notes used arc super-octave har¬ 
monics produced by fork fingerings and 
specially sensitive lip control. Not all saxo¬ 
phones, however, arc equally susceptible to 
such extreme demands, and of the various 
sizes the alto is the most responsive. 

To produce a good full tone on the saxo¬ 
phone requires a lair volume of wind together 
will, a much looser “ lip *’ than is desirable 
lor the clarinet in spite of the general similarity 
of the two mouthpieces. A player •’doub¬ 
ling" on both instruments — nowadays an 
almost universal practice in dance - band 
circles — must pay special attention to this 
matter, lor attempts to apply a normal clarinet 
embouchure to the saxophone results almost 
invariably in a “ strangled *' lone much to the 
discredit of a fine instrument. It is probably 
on account of the looseness of the basic 
embouchure that the saxophone allows con¬ 
siderable flexibility of intonation and is 
n.i'hly adaptable to music based on natural 
rather than tempered scales.* At one time 
dance-band players tended to exploit this 
feature to excess and to cultivate such effects 
as the *• smear ” and the " laugh »\ These 
have now gone completely out of fashion. 

.V an orchestral instrument the saxophone 
is valuable in loitcnuto and eanlabile playing, 
and remarkable lor its dynamic range in the 
.' rr ""d.il.- registers. I, hu alw con¬ 
sul.Table agility and is effective in all sorts 
«.i llitnd scale and arpeggio passages. On 
the larger instruments, however, the inertia 
ol the mechanism makes these somewhat 
lalx,nous for the player. Tongued staccato 
playing too is possible, and this also was at 
one period dcvolo|>ed by dance musicians into 
a curious explosive effect termed “slap- 
longuing". In common with other reed 
instruments the saxophone may lie played 
either will, or without iibralo, the use of which 
is purely a matter of taste. 

The value of muting the saxophone is 
questionable, but something of the kind has 
been achieved by inserting a sort of metal 
bobbin in the mouihpipe and a padded ring 
in the bell. The effect is to reduce some of 
the upper partials and so modify the quality 
ratf.er than the volume of the sound, which is 
in any case easily controlled. 

I .MPtovMi N r.—The saxophone has progress¬ 
ively gamed favour in military bands, except 
those directly under German influence. It is 
as may Ik- expected, most fully employed in’ 

1 Srt Jazz. 
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France and Belgium, where to-day bands of 
any importance carry at least a full quartet and 
large organizations have six or eight instru¬ 
ments. A four-part harmony of saxophones 
has a warm fullness, somewhat reminiscent of 
organ diapasons, an effect which is largely 
responsible for the characteristic tone of 
French military bands. In Britain two saxo¬ 
phones only, an alto and a tenor, form the 
usual military complement, though both 
there and in America the recent tendency is 
to increase the number. There is little doubt 
that from about 1890 onward the superb 
wind bands of J. P. Sousa and his one or two 
rivals in the U.S.A. did much to make the 
saxophone familiar to concert audiences and 
to launch it on its later wave of popularity in 
that country. 

As regards opera and symphony orchestras, 
the saxophone still remains in the category of 
the “ extra wind ”, although it was at first 
eagerly adopted by a number of enthusiastic 
French composers. The saxophone made its 
operatic debut in 1844 in ‘ Le Dernier Roi 
dc Juda a little-known work by Kastner 
and thereafter Meyerbeer, Bizet, Massenet 
and Thomas all made effective use of it, 
mainly in solo passages which are to be found 
illustrated in almost every textbook of orches¬ 
tration. As a support to choral singing the 
saxophone has occasionally proved very 
valuable, as is shown particularly by Vincent 
d’Indy. Without imparting any new colour, 
its own individual tone fuses readily with the 
mass of voices, giving strength and unobtru¬ 
sively maintaining the singers’ intonation. 
The effect is almost indistinguishable from 
unaccompanied singing. 

In purely symphonic writing an important 
lead was given in 1903-4 by Richard Strauss 
when he introduced a quartet of saxophones 
in his ‘ Domestic Symphony In this work 
he employed them mainly to enrich the 
middle harmonics, and it is recorded that he 
had the greatest difficulty in recruiting the 
necessary players in Germany for the first 
performance. 

From time to time saxophone quartets, 
soprano to baritone unaccompanied, have 
appeared on the concert platform. The 
repertory of these bodies ranges from specially 
commissioned light pieces to direct transcrip¬ 
tions of the more familiar chamber music, 
and in this type of work some of them have 

' 1 Dec. 1H44 is the accepted date of the first per¬ 
formance of Kauncr’s opera, and the use of the saxo¬ 
phone therein is mentioned in Mus. T. for that month 
by Tom S. Wotton. Wotton’s press-cutting book, 
recently re-examined by Mr. F. G. Rcndall of the 
British Museum, contains however a pencilled note to 
the effect that Berlioz had previously made an arrange¬ 
ment of his own * Chant sacrl' for six of Sax's new 
instruments. This appears to have been performed on 
3 Feb. 1844, and thus Berlioz forestalled Kastner by 
some ten months. 


reached a very high degree of skill and 
artistry. 

We come finally to the use of the saxophone 
in the modem dance band. In the 1930s a 
good deal was written and said, sometimes 
bitterly, about the “ vulgarization ” that the 
instrument had suffered at the hands of jazz 
musicians. Now, twenty years later, we can 
see that much of this was due to a faulty 
understanding of the real meaning of the word 
“ jazz ”, which has a very particular connota¬ 
tion, social as well as musical. The difference 
between jazz and other music is one of style 
and idiom, and there is no need to distinguish 
between them in regard to saxophone playing. 
Though the temperament of scales and the 
interpretation of rhythms may be different, 
the same fundamental techniques of blowing 
and fingering arc employed in the collective 
improvisation of the New Orleans Negro as 
in military or symphonic playing. As a matter 
of fact the saxophone was quite a late arrival 
and played a very minor part in the small 
New Orleans jazz bands, whose basic instru¬ 
ments were the trio of trumpet, clarinet and 
trombone. 

Occasionally in the years just before 1917 
the tenor saxophone did supplement the 
trombone and the soprano the clarinet, par¬ 
ticularly in the rather larger and more highly 
organized bands on the Mississippi river boats; 
but it was not until 1920, when for social 
reasons the majority of coloured musicians 
had sought a wider field at Chicago, that the 
saxophone began to assume real importance 
among them. At this time certain band 
leaders, both while and coloured, organized 
quite large bands and developed a purely 
commercial style of dance music which had 
little or no connection with the New Orleans 
small-band idiom. In their performance the 
melody passed from the single instrument of 
true jazz days into the hands of a " melody 
section ” consisting usually of saxophones — 
two altos and a tenor. Further growth for 
show purposes led to the use of more saxo¬ 
phones, both larger and smaller, and it was 
then that the freak effects already mentioned 
became for a time fashionable. To-day, 
except in stage bands, large bodies of saxo¬ 
phones have been discarded and most practical 
dance bands now rely on the useful combina¬ 
tion of first and second altos with one or two 
tenors and clarinets to provide variety of tone 
colour. p - 01 

SAXOTROMBA. A group of valved brass 
instruments devised by Adolphe Sax during 
his early years in Paris. A patent was granted 
for them in 1845. Though the bore of these 
instruments was mainly conical, it was o 
considerably smaller scale than that or tne 
corresponding saxhorns, the idea being to 
provide a tone-colour approaching more to 
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that of the trumpet or trombone. The group 
ranged from soprano to bass, pitched alter¬ 
nately in Lfr and Bp, with an extra member in 
F designed to replace the French horn in the 
military music for which they were expressly 
intended. According to Kastner (see Bibl.) 
the tenor saxotromba was to some extent 
adopted by the French army. At least one 
specimen found its way to England, though 
whether it had any regular use there is 
doubtful. 

1 he family as a whole did not survive long, 
the last examples having disappeared from the 
inventories of the French cavalry music by 
I 86 7 * ft was for use by mounted bands that 
bax designed these instruments and gave them 
a rather tall upright shape which is in fact 
fairly easily managed with one hand only. 

I hey were, however, supplanted by saxhorns 
for both foot and horse regiments after a 
comparatively short time. None of them 
seems to have been fitted with more than three 
valves, a feature consistent with their narrow 
scale, nor are any recorded with valves of 
later style than the « Berliner Pumpen ". 

P. B. 

SAYAO, Bid,-, b. Riode Janeiro, 190a . 

I ra/ihan operatic soprano. After training 
with Jean dr Reszke she appeared hrst on tin* 

- oncert platform and then, in 1926, made a 
tremendous hit as Rosina at the Trairo Muni- 
cipal in Rio de Janeiro. Two years later she 
was at the Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires, and 

then artcr having sung at ipcraho 

in Europe an,I America she first appeared at 
Hie Metropolitan, New York, in 1937. |„ 

i‘»jj she was second in a contest to hnd the 
most popular singer in U.S.A. Her principal 
parts arc Susanna, Zcrlina and Mclisande. 

n. r. 

PftniiMi play), Knigfci • / r ‘i ,, 

IIoiik incid. Mocrun (£„«, ' hr 

SAYGUN, Ahmed Adnan {b. Izmir 

7 Sept. 1907). 

Turkish conductor, folklorist and coinm,„ r. 

,s ,hc M. CrlAI, well-known 

profess,>r of mathematics and founder of the 
l/mir National l.ihrary, and licgan at an 
early age to occupy himself with music. 

He was musically self-taught at first and was 
oblige, t, ( study harmony and counterpoint 
with the aid of textbooks. But he won a 
scholarship in 1928 and was sent by the 
government to Paris, where he studied com¬ 
position with Eugene Borrel and his wife 
•mer he pursued the same subject under 
|r "‘ ** * hc Cantorum, where he 

also studied tbc organ with Soubcrbiclle, and 

moreover attended d lndy s composition 
classes. 
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In 1931 Savgun returned to Turkey and 
was appointed teacher of counterpoint at the 

Music Teachers* College of Ankara. In 1934 
m Vi 35 a PP° ,n,cd conductor of the Presidential 
I mlharmonic Orchestra, but he gave up this 
post owing to ill-health to become professor ol 
composition at the Musical Conservatory of 
Istanbul. In 1939 he returned to Ankara as 
<«irector of music to the Republican Party’s 
Adult Cultural Centres. Since 194G lie has 

* P rof «*» or <*f composition at the Ankara 
•Mate t.«>nscrvaiory. 

Saygun’s IkkAs include the following: 

'“m ■KtrSW' pc ." ,a,wn t /,n ' Tcntatonaliiy 
Kw A,, V1 " K*r» ImvaIM t„rk„. ...* ve oyunlan 
hr k'i 4 ’ J/ ‘ • (* Snmr I(tfor iii.i iio,i on 

„ . . 

r ...... 

; Yabn ’ (• The l.,c ') f,«, 45 ). 

KaracaorLin * (4 Turlnl, mimtrrl) 

I le lia« also edited * Seven Songs and a Moron 
ol Ibe B ack Sea Coast *, * Songs for Youth *. 

• ,r M mid published about 40 articles, mostly 

" n r'i 1,1 various Turkish and foreign 

periodicals. s 

Saygm, is the only Turkish Composer who 
‘ !l 11 Ik music extensively. 11. 

. ral °I‘P- 18, and orclies- 

, EP- '•• ■'U arrangements of folksongs 
and dances. Many of his works are written 
m a Style mdrbt.d .0 his researches into 

I urkisli folk inusir. 

CM M.OGLK OF WORKS 

fJ STAGE WORKS 

° '■ ‘''•‘V' 1 "' "• «*»r 

. 1 'H .po-I. \nkar.i, 01 June o,u. 

'• ...... 

* . .. 

‘ IIOR \|. WORKS 
' ‘ r ‘ r A inrnN 

. . .. 

’•.'dSS'Sw;;!"'- 1 ..** ... 

.' *» 1w 

" l . . 

” ' .*■—. 

A ■ «■* < «*• . .. . 

OKCIIESI R W. WORKS 
i. ‘ IKvmi anm' 'ioio. 

... 

M ' ^'!S‘. 

11*i* '««<»» ).4% been perform*) .» ballet. 
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17. 4 A Tale of the Wood*’, choreographic suite 
( 1039 - 43 ).' 

24. 1 Halay of Siva* national dance ( 1943 )- 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 
20. Concerto (193*). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

4. ' Intuitions ' for 2 clars. (1932). 

8 . Quartet for clar., saxophone, pcrc. & pf. (1933). 

27. String Quartet (1947). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
20. Sonata <» 94 *)- 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
12. Sonata (1933). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
2. Preludes (1931)* 
to. ‘ Inci’s Book 7 pieces (t 934 )> 
i.l. Sonatina (19*B). 

23. ' From Analdia * (1945). 

C. O. 

SAYVE. Netherlands 16th-17th-century 
family of musicians. The name appears in 
various spellings — Sayfe, Sayne, Scyne, 
Sainne — though Bergmans (see Bibl.) states 
that Sainne is the name of a French composer 
(but see Federhofer and OsthofT, Bibl.). Their 
relationship is in most eases uncertain. 

(1) Lambert dc Sayve (b . at or nr. 
Lidge*, 1549 ; d - Fragile, Feb. 1614), singer 
and composer. Nothing is known of his 
youth. Mis name first appears in 1568 among 
the singers of the imperial chapel in Vienna, 
then under Philippe dc Monte’s direction. 
Mis first known compositions date from the 
same year : three motets of his were included 
in Petrus Ioanelli’s collection ' Novi Thesauri 
Musici Libri I-V ' (see Cat.). In 1569 he was 
appointed master of the singers at the monas¬ 
tery of Melk, near Lin/.. The emperor recog¬ 
nized his reliability and excellence, and ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction by repeated monetary 
“ gratifications", and, in 1570, with the dis¬ 
tinction of including him in the escort of his 
daughter Anne on her way to Spain. On his 
return he continued his functions at Melk 
until 1577, according to recent investigation 1 , 
though Bragard gives 1582 as the date of his 
entering into the services of the Archduke 
Charles at Graz, and ascribes the dedication 
of Sayvc's ‘ Canzoni a la Napolitana ’ to 
Baron Zacchcl, chamberlain to the archduke. 
In 1583 Sayve was already in the sen-ice of 
the Archduke Matthias, King of Bohemia and 
Hungary from 1608, who held court in Prague. 
The inference, from the title of his royal 
employer, that he appeared at Buda, the 
Hungarian capital, is erroneous: the Habs- 
burg rulers styled themselves Kings of Hun- 

* With women’* choni* in one movement. Thi* work 
ha* al*o been performed a* a ballet in Ankara and 
Istanbul. 

* At Sayve-Parfondvaux, according to Bragard. ue 
Bibl. 

* Sr? Federhofer, Bibl. 


gary without necessarily residing there. When 
Matthias II became emperor in 1612 he 
appointed Sayve Master of the Imperial 
Chapel, one of the most distinguished posts 
a musician could obtain at that time. Some 
time previously his collection 4 Teutsche Lied- 
lein ’ appeared, which is considered to be 
among the best of its kind. Towards the end 
of his life he published his monumental collec¬ 
tion of motets, 4 Sacrac Symphoniac . . 
containing 141 compositions. He was the 
last of the great Netherlands musicians in 
imperial service. 

Regarding Sayvc’s music, it was held in 
great esteem by his contemporaries: his 
compositions appeared in many contemporary 
collections, and Michael Practorius, who 
ranked him with Giovanni Gabrieli, repub¬ 
lished his 4 Teutsche Licdlcin ’ in 1611. 
Bragard considers him the last representative 
of that brilliant Burgundian school of com¬ 
posers who, for two hundred years, con¬ 
tinuously enriched polyphonic music. The 
majestic grandeur of his polyphonic technique 
reveals a closer relationship to the Venetian 
school than that of Philippe dc Monte, his 
probable master and predecessor; yet both 
displayed interest in the new chromatic 
style, and both showed a preference for 
44 parody ” treatment in their masses and 
motets. Another no less characteristic side 
of Sayvc's genius is displayed in the delicious 
* Canzoni a la Napolitana ’ and in the 
frankly popular 4 Teutsche Licdlcin ’. In 
these and other works of this character he 
shows himself an intermediary between the 
Italian villanellt and the early German poly¬ 
phonic Lied of which Jacob Rcgnart is said 
to be the most typical exponent. 4 Here he 
strikes a lighter, extremely fresh note, and the 
homophonic appearance of these songs con¬ 
ceals a highly polished polyphonic technique. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

Pt'RLICAT ION* 

II primo libro dellc canroni a la Napolitana a eineque 
voci.. .* (Creurer. Vienna. 1382). 24 pifC«ot «!>■<" 
three are republished in A. Einjtcn. * Itahcnnche 
Mutilcer, 1567-16*3*. D.T.O.. XLI. LXXV 11. 

Teutvche Licdlcin mil vier Stiminen . . • 

Vienna. .602I.24 piece*.ofwhich No.join collabo¬ 
ration with Restart. Reissued by M.d J 
toriu* (WoUrnbuttd. 1611); Fncdnrh Blumr. 'n 
Kallmever"* (now Mowler’*) Kne* Da* Chorwtrk , 

LI (Wolfenbuttel. 1938). „ • 

Saciae Symphoniac qua* vukomotetq* ap|>eiun« • ■ • 
.4-16 part*) (Fidlcr. Saa* (Bohemia). MonaMen 
Lucensi \ 1612}. 12 rob., U« P«««- 


In Collection* 

ode* rex iratu* — vox in rama audita 4 *P arl 

Martin",'vpa" 1 ’motet, and 'Dc Con ^®P^*.; 
rccc Sacerdo* Magnu* — amavnt cum j 

l-part motet*, in VoL IV ofPctru* Ioandl. No*. 


• Thi* a*peet of hi* m.«*ic i* thoroughly explored by 
0>tho(T (*< Bibl.). 
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SCACCMI 


' De Gonfcssoribu* reprinted in Bragard’s monograph. 
Chanson Dort oben auf dem Beige 5 puts, and 
Motet * V enite (dices ' 3 part*, in Kerle, * Liber modu- 
|orum sacrorum . . * (Munich. 157a); Le Mautre. 

“n * 1 auserlesene dcudsche und Lionise he 
Ke.stl.che Gc*en«c . . .* (Dresden. 1577): Clanncr. 

f ri,c . , nl newer teutscher vre.stlicher und 
weltl.chcr Liedlein • (Munich. 1578,; Scar.- 
, . » n <i lu«ige welt Ik he dcudsche 

l-.edle.n (Dresden, 1578). 

AI, n. H " r Ch, ' u nu *« Kepreiset — Darumb Heir 
, Christ . . 5 parts. 

rrol.l.ch lasst uns singen . . 6 parts in VoL III of 

Lindemann, Amoruin F.lii Dei, dass ist . . .• 
<G. Baurnann. Lrfurt. iy) 8 ). 

‘ Maria rein, mil dcin selm Kinein .. .\ s-pan “spiritual 
*® n * KJ ‘£!ES“* e,n - ' Kosetum Marianu.n . . .* 

(A. Melurr, Dill.non., 

In Mamscriiis 

Missa (anon.), 15 parts. Nat. Ub.. Vienna. 

Missa ‘ Doimnwrcgnavii \ ib parts. Nat. Lib.. Vienna. 

Lauda anima inra \ 8 parts. Munis. |.ib.. Brcdau. 
Mosa Laudaie Dom.num 8 parts. L uis. lib.. t.r-/ 
(in I rderhofer>. 

' ‘ ' L r .m Ivram • p rt Nai 1 ifa \ Im. 

and Lmv. Lib., Gras. 

Motet 1 Onines Genic* 14 part*, Nat. Lib.. Vienna. 

(а) Erasmus de Say ve b. ?; d. ? 
composer. He is supposed to have been lalti 
</e chambre to the Emperor Matthias, became 
deputy master of the imperial chapel in 
Vienna ' and was awarded tlir title «,f •• Burg- 
«raf ’ of Vienna in 161G; Bergmans states 
dial he served from 1613 «. 1617. His onlv 
known published work is 4 Melodic spirituals- 
. . . a ire voci . . .* (Abraham Wagciunann, 
Nuremberg, Ibi.,|, containing eighteen <,/«/. 
luhr Litdtr on It..!..m texts. His manuscripts 
arc listed in Q.-L. 

( 3 ) Matthias dc Sayvc, sen. A. ?; J. > . 
alto singer and composer. I le appears to have 
joined the imperial chapel in Vienna as a 
singer in 1590 and is supposed to have been 
Master of the Children from 1591. His name 
occurs in the account books up to 1619. Hb 
published works are * Liber primus motetorum 
<|Uinquc vorurn . .(Oil,mar. Prague. iy,-. - 
a piece published in Bernhard Klingrnstrin's 
' Kos. turn Marianuin .. .* (Meltzcr. Dillingen. 

1 bo p ; 2 odes: 4 Omnia cunt superent * and 
•Ama coelietlac * in Philipp Schondorff s 

'Mae sacrissinu* ...’(? 1610/. 

(4) Matthias de Sayvc. jun. (6. ?; «/. >) 
tenor singer and composer, probably’son of 
die preceding, lie was also a singer in the 
imperial chapel in Vienna. His name 
appears in the account l>ooks from 1603 to 
ibi 'j. I he Municipal Library of Breslau is 
said to possess the manuscripts of a 6-part and 
a 9 -part Mass l>v him. 

( 5 ) Arnold dc Sayvc (b. ?; d. Vienna. 
July 1G18), singer. I le was an alto and later a 
tenor in the imperial chapel in \'ienna from 
• 59 * to his death. 

(б) Abraham de Sayvc ib. >; d. ?) and 

(7) Imbcrt de Sayvc {b. ?; J. ?).’ These 

appear in contemporary documents, but 
nothing is known of them. j. s . w 

1 According lo A...L iue Bild. . 
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Acda. Axiom, * Ij Musiquc cl les m.uiciciu dc 
i'anoen pay* dc Licsjc ' (Liege, 1930). 

Hf rowans. Paul. * Sayvc ' in • Biographic Naiion.dc «!.- 
Belgique Vol. XXI IBrusvrU, 1911-13). 

Bragakd. Kogir, • Hitioirc dc L musique bclitc ' 
(B.uv^h. 1946). 

‘ Lambert de Sayvc. 1519-1614 ’ (Licvr, 1934). 
Door'lai R. G. VAN, * I .a Cl.apcllc umsicalc dr IYihim-. 
rcur Kodolphc II cn 158a* (’ Mu>ir.i Sacra', 
Mcriilui, Mar. I 93 i; al*o Z.M.W., Vol. XIII, 
Berlin, 1931). 

La Cl.apcllc rnudtalc .lc I'cmpcrrur Rodolpl.c II, 
m iS 9 j VK.* la direction dc ri.ilipiw dr Monic ' 
'Acta Muuccdoeica \ Vol. V, No. 4. Lrip/itr, 
Oci.-Dcc. 1933). 

1 1 m Riiori r. IliiiMt'T, * Lambcri dr Sayvc an drr 
;Hoflapclle * (' Revue Beige dc Mmicolovi, 
\ol. III. No. 4. Bnmch, Oci. Dec. 1049). 

(Xnioir. Hu 1 uirm, 'Die Nicdrrl.mdrr und da* 
drill,. I.C Lid. 14.x,-164..' CNcuc drill', he 
■or’fhuiutcn, ALinlung M ..dU ..«•■.'< huh'. \ II, 

Svij.R*. A. mar. • Dir kahrrlkhe llufmmikkRpellc v ,.i. 

• 'dJ- io") CSiud.cn rur Mi.tikwit.rim li.ift 
Suppl. D.T.O.. VI-IX, Vienna. 1919 ? a >. 

SlRAtUN. 1. VAN MR. 'La Mii'iqur PaV'-ll.o 
avant lc 1 *icclc * llruuch, .867-8!) . 

Sbarra, Francesco. .VV. Cavalli C Alru .iidro lib.), 
Ceui (7 bb».). Pon.o d’oio Coii. lib,), 

SBR 1 GLIA, Giovanni b. Naples, 23 |tm< 
**’32; d. Paris. 20 Feb. 1916). 

Italian tenor singer. He made l.is first 

"»>"• ..1 v. Gt and travelled 

u.d.-Iy as an ojKraiic artist in Europe and 
the l .S.A. When his stage career drew to a 
• lose lie settled in Paris as a singing-master. 

I he de Kes/lce brothers were among his 
pupiU there. 

SCACC1II, Marco i b. Koine, r. 1G02; d. 
Gallcsc nr. Koine, !). 

Italian composer. I le was a pupil of Felice 
Anerio in Home and went to Poland about 
H.23 or shortly afterwards, becoming a royal 
musician ( 44 S.K.M. Music us "). In 1 GafJ he 
xva ‘ Appointetl principal conductor of the 
royal cliapel in Warsaw. In this post he 
remained until 1G48, when he returned to 
lialv and settled at Gallestr near Rome. He 
died there sliortly before 1G85. 

Several of Stact l.i‘% ( oiujKisitions belonging 
i“ the Italian '< hool wc rc published at \ < nic. 
between 1G34 and i(>, 7 . Phey include three 
lart;e volumes of 5-par 1 madrigals (1G34), one 
volume of 4. anil 5-par 1 masses (1G38), two 
volumes of 4. and 5-part motels (1G40), 
Cantilena quincjuc vocibus et lachrymac 
s<-pukhrales ad tumulum Jobannis Slobari 4 
t *»47 - In addition he wrote the following 
ojK-ras to librettos by \ irgilio Pucci (el I i; • || 
r.iiio di Helena ’, * Armida abbandonata', 

‘ l.nea ' Xarciso trasformato ’ and 4 Le 
nozze cP A more e di Psyche' performed in 
Warsaw and Gdansk in 1C4G. An oratorio, 

I n Santa Cecilia to words by the same 
author, was |.reformed in Warsaw in 1G37. 

I he manuscripts of the last two works are 
lost; the others are at the libraries at Gdansk 
Danzig', Wroclaw (Breslau), Krolewiec 
Komgsbcrg), Berlin and Uppsala. 

As far as Polish music is concerned, Scacchi’s 
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controversy with Paul Siefert, a German 
musician from Gdansk, is of great importance. 
In 1643 Scacchi published at Venice * Cribrum 
musicum ad triticum Syfertinum In the 
part of that collection entitled 4 Xenia Apol- 
hnca ' Scacchi included 50 canons written by 
Polish, Italian and German members of the 
royal chapel in Warsaw. Closely connected 
with ‘ Cribrum musicum ’ arc two treatises 
written by Scacchi, ‘ Lettera per maggiore 
inforinazione a chi logger* il mio Cribrum ’ 
and 4 Judicium cribri musici both preserved 
at Bologna. They constituted an answer to a 
pamphlet published by Siefert under the 
title of 4 Anticribatio musica ad avenam 
Scacchianam’ in 1645. Still in Warsaw, 
Scacchi wrote a treatise entitled 4 Breve dis- 
corso sopra musica moderna ’ (1647). His 
last theoretical work, the treatise 4 Documenti 
armoniciwas published after his death by 
his pupil Berardi at Venice in 1687. 

.. .. c.*• ><. 

F'l.-nr, K., • The Material for the History of the 
C.lupd Royal in Warsaw un.ler the Comluctorship 
of Marco Scacchi' (Polish M.Q., 19^8-20). 
JACIIIMKCKI. Z., 4 The Polish Contrapuntists at the Royal 
C.hapel of King Ij.lislaus IV * (Cracow. 1009). 
SflPURr, M. • Paul Siefert * (V.f.NI.W., 1891). 

Stf alto Siefert (controversy with). 

SCALA DI SETA, LA (Opera). See Ros- 


SCALA ENIGMATICA (Verdi). See 
Scale, p. 442. 

SCALA, TEATRO ALLA. See Milan. 

SCALABRINI, Paolo (£. Bologna, 1713; 
(I. Lucca, 23 Feb. 1806). 

Italian conductor and composer. He be¬ 
came attached to Pietro Mingotti’s opera 
company, with which he travelled in Austria 
and Germany, whose performances he con¬ 
ducted and to whose repertory he added. In 
1748 he succeeded Schcibc as conductor to 
the Danish court in Copenhagen. He was one 
of the earliest composers to set Danish librettos, 
and his first Danish opera was 4 Den bclon- 
nede kjaerlighcd, eller Dc troc clskende ’ 
(* Love Rewarded, or The Faithful Lovers *) 
in 3 acts, translated from an anonymous 
Italian libretto, 4 L’ amor premiato, o Gli 
ainanti fedeli ’, and produced at the National 
Theatre in Copenhagen on 29 Dee. 1758. A 
later Danish opera was 4 Oraklct 4 (‘ The 
Oracle ’). His Italian operas number about 
twenty, and he also wrote incidental music 
for plays, an oratorio ‘Giuseppe riconosciuto', 
instrumental works, etc. e. b. 

SCALCHI, Sofia (b . Turin, 29 Nov. 1850; 
d. Rome, 22 Aug. 1922). 

Italian mezzo-soprano singer. She received 
instruction in singing from Augusta Bocca- 
badati and made her debut at Mantua in 
1866 as Ulrica in Verdi’s 4 Un ballo in 
maschcra ’. She afterwards sang at Verona, 
Bologna, Faenza, Nice, etc., and in England 
for the first time, on 16 Sept. 1868, at the 


Promenade Concerts, Agricultural Hall, 
London, with great success. At the London 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, she 
first appeared on 5 Nov. of the same year, as 
Azucena in Verdi's 4 Trovatore * and later 
in various other parts. She sang there each 
season till 1890 inclusive. Her voice was of 
fine quality in compass, two octaves and a 
half from f to b*, enabling her to take both 
the mezzo-soprano and contralto parts in a 
great number of operas. One of her most 
successful impersonations was Vania in 
Glinka’s 4 A Life for the Tsar ’. She had 
frequent engagements in Italy, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Vienna, North and South America, 
etc. 

In Sept. 1875 Scalchi married a gentleman 
of Ferrara named Lolli. She is heard of as 
late as Mar. 1920, when she settled at Settimo 
Rotaro, and in 1921, when she went to Rome, 
but she had then long ceased to be artistically 
active. 

a. c., adds. 

SCALE (Lat. and Ital. scalar ladder; 
Fr. gamme ; Ger. Tonlciler -sound-ladder). 
Scales arc a systematic statement of the most 
important notes which form the basis of music 
of various peoples and periods, arranged in 
stepwise order. 

Parry ( 4 Art of Music chap, ii) pointed 
out that 

The fir»« iiwlnpciuablc requirement of inuuc i* a wrier of 
nolo which stand in *omr recount/able relation to one 
another in respect of pitch ; for there i* nothin* which the 
mind can lay hold of and retain in a »ucce»ion ol 
sounds if the relations in w hich they stand to one another 
are not appreciably definite. 

Edwin Evans recorded another truth when 
he remarked 44 Music is an art not of notes but 
of intervals ”, and it is with the fixing of more 
or less recognizable interval relationships that 
scales arc primarily concerned. The stan¬ 
dardization of notes on instruments (for ex¬ 
ample, the Greek auloi, the Pan-pipes, or 
keyed instruments) is a matter of tuning, and 
therefore belongs properly to the problem or 
the tempering of sounds. 1 

In dealing with the question of scale forma¬ 
tion Parry gets to the root of the matter when 
he states (o/>. cit.) that 44 Scales arc made in the 
process of endeavouring to make music 
The interval relationships which constitute 
scales arc essentially the result of music-making, 
not a prior requisite to that process. Tunings 
on the other hand ( e.g . Pythagorean) may be 
calculated and then applied to music. 

The first step in scale formation was the 
selection of some more or less definite mcloai 
interval as a nucleus. Evidence of pnmi»w« 
scales seems to point to the downward lourm 
as the favourite initial interval, though in 
few cases the upward fifth seems to have been 
selected. Parry proceeds to argue that anc 
* Stf TtUPI IlAMf-NTS. 
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the selection of the original interval as a 
nucleus, notes were added filling it in. First 
of all probably the semitone above the lower 
note in the case of the downward interval: 

or, in the case of the rarer 
upward interval, the semitone below the 
upper note: He goes on to show- 

how in the rase of the Greek system the filling 
m of the downward formative process com¬ 
pleted the “ Doric ” tetrachord 

and how this was enlarged by the addition of 
another exactly similar tetrachord below the 
l,!Nl 11 -*tm About the time of Py 
goras a combination of trtrachords which did 
not overlap ram<- into use, giving a scale of 
an octave. 

I rom this point it is easy to see how, by 
means of filling in and adding to the rhosen 
nuclear interval, and by extension of the 
process, scales could develop into something 
like the shape in which they are known to-day. 

I he scales of China, Japan, Java and the 
rest (pentatonic in structure), and those «.f 
India, IVr>ia. Arabia, Egypt, ancient Greece, 
etc., must Ik* studied in the appropriate 
arti. les on the music of thesr countries. | he 
ecclesiastical modes arc also dealt with 
separately «, as is the complicated matter of 
tunings. 1 This leaves for brief consideration 
m the remainder of this article the following 
matters: 

'• l l !L , !i" 0niC Sr ‘* lr . Sv ' ,, V" •*« ■»" *ppc»|a(e. 

(lie cl,malic I* air. »|.. |, , r w „f if. 

“EX'.... . . 

'»• Hie Whole- lofir S«j|r. 

4 . Hybrid .N«.dr, m-xlul irsival. fc,|l. .»,• .„,i 

rxotic interpolation*. 

V I.sprrimriii.il S. airs. 

i. The Diatonic Scale System emerged 
Iroui the ecclesiastical modes, partly as a 
result of the development of harmonic thought, 
p-utlv from internal disinu 
modal system itself. The matter is considered 
at some length elsewhere in this Dietionars > 

- " r '" d "f «*“• » 7 *h century it i, safe to 
say that the diatonic system was firmly estab¬ 
lished in European music as a whole, and 
despite chromatic developments and occa¬ 
sional lingering modal influences and conscious 
archaism in that direction, it remained the 
basis of music till the end of the ,c„h ccnturv. 

I he eventual disruption or partial disruption 

the diatonic system brought about l.v 
ever-increasing chromaticism is touched npon 
in other articles. 4 

The diatonic scale system consists of two 
well-defined and contrasted though closely 

1 Set Mooes. 

' 1*1 MIT HA Sir NT*. TCNIXO. 

’ PotmioNr. I'oNMrrv. ' 

C:«i'nieri(h\,. Hakmoxy. ToNAirrr. 


related interval scries : (a) the major “mode” 
(the series with the “ greater thir<l ”) ; (b) 
the minor “ mode ” (with the “ lesser third ”). 

The interval scries of the major inode is 
firmly and relentlessly fixed. It runs as 
follows: 


The minor mode is less definitely fixed in 
i*' interval content. Two distinct forms, 
called *• harmonic ” and “ melodic ”, are 
available. In addition to this the ascending 
melodic form differs from the descending: 

I larmonic minor: 'ascending and descending;: 

!••• S. It „ S.», *-( — ■«.«Srai. 

•• Nt 4 > .»» 

Melodic minor: ascending (b) descending: 

I Iii-'!^i 

-I 
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I lie major scale is simply the Ionian mode 
unaltered by any muuta fida inflections. I he 
descending form of the melodic minor scale is 
the Aeolian inode similarly unaltered; the 
aw ending form may he thought of as the same 
iiuhIc with two musiot full alterations raising 
»h. sixth and \«:i:h degrees, a practice 
powible in the modal system, or as the Dorian 
mode with the seventh degree raised. The 
harmonic minor scale is a compromise he- 
tween the ascending and d< sccnding melodic 
varieties. Its melodic aspect is hampered l.v 
the inclusion of the unvocal interval of thi- 
augmented second. 11 is generally considered 
to Ik- the proper basis of harmony in the minor 
keys, though the melodic form seems, in 
practice, to play an almost cquallv important 
part in this. 

These scales must be regarded rather as a 
set Of interval series than of notes. Each mav 
begin on any note of the twelve into which the 
CM tave IS divided, and draws its identity from 
its interval progression. 

The names given to the degrees of all forms 
or diatonic scale are these: first degree, 
Ionic; second degree. Supcrtonic (the note 
above the tonic); third degree, Mediant 
'hair-wav iMtween tonic and dominant); 
fourth degree, Subdominant (a fifth Mow the 

7 ' C ,!r ^ r ‘ c - Dominant (a fifth above 

the lonir. the most ini|M.rtant note after the 
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Tonic as an indicator of tonality); sixth 
degree, Submediant (lower mediant, half-way 
between the tonic and the subdominant below 
it) ; seventh degree, Leading-Note. 

The relationship between the major and 
minor (which must now be thought of as 
embracing the three interval series discussed) 
inodes of the diatonic system is of great import¬ 
ance. In changing from the (nominally) six 
interval scries of the modal system to the two 
of the diatonic, variety was to some extent 
forfeited; yet the possibilities opened up by 
the fixing of two series, contrasted vet related, 
and capable of a wide range of transposition 
and key relationships, were virtually a neces¬ 
sity in the development of music. 

Two different relationships of major and 
minor modes may be distinguished. First, 
the case of major and minor scales beginning 
on the same tonic. Despite the different in¬ 
terval series, the most important degrees from 
the point of view of defining tonality both 
melodically and harmonically, the dominant, 
subdominant and leading-note (except in the 
descending melodic minor usage) are identi¬ 
cal in their relationships to the tonic. The 
dominant triads in both modes arc the same; 
the practice of using the lieree de Piiardie 
cadentially in the minor mode makes the 
perfect cadence also common to both. 

Secondly, the rase of a major scale and the 
minor scale whose tonic is a minor third lower 


this source, the complete filling in of diatonic 
scales came about. The harmonic use of these 
additional notes is considered elsewhere. 1 

It is important that the chromatic scale 
should be regarded as an enrichment of the 
diatonic scale throughout the classical period, 
and not as a scale basically antagonistic to it. 
The story of the undermining and eventual 
partial destruction of diatonic tonality by 
excessive chromaticism is another matter, 
touched upon in the relevant articles. 1 

The proper notation of the chromatic scale 
is much bound up with the problems of 
tuning. It may suffice here to give the recog¬ 
nized notations of the forms of the chromatic 
scale generally accepted, without going into 
the question of how much they owe to equal 
temperament or of their supposed theoretical 
construction. 

The so-called “ harmonic chromatic scale ” 
was to some extent bound up with the acous¬ 
tical theories of generators J , and was supposed 
to be the source of all diatonic and chromatic 
chords available in any one key. This 
explanation, like all attempts to base scales 
and harmonic phenomena on acoustical 
theories, is now completely discredited. The 
notation in itself seems reasonable enough, 
being simply the synthesis of the major and 
both forms of minor scale with the addition 
of diatonic semitones above the tonic and 
below the dominant: 



(the relative minor). If the descending 
melodic minor scale is considered, it will be 
noted that its actual notes arc identical with 
those of the relative major scale written from 
its sixth degree down an octave. This rela¬ 
tionship implies approximately the same 
degree of [sharpness or flatness, but nothing 
more. 


The “ arbitrary ” or " melodic chromatic 
scale ” differs from the harmonic form only 
in ascending. A different ascending form is 
used for the so-called major and minor modes. 
These melodic chromatic notations must be 
regarded to some extent as examples of sim¬ 
plified spelling dependent upon equal tem¬ 
perament : 



Descending as 
Harmonic Chromatic 


as 

Harmonic Chromatic 


The chromatic scale of the classical period 
is really a development of the diatonic system. 
The practice of “ shortening the interval ” in 
the case of the tritonc and returning notes at 
the major second above or below, by means 
of musica fieta notes, was a recognized part of 
technique in the modal period. The practice 
became an equally important factor in the 
diatonic system. It is easy to sec how, from 


2. Two other chromatic systems belonging 
to the present century must now be considered . 
(a) that propounded by Hindemith; ( b ) ,h ^ 
twelve-note atonal system of Schoenberg anc 


* S*t Harmony (section. Chromatic Harmon>). 

* Stt CovNimroiNT. Harmony. . , , 

» It »ji wid to sprinc from the harmonic *cne* » 

upon tonic, dominant and supertome. Rcawm lor 
rejection of such premises are civen m the am 
Theory, Scirvnnc and FsiiDo-SciE.vnric. 
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his followers. Both these are artificial systems 
which break away from the traditional scale 
systems in that they arc not the outcome 
of music-making in the first instance, but 
deliberately chosen material from which 
music is subsequently made. In addition to 
this the Schoenberg system is a further break 
with tradition since, in its strict form at least, 
it denies the possibility of any tonal centre. 

Hindemith’s chromatic scale is produced, 
with the aid of some very questionable acous- 
tical juggling, from the harmonic series of 
overtones. The chief point of this rather 
circuitous derivation seems to be that every 
<>ne of the twelve notes in the octave bears a 
definite relationship-value to the fundamental 
generator of the scale. This is merely a 
starting-point from which Hindemith pos¬ 
tulates a definite series of r. lationships between 
every possible combination of notes (chord 
and the tonic. The existence of a tonal centre 
is thus an essential part of the scheme. Some 
special allowance is made for variation in 

tuning, and on the wholt the Kale produced is 

not in itself far removed from the traditional 
chromatic scale. The application of the 
theory of its generation, and ol the develop¬ 
ments and ramifications of that theory, is far 
dificrent from traditional practice. For a 
close study of the system the r. .,dcr must be 
referred to Hindemith's own exposition of 
tin- subject in his * Craft of Music \ Some 
further observations may also Ire found else- 
when in this Die lionary.' Whether mkIi an 
artificial system can he a satisfactory basis for 
musical expression is a matter of personal 
opinion, but in rear him; an assessment of ii % 
theoretical value the rrad. r may he helped by 
consulting Mr. 1 , 1 . S. Lloyd’sartirIcon theory.* 

Schoenberg's chromatic system is simpler, 
more ruthlessly logical and even more highly 
artihnal. It accepts as its material the 
division ol the octave into twelve equally 
spaced semitones. No acoustical basis is 
•sought for this division; „o variability of 
tuning is suggested. La. Ii and every note is 
ol exactly the same importance as each and 
every other note. It follows that in such a 
community of equals there can Ik- no one note 
which may act sis the tonal centre of gravity.* 
from this material of notes an infinite number 
• tone-rows ” may Ik- selected « and these 
may Ik regarded in a sense as the true 

modes ol the system, having some affinity 
i" the tones ” of plainsong and primitive 
scale- nuclei. 

3 - Whole-tone Seales. A melodic scale 
composed of six whole tones to the octave 


developed to some extent during the 19th 
century through the use of chromaticism and 
transient modulation within the scope of the 
diatonic system. The use of the whole-tone 
scale as an autonomous tonal system was also 
attempted, generally combined with or sub¬ 
servient to diatonic tonality in some degree, 
reaching its most extensive and important 
phase at the end of the 191I1 and beginning of 
the 20th centuries in the work of the French 
impressionist composers. 

As a completely autonomous system the 
whole-tone scale suffers from severe limita¬ 
tions ; it ,s necessarily dependent upon equal 
temperament; only two “ scries ” are avail¬ 
able. that starting on C and that on Cs on 
the keyboard; since all the intervals of the 
scale arc equal whole tones, and all the 
intervals above every degree arc identical, 
the formation of a tonal centre of balance 
becomes nearly impossible, though returning 
to and emphasizing some particular note of 
the senes may give it artificial prominence, 
further, such structural facets as key contrast, 
modulation .„„l n„ forth either vert! 

limited or impossible. 

Whole-tone mdodit passages within the 
diatonic system were explored fairly extern 
s ! vr, y * ,,c Russian classical school during 
•lie 191I, century.* The well-known passage 
mar the end of Glinka's Over lure to * Russ- 
Ian 1 Hi*) shows how a whole-tone scale 
m the bass can he harmonized by means of 
a series of transitional modulations keeping 
within the b. f traditional tonality. It 
!' ,n rcah, y no ***»«• than the whole-tone scale 
,n appearance, though it may claim to be a 
conscious melodic use of such a scale; 




•r it t * ? 


I 

Dargomizluky in * The Stone Guest * got 
,,,!Kh n,ar,r lo Ui,,, S the whole-tone scale 
as an autonomous system. In this work it 
apiKars both as melody fas opposed to the 
nwrc statement of a scale) and as a source of 
lbc * 1 f, / r *»wt passages which 

generally ren.rn quickly to diatonic tonality : 
. Moderate ^ S,onc Cu< «! Act 3 


| V« (;«»rsn niwiiM. 

* S V'f ,,ne AJ ‘ U voo-Sc„*imt. 

|M . I ofilH , m «Uch some . of 

' play, a P)1 „, a,;,! rtcn m.-dufaii.,., „| a L...I 

'I'l'.in, raimol deal. u„|. |„ fr . ' J ^ 

S " Covmzrpoim. TwtLvr-Noir Mine. 
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A typical extract from * Pcllcas ’ may serve 
to show how Debussy and other French 
impressionists interpolated passages of whole- 
tone melody and harmony into a mainly 
diatonic scheme 1 : 


Dr.BUSSY.Pelleas.Act IV Scene 2 Urarf'r nt) 



4. The possibility of using scales of hybrid 
tonality within the diatonic system may be 
considered as a reasonable explanation of such 
passages as the following in No. 24 of Brahms's 
Handel Variations: 



or the basis of the opening (after the four 
introductory bars) of the slow movement of 
his fourth Symphony: 



These scales are not adoptions of any 
ecclesiastical mode, as is sometimes suggested, 
nor do they seem to have any definite 44 folk ” 
basis. They arc (<i) a combination of the 
major and harmonic minor scales of Bb, and 
(A) a blending of E major and A minor. 

Conscious harking back to the ecclesiastical 
modes after the time when the term “ lingering 
modal influences ” was no longer applicable 
(about the Haydn-Mozart period) is a pheno¬ 
menon which has often made its appearance. 
Beethoven’s famous “ Lydian mode ” episode 
in the A minor Quartet is a good example; 
English church music always retained somc- 

1 The extended use of the whole-tone system may be 
seen in * Voiles *, Debussy (‘ Preludes '. book i). It 
demonstrates well the restriction and artificiality of the 
process. 


thing of the tendency. The outburst of modal 
enthusiasm in the earlier part of the present 
century was by no means confined to Britain 
(Mahler, Debussy and Bartdk may be cited 
as examples of its sporadic appearance 
abroad), though in England the folksong 
revival and the reinstatement of Tudor 
music made it almost inevitable. At its best 
the colouring of the diatonic scale system 
with modal forms, or even the interpolation 
of complete modal scales, was a real enrich¬ 
ment of diatonic tonality and a healthy 
corrective to ever-increasing chromaticism. 
Vaughan Williams in works such as the 
4 Tallis Fantasia ’ shows how magnificently 
the modes can still be used as a means of 
personal expression. 

Closely akin to these revivals of modal 
influence arc the conscious borrowings of 
folksong and exotic scales to give colour to 
music generally in the diatonic system. 
Nationalism in music during the 19th century 
derived much of its character from such inter¬ 
polations. Grieg, Smetana, DvofAk and the 
Russians arc good instances of the tendency. 
The primitive pentatonic scales, so widespread 
in their occurrence, have also had considerable 
influence, and the so-called " Gypsy ” scale 
(C, D, Eb, Fl, G, Ab, B, c) may be men- 
tioned in this category. Oriental scales 
obviously influenced Russian composers. 
All these influences were in most cases 
assimilated quite successfully into the normal 
technique of music. 

Less important perhaps is the use of actual 
Oriental or other extraneous melodies for 
dramatic purposes, as in Puccini’s 4 Turan- 
dot ’ and 4 Butterfly *. (Other examples may 
be quoted: the Armenian and Caucasian 
themes in Balakirev's 4 Islamcy ’; the Arabian 
in Rimsky-Korsakov's ' Antar ’.) 

5. Experimental scales may be described 
as scales or scale-systems artificially con¬ 
structed as new material from which music 
may be made. Two such systems have 
already been considered (the Hindemith and 
Schoenberg chromatic systems), and it has 
been pointed out how these run contrary to 
the original conception of scales as the distilla¬ 
tion of the basic material of already existing 
music into a theoretical formula. 

Numerous experimental scales, bearing some 
relationship to the diatonic system, were trie 
or suggested at the end of the 19th and begin¬ 
ning of the 20th centuries. Verdi s sea 
enigmatica ” (in the 4 Avc Maria Irom 
4 Quattro pezzi sacri ’) is an example; it n>n 
C, Db, E, Fs, Of, A*, B, C, ascending, 

C, B, AS, Gs, Fq, E, D, C, d ”' c " din ^ 

and is used as a canto Jermo harmonizco 
chromatically roughly within thc^ diaton 
svstem. Busoni in his pamphlet, f.ntwun 
eincr nruen Aesthetik dcr Tonkunst |>9 ' 








SCALETTA 

(after suggesting elaboration of the chromatic 
sea c by dividing each tone into sixths), plays 
with the idea of rearranging the intervals of 
the traditional scale systems, and produces 
some hundred new scales (between C and c) 
each of them amenable to twelve transposi¬ 
tions. It seems unlikely that such artificial 
interference with the material of music can 
ever be much more than experimental. 

F.vcn more remote seem the chances of 
scales containing microtoncs. The quarter- 
tone experiments of HAba, Sandberg, Bloch 
and many others do not seem to have gained 
much general acceptance so far. Whether 
these and smaller microtona! divisions can 
ever become a real factor in European music 
is a question which must be left open to 
conjecture. „ K A 
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SCALETTA, Orazio ( b . Cremona, i ; d. 
Indua, 1630). 

Iialiai, composer. lie was man 1,0 d, 
ea/i/iella at Milan in 1 jllj, lived at Venice in 
iM>, at Bergamo in 1503 . at Crcnia in 1C01-0 
and, alter visits to (?) Mantua and Baris, 
became ntanfro di aifi/tlla a , ,h c principal 
chur. I, of Said. By 16,5 he was at Bergamo 
again, and finally he settled at Padua, where 
he died of the plague, lie Mood in high 
repute as a composer and published a great 
number »l works, including masses, motets, 
madrigals, sacred and secular song*. He 
received mark* of distinction from various 

ru , •? ,, « ,, * c l>«'ke of Mantua had a medal 
'•rutk 111 hi. honour. 

E. v. d. s., rev. 
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SCANDELLO (ScandclliScandellus), 

Un TI ,!*' ° a ’ 15,7 : DW***™. ,8 

Italian composer. In 1553 he was already 
lendciii at Dresden anti a member of the 
‘ourt chapel, hut he often returned to visit his 
native place; i„ . 5 G 7 , on account of the 
Plague, he and his family left Dresden and 
'pern four months at Brescia. In |eec *iv 

‘‘I';;' r '“"'"-"i - 'xing mnniwTs of 
' ,)fcsdcn c «',rt cha,sel: “ xvclschc Instru- 
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men listen in der Musica ”, among them 
Amhomus Scandellus, his brother Angelas 
Scandellus and Benedict Tola, the painter, 
whose daughter Agnes became Scandcllo’s 
second wife in June 1568.* The Italians, 
receiving higher pay than the Germans, were 
even then arousing feelings of jealousy, which 
later resulted in open quarrels and opposition.* 
,n '555 Scandcllo, with 250 II. 16 grs. 9 pf. a 
year was receiving a larger salary than the 
haptUmtitUr , Matthias Lc Maistre, who had 
only 204 H. 7 grs. 9 pf. It i s also curious to 
note that the Italian players were paid on a 
higher scale than singers from the Netherlands, 
the highest salary to the latter only amounting 
•o 120 IK* It is true that the player was 
expected to show facility on a large variety 
of instruments; Scandcllo himself was a 
noted corneti player, besides being already 
a composer of some repute. 

In 15OO Scandcllo became assistant A 7 i/W/- 
mdita to the ageing Lr Maistre, and on 
the latter s retirement he was appointed 
hafxIlmaiUr on 12 Feb. 1568, when |,is salary 
altogether amounted to 400 II. a year, a large 
>un, for those days. A letter addressed to 
i"c hyellmasUr on 13 Jan. 1579 gives leave 
to In* brother Angelo u, go to Venice for three 
months, to collect some debts. He retained 
his |x*t until his death. One of his sons. 
August was also a member of the Dresden 
court chapel. 

Hirer motets for six voices, dated 1551, in 
, ™*''* ,, l»« •«' the Dresden Library, are 
probably Scandrllo’s earliest compositions. 
•Next comes the Mass for six voices in com- 
men location „f the death of the Elector 
Maurice of Saxony, 9 July ,553, a t the battle 
•’•cvershausen. In the ” Invcn.arium ” of 
‘ ' '» H 1 "* u ' ,c ,Ir ‘ ,u " «*P by the Dresden 
f */ ” u ’ Johann Walther, 16 «>. 1. 1 - -, 

lot tlie use of his successor, Matthias ll- 
Alaistre, this Mass is mentioned as licing in 
six little printed part-books: "VI. klcinc 
ge«truckt Partes in pergament, darinnen das 
I p.taphmm Llccioris Mauricii Antonii Scan- 
Hi •* At the present time only a maim- 
>eript copy «,r it is known, made at Torg.au in 
'»y one Mont/ Baucrbach of Pirna 
ten.,r singer in the Dresden chapel; very 

iX'nn u hi" °T K ? . ,hc su 8Scslion of 

J,hami Walther, then living in retirement 
at I organ, that Baucrbach wrote it The 
manuscript 6 was formerly i„ ,], c Pirna Muni- 
cipal Library hut later in the Saxon Slate 
Library at Dresden. 

Especial mention must be made of the 

; ' Monushcftc * (1877). p. 2SS. 
ruruenzu, * Zur Geschkhie \ I. 36 . 

IV U&F“- A,C “ ,V "** >“'■>'*>- Cc«liich.c •. 

• W Schafer. * Sachsen-Chronik * (.853) n , 20 
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Passion music 1 and the story of the Resurrec¬ 
tion, which were in all probability composed 
before 1561. Scandello some years later 
refers to them in a document dated 15 July 
*573 I they were thus in existence fifty years 
at latest before Schulz’s great works were 
published (his ‘ Aufcrstchung ’ in 1623 and 
his ‘Passionen nach Johannis’ not until 1664). 
A manuscript copy of Scandello's work, 
dated 1593, formerly at Grimma, later in the 
Dresden Library, is entitled 4 Passio et Resur- 
rcctio Domini nostri Jesu Christi ab Antonio 
Scandello compositae ’; the scribe was 
Johann Gcngcnbach of Colditz. It gives 
only the tenor part of the choruses; the 
music is otherwise complete. The manu¬ 
script of the tenor part-book in the same 
library, formerly at Lbbau, contains the 
‘ Johannispassion ’ and the ' Auferstehungs- 
geschichtc ’, without mention of the composer’s 
name. Another Lbbau manuscript contains 
a complete copy of the 4 Aufcrstchung *; this 
part of the composition was the first to appear 
in print. It was published by Samuel Bcslcr 
at Breslau in 1612, with the title 

Gaudii patchalit Jesu Christi redivivi in Gloriotissimac 
Resurrection!* ejus lactam celebratiouem. Rrlatio 
nlftoria a qualnor Evangelism contignata . . . durch 
Samuclcm Beslcrum, . . . 

Bcslcr alludes in the preface to the composer, 
Antonius Scandcllus, " der berhumbte tnusi- 
cus ”. It was again published in an adapted 
form by O. S. Harnisch in 1621. In the same 
year Bcslcr of Breslau published the Passion 
music 

S Ant. Srandclli . . . Pattio, Rat Leyden untert Herrn 
ctu Christi nach dem II. Evangelisten Johanne. Dutch 
■. B. mil der Chorstimme vermehrt. 

It is from this edition that the chorus parts, 
missing in the manuscripts, have been filled in. 
The passion opens with the words in four-part 
writing, “ Das Leyden unsers Herrn Jesu 
Christi wic das dcr heilige Evangelist Johannes 
bcschreibct ”. Throughout, each individual 
character is represented by a duo, trio or 
quartet, with the exception of the Evangelist, 
who is given the traditional recitative. The 
words of Christ arc invariably set as a solo 
quartet, those of Peter as a trio, and so on. 
The concluding chorus and the short, quick 
outcries of the people arc all in five-part 
writing; possibly the opening chorus should 
be the same. There is no accompaniment. 1 
Scandello was the first composer to set the 
story of the Resurrection to music, and he 
followed very closely the lines laid down in 
his Passion music. 

1 See O. Kadc,' Diealtere Pauionskomposition' (1893), 
p. 191, a reprint of the Passion music, pp. 306-44. 

* See Passion MvsiC, and for a comparison of the 
Schulz and Scandello works ue M.f.M., 1882, p. 37, 
where also the identity of the anonymous * Auferste- 
hung ‘ published by Vopelius in the ‘ Ncu Leipziger 
Gesangbuch 1682. pp. 311-65 (reprinted by Riegcl and 
Schoberlcin, ' Kirchlichc Chorgesange’ [1868]. II, 619- 
647) with that of Scandello’s is pointed out. 


As to his other compositions, it may be 
noted that although his Italian madrigals, 
published in 1566 and 1577, arc purely vocal 
works with no accompaniment, the German 
songs, both sacred and secular, published in 
*570 and 1575, may be sung to an 
instrumental accompaniment. 1 


LIST OF PUBLISHED WORKS 

* Missa sex yocum super Epitaphium Mauricii Ducis ft 

Llectons Saxoniae ab Anthonio Scandello, Ilalo, 
composita ’, 1553. Walther (1732) states that it 
was published at Nuremberg, by Georg Fabricius, 
101558. 

* El primo libro de le canzoni napoletane a III I voci. 

composti per Messer Antonio Scandello musico del 
ill us. et eccel. sig. Duca Augusto Elettor di Sassonia. 
Novamrnte datti in luce. Noribergae excudebant 
Ulricus Neuberus et Th. Gerlalzen \ 1566, obi. 410. 
Four part-books. The dedication to the Elector 
Augustus is dates! from Augsburg. Contains 24 
canzoni. Later editions were issued at Nuremberg 
in 1572 and 1583, 

* Melodia Epithalami in honorem . . . Martini Hcnrici 

et filiae Barbarae viri Job. Schildbergii ... sex 
vocum. Witebergac', 1568. 

‘ Epithalami a, in honorem . . . Nicolai Leopardi, 
symphoniarorum puerorum illustrittimi ac serenis. 
printipis Georgii Fridcrici, marchionis Braude- 
burgemis . . . pracccptoris, et pudicistimac Vir¬ 
ginia ac sponsae Kunigundae . . . composita per 
Ant. Scandellum, Matthaeum Le Maistrc, etc. 
Noribergae apud Th. Gerlatzenum \ 1568. Text: 

‘ Beati omnrs qui timent ’, in two movements, for 
6 voices, 

* Newe Teutsclie Liedleiu mil vier und ftinfT Stimmen, 

welche gantz lieblich zu singen, und aufl allerley 
Iriitrumenten zugebraurhen. Durch Anthomum 
Scandellum. ChurfUntlicher G. zu Sachsen Kaopel- 
meister verfertigt. Getlruckl zu Nurnberg, durch 
Dietrich Gerlatz. inn Johann von Bergs seligen 
Druckerey’. 1568. obi. 4'<*. Four parlbooks. con¬ 
taining 12 sacred songs. Includes the well-known 
chorale * Lobet den Herrn \ which look a permanent 

S ace in church song and was reprinted in Joachim 
lagdeburg's ' Christliche und trdstliche lisch- 

B inge’. Erfurt. 1571; the * Drcsdcncr Gesang- 
b\ 1503: J. C. Kuhnau’s • Vierstimmige alte 
und neue ChoraigesJtnge'. I79«, II. *4°! LUlzdl 
•Kirchlichc Chorge*4ngc\ 1861. No. it.; 
with the song * Allein zu dir * for 6 voices, in 
Wiuterfeld's * Evangel ischcr Kirchengesang , t» 43 . 

• Nawc und lustige weltliche Dcudsche Liedlein. mil 
vier. funfT. und sechs Stimmen. auf allerley Instru- 
menten zugcbrauchen, und lieblich zu singen. 
Durch Ant. Scandellum. ... von dune telMi 
corrigiret. und in Druck vorfertiget. GedrucW zu 
Dresden durch Matthes Stockel und Cimel Bergen . 

1570. obi. 410. Five parlbooks. containing 20 songs. 

A later edition of 1578 had the title-page as1 Move 
w ith the exception of the tenor parlbook. ,ll,c y * 
year later, as follows: * ScMne. welthche und 
geistliche, nawc. deudschc Liedlein mil vier, f»"» 
und sechs Stimmen ", 1579- . . . u .,i. 

* Epithalamium in honorem . . . Christophon • 
theri. illustriss. Elecloris Saxoniae ... orgamsme 
insignis: prudentiss. viri Joanms Walthcri, consul 
Dresdensis. ac fautoris musicae singularis . 
et honestissimac foeminac Catherinae 
sponsae ipsius, Benedict! Tolae. musici et picior 
. . . relictae filiae. Composition sex vocibu* » 
illus. Elector!* Saxoniae . . . music! chon magi 
stro. Antonio Scandello’. > 574 - 4 ‘o- Six part*jooj ’ 

• Nawc schonc ausserlesene Geistliche Deudsche Lieder. 
mil funfT und sechs Stimmen. gantz liebltcn 
singen. und aulT allerley Imtrumenten. zuge- 
brauchen. sampt einem Dialogo mit acht Sum 1 
Durch Ant. Scandellum. . . . compomrt. nuc 'on 
ihme selbst corrigirt, und tn Druck xorf crngj 

» Examples arc given in Ambros's * Ceschichic dc< 
Musik.* V. -Bonzorno. madonna 
Wein der schmeckt mir’ for six voices and >u xon 
der Heidcn Heiland * for five voices. 


SCANDELLO 

Dradcn. Gimel Bergen*. 1575. obi. 4 «o. Contains 
33 . compoHbons, meut uber Aliere Kirchcn- 
.mclosJicn . 

‘ Miuae sex, quarum priorcs tra quinque. posicriores 
vero sex .vocum sunt, compositum super has car.. 
tionumseil. 1, super: avec que vous; 3. Io mi 
son giovenetta; 3. Ad aequalcs; 4. Maria Mac- 
uelena; 5. Au premier |our; 6. O passi ip,,.; 
Author* Ant. Srandcllo F.lectoris Saxoniae musices 

• P r *efecto. Munich. 1376. 

II secondo libro de le canroni napoliune. a ouatro et 
a cinque voci. Composie per Ant. ScandcDo. 
niaestro de la capella del illut. et eccel. ,ig. F.lettore 
di Sastonia, ... Novamrnir date in luce. Siam- 
pate 111 Monasho per Adam BergMunich, 1x77 
obi. 4 to. Five partboolu, comaininf 24 canzooi. 

Couponr ion i in Other Pi bucaiio.ns 

• Thesaurus musicus/ Nuremberg, 1561. 

• Imper.um August! sit foelix \ • Magnificat\ * Noe, nor 

exiilteiiius . all for eight voices, in the first volume ; 

second"* M * n * tor * cv «* «*««. in the 

1 Beati omnes Pwlm... i 3 8 Davidit. . . , IV, Cl 
Stephaiu Buchav lensem/ Nuremberg. 1369. In- 
dudes Scandrllo s setting of the psalm f.,r dx voices 
itt his Fpithalami., .1368). A manuscript copy 
is in the Vienna .Nat. I.il»., No. n.wi. 

f, ' ,r . . . .dinner l_.uien.i.Kk ... mil 

vier und Hull Mimrnen. Getru. kt dure h Bernhard 
Jobm. burger au Sirasslnirg1-,:.. Includes * 1.1, 

ir Shs;,? » 

’ El " " rv * kumilich Tabulaturbueh . . . durcl. I l.an. 

l c .‘l«'g »u San I llmina,. I rip/i •• |«h 
rS'V""?. I 'b " I'ehsien Huhlen \ * (i,... |,el. I M | . 
Keinlieb ohn l*id . ‘Von deinriwrt-enV .,|l 

• v 1* v,,,ce *' ,n I'de uMaturr. 

Selectae Can lionet octo et septrm vocum . , .. 
torati , 137H. 

I Noe, no* exultcniusfor right voir,.. 

s<h..nr le.rue . . . TeuischeUedee\\ |>„.|, 

I nlilerum S. hs ».s*m • Mm , 1. 

, M I " 1 'ler spru hi for | , ... 

«.oioll.iriuin C.inlionuin s.urarum . . . F, I * 

V.rrmhe.^ »»o. No. ... \nl n,u. N imlrllus; 
(.hnslus verclanguore. m IwnmvrmrM.. I „ five 
" ■* •"•'liuviipt ropy i|,e />,„ I ,,, 
de , t" ,C " " Anthomi N«an- 

de li qui ill Januaru die v. pen hora 7. anno . .. 

' " l ‘"> " K Ml. • l.e m .. • p , 

M" are alio in tin Basel, I)r, 
librariei, 

*Musikalischer Zeitvertreiher. das isi 

lerherlirhe V a|»or« und I tumor r. . . \ lirrn ,. 
t*erg, 1009. Contains sonm t.r a • *, - 1 . 

. . ' / ; are l.y S.'an lelUfc 

11 iiimphi di l 1 dn.i .*,,..1 1 

■ 1 ... , " • • • oas i'i eri.lli. lirs ihiisk >. 

liulies I rioinpli I ranl/lein . . . dor. I, \| If., 1 

K: , ;oiJr ,iK * Con,airM •.* : 

.. latinuin quinque 

dd,oi„-Pa!r;!.- ’ 

1 <•.ini 11 male sacrum, da, is., GeisUkhe l.ie.ler mi, , , 
—ler Iiirhr Miniioen unier..h,,.||.. s,„ ... . 

s < an •'ll.. .,1.., the . dilion, lit.-, - . - 

. 

\ NVilhardt. ‘Samml. ., Ckvanee* VII 

No. M. I .asset die Kindelein * for five vL.es ' 

I ran/ ( ."nnirr. Ceislliche v» r |Uiehe ! 

tfl.o. Nos. 11. i i Id, ruf 7.1 .|,r' and ‘ C*h|jrt 
,l " . bolls for five soices; other m-.r . 

MANUSCRIPTS 
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Maenifical VIII ioni. in lablalure. date about 158',. 
iKichter s Catalogue .) ° 

Berlin. Many sacred songs in score (Eitner). 

Brcshu Muuc. Lib., No. a (date 1373) in score, and 
iveo '"v PlM v P^book*. ‘Alleluia noli flere * for 

( • v”- N °- 6 / d3,C , A 67) NV >- 1 ' Mate 
'of.noeexultemu* for eight voices. Both 
in Ihes mus. 1364. No. u and No. 14 (dale 
about 1600). Lin Kindelein so Idbelich 1 for six 
f,o^r* v n< sr “' . ,,u ’ for five voices, both 

a . ,m - > 573 . No. ,0. fur 

^d°h!' i' ,,C ,ul,J ", m »dnwls from Scandello's 

^6.h^c'ntuVv ’ • M°; 9 ‘* Sl ' fu ' io l“««*ooki. 

, vrnturv, Mistae su|Kr Auecque vo.n, 

t™' M aB< * u . alM '• •«" f'»r five 

»om. O tm* snarsi *. all fo? sixvoiws. 

I he six masses Published at Mu.iicl. in .376. .re 

also in '.rV v' PV °v ,C N . ,aw ° P*"i sparsi * .. 

, ' b - ' U " 

Bnet Gvmnatial.Biia. No 36. six partbooks. date t-.na 
o'k, den Hem. for four voices ( W 368 pVbUl 

h k • \ll St u ‘ u ' 1, y,’ "< part. 

* i C ' ,lcr 'V''"five voice.. • Sc lions 

Dresden State Lib.. No ,770. Three motets for six 
. ' I • ' dated I3M 

’ •*'• . 

Mum. I. Mate Lib.. No. 3 , (Mus. MS i-.h dale if,.,,. 
Mi-1 super O passi spam*, and ‘Mis,., super 

■ - - v- n.“»J 

...1 • i V . 1 M) * ,f,, ,n 'f for five voice, 

ai d A.h v,em soil id,',' for four voices 

,e of n »/"'■. N,S '' ’I'/ ,U * r 'V‘3. an incomplete 
sci of pan books, i.vo Magmlicau and is,., 

M. sV,'.: . . •'•' —n and .M,c (nr 

mV rnoui, ifc £Z£«?£ “TZ ! J 
for f-.c and hsr voi.es hy Ssandrllo ' m V " nr 
' Lib. MS t 9 . many ... by 

ibihKeniury MS • Nuf lich trau 

7 S . 

/i:/:,-' . . 

'.as.e u.nl lustige Uedlein'. 1x78). No. 61B 

. <ffi 

. ..*.. . ... W.tlili.r'. ' 1 vrn. 

sss 'v'.« 

' ■ M...- ■ '• 

AVT^ ND,N /' V,AN C,IO «ALE - VARI . 

ANTS. S,i Chorale-Varianjs. 

SCARIA. Emil 4. Graz, i IJ Scpl. ,8,8: 

d. Ill.ivi \vii/ nr. Dresden, 22 July 1 »»(>;. 

Austrian Iwss-baritone singer. Hr studied 
at the Vienna Conservatory under (Jen- 
fbiom... made his debut at Pest as Saint-Hris 
... M, verier s Huguenots* and afterwards 
>ang at Brno and Frankfort o M. [„ ,86 2 |, r 

snidv uncl^r " f ° r "i C P ur P°« ! ** f further 

Muds under C.arna and sang at the Crystal 

hi FrLT u . ,,r V‘ n ' 1 31 a conccrl Ri'cn later 
b> I ranz Abt, who procured him an engage- 

1863-0 , and from 1865 10 1872 al Drrsdcn 
F.nn, 1872 .6 , 886 he- ,va. c„ ga ^ j n v ' 

a/c, ' r " ,abl,s h« i I", reputation a, a 
..nauic s,m;.T and actor in both baritone 
and l,a« part., but best in the latter, as bis 
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“ carefully deadened high notes form so great 
a contrast to the vigorous notes of his lower 
and middle register 

On leave of absence Scaria sang in the 
principal German cities, in Italian opera in 
Russia, etc. He sang the part of Escamillo 
to the Carmen of Bertha Ehnn on 23 Oct. 
1875 in Vienna, when Bizet’s opera was first 
given outside France. Among his later parts 
were Hans Sachs (‘ Mcistersingcr ’), Wotan 
(' Ring ’), for which character he was origi¬ 
nally selected by Wagner for Bayreuth and 
which he sang at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
London in 1882, Micheli (Cherubini’s ‘ Deux 
Journces '), Meyerbeer’s Marcel and Bertram 
and (1879) Seneschal (Boieldieu’s ‘Jean de 
Paris ’). Finest of all was his Gurnemanz in 
‘ Parsifal ’, which he created at Bayreuth in 
1882 ; he sang it at the concert performance 
of the work in the Albert Hall, London, in 
1884. He became insane in 1886 and died 
the same year. A. Neumann’s ‘ Erinnerungcn 
an Richard Wagner’ (1907) gives many 
amusing stories of him. a. c. 

SCARLATTI. Italian family of musicians. 

(1) (Pietro) Alessandro (Gaspare) 
Scarlatti (b . Palermo, 2 May 1660; d. 
Naples, 24 Oct. 1725), composer. He was the 
eldest son of Pietro Scarlata, of Trapani, who 
had settled at Palermo and married Eleonora 
D’ Amato there on 5 May 1658. Pietro may 
have been a musician, like most of his chil¬ 
dren. Absolutely nothing further is known 
about the parents, except that the father, at 
least, was dead by the time Alessandro got 
married in 1678. The early family history is 
very obscure. Alessandro, together with his 
sisters, Anna Maria and Mclchiorra, seems to 
have gone to Rome to stay with relatives in 
June 1672. His younger brothers Francesco 
and Tommaso were sent, apparently at later 
dates, to Naples, probably to the Conserva- 
torio di Sant’ Onofrio. The parents would 
seem to have remained in Sicily, or to have 
returned there, for the youngest son, Tommaso, 
was born, according to his own statements, at 
Palermo about 1677. He was taken to Naples 
at such an early age that he did not remember 
anything about it and this suggests, since we 
know the father was dead by 1678, that it was 
as an orphan that Tommaso was received into 
the Conservatorio di Sant’ Onofrio. It may at 
least be surmised that the Scarlatti family was 
poor and that those of the children with 
evident musical gifts were sent to places where 
they could be best developed — either to 
Rome, where relatives lived, or Naples, where 
free education for poor or orphaned male 
children born in the Kingdom of Naples was 
available. 

Alessandro is traditionally supposed to have 
been a pupil of Carissimi in Rome, although 

' Haoslick. 


that master died before Scarlatti was fourteen 
years old. His early compositions show the 
influence of Legrcnzi, and more especially of 
Stradella; and his early chamber cantatas, of 
which some probably antedate even his first 
operas, are generally to be found in manu¬ 
scripts alongside similar music by composers 
who worked in Rome and northern Italy. The 
earliest documentary reference to his activities 
in Rome is found in the archives of the Arci- 
confraterniti del SS. Crocifisso. On 27 Jan. 
1679 “ il Scarlattino alias il Siciliano ” was 
commissioned to compose a Latin oratorio for 
the succeeding Lent. 2 This goes some way to 
support the tradition that Scarlatti was a pupil 
of Carissimi, as the latter’s oratorios were 
written for this same institution. 

/Vessandro married Antonia Anzalonc, a 
native of Rome, in the church of Sant’ Andrea 
dcllc Fratte on 12 Apr. 1678. His eldest son, 
Pietro Filippo (4), was born on 5 Jan. 1679. 
Another son, Benedetto Bartolomeo, was born 
in Rome on 24 Aug. of the following year; he 
died at Naples in 1684. A third son, Ales¬ 
sandro Raimondo, was born in Rome on 23 
Dec. 1681 ; nothing is known of him except 
that he was living there in 1717, when he 
acted for his brother Domenico in a legal 
matter. Two daughters, Flaminia and 
Cristina, were born in Rome on 10 Apr. 1683 
and 6 Apr. 1684 respectively. 

Scarlatti's first opera was * Gli cquivoci ncl 
sembiante ’, produced during Feb. 1679 in 
Rome at the Teatro Capranica. This work 
won him the interest of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, who even asserted her protection of 
him in defiance of the papal representatives, 
Scarlatti being in bad odour at the Vatican on 
account of the misconduct of one of his sisters 
with an ecclesiastic. In the libretto of his 
second opera, * L’ honcsti negli amori ’ (1680), 
he is described as maestro di eappella to Queen 
Christina. Both these operas arc on a small 
scale ; * Pompeo ’ (Rome, 1683) was probably 
his first attempt at opera seria in the grand 
manner. In Dec. 1683 a new opera, ‘ Psichc’, 
was given at the royal palace, Naples, where 
‘ Gli cquivoci ’ had also been heard; it was 
followed in Feb. 1684 by the revival, at the 
palace and the Teatro San Bartolomeo, of 
* Pompeo’. In the same month Scarlatti was 
appointed maestro di cappella of the royal chapel, 
and his younger brother Francesco (2) re¬ 
ceived a post as violinist in the same body. 
The brothers owed their appointments to the 
fact that one of their sisters had become the 
mistress of Don Giovanni de Leone, Secretary 
of Justice to the viceroy. The sister in question 
was almost certainly Mclchiorra, rather than 
Anna Maria, who is often mentioned in this 
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connection, for wliile we have proof that 
Mclchiorra went to Naples in Sept. 1682, 
Alessandro himself declares in a surviving 
document that when he came to Naples he 
left Anna Maria in Rome “ with other rela¬ 
tives of ours Both sisters seem to have been 
singers. On the day of Scarlatti’s appointment 
old Provcnzale, the second maestro, who appar¬ 
ently expected to get the post himself, resigned, 
and six of the singers of the royal chapel left 
with him. Subsequently the whole affair was 
brought to public notice; the Secretary of 
Justice and his friend the governor of I'ozzuoli 
were relieved of their offices, but Scarlatti 
retained his post. 

Alessandro’s famous son Domenico (5) was 
born at Naples on 26 Oct. 1685, and four more 
children, Giuseppe Nicola, Caterina, Carlo 
and Gian Francesco, in it>U<j, 1690, 1692 and 
•695 respectively. From this time to 1702 
Alessandro remained at Naples, occupied 
principally in the composition of operas for 
production at the royal palace or at the royal 
theatre of San Bartolomeo. I lc was also much 
m demand .*> a composer <-t musk for arisu - 
cratic entertainments and soon fell into a 
popular and hasty style of work. I lis chamber 
music, however, shows that even at this time 
his artistic ideals were much higher, and by 
1702 Naples had become so irksome to him. 
both lor musical and financial reasons, that 
he determined to try his fortunes elsewhere. 
His salary was in arrear, and the political 
disturbances consequent on the war of the 
Spanish succession rendered his position still 
more insecure. 

On i f June 1702 he was granted four 
months' leave of absence from Naples and 
went with Domenico to Florence, where they 
enjoyed the patronage ol Prince Frrdinando 
dy' Medici, eldest son of the Grand Duke of 
I uscany, who was enthusiastically devoted to 
music, l or his private theatre at I’ratolino 
Scarlatti composed several operas, and the 
Archivio Mediceo at Florence cootain 
interesting correspondence between the prince 
and the musician on the subject of these works. 
Ferdinand, however, was not disposed to offer 
him any permanent post, and Scarlatti, being 
resolved not to return to Naples, accepted the 
humble post of assistant manho di eappella at 
the church of Santa Maria Maggiorc in Rome. 
This was obtained for him by Cardinal Pietro 
Oltoboni, who had taken an interest in him 
for some twelve years or more, and who also 
made him his private maestro di tappella. 
Nevertheless, Scarlatti seems to have l»cen no 
happier in Rome than at Naples, judging from 
the contempt for both places which lie 
expresses in his letters to Ferdinand. He had 
been forced to write down to the level of a 
Spanish viceroy’s taste for the opera-house at 
Naples; in Rome the popes had done their 


best to suppress opera altogether on grounds of 
public morality. This must, no doubt, have 
been a severe blow to Scarlatti, whose real 
genius sought expression in dramatic music, 
although it found vent in chamber music when 
its natural outlet was obstructed. 

On 26 Apr. 1706 Scarlatti was admitted a 
number of the Arcadian Academy, under the 
name of Terpandro Politeio, Corelli and 
Pasquini being elected at the same lime. 
Crcscimbcm gives a charming account of their 
musical performances at these pastoral 
assemblies. To this period of Scarlatti’s 
activity Ix-loiig many of his beautiful chamber 
cantatas and a certain amount of church 
music. In May 1707 Antonio Foggia died, 
and Scarlatti succeeded him as principal 
matilro at the church of Santa Maria Maggiore. 
lb* continued t.. compose operas (<.:• Ferdi- 
“•‘"do dc’ Medici while living in Rome, hut 
although hi> voluminous corres|xuidcnce about 
t!ic>e works has been preserved, the scores of 
them have unfortunately disappeared. In 
spue of all his efforts to write pleasing music, he 
seems 10 have Ix-en too severe for the prime’s 
i.istc, and in 1707 he was dropped in favour of 

. *" .‘I" 5 > rar ** c produced two operas. 

1 ’ • Eupatorc ‘ and * II trionfo d<lla 

hheru ’, at Venice (Tcatro San Giovanni 
Crisostomo), going there in person to direct 
them I hose works arc on a larger scale than 
any of his previous o|x ras, and the first is one 
Ol the best that he ever wrote ; the second has 
comedown to us in so fragmentary a condition 
1 fiat it is hardly possible to form a fair ju«lg- 
mem of it. In all probability Scarlatti re- 
mained at \ emce to the end ol the Carnival 
and thence made his way to Urbino (he was 
• here ... Apr.), travelling, there is reason to 
in .eve, byway of Ferrara. The reigning pope 

• "/ X ) a naliv <’ of Urbino, and the 
Albam family, to which he belonged, were 
nobles of great importance in that country. 

I he res,dent representative of the family, 
Cardinal Ora/10 Albani, was interested in 
music, ami Scarlatti may have hoped for 
employment by him. On the other hand he 
may simp y have been visiting his eldest son, 
lietro who was maestro di capf«Ua of the 
cathedral ol Urbino from 1705 to 1708. 
Scarlatti remained at Urbino at least until 
Sept 1707, but probably returned to Rome 
for Christmas, since he wrote a Mass with 
orchestral accompaniment lor this festival. 

Although Scarlatti had left Naples in June 
.702, h» po,, a. .he royal chapel was no. 
filled up un.il Oc<. .704, when a eer.ain 
Gaetano \ encziano was appointed. In Dee. 
1707 he was succeeded by Francesco Mancini, 
but towards the end of , 708 Cardinal Crimani, 
the Austrian viceroy, made an attempt to 
persuade Scarla.t. to return. I, seems that 
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Scarlatti, as might have been expected, 
declined to accept the post of deputy first 
organist, which was offered him, having been 
at the head of the chapel for nearly twenty 
years, and did not return until he had been 
restored to the office of maestro di cappella (9 
Jan. 1709), with an increased stipend. Man- 
cini was compensated with the title of vicc- 
maestro, and the right of succeeding eventually 
to the principal post. It has been considered 
doubtful whether Scarlatti re-established him¬ 
self definitely at Naples until 1713, since on 
27 May 1713 the new viceroy, Count Daun, 
made a special confirmation of the appoint¬ 
ment given him by Cardinal Grimani. But 
in 1709 two new operas, an oratorio and a 
cantata were performed at Naples, in 1710 two 
more new operas, and screnatas in 1711 and 
1712. In the librettos of all four operas 
Scarlatti is described as Maestro della Real 
Cappella. Furthermore, this is a period of 
intense activity on the part of the whole 
Scarlatti family at Naples. Pietro returned 
from Urbino and became supernumerary 
organist (1708) and later (1712) first organist 
of the royal chapel; Tommaso returned to the 
stage in 1710 and 1711 in Neapolitan dia¬ 
lect comedies after a long absence; Nicola 
Pagano, the husband of Alessandro’s sister 
Melchiorra, launched out as impresario of the 
Teatro dci Fiorentini in 1708 and in 1711 
produced at Aversa a comic opera, * Lo 
pctrachio ’ by Francesco Scarlatti. It appears 
that Alessandro himself may have provided 
music for the arias not in dialect in this work, 
as for those in two other early Neapolitan 
comic operas, ‘La spcllachia ’ (1709) and 
' Patrd Calienno de la Costa ’ (1710).' The 
records of the royal chapel, however, arc 
evidently imperfect, and there may have been 
a break, after 1710, in Alessandro’s connection 
with this institution, which would explain why 
it was necessary for Count Daun in 1713 to 
confirm his appointment. 

During this second period of work at Naples 
Scarlatti was at the height of his fame. He 
produced operas on a magnificent scale at the 
court theatre; ‘ Tigrane ' (1715) and its con¬ 
temporaries, though less interesting than his 
later operas, arc brilliant and effective — the 
leisured work of a man mellowed by success, 
not the hurried output of one struggling to 
retain the favour of his patrons at any sacrifice 
of artistic ideals. To this period also belong 
some oratorios and several screnatas for state 
occasions. The honour of knighthood is first 
vouched for by the appearance of his name 
with the title Cavalierc in the libretto of 
‘ Carlo, re d’ Alcmagna’ (Carnival 1716). It 
has been suggested that he received the Order 
of the Golden Spur from the pope, at the 

1 Sft Claudio Sartori, ‘Gli Scarlatti a Napoli* (Riv. 
Mus. It., SepU-Oct. 19431 - 


request of Cardinal Ottoboni. It may be 
pointed out that in this year, 1716, he com¬ 
posed a Mass (known as ‘ Missa Clementina 
II ’) for Clement XI. On 18 Oct. 1717 
Scarlatti asked for and was granted leave to 
go to Rome for the duration of the following 
Carnival season. It is probable that he 
established himself in Rome for a time, since 
his stipend as maestro di cappella at Naples was 
not paid to him any more, although he retained 
the title. * II trionfo dell’ onore ’, however, 
his one attempt at pure comic opera, was 
performed at the Teatro dei Fiorentini in 1718 
and ’ Cambise ’ at the Teatro San Bartolomeo 
in 1719. In Rome he had a number of 
admirers sufficient to undertake the production 
of a scries of operas which exhibit him as 
composer in his most advanced phase of 
artistic development. The first of these was 
‘ Tclemaco ’ (1718), which was followed by 
4 Marco Attilio Regolo ’ (1719), ‘Tito Sem- 
pronio Graeco ’ and ‘ Turno Aricino * (1720), 
apparently not so much revivals as entire 
recompositions of his two earlier operas, and 
finally his 114th and last full-scale opera, 

‘ Griselda ’ (1721). Since the autograph 
score of this last informs us that it was com¬ 
posed for Prince Ruspoli, we may suppose that 
that nobleman (who had interested himself in 
Scarlatti's work when he was living in Rome 
before) was the principal organizer of the per¬ 
formances, which took place at the Teatro 
Capranica. 

In 1721 Clement XI was succeeded by 
Innocent XIII, and in Nov. of that year 
Scarlatti was commissioned by the Portuguese 
ambassador to compose a pastoral for the 
pope's formal entrance into the Vatican. This 
appears to have been his last work for Rome, 
where he had distinguished himself in sacred 
music as well as in opera, producing a line 
Mass with orchestra and other works for St- 
Cecilia’s Day at the request of Cardinal 
Acquaviva, who had a special interest in the 
church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere. In 
1722 he seems to have visited Loreto, where 
he is supposed to have composed a setting ol 
the psalm ‘ Memento Dominc David ’ and an 
‘ Avc Regina ’. This or the following year 
probably saw him back at Naples. For the 
marriage of the Prince of Stigliano he wrote the 
first part of a serenata in 1723. There is every 
reason to suppose that he was now living *" 
complete retirement, almost forgotten by nis 
own generation and regarded as a craboc 
and eccentric harmonist by even so learned a 
musician as the German theorist Hcinichcn. 

In 1724 Hasse, having quarrelled witn 
Porpora, came to Scarlatti as a pupil; the 01a 
man was attracted by the young man's am . ,a 
disposition, and during the few remaining 
months of Scarlatti’s life the two musicians 
regarded each other with the affection 
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father and son. Quantz visited Naples in 
1725 and met Hassc, whom he begged to 
introduce him to Scarlatti; Scarlatti, how¬ 
ever, merely replied to Hasse s request: “ My 
son, you know that I cannot endure players 
of wind instruments, for they all blow out of 
tune Hassc succeeded eventually in indu¬ 
cing him to receive Quantz, who heard him 
play the harpsichord “in a learned manner” ; 
Scarlatti even accompanied him in a solo and 
composed a couple of flute pieces for him. He 
died on 24 Oct. of the same year, and was 
buried in the church of Montesanto. His 
epitaph is said to have been written by Cardinal 
Ottoboni, and runs as follows : 

lime • MTV* • EST 

KQVES ALEXANDER•SCARLACTVS 

VIH • MODERATION'S • BENEUCIINTU 
NETATE • INMONU 
UVSICCl • IMIAVRAIOR • MAXIMVI 
UVI • IOI.lit IS • VKftftVU • NVHIKU 
NOVA • AC • MIRA • IVAVTTATX 
MOU.ITU 

A.NTIQVITA1! • GLORIvM • POSIERItAII 
IMIIANDI • m» • ADI Mil 
OrilMAIIBVS * Ktl.lOVSQ 
ARI* RIM I! • CARV* 

TANDEM • ANNO* • NAIVM • LXVI • IXtIMXIT 
SVMMO • CVM • II ALIA* • DOLOR* 

I* • KAL A * • NOVKMRRU ■ CltDCCXXV 
MORS • modi* • ri.ee n • niscia 

Scarlatti is one of the most important figures, 
not only in the history of opera, but in the 
entire history of music. He is the most im¬ 
portant of that group of composer* who suc¬ 
ceeded the first pioneers of the monodic style, 
based upon the modern tonal system, and who 
moulded and developed a musical idiom which 
served as the language ol musical expression 
down to the days of Beethoven. In his early 
work he is naturally under the influence of 
older composers — Carissimi, Luigi Rossi 
Stradella and Legrenzi. His first operas and 
his early cantatas and church music have, 
moreover, a certain harshness and crudity 
which reveals the beginner; S, rad cl la’s operas 
and Luigi Rossi’s cantatas, though old- 
fashioned in their phraseology, are much more 
mature and finished in their execution. It is 
interesting to compare Scarlatti with Purcell 
who was Ins exact contemporary: Purcell was 
also under Italian influence, and we find in the 
young Scarlatti many point, of resemblance to 
turn, notably in the treatment of harmony — 
both composers showing a tendency to think 
polyphonically, though melodiously, and being 
either indifferent to, or more probably taking 
a positive pleasure in, the painful dissonances 
resulting from their unbending logic. But 
with his appointment as matitro di (apptlta at 
Naples Scarlatti modified his style. Here he 
was forced to work with the utmost rapidity 
and to work for popular success. The fine 
detail of his earlier work is swept aside; the 
VOL. Vl| 
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curious forms, derived in part from the ground- 
bass, in which he had once delighted, are 
abandoned, and he poured forth a long series 
of operas in which the grace and vigour of 
his best moments eventually degenerated into 
insipidity and vulgarity. Three important 
features characterize this somewhat unfortun¬ 
ate period of his career. The da <af»o aria in 
ternary form (ABA), though of course not 
an invention of Scarlatti’s, is now definitely 
established as the only type of operatic aria, to 
the entire exclusion of all other forms. The 
form of overture known as the “ Italian ” over¬ 
ture was introduced in 1696 for the revival of 
an earlier opera, * Dal male il bene \ and, 
though subject to much development, remains 
constant in its main outlines to the end of the 
Mctastasio period of Italian opera. From about 
1680 to 1696 Scarlatti s operas have a facile 
grace that is often far removed from triviality ; 
the operas ’ La Statira ’ (1690), ’ La Rosaura ’ 
('69°) ai >d ' Pino e Dcmctrio ’ (1694 , which 
was performed in London in an English 
adaptation in 1708, were deservedly popular 
in their day and contain music which has even 
survived down to our own. About 1697 an¬ 
other change comes over Scarlatti’s style, 
due in all probability to the influence of Gio- 
vanm Bononcini, who had a certain genius 
for airs of a spirited martial type — “ L’ esperto 
n<K 1 hiero* from ’ Astarto' is a good specimen 
— and no doubt they pleased the court, since 
they were easy to understand, and even a vice¬ 
roy could beat lime to them. Scarlatti, either 
on In, ow n initiative or more probably in obedi- 
nice to orders from above, set to work on the 
same lines and from 1697 to 1702 turned out a 
number of inferior operas, full of airs that arc 
c 'V* r, 1 su .?. ar > a,u j cloving or pompous and 
stilted. I heir only redeeming features, as a 
rule, arc the comic scenes, which are trivial but 
certau.lv humorous. Of this phase ’ Eraclca ’ 
1700 and • Laodicca c Berenice ’ (1701) arc 
the best examples. 

I here can Ik- little doubt that Scarlatti’s 
most serious work was being put into the 
,c c,,rn P°'<*d for Ferdinand 
dc Medici. His letters give a detailed account 
ol the composition of * Turno Aricino ’ (, 704), 
Eucio Manho (1705) and * II gran Tarocr- 
lano (1706) He speaks with enthusiasm of 
otampiglia s libretto to the second of these and 

. a , , rr, t °'\ aV f cons ‘ dcrcd the opera the best 
that he had hitherto composed, although each 
act was written in a fortnight. The scores of 
these operas however, have entirely dis- 

of a '.' d n °‘ 7™ sca,,crcd fragments 

of them can be traced. To what great height 
he was capable of rising at this stage may be 
m the opera ‘Mitridate Eupatore*. com- 
P«cd for Venice m 1707. Although the 
•meres, ,s no, equally sustained all through^ 
the work ,s a very remarkable example of ?hr 
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classical manner at its grandest. The libretto 
is also remarkable, as depending entirely upon 
its political interest. There arc no love scenes 
at all; but the devotion of the heroine to 
her lost brother is expressed with a passionate 
sincerity that far transcends anything that 
Scarlatti had written before. J. S. Bach at 
his best has hardly surpassed the dignified 
recitative “ O Mitridatc mio ”, followed by 
the magnificent aria “ Cara tomba ” in 
Act iv. 

With his return to Naples in 1709 Scarlatti 
entered upon yet another stage of develop¬ 
ment. The deep poetic intention of ‘ Mitri- 
date ’ is indeed seldom apparent; but the 
experience of former years had given the 
composer command of every resource, and the 
honour in which he was held at the Austrian 
court enabled him to write in a style more 
worthy of himself. We may regret the loss of 
that tender charm so characteristic of his early 
work, but we must admit the wonderful vigour 
and brilliance of such operas as 4 La principessa 
fcdele * (1710), ‘II Ciro’ (Rome, 1712), 
‘ Scipione nelle Spagne ’ (Naples, 1714) and, 
above all,' Tigranc ’ (17*5)- In these operas 
we may notice not only the more extended 
development of the ternary aria forms, but also 
an advance towards a more modern treatment 
of the orchestra. Scarlatti's early operas arc 
generally scored for a band of strings, sup¬ 
ported, of course, by the harpsichord and 
other harmonic instruments, such as the lute, 
playing from the basso continuo, which in this 
case we can hardly call the “ figured ” bass, 
since Italian accompanists were so fluent in 
improvisation that the composer could gener¬ 
ally spare himself the trouble of indicating the 
harmony in the conventional shorthand. To 
this band arc added occasionally trumpets, 
flutes, oboes and bassoons, not as regular con¬ 
stituents of the orchestra, but treated more as 
obbligato instruments, with a view to special 
colour cflccts. The burden of the accompani¬ 
ment rested on the harpsichord. Violin play¬ 
ing was at the close of the 17th century still so 
primitive that the strings of an opera band 
could seldom be trusted with the delicate task 
of supporting a singer. In most cases they 
enter only to play the final noisy ritorncllo at 
the close of an air ; sometimes they arc given 
a share in the accompaniment, but are treated 
as a group antiphonal to the harpsichord. 
Scarlatti, however, was evidently interested in 
the development of violin playing, and as time 
went on he allotted to the string; a more 
important share of the work, stimulated, no 
doubt, by the influence of Corelli, who was 
thought by his contemporaries to be distin¬ 
guished more as a conductor than as a com¬ 
poser. As early as * Mitridatc Eupatore * 

(1707) we may observe the tendency to reverse 
the principle of the earlier work; it is the 


strings (generally without double basses) that 
accompany the voice, and the harpsichord that 
is reserved to add power and brilliance to the 
ritornelli. Moreover, Scarlatti’s whole out¬ 
look becomes gradually less and less aggress¬ 
ively contrapuntal, the harsh dissonances of 
his boyhood are soon smoothed away, and the 
general scheme of his musical thought tends 
more to melody supported by harmony, 
although he showed to the end of his life that 
he regarded free counterpoint as the most 
intellectual style of expression. This point of 
view naturally influences his instrumentation 
and causes his later scores to have much more 
affinity to the modern style of treating the 
orchestra. 

A fifth and final period is exemplified in the 
scries of operas written for Rome that began 
with 4 Telcmaco ’ and ended with 4 La virtu 
negli amori \ Twenty years earlier Scarlatti 
had bitterly lamented the impossibility of 
producing operas in the city that had witnessed 
his first triumphs. But the passion for opera, 
which had attacked Rome no less than other 
Italian cities during the baroque period, was 
too serious to be stifled by the protests of 
clerical prudery, and Rome now showed him 
that here at last was an audience which could 
appreciate the full maturity of the genius 
which she had been the first to encourage. In 
these latest operas we sec not only the furthest 
development of technical resource, but also the 
ripened fruits of emotional experience. Here 
at last is the whole Scarlatti; here at last he 
was able to place upon the stage something of 
that passionate tenderness and serious musical 
reasoning that he had for so many years 
brought to utterance only in the intimacy of 
his chamber cantatas and to exhibit the whole 
in all the glory of variegated orchestration, 
lighted up by the blaze of vocal embellishment. 

Scarlatti has been remembered in modern 
limes chiefly on account of his operas ; but we 
cannot understand his complete development 
without a study of his chamber music. The 
chamber cantata was to the age of Rossi and 
Scarlatti what the pianoforte sonata or violin 
sonata was to the age of Beethoven and 
Brahms —the most intimate and the most 
intellectual form of music that could be pro¬ 
duced. The degraded age of vocal virtuosity 
had not yet arrived; the singers were not 
merely the most agile performers upon the 
most perfect of instruments, but the most 
intellectual exponents of the art of music. 
Scarlatti, the greatest and almost the last o 
the great writers of chamber cantatas, prac¬ 
tised in this form, as Beethoven did in tne 
pianoforte sonata, from his earliest years to 
that of his death. Over five hundred ol ms 
cantatas have come down to us, representing 
every period of his life, and we may often sec 
that for any given period, as with Beethoven 
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pianoforte sonatas, they represent the highest 
intellectual achievement of the moment. It is 
unfair to judge them by the standard of Schu¬ 
mann s Lieder ; they arc not lyrical outbursts, 
sacrificing formality to the personal emotion of 
the poet, much less scenes taken out of operas, 
as has been suggested, but carefully designed 
studies in composition, often depending for 
their main interest on the working out of some 
interesting problem of modulation or of 
thematic development. Thus in 1712 he sent 
Caspar 1 m two settings of the cantata Andatc 
o min sospiri' which had been set by Gaspa- 
rmi and sent to him by the composer. The 
first of these two settings is a beautiful specimen 
or Scarlatti's work at this period ; the second 
was designed with a view to puzzling his corre¬ 
spondent with the most difficult modulations, 
both in the recitatives and in the air>. The 
work is difficult even to the modern reader, but 
only on account of the terseness of its thought. 

Awkward ” and “ experimental ” are epi- 
thets that could hardly ever be applied to 
•Scarlatti, anil his music often fails to interest 
the modern romantic reader because of the 
absolute mastery with which lie solves his 
problems. 

His instrumental chamber music is of less 
value. It was apparently traditional to treat 
this branch of art in a more archaic Mvle; the 
lour Senate a quattro’ (string quartets), and 
even the twelve symphonies for small orchestra 
(I 7 if>). are more primitive in th»,r methods 
,han " ,p Corelli. He comped a 

certain amount of music for the harpsichord 
and organ, but it is for the most part straggling 
and ineffective, interesting only as showing a 
certain influence on the early keyboard work 
or his son Domenico. Hfl b«Sl u.,rk t„r the 
harpsichord n a set of variations on the theme 
of Corelli’s * Follia 

As a church composer Scarlatti is not at his 
best. I he story of his having set the Mass two 
hundred times may Ik- dismissed as ., fable 
Considering the vast quantity of other music of 
his that has survived, it can hardly be iM-lieved 
that as many as 190 masses should have been 
lost. Quanta is the only authority for this 
statement, and as he never mentions a single 
composition of Scarlatti’s by name, his in¬ 
formation deserves little credit. Of the ten 
surviving masses the majority are in the strict 

In f , r t P i« P .!°i h f cnd of lhe '»'»• century 
and called alia Palestrina ”, though breaking 

gradually away from the manner of its illus¬ 
trious model. Scarlatti treats discords with 
more freedom and occasionally show, a more 
modern feeling for fugue ; but his strict masses 
are on the whole uninteresting. Two masses 
''dll orchestra are important in the history 
ol modern church music. The first f, 70 -, 
i' somewhat crude and ineffective, but the 

1 Modern edition b% Aleuandio Lon*,. 
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second (1720) is a worthy ancestor of the great 
masses of Bach and Beethoven. The mis- 
cellaneouschurchmusic calls forlittlccomrnent. 
Roger of Amsterdam printed a collection of 
Concert! sacri ’ (about 1710), characterized 
bv a Jesuitical brilliance which is meretricious 
but certainly attractive; three motets for 
double choir, ‘ T.i cs Petrus \ ‘ O magnum 
mysterium and ' Volo, Pater ’ (about 1707) 
are broad and dignified; the little ‘ Laetatus 
sum for four voices (printed by Proske) is a 
model of counterpoint in Leo’s manner. I he 
oratorios and secular serenatas are of verv 
varying value and show the same sort of 
tendencies as the operas. 

Mention must al»o Ik- made of Scarlatti as 
a teacher. The ‘ Rcgole per principianti a 
manuscript treatise on accompaniment, is of 
interest as 'bowing that its author was always 

11 u ,M h, ‘. vicw * on *hc theory of his art. 
Me allows various harmonies (e.g. the use of a 
'ccond inversion of a dominant seventh) which 
his contemporaries did not, admitting that not 
everybody would agree with him, but defend- 
mg himself on the principle that such pro- 
gressions sound well. Flori.no and others 
greatly exaggerated Scarlatti’s importance as 
■« teacher. I he tendency of moilern research 
i' to indicate that the younger generation of 
composer, at .Naples were trained for the most 
part by .Nicola Fag<, and Gaetano Greco. 
.Scarlatti taught .,t the Conservatorio di Santa 
.Maria di Loreto for one month only, in 1G80 • 

. . .'•rV' 1 l rw private pupils, sucli 

a> H&uc and Carlo Cotumacci. 

\e vert III less, Alessandro Scarlatti must cer¬ 
tainly Ik- regarded as the founder of the Xea- 
l*° 'tan Sf “I the I8fh century. He was. of 
course, not the first teacher nor the first opera 

;; ,M,,KnPr l wll ° red at Naples; but 
ro\en/al«. .. nun far inferior to his Venetian 
ami Roman contemporaries, was much too 
insignificant to Ik- the leader of a new move- 
•mm lhe real celebrity of Naples as an 
operatic centre dated from Scarlatti’s appoint. 

,n ' nnd the long series of his operas 
performed there from ,683 (o ,702 and from 

. i- 7 '?' d 1 un,, « " hich P cri ‘ K,s he almost 

mon.. { M>|,zcd the stage of San Bartolomeo, 

thZ h srr e ,n r flucncc ‘° ,,c paramount 
ihrrr. But the unfortunate though natural 
consecpience was that the younger generation 
f L ? m Pimitated him not at his ripest but 
at his most successful phase, so that, in spite of 
he earnest effort of I-eo, the later Italian opera 
proceeded rapidly to that state of decadence 

GI “ Ck . f,na, !>- ,pd the reaction. 
tor tins reason Scarlatti has too often been 

Z T Z n l a , S ,hr f,r * COm P— who took 
uld Z 'w, 5,r,> '°7 rds cn, P'y formalism 
Of tnlrs TK U,, ° n ° f *he vanity 

Lrr, t “ Cr °' S ,n j us,i <*- We mav 

errt that adverse c.rcumstances compelled 
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him to produce much that was unworthy of 
his best ideals; but the mass of chamber 
cantatas and the later operas show him to have 
been a thoroughly intellectual musician, a 
complete master of form in its minutest details, 
who made as severe demands upon the brains 
of his interpreters as upon their technical 
powers. 

Scarlatti, indeed, is the founder of that 
musical language which has served the classical 
composers for the expression of their thoughts 
down to the close of the Viennese period. 
Thematic development, balance of melodic 
phrase, chromatic harmony — all the devices 
which the 17th century had tentatively intro¬ 
duced, are by him woven into a smooth and 


supple texture, which reached its perfection in 
one who, although he never knew his true 
master, was yet his best pupil — Mozart. 

e. j. d., adds. f. w. (ii). 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 


Till* 


' Gli equivoci nel sembiante * (later 
' L’ errore innocente ' and * Amor non 
vuole inganni *). 

* L' honestA ne gli amori.' 

' Tutto il mal non vien per noeere ' (later 
* Dal male il bene '). 

' Pompeo.' 

' Psiche, o vero A more innamorato.' 

‘ Fetonte.' 1 
' Olimpia vendicata.' 

* Ezio/ 

* Cleareo in Negroponte.' 

' Aldimiro, ovvero Favore per favore.' 

' Rosmenc, owero L’ infedrlta fedele.* 

* Flavio.* 

* Anacreonte liranno.’ 

' I.' Amazone corsara. ovvero I.* Alvilda.' 

* Statira.’ 

' Gli equivoci in amore, ovvero La 
Rosaura.’ 

* L' humanita nelle here, o vero II Lu- 
cullo.' 

' Gerone tiranno di Siracusa.' 

' Teodora Augusta' (with intermezzi 
' Niso e Cleria'). 

* Pirro e Demetrio' (later * I-a forza 
della fedeltft '). 

* Odoacre.' • 

* Bassanio, o vero II maggior impossibile.' 

' La Santa Genuinda, o vero L' innocenza 
difesa dall’ inganno.*' 

* Le nozze con l‘ inimico, o vero L Ana- 
linda.' 

' Nerone fatto Cesare.’ 

' Massimo Puppieno.’ 

' Penelope la casta.' 

' Flavio Cuniberto.’ 

‘ Didone delirante.’ 

‘ Comodo Antonino.' * 


LUuile 


Domenico Filippo Contini 


" Felice Pamasto " (? Gio¬ 
vanni Filipiso Bernini). 
Giuseppe Domenico de 
Totis. 

Nicolo Minato. 

Totis. 

Totis. 

Aurelio Aureli. 

Adriano Mortelli. 

Antonio Arcoleo. 

Totis. 

Totis. 

? 

Giacomo Francesco Bus- 
sani. 

Giulio Cesare Corradi. 
Pietro Ottoboni. 

Giovanni Battista Lucini. 


? 


Aureli. 

Morselli. 

Monelli. 


Novello 
Matteo N« 


Nor is. 
Aureli. 

Noris. 


Produtlion 


Noris. 

Antonio Francesehi. altered 
by Francesco Maria Paglia 
Paglia. 


Rome. Teatro Capranica, Feb. 1679- 

Rome, Palazzo Bernini, 6 Feb. 1680. 

Rome, Accademici uniti, 1681. 

Rome, Teatro Colonna, 25 Jan. 1683. 
Naples, Palazzo Reale, 23 Dec. 1683. 
Naples. Palazzo Reale. 4 Nov. i 68 v 
Naples. Palazzo Reale. 23 Dec. 168s. 
Naples. Palazzo Reale, Carnival i68t>. 
Naples. Palazzo Reale. 23 Dec. i6Bt>- 
Gull bio, 16 May 1687. , , fO0 

Naples. Palazzo Reale, Carnival 1688. 
Naples, Teatro San Bartolomeo ( l ea- 
tro Regio "), 6 Nov. 1688. 

Naples. Teatro San Bartolomeo, 9 

Naples' 6 Sazzo Reale. 6 Nov. 1689. 
Rome. Teatro di Tordionna, 3 J»n. 

Rome, French Embassy (Palazzo della 
Cancelleria). Dec. 1690. 

Naples. Palazzo Reale. 22 Dec. 1691. 

Naples. Palazzo Reale. 22 Dec. 1692. 
Rome. Teatro Capranica, 3 J* n - l 0 W- 

Naples. Teatro San Bartolomeo. 28 
Jan. 1694 : as * La forza '. Florence, 

? Carnival 171 *• „ , . , , 

Naples. Teatro San Bartolomeo, t. 3 

N^ples/Teatro San Bartolomeo, spring 

Rome, Palazzo Pamfili. «& 94 - 

Naples. Teatro San Bartolomeo. 1695- 

Naples. Palazzo Reale. 6 Nov. « 693 - j 
Naples. Teatro San Bartolomeo. 26 

Naples! ^ Tea tro San Bartolomeo. 23 
Feb. 1696. . 

Rome. Teatro Capranica, W- 
Naples. Teatro San Bartolomeo, 

? autumn 1696. , .0 

Naples, Teatro San Bartolomeo, 

Nov. 1696. 


1 Probably by Scarlatti. v . 

• Music by Varischino. adapted by Scarlatti for performance at Naples. Fr>nr - co p 0 llarolo. 

• First act by Giovanni de Violone. second act by Scarlatti. tlurd act by Carlo Francesco ro 

• Anonymous, but probably by Scarlatti. 
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Tiilt 


' Emireno, o vero II consiglio dell* ombra.' 

* Ajace.’ * 

' La cadula de’ Decemviri.' 

| I.a donna ancore i fedel*.’ 

' II prigionicro forlunato.' 

* GI' ingannifelici ’ with intermezzi 

Brenno e I isbe (later * Agarista •). 

' L’ Eraclea.’ 

' Odoardo ’ (with intermezzi * Adolfo e 
l.csbina ). 

* Dafni.’ 

‘ Laodicea e Berenice.’ 

' II pastore di Corinto.' 

’ Tito Seinpronio Graeco * (with inter¬ 
mezzi ’ Bircno e Gorilla ’). 

I ibrrio imperatore d* orient* ’ (with 
intermezzi * Milo e l-nbina 
' Arminio.' 

’ Turno Aricino.' 

* Lucio Manlio I' imperioso.’ 

* La pastorella.' • 

' II gran Tamerlano.’ 

' Mitridaie Eupatore.’ 

’ II trionfo della liberlA, 

' La viltoria della fede.’ 

’ II figlio delle telve.' 

'Giunio Bnito, ovvero La caduta dei 


Libretto 


Paglia. 

Pietro d' Averara. 

Silvio Stampiglia. 

Comini. 

Pagl.a. 

Apostolo Zeno. 

Stampiglia. 

Zeno. 

Eustachio Manfiedi. altered 
by Paglia. 

•Norn. 

Paglia. 

Stampiglia. 

Domenico Pallavicino. 


Production 


Naples, Teatro San Bartolomeo, 
Carnival 1697. 

Naples, Teatro San Bartolomeo, 
• autumn 1697. 

Naples. Teatro San Bartolomeo, Nov. 
>* 97 . 

Naples, Teatro San Bartolomeo. 1698. 
Naples. I ratro San Bartolomeo, 14 
Dec. 1698. 

Naples. Palazzo Krale. 6 Nov. 1699; 
as * AgaristaFlorence, Carnival 
I 7 °V 

Naples, Teatro San Bartolomeo, r. Feb, 

1700. 

Naples. Teatro San Bartolomeo, 1700. 

Naples, Casino del Puailippo, Aug. 
1700. 

Naples. Palazzo Kealr. April 1701. 
Naples, Casino del Pusilippo, Aug. 

. Teatro San Bartolomeo, 
/ Carnival 170a. 

Naples. Palazzo Reale, 8 May 170a. 


Pratolino. Sept. 1703. 

Pratolino. Sept. 170*. 

Pratolino. Sept. 170*. 

Rome. Venetian Embassy, 1705. 
I ratolmo. Sept. 170b. 


berti. 

Robert 


Carlo Sigismondo Capes e. 


Tarnuini.' ' 
' Teouoaio.' 


liranno ’ (later 


inter- 


' L' amor volubile e 
* Don.be ’). 

’ La prim ipes.a fedele.’ 
’ La fede riconostiula.' 

’ Ciro.’ 

' Porseriiia,’ • 


' Scipione nelle Spagne ’ (with i 

( mem ’ I'ericca e Varrone ’). 

*H ,or wneroso’ (with intermezzi 

’ Tigrane. owero L’ egual impegno d’ a- 
more e di fede.’ 

’ Carlo re d’ Alemagna ’ (with intermezzi. 

Aambrrliico e Palandrana ’). 

' La virtu irionfante dell' odio e dell' a- 
more.' 

' Telemaco.’ 

’ II trionfo dell' onorc.’ 

' Mlarcol Altilio Regolo * (with inter¬ 
mezzi l^onzio e Lurilla 
Cambise.' 

' Griselda.' 

' La virtu negli amori.' 


Capeee. 
? Gsaeo 


Antonio Salvi. 

Stampiglia. 

Stampiglia. 

Ottoboni. 

Sals 1 (founded on the 
tragetlv by .\,*olas 
Pradoo). 

C iSr° Fri,imdi, ‘ *- : *•" Criio. 

11 stomo, Carnival 1707. 

Venice, Teatro San Giovanni Criso- 
stomo, 1707. 

Zuccari Queen of 
I oland s theatre), iz Sept. 170H. 
R-me. Palazzo Zucran. De. . 170H. 
Rome. Palazzo Ottoboni, .* 1709. 

Naples, Teatio San Bartolomeo, 47 
Jan. 1709. 

Naples, Teatro San Bartolomeo, js 
'l-v 1709; as ’ Don.lir ’. Rome. 
.eatro Capranica. Carnival 1711. 
Naples, I eatro San Bartolomeo, 8 
Fel». 1710. 

Naples. I ratio San Bartolomeo, r. la 
Oct. 1710.* * 

Horne. Palazzo Oiiuboni. 1713. 

Naples. | eat,., San Bartolomeo, 19 
Nov. i7n ’ v 

;'2!*V- l , / a,ro S4, ‘ n,,,olo, " cw . 

Naples,Vaiazzo Reale. 1 Oct. 1714. 

Sa " Bartolomeo. 16 

Naples, leatio San Bartolomeo, zb 

Jan 171b. 

| Naples. Palazzo Reale. 3 May ,7,0 

R..me, Teatro Capranica. Carnival 
• 7 tn. 

Naples. Teatro dei Fiorrntini, z6 Nov 
1718. 

Rmne. Teatro Capranica. Carnival 

Naples, I ratio San Bartolomeo, 4 Feb. 

17 > 9 - 

i 7 zi 


• Sinibaldi. 

* Vincenzo Griinani. 
Giovanni Domemso Pioli. 

Agottino Piosne. 

Benedetto Marcello. 

Pariati. 

Piovene. 

Zeno. 

Giuseppe Papis. 

Domenico I.alb. 

Francesco Silsani. 

Silvani. 

Capece. 

Francesco Antonio Tullio. 
No* is. 

Lalli. 

Zeno. 

Gaetano Lemer. 


—i«i. 17Z1. 

I .... - —apramca, 16 Nov. 

f,aBn,,nU °( an ‘ Ariovisto ’ are presersed at Munster 
I his list comprises aliout 70 oneras inrl.,H. nn .1 1 * . m, ' r - 

many more are lost and bv tart-. A 

number hu works tor the sMgeunounlsio'H}. * u. ,he bbretlu, ,h,'3 

• S3: i7^,‘crsisL B asii*ri^ ,, 

m London, ■ 708 a. ’ love's Triumph ’ ' ,0 '■■ nn, *' f V ,<W and C Bononcini; performed Ev puppets - , ivrn 

! F'.”'hvCesarini. second act by Caldara third u C, , • ' ' 
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SCARLATTI (Alessandro): Works 


ORATORIOS 


TitU 


Perfotmanu 


' Passio secundum loannrm.* 

‘ Agar ei hmaclr csiliali.’ 

' Santa Tcodosia.* 

* II trionfo della gratia. ovvero La cornerstone di Maddalena.' 
' Ciuditta.* 

* I dolori di Maria sempre Vergine.* 

* Ismaele sc* cor so * (libretto by Benedetto Panfili). 

' Cantata per la nolle di Natale.* 

‘ Davidis pugna el victoria.' 

* II sacrilizio d* Abraino.’ 

‘ L’ Assiinzionr della Beatissima Vergine.' 

' Pastorale per la nativita del Bambino Giesii.* 

* San Filippo Neri.' 

' II ntartirio di Santa Orsola.* 

‘ La Santissima Vergine del Rosario.* 

* Cain, ovvero II prtmo omicidio.' 

* II Sedccia, re di Cenisalemme.' 

‘ La I'assione di Nostro Signore Gesu Cruto. 

‘ II martirio di Santa Cecilia.' 

* II trionfo del valorc.' 

* La Santissima Annunliata.' 

‘ San Casimiro re di Polonia.' 

' La Santissima TrinitA.’ 

* La Vergine addolorata.’ 


' c. 1680. 

Rome. 1683. 

Modena, 1685. 

Rome. 1685 ; given in Vienna, 1693, as 'La 
Maddalena pentila \ 
c. 1690. 

Naples. 1693 ; given in Rome, 1703, as 'La 
concettione della Brata Vergine \ 
Florence. 1695. 

Rome. Palazzo Apostolico, 1695. 

Rome. Oratorio del Crocifiuo, 1700. 

Rome. 1703. 

<■ 1705; given at Naples, 1710,0s 'La spoia 
dei sacri cantici *. 

Rome. 1705. 

Rome. 1705; Foligno. 14 May 1713. 

*■ O05. 

1 t. 1705. 

Nenice, 1706: Rome, 1710. 

Rome. 1706. 

Rome. Palazzo della Cancelleria, 1708, 
Rome. Santa Maria Maggiore, 1708. 
Naples. Palazzo Reale. March 1709. 
r. 1710. 

Vienna. 1713. 

' Naples, 1799. 


VOCAI. SERENADES AND CANTATAS • 

Achille e Deidamia * (early, doubtful). 

Diana ed Endimione ' (c. 1680-83). 

II genio di Parteiiope, l.i gloria del Sebelo, il piacere 
di Mergcllina ’ (Naples. 1696). 

Venere, A<lone ed A more * (Naples, Palaz/o Cantalupo, 
13 July 1696. opening of the Casino del I'milippo). 
/enere ed Amore ' (Naples, c. 1693-171*0). 

Jlori, Lidia. Filli * (e. 1700). 


Clori, Dorinn. Amore* (Naples. 9 May 1709. in the 
presence ol Philip V of Spain). 

II giardino di Amore* It. 1700 3). 

Endimione e Cinlia ’ (Rome. 1703). 

do della 


Virtu* <Rome, 


Amore e Virtu, oui.i II trionfo 
1706. for Prince Kuspoli). 

Clori e ZeUiro ' (17061. 

Fileno, Niso. Dorallto * (Rome. 1706). 

Le Muse Lrania e Clio bxlano le lielle/ze di Filli* 
(1706). 

Venere, Adone e«l Amore* (Rome. 1706). Score at 
Munster ; ? different from the one of 1696. 

Venere avendo peidulo Amore lo ritrova fra le ninfe 
e pastori dei Sette Colli ' (Rome. 1706). 

Cantata a quatlro voci * (libretto by Papb. Naples. 
Palazzo Reale, 98 Aug. 1700).* 

Pace. Amore. Provirlenza' (probably Naples. Palazzo 
Reale. 4 Nov. 1711 1 libretto by Papi»).» 

II genio austriaro ' (Naples. 19 June 1719). 

1 Primavcra, Estate. Autunno, Inver no e Giove' 
(Vienna, Nov. 1716. for the birth of the Archduke 
Leopold, son of Charles VI). 

' Filli, Clori e Tirsi ’ (Naples. ? 1718). 

' Erminia. Tancredi. Polidnro e Pastore * (Naples. 1723. 
for the wedding of the Print e of Stigliano). 


MADRIGALS 

' Arsi un tempo e I* ardore * (SS.A.T.B.). 

' Cor mio deh non languire * (SSSS.A.). 

‘ Intcnerite voi lacrime inie * (S.A.TT.B.). 

' Mori mi dici * (SS.A.T.B.). 

‘ O mortc agli altri fosca. a me serena * (SS.A.T.B.). 
' O selce o tigre o ninfa * (SS.A.T.B.'. 

' Or che da te inio bene ' (S.A.T.B. I. 

* Sdegno la iiamina estin*e * (SS.A.T.B.). 


1 Some of the titles (showing names of characters) 
are not the composer’s: they were given to the name¬ 
less cantatas by Edward J. Dent (set Bibl.) foe the 
purpose of identification. 

* * Gazzetta di Napoli.* 

* ' Awisi giomali.’ 


A. L. 

CHAMBER CANTATAS • 

4 Cantatas for a voices, instruments & continuo. 

97 Cantatas for a voices & continuo . 1 
61 Cantatas for 1 voice, instruments & continuo,* 
600 Cantatas for 1 voice and continuo.' 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

19 * Sinfonic di concerto grosvo * (begun 1 June 1713)., 
Cone er lot for stgs. (same as the ‘ Senate a quatlro . 
<" Chamber Music). 


MOTETS 

19 unaccompanied Motets, including: 

* Miserere * (1680). 

' Salve Regina ' (1703). 

* O magnum mysterium * (I 7 <> 7 )> 

’ Adonia thalamum tuum Sion ’ (Jan. 1708). 

18 Motets with continuo, including: 

’ Dexter a Domini fecit virtulcm ' ( 17 * 5 )- 

* Combines eos principcs * ( 17 ■<*). 

* Ave Regina coeloruin ' (1722). 

* Magnificat* (?). 

zH Motels with various instruments & continuo. 
including: 

’ Miserere '. E mi. (? 1 7 < 4 >* 

* Miserere \ C mi. (? 1713). 

* Benedicta et venerabilb es * (4 July 1720). 

* Jesu corona Virginum ' (Oct. 1 7 «o). 

* Laclatus sum ' (Aug. 1721). 
to 4 Concerti sacri * (?). 

■ Salve Regina ’ (?). 

* Stabal Mater ' (?). 

* Te Drum * (?). 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


donate a quatlro * for stg. 4tct. . 

site for flute & harpsichord. F ma. (16 June i° 99 '- 
. r n .. c 1_• 1_1 t: ( time |60Q . 


iui nun » . --. 

lite for flute & harpsichord. G ma. (June ,b99 '’ 
inata for 2 flutes. 9 vns. & continuo. A ma. 
mala for flute, 9 vns. & cont.. h ma. 

>nata for 3 flutes & cont.. F ma. 
mala for flute. 9 VI 1 S. & COtlt.. D 




(.(nil 111 full. 


• A detailed list is in Dent (ut Bibl.). 

» The authenticity of 6 of these is doubtful. 

• One of these is doubtful. 

• 36 of these are doubtful. 
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MASSES 


77 /// or Deuripiion 

'Mia* Clcmcmina \ I, C ma. 
Maw for Cardinal Ottoboni. E mi. 
Mass. A ma. 

1 Nlissa Clementina *. 11. C ma. 
Mass. I) ma. 

Mass for Innocent XII. E mi. 
Mass in Canon. C ina. 

Mass in Canon. F ma. 

Requiem Mass. I) mi. 

Mass, F. mi. 

Credo. U? ma. 


Stored for 

SS.AA.H.B. 

S.A.T.B. 

SS.A.T.B.. a vnt. & tom. 

SS.A.T.B. 

5 solo voices SS.A.T.B.). chorus (SS.A.T.B.). 2 vns.. 
viola ft com. 

S.A.T.B. 

S.A.T.B. 

SS.AA.T.B. 

S.A.T.B. 

SS.A.T.B. \ or can. 

* m*> v»i«r> (S.A.T.B.I. chorus (S.A.T.B./, -• otto*. 
2 horn*, sicv & or pan. 


Date 


1 7 «» 3 . 

I 7 <* 0 . 

Xmas 1707. 

171b. 

172". 


1721. 




HARPSICHORD MUSIC 
6 Prelude* and Fupur* (doubtful). 

6 Concertos (doubtful). 

V arious Toccata* and other pieces. 

THEORETICAL WORKS 
a-part Fugue*. 

(.anon for a voices. 

• Studio a quaitro villa nola ferma.' 

\ .me partite obbln/ate al basto.' 

' jsegolr |ier print ipianti.* 

’ Dncorso aopra un caao parikolaw.* 1 
Set alio Accompaniment. Ca.panni I 
mtl. Haue pupil . Opera 

coiiun. in (icnuida *>. Ihonivn 


. ditpute 
I'ollarulo 
paslicc n». 


. ■ ~.. /. ... 

(2) Francesco (Antonio Nicola) Scar¬ 
latti (b. Palermo, 5 Dec. 1666; # 1 . > [)ul,|i„. 
c. 1741), violinist anti composer, brother ol the 
preceding. He spent his early life at Naples 
where he became violinist in the royal hand in’ 
,f >° 4 : He married Rosalma Albano in 1690, 
and in 1691 obtained leave to go to Palermo. 
I here he remained, as mt:nlro d, to 

sornc unidentified institution (not the roval 
chapel) for a quarter of a century. A me/o- 
dramma taero, with Latin (ext,‘Agnus occisus'. 
w;is performed in Rome in 1690 at the oratory 
of the ArciconfratcrnitA del Crocifisso. for 
whom Alessandro Scarlatti had written a 
Latin oratorio twenty year* earlier. 4 Lrael 
per foerninam triumphans \ a similar \*ork 
followed in Rome in 1710, and in 1711 a comic 
opera, 4 Lo petrachio’, by Francesco, possibly 
with additions by Alessandro, was produced 
at Avcrsa. He was in Vienna in 17,5 and 
applied without success for the post of virr- 
A a fit limn ittr, having, according to Fox's 
report and recommendation, lost his position 
at I alcrino owing to his Austrian sympathies 
He was on the staff of the royal chapel in 
•Naples again in Feb. 1719, hut shortlv after¬ 
wards went 10 London, where he gave a con¬ 
cert mainly of his own compositions, on 1 May 

' 7 * 9 . Hickford’s Room. In Jan. 1720 he 
was recommended by Arbuthnot for a post 
in the Cannons Concert, hut evidence is lack¬ 
ing that he was actually engaged there Hr 
gave other concerts of his own works at H.rk- 
lords Room on 1 Sept. .720 and 20 Mar 
1724- Later he appears to have gone to 

• Primed in Kimbe,ifrr‘* • Kurni de* ,e,ne„ S.,,/e. * 


Ireland, for it seems far more likely that lie was 
the '* Signior Scarlotti " for whose benefit a 
concert was given in Dublin on 13 Feb. 1741, 
than that the reference was to his famous 
nephew Domenico, who had been by that 
tune employed for many years at the Spanish 
court. A Mass and a 4 Dixit Dorninus» by 
Francesco Scarlatti, a if,, are in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, dated 1702 and 1703 re- 
spec lively. A 4 Miserere', a 3 (autograph), 
is in the B.M., dated 1714, and some opera 
airs and cantatas arc in the Fiinvilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and cKrwherc. 

( 3 ) Tommaso Scarlatti ( b . Palermo, r. 

, ~7 * «•‘Naples, 1 Aug. 1760), tenor singer, 

brother ol the preceding, the youngest son of 

rieiro Scaruu. He was taken to Naples when 
very young, perhaps as an orphan, and entered 
ihc Conservator 10 di Sant* Onolrio. lie 
became a tenor singer of the royal chapel. 
Ic sang the comic parts in several of his 
.rothers operas. He applied also in 
iJomcmcos revision of Pollarolo’s 4 Irene * 
1704 and in various dialect comedies in 
171°■ • *» 173b and ,7,0. He married 
Antonia Carbone in 1701 and had ten chil- 
dn n. .,1 whom the youngest, Giuseppe, horn 
1 o.June 1723, has been wrongly identilied with 
,hr °P cra composer of that name (6). 

(4) Pietro Filippo Scarlatti (b. Rome, 

. Ian. 1G79: <1 Naples, 22 Feb. 1730), organist, 
nephew ol the preceding, though only some 

wo years younger; eldest son of Alessandro 
[i). From 10 I eh. 1703 until 28 Oct. 1708 he 
as maestro d, eapptlla of die cathedral of V rhino 
He returned with his father to Naples in ,708’ 
being the,, married to Vittoria Glieri and 
lather of two sons. Cardinal Grimani, the 
viceroy, gave him the i»ost of supernumerary 
organist ... the royal chapel, and he succeeded 
\ ignola as organist in 1712. His salary was 

'V\i,Vr d ' 7 'c' H ? " TO,C a sin S , c opera, 

(d tar,.. . performed at the Tcatro San 
Bartolomeo ,728. He seems to have 
inherited little of his father's ability, for in 

,Z 2 iii h ? pl i d [ or ' hc p° si di 

■nppdla on the death of Leo and was refused it 
Hc was described by Cotumacci to Burnev as 
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SCARLATTI (Domenico) 


“ good for nothing He left his children 
badly off. After his death the three, Domenico, 
Alessandro and Anna, presented a petition to 
the king that Alessandro might be appointed 
to succeed his father, but it was not granted. 
A sum of 30 ducats was granted to Anna in 
I 753 » in consideration of her extreme destitu¬ 
tion. She died on 7 Feb. 1779 and was buried 
by charity. 

(5) (Giuseppe) Domenico Scarlatti (b. 

Naples, 26 Oct. 1685; d. Madrid, 23 July 
1 757 )» harpsichordist and composer, brother of 
the preceding, son of Alessandro (1). He first 
learnt from his father and later from Gasparini. 
He has been called a pupil of Bernardo 
Pasquini, but that seems most improbable, 
seeing that Pasquini was of the school of 
Palestrina and wrote in the contrapuntal style, 
whereas Domenico Scarlatti’s chief interest is 
that he was the first composer who studied the 
peculiar characteristics of the free style of the 
harpsichord. Shcdlock’s suggestion that he 
was taught or at least largely influenced by 
Gaetano Greco is far more likely. At an early 
age Domenico became organist of the royal 
chapel, of which Alessandro was maestro di 
cappella. In 1702 he was given leave to 
accompany his father to Florence for four 
months, after which, unlike Alessandro, he 
returned to his post at Naples. He first 
became known as an opera composer, his 
' Ottavia ristituita al trono ’ being produced 
at the Tcatro San Bartolomeo in the Carnival 
season of 1703 and followed by ‘Giustino’, at 
the royal palace, in Dec. 1703 and ' Irene ’ at 
the Tcatro San Bartolomeo in 1704. Although 
the last was a revised version of an older opera 
by Pollarolo, no less than thirty-three new 
arias were added by Domenico. From Rome 
Alessandro wrote to Ferdinando de’ Medici on 
30 May 1705 : 

Hi* lalenl found scope indeed, but it w*s not the 
lort of talent for that place. I send him away from 
Rome also, since Rome ha* no roof to shelter music 
that lives here in beggary. This son of mine is an 
eagle whose wings are grown; he ought not to stay 
idle in the nest, and I ought not to hinder his flight. 
Since the virtuoso Nicolino. of Naples, is passing 
through Rome on his way to Venice. I have thought 
fit to send Domenico with him; and under the sole 
escort of his own artistic ability (which has made 
great progress since he was able to be with me and 
enjoy the honour of obeying Your Royal Highness's 
commands in person, three years ago), he sets forth 
to meet whatever opportunities may present them* 
selves for making himself known — opportunities for 
which it is hopeless to wait in Rome nowadays. 

Domenico duly presented himself to the prince 
with this letter, which is now in the Medici 
archives at Florence, and presumably con¬ 
tinued his journey with Nicolino, at any rate 
as far as Venice. In 1708 he was in Venice 
studying with Gasparini and making the 
acquaintance of Handel. Domenico seems to 
have accompanied Handel to Rome, for 
Cardinal Ottoboni held a kind of competition 
between the two, at which the victory was 


undecided on the harpsichord, but when it 
came to the organ Scarlatti was the first to 
acknowledge his rival’s superiority, declaring 
that he had no idea such playing as Handel’s 
existed. The two became fast friends from 
that day; they remained together till Handel 
left Italy, and perhaps met again in London in 
1719. Even in extreme old age Handel spoke 
with pleasure of D. Scarlatti, and Mainwaring 1 
relates that when Scarlatti was in Spain, if his 
own playing was admired, he would turn the 
conversation on Handel’s, crossing himself at 
the same time. 

In 1709 Scarlatti entered the service of 
Maria Casimira, Queen of Poland, and com¬ 
posed for her private theatre in Rome several 
operas: a dramma pastorale ‘Sylvia’ (1710), 
which was followed by ‘ Orlando ’ and 
‘ Tolomeo e Alessandro’ (1711), ‘ Tetide in 
Sciro ’ (1712), ‘ Ifigenia in Aulide ’ and 
‘ Ifigenia in Tauride’ (1713),* Amord’un’om- 
bra ’ (1714) and ‘ Ambleto ’ (1715, Tcatro 
Capranica). In 1714, after the queen left 
Rome, Scarlatti became maestro di cappella to 
the Portuguese ambassador. In Jan. 1715 he 
succeeded Bai as maestro of the Cappella 
Giulia in the Vatican, where he composed 
church music. On 28 Jan. 1717 he obtained, 
somewhat against his father’s wishes, his 
" emancipation ”, i.e. his full legal independ¬ 
ence of his father’s control. An entry of 3 Sept. 
1719 in the manuscript diary of Francesco 
Colignani states that “ Sig. Scarlatti having 
left for England, Sig. Ottavio Pitoni, who was at 
San Giovanni in Latcrano, was made maestro . 
Domenico may well have visited London, 
where his uncle Francesco was already estab¬ 
lished, but no trace of his activities in England, 
if there were any, has yet been discovered. 

‘ Narciso ’, an opera performed in London on 
30 May 1720, was not a new work, but a 
version of ‘ Amor d’ un’ ombra ’, first produced 
in Rome in 1714, with additional arias com¬ 
posed for the London performance by Thomas 
Roscingravc, who is said by Burney to have 
brought the score to England. Roseingravc 
had become friendly with Scarlatti in Italy 
and had already given a concert of his own an< 
his admired friend’s works at Hickford s Room 
on 25 Mar. 1718; his known enthusiasm 
itself suffices to explain the performance 01 
‘ Narciso ’ in 1720. If Scarlatti was really m 
London at the time he might have been ex¬ 
pected to direct the performances himself. 

There is much in Scarlatti’s life that “ 
obscure. The date usually given for in- 
appointment as maestro of the royal chapel at 
Lisbon is 1720 or 1721, though again docu 
mentary proof is lacking. A serenade 0! ms 
was performed at Lisbon on 6 Sept. 1720, • 
he is mentioned by name in the ‘ Gaceta 
Lisboa ’ of 2 Jan. 1721. We know that ne 
• Memoirs, p. 6l. 
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was back in Italy in 1724 and 1725, on the 
evidence of Quantz and Hasse. Both witnesses 
mention the Portuguese appointment as some¬ 
thing already existing at the time of their 
meetings with Domenico in Italy. Quantz, 
writing in 1754, he arrived in Rome on 
11 July 1724, passing on to Naples on 13 Jan. 
1725 I between those dates he heard Domenico 
play in Rome. Hasse, who was a pupil of 
Alessandro Scarlatti at Naples in 1724-25, 
told Burney that he had heard Domenico play 
there during that time. It seems doubtful 
whether he returned directly to Lisbon after 
his father’s death. J. G. Walther, in his 
‘Musicalischcs Lexicon’ of 1732, records that 

The Kin* of Portugal look thi, celebrated Roman 
chapelmatler into hi, service in i7j« and had paid out 
!? V'.',"•* u -* vrll ' n « anoo dialer. See the 

Halluche Zeitunaen No. O.XXIl. 

The Halle newspaper referred to has not been 
traced, but under * Portugal ’ Walther gives 
a 1 Catalogue of the Chapel master and lead¬ 
ing instrumentalists in the Royal Portuguese 
Chapel at Lisbon in 1728’, with Scarlatti’s 
name at its head. It would seem that some¬ 
body at Halle was well informed al>out these 
matters, and it is possible that Scarlatti 
returned to Lisbon only in 1728. The only 
Portuguese Scarlatti libretto known dates from 
the same year. On 11 Jan. a /tUtffio armonico 
was performed at the royal palace in Lisl>on, 
in celebration of the engagement of the 
Infanta Maria Barbara to the Prince of 
Asturias. Later in the year Scarlatti was again 
in Rome, for on 15 May he was married there 
to Maria Catcrina Gentile. He may be 
presumed to have returned to Portugal with 
his bride, and it was possibly this journey 
for which his travelling expenses were paid, 
as recorded by Walther from the Halle 
newspapers. The whole matter is very 
confusing. 

Maria Barbara had been, and perhaps still 
was, a pupil of Scarlatti, and when her mar- 
riagc took place, in the following year, she 
took her music master with her to the Spanish 
court at Madrid, where he passed all the rest 
ol his life. The sumptuous edition of 4 Esercizi 
per graviccmhalo ’, the only examples of his 
keyboard works that he himself published, 
appears to have been prepared in London in 
173d; •« was advertised by Adamo Scola in 
1 he Country Journal ’ for 3 Feb. 1739. On 
21 Apr. 1738 Scarlatti was knighted in Madrid. 
His first wife died at Aranjucz on 6 May 1739 
leaving five children. He then married, at 
some undetermined date, a Spanish ladv 
Anastasia Maxarti (or Ximenes), who bore 
him four more children. None of the children 
became a musician. A little information about 
Domenico Scarlatti’s life in Spain is given in 
Ciovcnalc Sacchi’s biography of Farinclli 
(i 7 « 4 ), where we learn that "by gambling he 
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had miserably dissipated the fruits of his ability 
and the gifts of royal munificence’’. Farinclli 
himself told Burney that Scarlatti, 

an agreeable man in society. was so much addicted to 
play, that he wu frequently ruined, ami a, frequently 
relieved in his distresses by his royal patroness, the 
tjueen of Spain, who was constant in her admiration 
of his original genius and incomparable talents. He 
died . . . in very bad circumstances, leaving a wife and 
ts*o daughters totally unprovided of a subsistence; but 
the queen extended her liberality to the family of her 
oil master, and settled a pension upon them, nearly 
equal to Scarlatti’s own court appointment. 1 

It is highly unlikely that Domenico Scar¬ 
latti ever visited Ireland, as was maintained 
by Grattan Flood in various articles. The 
" Signior Scarlotti ’’ for whose benefit a con¬ 
cert was given in Dublin in 1741 was probably 
Domenico’s uncle, Francesco. The only sup¬ 
porting evidence produced by Grattan Flood 
was Burncy’> attribution to Domenico of two 
arias in a pasticcio opera, 4 Alessandro in 
Persia ’, produced in London on 31 Oct. 1741, 
and one aria in 4 Meropc’, a version of Pcrgo- 
lesi’s 4 L’ Olimpiadc ’, produced in London 
on 20 Apr. 1742. But it is ludicrous to suppose 
that all the composers of arias used in pasticcio 
operas must have Ir-cii on the spot at the 
tune. Furthermore, these arias were not in 
fact by Domenico at all, but by his nephew 
Giuseppe ! 

wc have said, Scarlatti was in some sense 
the founder of modern keyboard execution, 
and hix influence may l>c traced in Mendels- 
'ohn, Liszt, Verdi (‘ FalstafI’) and many other 
liter masters. He made great use of the 
crossing of the hands and produced entirely 
new effects by tlm means. Mis pieces, unlike 
•he suito of Handel and his predecessors, were 
all short. Samini possessed 349 of them. Of 
these Scarlatti himself only published one 
book of thirty pieces, entitled 4 Esercizii per 
graviccmhalo ’, etc. In the Fctis collection 
there is a Paris edition, 4 Pieces pour Ic clave¬ 
cin ’, two vols., published by Mmc Boivin 
id. Sept. 1733) and Le Clerr.* 4 XLII Suites 
uc 1 icers Pour Ic Clavicin * ’ were printed by 
Benjamin Cooke (at tlic Golden Harp, New 
Street, Govern Garden), London, under the 
supervision of Scarlatti’s friend Koscingravc 
(between 1730 and 1737, when Koscingravc 
went out of his mind). In 1752 John W organ 
obtained the sole licence to print certain new 
works bv Domenico Scarlatti, and published 
them at J. Johnson’s, facing Bow Church, 
Chrapside). I hesc were twelve sonatas, most 
of them new to England. Czerny’s edition 
(Haslmger, Vienna, 1839), containing 200 
pieces, was rc-edited (Paris, Sauer, Cirod) 
and revised by Mmc Farrcnc from Roscin- 

* Article on Scarlatti in Abraham Rees’, • 11,- Cvcln. 

S:, L,I,VC - 1 of Aru. Science, and 

Sclriaui.' 0 ^ V0L U,iM ° W fuRue b >’ Alessandro 

* Which are not “ suite, but single movements. 
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grave’s edition and manuscripts then in 
possession of Rimbault. There arc also 130 
pieces in Farrenc’s ‘ Trfeor dcs pianistes ’ 
(1864), sixty sonatas arc published by Breit- 
kopf and eighteen pieces, grouped as Suites 
by Hans von Billow, by Peters, and an edition 
of ‘ Escrcizi per gravicembalo ’ by Paul 
Dukas. Tausig misguidcdly arranged several 
of the sonatas to suit the requirements of 
modern pianists. The greatest boon to lovers 
of Domenico Scarlatti is the publication of an 
edition of over 500 sonatas by Ricordi under 
the editorship of Alessandro Longo (10 vols. 
& supp.). Besides these famous works and 
the operas, Domenico Scarlatti wrote a certain 
amount of church music, including a ‘ Stabat 
Mater' for ten voices and organ and a * Salve 
Regina ’ for a single voice, stated to be his last 
composition. e. j. d. & p. w. (ii). 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 


Till/ I l.ih/lie Produilion 


| ' Otlavia ristituita al trono.' 

' Ciuslino.' 

' Irene ' (with C. F. Pollarolo). 

• 'Silvia.' 

' Tolomeo e Alessandro, owero I-a corona 
disorezzata.' 

' Orlando, owero La gelosa pazzia.' 

' Tetide in Sciro.' 

' Ifigenia in Aulide.' 

' Ifigenia in Tauri.' 

' Amor d’ un umbra e gelosia d' un' aura.' 

' Ambleto', with intermezzi, 'La Diiin- 
dina 

' Berenice, regina d' Egitto. owero Le 

( are d' amore e di polilica * (with 
orpora). 

' Narciso.' • 


ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS 


Till/ 

Il'or* 

Fir/I Prrformantt 

* La conversione di Clodoveo. ri di 

Carlo Sigismondo Capece. 

Rome. Palazzo Zuccari, Car¬ 
nival 1709. „ . 

Rome. Palazzo Zuccari. I 7 i»- 
Rome. Portuguese Embass>. to 
Aug. 1714. 

Francia.* 

' Applause devoto al Nome D.M. SS." 

* Applauso Genelliaco.' 

Capece. ^ 

' Cantata di Natale.’ 

‘ Festeggio armonico.* 

Francesco Maria Gasparri. 

Rome. Vatican. 34 Dec. I 7 « 4 - 
Lisbon. Royal Palace, M J an 

1728. 


Giulio Gonvb. 

ConvO. after an older libretto by 
Niccolb Beregani. 

Girolamo Frigimelica Roberti. 

Carlo Sigismondo Capece. 

Capece. 

Capece. after Ariosto. 

Capece. 

Capece. after Euripides. 

Capece, after Euripides. 

Capece. 

Apostolo Zeno fc Pietro I'ariati 
(intermezzi by Girolamo Gigli). 
Antonio Salvi. 


Paolo Antonio Rolli. after 
Capece. 


Naples. Teatro San Bartolomeo, 
Carnival 1703. . _ 

Naples, Palaz/o Regio, 19 Dec. 

1703. 

Naples. Teatro San Bartolomeo, 
Carnival 1704. 

Rome. Palazzo Zuccan', 27 Jan. 
1710. , . 

Rome, Palazzo Zuccari, 19 Jan• 

I ? I I • 

Rome, Palazzo Zuccari, Carnival 
Rome! Palazzo Zuccari, to Jan. 
Rome, Palazzo Zuccari, 1 1 J«n- 

Rome, Palazzo Zuccari, 13 Feb. 

I 7 * 3 > . 

Rome. Palazzo Zuccari, 20 Jan. 

RtHne". Teatro Capranica. Car¬ 
nival 1715- „ ~ r 

Rome. Teatro Capranica, Car¬ 
nival 1718. 

London. King's Theatre. Hay- 
market, 30 May 1120. 


• The residence of Queen Maria Casimira of Poland. ._ 

• A version of ‘ Amor d' un ombra * with 4 additional numbers by Thomas Koseingrave. 


A. L- 
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10. 


The following arias, cantatas and church 
works are listed by S. A. Luciani in the 
' Rassegna musicale ' for Jan. 1939: 

ARIAS AND CHAMBER CANTATAS 

1. • 10 vie a una e piu voci’ (’Ark ddla regina’, 
1712) in a MS vol. of • Aric diverse' (Naples 
Conservatory). 

• 2 Canute per soprano ' in Vol. VI of a collection 
of Alessandro % cantatas (Naples Conservatory) 

l. Al fine m uccidete o miei pensieri. 

. c 2 ‘ S,, *. V *5 an,e ,,on * *' amor <h ' io **nto. 

Sono un alma tornientata, cantata a voce sola di 
soprano 1 (Naples Conservatory). 

Bella rosa adorata cantata. In a vol. of cantata, 
by Alessandro (Naples Conservatory). 

2 Cantatas in a MS vol. of works by •• Autori 
cccellenti " (Itiblioicca Pabtina, Parma) 

1. Ninfe belle e voi pastori. 

2. Se sai qual sia la pena. 

Vago il ciel *, cantata (R.C.M.. London'. 

3 Cantatas " ncll' Antomana di Padova " 

I. Dr’ che fate o mie pupille. 

2- Quando miro il vostro foco. 

3. Rimirai la rosa un di. 

I Dnrme la rosa \ aria (Berlin). 

* Onde della mia vera \ cantata in a vol. of cantatas 
by Alessandro (Berlin). 

’ 4 ~ ri ? r r 41,0 * ’ (Ht^len). (No. 3 publ. by 

Carl Hand and by Parisoiu, • Aric ai.tkbe *.) 

8 Cantatas (Vienna. Nat. lab.. MS) 

1. O qu.il meco o Nice. 

2. Se fedrle tu in' adon. 

3. I>ir vorrei. 

4 - Pur nel sonno almen. 

5. Clie vidi o ciel. 
b. I'ungrtr occhi dolrnti. 

7. Time a note di sangue. 

8 . Serine con (also imranno. 

(| arias fr<»m 1. 6. 7. 8 publ. Ludwig Lrbrll 

l.nsrlisli version In l>eni. Osford.) 

1 2 cant ate da camera ’ cited by Cersienbrrg <l’,..s. 
lab., Minister). 

’ Srreiiata a 4 voci cm introdurione stnmsentale \ 
cited by (.crsirnberg (llibl. Mart una. Venice), 
t.an/one per alio \ listed by Lilner (Berlin). 

CIIIKCH MUSIC 

1. * Miserere ti mi., "a 4 voci e a doppio coro ” 

(aulociaph) ( Am bis 10 delb lluuli.a Giulu. 
Koine). 

2. * Miserere \ Ky mi., ••. 

Ilasilii.i Ciulia. Rome). 

3. * Inno " Die ei Confessor 

a | e orguno.' 

4 . Stab.it .Vlater a 10 voci con oreano' 

laceo Musicale . 

‘ Salse Regina \ A mi., - a canto solo von violino 1 
(Bologna. laceo; another copy Naples. Con- 
tervsiory). 

In addition Ernesto Vieira. * Ihccionario biographicc 
dr music us porlugue*e» (Lisbon. 1900 . mei!t,.,n. 
some cbuMb music not listed by Lucian.: •• Krsi.-s .1 
.Us ! r "' ,r Srarlatl,. evis.em n<, arch.se 

«la -V quatro romposigdes sua«. que »ao: urn motete do 
Surrainento a o.lo sw~. „m le |>eum a qua.ro so,,. 

•j ps.lmo Laudatr pur,,, a o.lo vo/es e un. n.u.e.e para 
I odos os Saiitm a qualro .* 

Tiik Sonatas . 2 — The 4 E&scrcizi as Do¬ 
menico Scarlatti’s sonatas as a whole were 
entitled, while separately they were actually 
called “ sonatas ” from the first», can, un- 
fortunately, not be catalogued in an absolutely 
strut chronological order. It i s impossible 

. u are mentioned 1,1 a later article bs l.ucuni 

I ost.lla scarlattiana ' (Rass. mus.. Ape. i.,.n 1'. 

attention having been drawn 10 them by- Cbselb who 
sass they are in the library a, Coimbra. U * 

for a lengihv discussion of Scarlatti's sonata (,„„, 
it/ Nona r a. pp. 8o%-qb. 1 

'.I 1 ,,C n l l l l c * Sonatas mndernas ' on the Spanish MS 
.11 the B NI very probably, indeed almost eeruinjv 
originated with Scarlatti himself. ‘ Y * 


voci" (Archivio della 
a solo canto con pieni 


to date them singly, and the classifications 
that have been attempted according to their 
character — dance forms, Spanish influence, 
guitar style and so on — arc too arbitrary 
to serve the purpose of a dictionary. It 
may however be of sonic use to group them 
according to their keys. Alessandro Longo’s 
’’ complete edition, which is in fact not quite 
complete, contains 545 sonatas, but about ten 
of these are now known to have been violin 
sonatas with figured bass; on the other hand 
Walter Gcrstcnberg published (Ratisbon, 
• 933 ) * sonatas in A major and 2 in F minor 
not in< luded by la.ngo, as well as the complete 
text of one in C major which Longo knew 
only as a fragment (and published thus at the 
••mi <>i ins Supplement : and Richard Newton 
brought out 4 others he had found at the B.M., 
in I minor, C major, G major and !•’ major 
'Oxford, 1939). Ralph Kirkpatrick, in his 
important book of 1933 ( itt Bibl.) lists 555, 
anti the keys of these are distributed as follows : 


5" 

in A m». 

•0 

m A mi. 

2 

in Ay rna. 

4 

in II m.i. 

12 

in it mi. 

50 

in By ma. 

2 

in By mi. 

fll 

in (.' ma. 

25 

in C ini. 

2 

in < IS mi. 

68 

in l> ma. 

3i 

in 1) mi. 

l 

in D ma.-mi. 

22 

in E. ma. 

13 

in E mi. 

• 3 

m Ey ma. 

52 

in E ma. 

21 

in F mi. 

2 

in 1 5 Ilia 

3 

in 15 mi. 

7° 1 

in (i iiu. 

26 1 

in <J mi. 
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I he basses of the violin sonatas arc figured 
in an incomplete way, but they are quite 
clearly in the nature of a continuo for a kry- 
l>°ard instrument, while what Longo took for 
the right-hand part for the harpsichord is 
evidently a violin part, as was pointed out by 
Richard Newton, who rightly regards the end 
ol .Sonata No. 17G in Longo (Kirkpatrick’s 
catalogue, No. 91), which stands thus in the 
original, as closing with what is a typical 
violin chord: 
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is entirely foreign to 18th-century keyboard 
technique. 1 

All these violin sonatas are to be found in 
the same manuscript volume, the earliest of 
the volumes at St. Mark’s, Venice, though 
now numbered Vol. XIV, written out in 
1742, but almost certainly including the 
earliest of Scarlatti’s surviving works. Accord¬ 
ing to Richard Newton, who points out that 
Longo made hopeless confusion by mixing up 
early and late sonatas indiscriminately, a 
chronological order of sorts can after all be 
established, since some such order seems to 
have been observed when the sonatas were 
assembled by royal command. These volumes 
contain 492 sonatas and arc dated as follows: 


| Vol. 

jVumber of 
Sonatai 

Dolt 

XIV 

6l 

174a 1 

XV 

4 > 

1749 

I 

30 

1733 

II 

30 

173a 

III 

30 

*753 

IV 

30 

«733 

V 

30 

•733 

VI 

30 

• 733 

VII 

30 

•734 . 

VIII 

30 

• 734 * 

IX 

30 

• 734 

X 

30 

•733 

XI 

30 

• 733 

XII 

30 

• 736 

XIII 

30 

•737 


49 a 



E. D. 

St ratio Atucco. Benjamin (Suite arr. for flute & orch.). 
Bryan (arn.). Casella (' Scarlaitiana \ pf. & orch.). 
Development Section (mus. ex.). Granados (am. of 
sonatas). Lucas (L.. ballet to m. by S.). Rmeingrave 
(a, friendship; adds, to ' Narciso ’). Scola (Eng. ed. of 
sonatas). Seixas (influence on). Sonata, pp. 895-96. 
lommasini (• Good humoured Ladies \ ballet). 

(6) Giuseppe Scarlatti ( b . Naples, c. 
1718 4 ; d. Vienna, 17 Aug. 1777). composer, 

1 Professor Edward J. Dent first drew attention to 
these violin sonatas (see M.M.R., 1906. p. 195; S.I.M.G.. 
XIV, p. 508; ' Der Auftakt \ 1923. p. 328). and they 
have been published in London in an edition for 
violin and pianoforte by Lionel Salter. 

Including 4 sonatas that had already appeared in 
the ' Esercizi ’. 

• It is important to note that from this volume onward 
the sonatas are for a harpsichord with a keyboard 
extending upwards to g"\ 

' T* 1 ** j? da,e K'ven by his younger contem- 

C paries. Gerber and Burney, and everywhere accepted 
ore the discovery of the entry regarding hb death in 
Vienna, according to which he was sixty-five and thus, 
it was calculated, bom in 1713. Estimates of age in 
registers of deaths of this period are almost always 
wrong (innumerable examples could be quoted), and 
in this case the composer died far from home and all 
hb adult relatives. After * La SSma Vergine Annun- 


grandson of Alessandro (i). The exact date of 
his birth is still in doubt and it is not known 
which of Alessandro’s sons was his father, 
except that it was not Domenico, whom he 
refers to as his uncle in the libretto of a 
comfxonimenlo sacro, * La SSma Vergine An- 
nunziata ’, performed by the Congregation of 
the Oratorians in Rome on 19 Mar. 1739.* 
Scarcely anything is known about his life, 
but its outline is certainly given by the dates 
and places of first performances of his operas, 
in the catalogue below. He married a Floren¬ 
tine singer, Barbara Stabili, at Lucca in the 
autumn of 1747. A contemporary chronicler, 
Giovanni Domenico Baldotti, refers to Giu¬ 
seppe’s ‘ Artascrse ’ and adds: “ After his 
opera Scarlatti left Lucca, taking with him 
as his wife Barbara Stabili, singer For 
some years the name of Barbara Stabili- 
Scarlatti continues to appear in the librettos of 
operas by her husband and others. During 
the Carnival season of 1748 she was singing at 
Milan, in Galuppi’s 4 L’ Olimpiade’; in 1749 
in Lampugnani’s 4 Andromaca * at Turin, in 
the autumn of the same year in Abos’s 
‘Alessandro nell* Indie’ at Lucca and in 1753 
in Giuseppe Scarlatti's own setting of 4 Ales¬ 
sandro nell’ Indie ' at Reggio Emilia. 

In 1757 Scarlatti settled in Vienna, where 
he spent the rest of his life. When he died 
there in 1777 he left an orphan child of three, 
his second wife having died of consumption 
before him, at the age of only twenty-six. 

p. c. 4 , e. j. d.’ & p. w. (»)■• 
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Luciani, S. A. (ed.). • Gli Scarlatti ’ (Siena. > 940 ). 
Sartori. Claudio, * Gli Scarlatti a Napoli (Riv. Mus. 

Tiry! OrTAVio^La^amiglia Scarlatti’ ('Journal of 
Renaissance and Baroque Music .June '94 , 

’ La famiglia Scarlatti: nuove ricerche e documenii 

WALigR. m FRANK? ); Some Notes on the Scarlattis ’ (M. 
Rev., Vol. XII, 1951, p. 1 83)- 

izata ' Scarlatti's first opera was ' Merope ', 

If he was born in 1713 he would have begun tin rea. 
career as a composer at the age of twenty-eight. whKh 
is very late. But if hb first opera was produced at tne 
usual age of twenty or twenty-one. then he was born 

* 7 The date b misprinted in the libretto 
•• MDCCXXXVIX ”. 

• Some of the original biographical matter. 

» Mainly the critical estimates of the mus*. . 

• Mainly biographical corrections and amplihcauo - 

• For Alessandro and Domenico alone >" under tw 
and (5). 
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Till* 

Libretto 

Production 

' Merope.' 

'Dario.' 

* Arminio in Germania.’ 
j ‘Siroe.’ 

' Pompeo in Armenia.’ 

Apostolo Zeno. 

9 

Pietro Metastasio. 
Bartolommeo Vitturi. 

Rome. Teatro Capranica, 23 Jan. 1740- 
Rome. Teatro Argentina, CarnivaJ • 74 *‘ 
Florence. Teatro della Pergo a. 24 June 74 «- 
Florence. Teatro della Pergola. 24 June 174 *- 
Pisa, Teatro PubbUco, Carnival 1744 - 
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TilU 


4 Ezio.’ 

* L' Olimpiadc.’ 

* II giocatore.' 

' Artasene.' 

' Parienopc.' 

' Adriano in Siria . 4 

* Jr’ amo r d *lla patria 4 (rerenata). 
Dcmeirio.' 

' I poriemosi cfletti della Madre 
Natura.' 

■L’ impostorc 4 (with Gioacchino 
Cocchi). 

' Alessandro ncll’ Indie.' 

' Dc gusiibus non esi dispulandum.' 
' Caio Mario.' 

‘ La madamigella.' 

' Anligono.' 

' II mercaio di Malinanlile.' 

* I.' itola disabiiala.' 

' La serva tealtra.’ 

' La cleinenza di Tilo.' 

' Issipile.' 

' I’elopida." 

‘ Bajazet.’ 

' Gli itravagantilater ' La moglic 
padmna 
' Artnida.' 

' L’ amor gelmo.' 


Libt.iio 


Metas ratio. 
Metas Casio. 


Metaslasio. 

Silvio Stampiglia. 
Mecat Casio. 

Carlo Goldoni. 
Mftui; 

Goldoni. 


Metascatio. 

Goldoni. 

Gaetano Koccaforte. 
Antonio Palomba. 
Koccaforte. 

Goldoni. 

GokJoui. 

> 

Meuttasio. 

Metaslasio. 

Koccaforle. 

Agostino Piosene. 
"Akindo Is jure me.' 

Marco Coltellini. 


Pioduilim 


S “ “I” Lsteve (adapt, of 1 Portentosi elTetti *) 

SCARLET LETTER, THE (Opera). Sre 

Damkoscii. 

SCARPINI, Pietro b . Rome, 6 Apr. 1911). 

Italian pianist. He studied literature at 
Rome University and obtained diplomas in 
pianoforte, organ and composition at the 
Santa Cecilia Conservatory there. He is a 
professor at the Conservatory of music at 
Florence and also at the Accademia Chigiana 
of Siena, where lie plays in a pianoforte 
quintet. M K w 

SCELSI, Giacinto [b. Spc/ia, BJan. 1905). 

Italian composer. His grandfather was one 
.*1 the heroes of the Italian Rnotgimtnio, his 
father one of the pioneers of aviation. He 
showed musical aptitude at an early age. 
playing the pianoforte and improvising with 
ease at the age of five. As a youth he travelled 
a great deal in Europe, staying for a time in 
several countries, principally France. England 
and Switzerland. He studied composition i„ 
Rome with G. Sallustio and then received 
instruction and advice from Respighi and 
Casella, without hemming the disciple or 
belonging to the school of either. 

Scelsi obtained his first success in Paris 
with Pierre Montcux’s performance of his 
orchestral piece 'Rotative* in 1931. After 
further journeys, in the Near East and Africa, 
he came under the inlluence of Schoenberg's 
school in Vienna and studied twelve-note 
technique with VV. Klein. In 1937 he organ¬ 
ized, in collaboration with Petrassi, a scries of 
concerts of contemporary music in Rome. In 
Switzerland in i 943~45 he composed his 
String Quartet and 4 Ballade * for cello. During 
this period hr wrote several musical essavs 


Lucca, IVatro Pubblico. autumn 1744. 
Lucca, Tealro Pubblico. autumn 174s. 
Florence, Tealro di Via del Coeon.ero, 
Garnival. 1747. 

Lucca. Tealro Pubblico. 26 Aue. 1747. 

1 unn, 1 ealro Kegio, Carnival 1749. 

\ en.ee, tealro San Cauiano. Carnival 17S2. 
Venice, Grand Canal, 11 May 1752. 

Padua, I ealro Xuovo. June 1752. 

Venice, Tealro San Samuelc, 11 Nov. 1752. 

Barcelona. 1752. 

Recc.o, Tealro Pubblico. 12 May 1753. 
Vemce. Tealro San Caniano, 27 Dec. 1753. 
Naples. I ealro San Carlo, Jan. . 755. 
./P l ”'J ej,ro ,lc ' Dorcnlini, spring 1753, 
Milan. I rair.. Kegio Ducal, 26 Dec. 17s? 

V iciina. Burg Theatre, 1757. 

V enKc. Tealro S.,n San.uele, 20 Nov. 1757. 
Venice, Team, s., n Mohr, auliimn 17M. 
Venice. I ealro San Benedeito, 17 Jan. 1760. 
Vienna, Burg fheaire. autumn 1760. 
lurm, I ealro Kegio. Carnival 1763. 
serena, tealro I ilannonko. Carnival 176s. 
Vienna. Burg Ibealre, 11 Feb. 1765. 

V ienna. Burg Theatre. 1766. 

N **““• Schonbrunn Palace. 5 July , 77o . 

A. L. 

and con.ribu.cd to 4 La Suisse contcmpo- 
ramc . His most important composition to 
<i.«tr .s l a Maissar.ee du verbe ’, completed in 
-May 194B. 1 his immense work for chorus 

including solo parts) and orchestra is based 
on a poem by the composer. (A volume of 
poems m French by Scelsi was published in 
Paris in 1950.) 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
CHORAL WORK 

* u 0 ' mrKHrr ' f ** r 

OKCIILS TK.VL WORKS 
Nutiurno ' (1931). 

. napvodia romantic.! * (1931). 

Poeina roinjim ’ (1933;, 

Overture (1934). 

Swnphoiiieiia (1934). 

' Preludm. arioso e (uga * '19 »f, . 

Mum* a per orchestra d' archi' (m 4 a). 

Inlroduciion ei fugue 4 < 1943). 

SOI.,, instruments am, orchestra 

■sss'-iw.ag*'*- 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Trie No. 1. for vn.. cello & pf . ,„, 6j 

VcTne O 2 V " ' 4 l* f 0‘*J9). 

Siring Quartet ' ,944). 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 

. d«1 ccrur ' for vn. (19,0 

Dialogue for cello (1932,. 

Sonata for vn. (193V. 

' NfSX^St* f,oak ' fof vn - 

PI ANOFORTE SOEO 

Scherzo" 1930 
‘ Rotative '. arr. (1930). 

Dante * '1931). 

;T.«ca , a- f 
Gapnccio <1935,. 
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4 Quaire Po*mes * (1937) 

1. Une demiere fois a la terre. 

2. Comme un cri traverse un ccrveau. 

3. Chemin du rive. 

4. Passage du po*te. 

24 Preludes (1936-40). 

Sonata (1941-42). 

16 Variations and Fugue (t943)- 

TWO PIANOFORTES 
4 Rotative \ arr. for 2 pis. & perc. (1945). 

SONGS 

4 Tre canti di priraavera ’ (Sibilla Aleramo) (1932) 

1. Une risata. 

2. Capri. 

3. Ritmo. 

‘ Tre canti' (Gabriele d’ Annunzio) (1933). 

‘ A I* Imerad ’ (Arab poems) (i 933 )> 

* Chanson ’ (Charles Silvestre) (1933). 

4 Perdu ’ (G. Wahl) (1936). 

4 Trois Vocalisessurdes melodies nigres' (wordless)(1936). 

p. a. (ii). 

SCENA (Gr. oiei)vj ; Lat. scena ; Ital. scena, 
teatro, palco ; Fr. seine, theatre ; Eng. scene, 
stage ; Gcr. Buhne, Auflritt). A term which, in 
its oldest and fullest significance, applies equally 
to the stage, to the scenery it represents and 
to subdivisions within those of the 44 acts " of 
the dramatic action which takes place upon it. 
But in the musical sense — which is the only 
sense with which we arc here concerned — the 
term scena, used in its Italian form in English 
musical terminology, is applied to an operatic 
movement generally, though not always, for 
a solo voice which differs from the ordinary 
recitative and aria by its dramatic rather 
than lyrical or reflective character. In the 
older types it consisted of accompanied 
recitative, either interspersed with passages 
of rhythmic melody or followed by a regular 
aria. In the former case the word was 
generally used alone — and always in its 
Italian form; in the latter the composition 
was sometimes called scena ed aria. 

In later operatic developments the differen¬ 
tiation between lyrical and dramatic ex¬ 
pression has become less marked in a formal 
sense, while the tendency to avoid soliloquy 
has naturally limited the introduction of 
moments to which the term scena may be 
properly applied. 

Besides the operatic scena, notable examples 
of which arc to be found in Beethoven 
(' Fidclio') and Weber, the term is also 
applied to certain detached vocal concert 
pieces by Mozart, to Beethoven’s 4 Ah! perfido’ 
and Mendelssohn's 4 Infclicc \ Spohr used 
the title scena cantante for a concerto for violin 
and orchestra. w. s. r., rev. 

Scive, Maurice. Set Roland-Manuel (tong). 

SCHAAL, Richard (b . Dortmund, 3 Dec. 
1922). 

German musicologist. After receiving 
private instruction in music he studied at 
Marburg University, where he took the Ph.D. 
degree in 1946. He is now lecturer at the 
Yolks-Hochschule there. His writings in¬ 
clude : 


Hugo Kaun: Lcben und Werk' (Ratisbon, 1947). 

4 Verzcichnis dcr deutschen musikvviiseruchaltlichen 
Universitatsschriften ' (in preparation). 

4 Deutsche Musikerbriefe aus Amerika * (Munich, 1947). 
‘ Hans Pfitzner-Handbuch * (in preparation). 

E. B. 

SCHACHT, Theodor von (b . Strasbourg, 
1748; d. Ratisbon, 20 June 1823). 

German composer. He was a pupil of 
Jommclli at Stuttgart, about 1766, and after a 
few years’ stay at Wetzlar went to Ratisbon, 
where in 1773 he became intendant of the 
court music and musical director of the court 
theatre under Prince Carl Anselm of Thum 
and Taxis, remaining in that post until 1805. 
Subsequently he lived in Vienna, where he 
belonged to the musical circle of the Archduke 
Rudolph, Beethoven's pupil and patron; 
Napoleon heard some of his music there and 
commissioned him to write six masses. Schacht 
retired to the Thum and Taxis estate of 
Schcer in Wurttcmbcrg in 1813 and finally 
returned to Ratisbon in 1819. 

For the Ratisbon theatre Schacht wrote a 
number of Italian and German operas, also 
melodramas, four ballets and incidental music. 
Most of the scores arc preserved at Ratisbon, 
where there are also a large number of instru¬ 
mental works, symphonies, concertos for 
clarinet, oboe, pianoforte and harp, orchestral 
serenatas, etc. Some of his compositions were 
published, such as nottumos, trio sonatas, 
terzettini, marches and 84 canons (‘ Diverti¬ 
mento del bel scsso ncl soggiorno di Baden , 
1811). During the latter part of his life 
Schacht wrote much church music, masses, 
Te Deums, 2 'Stabat Mater’, etc., also an 
oratorio, 4 Die sieben Wortc Christi am Kreuz 
(1818). 1 He was one of the composers of the 
publisher Moll's collection of settings of ' In 
questa tomba oscura ’ (1808). a. l. 

Bi»c. — Farbcr. Sirormro. 4 Dat Regemburger Filntlich 
Thum und Taxmclic Hofthratcr und seme Oper 
(Ratisbon. 1936). 

Schachtnrr. Johann Andre. Set Mozart 

Schack. A. F. von. See Brahms (3 wnp). Strauss 

SCHACK ( 2 ak), Bcnedikt (b. Mifovice, 
Bohemia, 1758; d. Munich, 11 Dec. 1826). 

German-Bohemian tenor singer and com¬ 
poser. He was the son of a schoolmaster, sang 
as a boy in the choir of the Jesuit church of his 
native town and later of Prague Cathedral, 
and had music lessons from Anton Laube in 
Prague and Joseph von Frieberth in Vienna 
(1775-80). In June 1780 he was appointed 
chapel master to the Prince of Carolath, near 
Glogau in Silesia. He remained in that.post 
until 1784 and married a singer named Cl " 
hold. Schack seems to have returned to 
Vienna in 1784, for the score of a Singsfnei, 

4 Die Wildcn und die Gesittcten ’, bearing ms 
name is preserved at Munich, and a Stngsfi* 

• Score preserved at Ratisbon; wrongly attributed 
by Eitner to Bcnedikt Schack. 


SCHACK 

of this title is recorded to have been performed 
at the Vienna Leopoldstadt Theatre on 3 Dec. 
1784. According to Lipowsky it was about 
that time that he met Schikancdcr; he joined 
his strolling company as a tenor and made his 
operatic debut in Paisiello's * La Frascatana ’ 
at Sal/burg in 1786. The company gave 
performances there from 3 May to 6 junc of 
that year, and so Schack probably met 
Leopold Mozart and Michael Haydn on that 
occasion, but not Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, 
who was in Vienna at the time and became his 
friend only three years later, when Schika¬ 
ncdcr, after more travelling in Austria and 
southern Germany, took over the Fitihaus- 
theater “ auf der Wicdcn " in 1789. Schack 
meanwhile had become one of the mainstavs 
of the company as singer and occasional 
composer, and he also provided part of the 
music of the lirst great success of the new era 
of the FteihaustheaUr , the comic opera * Der 
dumme Gartner aus dem Gebirge, oder 
Die zw’cen Anton’ (’The Dumb Gardener 
Irom the Mountainside, or The Twain An¬ 
thony*’) which was first performed on 12 
July 1789 and followed by six sequels until 
' 795 - *' r om the lirst sequel, * Die verdecktcn 
Sachen ' (26 Sept. 17891, originates Schack'* 
song '* Lin Wcib ist das herrlichste Ding aul 
d. r Well " on which Mozart wrote piano! 
Variations (k. t»i3) in Mar. 1791.' Schack 
was tin- lirst I amino in *Dic Zaubcrflotc’ (30 
Sept. 1791)* and (after Mozart's death 
the first to sing M Don Gonsalvo ” Don 
Ottavio) and Count Almaviva in Vienna in 
German (5 Nov. and 28 Dec. 1792).' 

Schack left Vienna about 1794, sang for a 
season or two at Graz and in 1796 became a 
member of the court theatre at Munich, where 
lie continued to sing until his retirement in 
1II12. During the last years of his lile lie wrote 
- as he had already done in his early youth, 
before 1780 — tnAsses, Requiems, gradual*, 
offertories and other church music some of 
which has been preserved at Munich/ During 

. s | a y al Garolath he composed concertos for 
wind instruments and at Graz, songs and 
cantatas. His works for the stage were, for 
the greater part, written in literary collabora- 
tion with Schikancdcr.* The others, all 
produced in Vienna, are: 

* Ole Wiener ZeUtmc ' *,.i, Cerf. Ami C Am 

__ I Krairr ..u( ilcr Widen. 12 Jar,. i ; ,„. 

'I>" Auir. 179., Mo/an lid orrheslraird vl,ack\ 
<In. 1 Nun licbc* Unix hen. „, lf •• , . 

Sl vv\ rr ’ K No. . . 

Schack t ysifr *ainj one of the ili.rr l.a.Jic 

Acconline to Ni.-m v*h<. v*a, or. bjl.lv .1 _ 
iW > »"'"'*«• Scl*4€k v\a». „„i! 

i'V 1 ,hr P"‘» Stood r.ur.'l hlourt's fed 
«I.C night before hit .leail. and hi, reoiej tTne S 

bar, of the Lacrunota \ when he broke .010 .iol/J 
w.rp„ IK .11 the ihouKlu lhai h. ,1.. : . r ,„ 6mth d 

1 |' f *>f J'ono Die tieben Worie Chrisii am Kreua’ 
‘.tte-l by L.iner a, by Sc ha, k. it by Theodor von £hlch.' 

For a Ini of ihc»< in Sciiikanidcr. 
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Das SchUrafrenland * (with Cerl, libretto by Gicsekc), 

. a 3 June 1792. 

D.e Amvtort auf die Fra pc’ (libretto by >), Theater 
. r. auf . der Landstrawe. e. 16 Dec. 1792. 

Der eifenuchtice Bauer’ (libretto by Korndorfcr), 
28 Jan. 1793. 

• Die beiden Nanncrln ’ (libretto by ?). Theater auf dor 
Uieden, 26 July 1794. 

Arc Clio Gerl (T.. collabs.). Mozart (pf. van .^nair). 

SCHADE (Schadaeus), Abraham (b. 

Scnftenberg. ?; d. ?). 

German i6th-i 7 th-century musical editor. 
He studied at Leipzig in .564, was cantor at 
I organ in 1613-14 and afterwards at Bautzen, 
where he l»ccame rector and retired in 1617. 
He edited the famous collection of motets 
in 4 volumes, * I’roinptuarium musicum', of 
which a detailed account appeared in Eitner’s 

Bibliographic p. 251. E . v . <J. s> 

SCHAEFER, Dirk (b . Rotterdam, 25 Nov. 
'873; d- Amsterdam, 16 Feb. 1931). 

Dutch pianist and composer, lie studied 
originally at the Rotterdam Music School. 
Where hr won a scholarship which took him to 
the Cologne Conservatory from 1891 to 1894. 

I here lie gamed the Mendelssohn Brize and 
studied for a short time in Berlin, after which 
he toured Germany, Belgium and I iolland. A 
retiring nature caused him to remain mainly 
m his own country’, and his chief public work 
during h,s residence at The Hague and later 
«n Amsterdam was that of giving historical 
recHals. His regard for tradition, which he 
look great pains to ascertain, made Ins inter¬ 
pret.,t,»„s authoritative. It was not until 
ti,2J that he was jx-rsuaded to appear in 
tngland, where his methods provoked 
criticism, though his talents both as pianist 
an.l composer were admitted to br great. His 
pianoforte Quintet, written in 1893 and intro- 
duced by himself at the Frankfort Music 
I estis.d in 1894, was acclaimed as "a truly 
greai work and has been played by many 
famous combinations all over Europe and 
sacral times in America. After this the work 
«l»..t has been beard most frequently is a 

rfsfr^ lff!| ana “ C ’ ^ ,° rchcs,ra - which 
eastern mr <,d.cs arc adapted to western 

tonality without losing their own character- 
istics. Among his other compositions are 2 
songs for mixed choir and orch., 8 Studies for 
pf., 4 W,as for vn. & pf, a ‘Suite pasto¬ 
rale for orch., Sonata for cello & pf., • So„ a , c 
inaugurate , 3 pieces, 6 pieces, 8 pieces, all for 
pf-. 4 songs, 5 Interludes for pf., Toccan 
8u.«c ’In de Stihc ‘Barcarolle’. pTefode’ 
and Fugue, 4 short pieces, ‘ V ariations on a 
Sequence and ‘ Valsc di bravura ’ (being a 
paraphrAse of Johann Strauss’s ‘Wiener Blut’ 

-•3 S |a“^ ER ' Th '° d0r Sloravia, 
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place, he entered the Brno Conservatory, 
where he studied composition under J. Kvapil 
(1922-26). Afterwards he was Novak’s 
pupil at the Master School in Prague (1926- 
1929), and since then he has been living 
at Brno. Up to 1938 he worked as a private 
music teacher, and he then joined the staff 
of the Conservatory, holding this post with 
a short interruption up to the present time 
(1951). He has, moreover, been often entrusted 
with other important public musical duties. 
From 1947 to 1949 he lectured on musical 
theory in the pedagogic department of the 
Palacky University at Olomouc. 

As a composer Schaefer is an interesting 
personality. His early works were influenced 
to a considerable extent by the example of 
Novak and Janidck, but later he developed 
his own style characterized by virility and 
seriousness of invention and daring consistency 
of elaboration, in spite of a certain harshness 
in harmony. His principal works include: 


* Scherzo piccolo \ for orch. Op. 9 0937 )- 

' Vallachiau Serenade for orch., Op. ia (1938). 
Overture * Janotik \ Op. 15 (i 939 )> 

Pf. Concerto. Op. 10 ( 1937 - 43 )- 
String Quartet No. 1. Op. a (1928-39). 

Quintet for wind inti*.. Op. p 0934 - 35 )- 
String Quartet No. a, Op. 16 (19*0-41). 

String Quartet No. 3, Op. at (i<H 4 45 >- 
' Divertimento metto ' for 8 inti*., Op. aa (1945-46) 

Pf. Sonatina. Op. 6 ( 1935 - 36 ). 

* Romantic Piece* * for pf.. Op. 7 (1936). 

Pianoforte Studie*, Op. 8 (1936-37) »nd Op. 11 (1937- 

c '? 30) - 

Set* of song*, partiong*. &c. 

O. t. 


SCHAEFFER, Paul (6. ? ; d. ?). 

German 16th-17th-century composer. He 
was town musician at Gera from 1617 to 
about 1620 and from 1621 at Breslau, where 
he still was in 1645. Between 1617 and 1626 
he composed eight volumes of sacred and 
secular music, including a book of 4-part 
dance tunes (1622). e. v. d. s. 

SCHAEFFNER, Andre (b . Paris, 7 Feb. 
1895). 

French critic, ethnographer and musicolo¬ 
gist. He was educated at the £cole du Louvre 
in Paris and musically at the Schola Cantorum 
under d’Indy. He is head of the Department 
of Musical Ethnography at the Music de 
l'Hommc in Paris. 

From 1920 onwards Schaeflncr’s work has 
been divided between enquiry into the pro¬ 
blems of modem music and research in the 
field of primitive music, especially with 
regard to its social function, its ritual signi¬ 
ficance and its religious implications. His 
essays on modern music include some in the 
‘ Revue Musicalc ’, ‘ La Tonalitl ct Involu¬ 
tion musicalc ’ (* Journal dc Psychologic \ 
1926), ‘La Critique musicalc’ (Rev. Mus., 
1939), ‘ Lcs Mllodics dc Poulenc ’ (‘ Contrc- 
points’, 1946). ‘ Le “Pierrot lunaire ” de 
Schoenberg ’ {ibid., 1951) and * Debussy et la 


musique russe ’ (1953). It was his research 
work in Africa (Sudan, Congo, Cameroons, 
French Guinea), which in 1929 brought to life 
the Department of Musical Ethnography men¬ 
tioned above, and his various essays on 
primitive rites and musical instruments are 
of the first importance to ethnologists. In a 
comprehensive and important study, * Origine 
des instruments de musique: introduction 
ethnologique k l’histoire de la musique 
instrumental ’ (Paris, 1936) and in essays 
such as ‘ La Sociologie ct la vogue du jazz ’ 
(Encyc. Fran?., Vol. XVI, 1935) his two 
fields of interest overlap. 

Schaclfncr has directed the French edition 
of H. Ricmann’s Dictionary of Music (Paris, 
1931) and contributed many articles of current 
music criticism to periodicals in France, Italy, 
Belgium and the U.S.A. (‘ Revue Musicalc ’, 
• Lc Mlnestrcl ’, ‘ Contrepoints ’, ‘ Poly¬ 

phonic ’, ‘ Rasscgna musicalc ’, etc.). 

p. e. o. 


SCHAERER, Otto {b. Berne, 11 Dec. 

^Swiss organist. He studied the organ under 
Ernst Graf in Berne and the pianoforte with 
Emil Frey at Zurich. Later on he became a 
pupil of Marcel Duprl in Paris. In 1922 he 
was appointed organist at the French Church 
in Berne and in 1938 teacher at the Con¬ 
servatory. As a recitalist he has appeared not 
only in Switzerland, but also in Brussels and 
Paris. He is well known as an interpreter ol 
French organ music of the period from hranck 
to Widor, but also as an admirable Uacn 
player in the French tradition. K. v. p. 

SCHAEUBLE, Hans (b. Arosa, Canton 
Grisons, 29 May 1906). 

Swiss composer. He studied composition 
and pianoforte at the Leipzig Conservatory 
in 1927-31, then spent several years in Bcr 
and settled at Zurich in 1942 as a compeer 
independent of any official appointments. 
According to his own statement, his arus 
endeavours are directed, by way of the twelve 
note system (used predominantly in a 
zontal sense and as an enrichment of traditional 
methods), towards clarity of texture, * 
spondencc of the given content with the mea 
employed, avoidance of all dehberate and 
superficial effects, and no flinching 
hardness where it is justified by the w 
hand. Instrumentation is never an op 
itself, but is conditioned by the sfrucju^ 
the one hand and by technical poss' b >* ,u< * ^ 

the composer’s imagination of sound 
0l Schacuble*s principal works, some 

have been performed by Schuncht Schc^hen, 

Andreae and Rosbaud, are the 

Opera * Dagmar ' (after Theodor Storm), Op .^9 

Oper'. 9 - 8 ^ Grey* (after Oscar Wilde). Op- 3 * 
( 1947 - 48 ). 
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Ballet Fabula aetema \ Op. 26 (1943). 

Requiem for choru* & orch.. Op. 6. 

Toccata. Pauacaglia and Finale for orch.. Op. 12. 
Music for 7 wind insts. & st**., Op. 20 (1937). 

Musik fur grosses Orchester \ Op. 22 (1937). 
Symphony. Op. 25 (1940-42). 

Symphony ' In memoriam ’ for stgs.. Op. 27 (1943-44). 

Hymnus for orch.. Op. 29 (1943). 

' Sinfonisch-konzertante Vanationcn ’ for tin. with pf. 

obbligato. Op. 33 ( 1949 ). 

Pf. Concerto. No. i. Op. 9 ( 1931 - 3 *). 

Viola Concerto, Op. 23 (i 938 ~ 39 »- 
Caprice 10 • for pf. & orch. Op. 30 (1946). 

Pf. Concerto No. 2. Op. 34 (1949). 

String Quartet No. 1. Op. 19 (1936). 

String Quartet. No. 2. Op. 33 (1950). 

^ Also Jvn.& pf. Sonatas, pf. and organ pieces, songs. 

K. V. P. 

SCHAFER, Frantisek (b . Breclav, Mora- 
via, 3 Apr. 1905). 

Czech pianist and composer. Having re¬ 
ceived a good preparatory musical education 
from his father, who was music master of a 
teachers’ training-college, he studied under 
Jaroslav Kvapil at the Brno Conservatory 
(1923-25) and afterwards under Vil*m Kurz 
at the Master School (1925-27) there. In 
1929 he joined the staff of the Brno Con¬ 
servatory as a teacher and became professor at 
the same institution in 1936. Being a dis¬ 
tinguished player of great technical refine¬ 
ment and taste, as well as a highly appreciated 
teacher, he was entrusted with a professorship 
at the newly founded Academy of Musical 
Arts of Brno in 1946, but for political reasons 
he was discharged in 1949 and has remained 
at the Conservatory only. As a composer of 
spontaneous inventiveness and ready work¬ 
manship he has been particularly successful 
with pianoforte music, but also attracted 
attention in various other branches of creative 
work. 

The following is a short selection of Schafer’s 
compositions: 

Rhapsody for pf. & orch.. Op. 17 (1943). 

Clarinet Concerto, Op. 13 (1944). 

C>llo Concerto. Op. 20 <I9»9J. 

Hute Concerto. Op. 21 (1919). 

Pianoforte Works: 

16 Studies, Op. 16 (1037). 

Preludes. Op. 8 (1938 

* FuriantOn. 11 (1939). 

9 Sonatinas, Opp. 6 A 14 (1940-41). 

Sonata in C ma.. Op. 15 (1942). 

SCHAFERPFEIFF. Sit B*onre °('g«. 
many). 

SCHAFFRATH, Christoph (b. Hohen- 
stein nr. Dresden, 1709; d. Berlin. 17 Feb. 

I 7 <> 3 ). 

German harpsichordist and composer. In 
1 733 ,ir was in the service of the Polish Prince 
Sangusko. He competed unsuccessfully with 
Wilhelm Fricdcmann Bach for the tiost of 
organist at the Sophienkirchr, Dresden. In 
'735 he became chamber musician to the 
Crown Prince of Prussia, on whose accession 
to the throne as Frederick II (the Great he 
remained attached to the court, and he was 
afterwards musician to Princess Amalia. He 
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composed symphonies, overtures, concertos 
for harpsichord and for violin, and a large 
amount of chamber music of every kind. 

SCHAFHAUTL, Karl (Franz Emil von) 

(*. Ingotstadt, 16 Feb. 1803; d. Munich. 
25 Feb. 1890). 

German scientist and writer on music. 
He held various scientific posts at Munich 
and was consultant on acoustical matters to 
the instrument maker Theobald Boehm. He 
disagreed with Helmholtz on the subject of 
the causes of tone-colour. He wrote not only 
on acoustics but on Gregorian plainsong and 
Catholic church music in general, and pub¬ 
lished a large biography ofVoglcr (1888). 

e. v. d. s., adds. 

SCHALE, Christian Friedrich (b . Bran¬ 
denburg, 10 Mar. 1713; d . Berlin, 2 Mar. 
1800). 

German violoncellist, organist and com¬ 
poser. lie was a pupil of C. F. Rolle. In 
1742 he was royal chamber virtuoso, in 17G4 
organist of Berlin Cathedral and in 1749 he 
founded with others the first amateur concert 
society in Berlin, the Musikausubcndc Gesell- 
whaft, at the house of the cathedral organist, 
Vuk. Burney made his acquaintance in 

Berlin. K v j 

SCHALK, Franz b. Vienna, 27 May 18G3 ; 
d. l.dla< h, 2 Sept. 1931). 

Austrian conductor. He was a pupil of 
Bruckner and gained a varied experience, 
cniclly m Vienna, before succeeding Ferdi¬ 
nand Lowe as chief conductor at the Court 
Opera in that city. He paid two visits to 
lxindon, during the winter of 1907 and the 
autumn of 1911, both short German seasons 
at Govern Carden. During the latter, when 
he was sole conductor, he earned unqualified 
commendation by his artistic direction of 
Wagners -Ring* (three cycles) and a 
brushed production of Humperdinck’s * Ko- 
mg> k ,ndc r \ After the war of , 9 , 4 -, 8 he- 
had Richard Strauss for some years as his 
associate at the Vienna Opera; but differ¬ 
ences arose between them and reached an 
acute stage in 1924, when Strauss ultimately 
resigned and left his colleague in sole control. 

SCHAMOTLLINUS, Vaclav (Vaczlav). 

OCC \\ ACLAW OF S/AMOrt LY. 

SCHANTZ, Johan Filip von (b. Clvila, 

'7 Jan. 1835; d. Helsingfors, 24 July 18G5). 

j'nn, , conductor and composer. He 
studied law at Helsingfors University and at 
the same time made a collection of folk 
melodics. During the Crimean war in ,855 
he became involved in a political student 
demonstration and was obliged to go to 
Sweden, where he devoted himself to further 
musical study. There he published some 
folksongs and a number of songs composed 
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by himself. He continued his studies at 
Leipzig from 1857 to i860, so as to be able to 
apply for a post as conductor in his native 
country of an orchestra which was to be 
formed for the newly built theatre in Helsing¬ 
fors. He worked in that post from 1860 to 1862. 
but in 1863 left owing to a disagreement with 
the management after the theatre had been 
burnt down, and went to Stockholm, where 
a part of the orchestra followed him. He 
gave many concerts there, also at Goteborg 
and in Copenhagen. The orchestra then dis¬ 
solved and Schantz went back to Helsingfors. 
His health, however, was broken and he died 
of typhus. Among his compositions may be 
mentioned a large orchestral work, 4 Kullervo 
based on the 4 Kalcvala *, and also many solo 
and choral songs. t. h. (ii). 

SCHANU, ? . See Pieltain (3). 

SCHARF. See Organ Stops. 

SCHARWENKA, (Ludwig) Philipp (b . 
Szamotuly, Poznania, 16 Feb. 1847; d. Bad 
Nauheim, i6July 1917). 

German-Polish composer. His father was 
an architect at Szamotuly (Samter). His 
taste for music showed itself early, but he was 
unable to cultivate it seriously till the removal 
of his family to Berlin in 1865, when he 
entered Kullak’s New Academy, studying 
under Wucrst and Heinrich Dorn, having 
previously completed his studies at the 
" Gymnasium ’’ of Poznart, where his parents 
settled in 1859. On completing his course at 
the Academy he remained on the staff as a 
teacher of theory till 1881, when he became 
teacher of composition at his brother Xavcr 
Scharwcnka’s newly opened Conservatory, 
the direction of which he undertook with 
Hugo Goldschmidt on his brother's emigra¬ 
tion to America in 1891. In 1880 he married 
the well-known violinist Marianne Strcsow 
( d . 24 Oct. 1918). Besides having made a 
good name for himself with a long list of 
interesting compositions, Scharwenka was an 
accomplished caricaturist. 

The compositions of Philipp Scharwenka 
include a vast number of pianoforte pieces — 
Ldndler, waltzes, minuets, mazurkas, etc. — of 
which 4 Album polonais ’ (Op. 33) is best 
known, many songs, three concert pieces for 
violin and pianoforte (Op. 17), studies for 
violin, studies for cello, three sonatas for 
pianoforte (Op. 61); two choral works with 
solo voices and orchestra, 4 Hcrbstfeicr ’ 
(Op. 44) and 4 Sakuntala ’ (after Kalidasa); 
a choral work with pianoforte accompaniment 
ad lib., 4 Ddrpertanzwcise *; a Trio in C i 
minor (Op. 100) for violin, cello and piano¬ 
forte ; and some orchestral works, two 
Symphonies, a Serenade (Op. 19), a 4 Fan- 
tasiestuck: Liebesnacht’, a Festival Overture 
(Op. 43), an 4 Arcadian Suite * (Op. 76), 
symphonic poems 4 Fruhlingswogen’ (Op. 87), 


4 Traum und Wirklichkeit * (Op. 92), a 
violin Concerto (Op. 95) and ‘ Symphonia 
brevis ’ in Et> major (Op. 115). h. v. h. 

SCHARWENKA, (Franz) Xaver (b. 
Szamotuly, Poznania, 6 Jan. 1850; d. Berlin, 
8 Dec. 1924). 

German - Polish pianist and composer, 
brother of the preceding. He studied at 
Kullak's Academy in Berlin, where he became 
well known, while still a pupil, for his piano¬ 
forte playing and composition, which he 
studied under Kullak and Wucrst respectively. 
He made his first appearance in public in 
Berlin at the Singakademie in 1869 and re¬ 
mained for some time at Kullak's as a teacher, 
until compelled to leave for his military duties 
in 1873. After this he began to travel and 
was soon renowned as a fine and brilliant 
player, and a “young composer of remarkable 
endowments In 1877 he produced his first 
pianoforte Concerto, in B> minor, Op. 32. 

In 1879 he made his first appearance in 
England, playing the same work in London 
at the Crystal Palace on 1 Mar. and at the 
Musical Union on 29 Apr. He returned in 
1880 and again in 1881, when he played his 
second Concerto, in C minor (Op. 56). But 
his stay was shortened by his recall to Ger¬ 
many for military duties, though he found 
time to appear several times and deepened 
the favourable impression he had previously 
made. In 1899 he paid another visit to 
England and played his third Concerto, in 
Cs minor (Op. 80). 

On 1 Oct. 1881 Scharwenka opened his own 

Conservatory in Berlin (staff including his 
brother Philipp and the latter’s wife, born 
Marianne Strcsow), which became amalga¬ 
mated with that of Klindworth in 1893, subse¬ 
quently known as the Klindworth-Scharwcnka 
Conservatory. In 1891, however, answering 
a call to found and direct a branch of his 
Conservatory in New York, Xavcr Schar¬ 
wenka with his wife and family emigrated to 
the U.S.A., where they remained seven years, 
although he crossed to Europe and back no 
less than seven times during that period. In 
the New World he made numerous tours, 
which he continued until as late as 1914- * n 

that year he left the Klindworth-Scharwcnka 
Conservatory to found another school of his 
own in Berlin. 

As a pianist Xaver Scharwenka was re¬ 
nowned above all for the beautiful quality o 
his tone. If he was a specialist as interpreter 
of one composer rather than another it was 
of Chopin, whose nationality he partly share , 
but of the other great masters his readings 
were always grand and musicianly. H«s com¬ 
positions possess energy, harmonic interest, 
strong rhythm, many beautiful melodics a 
much Polish national character. Ihcy in¬ 
clude a Symphony in C minor (Op. 00), 
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pianoforte Concertos, B> minor, C minor, 
C 5 minor and F minor (Opp. 32, 56, 80 and 
82); two pianoforte Trios, Fs minor and 
A minor (Opp. 1 and 42); two cello Sonatas, 
D minor and E minor (Opp. 2 and 46); a 
pianoforte Quartet, F major (Op. 37); two 
pianoforte Sonatas, C i minor and E> (Opp. 

6 and 36); very many pianoforte pieces, 
mostly Polish dances, but also a Scherzo in 
G major, a Ballade (Op. 8), a Concert Minuet 
in B major (Op. 18), a Theme and V a rial ions 
and studies. He wrote some songs besides 
some books of technical exercises of great 
value to the pianist (* Methodik des Klavier- 
spicls 1908). An opera without opus 
number, in 4 acts, to a libretto by Ernst 
Koppel, * Mataswintha ’ (from the novel of 
Felix Dahn, ‘ Kin Kampf urn Rom ’), was 
produced at Weimar on 4 Oct. 1896, under 
Stavenhagen, and at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, on t Apr. 1907 under the 
composer’s direction, but not repeated. 

H. v. 11., abr. 

Bidl.--Sciiabwrnka. X.. • KUnfe 4111 ainnrm L*bcn: 

Erinneruniren nun Muiikrrt' (Lripsitr, 1912). 

SCHATZGRABER, DER (Opera). Sft 

SciIKKKl.K. 

SCHAUSPIELDIREKTOR, DER (‘The 

Impresario ’). Comedy with music in 1 ac t 
by Mozart. Libretto by Gottlieb Stephanie, 
jun. Produced Vienna, Schonbrunn Palace, 

7 Feb. 178G, at a garden party given by the 
Emperor Joseph II. 1st public perf., Vienna, 
Kiirntncrtor Theatre, 11 Feb. 1786. 1st perf. 
abroad, Berlin (new libretto by L. Schneider 
with additional musk selected from Moran . 
25 Apr. 18^5. 1st in England, London. St. 
James’s Theatre (in Frenc h), 30 May 1857. 
ist in U.S.A., New York (in German), o Nov. 
1870. 

SCIILBLK (Scbck), Edmund (A. Peter*- 
dorf, Moravia, 22 Oct. 1819: d. Prague, 
11 Feb. 1895). 

Austrian amateur musician. He was a 
doctor of law, imperial councillor and secre¬ 
tary to the Chamber of Commerce in Prague. 
He began his musical career as head of a 
society at Olomouc and continued it in Prague, 
whe re, in conjunction with Weiss, the suj»eric»r 
of the Capuchins, and Krejii he revived much 
of the best old Italian church music. Hr 
devoted his attention specially to the construc¬ 
tion of the violin, in relation to which he 
published very interesting treatises - f) n the 
Orchestral Instruments in the Paris Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1835’ «, ‘On the Cremoncsr Instru¬ 
ments, apropos of the Vienna Exhibition of 
1873’ and ‘ The Italian Violin Manufacture 
and its German Origin (alleged by him). 


* ! n‘° ** rc h«te r - 1 nsirumenle auf drr Pari,-, \\y| 
dimtrllunc im J..Ur i«v, (Virnna. 

’ l)r' m lulien uml son dcuinhs 

lirsprunR (Vienna. 1872 and 1874). 


He also published a valuable little pamphlet 
on Frobcrgcr (1874). He possessed a fine 
collection of ancient stringed instruments, 
Beethoven autographs, etc. c., adds. 

SCHEBEST, Agnes (A. Vienna, 10 Feb. 
1813; d. Stuttgart, 22 Dec. 1869). 

German mezzo-soprano singer. She be¬ 
came attached at a very early age to the court 
theatre at Dresden, first in the chorus and 
then as singer of small solo parts. There she 
had the inestimable advantage of frequently 
hearing and seeing Wilhclmine Schroder- 
Devricnt. In 1833 she left Dresden for Pest, 
and from 1836 to 1841 she starred throughout 
Germany with very great applause. 1 Ier voice 
was a line mezzo-soprano; her style and 
method were good, her best parts heroic, with 
much energy and passion. 

In i8ji she married the great theologian 
Dr. David Friedrich Strauss, the author of a 
famous life of Jesus (himself a keen amateur 
and author of an interesting paper on Beet- 
hovrn’s ninth Symphony). She left an 
account of her career, ‘ Aus dem Lcbcn einrr 
Kunstk-rin ’ < 1837) and a treatise on acting, 

1 Rede iin<I Gcbarde ’ (1862). O 

SCHECIINER (-WAAGEN), Anna (Na¬ 
nette) A. Munich, iHo(i; d. ? . 29 Apr. i860). 

German soprano singer. She was em¬ 
ployed at the Opera of Munich in a minor 
capacity, but on the occasion of Giuscppina 
Grassini’s visit was chosen to second her in 
some selections from Cimarosa’s * Gli Orazii 
c Curiazii Schechncr’s beautiful voice 
made a great impression and won for her a 
patron.'s in the Queen of Bavaria. After 
some study in singing and in Italian, she 
appeared in Italian opera at Munich until 
1827, after which she devoted herself to 
•i.m opera, tinging Emmeline in Weigl’s 
‘ Sehwrizerfamilic * for the first time on 22 
M»y 18*6. That year she was in Vienna, 
but there is no truth in the story related 
by Schindler of a scene in the theatre there, 
apropos of an air written for her by Schubert, 
which she IV alleged to have refused to sing 
as it stood. It is related by Fctis that, 
wh.-n she first appeared in Berlin in Wcigl’s 
’ Sc hwri/orfamilic ’ the first act was played 
to an almost empty house; but such cn- 
thusiasm did he r Emmeline arouse in the 
f. w listeners that the report of it spread to 
the neighbouring cafes during the interval, a 
large audience was drawn to the theatre for 
the rest of the performance and the singer’s 
success was complete. Her Donna Anna, 
F.uryanthe, Fidclio, Rezia, Vestal and Iphi- 
gema in Ia.iris excited great admiration in 
iWhn and Munich She was engaged for 
the I heater an drr Wien in Vienna in 1820. 

In 1832 she married Karl Waagen, a 
lithographer and painter. She took a place 
in the first rank of German singers, but her 
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brilliant career lasted no longer than ten years. 
A severe illness injured her voice, and she 
retired from the stage in 1835. Mendelssohn 
heard her at Munich in 1830, and while he 
found her voice much gone off and her 
intonation bad, says that her expression was 
still so touching as to make him weep. 1 

l. m. m., rev. 

SCHEDEL LIEDERBUCH. An import¬ 
ant collection of German songs of the 15th 
century, with some instrumental dances and 
canons. See Song, p. 919. 

Schcdiun, Paul Mcll>*us. Stt Goudimel (poems to). 
. J° Be P h Victor von. Stt Abort (I. I., 

F.kkchard , opera). Brtckler (5 songs from 1 Trom- 
peter von Sackingcn *). Hcgar (partsong). Henschel 
( Werners Lieder aus Welschland 8 songs; 'Mar* 
garcihcns Lieder *, 3 songs). Jensen (3, 1 Caudeamus \ 
song cycle). Lassen (‘Linde am Ettersbergincid. 
m.). Luze (No. 34 *. 7 4 Wartburg-Lieder ‘). Nessler 
( Trompeter von Sickingen \ opera). Scholz (do.). 
?. c . h . r , el f. e . r Ekkclhard ’• overture). Streicher <T.. songs). 
Wolf (H., Wachterlied choral work ; a songs). 

SCHEIBE, Johann Adolph (b. Leipzig, 
3 May 170O; d. Copenhagen, 22 Apr. 1776). 

German critic, conductor and composer. 
He was the son of an organ builder, was 
educated for the law at St. Nicholas’s School 
and at the University at Leipzig where Gott- 
schcd was then professor. In 1735 he set out to 
try his fortune as a musician, visiting Prague, 
Gotha and Sondershauscn, but settling in 
1736 at Hamburg as a teacher. He composed 
incidental music for various plays and wrote 
a grand opera which was only twice rehearsed 
but not performed. In 1737 he began the 
publication by which he is famous in the 
history of German opera. * Der critische 
Musikus as it was called, came out as a 
weekly periodical and carried farther the wai 
against Italian operatic conventions which 
Gottsched had declared in his ‘ Die Vcr- 
niinftigen Tadlcrinncn ’. 

In 1740 Scheibe was appointed Kapell¬ 
meister to the Margrave of Brandenburg* 
Culmbach and also visited Copenhagen, 
where he settled two years later, becoming 
director of the Court Opera, a post he retained 
till 1749, when he was succeeded by Sarti. 
He next devoted himself to literature and 
composition, becoming for a time head of a 
music-school at Sondcrburg in Holstein. In 
1745 he published a second edition of the 
‘Critischer Musikus' and in 1754 wrote an 
' Abhandlung vom Ursprung und Alter der 
Musik ’. He contributed a treatise on recita¬ 
tive, in the composition of which he was a 
proficient, to the ‘ Bibliothek der schonen 
Wisscnschaftcn und freien Kiinstc’ (Vols. XI 
and XII) in 1764-65. In 1773 appeared the 
first of four projected volumes on composition, 
‘Ober die musikalischc Composition', but no 
more was finished, as the author died in 1776. 

Apart from his championship of German 
opera, Scheibe obtained an unenviable 
1 Letter of 6 June 1836. 


notoriety by an attack on J. S. Bach, published 
in the sixth number of his periodical, under 
date 14 May 1737. He had competed for 
the post of organist to St. Nicholas Church at 
Hamburg in 1729, and Bach, one of the 
judges, had not approved of his playing; 
furthermore, it seems probable that Bach, in 
his cantata ‘ Der Strcit zwischcn Phobus und 
Pan ’, had intended the character of Midas as 
a disparaging reference to Scheibe. Scheibe, 
however, recanted his errors in the second 
edition of the 4 Critische Musikus ’, issued in 
» 745 - Scheibe wrote an opera libretto, 

’ Thusnelda', which was published (with an 
introductory article on vocal music) in 
Copenhagen in 1749. Two oratorios, 4 Die 
Aufcrstchung ’ and 4 Der wundervolle Tod 
des Wclterlosers masses, secular cantatas, 
church compositions to the number of 200, 
150 flute concertos, 70 quartets or sym¬ 
phonies, trios, sonatas existed, for the most 
part in manuscript. j. a. p.-m. 

Bim -S.I.M.G.. II. 634 ff. 

Sr.TTA. P.. ‘ J. S. Bach ' (Eng. (ram.), II, 643-47 1 HI, 

3 M-* 3 . 


SCHEIBLER, Johann Heinrich (b . Mont- 
joie nr. Aachen, 11 Nov. 1777; d, Crefeld, 
20 Nov. 1837). 

German musical scientist. He was a silk 
manufacturer who, after many travels, 
settled down at Crefeld, where he was first 
assistant-burgomaster. He made some inter¬ 
esting experiments with Jew’s harps and in 
1812-13 turned his attention to the imper¬ 
fections of existing means of tuning. He first 
tried a monochord, and by means of it he was 
able to make a scries of tuning-forks giving, 
as nearly as possible, an equal-tempered scale. 
By repeated comparisons with his forks he 
found that it was impossible to make a 
mathematically accurate monochord, or to 
protect it from the effects of temperature. He 
then hit upon the plan of inserting forks be¬ 
tween the forks of his equal-tempered scale, 
from the lowest A of the violin to the open A, 
and counting the beats between them. It was 
this counting that was the trouble, but by 
highly ingenious mechanical contrivances he 
was able to complete with great accuracy the 
count of the beats between successive pairs of 
forks in a series of fifty-two which extended 
over an exact octave. The total of these beats 
was the difference between the frequencies of 
the extreme forks which formed the octave. 
The result was therefore the absolute frequency 
of the lower fork of the octave. Scheibler 
found that the difference between the fre¬ 
quencies of two forks can be determined with 
the greatest accuracy when they give J ou * 
beats a second. More rapid beats are difficult 
to count; with slower beats the exact moment 
of maximum or minimum intensity becomes 
less definite. That is why Scheibler completed 
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his octave by fifty-two forks. The result was 
his famous tonometer with a measured 
absolute frequency for each fork. The 
frequency of any note within the compass of 
the tonometer, e.g. that of any other fork, 
could then be readily determined by finding 
the pair of forks between which its pitch lay, 
as shown by its giving less than four beats a 
second with each fork of the pair, and then 
estimating its position by counting the beats 
made with each fork of the pair. 

The particulars of his forks and the mode of 
counting them are given in his little pamphlet 
' Der physikalische und musikalische Ton- 
messer ’ (Essen, 1834, p. 80, with lithographic 
plates). During his lifetime he issued four 
smaller tracts, showing how to tune organs by 
heats, which were collected after his death 
as ' H. Scheiblcr's Schriften . . . (Crefeld, 
1838). These pamphlets form part of the 
interesting bequest left to A. J. Hipkins by A. J. 
Ellis, and have since completed Hipkins’s gift 
to the Royal Institution in memory of his 
friend Ellis. Scheiblcr’s wonderful tonometer 
of fifty-two forks has completely disappeared. 
Hut another one, of fifty-six instead of fifty-two 
forks, which belonged to Schcibler, was in¬ 
herited by his daughter and grandson, who 
lent it to Amcls, formerly of Crefeld, who in 
turn lent it to A. J. Ellis, who counted it 
and, having checked his re>ults by means of 
M‘ la nd’s and Mayer’s machines for measuring 
pitch, gave the value of each fork in the 
’ Journal of the Society of Arts * for 5 Mar. 
1880, p. 300, correct to less than one-tenth of 

' v< |r I" 1 '«'Cond. a. 1 11.. rev. 

Stt alto Jew’s ll.irp. Pitch. Sundaid. Tuning-Fork. 

SCHEIDEMANN, David ( b . ? Hamburg, 

?; d. Hamburg, ?). 

German iGth-i 7 th-crntury organist and 
musical editor. He was organist of St. 
Michael's Church at Hamburg in 1^85 and 
is noteworthy chiefly for having been associ¬ 
ated with three other Hamburg organists of 
repute, Jacob and Hieronymus Practorius 
ami Joachim Decker, in the compilation of 
a book of the usual hymn-tunes or chorales 
of the Lutheran Church, simply harmonized 
m four parts for congregational singing. This 
hook appeared in 1604. Its original title is 

• Melodcycn-Gcsangbuch, darein Dr. Luthers 
und under Christen gebrauchlichstc Gcsange 
ihren gcwohnlichcn Mclodien nach ... in vicr 
Stimmen ubcrgcsctzl \ 

The example first set by Lucas Osiander, in 
1 j8(i, of uniformly giving the melody to the 
soprano part ami not to the tenor, as the 
older practice was, is here followed, and in 
the preface attention is called to the greater 
convenience of this for congregational singing. 
Of the eighty-eight tunes in the book David 
Schcidcmann harmonized thirteen or four¬ 
teen; among them there appears for the 
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first time harmonized ‘ Wie schon leuchtct 
dcr Morgenstem \ Gerber, confusing David 
with Heinrich Schcidcmann, attributes both 
the melody and the setting of this chorale to 
Heinrich. But Wintcrfcld 1 shows that the 
melody belongs to neither, but seems to be 
taken from an old secular song beginning with 
similar words (‘ Wie schon Icuchtcn die 
Augclcin ’), to the metre of which Philipp 
Nicolai in 1599 wrote the words of his hymn 
* Wie schon leuchtct der Morgenstem ’. It 
should be mentioned, however, that Wackcr- 
nagcl 2 , after giving the words of the secular 
song in full, adduct's reasons for believing 
that in this case the secular song is a later 
parody of Nicolai's hymn, not vice versa. 
Wintcrfcld praises Schcidcmann** settings 
of the chorales for their fresh, animated char¬ 
acter and for the happy way in which the 
rhythmical peculiarities of the old melodics 
are brought out. Chorales were not then 
sung as now, all in slow uniform rhythm, but 
many of the older melodics had curious 
changes of rhythm, as from common to triple 
lime, in successive lines.* 1. r. m., rev. 

SCHEIDEMANN, Heinrich [b. Hamburg, 
C- 151)6; d. Hamburg, 1663). 

German organist and composer, probably 
nephew of the preceding. He was the son of 
Hans Schcidcmann, organist of St. Gather- 
me’s Church, Hamburg, who instructed 
him in his art until about 1613-14, when the 
church administrators, recognizing his talent, 
sent him with Jacob Practorius, jun., to 
Amsterdam, to Ik- initiated into a higher 
style of organ playing under the tuition of 
the then most famous organ player of Europe, 
Sweelinck. Heinrich succeeded his father on 
his death in 1625 as organist of St. Catherine’s, 
and became one of the greatest organists of 
his lime. Matthcson says of Schcidcmann that 
his organ playing and compositions were like 
himself, popular and agreeable, easy and 
cheerful, with no pretence or desire for mere 
show. Some of his organ pieces were dis¬ 
covered in manuscript tablaturc at Luneburg.* 

In 1641 Schcidcmann was called to Lubeck 
to examine and give his verdict about the 
new organ. He was again associated with 
Jacob Practorius in contributing melodies 
to Hist's ' Himmlischc Liedcr’, which were 
published in 1641-42. Practorius composed 
ten for part iv of Hist’s book, Schcidcmann 
ten for part v, entitled ‘ Hollcnliedcr \ One 
of Scheidcmann's melodies in this collection, 

' Frisch auf und lasst uns singen ', continued 
for a while in church use. for it appears again 
in Vopclius’s ‘ Lcip/igcr Ccsangbuch ’ of 1682. 


r . ' 


• . 1X1M nrnccijri? , 

I)j> de<!U< he Kirchenlird \ I. 618-10. 
pari i Nm* ;r r M ° ( S<h * !,lcman " in Wimerfeld, 

J m SeMrr, '‘ ' g ~»^ 
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Among Scheidemann's pupils were Werner 
Fabricius, Matthias VVcckmann and Johann 
Adam Rcinkcn, the last of whom became 
his successor as organist of St. Catherine’s, 
Hamburg, in 1654. j. R . M ., rev. 

SCHEIDEMANTEL, Karl (b. Weimar, 
21 Jan. 1859; d. Weimar, 26 June 1923). 

German baritone singer. He was a pupil 
of Bodo Borchers, and on 15 Sept. 1878 
he made his debut at Weimar as Wolfram. 
He remained there until 1886, having in 
the meantime received further instruction 
from Stockhausen at Frankfort o/M. In 
1884, on leave from Weimar, he sang in 
German in London at Covcnt Garden, as 
Kothncr (* Meistcrsingcr ’), as the Minister 
(‘ Fidelio ’), Herald (‘ Lohengrin ’), Kur- 
wcnal and Wolfram, and on 9 July in 
English as Rucello on the production of 
Stanford's ‘ Savonarola ’. He made a very 
favourable impression, both on account of his 
fine baritone voice and his excellent singing 
and acting. In 1886 he sang at Bayreuth as 
Klingsor, Amfortas (a remarkable perform¬ 
ance) and Kurwcnal; after which he made 
his first appearance at Dresden as a permanent 
member of the company, succeeding Degelc, 
the result of a successful visit the previous year. 
There he remained till 1911 and gained great 
popularity in a large number of parts. 

On 12 Dec. 1896 Scheidcmantel sang with 
great success as the hero in Bungcrt's * Odys¬ 
seus’ Hcimkehr ’, on 29 Jan. 1898 in * Kirke ’, 
on 20 Mar. 1901 in ' Nausikaa ’ (the second 
and third parts respectively of that com¬ 
poser’s Homeric tetralogy), and on 29 May 
1901 in Paderewski’s ' Manru ’, on the 
production of that opera at Dresden. On 
leave of absence in 1888 he sang as Hans 
Sachs at Bayreuth; in 1893, at the Gotha 
Opera Festival, he was Rodolphe in the 
revival of Boicldicu’s ‘ Petit Chaperon rouge*. 
On 27 May 1899 he sang again in London as 
Hans Sachs, a performance remarkable both 
on account of his fine acting and for the 
refinement of his singing and declamation. 
In 1909 he brought out a superfluous new 
edition of Mozart’s ' Cosl fan tutte * (‘ Dame 
Kobold ’). He published two books on 
singing, ‘Stimmbildung’ (1907) and 'Gcsang- 
bildung ’ (1913). 

After his retirement from the Dresden stage 
he taught for a time at Weimar, and from 
1920 to 1922 he directed the Landesoper at 
Dresden. a. c. 

SCHEIDT, Samuel ( b . Halle, 1587; d. 
Halle, 30 Mar. 1654 ')• 

German organist and composer. His 
father, Conrad Schcidt, was master or over¬ 
seer of salt-works at Halle. The family must 
have been musical, as some works are still 
preserved of Gottfried, Samuel’s brother, 

1 Entry in church register. 


which A. G. Ritter 2 says show considerable 
musical ability. Samuel owed his training as 
an organist to the then famous Organislen- 
macher, Peter Sweelinck of Amsterdam. About 
1605 he went there and became a pupil of 
Sweelinck. In 1608 or 1609 he became 
organist in the Moritzkirche at Halle, and in 
1620 at least, if not earlier, he had received 
the appointment of organist and Kapellmeister 
to Christian Wilhelm, Margrave of Branden¬ 
burg, and then Protestant administrator of 
the archbishopric of Magdeburg. In this 
capacity Scheidt officiated not at Magdeburg 
but in the court church at Halle. The troubles 
of the Thirty Years’ War and the misfortunes 
of his patron, the siege and sack of Magdeburg 
in 1631, and the abdication of Christian 
Wilhelm in 1638, seem to have made no 
difference to Scheidt’s official position at 
Halle, though his income and means of living 
must have suffered; the service in the court 
church ceased after 1625, and the Moritz- 
kirchc was destroyed by fire in 1637. We 
have no record as to his personal relations 
with Christian's successors in the administra¬ 
tion of the Magdeburg archbishopric, but 
Chrysander 2 prints a letter from Schcidt to 
Duke Augustus of Brunswick in 1642 which 
seems to imply that he was then looking for 
some patronage or assistance from that art- 
loving prince. Schcidt never left Halle, how¬ 
ever, and his circumstances may have im¬ 
proved, as in his will he bequeathed some 
money for the organ in the St. Moritzkirche 
at Halle. 

Scheidt’s first published work appeared at 
Hamburg in 1620 (' Cantiones sacrac octo 
vocum ’) and consists of thirty-nine vocal 
compositions, fifteen of which arc settings of 
Lutheran chorales. In these each verse is 
treated in a different way, a technique which 
points towards the church cantata of the later 
17th century. In 1621-22 appeared the first 
part of his sacred concertos, elaborate works 
for chorus and orchestra in up to twelve 
parts, in the fashionable Venetian style. The 
effect of the Thirty Years’ War in cutting 
down musical establishments in Germany is 
seen in the * Licblichc Krafft-Blumlcin 
(1635) and in the four books of ‘ Gcisthchc 
Concerten ’ (1631-40); nearly all their con¬ 
tents arc for 2, 3 and 4 voices with continuo. 
His fame, however, rests not on his vocal 
compositions, but on his works for the organ. 
His next work, published at Hamburg in 1624. 
is considered epoch-making in the history o 
organ music. It consists of three parts, >u 
the whole work bears the general title 1 aou- 
latura nova ’ *; the same title, indeed, as 
many earlier works of the same kind m 


• Geschichte der OrgelmuMk.’ ., , » ,,n 

‘ Uhrbvcher far musikalische V\ issemchaft , >5 

Republished in D.D.T.. Vol. I. 
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Germany (e.g. Ammerbach, 1571 ; B. Schmid, 
•577 ; Paix, 1583; YVoltz, 1617), from all of 
which, however, it differs widely both in aim 
and style; indeed it marks the beginning of 
a new and better treatment of the organ both 
with regard to playing and to composition. 

From 1570 to about 1620 organ playing in 
Germany almost entirely consisted in what 
was known as the art of loloriren, the art of 
“ colouring ” melodies sacred or secular by 
the insertion of meaningless passages, all 
framed on one and the same pattern, between 
each note or chord of the melody. These 
earlier tablature books were all compiled 
simply to teach this purely mechanical art 
of “ colouring ” melodics for the organ. The 
music was written in the so-called German 
tablature, i.e. with letters instead of notes. 1 
Scheldt's ‘ Tabulatura nova ’ put an end to 
this miserable style of playing and composing 
for the organ, as well as to the old German 
tablature. The music in his book is noted in 
score of four staves, with five lines to the stave, 
so far differing from the notation both of 
Frcscobaldi and Swrelinck, the former using 
two staves of six and eight lines respectively, 
the latter two staves both of six lines. To give 
an idea of the contents of Scheldt's work we 
transcribe in full the separate titles of the 
three parts: 

I. Tabulatura .Nova, continent variations aliquot 
Pvilmorum. Faniatiarum, Camileiiirum. Fait*, 
mrro ci (ianonet aliquot, in grunain Organic 
tarum adornut.i a Samuelc S-hcnlt Hallcntr, 
Keverenilitt. Illuttrittimique Prim 1 pit m. l>>. 
mini, Chrittiam Guilielmi Arcliiepitcopi M .g- 
debuntenti*. Pnmaiit German.ae Organitta ct 
Gaprllae Magittro. Ilambunti . . . UIKXXIV. 

II. Part Sccunda . . . continent Kugaruin. Pulmorum. 
Caniionuni ct Echiu Tocatae vananonet variat 
et omnimodat. Pro quorumvi* Organittarum 
eaptu et modulo. . . . 

III. 'lYrtia rt ultima pan. continent Kyrie Dummkale. 
Credo in unum Drum. I'.ulmum tie Coena 
Domini tub Communione, llvmnot prarxipuo- 
rum Fetlorum loliut anni, Mignitir.it 1-9 tom. 
moduli! ludendi pleno Organo et llrnedieamut 
... In gratum Organittarum. praecipue eorum 
qui mut.ee purr rt abtque rrlrrrun.t coloraiurn 
Organo ludere gaudrut . .. 

Flic last words mark an important difference 
between the third part and the two preceding. 
In the first two parts the com|H>scr appears to 
wish to show how he could beat the " colour¬ 
ists " on their own ground, his figures and pass¬ 
ages, however, not being like theirs, absolutely 
meaningless and void of invention, but new 
and varied, and having an organic connection 
with the whole composition to which they 
belong. He shows himself still as virtuoso, 
desirous to extend the technique of organ 
Playing, while at the same time displaying his 
contrapuntal mastery. So far as technique is 
concerned, there is to be noticed in Scheidt 

1 For an example of (lerman organ tablature tet 
I mu mi ki. For a full axount of ihete German C*/*. 
nilru. ** getchmatklote Barbareu” (tattelex, l M »banan> 
ay Ainbroi call, them, itr A. G. Ritter. * GevJ.ichte der 
Orgelmusik pp. 111-39. 


the extended use of the pedal, so different from 
Frescobaldi’s occasional use of it for single 
notes merely, also the imitation of orchestral 
effects, such as what he himself terms imitatio 
violistica, the imitation of the effects of the 
different ways of bowing on the violin, and 
the imitation of an organ tremulant itself 
by the rapid interchange of the lingers of 
cither hand on one and the same key (“ bi- 
ciniuin imitationc trcmula organi duohus 
digitis in una tantuin clave manu turn dextra, 
turn sinistra ”). The first two parts contain 
a mixture of sacred and secular pieces, the 
secular pieces, however, being marked off as 
for domestic rather than for church use by the 
absence of a pedal part. The sacred pieces 
consist of ten fantasies or sets of variations 
on chorale melodics, with a few fugues or fan¬ 
tasies on another motive, among which is a 
“ fantasia fuga quadruplet ” on a madrigal 
by Palestrina which Ritter describes as a 
masterpiece of contrapuntal art, four subjects 
from the madrigal being treated first singly 
and then together, and with contrary motion 
and other devices. The sec ular pieces consist 
chiefly of variations on secular melodics, 
among which appears one entitled an English 
song ** dc fortuna " (i'.r. the famous * Fortune, 
my foe ’). 

The third part of the ' Tabulatura nova 
stands on a higher level than the first two. 

I he composer expressly renounces the virtuoso; 
hr writes, as the title-page says, for those who 
delight to play the organ purely musically, 
and without mere ornamental and passage 
work. In this third part he gives very full 
directions with regard to registering both for 
manuals and pedal. It is intended entirely 
for church use, and both by the choice of 
pieces anti the manner in which they arc- 
arranged, it gives us an insight into the way 
in which the organ was very frequently em¬ 
ployed in the church services of those days. 

It was not then generally used to accompany 
or sustain the voices of the choir or congrega¬ 
tion. but rather to alternate with them. Thus, 
for instance, between each verse of the Mag¬ 
nificat sung by the choir without accompani¬ 
ment, the organ would come in independently 
\Mth some variation or changing harmonics on 
the plainsong melody. A further use of the 
organ was even to take the place of the choir 
in making the responses to the ecclesiastical 
intonations of the officiating clergy when 
there was no proj>er choir to do this. Fresco- 
haldi s works (especially * Fiori musicali ’, 
,6 3 !> 1 furnish instances of this use of the organ 
in the Catholic ritual. Thus, when the priest 
had intoned the Kyrie of the Mass, in the 
absence of a proper choir, the organist would 
answer, as Arnbros 1 expresses it when speaking 

•rLX-fr ... Amw* 

GeMhitl.tr der MumIc % IV. 444-30. 
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of Frescobaldi’s works of the kind, “ with a 
kind of artistically ennobling and enriching 
echo ” (“ mit eincr Art von kunstlerisch- 
vcredelndcn und bereichemden Echo ”), that 
is to say, the organist, taking up the plain- 
song theme, would not just harmonize it note 
by note, but treat it in the form of a short 
polyphonic composition for the organ. 1 The 
third part of Scheidt’s 4 Tabulatura ’ shows 
that this usage was retained for a considerable 
time in the Lutheran service. It opens with 
twelve short movements based on the plain- 
song of the different sections of the Kyrie and 
Gloria of the Mass, and the remark, or rubric, 
as we might call it, “ Gloria canit pastor ” 
shows that they were expressly intended as 
responses made by the organ to the intonation 
of officiating clergy. The Magnificat follows, 
in all the church tones, one verse sung by the 
ecclesiastic and every alternate verse arranged 
to be played by the organ in place of a choir. 
This way of treating the Magnificat prevailed 
in Lutheran churches even up to Pachelbel’s 
time (1706), though the plainsong was more 
and more put into the background, and the 
practice became simply an excuse for inter¬ 
ludes on any motive. After the Magnificat 
came a series of hymns common to both 
Catholic and Lutheran churches, with their 
plainsong melodies treated in a similar fashion. 
The book further contains Luther’s version of 
the Creed (‘ Wir glaubcn All’ an cinen Gott ’) 
with its Doric melody, John Huss’s Com¬ 
munion Hymn, arranged to be played instead 
of being sung during Communion. The two 
last pieces in the book arc 6-part movements 
for the full organ, meant to be played at the 
end of Vespers. Interwoven with the last is 
the liturgical melody of the Benedicamus. In 
all these compositions Schcidt has faithfully 
adhered to the original plainsong melodies 
when they appear as cartus firmus, but in the 
further working-out has not been content 
simply to harmonize them according to the 
laws of the church modes, but has so far 
altered them in accordance with the new ideas 
of harmony then beginning to make way. 
But there is still wanting in him a consistent 
system of modulation. The chromatic semi¬ 
tones arc still employed by him in a rather 
haphazard sort of way. 

Twenty-six years later — in 1650 — Schcidt 
published another work for the organ, his 
second and last, which shows a different con¬ 
ception as to the use of the organ in the 
services of the church, and probably marks a 
change which was then going on gradually in 
the practice of the Lutheran Church. The 
congregational singing of metrical hymns was 
gradually superseding the older liturgical 
music, and the organ had more and more to 


surrender its independence to accommodate 
itself to the simple accompaniment in 4-part 
harmony of the melodies of these hymns, 
which now began to assume exclusively the 
name of ChoraImusik. This, which was at 
first a loss, became in time a gain, as it deep¬ 
ened the sense of the value of harmony for its 
own sake; and besides, out of this originated 
the new art-form of the chorale prelude of 
later days. Scheidt’s last organ work was in¬ 
tended to meet the new requirements. Its 
title sufficiently explains its object: 

Tabulatur-Biich 100 geiulicher Lieder u. Pulmen D. 

Luiheri und andercr gottsrliger Minncr fUr 
die Herren Organmen mil der ChrisiJichen Kirchen u. 
Gemeine auf der Orgel, desgleichen auch zu Hauie zu 
spielen u. zu lingen, auf alle Fr*t- u. Sonn-lage durchj 
ganze Jahr mil 4 Slimmen componirt . . . Gedruckt zu 
Gorluz . . . im 1650 Jahr.* 

This work is dedicated to the magistrates and 
town council of Gorlitz, and the composer 
seems to imply that it had been undertaken at 
their special desire. In this, as in his previous 
work, there is noticeable, as Ritter points out, 
the same undecided struggle in the composer’s 
mind between attachment to the old and in¬ 
clination to the new. Thus, while he strictly 
adheres to the original rhythms of the old 
melodies, he harmonizes according to the rules 
of modem musical accent, and thus the rhythm 
of the melody is not in agreement with the 
rhythm implied by the harmony. See for 
illustration his setting of 4 Ein’ feste Burg ’ in 
Ritter, 4 Geschichte der Orgelmusik p. 19, 
the first two bars of which may here be given : 



One chorale appears in this book for the 
first time: 4 O Jcsulein suss, O Jcsulcin mild ’, 
which has been adapted in later hymn-books 
to the words * O heiligcr Gcist, O heiliger 
Gott. 

If it is his organ works that now entitle 
Scheidt to honourable remembrance, and give 
him a distinct position of his own among 
composers, it was his vocal compositions that 
procured him the esteem of his contemporaries 
and caused him to be ranked with Schiitz and 
Schcin as one of the celebrated three S's. Two 
other works should also be recorded: ra- 
duana, Galliarda . . .’ for four and five voices, 
1621, the second part of which was called 
4 Ludorum musicorum prima ct sccunda pars 
and published in 1622; and 4 LXX *>ym- 
phonicn auff Conccrten manir . • • > Leipzig, 


. 2 .8. and SchOberlcin, 1 Scha.z des ChorgMangi . 
No. 457- 


* Cf. Organ Mam. 
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1644. Tim collection of preludes and inter¬ 
ludes for two violins and continuo, in the 
seven usual keys, was intended for use in 
church. Only three of the four part-books 
have survived; an edition of 15 of the sym¬ 
phonies with a conjectural restoration of the 
missing violin II part has been made by Her¬ 
mann Keller. 

It is natural to draw comparisons, as Ritter 
does in his history above quoted, between 
Scheidt and Frescobaldi, whose lives covered 
nearly the same period of time, and who may 
both be regarded as the true founders of 
modern organ music, or rather, the Italian of 
clavier music generally, the German of organ 
music specifically. Of the two, Frescobaldi 
is the greater genius, showing greater force of 
imagination in the invention of new forms and 
the solution of difficult problems; Scheidt 
is more laborious and painstaking, showing 
greater study of the capabilities of his instru- 
inent, as for instance in the use of the pedal 
and in registering generally, with neither of 
which did Frescobaldi concern himself. As 
Ritter points out, while Scheidt has thus 
greater command of all the resources of expres¬ 
sion, Frescobaldi has more of real poetic ex¬ 
pression in his music itself. For more detailed 
comparison of the two masters it will l>e suffi¬ 
cient to refer to Ritter's work. 

A complete edition of Scheldt's works was 
projected by the Ugrino-Verlag, Hamburg 
(edited by G. Harms and C. Mahrenholz); 
five volumes appeared between 1923 and 1937. 

J. k. m., rev. r. t. t>. 
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SCHEIFFELHUT, Jakob (*. Augsburg 
|bapt. 19 May) 1647; d. Augsburg, 2 Jul\ 

1709). 

German composer. He was musical 
director at St. Anne's, Augsburg, about 1682. 
Apart from a few vocal compositions with 
instruments, he is known chiefly by his 
instrumental pieces, including ‘ Musicalischcr 
Gcmuts-Ergotzungen erstes U'erck ' (a sonata 
and suites for 2 violins and continuo, 1684), 
' Liel.lifher Fruhlings-Anfang, odcr Musica- 
hschcr Saytcnklang ' (do., 1685) and ' Musica- 


lisches Klccblatt * (pieces in the French manner) 
for 2 violins (or flute) and violonc (or bassoon) 
(1707)- e. v. d. s., adds. 

Bidi. -GiRHAi tfR. L.. • Jakob Schriffelhul\ divwrta- 
tion ’ (Munich. 1908). 

SCHEIN, Johann Hermann (b. Grun- 
hain, Saxony, 20 Jan. 1586; d. Leipzig, 19 
Nov. 1630). 

German composer. He was the son of a 
Lutheran pastor at Grunhain. Having lost 
his father at an early age, he was taken Hi 
Dresden and became a chorister in the court 
chapel there in ^99. His further education 
was received at the “ Gymnasium ” of 
Schulpforta in 1603 and the University of 
Leipzig (1607). Of his further musical train¬ 
ing we have no details. In 1613 he was in¬ 
vited to become KaftelhneuUr at Weimar, but 
he held this post for only two years. On the 
death of Seth Calvisius in Nov. 1615 he ob¬ 
tained the appointment of cantor to St. 
Fhomas's School at Leipzig, which post he 
held till his death. 

Schein is chiefly known lo later times by 
bis ‘ Cantional first published in 1627. Its 
original title is : 

<: 1i1t10n.1l odrr (irunibucli A.ii-cpurcicclirr Con- 
fpMion, in **r|.linn ,|r. Ilrmi |>. M.iriim I.utlieri vnd 
aridrf,, frumiiwn Christen. am h dr. Autoti* eicnr 
Ijcdrr vn.l l’*4lmen. . . . So in, Cliur- vnd Fumen- 
thumrrn Sachien. iruondeilw-u ulwr in lieidrn Kirchrn 
un.l Grrnni.cn alll.ier Leiprie Krhrautlilith, verfrr- 
ticrt un.l nut 4. j. 6 Stimmen ruinponirt. 

A second (enlarged) edition appeared post- 
hum' i-i in As tin- tide shows, ii 

consists of chorale tunes both old and new, 
harmonized for ordinary church use, mostly 
note against note. Sclicin himself appears in 
this Ixiok in three capacities : as poet, melodist 
and harmonist. Of the 200 and odd melodies 
in the l>ook about 80 are Scliein's own, a few 
of which have still held their ground in modern 
German hymn-books, though some appear 
to be attributed to hitn by mistake. Scliein’s 
l»o«,k differs from Cruger's similar 1,00k of 
later date (1648) in retaining the old irregu¬ 
lar rhythm of the tunes, while Crugcr has 
transformed their rhythms according to more 
modern ideas. Hut if Srhein still retains the 
old rhythm in the melodies, in his harmonics 
lie has almost entirely lost, as Winterfcld points 
out, the feeling for the peculiarities of the old 
church modes in which these melodies arc 
written, though otherwise bis harmonics are 
serious and dignified. With Michael Prac- 
tori us and Heinrich Schutz, and probably 
through their influence, Schein was one of the 
pioneers m Germany of the new movement 
in music proceeding from Italy at the begin¬ 
ning of the 17th century. Naturally his other 
works show this more plainly than the ‘ Can¬ 
tional as many of them are avowedly 
written in imitation of Italian models. These 
other works are as follows: 
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'• ‘ Venus-Kranzlcin mit allerley lieblichen und 
schonen Blumen gezieret und gewunden, oder 
Neue Weldiche lieder mit 5 Stimmen, neben 
ctlichen Intraden, Gagliarden und Canzonen . . 
(Leipzig, 1609). 

This work consists of sixteen secular strophic 
songs a 5 and one a 8, in the simplest Italian 
canzonctta style, homophonic throughout, 
besides eight instrumental pieces a 5 and 6. 

2. ‘ Cymbalum Sionium sive Cantioncs Sacrae 5, 6, 

8, 10 et 12 vocum * (Leipzig. 1615). 

This work contains thirty sacred motets, 
some to Latin texts, some to German, besides 
an instrumental canzona a 5 as corollarium. All 
arc in the Venetian style. 

3. ' Banchetto Musieale, neuer anmulhiger Padouanen. 

Gagliarden. Courencen und Allemanden a 5 auf 
allerley Instrumenten, bevoraus auf Violen niche 
ohne sonderbare gratia lieblich und lustig zu 
gebrauchen . . .' (Leipzig. 1617). 

This work was dedicated to Duke Johann 
Ernst of Weimar and contains twenty instru¬ 
mental suites consisting of Paduanas, Ga- 
gliardas, Courcntes a 5 and Allemandc and 
Tripla a 4, with two separate pieces at the end, 
one an intrada for cornctt, violin, recorder 
and continuo, and the other a pavan for a 
consort of crumhorns. 

4. ' Opella Nov*, enter Theil Ceiitlicher Concerten 

nut 3. 4 und 3 Stimmen zusampt dem Ceneral- 
auf jetzo gebrauchliche italienische Invention 
compomrt (Leipzig, 1618). 

This work contains thirty sacred composi¬ 
tions on German texts in the style of Viadana’s 
‘ Conccrti ecclesiastic! ’. Most of the pieces 
arc based on chorale tunes, and the underly¬ 
ing ideas of the texts are illustrated by orna¬ 
ments, runs, chromatic harmonics and abrupt 
changes of mood. 

„.®°f e *£ eec i*, Wa ldliederlein auf Italien- 
yillMelliKhe Invention, Beida fur sich allein mit 
ebendiger Slim, oder in ein Clavicembel, Spinet, 
Tiorba, Lauten, . . .’ 

This work appeared in three parts published 
in 1621, 1626 and 1628 respectively, and 
contains altogether fifty secular compositions 
a 3 on poems by Schcin himself written in 
the artificial pastoral style of the time. These 
pieces arc more polyphonic in their character 
than those of the ‘ Venus-Kranzlcin * and, as 
the title indicates, they may be sung by voices 
alone or with the substitution of instruments 
for one or other of the vocal parts or instru¬ 
mental accompaniment generally. A new 
edition of the work appeared in 1644, with 
the substitution of sacred texts for the original 
secular. 

6. ‘ Fontana d’Israel, Israeb Brunlein auserlesener 

Kraft-sprQchlein alia und neuen Testament* von 
5 und 6 Stimmen sambt dem General Bass auf cine 
sonderbare anmutige Italien-Madrigalbche Manier 
sowol far sich allein mit lebendiger Stim und 
Instrumenten als auch in die Orgel Clavicembel 
bequemlich zugebrauchen ’ (Leipzig. 1623'. 

7 . Diletti pastorali, Hirten Lust von 5 Stim. zusampt 
dem General-Bass auf Madrigal Manier * (Leipzig. 
1624), 15 numbers. 


These last two works contain motets and 
madrigals in the rather sophisticated and 
decadent style of later Italian madrigalists like 
Nenna and d’ India. 


i ESTKK 

(Leipzig, 1626). 

This contains thirty-two sacred pieces, 
twenty-seven with German texts, five with 
Latin. In an important preface Schcin gives 
explicit directions for their performance. 

Besides these works and the ‘ Cantional ’ of 
>627, Q..-L. enumerates a large number of 
occasional compositions for weddings and 
funerals, many of which, however, Schein 
himself incorporated into the publications 
above specified. 

In 1895 Arthur Prufcr published a mono¬ 
graph on Schcin's Life and Works, by way of 
preparation for an edition of his works which 
has since been completed in 8 volumes. 

j. r. m., rev. R. T. D. 
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SCHELBLE, Johann Nepomuk ( b . Hiifin- 
gen, Black Forest, 16 May 1789; d. Frankfort 
o/M., 7 Aug. 1837). 

German singer, conductor and teacher. 
His father was superintendent of the House 
of Correction at Hufingen. His strict musical 
education was begun in a monastery of 
Marchthal (1800-3) and continued at Do- 
naueschingen under Weisse. He then spent 
some time with Voglcr at Darmstadt and 
later with Krebs, a distinguished singer, at 
Stuttgart, and there, in 1812, he filled the 
post of elementary teacher in the Royal 
Musical Institution, a very' famous and com¬ 
plete school of those times. 1 In 1813 he 
went to Vienna, lived in intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with Beethoven, Moschclcs, Weigh 
Spohr and others, composed an opera and 
many smaller works, and went on the stage, 
where, however, his singing, though remark¬ 
able, was neutralized by his want of power 
to act. 

From Austria in 1816 he went to Frankfort 
o/M., which became his home. There the 
beauty of his voice, the excellence of ms 
method and the justness of his expression 
were at once recognized. He became the 
favourite teacher and in 1817 was 
director of the Musical Academy. 
however, proved too desultory for his views, 

• S** A.M.Z., 181a, p. 334 - 
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and on 24 July 1818 he formed a society of 
his own, which developed into the famous 
Caccilian Society of Frankfort, at the head 
of which he remained till his death. The 
first work chosen by the new institution was 
Mozart's ‘ Zaubcrflote then his Requiem, 
after that one of his masses; and then works 
by Handel, Cherubini, Bach, etc. In 1821 
the Society assumed the name of Cacilicn- 
vcrcin; the repertory was increased by works 
of Palestrina, Scarlatti and other Italian 
masters, and at length, on 2 May 1829 
(stimulated by the example of Mendelssohn 
in Berlin) Bach's St. Matthew Passion was 
given. After that we hear of * Samson ’ and 
other oratorios by Handel, Bach's motets 
and choruses by Mendelssohn, whose genius 
Schelblc was one of the first to recognize and 
whose ‘St. Paul* was suggested to him by the 
Caccilian Association, doubtless on the motion 
<»f its conductor. Whether the Society cvrr 
attempted Beethoven’s * Missa Solemnis ' docs 
not appear, but Schclble was one of the two 
private individuals who answered Beethoven's 
invitation to subscribe for its publication. 

I lis health gradually declined, and at length, 
in the winter of 1835, it was found necessary to 
make some new arrangement for the direction 
of the Society. Mendelssohn was .wked ' and 
undertook it for six weeks during the summer 
of 1836. Mendelssohn’s fondness and esteem 
for the man whose place he was thus tem¬ 
porarily lilting is evident in every sentence 
referring to him in his letters of this date. 
Schelblc's great qualities as a practical 
musician, a conductor and a man are well 
summed up by Hiller. 1 c. 

DlBL.--l.s<«/,K., a DieGehortenls«icUunn-Me()MMksoa 
Schelblc 1 Brunswick. (U?5). 

St> aha Ujlilrncikrr 'concern founded with). 

SCHELDE, DE (Oratorio). See Bison 
(P.>. 

SCHELLE, Johann (A. (ieissing, Meissen, 
6 Sept. 1648; d. Leipzig, 10 Mar. 1701). 

German composer. He studied at I-ripzig, 
was cantor at Eilenburg in 1672 and in 167b 
succeeded Knupfer as cantor of St. Thomas's 
Church and School at Leipzig. Only some 
songs of his were published in Feller’s * Der 
andachtige Student ’ and Vopelius's song- 
book. Twenty - five manuscript cantatas, with 
instrumental accompaniments, arc in the 
Berlin Library. t. v. d. s. 

Bibl.—Grai’PMR. f niiiiKir.il. * l)j, Werk do Thomas- 
kanlort Joh. Scliellc * (Wolfcnbuttcl. 19*9). 

SCHELLEN (Gcr., jingles). See Sleigh 
Bells; but the German word is here referred 
to because it is occasionally used in English 
scores (e.g. by Elgar). 

SCHELLER, Jakob (A. Schettal. Rakonice, 
tb May 1759; d. ?. 1803). 

* Letters. 18 Feb. 1936. 

Mendelssohn Irani, by E. M. von Cilehn. p. 8. 


Bohemian violinist. He was thrown on 
his own resources from a very early age, and 
we hear of him in Prague, Vienna and Mann¬ 
heim, where he remained for two years 
playing in the court orchestra and learning 
composition from Vogler. After more wan¬ 
dering he made a stay of three years in Paris, 
studying the school of Viotti. He then, in 
1785, took a position as Kongertmeister in the 
Duke of Wurttemberg's orchestra at Mont- 
beliard. This forced him to resume his 
wandering life, and that again drove him to 
intemperance, till after seven or eight years 
more he ended miserably, br ing even obliged 
to borrow a fiddle at each town he came to. 1 

Sc heller was celebrated more for his tricks 
and loan defoue than for his legitimate playing. 
Spohr 4 speaks of his harmonics, of variations 
on one string, of piziuato with the nails of 
the left hand, of imitations of a bassoon, an old 
woman, etc.; and Fctis mentions a trick in 
which, by loosening the bow, In- played on all 
four strings at once. c. 

SCHELLING, Ernest (A. Belviderc, New 
Jersey, ab July 187b; d . New York, 8 Dec. 
• 939 )- 

American pianist, conductor and composer. 
A pianistic prodigy at Philadelphia at the age 
of four, he studied in 1882-85 with Mathias 
at the Paris Conservatoire and later with 
Mov/kowski, Bruckner. Leschetizky, Huber, 
Barth and Paderewski. He gave recitals 
throughout Europe and South America as well 
as in the U.S.A., and also played with most 
of the leading orchestras and with various 
chamber - music organizations, lie was a 
captain in the American Expeditionary Forces 
•luring the first world war (1918). From 
1924 he lectured to juvenile audiences on 
orchestral music and orchestral instruments. 
Ilis orchestral compositions were widely 
played in their time. From 1935 to 1937 he 
was conductor of the Baltimore Symphony 
Or« lu stra, and lie frequently ap|>earcd with 
other orchestras, lx.tli American and foreign, 
as pianist and as conductor. 

The following are Schclling's principal 
works: 


». in. 


isymptiony, .. 

* Ltgendn symphonioues * for orcli. (1904). 

fantasy * A Victory Ball * (after Alfrcl Noyes'* 

poem, (1925). 

Nymph, tableau * Morocco’ (1927). 

Fantastic Suite * for pf. & orch. (1905). 

Vn ronceMo <r ' 7 "ib‘ L ' ,r ' r ° r P f * & "«*'• <1913). 

Divertimenti for stg.'ftet & pf. (1925). 

Sonata for vn. & pf. 

1 heme and Variations, and other works for pf. 


V 1) 

SCHELOMO (Rhapsody for cello). See 
Bloch. 

Ad *“ v “- *• i- *»“■« 


K<xblit/. • Fur Freundc der Tookumt Vol. II 
* Autobiography, I, 280. 
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SCHENK (Johann) (i) 


SCHEMELLI, Georg Christian ( b . Herz- 

bcrg, c. 1678; </.?). 

German musician and hymnologist. He 
was a pupil at St. Thomas’s School at Leipzig 
from 1695 and was cantor of the castle at 
Zeitz. In 1736 he published a ‘ Musicalisches 
Gcsang-Burh, darinnen 954 gcistreiche, so- 
wohl altc als ncuc Licdcr und Arien, mit 
wohlgcsctztcn Melodicn, in Discant und Bass, 
befindlich sind . . In the preface the 
compiler states that the tunes in his book were 
partly newly composed, partly improved, 
by J. S. Bach. Various authorities on the 
life of Bach have spent much labour in 
investigating which were the tunes newly 
composed by him and which were merely 
revised and corrected. While Spitta attributes 
29 out of the 69 tunes to Bach, F. Wullner, 
the editor of the volume of the Bach-Gcscll- 
schaft (XXXIX) in which the hymns appear, 
considers that only 24 arc Bach's, and Q..-L 
assigns only 22 to Bach, whose name, curi¬ 
ously enough, is appended to only one of 
the sacred songs of which the collection 
mainly consists (the beautiful 4 Vergiss mein 
nicht’, above which is written “dij. S. Bach, 
D. M. Lips”. J. A.F.-M. 

Bibl. — Sputa. P., 'J. S. Bach', Eng. Iran*. I. 367-70; 

III, 109-14. 

SCHENK, Erich (b . Salzburg, 5 May 
1902). 

Austrian musicologist. He studied music at 
the Salzburg Mozarteum, at the Academy of 
Munich, and in the same city he specialized in 
musicology under Sandbcrger in 1920-25. In 
the latter year he took the Ph.D. degree and 
became lecturer in musical history at the 
Mozarteum in his native town, where he laid 
solid foundations for studies in musical science. 
In 1927-28 he visited Italy for the purpose of 
research; in 1929 he became lecturer at 
Rostock University, where he founded a 
musicological seminary in 1932 and became 
professor-extraordinary in 1936. In 1940 he 
was appointed Professor of Musicology and 
President of the Wisscnschaftliches Institut in 
Vienna. In 1946 he was elected an active 
member of the Akademie dcr Wissenschaftcn 
in Vienna. He has delivered lectures on the 
regional musical history of Salzburg, Bayreuth, 
Mecklenburg and Carinthia, on music of the 
baroque age, on the Viennese classics and on 
the peak of the romantic period. In 1936-38 
he published at Rostock a series of pamphlets 
entitled 1 Niedcrdcutschc Musik * and critical 
editions of works by Fridcrici, Reiser and 
Vivaldi. In 1948 he edited Fux’s clavier 
works as Vol. LXXXV of D.T.O. His books 
include: 

' G. A. Papanelli' (Salzburg, 1928). 

' Johann Strauss ’ (Potsdam. 1940). 

• Musik in KUrntcn * (Vienna. 1941». 

* Beethoven zwischeo den Zeiten ’ (Bonn, 1944). 


® 0 Jahre osterreichische Musik ’ (Vienna, 1946). 
leine Wiener Musikgeschichtc ' (Vienna, 1947). 

H. R. 

SCHENK, Janet D. See Manhattan 

School of Music. 

SCHENK (or Schenck), Johann (Johan 
or Joan) ( b . ? ; d. ?). 

German 17th-18th-century viola da gamba 
virtuoso and composer. In the ’70s and early 
’80s of the 17th century he is known to have 
been in the service of the elector palatine at 
Diisseldorf. Later he settled at Amsterdam, 
where he not only produced much good 
music, but took an active part in the social 
life of the city. His brother, Peter Schenk, 
who was a well-known painter, painted his 
portrait and under it described him as Apud 
Amstelredameses musicus famigeratissimus. Matthe- 
son, in 4 Dcr musikalische Patriot ’, said that 
he was 44 zum Marktvogt iiber die Fischer 
gemacht, wcil er cine schone Viola da Gamba 
spiclt habe ”. The following is a complete 
list of his works so far as they are known : 


l 


8 . 

«• 

10. 


Op. 

1. * Eenige gezangen uit de opera van Bacchus, Cere* 
en Venus * (1687). 

a. ' KunstoelTeningea ' (sonatas or suites). 

3. 1 II giardino armonico, consistente in diverse sonate 

a due violini, viola da gamba e basso contmuo 

06 ?a). , , 

4. • Konmklijke harpliederen, met 150 meuwe airen en 

konstig prae- en postludium gecomponeerd door 
Joan Schenk, voor a stemmen, violen en basso 
continuo' (1696). 

(Unknown.) , . , 

* Scherzi musicali, ou Suites pour une basse de viole 
et une basse continue, composts de prtludes, 
allemandes, courantes, chaconnes, etc.* (169a). 

• Dix-huit sonatas * violon seul et basse continue 

‘ La mmfa del Reno ' (la sonatas or suites). 

* L'Echo du Danube * (suites). 

• Les Fantaisies bisarres de la goutle (is sonatas 
for viola da gamba). 

— * *t Hooglied op rangmaat gesteld met een cantus 
en bass us * (1734). 

J. J. Viotta in 4 Lexicon der Toonkunst 
E. van dcr Stracten in 4 History of the Violon¬ 
cello’, Ricmann, Q.-L. and Kruscmans 
4 Geillustrccrd Muzieklcxicon ’ all have ample 
notes on Schenk. The libretto of the 
from which Op. 1 is an extract was published 
in a collection at Leyden in 1719', without 
the composer’s name, and was there entitled 
4 Opera, op de zinspreuk, Zondcr spys, en 
wyn, kan geen Iicfdc zyn. Sine Cerere & 
Baccho friget Venus ’ (‘ Opera on the proverb 
44 Without food and wine there can be no 
love: without Ceres and Bacchus freezes 
Venus ” ’).* “• A ' 

All Schenk’s works are now exceedingly rare, 

but Op. 3 is (or was) at the Singakadcmie, 

Berlin; Opp. 2, 6 , 7. 8 . 9 ar \ a 
Cathedral; Opp. 2, 6 , 9 are in the Bodleian , 
Op. 10 is in the Scheurleer collection. A 
book of pieces for viola da gamba was printed 


n with Music us the British Museum 



SCHENK (Johann) (ii) 


SCHENKER 


in London by Walsh in 1703.' Op. 6 has 
been republished by Hugo Leichtenlriit 
(‘ Vereniging voor Noord Ncdcrlands Muziek- 
gcschiedcnisXXVIII, 1907). The two 
unaccompanied sonatas of Op. 9, which make 
considerable demands upon the technique of 
the player, are of interest as worthy fore¬ 
runners of Bach’s slightly later works for 
unaccompanied violin and unaccompanied 
cello. 

A portrait of Schenk, engraved by his 
brother Peter, is reproduced in Kinsley's 
‘ History of Music in Pictures' (this show’s 
him with a 7-stringed gamba). 

R. N. (ii). 

Bibl— Mou, E. w.. Article in * Tijdschrift • VIII, 

33 IT. ■ 

SCHENK, Johann (b. Wiener NVustadt, 
I*ower Austria, 30 Nov. 1753; d. Vienna, 
29 Dec. 1836). 

Austrian composer. He was admitted at 
an early age to the archiepiscopal choir in 
Vienna. In 1774 he was a pupil of Wagenseil. 
In 1778 he produred his first mass, which he 
followed by other sacred pieces and by many 
Singi[title and operas, beginning with ‘ Die 
Wcinlcsc' (1785) anti * Die Weihnacht auf 
dem Landc ’ (1786), and ending with * Der 
Fassbinder ‘ (1802), which gained him a con¬ 
siderable name and rank with those of Ditters- 
dorf and Wenzel Muller. In between came 

• I in Fimtcrn ist nicht gut tappen ’ (1787), 

* Das unvermutete Seefest' (1789), * Kin Sing- 
spiel ohne Tilel ’ (1790), ‘Der Erntekranz ’ 
(1791), * Achmct und Almenzinc' (1795) 
and ‘ Der Schatzgraber * (?).* In addition he 
wrote incidental music for Blumauer's * Erwine 
von Steinhcim ' (1780) and inland's ' Ach- 
met und Zcnidc ’ (1796), symphonies, con¬ 
certos, quartets, songs, etc. The autographs 
of many of these are in the collection Gesell- 
srhaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, with that 
of a theoretical work, ‘Grundsatze des General- 
basses'. In 1794 he was appointed musical 
director to Prince Carl von Auersperg. The 
one - act comic opera ‘ Der Dorf barbier ’ 
was produced at the Karntnertor 'ITieatrc 
on 30 Oct. 1796. This work was always 
|M>pular and kept its position in the reper¬ 
tory for many years. * Die Jagd ’ followed 
in 1799. 

Schenk's first meeting with Beethoven is 
«<>ld in Bauernfeld's biographical sketch of 
Schenk in the ‘ Wiener Zeitschrift fur Kunst ’ 
for 1837 (Nos. 5, 6 and 7). Gelinek mentioned 
to Schenk that he had found a young man 
whose playing excelled anything ever heard 
In-fore, excepting Mozart's, and who had been 
studying counterpoint for six months with 
Haydn, but to so little purpose that it would 

1 W. C. Smith. Walih Bibliography, p. 40. 

* Sfore in the pnueuion of the OvUvhaft der Muuk- 
freundr in Vienna; date of performante. ,f „ v 
unknown. 
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be a great kindness if Schenk would give 
him some help. A meeting was arranged at 
Gelinek's house, when Beethoven improvised 
for over half an hour in so remarkable and un¬ 
usual a manner that forty years later Schenk 
could not speak of it without emotion. Schenk 
next went to sec the young artist. Himself a 
model of neatness, he was rather taken aback 
by the disorderlincss of the room, but Beet¬ 
hoven’s reception was cordial and animated. 
On the desk lay some short exercises in counter¬ 
point, in which at the first glance Schenk 
detected a few errors. Beethoven's troubles 
soon came out. I Ic had come to Vienna aware 
of his own ability, but anxious to learn ; had 
at once put himself in the hands of the first 
master to be got, and yet was making no pro¬ 
gress. Schenk at once agreed to help him and 
took him through l ux's * Gradus ad I’arnas- 
sum ', with which indeed Haydn was familiar 
enough. As it was essential that I laydn should 
not be entirely thrown over, Beethoven copied 
exercises partly corrected by Schenk, and 
Haydn was then able to congratulate himself 
on the progress, of his hot-headed pupil. The 
affair was of course kept stristly secret; but 
Beethoven having fallen out with Gelinek, 
the latter gossiped, and Schenk was deeply 
annoyed. Beethoven, however, when on the 
point of following Haydn to Eiscnstadt, wrote 
very gratefully to Schenk \ and the two re- 
mained on pleasant terms. It is interesting to 
know that besides Mozart and Beethoven, 
Schenk was acquainted with Schubert. 
Bauernfrld introduced them, and so congenial 
were they that after an hour's talk they parted 
like old friends. 

Wry unassuming in his ways, Schenk was 
respected as a thorough though somewhat 
pedantic teacher of the pianoforte and com¬ 
position. His portrait, in the museum of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, shows a pleas¬ 
ing countenance. Two cantatas, ‘ Die Huldi- 
gung and 'Der Mai', his last complete coni- 
positions, date from 1819, and at an advanced 
age he set about remodelling his ‘Jagd ’, for 
which he got Bauernfrld to write him a new 
libretto. He had finished the first act when hr 
d,cd - c. r. r., adds. 

- Ro ’ ,xn,,, - R o*'«. F.***t, * Johann Schenk aU 
C>pr(nki>mp<iimi (Vienna, 1921). 

Sft mho Diabelli (sequel 10 ‘ IkirfbarbierSeidel 
(do.). 

Scbenkendorf. Mu von. S„ Biahim 
Wcbrt 12, torn;.. 

SCHENKER, Heinrich (b . Wisniowczyki 
nr. Podhaj.e, Poland, ipjune i8<>7 ; \’,Vnna, 

22 Jan. 1935). 

Austro-Polish musicologist. He evolved an 
original method of musical analysis. Basing 
his argument on a study of works by great 
masters from Bach and Handel to Brahms, he 

* June 1793. 
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undertook to prove that their compositions 
correspond to the laws of nature and en¬ 
deavoured to establish a close contact between 
his theory and musical practice. His way of 
approaching masterpieces was to disregard the 
invention of motifs, themes and subjects as 
separate ideas and thus to deprecate formal 
analysis that dissects musical movements into 
sections. He considered, on the contrary, 
that any great piece of music was conceived 
as a whole and should therefore be judged 
as such and as a totality that is greater 
than the sum of its parts — in effect as a 
Gestalt (a shape or entity) to be understood 
according to the laws of Gestalt psychology. 

Schenker revealed musical gifts while still a 
child, and at his grammar-school he founded 
and conducted a students' orchestra. A 
scholarship from the Austrian emperor’s privy 
purse enabled him to attend the Viennese 
Conservatory, where he studied under Bruck¬ 
ner. Brahms recommended Schenker to his 
own publisher, Simrock, who issued the young 
artist's first songs and piano pieces. Schenker, 
however, soon gave up his activities as a com¬ 
poser and pianist in order to devote himself 
completely to teaching and theoretical re¬ 
search. Being an opponent of any form of 
group-instruction, he never taught at a music 
school or university, but by individual in¬ 
struction he trained a number of enthusiastic 
followers, including John Petrie Dunn, 
Anthony van Hoboken, Oswald Jonas, Her¬ 
mann Roth and Hans Weissc. 

Schcnker’s principal work is ‘ Ncuc Musi- 
kalischc Theorien und Phantasien Vol. I, 

‘ Harmonielehre 1906 (new edition by Otto 
Vrieslander and English version in prepara¬ 
tion) ; Vol. II, ‘ Kontrapunkt * (1st part. 
‘ Cantus Firmus und zweistimmiger Satz ’, 
1910, English by J. Petrie Dunn; and part. 
* Drei- und mehrstimmiger Satz, Ucbcrgangc 
zum freien Satz ’, 1920); Vol. Ill, ‘ Der freic 
Satz ’, 1935. The different branches of theory 
arc most distinctly separated by Schenker. 
although he proves that the “ freier Satz" 
(free style) is nothing but an extension of strict 
counterpoint. In this work, in addition to 
other innovations, he introduces the term 
“Urlinic", which he recognized in every work 
of art as a sort of ultimate concentration of its 
musical content. Later, however, he discarded 
this term in favour of " Ursatz This manual 
is supplemented by detailed analyses of Beet¬ 
hoven’s third, fifth and ninth Symphonies, and 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, which are 
valuable also for the understanding and inter¬ 
pretation of these works. Schenker was also 
the author of the pamphlets ‘ Der Tonwille \ 
The articles contained therein were later 
collected and published under the title * Das 
Mcisterwerk in der Musik ' (1926-29). 

Schenker, who always emphasized the ex¬ 


treme importance of sketches and original 
autographs for the comprehension of a musical 
work of art, founded in 1927, together with 
Anthony van Hoboken and Robert Haas, the 
“ Meisterarchiv ” of the Viennese National 
Library, where photographs of the manuscripts 
of the great composers are collected on a large 
scale. His own revisions and explanatory 
editions of old music are also based as far as 
possible on the autographs. They include 
C. P. E. Bach’s keyboard works with an in¬ 
troduction, ‘ Ein Beitrag zur Ornamentik ’ 
(Vienna, 1903), explanatory editions of Beet¬ 
hoven’s last 5 pianoforte sonatas, Beethoven’s 
complete pianoforte sonatas, J. S. Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. Several other 
revisions of such works as cantatas by J. S. 
Bach, pianoforte concertos by C. P. E. Bach 
and conccrti grossi by Handel arc still in 
manuscript. Schcnker’s last work was ‘Joh. 
Brahms: Oktavcn ’ (Vienna, 1933). 

k. o., rev. 
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SCHERCHEN, Hermann (b . Berlin, 2! 
June 1891). , 

German conductor. He was mainly sell- 
taught. At the age of sixteen he played the 
viola in the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
and he made his d^but four years later as a 
conductor with the same orchestra. In 1911 
he collaborated with Schoenberg in the first 
production of * Pierrot lunairc ’, thus showing 
at an early date his rare bent towards the most 
modern styles in music. In 1914 he was con¬ 
ducting the Symphony Orchestra at Riga, and 
was interned in Russia as a prisoner of war 
After the war he returned to Berlin, and in 
1918 founded the Neue Musikgesellschaft and 
the Schcrchcn Quartet, and in * 9*9 ,hc 
musical journal ‘ Melos ’. He also directed a 
working-man’s choral society and lectured on 

modem music at the Hochschule. In 1921 e 

became conductor of the Konzertvercin a 
Leipzig and in 1923 succeeded Furtwanglcr 
Frankfort o/M. In the same year began his 
directorship of the Musikkollcgium at Winter¬ 
thur. At the same time he was appointee 
Director-General of Music at pn.gsberg, 
where the University in 1930 mat ^ h,m ad< ~‘ H 
[hon. causa). In .932 be left Germany and 
later became Musical Director of the Swiss 
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Radio at Zurich and Beromunster. For many 
years he has held annual music courses in 
various European towns. In 1939 these 
courses were stabilized as a Summer School in 
Switzerland, while since the second world war 
he has held master classes in conducting at the 
Venice Festival. In addition Scherchen con¬ 
ducted in almost every European country, 
both before and after the war, making regular 
appearances in London. With his Ars Viva 
orchestra he has toured widely, including a 
much appreciated tour of Italy, where he 
presented many modern works for the first 
time. 

This gives the key to what is perhaps 
Scherchen's major function in musical life — 
his ceaseless interest in modern music, which 
is remarkable for three qualities: the versa¬ 
tility of his taste, in which no other modern 
specialist quite equals him ; the fact that this 
taste is still open and progressive; and his 
intellectual and in the best sense serious 
approach. To modem composers he thus 
offers study and performance of a level of 
scholarship which even the classics do not 
always receive. He has made his own the 
championship of Stravinsky, Schoenberg, Mil¬ 
haud, Dallapiccola, the young Swiss composers 
and many another of all countries. Every 
visit he makes to the many centres which 
welcome him will contain enterprising pro¬ 
grammes, which will often include lesser- 
known works of the classical composer*. 

Since the foundation of the I.S.C.M. 
Schcrchcn has taken part in it* festivals, often 
as chief conductor. Despite the difficulties 
inherent in the rehearsal of new music, hi* 
energy an<l intellectual personality enable him 
to obtain result* of marvellous fidelity. Direct¬ 
ing usually without baton, he possesses a per- 
sonal style in which every movement is 
necessary and clear. It is fortunate, too, that 
he has left on paper many details of his 
methods and of his attitude to the conductor's 
art: his * Lehrbuch des Dirigicrens' (1929) 
stands unique in the sparse literature on this 
subject. His intricate knowledge both of each 
individual instrument and of the rhythm and 
design of music in general make this an essen¬ 
tial text-book. M. D. Calvocoressi’s transla¬ 
tion, as 'Handbook of Conducting’, appeared 
>«' 1 933 ; ‘he work has also been rendered into 
Spanish and Italian. t. w. g. 

Scherer, G. Brahms tons;. 

SCHERER, Sebastian (Anton) b. L'lm, 
(bapt. 4 Oct.) 1 (>31 ; d. Urn, 2G Aug. 1712;. 

German organist and com|>oser. He was 
tow n musician of L'lm in 1633, second organist 
in 1GG4, director of music in 1GG8 and organist 
at the Cathedral (successor of Tobias Eberlin 
in 1671. He composed masses, psalms and 
motets with instruments, two books of organ 
pieces in tablature highly sjrokcn of by Fetis, 


sonatas for 2 violins and viola da gamba, 
suites for lute. Eitner states that he was 
appointed organist at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Strasbourg, on 4 Nov. 1684. k. v. d. s. 

SCHERING, Arnold (b. Breslau, 2 Apr. 
1877; d. Berlin, 7 Mar. 1941). 

German musicologist. He graduated Ph.D. 
at Leipzig University in 1902 with a disserta¬ 
tion on the early violin concerto. In 1907 
he became lecturer of that University and 
in due course professor, remaining there until 
1920. At the same time (1909-23) he taught 
at the Leipzig Conservatory, where hr held 
courses on musical history. In 1920 he was 
appointed Professor of Music at the University 
of Halle, and in 1928 he went in the same 
capacity to Berlin University. 

In 1904 the Xeuc Bach - Gcsclltchafl 
appointed Schering editor of the annual 
* Bach Jahrbuch ’, and his publications on 
oratorio, early chamber music, organ music, 
the performance of old music, etc., are 
numerous and valuable. He edited Hassc’s 
oratorio ' La conversione di S. Agostino ’ for 
the D.D. F. and produced many other editions 
of old works. I n 1908 he discovered at U ppsala 
the long-lost Christmas Oratorio by Heinrich 
Schutz and edited it as a supplement to the 
complete edition of that master's works. 

While Sc boring's scholarship was beyond 
question and enriched both musical literature 
and the repertory of old music w ith a number 
of excellent books, articles and editions, he 
was, in his later years, unfortunately given to 
defending certain notions of his own which 
lacked nothing in originality but rested on 
dubious foundations and were main¬ 
tained by him in the face of well-reasoned 
criticism with fanatical obstinacy and utter 
disregard of evidence. One of his theories 
was that most of the sacred vocal music of 
the 14th-16th centuries had originally been 
organ music and was subsequently fitted with 
hturgical words; another that Beethoven’s 
pianoforte sonatas and string quartets had 
literary’ programmes (mostly Shakespeare’s 
Plays) which the conqxiscr chose to keep 
secret — for what reason was never explained 
by Schering. In the case of the B> major 
Sonata, Op. 106, for instance, for which he 
could attribute no better literary choice to 
Beethoven than Schiller's ’Jungfrau von 

Orleans , he went so far as to fit the poet’s 
words to some of the music, thus proving to 
bn own satisfaction, if to nobody cIsc’s, that 
he had discovered Beethoven's secret, although 
he was forced to leave a number of notes 
without words where Schiller could not be 
readily accommodated to Beethoven. 1 

Schering's ' Gcschichte der Musik in Bci- 


B..., a ’J e,ailc ^ LukIhIi criticism .rc • Lurid Liehl on 
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spielen’ (Leipzig, 1931) is a valuable collection 
of 313 examples chosen from the music of 
various countries ranging over nine centuries 
down to 1777; and his ‘Tabellen zur Musik- 
geschichte ’ give a useful survey of musical 
history in tabulated form, though they do 
not favour each country equally according to 
its importance. Perhaps his best book, ‘Auf- 
fuhrungspraxis alter Musik’ (Leipzig, 1931), 
shows splendid learning and gives a wealth of 
information on the difficult subject of musical 
interpretation in the past. Other valuable 
works are 4 Bachs Textbchandlung ‘ Musi- 
kalische Bildung und Erziehung zum musi- 
kalischen Horen *, * Deutsche Musikgeschichte 
im Umriss' and 4 Beethoven und der deutsche 
Idcalismus*. 11. c. c., adds. 

SCHERMAN, Thomas (b . New York, 
12 Feb. 1917). 

American conductor. He studied in New 
York at the Horace Mann and Lincoln 
Schools and Columbia University, graduating 
in 1937, and received his basic musical 
training at the Manncs Music School, where 
he studied conducting with Carl Bamberger. 
He continued his training as a conductor with 
Otto Klemperer and made his dlbut with 
the chamber orchestra of the New School for 
Social Research in 1941. During the next 
five years he served in the U.S. Army. After 
the war he organized a radio scries and spent 
a summer in Mexico City as assistant to the 
conductor at the Opera Nacional. In 1947 
he founded the Little Orchestra Society, a 
group of about 35 musicians which gave its 
first concert at the New York Town Hall 20 
Oct. and soon became one of the city's 
established musical institutions. Young 
People’s Concerts were added in 1948 and 
public rehearsals of the Town Hall concerts 
at low prices in 1951, when the Society made 
its first tour. In 1950 Scherman made his 
first European appearances, conducting in 
Vienna and in Switzerland. 

Under his direction the Little Orchestra 
Society has become particularly distinguished 
for the catholicity and unconventionally of 
its programmes, which contain a large propor¬ 
tion of unfamiliar works, new and older. It 
docs not limit itself to first performances, but 
also offers neglected or forgotten works of 
musical interest of various periods. Scherman 
and his orchestra have also devoted increasing 
attention to concert performances of operas 
unknown or seldom heard on local stages, 
such as Mozart's 4 Idomenco ’ and 4 La 
elemenza di Tito ’ and Weber’s 4 Euryanthe ', 
and oratorios and cantatas such as Berlioz’s 
4 L’Enfancc du Christ ’, Handel’s 4 Acis and 
Galatea ’ and Vivaldi's 4 Judith Triumphant 

f. D. P. 

SCHERZ, LIST UND RACHE (Sing- 
spiel). See Goethe. 


SCHERZ-MEISTER, Elsa (b. Langenthal, 
Canton Berne, 3 July 1901). 

Swiss soprano singer. Having been trained 
by Margarethc Haeser at Zurich, she works as 
a concert and oratorio singer in Switzerland 
and abroad. Her voice is clear and remains 
powerful and radiant in the highest register. 
As well as the soprano parts in the great choral 
works she interprets above all modem vocal 
music, her speciality being the work of Arthur 
Honegger. But she has also made a good 
name for herself as a Bach singer. 

k. v. F. 

SCHERZ ANDO (Ital., more rarely scherzoso 
or scherzeoole ; more correctly (but rarely met 
with in music] scherzante). A direction indi¬ 
cating a playful, jocular, lightly bantering 
style of performance. It is occasionally used, 
in combination with some other direction, to 
indicate the character of a whole movement, 
as Allegro scherzando, Allegretto scherzando 
(Beethoven, Symphony No. 8), etc., but its 
more usual and characteristic application is 
to a phrase which is to be played in a lively 
manner, in contrast with the rest of the 
movement or with some other phrase. The 
word is found, where one would little expect 
it, in the old editions of Beethoven’s 4 Miss* 
solcmnis ’, near the beginning of 44 Et vitam 
venturi ”; but on reference to Breitkopf « 
Hartel’s complete edition it turns out to have 
been read in error for s/orzandol 

j. a. f.-m. 

SCHERZI, GLI (* The Jests ’). One of 
the titles given to Haydn’s six string quartets, 
Op. 33, composed in 1772 and described by 
Haydn as being 44 in a new style ’. Other 
collective titles for them are 4 Russian Quartets 
and ‘ Jungfcm-Quartette and three of them 
also have separate nicknames: No. 2, * 

Joke *; No. 3, * The Bird [or Birds] ; No. 5. 

4 How do you do? ’. 

SCHERZINO or SCHERZETTO (Ital-, 
dim. of scherzo). The words are occasionally 
used for a short or very slight piece in 
character of a scherzo. El B \. 

SCHERZO (Ital. = jest, joke). The appli¬ 
cation of the word in music is extensive^ an 
— as is the case with many other musical 
terms —often incorrect. There are ear y 1 - 
stances of its use as a distinctive title, 
light Italian canzonets of the 1 7 1 * 1 c . ... 
were called 4 Scherzi musicali’. Late *n the 
, 7 th century Johann Schenk published^ 

• Scherzi musicali per la viola *8™*; 
Later, when each movement of an |vC 
mental composition had to have a ^ 

character, the directions Allegretto sc **j 

and Presto scherzando became common, 
examples occurring in the sonatas of U £ 
Bach. But even in the 4 Partitas 
father we find a scherzo preceded b> a 
and a fantaisie. 
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Coming to the period of the symphony, the 
presence of the minuet or scherzo in works of 
that class is a matter of natural selection or 
survival of the fittest. In the old suites the 
minuet, being of rather shorter rhythm than 
the other dances, was seized upon — perhaps 
unconsciously, by the great masters who 
tied themselves down to the old form — and 
was exaggerated out of all recognition for 
the sake of contrast. When we come to 
Haydn the term minuet ceases to have any 
meaning : the stateliness and character of the 
dance arc quite gone. But with the true in¬ 
stinct of an artist Haydn felt that, in a work 
containing such subtleties as the ordinary first 
movement and slow movement, a piece of far 
lighter character was imperatively demanded. 
So lighter and quicker and more sportive grew 
the minuets, till Beethoven crowned the in¬ 
congruous fashion with the minuet of his 
first Symphony. The minuets of many of 
Haydn’s string quartets exhibit indeed those 
quaint and fanciful devices of unexpected 
reiteration, surprises of rhythm and abrupt 
terminations which are the leading character¬ 
istics of the scherzo, and are completely 
opposed to the spirit of the true minuet. One 
which begins and ends each part with these 
bars: 




rrr 




is a strong instance in point. 1 

Beethoven quickly gave the scherzo a 
permanent position in the symphony. He 
also settled its form and character. Although 
full rein is given to individual caprice, as much 
attention is devoted to construction as in any 
other type of movement. But lest the light 
and airy character of the scherzo should be 
spoilt by obtrusive mechanics, the greater 
composers have sought to obscure the form 
artistically by several devices, the most 
frequent and obvious being the humorously 
persistent dwelling on some one phrase, 
generally the leading feature of the first 
subject : witness the scherzo of Beethoven’s 
ninth Symphony, where the opening phrase 
for the drums is used as an accompaniment 
to the second subject — indeed as a persistent 
" motto ” throughout. Haydn is particularly 
resourceful in varying the phrase-lengths in 
his minuets, which of course amount, more 
often than not in his later works, to scherzo 
movements. 

The trio section, which is a relic of the 
minuet, survives because of the naturally felt 
want of a contrast to the rapid rhythm of 
the scherzo. Some composers alfcct to dis- 


feru 


• Haydn’, set of 6 Quartets. Op. 33. n known a. a 
whole as C.h schcru *, as well as **Russian ” ©r " tune 
Quartets. J ** 
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pense with it, but there is usually a central 
section answering to it, even though it be not 
divided off from the rest by a double bar. 
Mendelssohn was most successful in writing 
scherzos without trios. The main idea was 
to have a movement in extremely short and 
marked rhythm, for which purpose triple 
time is generally the best. In Beethoven’s 
pianoforte sonatas the scherzo of that in Et> 
major. Op. 31 No. 3, is the only instance 
where he employed 2-4, which Mendelssohn 
.avoured more often.* The trios of the 
•cherzos of the “ Pastoral ” and choral Sym¬ 
phonies arc 2-4 and C for special reasons of 
effect and contrast. It may be worth noticing 
that Beethoven invariably writes 3-4 even 
where 6-8 or 3-8 could equally well have been 
employed. Among his endless devices for 
novelty should be noticed the famous treat¬ 
ment of the scherzo in the G minor Symphony 
— its conversion into a weird and mysterious 
terror and its sudden reappearance, all alive 
and well again, in the midst of the tremendous 
jubilation of the finale. 

Humour is more unexpected in Schubert 
than in Beethoven, and perhaps because of its 
unexpectedness we appreciate it the more. 
The seller/o of the C major Symphony is full 
of happy thoughts and surprises, as fine as any 

«.f Beethoven's and yet .iMirm from them. 
Hie varied changes of rhythm in two, three 
and four bars, the piquant use of the wood¬ 
wind, and above all the sudden and lovely 
gleam of sunshine: 


Plulr 



combine to place this movement among the 
imperishable things. The srherzos of the 
Octet, the Quintet in C major and, above 
all, the ’ Grand Duo ' for pianoforte 4 hands, 
also deserve close attention. The last-named, 
with its imitations by inversion of the leading 
phrase, and its grotesque bass, is truly comical: 



Mendelssohn gave the scherzo an elfish 
fairy character, hut though this is admirable 
m the • Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ music, 
it is perhaps a little out of place elsewhere 
Lightness and airy grace his scherzos possess 
to admiration, in common with his capriccios 
which they closely resemble; but he hardly 

.he’ Sh .sTmphon v £* X^Tbu, EwSkalS 
•***»' witSSTadherinf*iin’u'i'l!'", StfJfoS? * 
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realized the musical humour which vents 
itself in unexpected rhythms and impudent 
upstartings of themes in strange places. 
Mendelssohn did not use the title “ scherzo ” 
in his five symphonies, though the Vivace non 
troppo of the “ Scottish ”, the Allegretto of the 
‘ Lobgcsang * and the Allegro vivace of the 
“ Reformation ” arc usually regarded as 
scherzos. It is sufficient to name the string 
Octet, the two pianoforte Trios and the two 
Quintets for strings as a few of his works 
which contain the most striking specimens 
in this line. 

With Schumann we find ourselves again in 
a new field. Humour his music seldom, if ever, 
presents, and he is really often far less gay in 
his scherzos than elsewhere. He introduced 
the innovation of two trios in his B> major 
and G major Symphonies, pianoforte Quintet 
and other works, but although this practice 
allows more scope to the composer’s fancy 
in setting forth strongly contrasted move¬ 
ments in related rhythm, it is to be deprecated 
as tending to give undue length to what 
should be the lightest and most epigrammatic 
of music, though Beethoven repeated the trios 
of his fourth and seventh Symphonies. Still, 
if Schumann's scherzos arc wanting in light¬ 
ness, their originality is more than compensa¬ 
tion. Several of his 4 Davidsbundlcrtanze ’, 
' Krcisleriana ’ and other small pianoforte 
pieces are to all intents and purposes scherzos. 

Unlike Beethoven and Schubert, Brahms 
seldom wrote a really bright scherzo, but he 
published one for pianoforte solo (Op. 4) 
which is very odd and striking. The second 
Symphony has a movement which is a com¬ 
bination of minuet and scherzo, and certainly 
one of his most charming ideas. On some¬ 
what the same principle is the scherzo of the 
second string Sextet (Op. 36), which begins 
in 2-4 as a kind of gavotte, while the trio is 
3-4 presto, thus reversing the ordinary prac¬ 
tice of making the trio broader and slower 
than the rest of the piece. 

Quite in a class of their own stand the four 
scherzos for pianoforte by Chopin. They are 
indeed no joke in any sense: the first has 
been entitled 44 Lc banquet infernal ”, and 
all four arc characterized by a wild power and 
grandeur. 

The position of the scherzo in the symphony 
— whether second or third of the four move¬ 
ments — is clearly a matter of individual 
taste, the sole object being contrast. p. c. 

Bibl.— Adrio. Adam. ' Mcnuett und Scherzo' (’ Der 
Musikcrzieher *. XXXVI. viii. 1940). 

See also Form (Minuet and Scherzo), Vol. Ill, p. 442 - 

SCHERZOSO. See Schf.rzando. 

SCHETKY, Johann Georg Christoff 

( b . Darmstadt, 1740 ; d. Edinburgh, 29 Nov. 
1 824). 

German violoncellist and composer. He 


was the son of Louis Schetlcy, secretary and 
musician to the Landgrave of Hessc-Darm- 
stadt. Although intended for the law, he 
developed musical abilities and became 
locally famous. He travelled to Italy and 
France, and obtained recognition and patron¬ 
age at various courts. He returned to Darm¬ 
stadt, but after the death of the landgrave 
set out for London. Robert Bremner, the 
music publisher, having been commissioned 
by the gentlemen directors of St. Cecilia’s 
Hall, Edinburgh, to engage a first cellist for 
the concerts held there, met Schetky at Lille 
and sent him to Edinburgh, where he arrived 
in Feb. 1772 and spent the remainder of 
a long life. He played at the Edinburgh 
concerts and became associated with the 
musical life there. He was a friend of Robert 
Burns and at the latter’s request set to music 
his song 4 Clarinda, mistress of my soul ’, 
printed with the music in the second volume 
of Johnson’s 4 Scots Museum ’ (1788). 

In 1774 Schetky married the daughter of 
Joseph Reinagle, sen., an Austrian musician 
who was then settled in Edinburgh. He had 
several children by this marriage, one of 
whom, John Christian, was marine painter to 
George IV and to Queen Victoria. 

Schetky died in Edinburgh aged eighty- 
four and was buried in the Canongatc burial- 
ground. His published works consist of 
concertos, duets, trios, etc., for strings, and 
some harpischord sonatas. They were princi¬ 
pally, if not all, published by Robert Bremner. 
A manuscript oratorio, 4 Die verschmachtcnde 
Vcrspottung des zum Tode vcrurtheilten 
Hcylandcs ’, is at Darmstadt. For some 
details of his life see 4 Life of John C. Schetky, 
late Marine Painter ’, by his daughter, and 
4 St. Cecilia’s Hall ’, by David Fraser Harris 
(Edinburgh, 1899). f* K> 

SCHEURLEER, Daniel Francis 
The Hague, 13 Nov. 1855; d. The Hague, 
6 Feb. 1927). . 

Dutch collector. He was a banker oy 
profession, but devoted his C0 " s ' dcri ‘ b ' C f 
wealth to the collection of a fine library 
books about music and a museum of ancient 
and modern musical instruments as wc 
to the study on his own part and the encourag - 
ment of the study by others, of music in 1 
historical aspects. . s 

An enthusiastic member of the 1 • '' 

after the dissolution of that body he star ed 
in 1920 the Union Musicologique, in wiucn 
he had the assistance of an eminent 1 
national committee. A Bulletin w 
twice each year containing report> from 
various countries and aruclcs by W. 

Squire, C. van den Borren, Mac WW. 

Guido Adler, J. G. Prod: ho --" d °tc„ 
He wrote and published in 1878 an > 
‘Twee Titanen der 19c eeuw: Hector 
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Berlioz en Antoine Wiertz *, but most of 
his writing was concerned with the music 
of the Netherlands. He was president of 
the Vcreniging voor Nedcrlandsc Muzick- 
gcschicdcnis from 1896 to 1927 and received 
the honorary doctor's degree in 1910. His 
principal works arc catalogues of his own 
library, a new edition of Jan Fruyticr's 
‘ Ecclcsiasticus, oft de wijsc sproken Iesu dcs 
soons Syrach, nu ccrstmael deurdeelt ende 
ghestelt in liedekens, op bequame cn ghemeync 
voisen naer wtwijsen dcr musijck-notrn dacr 
by ghcvoccht and of the 16th-century * Ecn 
devoot ende Profitelijck Boexken ’, an Intro¬ 
duction to Rontgen’s ' Dutch Dances of the 
* 6th Century’, * Muzieklevcn in Nederland 
in dc ade helft dcr i8e eeuw an«l ‘ Muziek- 
leven te's Gravenhage in dc zde helft der i8«lr 
eeuw 

On Scheurlcer's seventieth birthday a 
' Gcdcnkhock ’ (The Hague, 1925) was 
offered him. It contains a chronological list 
of his publications and contributions by friends 
and colleagues. His library and collections 
of instruments now form part of the Municipal 
Museum at The Hague. n. a. 

Sttaho Balloon. Instruments, Collections of. Libraries. 

SCHIBLER, Armin [b. Kreuzlingen, Lake 
Constance, 20 Nov. 1920). 

Swiss composer. I le studied the pianoforte 
and comjwsition at Zurich under Paul Muller, 
Walter Frey and Willy Burkhard, and also in 
London. He is now music teacher at the 
(lanlonal School of Zurich anti as a composer 
is one of the best-known anti most successful 
Swiss creative musicians among the youngest 
generation. Some of his works have been 
performed all over Europe by conductors like 
Ansermet, Sacher, Schrrchcn and Boyd Neel. 

Sc hi bier acknowledges Vivaldi and Bach 
as his foremost models anti says that " no 
music is capable of touching me more pro¬ 
foundly than the vigorous tensions of Vivaldi's 
fast movements anti the intimacy of his slow 
ones". Accordingly the toruertante style, 
which integrates the personal expression of 
solo instruments indissolubly with baroque 
formality, is highly characteristic of many of 
his works. I lis music is conditioned by expan¬ 
sive and vital forces that find expression in the 
effective sonority and animated motion of his 
music. Srhibler's favourite forms are the 
fantasy and kindred, freely developed pieces 
permitting the unfettered shaping and evol¬ 
ving of the thematic material. The string 
Quartet in one movement may here be men¬ 
tioned as one of his most significant works. 

At the age of thirty Schibler came before the 
Public with an opera, 4 Der spanische Rosen- 
stock *, produced at Berne in 1950. Although 
it is neither formally nor dramatically alto¬ 
gether satisfactory, it shows him to have a 
sense of musical characterization and of stage 


effect. His second opera, ‘ Der Teufel im 
Winterpalais ’, to a libretto by Gustav Spccht, 
may therefore Ik* looked forward to with 
interest. 

The following are the chief compositions by 
Schibler: 


OPERAS 

Op. 

SO. ‘ Dcr spanisrhe Roscn-tock ’ 'libretto based on a 
Icccnd bv Brreccieriin) <1946 49b 
— • Dcr Tcufd im Wintrrpalais' (lib. by Gustav Spe* lit) 

RADIO OPERA 


jy * Die Autrcn <ln Bmdrrs ’ lib. by Stefan Zwciifb 


CHORAL WORKS 

10. ' Wcssobrtinncr-KanUilc ’ for unacronip. <lmru<. 

11. * (ironer Psalm* for solo yokes, chorus & orrlt. 

23 . * Glockenlicdcr-Kantalr ' (Carl Spitteler) for so¬ 
prano. men's chorus & orcli. 
il. ‘ Potyptiem ’ Stefan Zuris) for tenor, chorus (t 
2 pf». ( 1953 ). 

Other (autatas. 


ORCIII STRAE WORKS 
17- Symphony. 

24. I’aiuuitlia. 

28. S>ni|>liunii Variations (1950), 

SOLO l.\s IRC MIMS AND ORCHESTRA 
2. Vn. Concerto <1942}. 

4. ' Concertino * fur pi. 

7. Comer to for vn.. cello & ste*. (1944). 

' Kleme lanlavic * for oboe. harp \ -mall orcli. 
iy • l ania-ie * for viola. 

Ji. ' Kon/eitanie Fantadc ' for icllo t<r,l'. 

VOICE AND ORCIII.s| RA 

ji>. 'Uni allr« e me hi si>h britibt * (Ikritetierun lor 
contralto A iliamber orcli. 

7 Saiieil Sonc\ v-illi il« 1953), 


CIlA.MItER MUSIC 
14. String Quartet, No. 1. 

21. ' Kon/rrtaniet Trio* for vn., trumpet \ pf. 
Sirin* Quartet No. 2 i'i*,i >. 

UNACCOMPANIED INMIU MI NIS 

9- Sonata for lello. 

* Kleme- Konrrrt ' for viola. 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
10. * Konrertante. l)uo.* 


OKOE AND PIANOIORM. 

12a. ' Kleme l ania-ie.* 

Pf. and organ pier-. »onvt cycles, separate snnws. &c. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
20. ' Apliorixnen *. 9 piece- 1950). 


IJ. ' Handle tier Pvallct * Ureilcr, with p|. 01 otttan. 

K. V. F. 

SCHICHT, Johann Gottfried (b. Rci- 
chenau nr. Zittau, 29 Sept. 1753: ,/. Leipzig, 
16 Feb. 1823). 

German keyboard player and composer. 
He owed his education to an uncle and went 
to Leipzig University in 1776, intending to 
study law, but gradually adopted music and 
was soon chosen by Adam Hiller as solo clavier 
player at his concerts. On Hiller’s retirement 
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he succeeded him in 1785, and at length in 
1810 rose to the front rank of his profession 
as cantor of St. Thomas’s School. He died 
leaving many large works, including three 
oratorios, much church and chamber music, 
settings of Metastasio’s serenau ' L’ asile d’ a- 
more ’ and ‘ La ritrosia disarmataetc., as 
well as translations of the pianoforte Schools 
of Pleyel and Clementi, of Pellegrini-Celloni’s 
Singing-Method and other works. But his 
most important legacy was an edition of 
J. S. Bach’s motets (Breilkopf & Hartel, 
1 802-3). c., adds. 

SCHICK, Ernst (6. The Hague, 1756; 
d. Berlin, 10 Feb. 1815). 

Dutch or German violinist and composer. 
He studied the violin under Krcusscr, taking 
Esscr and Lolli as his models. In 1791 he 
married the singer Margaretc Hamel and in 
« 793 » when they settled in Berlin, he instituted 
chamber concerts there with Bohrcr, where 
chiefly lesser-known classical compositions 
were produced. Schick composed 6 violin 
concertos and some Masonic songs. Both 
his daughter Julie and his granddaughter 
Pauline von Schiitzcl were noted singers. 

J. A. P.-M. 

SCHICK, Margarete (Luise) (born 
Hamel) ( b . Mainz, 26 Apr. 1773; d. Berlin, 
29 Apr. 1809). 

German soprano singer, wife of the pre¬ 
ceding. She was the daughter of a bassoon 
player and became a pupil of Stcphani at 
Wurzburg and Righini at Mainz. She made 
her dlbut there in 1788. When Mozart 
heard her at the coronation of Leopold II 
at Frankfort o/M. in Sept. 1790, he said: 
*' Now I do not want to hear any other sing¬ 
ing”. In 1791 she married the violinist Ernst 
Schick, in 1793 went to Hamburg, and thence 
to Berlin, where Frederick William II had 
engaged both for the court theatre. Mar¬ 
garetc was allowed, however, to sing at the 
National Theatre also, where she appeared 
in operas by Gluck and Mozart, which 
suited her more serious nature and deep and 
intense feeling. Unfortunately, when singing 
after a long illness in Righini’s ‘ Te Deum * 
the effort proved too much ; she had a relapse, 
and the rupture of an artery in the throat 
caused her death. j. a. f.-m. 

SCHICKHARD (Schickard), Johann 
Christian (b. ? ; d. ?). 

German 18th-century composer. He lived 
at Hamburg about 1730. His works were 
chiefly published in Amsterdam, but were 
republished by the elder John Walsh in Eng¬ 
land. They comprise instrumental pieces, 
including solos for a flute and bass, Op. 17; 
concertos for flutes, Op. 19; solos for German 
flute, oboe or violin. Op. 20; sonatas for 
two violins and a bass, Op. 5; sonatas for 
two German flutes and a bass. Op. 10; and 


some others. These were all published by 
Walsh and reissued by Randall. P. k. 
SCHIEDERMAIR, Ludwig (b. Ratisbon, 

7 Dec. 1876). 

German musicologist and bibliographer. 
He studied musical history with Adolf Sand- 
berger at Munich and musical theory with 
Anton Beer-Walbrunn. He took his Ph.D. 
degree in 1901, offering as a thesis ‘ Kunst- 
lerische Bestrebungen am Hofe des Kurfiir- 
sten Ferdinand Maria von Bayern \ He then 
concluded his musical studies at Leipzig with 
Hugo Riemann and in Berlin with Hermann 
Kretzschmar. In 1906 Schiedermair became 
a lecturer at Marburg University. Six years 
later he relinquished this position for a similar 
one at Bonn, where he was appointed professor 
in 1914. In 1927 he became head of the Beet¬ 
hoven Archives, which, under his direction, 
have become a centre of Beethoven research. 
Of particular importance is the collection of 
photographs made of the Beethoven manu¬ 
scripts and sketches which arc dispersed in 
various parts of the world. His edition of the 
letters of Mozart and his family formed the 
basis for Emily Anderson’s English translation 
of those letters, though Miss Anderson’s work 
amounts to an edition of her own, since it 
contains letters not included in the Schieder¬ 
mair edition and restores passages deleted 
from it. On the other hand Schiedermair 
published a fifth volume of pictures forming a 
very copious Mozartian iconography. His 
literary works are the following : 

' Beil rage zur Geschichte der Oper um die Wende des 
18. und 19. Jahrhunderts *, a vols. (Leipzig, I 9 <> 7 - 

•■A F„ U nielc im Zeiulter des Absolutisms ' 

* Die* Brfefe' Mozirts und seiner Familie \ 5 vols. 

(Munich, 1914). 

* Mozart: Leben und Werk * (Munich, 19*2 ; new cd. 

Bonn. 1947 )- 

* Mozarts Handschrift ’ (Burkeburg. IQIO). ,. . . 

•Einfuhrung in das Studium dcr Musikgeschichte 

(Munich. 1918; new ed. Bonn, 1947)- , „ 

* Der junge Beethoven * (Leipzig. 1925 : new ed. Bonn, 

* Veroflcntlichuogen des Bcethoven-Hauses \ 10 parts 


Leben und Schaffen * 
8 

1940). 


1920 

Beethoven: Beitrage zur 

■odiSA '<££•■(««, .. 

* Musik am Rheinstrom ' (Cologne, I 9477 - . _ . . 

* Musikalische Begegnungen, Erlebmssc und Erinne- 

rungen * (Bonn. 1948). 

k. o., adds. 

SCHIEDERMAYR, Johann Baptist 

(b. Pfaffcnmunster nr. Straubing, 23 J unc 
1779; d. Linz, 6 Jan. 1840). 

German organist and composer. «e 
became organist of Linz Cathedral. He was 
a prolific composer of 16 masses and other 
church music, 2 symphonies, chamber music, 
pianoforte and organ works. He brought 
out an abbreviated edition of Leopold Mozarts 
violin Tutor and an instruction book lor tn 
singing of hymns in Roman Catholic churches. 
Three* Singspiele by him were all produced 



SCHIEDMAYER 

at Linz: ‘Wellmanns Eichenstammc’ (1815), 
‘Die Ruckkchr ins Vaterhaus' (1816) and 
‘ Das Gluck ist kugclrund * (1816). 

e. v. d. s., adds. 

SCHIEDMAYER. German family of 
pianoforte makers, divided into two firms, 
both at Stuttgart: Schiedmayer & Sohne 
and Schiedmayer Pianofortefabrik, vormals 
J. & P. Schiedmayer. 

(1) Johann David Schiedmayer ( b . 
Erlangen. 1753; d. Nuremberg, 20 Mar. 
1805). He was a musical-instrument maker 
at Erlangen towards the close of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, and afterwards at Nuremberg. 

(2) Johann Lorenz Schiedmayer b. 
Erlangen, 1786; d. Stuttgart. 1860), son of 
the preceding. After his father’s death he 
went for two years to V ienna as a workman 
and in 1809 established a business at Stuttgart 
in partnership with C. F. Dieudonne (d. 1825). 
Before that time pianoforte making was 
virtually unknown at Stuttgart, those who 
required satisfactory instruments obtaining 
them from Vienna. Lorenz Schiedmayer'* 
intelligence and aptness for business gained 
a position for his linn, and it soon became 
one of the first in Germany. 

(3) Adolf Schiedmayer (6. Stuttgart, 
1B20; d. Stuttgart, 1890), son of the pre¬ 
ceding. 

(4) Hermann Schiedmayer b. Stuttgart, 
1821; d. Stuttgart, 18G1), brother of the 
preceding. Johann Loren* (2) united these 
two eldest sons of his to himself in 1845, and 
Schiedmayer & Sohne soon »>ecame as well 
known in foreign countries as in XVurttemberg. 

I he sons of the brothers Adolf and Hermann 
bearing the same Christian names, were for 
many years the directors of this firm, which 
made both concert and ordinary instruments, 
ami completed with success at the London, 
r*ris and other exhibitions. 

(5) Julius Schiedmayer (6. Stuttgart. 
17 Feb. 1822; d. Stuttgart, Feb. 1878;, 
brother of the preceding. 

(6) Paul Schiedmayer fA. Kissingcn, 
'? a »: J ' S,tt 1 ! , * ar, » 1 18 June 1890), brother 
Of he preceding. |*hesc two younger sons 
of Johann Lorenz (2) at first devoted them- 
selves to harmonium making, then of recent 
introduction, a practical knowledge of which 
had been gamed by Paul in Paris. They 
started together in ,854. but after the death 
of the father m i860 turned to pianoforte 
making in competition with the elder firm, and 
the younger firm became known as .Schied¬ 
mayer Pianofortefabrik. 

Special mention must be made of Julius 
Schiedmayer s prominence as an expert in the 
juries of the great Exhibitions of London, 1862, 
lam, 1867, Vienna, 1873, and Philadelphia, 

A. J. H. 
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Bbu — Eoenmann, A., 'Schiedmayer un«l Sohne’ 
(Stuttgart, 1909). 

SCHIEVER, Ernst (b. Hanover, 23 Mar. 
1844; d. Hanover, 1915). 

German violinist. He studied under 
Joachim in 1860-64. 1 ° >868 he joined the 
Muller Quartet, with which he travelled as 
leader until its dissolution in 1869, and in 
the same year he became a teacher at the 
High School for Music in Berlin and a member 
of the Joachim Quartet. He remained in 
Berlin two years, organizing with Hermann 
Frankc (second violin), Leonhard WolfT 
(viola) and Robert Hausmann (cello) another 
quartet party, which was engaged subse¬ 
quently by Count Hochberg and became 
known as the Graflicli Hochberg Quartet 
of Schloss Rohnstock, near Stricgau, Silesia. 

In 1878 Sehievor went to England, making 
Liverpool his headquarters and undertaking 
the leadership of the Richter orchestra, with 
which hr was connected for nearly thirty years. 
Thr Schievrr Quartet, in which he was 
associated with A. I< mid violin), Carl 
Courvoisirr (viola) and Walter Hatton (cello), 
was an institution favourably known in the 
north of England. 

w. \v. c. 

SCWFFER, Brigitte. See Berber Music. 

Schiller, Marcellua. See Hindemith (a libi.). 

SCHIKANEDER, Emanuel (real name 
Johann Jokcph Schickenodor) (b. Slrau- 
bmg, 1 Sept. 175! ; d. Vienna, 21 Sept. 1812). 

German actor, singer, playwright and 
theatre manager. Hr began life as a poor 
wandering musician, joined some strolling 
players at Augsburg in 1773, married the 
adopted daughter of the manager and at 
length undertook the direction himself. In 
1780 his wanderings brought him to Salzburg, 
where he fell in with the Mozarts. In 1784 wc 
find him in Vienna, giving with Kumpfa series 
of performances of German opera, comedy, 
etc., at the Kamtnertor Theatre. He ap¬ 
peared on the boards both there and at the 
Burg I lieatre, where, however, he did not 
succeed. He next took the management of the 
theatre at Katisbon, but was recalled to Vienna 
bv lus wife, who had undertaken the little 
theatre lately built in the grounds of Prince 
btarncm berg’s house in the suburb of Wiedcn, 
for which Schikanedcr received a P’ivUegium or 
licence.' But in spite of large receipts be was 
continually in difficulty. On one such occa¬ 
sion (Mar. 1791) he had recourse to Mozart, 
whom he implored to set to music a libretto 
adapted by himself from a piece by Gicscckc * 
a member of his company. The history of 
Die Zauberflote* is well known; Schika¬ 
nedcr made various suggestions in the composi- 

| Itpopularly called Sch.kaneder’, theatre. 
Schikaneder” 1 " 0100 a,U,bu ‘« "“'k entirely to 
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tion, took the part of Papageno and found 
himself saved from ruin by the success of the 
opera. In 1800 he entered into partnership 
with a merchant named Zitterbarth, who, at a 
short distance from the small Theater auf der 
Wieden, built the Theater an der Wien, 
opened on 13 June 1801. Zitterbarth then 
bought the privilegium from Schikaneder, who 
managed the theatre for him till 1806. His 
next project was to build, with the assistance 
of some wealthy friends, a new theatre in the 
Josephstadt suburb, but this he did not carry 
out. On his way to Pest, whither he had been 
invited to undertake a theatre, he went mad, 
was brought back to Vienna and died in great 
misery. c. P. p. 

The following is a list of Schikaneder'* opera 
librettos and plays with music (with names of 
composers in brackets '): 

* Die Lyrantcn, oder Das lustige Eleud ' (Schikaneder), 

Innsbruck, 1776. 

' Der Luftballon * (Schack), Augsburg. 1786. 

Dat J'rianische ScIiIom ‘ (Schikaneder), Salzburg, 

1786. 

Lorenz und Suschen * (Schack), Salzburg. 1787. 

' Diedrei Hinge, oder Kaspar der Mundkoch Ratitbon, 

1788. 

At the Theater auf der Wieden, Vienna : 

' Der duminc Gartner au» dem Gebirge, oder Die zwcen 
Anton ' (Schack und Gerl), 1789. 

•Jakob und N'annerl. oder Der angenehme Traum ' 
(I’cchadck), 1789. 

•Die verdeckten Sac hen ' (Part II of * Der dummr 
Gartner'; Schack. Gerl and Lickl), 1789. 

’ Was macht der Anton im Winter?' (Part III, prob. 
same composers), 1790. 

1 Der Fall ist noch weit seltner, oder Die geplagten 
Eheinanner ’ (Part II of Martin y Soler's 'Una 
cosa rara '; Schack), 1790. 

Der Fruhling, oder Der Anton ist noch nicht tot' 
(Part IV), 1790. 

Der Krautschncidcr ' (Schack), 1790. 

' Der Stein der Weben, oder Die Zauberintcl ’ (Schack, 
Gerl. Hrnncberg, Mozart), 1790. 

Anton bei Hofe, oder Das Namcnsfest' (Part V), 
1791 . 

' Die Zauberllote ' (Mozart). 30 Sept. 1791. 

‘ Der redlichc Landmann * (?), 179a. 

‘ Johanna von Weimar ' (Hrnncberg). 179a. 

* Dcr Renegat, oder Anton in der Turkei' (Part VI), 

' Die l.iscn-Konigin ' (Hrnncberg). 1793. 

' Dcr Zaubcrpfcil. oder Das Kabinctt der Wahrhcit' 
(Lickl). 1793. 

* Dcr wohltatigc Derwisch. oder Die Schellenkappe ’ 

(later ' Die Zaubertrommel *; Schack, Gerl, 
Wenzel Muller). 1793* 

' Die Waldmanner ' (Hcnneberg), 1793. 

' Die Hirten am Rhein * (?). 1794. 

' Der Spiegel von Arkadicn ' (Sussmayr), 1794 - 

• Das Hauschen im Walde, oder Antons Reise nach 

scincm Geburtsort* (Part VII [last] of'Der dummr 
Gartner'), 1795. 

‘ Der Schcrenschlcifcr ' (Hrnncberg). 1795. 

' Der Konigssohn aus Ithaka * (HolTmeister), 1795. 

' Der Hollcnbcrg, oder Prufung und Lohn' (Wolfl), 

• 793 - 

• Konig Theodor in Venedig ’ (trans. from Casti; 

Paisicllo), 1796. 

• Der Tirolcr Wastel * (Haibel). 1796. 

' Ostreichs treuc Bruder, oder Die Scharfschutzen in 
Tirol' (Part II of preceding ; Haibel), 1796. 

‘ Das medizinischc Konsilium * (Haibel), 1797 - 
' Der Lowcnbrunn * (Seyfried), 1797. 


1 They include two singers who were in the cast 
of ' Die Zauberllote *: Schack (Tamino) and Gerl 
(Saras tro). 


‘ Babylon* Pyramiden ’ (Mederitsch-Gallu* and Winter), 

‘ Das Labyrinth, oder Der Kampf mit den Elementen ’ 
(Part II of 1 Die Zaubcrflote ’; Winter), 1798. 

Die Ostindier vom Spittelberg ’ (Seyfried, Stegmayer 
&c.), 1799- 

‘ Konrad Langbart von Friedburg. oder Der Berggeist ’ 
(Henneberg), 1799. 

Minna und Peru, oder Die Konigspflicht ’ (Hcnneberg 

, ^ and Seyfried), 1799- 

Der Papagei und die Gan*, oder Die zisalpinuchen 
Perucken ’ (Haibel), 1799. 

* Der Wundermann am Rhcinfall ’ (Seyfried), 1799. 

' Amors SchifTchen in der Brigittcnaue ’ (Seyfried), 

1800. 

' Proteu* und Arabiens Sohne' (Seyfried and Steg¬ 
mayer), 1801. 

At the Theater an der Wien, Vienna: 

* Alexander ' (Teybcr; opening of the theatre), 13 June 

1801. 

* Tsching, Tsching, Tsching ’ (Haibel), 180a. 

* Die Endarvten ’ (Anton Joseph Fischer), 1803. 

* Die Pfandung, oder Der Personalarrest' (Teybcr), 

1803. 

' Swetards Zauberta!' (Fischer), 1805. 

* Vestas Feuer' (Weigl; the libretto was originally 

written for Beethoven), 1805. 

* Die Kurgiste am Sauerbrunnen ' (Diabclli), 1806. 

A. L. 


Bibl. — Dr risen. O. E.. 'Das Freihaustheater auf der 
Wieden, 1787-1801 ' (Vienna, 1937). 
Komokzynski, Egon von. * Der Vater dcr Zaubcrflote: 
Emanuel Schikaneder* Lcbcn ' (Vienna, 1948). 

' Emanuel Schikaneder: ein Beitrag zur Geschichtc 
des deutschen Theaters ' (Vienna, 1951 ). 

Stt alto Beethoven (' Vestas Feuer ’, opera lib.). 
Gerl (F. X. & T.. members of company). Haibel (libs.). 
HolTmeister (F. A.. 4 !«»>».). Mcderitsch ('Babyons 
Pyramiden ', lib.). Mozart (‘ Zaubcrflote', lib. ; 
• Freimaurer-Kantate'). Muller (W., plagiarisms 
from ‘ Kaspar der Fagotlist '). Seyfried (' LOwen- 
brunnen \ lib.). Sussmayr (' Spiegel von Arkadicn , 
lib.). Weigl (2. a libs.). Winter (a libs.). Woelll 
(libs.). Zaubcrflote (Mozart, lib.). 

SCHILD, Erich (b . Basel, 25 Aug. 1890). 

Swiss conductor and choirmaster. After 
musicological studies at Basel under Karl Ncf, 
he took the Ph.D. degree in 1915. His practi¬ 
cal musical studies were pursued under A. 
Hamm at Basel, E. Graf at Berne and Andrcac 
and Dubs at Zurich. He also took several 
conducting courses under Weingartncr. Hav¬ 
ing been organist at Berne for several years, he 
settled at Solothurn, where he has worked 
since 1922 as musical director, conductor of the 
Cacilienvcrcin, music teacher and organist. 
Schild deserves well for his excellent work on 
behalf of modern music : he was responsible for 
the productions with his choir of Honegger s 
‘Crisdu mondc’ (1931) and*Nicolas de Flue 
(1940). K. v. F. 

SCHILD, Melchior (b . Hanover, 1593 ! 
d. Hanover, 28 May 1667). 

German organist and composer. He w 
a pupil of Sweelinck in Amsterdam, organist 
at the principal church at Wolfcnbuttel from 
1623 to 1626, court organist in Copenhagen 
from 1626 to 1629, and, from 1629 to his death, 
organist at the Market Church, Hanover, as 
successor to his father and brother. Ul n*s 
valuable compositions only one **“**. !. 

4 voices, and a few organ and harpsichord 
pieces in manuscript are preserved^ ^ 4 s . 
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Bibl—'Werner. T. W., ‘Melchior Schild und seine 
Familie’ (A.M.W., II, & ‘ Kroycr Festschrift *, 

* Melchior Schilds Testament * (A.M.F., II. 1937). 

Schiller, Friedrich (von). S*t' Braut von Messina. 
Die *. Bemckcr (choruses). Dciiouches (F. S.. incid. 
m.). Fibich (opera). Holstein (voc. solo). Liadov 
(choral scene). Xeukomm (incid. m.). Schumann 
(overture). Scchter (chorus). 

‘ Demetrius.’ Str Bruch (scene for voice & orch.). 
Hiller (F.. overture). Joachim (Marfa's scene for 
contralto & orch.). Kheinbergcr (overture). 

’ Don Carlos.’ Stt Alexandrov (A. N.. incid. m.). 
Assafiev (do.). Don Carlos (Verdi, opera). Macfarren 
(I. overture). Verdi (opera). 

’ Fiesko.’ Sti Fran/I ( 1 ., incid. m.). Gradener 
(C.. overture). Hanke rincid. m.). Lalo (E., ’ Fiesque’. 
opera). Sodcrman (incid. m.). 

’ Jungfrau von Orleans. Die.’ &r Destouches 
(F. S.. incid. m.). Schulz (J. P. C.. «lo.). Rrznifek 
(opera). SUdcrman (incid. m.). Tchaikovsky (opera . 
Verdi (‘Giovanna d’ Arco’, opera). Vesquc von 
Puttlin*e» (’ Johanna d'Arc ’. opera . 

’ Kabalc und Liebe.' Stt Luisa Miller (Verdi, 
opera). Verdi (do.). 

' Lied von der Glocke. Das.’ Str Bruch (choral 
work). Duller (do.). Indy (’Chant de la cloche', 
opera & choral work). Knecht choral workj. Rom- 
here It. do '■ . I / do . 

'Maria Stuart.' S« Shehalm mod. in 
Victim* (G., overture). 

Poems. Sff Alt wood (* Red Cross Knivhis ’, 
choral work). Ileeihovrn (Symphony No. 9: canon 1. 
Isle vie (choral works). Boufhton ' Invincible Armada ’, 
chorus & orch.). Brahms (• Nanie ’. do.: 1 partson* ; 

1 vo. . .,iri . Bruch Mac 1.1 dr. Gesange* ’. choral 
work). Choral Symphony Beethoven). Cornelius 
■ horuscsFaisst ■ Macht .|r, «. 

Gansbaclier (Jon., • Ertwariun* ’). Gott ’ Nirtie ’ 

< hor.il work (,<• I no. ■ Heklors \bu hie.l'. j % 
«orch.». Klein B., • Worse des Glaubens ’. cantata). 
Lis/t No. 70. ‘ An die KUmili r *, 

avmpli. poem; No. 347. recitation wiih or«h.). Loner 
j soiiKS). Mar Dowell (partson*). \l ...avn. C Ode to 
l«V .• ' work). Mendelssohn (’An .lie Kumilrr '. 
men s rhorns &• brass ; 1 so..*), Pfiuner P Columbus 
clionis). RandrKtfer 1 Fridolin ’. cantata . Rekhardt 
J. K, Liuchcr ’. opera). Richter IE. F. E.. ’ Ihthy- 
la.nbe . rantala*. Sawrurl '4 soars). Svhillb.es 

< Deni Vrrklarten . .I,oral work; / recitations with 

or.h.). Schroter (1 • Taucher • It • Wurde de. 

I ran. 11 ). Schubert ( .* * Bores*haft ’. opera ; 3 choral 
works; 4/ songs). Schumann / vm*»). Strauss 

P'trtsoriK ; son* with orch.). Sirei<her (I.. son,-. . 
raneyev S. !.. voc. trio wit), orch.). Tcl.ailossks 
' . J” v : c *""ala). Iom.itek s., ne s Trunk choral 

u'; ' I »«fher ’ . Valen s ne 

White M. V., son* with orch. WoelH ne W»Wk 
/ Kin., 1 . : Jlt 

55 u i ,, Ami 11 N • adapt . |)iMj 

t. incid. m.). Masnadien (Ver.li. opera . Mecca- 
' ( Shaporin mcid. 

Shehalm (do.). I.«h (radio m.). Verdi 
<lieri . opera). 

(choruses). 

* Turandot ’ 

.lies (F. S.. incid. 
incid. rn.). 

’ Wallensirit. • triloes . S</ Adelbure ...era 

IJrnra 'do.). I,ids '3 symph. poems). Kranz -Wallen. 

Sclndr iT'p' (sv mpboriv . 

Vl.nl/ J. P. (.. Wallenstein* Laser ’. id. . 
Smeta.K, do . symph poem U'einberrer (opera). 

Wdlielm lell. .W Beethoven monks' ynng. 
chorus). Dan/i j. mcd. m. . De.iouchrc F. S.. do 
Draeseke ( Schwur .m Rutli ’. cantata; pf. sonata). 
<• 11 . 114 ..me lell (Rossini, opera). Larson mcid m 
L.sm No. m. 1 sorws). Muller P.. mad. m. . He,; 
necke do). Kowni Guillaume Tell’, opera . Walker 
■E.. King), /opff (svmph. poem). 

in. S' 2 r£ m *rl S - S- ‘ '•«»*** • Seyfrkd 


m.). 
<’ Masna. 

( Amelia do.), /umsteee 

trans. from Goiri). Srt Desiou- 
m. . Iteissieer (opera). Weber (i/. 


SCHILLING, Gustav fb. Sc I 

liauscn, Hanover, 3 Nov. 1803: d A 
U.S.A., Mar. 1881). 


German musical lexicographer. His father 
was a pastor at Schwicgcrshauscn. He was 
brought up at Gottingen and Halle, took a 
doctor’s degree and in 1830 settled at Stuttgart 
as director of Stopcl’s music school. In 1857 
he emigrated to the U.S.A. He was the 
author of a book much esteemed in Germany, 
though little known elsewhere: ‘ Encyclo¬ 
pedic der gesammten musikalischcn Wissen- 
schaften, oder Universal Lexikon der Ton- 
kunst ’ (and cd., 7 vols., Stuttgart, 1840-42). 
He published several other works bearing on 
music, but none of the same importance. 

c. 

SCHILLIXGER, Joseph (b . Kharkov, 31 
Aug. 1895; d. New York, 23 Mar. 1943). 

American conductor, theorist and composer 
of Ukrainian birth. He studied at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory, which he left in 
1918, when he became conductor of a students’ 
orchestra at Kharkov. In 1920-21 he was 
conductor of the Ukrainian Symphony 
Orchestra there. In 1925 he joined the State 
Academic Theatre of Drama in Leningrad as 
resident coui|>osrr and wrote a good deal of 
stage music ; but he soon afterwards emigrated 
to the U.S.A. lie began by lecturing at the 
New School for Social Research in New York 
and at the American Institute. Later he 
joined the Teachers’ Training-College of 
Columbia University, where he taught not 
only music, but mathematics and the history 
of art as well. In 1927 he was commissioned 
to write a * Symphonic Rhapsody ’ for piano¬ 
forte and orchestra to celebrate the tenth 
Anniversary of the establishment of the 
U.S.S.R. 

It was probably Schillinger’s training as a 
mathematician that led him to formulate a 
musical theory of his own, which became 
known as the “ Schillinger system ” and the 
results of which he published in 1940 in a 
substantial manual entitled * Kalcidophone \ 

I his exercised considerable influence on the 
younger school of American composers, and he 
was much sought after as a teacher. His com¬ 
positions arc not numerous; they include, 
apart from his ephemeral stage music, a 
' March of the Orient ’ for orchestra (1921), 
an ‘ Airphonic Suite ’ for acthcrophonc and 
orchestra (1929), a 4 North Russian Sym¬ 
phony ’ for accordion and orchestra (1931), a 
violin Sonata (1921) and a suite, 4 Exccntriadc 
for pianoforte (1924). E< B> 

BiBi.^SciiiiLKcm. Fusee*. ‘Joseph Schilling,: a 

Memoir (New York. 1949). 

SCHILLINGS, Max (von) (b. Duron. 
Rhineland, 19 Apr. 1868; d. Berlin, 23 Julv 

«*m)- 

German conductor and composer. He 
studied under K. Joseph Brambach and O. T. 
von Konigslow at Bonn. From the former he 
derived the traditions of both Hummel and 
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Beethoven, as shown through the medium of 
the teaching of Hiller, whose pupil Brambach 
was; while from the latter he inherited, 
musically, the methods of David the violinist 
and Moritz Hauptmann the distinguished 
theorist. 

On leaving Bonn Schillings continued his 
studies at Munich, where, after three years' 
residence, he decided to settle. He was 
appointed chorus master at the Bayreuth 
Wagner Festival Theatre in 1902, having 
acted as one of the assistant stage conductors 
there in 1892. In the autumn of 1908 he 
became musical assistant to the intendant of 
the Stuttgart court theatre, conductor of the 
royal concerts and director of operatic pro¬ 
ductions. From 1911 to 1918 he was general 
musical director at Stuttgart, and was en¬ 
nobled by the King of Wurttemberg with 
the prefix “von” in 1912, the year of the 
opening of the new opera-house of Stuttgart. 
Other events of this period were his produc¬ 
tions of a condensed version of Berlioz's ' Lcs 
Troycns' (1913) and of his own opera ‘Mona 
Lisa' (1915). In 1919-25 he was director 
of the State Opera in Berlin, and he had just 
been appointed director of the Municipal 
Opera by the Nazis when he died. 

Schillings’s operas, fairly numerous, show 
a high order of talent, but arc now seen to 
rank with the post-romantic works of a deri¬ 
vative schobl which includes such figures as 
Thuillc, Hausegger, Siegfried Wagner and, 
at any rate so far as his early operas are 
concerned, Pfitzncr. The following are his 
principal works: 

- OPERAS 

Op. 

3. ' IiiRwelde ’ (libretto by Ferdinand von Sporck), 
prod. Carlsruhe, 13 Nov. 1804. 

,0 - ' « K^ feifcr i** ' (lib - by S P««). Prod. Schwerin. 

26 Nov. 1899. 

20. 1 Moloch ’ (lib. by Emil Gerhauier. bated on 
Hebbel'y tragedy), prod. Dresden. 8 Dec. 1906. 

31. Mona Lisa (lib. by Beatrice Dovsky. bated on 
Leonardo da Vinci’s portrait), prod. Stuttgart, 
26 Sept. 1915. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
12. ' Orestes ’. Aeschylus (1900). 

24. ' Fault ’. Goethe, part i (1908). 

CHORAL WORKS 

2t. ’ Dem Verklarten ’ (Schiller) for baritone, chorus & 
orch. 

26. * Hochzeitslied ’ for solo voices, chorus & orch. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
6. 2 Symph. Fantasies 

1. Meergruss. 

2. Seemorgen. 

It. Symph. Prologue * Oedipus ’ (after Sophocles). 

MILITARY BAND 

27. Festival March. 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

8. ’ Ein Zwiegesprach' for vn., cello & small orch. 

25. Vn. Concerto, A mi. 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
22. ' Glockenlieder * (Karl Spitteler) for tenor. 

33. Duet ’ Die Perle ’ (Goethe) for soprano & tenor. 
34 - 4 ' Zwiegesprache * from Goethe's * Der west- 
ostliche Divan ’ for soprano & tenor. 

RECITATION AND ORCHESTRA 
9. 2 Recitations (Schiller) 

1. Kassandra. 

2. Das eleusische Fest. 

S ' Hexenlied * (Ernst von Wildenbruch). 

‘Jung Olaf’ (Wildenbruch). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
5. ‘ Improvisation * for vn. & pf. 

32. Quintet. E? ma. for 2 vns., 2 violas & cello. 

Also partsongs, songs, &c. 

d. h., adds. 

Bibl.—* Max von Schillings, . . . Gesamtverzeichnis 
seiner Werke ’ (Berlin, 1934). 

Raupp. Wilhelm, * Max von Schillings ’ (Hamburg, 
« 935 ). 

SCHIMON, Adolf (b. Vienna, 29 Feb. 
1820; d. Leipzig, 21 June 1887). 

Austrian composer. He was the son of a 
painter well known for his portraits of Beet¬ 
hoven, Weber, Spohr and others. At the 
age of sixteen he went to Paris and entered 
the Conservatoire as a pupil of Bcrton and 
Hatevy. In 1846 he brought out an opera 
called 'Stradella', at the Tcatro della Pergola, 
Florence. In 1850 he was in London and 
took a provincial tour with Balfe, Reeves and 
Clara Novello. From 1854 to 1859 he was 
attached to the Italian opera in Paris and 
in 1858 produced a comic opera, ‘ List urn 
List which was successful in northern 
Germany. In 1872 he was again at Florence, 
where he married the singer Anna Regan. 
From 1874 to 1877 he was teacher of singing 
in the Conservatory at Leipzig, whence he 
was called to Munich, where he was professor 
of singing in the Royal Music School until 
1886, when he returned to Leipzig. Schimon s 
original compositions embrace quartets, trios, 
solos for the pianoforte and songs in various 
languages, and he edited many vocal pieces 
by Scarlatti, Porpora, Paradisi and other 
old Italian masters. °- 

SCHIMON, Anna (bom Regan) {b. 
Aich nr. Carlsbad, 18 Sept. 1841 ; d. Munich, 
18 Apr. 1902). 

Austrian singer, wife of the preceding, one 
was brought up in the house of Dr. Anger at 
Carlsbad till 1859, when she was placed as a 
pupil with Maschinka Schubert (born Schnei¬ 
der) at Dresden. In the following year she 
accompanied Caroline Sabaticr-Unger, the 
great contralto, to Florence, where MJj 
remained under the care of that artist til 
Feb. 1864. During that time she made her 
first attempts on the stage at Siena, her 
success in which encouraged her in further 
study. From 1864 to 1867 she was engaged 
at the court theatre at Hanover; then as 
chamber singer to the Grand Duchess Helena 
in St. Petersburg, where she sang at three o 
the seven concerts given by Berlioz. In 1009 
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she visited London in company with her old 
friend and teacher Caroline Sabatier, sang 
twice at the Philharmonic concerts and three 
times at the Crystal Palace, and at Halle's 
recitals, etc. From this time till 1875 she was 
frequently in England, widely known and 
much liked for her exquisite delivery of 
Schubert's and other songs. 

In 1870 and 1871 she visited Vienna with 
great success, and in 1872 married Adolf 
Schimon at Florence. She made two brilliant 
tours with Mombclli, Sivori, Trebelli and 
others in the winters of 1872 and 1873, and 
from that time till her death appeared only 
occasionally at the Gcwandhaus concerts at 
Leipzig. After her husband's death she 
accepted a post in the Royal Music School 
at Munich. <*. 

SCHIMPL, Kornel (6. Spisske Podhradie, 
26 Dec. 1907). 

Slovak conductor and composer. He was 
educated at a teachers' training-college and 
afterwards taught in various places for several 
years. Having received his special training 
in composition and conducting at the Prague 
Conservatory (up to 1934), he worked at the 
Bratislava broadcasting station until 1945, 
when he was appointed professor of conduc ting 
at the Bratislava Conservatory. He has been 
a zealous and meritorious propagandist for 
the modern Slovak school. Among his works 
a Trio for strings and a Suite " in ancient 
style ” for pianoforte duct should be particu¬ 
larly mentioned. c t 

SCHINDELMEISSER, Louis ( b . Konigs- 
berg, 8 Dec. 1811; d. Darmstadt, 30 Mar 

18G4). 

German clarinettist, conductor and com¬ 
poser. He was educated at the *'Gym¬ 
nasium ” in Berlin and learned music from 
a French musician named Hostie and from 
Gahrich. He first adopted the clarinet, but 
afterwards took a wider range. From 1832 to 
1837 he filled conductor's posts at Salzburg, 
Innsbruck, Graz and Berlin (Konigstadt 
Theatre), in 1838 he was engaged at the 
German theatre in Pest and from 184G also 
at Buda. In 1847 he went to the Hamburg 
Opera and the following year he was at the 
Frankfort o/M. theatre. Finally he was court 
KaptUnuitttr at Darmstadt. Among his friend¬ 
ships was that with Wagner. 

Among Schindehneisscr's works the follow¬ 
ing may be mentioned : 


OPERAS 

! . von . S “P*'V '• 3 prod. Pen. 8 Auff. i8y». 
Malwma , 5 am. prod. Pest. 1841. 

Ibe Rather' (libretto by Otto Prechller. based on 

in " ,ri c * “ L|<J h 3 J,u ' prod - * A P f - 
; Mathilda 1 (Caroline Pichler). 3 act,. 

L>ie zehn glucklichen Tage 4 acts. 


BALLET 

Diavolina 4 acu. 


INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
Music for numerous plays. 

CHURCH MUSIC 
’ Missa solemnis * <1840). 

CHORAL WORKS 

Oratorio. ‘ St. Bom fan us 1st perf.. Pest, 25 Dec. 1844. 
ke *f" v * val6 •••'(’ Narrow is the frontier 

«.f Reality . . .*>. caniata (Jinos Garay); 1st perf.. 
Pest. 25 Dee. 1845. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Overture,' I .oreley '. 

< H-erture to GulrLow's • Uriel Acosta \ 

Overture. * Schlesssig.lloKiein 
Overture. * Rule, Britannia • \ 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

Concerto for clar. t C mi. 

' Symphonic conccrtajiie ’ for 4 elars.. Op. 2. 

c., adds. j. s. w. 

SCHINDLER, Anton (b . Meed I, Neustadt, 
Moravia, 13 June 1795; d. Bockcnhcim nr. 
Frankfort o/M., 16 Jan. 18G4). 

Austrian lawyer, musician and author. He 
survives in musical history as a devoted friend 
and biographer of Beethoven. I lis father was 
cantor and schoolmaster at Mcedl. Early in 
life he began the study <>f music, particularly 
the violin, and while still quite young he 
entered the University in Vienna to study 
law. But he assiduously kept up his music by 
practice in an amateur orchestra. 

His introduction to Beethoven took place 
accidentally in 1814, when lie was asked to 
take a note from Sdiuppanzigh to the com- 
[*>ser. Later in the year hr played at Beet¬ 
hoven’s two concerts of 29 Nov. and 2 Dec. 
He and the master inn often, and the in¬ 
timacy increased until, early in 1819, on the 
recommendation of Dr. Bach, Schindler be¬ 
taine a kind of secretary to Beethoven. At 
length, in 1822, Schindler took up residence in 
the same house, lie then became conductor 
at the Joscphstadt theatre, where he studied 
several of Beethoven’s great works under his 
own direction. Beethoven, however, at last 
began to tire of his young friend, who appears 
to have been one of those tircsomcly syco¬ 
phantic people whose devotion is flattering or 
exasperating to genius, according to tempera¬ 
ment, and after much unpleasantness, in 1824, 
after the failure of the concert of 23 May, the 
breach came. Beethoven behaved with great 
violence and injustice, and Schindler was 
driven from him till Dec. 1826, when Beet¬ 
hoven arrived in Vienna from Gncixendorf, to 
die. Schindler at once resumed his position, 
attended him with devotion till his death’ 
wrote several letters* to Moschcles on the 
details of the event and in company with 
Breunmg took charge of Beethoven’s papers 
But Breunmg died, and then the whole came 
into Schindler’s hands. 

In 1831 hr wrote some interesting articles 
1 Printed in Mtochelcs’s Life, I. 145.79. 
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on Beethoven and Schubert in Bauerle’s 
4 Theaterzeitung \ In Dec. he left Vienna 
and became Kapellmeiiter to the cathedral at 
Munster, a post which he exchanged four 
years later for that of musical director at 
Aachen. After some years he relinquished 
this, became first a private teacher and then 
went entirely into private life. He lived in 
various towns of Germany and at length at 
Bockenhcim. His sister was a singer, who in 
the year 1830 was engaged at the Konigstadt 
theatre, Berlin. 

Schindler’s book on Beethoven is entitled 
' Biographic von Ludwig van Beethoven. Mit 
dem Portrat Beethovens und zwei Facsimilen ’ 
(Munster, 1840, 1 vol. 8vo).‘ This was 
followed by ‘ Beethoven in Paris . . . ein 
Nachtrag zur Biographic Beethovens . . .’ 
(Munster, 1842 ; 1 thin vol. 8vo), and that by 
a second edition of the * Biographic ’ with 
additions (Munster, 1845, 1 vol. 8vo). The 
third and last edition appeared in i860. 
Being so long about Beethoven, he accumu¬ 
lated many autographs and other papers and 
articles of interest, and these he disposed of to 
the library in Berlin for an annuity. 

New editions of Schindler’s biography of 
Beethoven appeared in 1909 (cd. by Alfred 
Kalischer) and in 1927 (ed. by Fritz Volbach). 
His diary for the years 1841-43 was edited by 
Marta Becker in 1939 (from the manuscript 
in the Manskopf Museum of musical and 
theatrical history at Frankfort). 

Schindler has been the object of much 
obloquy and mistrust, but he seems to have 
had no worse fault than that of pretending to 
know more about Beethoven than he did and 
drawing upon his imagination rather than 
admit ignorance. We know, on the authority 
of A. W. Thayer, that his honesty and intelli¬ 
gence are both to be trusted. c., adds. 

Bibi..—Schindler, Antom, 'Da* Tagebuch teincr 
Paritcr and Berliner Reiten in den Jahren 1841-43 
cd. by Marta Becker (Frankfort o/M., 1939 ). 

SCHINDLER, Kurt (b . Berlin, 17 Feb. 
1882 ; d. New York, 16 Nov. 1935). 

Gcrman-American conductor and composer. 
He studied extensively at the Universities of 
Munich and Berlin, as well as pianoforte with 
Ziclcr, Gernshcim, L. C. Wolf and Ansorge, 
and composition with Bussler and Thuille. 
After various engagements as a conductor in 
Germany he went to New York in 1905 as 
assistant conductor of German opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, a post he held 
for three seasons. In 1909 he founded in that 
city the MacDowcll Chorus, which in 1912 be¬ 
came the Schola Cantorum, now one of the 
most significant of American choral organiza¬ 
tions. A skilful and ingenious translator and 

* Thi* is the book which was translated or adapted 
by Moschcles (London, 1841), strange to say with no 
mention of Schindler on the title-page. 


arranger of songs and choral music, he 
also produced more than 50 compositions in 
various vocal forms. w. s. s. 

Schinlc, Johann Friedrich. Set Spohr (‘ Zweikampf 
mit der Gcliebten lib.). 

SCHI0LER, Victor (b . Copenhagen, 7 
Apr. 1899). 

Danish pianist and conductor. He studied 
under his mother and later under Ignacy Fried¬ 
mann and Artur Schnabel. In 1914, at the age 
of fifteen, he made his first appearance in public 
and in 1917 he matriculated at the Metro¬ 
politan School of Copenhagen. He made his 
first concert tour abroad in 1919, and in 1923 
he first appeared as an orchestral conductor. 
From 1930 to 1932 he was conductor of opera 
and ballet at the Royal Theatre in Copen¬ 
hagen, advancing in the latter year to the post 
of first conductor and musical adviser. But 
his chief occupation in music has been as a 
concert pianist, which however did not pre¬ 
vent him from taking a degree in medicine in 
1940. He has been a member of the Danish 
Music Council since 1935 and chairman of the 
Association of Soloists since 1946. e. b. 

SCHI0TZ, Aksel (Hauch) (b . Roskilde, 

1 Sept. 1906). 

Danish tenor singer. He was a student at 
Oregaard "Gymnasium” in 1924 and took 
his Danish University degree in languages at 
the University of Copenhagen in 1930. For 
the next eight years he was a schoolmaster at 
various Danish schools and did not make his 
operatic d*but until 1939, when he appeared at 
the Royal Opera in Copenhagen as Fcrrando in 
‘ Cosl fan tutte ’. The following year he sang 
the parts of Faust and Sverkel in Hartmann s 
opera * Liden Kirkstcn ’, and made his first 
film, ‘ Weyse ’. In 1940-42 hc made guest 
appearances at the Ny Teatcr in Copenhagen 
and afterwards specialized as an oratorio and 
Liedtr singer. He broadcast for the Scandi¬ 
navian radio and, after the second world war, 
in England. In 1946 hc was a guest artist at 
Glyndcbournc, appearing as the Male Chorus 
in Britten’s ‘ Rape of Lucretia ’, and two years 
later he toured the U.S.A. Hc sang at « c 
Edinburgh Festival in 1949- In the same year 
hc was elected an “ Artist of Honour by me 
students of Copenhagen University and in 194/ 
hc was created a knight. M - k. w. 

SCHIRA, Francesco (£. Malta, 2! Aug. 
1809; d. London, 15 Oct. 1883). 

Italian conductor and composer. n 
received his early education at Milan 
was placed at the age of nine in the Conserva¬ 
tory, where he learned counterpoint unde 
Basili. At seventeen, having completed n 
studies, he was commissioned to wn' c 
opera for the Teatro alia Scala which> was 
produced on 17 Nov. 1832. That 
Malvina’ won favourable recognition ma> 
be inferred from the fact that a 
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impresario, being at Milan with the object of 
forming a company for the Santo Carlos 
Theatre, contracted an engagement with 
Schira for the forthcoming season as musical 
director, composer and conductor. He 
remained eight years in Lisbon, where he was 
also appointed professor of harmony and 
counterpoint at the Conservatory, composing 
* I cavalieri di Valenza ' and * II fanatico per 
la musica ’ for the Santo Carlos, besides 
ballets, cantatas, etc. 

In Jan. 1842 Schira left Lisbon for Paris, 
with the idea of obtaining some French 
librettos to set to music. In Paris he made 
the acquaintance of Maddox, then in quest 
of artists for the Princess’s Theatre in London. 
1 his led to Schira’s appointment as director 
of music at that establishment. On 26 Dec. 
1H42 the Princess’s opened as an opera-house; 
and Schira’s appearance at the conductor's 
desk was bis first introduction to the English 
Public. The opera chosen was an English 
version of Bellini’s * Sonnambula ’. Among 
notable incidents during Schira’s term of 
conductorehip may lie specified the production 
of two operas by Balfc, originally composed 
lor the Paris Opera-Comiquc — * Le Puits 
d’Amour ’, called ’ Geraldine ' (Aug. 1843), 
and ’ Les Quatrc Fils d’Aymon called • The 
Castle of Ayinon ’ (Nov. 1844). At the end 
ol 1844 Schira accepted an engagement from 
Alfred Bunn, then lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre, to (ill the place left vacant by Bene¬ 
dict. lie remained there until the spring of 
1847, and several adaptations of foreign 
operas, besides a good number of works by 
English composers, were produced. In Sept. 
1848 Bunn took Covent Carden Theatre, and 
Schira was again appointed conductor. The 
season lasted only two months, but comprised 
the engagement of Sims Reeves and an 
entirely new opera called ’ Quentin Durward’, 
the composition of Henri Laurent. An oinra 
based on Scott’s * Kenilworth ’ from Schira’s 
own pen, put into rehearsal with Sims Reeves 
m the part of Leicester, never reached the 
public. 

Although Schira had severed his connection 
with the Princess’s Theatre, his successor l>cing 
Edward Lodcr, he wrote two original works 
for it; ’Mina’, produced in 1849, and 
I heresa, or the Orphan of Geneva ’, in 1850, 
both received with favour. Schira was once 
more engaged as conductor at Drury Lane, 
and the theatre opened on 23 Jan. 1832 with 
an English version of Meyerbeer's ’ Robert le 
Diablesucceeded by Auber's ‘Fra Diavolo', 
with Sims Reeves in the title-part. From this 
time Schira devoted himself specially to 
giving instructions in singing. He neverthe¬ 
less did not neglect composition, as is testified 
by a number of charming songs, ducts, trios, 
etc. He was also busily employed in the 


composition of a grand opera called ‘ Niccolo 
dc’ Lapi performed with marked applause 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in May 1863. For 
the Carnival at Venice in 1875 he wrote 
another grand opera entitled ‘ Selvaggia ', 
which was produced with brilliant success 
on 20 Feb. and given at Milan, Barcelona 
and elsewhere. The reception accorded to 
’ Selvaggia ’ led to his being asked to write 
another opera, ' Lia ’, for Venice. I bis, also 
brought out during the Carnival, was hardly 
so much to the taste of the Venetians as its 
precursor, though there were amateurs who 
regarded it as Schira's best work. 

The managers of the Birmingham Festival 
commissioned Schira to write a cantata for the 
mrcting of 1873, and lie wrote a piece entitled 

I he Lord of Burleigh’, the libretto, by 
Desmond Lumley Ryan, being founded upon 
'Tennyson's well-known poem. An operetta 
entitled 1 The Ear-ring ’ was performed at 
the St. George’s Hall Theatre in London. 

j. w. d., abr. 

SCH 1 RMER, G. American firm of music 
publishers, now one of the largest and most 
important of its kind in the U.S.A. It was 
established in New York by Gustav Schirmer 
(b. Konigsec, Saxony, 19 Sept. 1829; J. 
Eisenach, 5 Aug. 1893). 

He went to New York in 1837, and in 1861, 
with B. Beer, lie took over Brcusing's music 
business, of which he had for some time been 
manager. Later Schirmer obtained complete 
control, and the house increased steadily in 
standing and in im|x>rtance. On the death 
of Gustav Schirmer in 1893 the business was 
incor|>orated by his heirs and its management 
undertaken by his two sons, Rudolph Ernst 
(6. New York, 22 July 1859; J. Santa Barbara, 
20 Aug. 1919) and Gustave (b. New York, 
18 Feb. 18G4 ; </. Boston, Mass., 15 July 1907). 

After this incorporation the business con¬ 
tinued to expand, particularly in the depart¬ 
ment of publication. The firm has its own 
engraving and printing plant, one of the few 
maintained by American music - publishing 
houses. The principal circulating music 
library in the U.S.A. was established and 
for many years maintained by G. Schirmer; 
m 1906 it was transferred to the Institute of 
Musical Art. Since 1891 the Boston Music 
Company, though publishing its own cata¬ 
logue, has been affiliated with C. Schirmer 
Since 1915 the house of G. Schirmer has 
published ‘ I he Musical Quarterly *, at first 
under the editorship of O. G. Sonncck. 

Sonncck became director of publication 
in the firm and was responsible for the issue 
of many important American works. After 
his death in 1929 Carl Engel succeeded to 
most of his duties, becoming editor of ‘ The 
Musical Quarterly’ and president of the 
firm, and conunuing Sonncck’s policy. Engel 
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was in turn succeeded on his death in 1944 
by Paul Henry Lang. 

The firm has three separately incorporated 
affiliates at Cleveland, Los Angeles and New 
Orleans, the president of these being G. 
Schirmer ( b . 29 Dec. 1890), grandson of the 
founder, who is also secretary of G. Schirmer, 
Inc., and president of the Boston Music 
Company and of the Willis Music Company. 

o. r., adds. 

SCHISKE, Karl (b . Gyor [Raab], 12 Feb. 
1916). 

Austrian composer born in Hungary. He 
was a pupil of Ernst Kanitz, and, after taking 
the Ph.D. degree in Vienna in 1942, he de¬ 
voted himself entirely to composition, living 
alternately in Vienna and in Styria without 
holding any professional posts. Like most of 
the younger Austrian composers he reaches 
back beyond the romantic tradition to poly¬ 
phonic principles, though he occasionally 
takes Bruckner’s amplitude of structure for his 
model, while gradually developing a more and 
more striking individuality. His largest work 
so far is the oratorio ‘ Vom Tode ’ for solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra, Op. 25, set to 
words by Goethe, Rilke, Wcinhcber and others, 
written in 1946 and first performed at the 
second International Musical Festival in 
Vienna (1948). Other works are the follow¬ 
ing: 

CHORAL WORKS 

' Der Schrei ’ (Binding) for 6-part unaccomp. chorus 
(1938). 

9. * Reitjagd ' for baritone, chorus & orch. (1938). 

22. 4 Choruses a tapptlla (1943). 

33. (See about.) 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

6. * Vorspiel * (1937-38). 

13. ' Trompetcrmusik ‘ for brass & perc. (1940). 

14. Concerto for sirs. (1941). 

16. Symphony No. 1 (1941-42). 

17. ’ Tanrrondo * (194a). 

26. Symphony No. a (1948). 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 
11. Concerto (1939)* 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
4. String Quartet No. 1 («937>- 
3. Sextet for clar., sirs. & pf. (1937). 

15. a Little Suites for a recorders < 1941). 

91. String Quartet No. a (1943). 

74. Quintet for wind insts. (1943). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

18. Sonata (1943-44). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

1. ' Einc ganz kleine Suite ’ (1935). 

2. Theme, 8 Variations and Double Fugue (1935). 

3. Sonata (1936). 

20. ' Rhapsodic * (1943). 

23. 1 Tanzsuitc ’ ('945)- 

ORGAN MUSIC 

to. Variations on an Original Theme (1938). 

SONGS 

7. 3 Songs (1938). 
la. 3 Songs (i939). 

19. 4 Songs (1945). 

H. R. 


SCHISM A. See Intervals. 
SCHJELDERUP, Gerhard (Rosenkrone) 

(A. Christiansand, 17 Nov. 1859; d. Bencdikt- 
beuern, Bavaria, 29 July 1933). 

Norwegian composer and author. He 
studied in Paris in 1878-88 with Franchomme 
(cello) and Massenet (composition), and later 
with Felix Mottl at Carlsruhe. His creative 
gifts tending mainly in the direction of opera, 
for which there was at that time no outlet in 
his own country, he settled in Germany. 
When he was thirty-three he succeeded in 
having his first stage work produced at the 
Tonkiinstlerfcst of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musikverein at Munich under Hermann Levy. 
His literary attainments enabled him to write 
his own librettos, some in Norwegian, some in 
German; several were afterwards translated 
from one of these languages into the other. 

Schjelderup’s operas are distinguished by 
warmth of feeling and by richness and variety 
of texture, brilliance of orchestration and a 
flair for dramatic effects derived as much from 
musical contrivance as from stage situation. 
In * The Scarlet Pimpernel', for instance, 
songs of the French Revolution (the ‘ Car¬ 
magnole ’,' Qa ira ' and the ' Marseillaise ’) are 
combined in counterpoint. There is a scene 
in which Nancy Storace sings an aria offstage 
while a tense dramatic situation is enacted in 
from, and elsewhere Morley’s ‘ Now is the 
month of maying ’ is sung over a background 
of different music. 

The following is a list of the operas: 

' Sonntagmorgcn *. prod. Munich, 9 May 1893. 

* Norwcgitche Hochzeit \ prod. Prague. German 

Theatre. 17 Mar. 1900; in Norwegian, ai 
* Bruderovet Odo, 1920. „ , 

' Fruhlinginacht \ prod. Dresden, l May 1908; ,n 
Norwegian, as * Vaarnat \ Oslo. 31 Auf. 19*3 
(with a 1-act Christmas play with music, to 
hellig Aften '); revived in enlarged 3-acl version 
as ' Liebesnachte \ Lubeck. 18 Oct. 1934 )* . . 

' Sturmvogel \ prod. Schwerin, 19 Sept. 1928: ,n 
orig. German, Oslo, spring 1927. 

* Beyond Sun and Moon * (not prod.). 

* A People in Need * (not prod.). j.fWv*. 

* The Scarlet Pimpernel \ based on Baroness d Orcyrs 

novel (not prod.). 

Other works for the stage are a dream-play 

* Gewittcmacht und Morgenrote ', a dramatic 

fairy-tale * Sampo Lappclill ’ and a fairy-tale 
ballet * Wunderhorn also incidental music 
for Gjellerup’s ‘ Offerildenc’, Strindbergs 
' Dromspcl * and other plays. , 

Further works include ‘ St. Olav’s Cantata , 

2 Symphonies, symphonic poems ' A Summer 
Night on the Fjord ’ and ‘ Brand (based on 
Ibsen’s drama) ; ‘ Norwegian Suite , Christ¬ 
mas Suite ’ and 2 other suites for orchestra 
(‘ Sunrise over Himalaya ’ and Spring 
Frolic’); a string Quartet, a pianoforte mo, 

instrumental pieces, songs, etc. .. .r 

As an author Schjelderup made himsei 
known not only by his librettos, but also by a 
biography of Grieg (with Walter N.cmann, 
1903, enlarged Norwegian ed. 1908), anoth 
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of Wagner (1908) and a History of Norwegian 
Music (with O. M. Sandvik, 1921). e. b. 

Schlaf, Johannes. Stt Berg (Alban, song). Schoen¬ 
berg fsoug). 

Schlechta, Fran* von. Stt Schubert (7 tones). 

Schlegel, August Wilhelm von. Stt Schubert 

(7 »ontjs). 

Schlegel, Christian. Stt Leopold I (• Vcrmeinte 
Brueder- uod Schwesierliebe *, incid. m.). 

Schlegel, Friedrich von. Stt Schubert (16 soon). 

SCHLEIFER (Ger.-slide). Sre Orna¬ 
ments , A (iii). 

SCHLESINGER. German family of music 
publishers active in Berlin and Paris. 

(1) Adolf Martin Schlesingcr ( b . ? ; d. 

Berlin, 1839). He founded the Berlin firm 
as Schlcsingersche Buch- und Musikalicnhand- 
lung in 1U10. He was a man of original 
character and great ability. Among the 
principal works issued by him was the edition 
of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion, one of the 
fruits of Mendelssohn’s revival of it (it Mar. 
1829), which Schlesingcr brought out. accord¬ 
ing to his favourite expression, " for the 
honour of the house It was announced in 
Sept. 1829 and published soon afterwards 
both in full anti vocal score. He also founded 
the 1 Berlinerallgemeine musikalischr/.citung’, 
whith, untki «».* editorship ol \. B. Marx, 
had for seven years (1824-30) much inlluencc 
for good in Germany. 

(2) Moritz (Maurice Adolf) Schlesingcr 

(b. Berlin, ? ; d. Baden-Baden, Feb. 1871), 
son of the preceding. He left Berlin and 
in 1819 entered the liookv-lling house «.f Bos- 
sange pirt in Paris. In 1823 he endeavoured 
to found a similar business for himself. Police 
diflicultirs prevented him from carrying out 
his intention, and he founded, in 1834’ a music 
business instead which soon look a leading 
place among French publishers. He brought 
his German tastes with him, as well as an 
unusual degree of enterprise. His first serious 
effort was an edition of Mozart's operas in 
vocal score, for which Horace Vcrnct de¬ 
signed th. title-page. This was followed bv 
editions of the 44 complete ” works of Beet¬ 
hoven, Weber, Hummel, etc., and a * Collec¬ 
tion dc chefs-d’cruvre’ in twenty-four volumes. 
He published also the full scores of Meyer¬ 
beer's ‘ Robert ’ and 4 Lcs Huguenots’, 

I lalevy's ‘ L'ftclair ’, 4 La Juivc’, 4 Lcs 
Mousquetaires 4 La Rcine de Chypre 
‘Guido et Gincvra' and 4 Charles VI \ 
Donizetti’s 4 La Favorite’, Berlioz’s 4 Sym- 
plionie fantastique * and overture 4 Le Carna- 
val romain ’, the arrangements made by 
Wagner, the chamber music of Onslow. 
Rcissiger, and a host of other pieces of all 
descriptions. Among the educational works 
tile 4 Method,- des method,s ’ is conspicuous. 
On 5 Jan. 1834 he issued the first number of 
the 4 Gazette musicale ’, which in a few 
months was united to the 4 Revue musicale 
and ran a useful and successful course till it« 


expiry in 1880. In 1846 Schlesingcr sold the 
business to Brandus and Dufour, and retired 
to Baden-Baden. The music stock eventually 
went into the possession ofjoubert of Paris. 

(3) Heinrich Schlcsinger (b . Berlin, 
1807; d. Berlin, 14 Dec. 1879), brother of 
the preceding. He carried on the Berlin 
business till his death. He founded the 4 Echo ’ 
m 1851, a periodical which remained in his 
hands till 1864, when it was sold to R. Lienau. 

SCHLESINGER, Kathleen (b. Hollywood 
nr. Belfast, 27 June 1862; d. London, 18 
Apr. 1953). 

Irish musical scholar. She made a special 
study of instruments, on which she con¬ 
tributed an extensive and learned scries to 
the 4 Encyclopaedia Britannica * as well as a 
chapter to the ‘Oxford History of Music’. 
A useful handbook, 4 Instruments of the 
Modem Orchestra ', appeared in 1910. In 
her later years she devoted careful research to 
the pipe instruments of ancient Greek, the 
result of which was a weighty volume, 4 The 
Greek Aulos’, published in 1939; but its 
findings have been controverted in some par¬ 
ticulars by other scholars, including Francis 
Galpin and I lenry George Fanner. r. n . 

SCHLICK, Arnolt (the elder) (b. Bo- 
hernia, e. 1460; d. Heidelberg, ? ). 

German-Bohemian organist, lutenist, writer 
on the organ and corn|x»»er. Like Paumann 
of Nuremberg he was blind, though probably 
not before about 1510. He was a member of 
the court chapel at Heidelberg before 1511 
holding the |mst of organist to the Count 
I alatinc. I Ic died some time after 1517. 

In the fourth book of the 4 Micrologus ’ 
d 5 ' 7 ). dedicated to Schlick, “ musico con- 
summatissimo, at Palatini Principis organislc 
probat ism mo ", Oraithoparcus thus apostro- 
Dhizn him ? 1 


rrom your sentence no inan will enter *m»e.ile • »«• 
Sr.rfT,n orTub'Si’er in 

H Z: J P ra ciiie, hut 

ci 

Schlick himself states in the preface to his 
I abulaturen that he made tours through 
Germany and Holland, winning much renown 
as an organist, an,I that he was at Worms i,. 
> 495 . at the time that the Knchitag was held 
tlurr. I wo of Schlick’s works are still in 
existence, the first on organs and organists, 

in., S M?, n< ’ 3 V r U "r r ° f ° rgan and ,ulc Pieces 
in ublaturc. Hie former was called • 

' Don land’s translation (1609^. 
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SCHLICK (Amolt) 
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meyster ArnoU Schlicken, Pfalzgauischen Organisten 
arilich vcrfasst. . . . [15". small 410, 30 pp.] 1 

The only copy known lacks the page at the 
end which would have given the name of the 
publisher, but there is little doubt that it was 
printed by Peter Schoffer at Mainz. It deals 
with the materials to be used for the con¬ 
struction of an organ, its erection, the tuning 
of the pipes and other technical and theo¬ 
retical matters, to which are added a descrip¬ 
tion of the organs then in existence and 
some allusions to the music of the period. 
Ellis, in his paper on the history of musical 
pitch read before the Society of Arts, 3 Mar. 
1880, referred to this book as being of great 
use in showing the relation between very 
high and very low church pitch, and the 
method of tuning before the invention of 
mean-tone temperament. He notes also the 
curious fact that Schlick recommended both 
the very sharp and the very flat pitch, and 
for the same reason, consideration of the con¬ 
venience of both singer and organist using the 
old ecclesiastical modes, that is, consideration 
of the compass of the voice and of ease in 
fingering. This appears to account for the 
high and low pitches in the earlier period of 
church pitch. 

Schlick’s work is mentioned in Virdung's 
‘ Musica gctutscht ’ (1511)*: 

Dann ich neulich ein tracletlin han geleien. da* itt 
dcr spicgel alter organitten vnn orgelmacher intitultert 
odcr genannt, darin find ich in dem andrrn capilel. 
das er sprit In dcr organist well dann per fictam muticam 
spilen, weste der sclb von den dreyen geichtechten tu 
sagen er wurd sye, nil fictam musicam nennen. dann das 
cr maynt fictam musicam syn. das ist cromaticum genus 
. . . man soil ihn aber verzeihen dann er hat et uber- 
sehen, ists augen schuld, oder der spicgel ist dunckel 
worden, . . . 

These remarks on his use of the term musica 
ficta did not at all please Schlick, and in 
return he made a long attack on Virdung in 
his preface to the ' Tabulaturen published 
the year after. There arc only two copies 
known of this important work, one in the 
Leipzig Municipal Library, the other, without 
title-page, in the Berlin State Library. The 
full title is 

Tabulaturen etlicher lobgesang vnd lidlcin vff die 
orgeln vn lauten, ein theil mil zweicn stimen zu zwicken 
vn die drit dartzu singen, etlich on gesangk mil dreien, 
von Arnolt Schlicken Pialzgauitchen Churfurstlichen 
Organistcn tabulirl, vn in den truck in d'vrsprung- 
klich en stadt dcr truckerei zu Nleintz wie hie nach voIgt 
verordnet. (On last page) Getruckt zu Mentz durch 
Peter SchofTcrn. Vff Sant Mattheis Abent. Anno 1319 
(small obi. 410, 83 pp. unnumbered). 

It contains fourteen organ pieces, twelve 

1 ' Mirror of organ-builders and organists, very use¬ 
ful to all foundations and churches which possess or 
order organs. excellently composed by the celebrated 
and gifted master A. S.. organist to the Palatinate. 
Eitner reprinted the whole work in the M.f.M. (1869). 
giving a facsimile of the engraved title-page. A reprint 
in modem language was issued by Ernst Flade (Mainz. 
1933 ). and one of the original by Paul Smets with a 
facsimile reproduction (Mainz. J 937 )- 

• Stt Eitner’s reprint, p. E. IV. v. 


songs with lute accompaniment and three 
pieces for lute. 1 They are preceded by a 
letter from Schlick’s son Amolt, asking 
his father to make him a collection of organ 
and lute music; it is dated St. Catherine’s 
Day 1511, and an answer from his father 
promising to do so, although he has become 
blind, is dated St. Andrew’s Day 1511. 
Some satirical verses about Virdung follow. 

Schlick’s method of arranging songs, some 
with one voice-part and two lutes accompany¬ 
ing, others for three lutes only, is noted by 
Ambros 4 as being rather remarkable at that 
early date. Two examples were transcribed 
and published by Wilhelm Tappcrt. 5 Schlick’s 
volume is also the earliest appearance in 
print of organ pieces in the German tablature, 
for Ammerbach’s ‘ Tabulaturbuch * was not 
published until 1571, and Bernhard Jobin’s 
work appeared in 1572. The organ pieces 
are all taken from sacred vocal compositions, 
but are arranged with intelligence and artistic 
feeling, and with a musicianly touch that 
shows a genuine sense of instrumental com¬ 
position ; the next step in advance was to be 
taken later on by Buus, Willacrt and others, 
in their ‘ Ricercari ’ for the organ. 6 

In the Hcilbronn " Gymnasium ” Library 
is a manuscript parlbook with the bass only 
of a 3-part song, * Mi, mi ’, by Arnolt Schlick. 
A manuscript, 4 Mus. Thcoret.’ 40, 57 * 
written between 1533 and 1540, in the Berlin 
State Library, contains a treatise, 4 Dc musica 
poctica ’, which has been ascribed to ArnoU 
Schlick the younger, because of the initials 
A. S. attached to it. It is described by 
H. Bcllermann 7 , who gives a facsimile of one 
of the musical examples in it, a 4-part setting 
by Isaac ; it is interesting because the different 
parts arc distinguished by different ^olouo. 
the soprano and bass being written in red, 
the alto in green and the tenor in black ink. 

c. s., adds. 

SCHLICK, Johann Conrad {b. Munster, 
c. 1759; d. Gotha, 1825). 

German violoncellist and composer, n 
was at the episcopal chapel of Munster un 
1776, when he went to Gotha as court musi¬ 
cian. He toured a great deal as virtuoso an 
in 1785 married the violinist Regina Stnn ■ 
sacchi. He composed symphonies, concerto , 
chamber music, etc., but only a few of 
concertos and sonatas for cello and ^ 
string quartets are still extant. 


* Eitner reprinted (M.f.M. 
and two lute composition*. 


E. V. d. S. 


,869) « hc org4 ° 


* • Ceachichte der Mujik .HI. fig- .. No. 10 

» * Sang u. Klaneau*alterZe.t ^ 

from * Tabulaturen \ an organ arrangement n Q 
part writing of * Maria zart \ w« | A" », 96. 
Ritter * * Zur Geschichte de* Orge p rU O^.- . Alte 
Organ competition* will be found 10 Straus 
Meis.erde*Orgelspte^- h . chic ^ IaJ|romenU lmu..k 


im XVLJahiSundert * 0 » 7 g 

» ' Der Contrapunct 


(1862). p. 98 - 
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SCHLICK, Rudolf (b . ? ; d. ? ). 

German 16th-century writer on music. He 
was a doctor of medicine and lived at Meissen, 
publishing the following work at Speyer: 

Rodholffi Schlickii R Exercitttio, qua musicn origo 
pruna, cullus atiliquioimus. digniias maxima, el rmolu- 
mcnla. quae lam animo quam corpori liumano confer I 
summa. breviter ac dilucid* exponuntur. Spirac, i>pi» 
Bernard! Albini [1588, 8vo. pp. 48). 

A copy is in the Bodleian Library, with 
“ Robcrtus Burton, 1600 ” on the Ily-Icaf, 
probably the author of the ‘ Anatomy of 
Melancholy \ c. s. 

SCHLOESSER, Carl Wilhelm Adolph 
(b. Darmstadt, i Feb. 1830; </. Great Book- 
ham, Surrey, 10 Nov. 1913). 

German pianist and composer. He was 
educated by his father. Louis Schloesscr, and 
in 1847 established himself at Frankfort o/M. 
In 1854 he went to England and settled in 
London as an esteemed teacher. He was a 
professor at the R.A.N 1 . until his retirement 
in 1903. He published both in England and 
Germany a gn at number of pianoforte works, 
both solo and duel, including a suite dedicated 
to Cipriani Potter and a si t of twenty-four 
studies, many songs and vocal pieces, and 
many larger works arc in manuscript. His 
Schumann Evenings in 1868 were well known 
and did much to advance the knowledge of 
Schumann in England. c. 

SCHLOESSER, Louis (b. Darmstadt, 17 
Nov. 1800; d. Darmstadt, 17 Nov. 1886). 

German violinist, conductor and composer, 
father of the preceding. He learnt from 
Rinck at Darmstadt and from Se> fried, 
Salieri and Mayseder in Vienna. In due 
time he entered the Paris Conservatoire, 
attending the violin class of Krrut/er and the 
Composition class of I.esucur. He then went 
to Darmstadt and became lirst leader and then 
conductor of the court orchestra. His works 
comprise five operas, among them * Das Lcben 
em Iraum ’, after Calderon (1839) and 4 Die 
Braut dcs Herzogs’ (1847), a melodrama, 
music to Goethe’s 4 Faust ’, a Mass, a ballet 
and a quantity of instrumental music of all 
descriptions. c 

.SCHLOEZER, Boris de ( b . Vitebsk, 8 
Dec. 1884). 

Russian critic. He first showed special 
interest in Skriabin, who had become his 
brother-in-law by marriage to his sister 
Tatiana. Later on he turned his attention 
more particularly to Stravinsky, having settled 
m Paris in 1920 and come into personal con¬ 
tact with that composer. His books on both 
Skriabin and Stravinsky are rather marred In¬ 
dependence on their own views of themselves', 
though interesting in many ways as reflections 
of their personalities; but he has written 
more independent criticism, both in Russian 
and in french. p „ 


SCHLUSNUS, Heinrich (b . Braubach 
o/Rhine, 6 Aug. 1888; d. Frankfort o/M., 19 
June 1952). 

German baritone singer. He studied 
music at Frankfort o/M. He originally 
intended to follow the career of a postal official 
of the higher grade, but finally decided for 
opera and made a successful dtbul at Ham¬ 
burg in 1915. In the same year he was 
engaged at the theatre of Nuremberg. In 
1917 he became lyric baritone of the Berlin 
State Opera. Schlusnus also won great 
successes in the concert-hall, both as a soloist 
in oratorios and as an interpreter of songs. 

k. c. 

B,BL ‘ Haudrreien um Heinrich Schlusnus 4 (Berlin, 

SCHMEDES, Erik (b. Gjentoftc nr. Copen¬ 
hagen, 27 Aug. 1866; d. Vienna, 23 Mar. 
*D 3 »)- 

Danish tenor singer. He studied with 
various teachers in Germany and Austria, 
and with Padilla in Paris, before making 
a brilliant debut at Wiesbaden in 1891. 
Singing as a light or lyric tenor, lie went on to 
Nuremberg in 1894 and to Dresden in 1896; 
but two years later, when lie began his long 
career at the Vienna Imperial Opera, he 
attacked the heavier dramatic and Wagnerian 
parts with signal success. The result was his 
engagement for Bayreuth in 1899. and he sang 
there for several years. His production and 
style were remarkable for ease and polish, the 
quality of his voice very pleasing, and he was 
an excellent actor. Hi K 

SCHMELTZL (Schmcltzcl), Wolfgang 
(6. Kcmnat, Upper Palatinate, ? ; d. ? ). 

German 16th-century musical editor. He 
was at first a Protestant cantor at Am berg, 
where he married, but eventually forsook his 
wife and children and became a Roman priest. 
About !5jo he was a schoolmaster in Vienna 
and in 1544 issued the l»ook by which he is 
known, a collection of 44 Quodlibcts ” for four 
and five voices, as well as folksongs of the 
time. The title is ‘ Guter selt/amcr vnd 
kunstreicher teutscher Gesang, sondcrlich 
ctlichc kunstliche (^uodlibct, Schlacht (bei 
Pavia;, vnd dergleichen mil 4 oder 5 stim- 

men-’ It was printed at Nuremberg in 

four part-books. Copies are in Be rlin, in the 
B.M. and elsewhere. j. A> , _ M 

B,Bl LXXX. tN,E, ' ,> ’ EL * A ’ A,UcIc in S - , M G.. Vol. 

SCHMELZER (VON EHRENRUFF), 
(Anton) Andreas {b. Vienna, 26 Nov. iG-yc 
d. \ lenna, 17 Oct. 1701). 

Austrian violinist and composer. He was 
the son of Johann Heinrich Schmelzer and 
irom 1671 to 1700 violinist in the Court Chape! 
in \ icnna. E 

B| »L. — Sff ScHMltZER. J. H. 

«/* Draghi (A., ballet m. f or D.’j opera,). 
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SCHMELZER (VON EHRENRUFF), 
Johann Heinrich ( b . Vienna, c. 1623; d. 
Vienna, c. Feb. 1680). 

Austrian composer, father of the preceding. 
He was chamber musician in the Court Chapel 
in Vienna from 1 Oct. 1649 to 1670, was pro¬ 
moted to the post of vice CapcllmeisUr on 1 Jan. 
1671 and to that of CapellmeisUr on 1 Oct. 1679. 
He wrote ballet music for the operas given at 
court, especially those by Draghi, vocal and 
instrumental works of various kinds and 
sonatas for violin unaccompanied or with 
continuo. Many of his works remained in 
manuscript; among those published are the 
following: 

‘ Duodena selectarum sonatarum ' for 3 vns. & continuo 
(Nuremberg. 1659). 

' Sacro-profanus conccntus musicus sonatas for vn., 
viols & trombones (1663). 

6 ‘ Sonate unarum fidium ’ for solo vn. (1664). 

Fanfares for Dertali’s festival play 1 La contesa dell’ aria 
e dell' acqua ’ (1667). publ. as * Arie per il ballclto 
a cavalli \ 

A * Missa nuptialis ’ is in D.T.O., XLIX, 
xxv, 1, ed. by Guido Adler. e. b. 

Bibl. — Nettl, P.. Article in Z.M.W., VII. 

Wbllesz, E., * Die Ballettsuiten von J. H. und A. A. 
Schmelzer' (Vienna, 1914). 

Stt alio Draghi (A., ballet m. for D.’s operas). 

SCHMID, Anton (b. Pihl nr. Lcipa, Bo¬ 
hemia, 30 Jan. 1787; d. Baden nr. Vienna, 
July 1857). 

Austrian music librarian and author. He 
entered the Vienna Imperial Library in 1818, 
became “ scriptor ” in 1819 and custodian 
in 1844. His department as a writer was the 
history and literature of music and hymns. 
He contributed to the following works : Ferdi¬ 
nand Wolf’s ‘ Obcr die Lais, Scquenzen und 
Lcichc’ (Heidelberg, 1841); Becker's 1 Darstcl- 
lung der musikalischen Literatur ’ (supp., 
Leipzig, 1839); A. Schmidt’s ‘ Allgemeine 
Wiener musikalischc Zeitung ’ (from 1842 to 
1848); Dchn’s ' Cacilia ’ (Mainz, from 1841 
to 1848) ; and the ‘ Ostcrrcichische Blatter 
fur Literatur und Kunst ’ (1844, 1845). 
His independent works arc : * Ottaviano dei 
Petrucci di Fossombrone ’ (Vienna, 1845); 

‘ Joseph Haydn und Nicolo Zingarclli \ 
proving that Haydn was the author of the 
Austrian national hymn (Vienna, 1847); 

‘ Christoph Willibald Ritter von Gluck * 
(Leipzig, 1854); also a work on chess, ‘Tscha- 
turangavidjd ’ (Vienna, 1847). 

To Schmid, in the first instance, is due the 
orderly and systematic arrangement of the 
musical archives of the court library. In 
recognition of his unwearied industry and 
research he was made a member of many 
learned societies in different parts of Europe. 

c. P. P. 

SCHMID, Bernhard (sen.) (b. Stras¬ 
bourg, 1520 ; d. Strasbourg, ? 1592). 

Alsatian organist and composer. He was 
organist at St. Thomas’s Church in his native 


town in 1560 and in 1564-92 of the Cathe¬ 
dral. He wrote two books of organ pieces in 
tablature (1577), including arrangements of 
motets by Lassus, Crecquillon, Arcadelt and 
others. E . v . d . 8> 

SCHMID, Bernhard (jun.) (b. Strasbourg, 

1548; f ? )• 

Alsatian organist and composer, son of the 
preceding. He succeeded his father both at 
St. Thomas’s Church and at the Cathedral 
of Strasbourg and published a book in organ 
tablature of preludes, toccatas, motets, can¬ 
zonets, madrigals and fugues in 4-6 parts 
(•607). E . v. d. s. 

SCHMID, Erich (b. Balsthal, Canton Solo- 
thurn, 1 Jan. 1907). 

Swiss conductor and composer. His musical 
studies took him from Solothurn to Frankfort 
o/M., when in 1928 he obtained the Frankfort 
Mozart Prize. In 1930-31 he was a pupil 
of Schoenberg in Berlin. After nearly three 
years’ work with the south-west German 
radio (1931-33), he returned to Switzerland 
and settled at Glarus, where he was musical 
director until 1949. In the summer of that 
year he was invited to succeed Andrcac as 
conductor of the Tonhalle orchestra and the 
mixed choir of Zurich. He is particularly 
uccessful as a conductor of modern music. 

As a composer Schmid is committed to 
Schoenberg's twelve-note technique, which 
he employs sometimes strictly and sometimes 
more freely. His works, mainly chamber 
music, favour small forms and dramatic- 
lyrical expression, avoiding the baroque 
contrapuntal styles. Among his works arc the 
following: 

3 Movements for oreh.. Op. 3. 

7 Suites for wind band & perc., Op. 7 - 

* Rilke-Suite ' for voice & chamber orch., Op. 9 . 

Suing Quartet. 

Trio for vn.. cello & pf. 

* Noiturno ' for oboe, dar., vn. & cello. 

* Kleines Hauskonzert' for voice & var. mitt, 
a Sonatinas of vn. & pf. 

Rhapsody for dar. & pf. _ 

* Michelangelo-Gesance ' for baritone & pf., Op. «». 

Also unaccomp. choruses, pf. pieces and an arrange¬ 
ment of Debussy's * Six Epigraphes antiques for orch. 

Schmid also wrote a study of Schoenberg’s 
string quartets (Schweiz. Mus. Ztg., 1 934 )* 

K. V. F. 

SCHMID, Ernst Fritz (b. Tubingen, 7 
Mar. 1904). 

German musicologist. He began by study¬ 
ing natural science at the Universities o! 
Tubingen and Gottingen, 1922-24, but m 
1924 he went to the State Academy of Music 
at Munich, where he remained until 1927. 
when he took a course in musicology at me 
University of Freiburg i/B., then at that 01 
Vienna, 1928-29, and lastly at that of Tubin¬ 
gen. where he took the Ph.D. degree in 1929 - 
In 1934 he became lecturer in musicology at 
the University of Graz —where he also con¬ 
ducted the concerts —and teacher of musical 
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history at the Conservatory of the Styrian 
Musical Society. In 1935-37 he was Professor 
and Musical Director at the University of his 
native town. Later he worked privately as a 
musical scholar and choral conductor at 
Amorbach, Wurzburg and Augsburg, and 
after doing war service in 1940-45, at Otto- 
beuren in Bavaria. His published works 
include: 

BOOKS 

G. Ph. F.. Bach und seine Kammermusik ' (Cassel. 

1931). 

Josef Haydn: ein Budi von Heimat und Vorfahren ' 
(Cassel, 1934). 

* W. A. Moran * (Lubeck. 1935). 

' Ein schwabischn Morartbuch ' (Stuttgart, 1947). 

ARTICLES 

* Josef Haydn und C. Ph. E. Bach’ (Z.M.W.. XIV 

' 93 *>. 

’ Joief Haydn und die Flotenuhr * (lor. til.). 

Ileethoyeni Baehkenntnis' (• Neuct Beethoven-Johr- 
bueh , V, 1935). 

' Cluck - Sur/er • Morart: neue Zusammenhange ' 
(Z.M.W., 1938). 

•Ham Leo Hauler und seine Bmder* (Zeiischr. d« 
IliitoriMhen Vereins fur Schwaben. Vol. LIV 

KJ40). 

' Vf ‘. und dj ’ geistlkbe Augsburg' 

LV/LN I. I 94 i- 43 l. 

Also numerous new edition, of works by Lechner 
Uoiemnullcr, Leopold Moran, Haydn, C. P. L Ba,h’ 
Bruckner, Ac. R B ’ 

Schmid, Hermann. *r 1 huille Theuerdank 

opera). 

SCHMIDL, Carlo ( 5 . Trieste, 7 Oct. 
1859; d. Trieste, Oct. 1943). 

Italian musicologist and publisher. He 
studied the violin and composition with his 
father, an orchestral conductor, but gave up 
all thoughts of a musical career, becoming 
associated with a Trieste linn of music sellers 
and publishers which in 1889 became the 
Stahiliincnto C. Schtnidl & C At. It organized 
classical and celebrity concerts and published 
a number of compositions, including some 
works by Busoni. 

Schtnidl organized the museum connected 
with the Teatro Verdi and published mono- 
graphs on Schumann and Simone Mavr. Ilis 
most important rontribution to musicology, 
however, is the ' Dizionario universale dei 
musicisti the most reliable and comprehen¬ 
sive work of its kind in the Italian language. 
A supplementary volume appeared in 1947- 
*938). r. B.. adds. 

SCI ,MIDT Bernhard. Swim 

( l ather .'smith ”). 

Schmidt.Decener, F. *e Eicl.er ('Poob 
Iflltar . mod. m.t. '* n 

SCHMIDT, Franz (6. Presshurg, 22 Dec. 

i **74 i <!• Pcrchtoldsdorf nr. Vienna, 11 Feb 

1939 ). 

Austrian cellist, organist, pianist and com¬ 
poser. lie had a hard struggle in his youth, 
but contrived to attend the Vienna Conserva¬ 
tory m 1889-96, studying composition, o-llo 
and organ playing. At the age of twenty-two 
he was appointed cellist in the Vienna Court 
Opera orchestra, to which he belonged for 

VOL. VII 


fourteen years. In 1910 he gave up this post 
to accept an invitation to join the Vienna 
Music Academy as professor of the pianoforte. 
In 1925 he was appointed director of this 
institution. He also won successes as a concert 
pianist. Attacked by a mortal disease, he 
retired in 1937 in order to devote his remaining 
time to creative work. On his sixtieth birth¬ 
day the University of Vienna conferred the 
hon. Ph.D. on him. 

Schmidt, who has been acclaimed by some 
as the most important Austrian composer of 
his time, continued in his works the traditions 
of Schubert and Bruckner. Among his works 
his symphonies are the most important, 
and the chief interest of his operas lies in the 
purely instrumental parts. His orchestral 
style, although compact, is rich in colour and 
full of variety. k. g., adds. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

' Xour-Dame * (lib. by Composer & Leopold Wilk. 
bawd on \icior Hugo'* novel), prod. Vienna, 
Court Opera. 1 Apr. 1914. 

r rede*undit' (lib. bv Bruno Warden & L M. Welle- 
rn.n.ky, after Feli* Dahn), prod Berlin. Stale 
Opera. ia Dee. 19a*. 

CHORAL WORKS 

' Dai Buch mil ueben Siegeln % oratorio (1933-37). 
(-aniau fur solo voices chorus. orch. & organ (un¬ 
finished. completed by R. Wanner). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Symphony No. 1, L mi. (1896 99). 
symphony No. a. E? ma. (1911 it). 

Svmphonv No. 3. A ma. (1928). 

\ ar.ations on a Hungarian Hussar Song {1930). 
(.nacoime, CS mi. (1931 ; orch. of ihe organ work of 

Symphony No. 4. C ma. (1933). 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 

CkmceMo^No. 1 (Variation* on a Theme by Beethoven) 
Concerto No. a. E? ma. (1934). 1 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Sirin* Quartet No. i, A ma. (1925). 

Pf. Quintet. G ma. (1926).' 

Sirin* Quartet No. 2. G ma. (1929). 

ma.. for clar., vn.. viola, cello & pf. 

Qumiei. A ma.. for clar.. vn.. viola, cello & pf. (1938).' 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

' Drei kleme Phantaiieiiucke ' (1892). 

PIANOFORTE OK HARPSICHORD 

Toccata. D mi. (1938). 

ORGAN WORKS 

Variationi and Fugue on an original theme (fanfares 

'Zh ..V.rSlv ! 5 l,9,6 - a " Ui ' 

Toccata. C ma. (1924). 

PreluJe and Fu*ue. E> ma. (1924). 

Chaconne. Cj mi. (192s). 

4 Cnorale Preludes (1926). 

Fujue. F ma. ' 1927). 

Prelude and Fuffue. C ma. (1927). 

! n * f , naru in all these works were orieinallJ 
wS2?n*^i' hr !r f ' k"" 1 hr,n ' intended for Paid 
b* F Wuhrer ' W * r,an * fd for »"*» hand, 

(«9J) hC,e “ *** * Vmi0n ' f ° r Wind ,n “ , • alonc 
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SCHMITT 


4 small Preludes and Fugues (1929). 

Chorale Prelude on " Got! erhalte ”, with wind ad lib. 
0933 )- 

Prelude and Fugue, A ma., * Christmas Pastoral' 
( 1934 ). 

Toccata and Fugue, A <j ma. (1935). 

*Fuga solemnis with 6 horns, 6 trumpets, 3 trombs., 
tuba & drums (1939). 

Bibl.— Liess, Andreas, ’Franz Schmidt: Lebcn und 
SchalTen ’ (Graz, 1951). 

Schmidt, Georg Philipp. Set Schubert (song). 
jSchmidt, Giovanni. S/e Donizetti (3 libs.). Rossini 
(4 libs.). 

SCHMIDT-GC^RG, Joseph (b. Ruding- 
hausen nr. Dortmund, 13 Mar. 1897). 

German musicologist. He studied at Bonn 
University, where he took the Ph.D. degree in 
1926. In 1927 he became assistant in the 
Beethoven Archives at Bonn and in 1945 their 
director. Having taught musical science at 
Bonn University since 1930, he was appointed 
professor in 1938. His works include : 

4 Unbckanntc Manuskriptc zu Beethovens weltlicher 
und geistlicher Gesangsmusik * (Bonn, 1928). 

’ Das rheinitchc Volkslicd (Dusseldorf. 193a). 

* Katalog der Hands*Britten det Beelhoven-Hauses und 
Becthov en-Archivs * (Bonn, 1933). 

‘Nicolas Gombert. Kapellmeister Kaiser Karls V: 
Lcben und NVerk ’ (Bonn, 1937). 

E. B. 

SCHMIDT, Gustav (b. Weimar, 1 Sept. 
1816; d. Darmstadt, 11 Feb. 1882). 

German conductor and composer. He 
studied with Hummel, Eberwcin and Lobe at 
Weimar, and with Mendelssohn at Leipzig. 
In 1841-44 he was theatrical conductor at 
Brno, and subsequently he was at Wurzburg, 
Wiesbaden, Frankfort o/M. (1851-61), Leip¬ 
zig, and eventually at Darmstadt in the same 
capacity. 

Schmidt wrote several operas, of which the 
fresh and melodious 4 Prinz Eugcn * (Frank¬ 
fort, 1847) and 4 Weibcrtrcue ’ (produced by 
Liszt at Weimar in 1858) were very popular 
throughout Germany for many years. 4 La 
Rdole ’ (Breslau, 1863) and 4 Alibi * (Weimar, 
1880) were less successful. His further works 
include incidental music for a Christmas play 
by A. W. Hesse (after Dickens), songs and 
male-voice choruses which were popular in 
their time. 

As a conductor Schmidt was one of Wag¬ 
ner’s early champions: he first introduced 
4 Tannhauscr ’ and 4 Lohengrin * to Frankfort. 

A. L. 

Schmidt, Hans. See Brahms (4 <onp). 

SCHMIDT-ISSERSTEDT, Hans ( 4 . Ber¬ 
lin, 5 May 1900). 

German conductor. He studied composition 
under Schrckcr and took the Ph.D. degree 
with a dissertation on the influence of the 
Italians on Mozart’s early operas. His career 
as conductor was begun at the operas of 
Wuppertal, Rostock and Darmstadt. In 1935 
he was appointed first conductor of the 
Hamburg State Opera and in 1943 he became 
director of the Deutsches Opernhaus in Berlin. 
In 1945, after the war, he joined Radio 


Hamburg as conductor-in-chicf and founded 
the symphony orchestra of Nordwcstdeutscher 
Rundfunk, which under him soon became one 
of Germany’s leading symphonic orchestras. 
In 1951 he visited Britain with his orchestra 
and since 1945 has fulfilled engagements in 
practically every European and overseas 
musical centre. In 1953 he undertook an 
extensive tour of Australia. As a composer 
he has produced a comic opera, 4 Hassan 
gewinnt ’, several orchestral works, chamber 
music and songs. w. k. b. 

SCHMIDT, Johann Christoph (b . Ho- 
henstein, 1664; d. Dresden, 13 Apr. 1728). 

German organist and composer. After 
holding appointments as teacher of the choir¬ 
boys and second organist at the Dresden court, 
he was sent to Italy for further studies. In 
1696 he became vice Kapellmeister, and in 
1698 he succeeded Strungk as Kapellmeister 
at Dresden. 

In 1719 Schmidt wrote for the Dresden 
court a 44 divertissement dc musique ct de 
dance (sir] ”, 4 Les Quatrc Saisons ’, per¬ 
formed on 23 Sept, at the wedding of Prince 
Augustus of Saxony and the Archduchess 
Maria Joscpha of Austria. Bach appears 
to have thought well of Schmidt, for he copied 
one of his motets. He composed masses, 
motels and other sacred and secular vocal 
and instrumental music, which remained 
mostly in manuscript. a. l. 

Schmidt, Klanirr Ebrrhard Karl. Set Morarl 
(tone). 

SCHMIERER. See Zodiacus. 

SCHMITT. German family of musicians, 
descendants of a cantor at Obcrnburg, Bavaria. 

(1) Aloys Schmitt (b. Erlenbach o/Main, 
26 Aug. 1788; d. Frankfort o/M., 25 July 
1866), pianist, organist and composer. He 
was taught the pianoforte by his father and 
later composition by Andr6 of Oficnbach. In 
1816 he established himself as a teacher of 
the pianoforte at Frankfort o/M. After a few 
successful years there, during which he taugn 
Ferdinand Hiller among others, and much 
travelling, he migrated to Berlin and thence to 
Hanover, where he held the post of court 
organist in 1825-29. He then settled at Frank¬ 
fort again. , 

A. Schmitt composed more than 100 wo 
of all descriptions, including 4 operas, masses, 

2 oratorios, string quartets and pf. pieces a 
studies. The operas are 4 Der Doppelganger 
(Hanover, 1827), 4 Valeria ’ <Mjn»hcun, 
1832), 4 Das Osterfcst zu Paderborn Frank 
fort, 1843) and 4 Die Tochtcr dcr Uuste 

(F (2) >I Jakob Schmitt (b. Obcrnburg, Bavana, 

2 Nov. 1803 ; d. Hamburg, June 1853)- P* 
and composer, brother of the preceding ,^ 
pupil he was. He settled at Hamburg and 
wrote a prodigious amount of music, including 
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many sonatas for the pianoforte, solo and with 
violin, variations, 3 books of studies, etc., in all 
over 300 works. 1 

(3) (Georg) Alois Schmitt ( b . Hanover, 
2 Feb. 1827; d. Dresden, 15 Oct. 1902), com¬ 
poser, pianist and conductor, son of Aloys 
Schmitt (1). While a student of Heidelberg 
University he put himself under Vollwciler 
for a serious study of counterpoint. His first 
attempt at composition was an operetta, 

* Trilby ’, based on Nodier's story, which was 
produced with great success at Frankfort o ( M. 
in 1845. He then passed some years at various 
towns in Germany and in 1856 was called 
by Flotow to Schwerin as Kapfllmtiucr. He 
retired on a pension in 1892 and the following 
year became director of the Mo/artvercin at 
Dresden, for which he edited and completed 
Mozart’s unfinished C minor Mass (K. 427 in 
1901. He had visited London in i860 and 
played before Queen Victoria, and married 
the singer Cornelia Czanyi (1851-1906). 

G. A. Schmitt's works include the operas 

* Das \N underwasscr ’ and * Maien/auber 
incidental music for plays, overtures and other 
orclt. works, a concert piece for oboe & ore h., 
chamber music, pf. works, songs, etc. 

_ c., rev. 

SCHMITT, Florcnt ,b. Blamont, Mcurthe- 
ct-Moscllc, 28 Sept. 1870). 

French composer. As his birth in Lorraine 
and his name imply, there was a Germanic 
admixture in his blood, bui his education was 

purely French. He learnt music as a child, 
hut it was not until he had reached the age of 
seventeen that he Ix-gan to study systematic- 
ally, at Nancy under Henri Hess, the cathedral 
organist, and Gustave Sandre, director of the 
Conservatory. Two years later, in Oct. 1U89, 
he entered the Paris Conservatoire, where he 
was a pupil successively of Dubois and 
Lavignac lor harmony and Massenet and 
I aure lor composition. His course was inter¬ 
rupted by military service, hut in 18*47 he 
obtained the second I'rix dc Rome, with the 
cantata ‘ I redegonde ’, which hr did not 
retain in his catalogue, and the lirst in iyoo 
with * St iniramis *, which became Op. 14 and 
was performed at the Colonnc concert of 11 
Dec. During his statutory three years in Rome 
hr sent home the hrst movement of the piano- 
lortc Quintet, several songs, a symphonic 
poem from the * Ramavana ’ entitled * Combat 
des Kak.sasas ct dclivrancr dc Sita* (which was 
lost in the Hoods of Paris in Jan. 1910,. the 
symphonic Study on Poe's * Haunted Palace * 
the orchestral version of the • Fcuillcts dr 
voyage • (Op. 26), the * Musiqucs de pfein- 
air (Op. 44) and the Psalm XLVU. It « 


‘Afred <lcr Crowe \ meoiiooetl .n .1, 
f 1 e,, "!“\. of ,h ** l>'f«io«Mrv. u no. I,, him k 
Jo , ..,i, n | hilipp Schmidt. 4 i.d il was produced u B*,h 
in iH jo. i.oi at KonigsbcrR. 


clear that he had written a good deal and 
matured considerably by the time he had 
become a Rome student; but it must be 
borne in mind that he was at the Villa Medici 
at an unusually late age. On leaving Rome he 
travelled in Germany and Austria in 1905, 
writing the ‘ Relicts d'Allcmagnc ’ lor piano¬ 
forte duct, and in 1906 lie went as far as 
Turkey, whence he brought back the sym¬ 
phonic poem * Selamlik ’ for military band. 

After Schmitt's return to Paris a concert of 
works by him was given at the Conservatoire 
in Dec. 1906. After that he had a number 
0! successes, notably that of the ballet ‘ La 
Tragedic dc Salomedanced by Loic Fuller at 
the I heatre dt-» Arts on 9 Nov. 1907, and that 
of the Psalin, given at the first large-scale- 
concert of the Societe Musicalc Indepcndantc 
on 9 June 1910. The Quintet, a chamber 
work on an enormous scale and of an ex¬ 
tremely complex thematic structure, was given 
twice with success in Apr. 1909. 

1 rom it' iiKoption in 1909 St hmitt was on 
the committee of the Societe Musicalc Inde- 
pendante, *nd he also served several times on 
that of the Societe Nutionale de Musiquc. On 
the other hand he never occupied any official 
teaching-post, but preferred to devote almost 
Ins whole energies to composition. A certain 
amount ol his time was given up to criticism, 
,n ‘ ? France ’ (1913-14), * Lc Courricr 

musical and ‘ Le Fcnips * (from 1919) and in 
various musical journals. On 25 Jan. 1936 he 
was offered the membership of the Academic 
des Beaux-Arts vacated by the death of Paul 
Dukas. 


acre »"»l ) 'ays that Schmitt was much 
influenced both by Ghabrier and by Debussy ; 
hut it is difficult to find m his work either the 
high spirits of the former or the clarity, 
balance and delicate imagination ol the latter. 
Much of his music is in fact, as Debussy’s never 
was and Chabrier’s onl> in his least character¬ 
istic works, over-loaded with detail and heavily 
scored to the point of turgidily. On the other 
hand he valued large-scale construction as 
it was neither in Ghabrier s nature nor to 
Debussy s taste to do, and in that respect he 
contributed something that lie shared with 
d Indy rather than with any other of his 
French co*itcm,x,rarics. His invention is not 
particularly memorable, and it may be 
doubted whether much of his music will be 
often revived except by w ay of curiosity ; but 
ttic interest of connoisseurs in it will continue 
to be lusnfied. not only because Schmitt’s 
music differs from that of other French masters, 
nu .d'o because it has many positive qualities 
to recommend .11: vigour, eloquence, passion, 
understanding of various media and masterly 

T” Ti avhh or 5* ,cs,ra, *°n, to mention 
>nly some of the most immediately striking. 
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SCHMITT: Works 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Calvocoressi. M. D.. * (Euvres de M. Florent Schmitt’ 
(' L’Art modernc 6 Jan. 1907). 

* Le Quintette * (‘ Comtrdia illustrd ’, 15 Apr. 1909). 
DouEl. Martial, * M. Florent Schmitt ’ (* Revue 
hebdomadaire *, to Dec. 1910). 

Fp.rroud, P. O., ‘ Autour de Florent Schmitt * (Paris, 
' 9 * 7 ). 

SERfe, Octave, ‘ Musiciens fran^ais d’aujourd’hui * 
(Paris, 1921). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

BALLETS 

Op. 

50. * La Tragddie de Salomd' (choreography by 
Guerra), prod. Paris, Thdilre des Arts. 9 Nov. 
1907. 

73 - ' Le Petit Elfe Ferme-l'ceil ’, on a story by Ham 
Andersen, prod. Paris. Opdra-Comique, 9 Feb. 

■ 934 - 

83. ‘ Oriane la sans-dgale 1 (orie. ‘ Oriane et le prince 
d'Amour '), prod. Paris, Opdra, 7 Jan. 1938. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

69. ‘ Antoine et CUopilre ’, Andrd Gide’s version of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, prod. Paris, Opdra, 14 
June 1930. 

82. ’ Relicts , prod. Paris, Opdra-Comique, 30 May 
1933 . 

FILM MUSIC 

76. 1 Salammbd ’, aAer Flaubert, prod. Paris, Opdra, 
1933 . 

103. ’ Essais de locomotives ’, documentary (1943). 

CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 
38. Psalm XLVII (Vulgate XLVI) for soprano, chorus, 
orch. & organ (1904). 

Danse des Devadasis * for solo voice, chorus it 
orch. (1900-8). 

de guerre ' for tenor, male chorus 4 orch. 
(1914). 

81. 6 Choruses for women’s voices (1930-3 0 - 

88. ’ Fdtc de la lumidre * for soprano, chorus & orch. 

94 - •lU 9 & entre tous • for chorus & orch. (1939). 

UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL WORKS 

J o. ’ Trois Chcrurs & capella ’ (1896-1913). 

0. ’Cinq Motets’ (1916-17). 

61. ’ Hymne 3 1’dtd ’ (Armand Silvestre) for double 
quartet & double chorus (1898-1913). 

71. 'Trois Chants en I’honneur d’Auguste Comte’ 
(l 93 i). 

91. ' En bonnes voix ’ for mixed voices (1938). 

.04. 'A 


47 

63. ’ Chant 


contre-voix ' for mixed voices (1943). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

10. ’ En did’ (1894). 

13. 4 Pieces (1899) ' 

1. Somnolence. 

2. Scintillemcnt. 

3. Fdte septentrionale. 

4. Traversde heureuse. 

26. ’ Feuillets de voyage ’ (1903-13) * 

1. Sdrdnade. 

2. Danse britannique. 

3. Berceuse. 

4. Marche burlesque. 

5. Retour 3 I’endroit familier. 

28. ' Reflets de 1 ‘Allcmagne ' (1905) * 

1. Werder. 

2. Dresden. 

3. Nuremberg. 

4. Munich. 

36. ‘ Pupazxi \ 8 pieces (1907). ' 

44. ' Musiques de plein-air ’ (1897-99). 

48. Symph. poem ‘ Sdlamlik' for military band 

(1906). 

49. Symph. study on * The Haunted Palace ’ for Edgar 

Allan Poe (1900-4). 


1 From 7 Pieces for pf. duet. 

* Originally for pf. duet. 

* Originally for pf. solo. 


Op. 

53 - 


65. 

70 . 


74 - 

a 

E 

86 . 

89. 

93 . 

101. 


' Trois Rapsodies ’ (1903-4) 4 

1. Frangaise. 

2. Polonaise. 

3. Viennoise. 

1 Rdves ’ (1913-13). 

' Mirages * (1920-21) 

1. Tristesse de Pan. 

2. La Tragique Chevauchde. 
Fonctionnaire M. C. M. XII ’ (1934). 

1 Danse d’Abisag ’ (1925). 

Cantunik 2 pieces (1927). 

Ronde burlesque ' (1927). 
Kcrmeise-valse ’ (1903-28). 

Trou Danses ’ (1935) 4 
Suite sam esprit de suite ’ (1938).* 
Enfant* ’ for small orch. (193m. 
Janiana ’, symphony for stgs. (1941). 


SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
24. ' Chant dldgiaque ’ for cello (1911). 

a ’ Scherzo vif ’ for vn. (1903-10). 

' Ldgende ’ for viola or saxophone (1918). 

77 - * Final • for cello (1936). 

82. ’ Symphonic concertanie ' (1928-31). 

110. * Habeyssde ’ for vn. (1947). 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 


8 . 
• 4 - 

20. 

S 3 - 

39 - 

45 - 

ft 


(Eugdnc & Edouard 


Les Barques ’ (1897). 

Sdmiramis ’, lyric scene 
Adenis) (1900). 

Demande' (Jean Forestier) (1901). 

Musique sur I’eau ’ (Albert Samain) (1898). 
Chansons i qualre ’ for vocal 4 ‘«‘ (1903-3). 

? uatre Lieds * (1901-12) (w alto Songs). 

ristesse au iardin ’ (1897-1908). 

Kerob-Shal 1 (1920-24) 

1. Octroi (Rend Kerdyk). 

2. Star (G. Jean-Aubry). 

3. Vendredi XIII (Rend Chalupt). 

98. ’ Qualre Podmes de Ronsard ’ (1940). 

99 - ' 1 rois Chants ’ (1040). 
too. 3 Trios for women's voices (1941). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

35. Andante and Scherzo for harp & slg. 4 «e« (' 9 06 )* 
31. Quintet for 2 vns.. viola, cello & pf. (1901 -8>- 

K ’Lied et Scherzo ’ for double wind 3 ‘«‘ . 

* Suite en rocaille ’ for flute, vn., viola, cello & 

1 SoMMioe’en* trio ’ for flute, clar. it harpsichord 
or vn., cello & pf. (i 9 SS)> , . 

Minoritds for flute, vn. & pf. (1938). 

93. ' Hasards ' for vn.. viola, cello & pf. ( 1939 )- - 

96. ’ A tours d’anchrs * for oboe, clar., bassoon & pi- 

102. Quartet for saxophones (1943). 

IO}. String Trio ( 1944 )- 
106. Quartet for flutes (1944). 

109. Quartet for 3 trombones & tuba (I 94 *» 7 - 
in. Siring Quartet (1947-48). 


83. 


93 - 


7 - 

17 - 

19 - 

34 - 


ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 
. ’ Chant du soir ’ for vn. (1893). 

. ’ Scherzo-Pastorale ’ for flute (1889-1913). 
p Pieces for vn. or cello (1898-1 9 ' 3 >- 


Chant dldgiaque ’ for cello (1899-1 9 ° 3 )- 
68.' ^Somite hbr^enXux parties enchalndes ’ for vn- 

(1918-19). 


1 : 

12. 

!!: 

23. 

37. 

* 9 - 

3 «- 

36 .' 

4 «- 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 

3 Preludes (1890-95); „ 

• Soirs ’, 10 preludes (1890-96). 

• Ballade de la neige (1896). 

2 Pieces (1892-99)- . , 

• Trois Petites Pidccs (1902). 

• Musiques intimes Set I (t89O-«90O). 
‘ Nuits romaines ’ (1901). 

• Trois Vaises nocturnes ' (1901). 

• Petites Musiques ’ (1906). 

• Pupazzi \ 8 pieces (1907). 

8 Easy Pieces (1907-8). 


* Originally for 2 pfs. 
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Op. 

42. ‘ Pieces roman tiques * (1900-8). 

46. 4 Pieces (1898-1903). 

56. Crepmculn ’ (1898-1911). 

37 - « Pieces (1911) (also for chromatic harp). 

64. 'Ombres* <1913-17). 

70. ' Mirages' (1930-21). 

E * Sur le nora de Gabriel Faur* * (1923). 

' Trob Dantes ' (1935). 

87. ' Chaine brit^e ’ (19331. 

89. ' Suite tans esprit de suite * (1938). 

9 ». 2 Pieces (1938) 

1. Sonpe. 

3 . La Retards. 

107. ’ Clavecin ohtemperantsuite in 4 movements 

(»W3). 

PIANOFORTE DUET 
13. 7 Pieces (1899). 

32 . Musiquet Toraines ' (1895-1902). 

26. ' Feuillets de voyage 2 books 1903-13). 

28. ' Relicts de rAllemaxnc 8 tvaltaes 1190s). 

34- ' Sur cinq notes * (1906). 

37 - ' Quatre Pie. es rlcrfetivei ' (1907). 

43. ' Humoresque ' (1911). 

58. ' L'ne Semaine du petit Fife Ferme-IVril\ 7 pieces 
after Hans Andersen (191a). 

TWO PIANOFORTES 
51 . ' Trob K.ipsodm ' (1903-4). 

HARP 

57 . a Pieces for chromatic, harp (1911). 

ORGAN 

toll. ' Marche nuptiale' (1940). 


SONGS 

I. • O Sibilant ' (1891). 
a. 2 Songs (1890-91) 

'• M* ,ur « n ' or, c 'Maurice Gaoivct). 
a. Chanson (Catulle Bleej. 

4. 3 Songs 11892 93' 

l. I.ieil Camille Mauclair). 

a. II pleure .Ians mon ctrur Paul Verlaine). 

3' F'It de la vierge (Ganivet). 
g. s, " r lur le la> ' (H. Caulicr-Villan) (1898,. 
ill. 2 Songs 1 Hnv 1901) 

1. (!li.noon hrrtonne (P. Anna). 

2. Neige, cirur »t lys Garnvei). 

21. a Sony* (1H91 97) 

1. 11 n (limique (R. de Monietqtnou). 
a. lemme el rhaite (Verlaine), 
i Si moil ctrur av.ni dev .ides »T. Aubanel . 

S . . 

'• t ,u v,v . ,e * l ,jn R'chepin). 
a. I .vocation HGrhepinl. 

1. Fleurs de. loses (Calulle BIAe). 

4 . lb mil tirf irois peiitcs fillet (Maurice 
Maeterlinck). 

55 - a Songs (1892-1911) 

'• [ * 1,1 '' r »''*n ime (Verlaine), 

r. . i/ 2 ' , J!' lt ,r f,4ich ' <(i Rotenhach). 

67. Keroli.Slial . , songs (t920-24 (.re a/.. Voice 
and Or. hr.ir.il. 


SCHMITT, Joseph (b. ?; d. ?,. 

German 18lli-19th-century violinist, con¬ 
ductor anti composer, lie was at first a 
Cistercian monk in the monastery of Kbcrbach 
in the Kheingau ; but hr left it in 1780, went 
to Amsterdam, married and started a music- 
engraving and publishing business which was 
eventually taken over by J. J. | lutnmd. Driven 
out by the French Revolution, he went to 
Frankfort o M. in 1803, where he became 
musical director of the theatre. 

Schmitt’s youngest son, Friedrich, was 
an operatic tenor and well-known singing- 


SCHMITTBAUER, (Joseph) Alois (b. ?, 

c. 1717 1 ; d. Carlsruhc, 19 Oct. 1O09). 

German composer. Nothing is known 
about his early life. He seems to have come 
under Jommclli’s influence when the latter 
was court conductor at Stuttgart (from 1753 
onwards). Schmittbauer was leader of the 
orchestra and subsequently conductor at the 
court of the Margrave of Baden, first at 
Rastatt (1762-71) and then at Carlsruhc, 
where apart from a short stay at Cologne 
(* 775 ) he remained until his death. His works 
include two Italian serrnatas, ' L' isola dis- 
abitata’ (Ravtatt, 1762) and * Endimione * 
(Carlsruhc, 1774) and two German Singipielt, 

’ Lindor und Istncne * (1777), which was very 
successful and the score of which is extant, and 
‘ Dcr Schuss von Gansewitz ' (1787). Gerber 
also mentions a ‘ Hcrkules * opera, at which 
he was working about 1790. Much of Schmitt- 
bauer s church music— masses, an oratorio, 
sacred cantatas, pieces for organ, etc.— is 
preserved at the Carlsruhc library, and he 
alvo wrote symphonies, quartets and piano¬ 
forte music. According to Gerber, hr was a 
celebrated performer on the glass harmonica, 
the technique of which he greatly improved, 
and his own daughter and the blind Marianne 
Kirchgcsvnrr were among his pupils, a. l. 

U “ l || ' ,,ir Oper an den badischcn 

llofri. 1 Quarterly Machine of the Year 

Al*. * 911 ). 

SCHMITZ, Arnold (b . Sablon nr. Metz. 
11 July 1893). 

German musicologist. He attended school 
at Metz and then studied the pianoforte with 
Max van tie Sandi and composition with A. 
Beer-Waldbrunn. Hugo Kaun and F. Bolsche 
ai Cologne: also musical science, history 
and philosophy at the Universities of Bonn, 
Munich and Berlin. In 1919 he look the 
I h.D. degree with a thesis * Untersuchungcn 
uberdes jungen Schumann Anschauungen vom 
musikalisthen SchalTcn \ In 1921 he became 
lecturer and seven years later professor at 
Bonn L mvcrsity. A professorship in musico¬ 
logy’ at Breslau University followed in 1929 and 
a similar one at Mainz in 1946. 

Schmitz sactivitics at Bonn naturally led him 
to make researches on Beethoven, and he be¬ 
came a distinguished but not exclusive special¬ 
ist in that subject. In 1937 he edited ‘ Beet¬ 
hoven und die Gegenwart: Festschrift des 
Beethovenhauses Bonn fur Ludwig Srhicder- 
inair * and in the same year he began the issue 
of a series of * Brcslaucr Studien zur Musik- 
wtssenschaft \ His own literary works arc the 
following : 

• fcS ov * m ** Zv T p,in/i P« " ' (Berlin & Bonn. 1929) 

JSSiwS !' Sk,2/C " und Loisvurft' 


. 7 , , 8 Th ;hVch , T'^ , ‘^ , h - W *\ born « Bamberg, 8 Nov. 
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* Das romantischc Berthovcnbild ’ (Bonn. 1927). 

' Cherubinis F.induss auf Beethovens Ouvcrturen ’ 
(• Neues Bceihovcn-Jahrbuch Aupsbure. 1925). 

* Zu Johann Walters Choralpassion * (* Festschrift 

Theodor Siebs Breslau. 1933). 

‘ Italienische Quellen zur Figuralpauion des 16. Jahr- 
hunderts * (' Festschrift Max Schneider *, Halle. 
« 935 ). 

Various essays on the history- of sacred sone (A. MAX’ 
IV, 1921; Z.M.W.. IV/i & IV/5; •Greeorius- 
blattt-a, v 6 & io*ii, 1921 ; A.M.F., IV'. 1936) 

k. g., adds. 

SCHMITZ, Eugen (b. Ncuburg o/Danube, 
12 July 1882). 

German musicologist and composer. He 
went to school at Ratisbon and studied at 
Munich University, where he took the Ph.D. 
degree in 1905 and became a lecturer in 1910. 
In 1914 he went to Salzburg as director of the 
Mozarteum and in 1918 to Dresden as pro¬ 
fessor at the University. In 1939 he became 
a director of the publishing firm of Peters at 
Leipzig. He has also been active as a critic 
and examiner. His compositions arc mainly 
vocal choruses, songs and ballads. His 
scholarly works include, apart from numerous 
articles in periodicals: 

BOOKS 

‘ Hugo Wolf’ (Leipzig, 1906). 

‘ Richard Strauss’ (Munich, 1907). 

‘ Palestrina ’ (Leipzig, 1914). 

’ Geschichlc der weltlichen Solokanutc ’ (Leipzig, 
I 9 U). 

’ MusikSsthetik *, (Leipzig, 1913). 

' Orlando di Lawo * (Leipzig, 1913). 

’ Das Madonncniile.il in der Tonkuntl ’ (Leipzig, 1919). 

EDITIONS 

Johann Staden. Works (D.T.B.. VII, 1 and VIII. 1. 
Leipzig, 1907 8t. 

A. B. Marx, ’Anleitung turn Vortrag Becthovenscher 
Klavicrwerke ’ (Ratisbon, 1912). 

Ditlersdorf, ’ Selbsibiographic ’ (Ratisbon, 1940). 

E. B. 

SCHMULLER, Alexander (b. Mozyr, 
Russia, 5 Dec. 1880; d. Amsterdam, 29 Mar. 
' 933 >- . 

Russian violinist. A pupil of ScvCfk, 
Hfimdly and Auer, he made his first public 
appearance at the age of ten. While still a 
student he wrote for a number of papers in 
St. Petersburg, his outspoken and unconven¬ 
tional opinions arousing some ill-feeling, 
though he had many supporters. An anti- 
Jcwish commandant in that city brought 
about his banishment (nominally on political 
grounds) and he settled for a time, on the ad¬ 
vice of Leonid Kreutzcr and Max Reger, first 
at Leipzig and then in Berlin. With the latter 
of these two artists he gave many concerts, and 
in 1909 he was responsible for the solo part in 
the first performance of Reger’s violin Con¬ 
certo. 

In Sept. 1914, at the invitation of Julius 
Rontgen, he accepted a post as professor of the 
violin at the Amsterdam Conservatory, and 
apart from professional tours in England. 
Spain, America, Germany, Norway, Sweden 
and Russia, he remained in that city for the 


rest of his life. There he exercised a great 
influence on behalf of contemporary music and 
did much to encourage Dutch composers. 
Besides his work at the Conservatory he gave a 
large number of lectures on Russian music (he 
spoke Dutch almost as well as a native) and 
wrote a number of articles for the local news¬ 
papers and periodicals. Without claiming 
any particular capacities in that line he 
accepted an invitation to appear from time to 
time as conductor of the Rotterdam Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra. h. a. 

SCHNABEL, Artur (b . Lipnik, Austria, 
17 Apr. 1882; d. Axenstein, Switzerland, 15 
Aug. 1951). 

Austrian pianist and composer. He studied 
the pianoforte with Anna Essipova and 
Leschctizky, and general musical culture with 
Mandyczewski in Vienna, and made his first 
appearance as a concert pianist at the early 
age of eight. He often played in every part of 
Europe and paid regular visits to the U.S.A. 
even before the Hitler regime exiled him from 
Austria and Germany. He married the singer 
Therese Bchr in 1905. He quietly built up an 
enduring reputation by his penetrating and 
authoritative interpretation of works by the 
classical composers, particularly Beethoven, 
of whose pianoforte works he recorded the 
major portion, including the complete sonatas, 
for the gramophone. He enjoyed a distin¬ 
guished career as a teacher in Berlin, and was 
for a time attached to the State High School 
for Music in that city, but that connection 
came to an end in 1933. Later he held sum¬ 
mer courses at Tremczzo (Lake Como) which 
were frequented by pianists from all parts ol 
the world. He received professorial degrees in 
Austria and Germany, and in 1933 an honor¬ 
ary Doctorate of Music was conferred on him 
by the University of Manchester. In * 939 
he made his home in America. 

Schnabel’s compositions include a piano¬ 
forte Concerto, numerous songs, string Quar¬ 
tets and Trios, solo Sonata for violin, solo 
Sonata for cello, Sonata for violin and piano¬ 
forte (1935) and seven pieces for pianolorte 
( 1937 )- He wrote two books, ‘ Reflections 
Music ’ (New York, 1935) and , Mus,c an ^* h . 
Line of Most Resistance’ (Pnnccton, 94 )- 
and edited the pianoforte sonatas Bccthmcn 
as well as sundry works by Mozart and Brahms. 

E . H. R-, adds. 

Schnabel’s playing was of a pronounced V 
intellectual character, which showed lise 
in the grasp of structure and in a h g > 
personal power of tone gradations, 
slow movements of Beethoven s as P 
(e.g. in Opp. .06 & in, and some of^ 
Diabclli variations) this tonal facu >, 
template rather than semuous foumi 
acme, and such moments werer perhap S 
bel’s most lasting achievement. In sto 
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and faster music, though his emotional nature 
was still under intellectual control, this often 
took the shape of a certain hardening of tone 
and loosening of rhythm. Yet in Schubert 
and Mozart his intellectual penetration was 
balanced with Viennese grace and light aban¬ 
donment ; in Schubert's later sonatas (three 
of which would sometimes comprise a whole 
Schnabel concert), or the concertos of Mozart, 
he attained an authentic charm. But he gave 
surprisingly scant attention to Bach; the few 
Bach works he offered to the public, such 
as the Toccata in C minor, reinforced this 
surprise at his reticence. Not that Schnabel's 
repertory could be called comprehensive, 
though it consisted of most of the greatest 
music by Viennese and German composers; 
one wonders, for instance, why he always 
played Schumann in preference to Chopin. 
His " classical ” tendencies were shown by 
the remark that Schubert was the last great 
composer; yet Brahms he played with rich 
devotion. A strange, if not very relevant, con¬ 
trast was provided by his quasi-Schocnbcrgian 
compositions including a Symphony (19.(0). 
In 1950 an orchestral Rhapsody (comj*med 
in 1948) was performed in London. 

T. W. C. 

Unit. Kaiixim. KctxH.r.'Bcrihovrnt yj KUvi«rv>naien 
mill Artur Schnabel: emc Stu.he • <Berlin, 19JJ). 

SCHNABEL, Joseph Ignaz b. Xuumburg 
o/Queis, 24 May 1767; d. Breslau, 16 June 
1B31). 

German organic, violinist, singing-master 
and composer. The son of a cantor and 
himself a schoolmaster, he gained a wide 
reputation for the singing of his pupils. In 
1707 he went to Breslau .■> 01 gani • 

Clara and violinist at St. Vincent. In 1803 
he became KaptllmaiUr of the Cathedral, in 
1 Biz musical director of the University, 
director of the Royal Institute for Church 
Music and teacher of music at the Catholic 
seminary. He composed masses and other 
vocal and instrumental music. j. ,\. ».-m. 

U'U' -Scnm^vs^nx. A ‘ Domkiprllmmcer Josef 
.Vlinatwl u,, «' '*»' Sohn Augittl ‘ Jlrctau. iojj). 

SCHNABEL, Karl Ulrich (b. Berlin, 0 

Aug. 1909). 

German pianist, son of Artur and Theresc 
Schnabel. I le studied pianoforte, composition 
and conducting at the State High School for 
Music in Berlin and made his debut as a 
concert pianist in 1925. Since then he has 
appeared as a soloist, and also with orchestra 
and charnbcr-musir teams in the principal 
cities of Europe and during 1937 and 1938 i„ 
the U.S.A. He has collaborated with his 
father, both as a teacher and in the recording 
lor the gramophone of concertos for two pianos 
and music for four hands. When quite a child 
he wrote chamber music and songs which were 


performed in Germany and aroused consider¬ 
able interest, and as a pianist he has not per¬ 
mitted the reputation of a distinguished father 
to prejudice the development of a markedly 
personal and sensitive style in his own playing. 

E. it. u. 

SCHNABEL, Therese. See Bi.hr. 

SCHNABELFLOTE. See Recorder. 

SCHNADAHOpFELN (Dances). See Folk 
Music : Austrian. 

SCHNAPPER, Edith (Betty) (b. Frank¬ 
fort o/.W., 31 Oct. 19091. 

German musicologist. She was educated 
at a girls’ high school at Frankfort, where she 
matriculated in 1927. In 1928-31 she had 
private tuition in music (pianoforte, flute, 
harmony and counterpoint), but the following 
year she entered the University as a student of 
science. A year later, however, she decided 
to make music her subject and in 1933-34 
read history of music successively under 
Schirdermayr at Bonn and Schering in 
Brrlin. In 1934 she went to Switzerland, 
studying musicology'under Ernst Kurth at the 
University of Berne, where she took the Ph.D. 
degree with musicology as her main subject 
and the history of art and philosophy as 
secondary studies. 

In 1938 Dr. Schnapper settled in England, 
taking up musical research under Dent at 
Xcwnham College and beginning to work as 
librarian at the Hirsch Library, then housed 
at Paul I iirsch's private residence at Cam¬ 
bridge. She continued intermittently to act 
as librarian of that collection until it was 
transferred to the British Museum in 194G, 
hut her work was interrupted by the outbreak 
of war in 1939, when she volunteered for 
ambulance work. She did not resume re- 
search work until 194ft. when she returned to 
Cambridge. In she was appointed 

German mistress at the Cambridge High 
S<h.M>l for Girls, in 1949 she worked in the 
Music Department of Messrs. Heller & Son 
there and in Aug. 1950 she took over from 
<>. E. Dcutsch the editorship of the Union 
Catalogue of Music. 

A valuable study of Schubert’s early songs 
by Edith Schnapper appeared at Berne in 
1938 under the title of * Die Eieder dcs jungen 
Schubert \ and in 1950 an English work of 
hers, * I he Rise of Sonata Form : 1700-1730 *, 
was accepted for publication. r „ 

SCHNEEBERGER, Hansheinz b. Berne 
16 Oct. 192ft). 

Swiss violinist. He attended the Berne 
Conservatory as a pupil of Walter Kagi and 
l.uc Ba Inter, and took the teacher’s diploma 
there m 1944. Further studies took him to 
Carl Flevch at Lucerne and after the latter’s 
death to Boris Kamensky in Paris. In 1918 
he was appointed teacher of the violin at the 
Conservatory of Bienne. 
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Schneeberger began in 1946 to appear as 
soloist at orchestral concerts and to play in 
chamber music in public. Next to the great 
classical and romantic works, he makes a point 
of cultivating modern music. Among the 
works he first introduced to Switzerland were 
Bartok’s violin Concerto, played under Kagi in 
Berne in 1946 and repeated under Dobrowen 
at Interlaken in 1947, with the Amsterdam 
Conccrtgcbouw Orchestra, Martinu’s Con¬ 
certo at Winterhur in 1949, Veress’s Concerto 
at Zurich in 1951 and Frank Martin's Con¬ 
certo at Basel (first performance, 1952). 

SCHN6EVOIGT, Georg (Lennart) ( 4 . 

Viipuri [Viborg], 8 Nov. 1872; d. Mahno, 
28 Nov. 1947). 

Finnish conductor. He studied conducting 
at an early age with the Helsingfors Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra, but later went to Leipzig and 
became a pupil of Klengel for the cello. After 
further study at Dresden he finally became a 
pupil of Robert Fuchs in Vienna. On his 
return he was appointed cellist in the orchestra 
in Helsingfors and afterwards teacher of that 
instrument at the Conservatory. 

In 1901 Schnlevoigt made his first appear¬ 
ance as a conductor at the Exhibition of 
Riga, and from that time he made conducting 
his sole profession. In 1902-3 he was guest 
conductor in Berlin, and afterwards he 
succeeded Wcingartncr at Munich, taking 
over the Kaim Orchestra, with which he 
travelled all over Europe. In 1910 he went 
to St. Petersburg. From 1914 to 1924 he 
was principal conductor of the Stockholm 
Konscrtsforcnigcn and in 1926-27 general 
music director at Dusscldorf. From that 
time until two years later he was conductor 
of the Oslo Philharmonic (founded by him in 
1918), and from there went over to the U.S.A. 
and took charge of the first Philharmonic 
orchestra at Los Angeles until 1929. 

On the retirement of Kajanus in 1932 
Schnccvoigt was appointed permanent con¬ 
ductor of the Finnish National Orchestra in 
Helsingfors. The experience and profound 
technical ability gained in hb international 
career enabled him to raise the orchestra to 
a high level of playing. In 1934 he and the 
Finnish National Orchestra vbited England 
and gave three concerts of modern Finnish 
music. Schnccvoigt was given the Professor's 
title by the Finnish Government and decorated 
by the Legion of Honour. 

His wife, Sissi (Sigrid) SchnCevoigt (bom 
Sundgrcn) (A. Helsingfors, 17 June 1878; d. 
Stockholm, 14 Sept. 1953) was a pupil of 
Busoni and became a concert pianist of rank. 
She toured frequently in Europe and the 
U.S.A. G. L. k. & a. R. 

SCHNEIDER. German family of musi¬ 
cians. 


(«) (Johann Christian) Friedrich 
Schneider (b . AJt-Wahersdorf nr. Zittau, 
3 Jan 1786; d. Dessau, 23 Nov. 1853), 
conductor, teacher and composer. He wrote 
a symphony at the age of ten. In 1798 he 
entered the 44 Gymnasium ” of Zittau and 
studied music with Schonfelder and Unger. 
In 1804 he published three pianoforte sonatas, 
and having entered the University of Leipzig 
in 1805, he carried on his musical studies 
to such purpose that in 1807 he became organ- 
bt of St. Paul’s Church there, in 1810 director 
of the Seconda Opera, in 1812 organist of St. 
Thomas's Church and in 1817 director at the 
Municipal Theatre. He remained at Leipzig 
till 1821, when he became Kufielltruis'sr to 
the Duke of Anhalt-Dcssau, whose music he 
much improved. He founded a Singaka- 
dcmic, a schoolmasters' choral society and 
a Liedcrtafcl at Dessau. In 1829 he founded 
a musical institute, which succeeded well and 
educated several excellent musicians, Robert 
Franz among the number. Schneider was 
an industrious composer, his works compris¬ 
ing: 

7 opera*; oratorio* ' Die HOllenfahrt de* Menial * 
O® 10 ). ' Da* \Velt>;erichi * (1819), * Totenfcier' (182O, 
Die Sun lflut * (1823), * Da* verlorne Paradie*' (1824). 
Je*u Geburt * (1823), * Cliri.iui dat Kind * Pharao ' 
anJ * Gideon * (1829). * A»nalon ’ (1830), 1 Da* befreite 
leruialem * (1833). ' Salomoni* Tempelbau 1 (i8j$>, 

* Bomfaziu* * (1837), • Chri.tu* der ErlOier' (i8 ,8j, 

• Gethiemane und Golgotha * (1838); 14 maue*{ 

varioi* lettinvi of Gloria and Te Drum; 25 cantata*: 

5 hymm; 13 ptalm*; as *ymphonin; 60 lonatai; 6 
concerto*; 400 paruong* for men’* voices, and 200 *onp 
for a single voice. 

Schneider directed the musical festivals of 
Magdeburg (1825), Nuremberg (1828), Stras¬ 
bourg (1830), Halle (1830 and 1835), Hal- 
berstadt (1830), Dessau (1834), Wittenberg 
(« 835 ), Cothen (1838 and 1846), Coblenz and 
Hamburg (1840), Meissen (1841), Zcrbst 
(1844) and Lubcck (1847). He also published 
didactic works: 4 Elemcntarbuch der Har¬ 
monic und Tonsctzkunst ' (1820), translated 
into English (London, 1828); 4 Vorschule der 
Musik ’ (1827); and 4 Handbuch des Organi- 
sten ’ (1829-30). The oratorio 4 Die 
flut * was translated into English as 
Deluge ’ by E. Taylor, published in London 
and performed at the Norwich Festival of 1833. 

Schneider was a doctor of philosophy and 
a member of the Berlin and several other 
Academies. Some traits of his curious, jealous 
temper will be found in Schubring’s Reminis¬ 
cences of Mendelssohn, in 4 Dahcim* for 186b, 

No. 26. He was vexed with Mendelssohn lor 
hb revival of Bach’s Passion, but the feeling 
passed away, and in the 4 Signalc ’ for 1800, 
Nos. 46, 47 . 48. there arc eight letters, 1829-45 
(translated in ‘The Musical World , 29 Dec. 
1866, and 5 Jan. 1867) from Mendelssohn to 
him showing that they were on very' S 000 

terms. When Mendelssohn’s body passed 

through Dessau on its way to Berlin, Schneider 


Stind- 

•The 
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met it at the station with his choir and a 
lament was sung which he had purposely com¬ 
posed, and which appeared in the A.M.Z. 
for 1847. No. 48. f. c. 

Bibl. — Fast, Alfred, * Friedrich Schneider in seinen 
Smfomen and Ouverluren', diueruiion (Halle, 
> 931 ). 

(2) Johann Gottlob Schneider ( b . Alt- 
Gcrsdorf, 28 Oct. 1789; d. Dresden, 13 Apr. 
1864), organist and composer, brother of the 
preceding. He was organist of the Leipzig 
University church at the age of twenty-two 
and by 1820 was recognized as one of the 
ftrst organists living. To his splendid playing 
at a Magdeburg festival in 1825 he owed his 
Dresden appointment of court organist, which 
he held till his death. From the organ-loft of 
the court church he made his influence felt, 
how widely may be gathered from the mere 
names of his pupils, among whom were 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Liszt, Merkel, Top- 
fer and van Kycken. The last four were 
among the thirty old pupils who composed 
and presented to him a graceful offering, the 
' Jubel Album fur die Orgclin 1861, the 
fiftieth year of his artistic career. 

Schumann’s studies with him permanently 
influenced the composer and directly inspired 
or helped to inspire the pedal pianoforte 
Studies and the Fugues on B.A.C.H.; and 
Mendelssohn confessed a like obligation and 
•admiration. Schneider's reading of Bach — 
derived straight from him by direct descent 
at only three removes — was the best weapon 
in his equipment as a teacher. He always 
ended a lesson by playing one of the great 
fugues or, especially, one of the chorale 
preludes. Sir Herbert Oakeley (Schneider's 
last pupil) used to talk much of his playing 
of these compositions. Schneider liked play¬ 
ing some of the "48" on his deep-toned 
Silbermann organ. 

Schneider's few published works include an 
"answer of thanks” to the 'Jubcl Album', 
a masterly Fantasy and Fugue in D minor 
(Op. 3), etc. 

(3) Johann Gottlieb Schneider ( 6 . Alt- 

Gcrsdorf, 19 July 1797; d. Hirschberg, 4 Aug. 
1856), organist, brother of the preceding. He 
was organist of the Kreuzkirche at Hirschberg. 

SCHNEIDER, Georg Abraham (6. 

Darmstadt, 19 Apr. 1770; d. Berlin, 19 Jan. 
•» 30 )- 

German horn player, oboist, conductor and 
composer. He became proficient on the horn 
and studied theory with Portmann, whose 
daughter he afterwards married. He was 
successively oboist in a Hessian regiment and 
horn player in the court orchestras of Darm¬ 
stadt, Schwerin, Rheinsberg and Berlin. In 
1812 or 1814 he undertook the duties of 
theatrical conductor at Rcval, but weot back 


to Berlin in 1816, and in 1820 was made 
/Cafxllmatter of the court opera and director 
of military bands. He had a rare knowledge 
of musical instruments of all kinds and 
wTOte a large number of operettas, masses, 
cantatas, an oratorio, 4 Die Pilgrime auf 
Jolgatha ’, symphonies, concertos and cham¬ 
ber music. His Sin^pirl 4 Die Vcrschwo- 
renen', produced in Berlin on 6 Jan. 1824, 
is set to Castilli's play used by Schubert. 

Schneider's son Louis ( b . Berlin, 29 Apr. 
1805: d. Potsdam, 16 Dec. 1878) published 
a 4 Geschichte der Oper und dcs Koniglichen 
Opemhauses zu Berlin’ (1852). 

J. A. P.-M. 

SCHNEIDER, Max (b . Eislcben. 20 July 

>875). X 

German musicologist. He studied musical 
science at Leipzig University with Hermann 
Kretzschrnar and Hugo Riemann and at 
the same time composition with Jadassohn. 
He was at first conductor at the theatre of 
Halle, but was forced by a foot complaint 
to give up the practice of music and devoted 
himself to teaching and scientific work. In 
1909 he was appointed teacher and four 
years later professor of orchestration and 
score-reading at the Berlin Academic Institute 
for Church and School Music. In 1913 he 
exchanged this post for a similar professorship 
at the Institute for Church Music of Breslau 
and at the same time l>ecanie profrssor of 
musical science at the University there. In 
1928 he succeeded Arnold Schering at the 
University of Halle, and while working there, 
,n * 933 . he replaced Alfred Einstein in the 
editorship ofZ.MAV. 

Schneider made a fresh revision of Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion and wrote for the ’Bach- 
Jahrbuch ' a number of important articles 
on this composer and his family. In the series 
' Das Erbe deutscher Musik ' he edited in 
•935 ‘he * Altbachisches Archiv ’, including 

motets, choral songs and cantatas by J. S. 
Bachs ancestors, such as Johann, Heinrich, 
Georg Chmtoph, Johann Michael and Jo¬ 
hann Chnstoph Bach. He is also the editor 
' vor h? by Sch0,z Telemann 

( Tag dc * Gerichts ’ and 4 Ino ■ in 

p.D.T., XXVIII), Reiser ('Krosus' and 
I. inganno fehce’, in D.D.T.. XXXVII- 
^XVim.Altnikol.J.S. Bach’s son-in-law 
( Befieh! du deine Wege', edition of the New 
Bach Society, XXXV,. O.Mattheson ('Grund- 
lage einer Ehrenpforte ’, 19,0), clc . In 
1935 Schneider began to publish the studies 
of music scholars from Halle under the title 
Beit rage zur Musikforschung *, and in the 
same year he was presented by friends and 
pupils With a ‘Festschrift', edited by H. I. 
Ingel in honour of his sixtieth birthdav. 


«lu, Alib»chiKh« Archiv. 


K. G. 
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SCHNEIDER - TRNAVSKtf «, MikuMS 

( b . Trnava, 24 May 1881). 

Slovak composer. Having received his 
general training in his birthplace, where 
Kodaly was his school-fellow, Schneider- 
Tmavsky was educated successively at the 
Conservatories of Budapest, Vienna (under 
H. Gradencr) and Prague (under Stcckcr). 
Later he worked for a short time as a choir¬ 
master of the Serbian church at Nagy Bccs- 
kerek (South Hungary) and also as a piano¬ 
forte accompanist, until he was appointed 
choirmaster at Trnava Cathedral (in 1909). 
He has also held several other posts in the 
public musical body, particularly as an ad¬ 
viser on singing in Slovak schools under the 
Hungarian rule and, after the liberation of 
1918, as a school inspector for musical educa¬ 
tion. 

As a composer he won warm recognition 
for his fine arrangements of Slovak folksongs 
(125 altogether) for a solo voice and piano¬ 
forte, published in Prague from 1904 on¬ 
wards and later at Turdiansky Svaty Martin 
(definitive cd. 1922, latest revision 1935-40). 
He wrote, besides, several cycles of favourite 
songs, the best of them being ‘Slzy a usmevy’ 
(‘Tears and Smiles’) (1909), a considerable 
amount of church music, choruses, etc. In the 
field of instrumental music three works are 
worthy of notice: the symphonic poem 
' Pribina’s Oath’ (1921), the Sonata for 
violin and pianoforte in G minor (1905) and 
the ‘ Slovak Sonata ’ for pianoforte (publ. 
1942). He also made an attempt at stage 
music (operetta ' Bcllarosa’, 1940-41), but 
without any success. He did much to raise 
the standards of church singing in his country 
by editing an exemplary Roman Catholic 
hymn-book (1937). 

o. t. 

SCHNEIDERHAN, Wolfgang (b . Vienna, 

25 May 1915). 

Austrian violinist. His family on the 
father's side was one of actors, but he early 
received lessons in music from his mother and 
began a career as a child prodigy. At the age 
of eight he was sent to Prague for a brief period 
of instruction under Sevdik, but he owes most 
to the teaching of the Viennese master Julius 
Winkler, one of the last representatives of the 
famous Viennese violin school that may be 
traced back to Josef Bohm, a contemporary of 
Beethoven’s. At the age of ten Schneiderhan 
played Bach’s Chaconne in public, at eleven 
he appeared at Copenhagen with Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Concerto, and he then travelled all 
over Europe. In England, where he lived for 
a time from 1929, he was known as “ Wolfi ” 
and appeared at concerts with Maria Jcritza, 
Shaliapin, Jan Kicpura, Paul Robeson and 
others. In 1932 he returned to Vienna and 

1 Nol Schreider-Trnavskv. in tome dictionaries. 


became the first leader of the Vienna Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra (“ Wiener Symphoniker ”). 
In 1936 he joined the State Opera Orchestra 
and became violin professor at the State 
Academy of Music, and soon after leader of 
the Vienna Philharmonic and a member of the 
Burgkapelle. He also teaches at the summer 
courses held annually at Salzburg. But he 
continues to lay much stress on solo playing, 
and in 1937 he founded a string quartet, a 
team that is regarded as the artistic successor 
of the Rosd Quartet. He is an especially fine 
interpreter of the Beethoven Concerto and in 
1947 he played Elgar’s Concerto in Vienna, 
for the first time since its dedication to Kreisler. 
His book on violin playing (manuscript, 1948) 
lays down the principles of a highly original 
method. In 1948 Schneiderhan married the 
singer Irmgard Secfricd. 

h. R. 

SCHNELLER (Ger. noun ')• The German 
name for the short trill or inverted mordent 
(see Ornaments, B (iv); E.). 

SCHNETZLER, Johann. See Snetzler, 
John. 

SCHNITGER, Arp (b. Schmalenflcth nr. 
Golzwarden, 9 July 1648; d. Neuenfcide nr. 
Hamburg, 24 July 1718). 

German organ builder. His instruments 
represent the peak of organ building in the 
German baroque style. Of eighty instruments 
which he is known to have built those at 
Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeck and Magdeburg 
were the largest. His instrument at St. Jakobi, 
Hamburg, was the finest organ on which Bach 
ever played, and the latter unsuccessfully 
applied for the post of organist at this church. 
Schnitgcr also built the organ at Charlottcn* 
burg Palace for Frederick the Great. The 
Schnitger organs are characterized by well- 
equipped pedal organs and large manual 
divisions in addition to the Haupiwerk (great 
organ). Each division of his organs had well- 
developed chorus schemes and a wealth of 
mutation stops. 

His two sons, Johann Georg and Franz 
Caspar Schnitger, worked as organ builders in 
Holland, at Groningen. Together they built 
the large organ at Zwolle in 1721 and founded 
a considerable “ school ” of organ builders 
in North Germany and Holland. 


bl.—SUMMCR. W. L .. 1 Arp Schnitger and hi. Organ. 
(‘ The Organ \ XVII). 

Schnitzer, Ign«. ** Straws (R-. ‘ Zigeunerbaron 
crcua). Zigeunerbaron (do.). . .. 

Schniizler, Arthur. Sr, Neomann ( L.cbc'c 
era). Rebikov (' Woman with the Dagger . ope 
SCHNOOR, Hans ( b . Neumunstcr, Schies- 

and cHrfc. 

icker and quicker. 



SCHNORR VON CAROLSFELD 

He studied music at Geneva and Leipzig, and 
took a Ph.D. degree at Leipzig University. 
He became a music critic to various Leipzig 
and Dresden papers in 1920, and soon after 
lecturer at the Dresden Conservatory. Since 
>945 h c has been active only as a free-lance 
writer and custodian of the Dresden Weber 
Archives, where he devotes himself almost 
wholly to the study of that master. His works 
include: 

' l)as Buxheimer Oirf.-ll.uch ’ (Leipzig Dissertation. 

■010). 

' Oratorium * (in A.ller's * llaiulhuh 

* Oraturien und * cl tin be Ciiurwcrke ’ (for Kiel/- 

schnur'i ’ Kuhrer Lcip/i*. I9)<|i. 

' Weber auf dein Welttheater" ^Dresden, 194)1. 

* Weber: ein Lebembild aus Dresdner Siehl ’ Dresden, 

• 9 * 7 ). 

SCHNORR VON CAROLSFELD, Lud¬ 
wig (/>. Munich, 2 July 1H36; d. Dresden, .*1 
July 1865). 

German tenor singer. He was the son of 
the painter Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld. 
lie lirst received instruction in music from 
Julius Otto at Dresden, where in 1846 his 
father became director of the Kumuk.idcmir. 
In 1854 lie was for a short lime at the Leipzig 
Conservatory, and later in the year studied l«*r 
the stage under l.duurd Dcvriciu at Carlsruhe, 
where he was engaged lor the Q|»cra. He 
made his debut in the modest part ol \aptliali 
in Mchul's 'Joseph ', and later made a great 
success as Robert (Meyerbeer). About this 
period lie married the singer Malwiua 
Garrigucs ( b . 7 Dec. 1825; J. Carlsruhe, 8 
Feb. 1904). On leave of absence, he sang in 
opera at Wieshaden and Frankfort o M . ami 
at festivals at Mainz and Dimrldorf. From 
i860 65 he wa> engaged at Dresden, whe re In- 
increased his popularity. In 181*2 Wagner 
heard him when singing at Carlsruhe ax 
Lohengrin and was so struck with lux pciforin- 
ance that lie determined to confide to him tin- 
pan of Tristan whenever the oprra should be 
produced. Schnorr had been warmly recom¬ 
mended to the composer earlier, Imtli by 
l ichatschek, the singer, and Dcvrient, hut for 
a time Wagner was not prepevu-xsed in 
Schnorr'* favour, on account of lux unromaiitic 
ligurc, in spite of his talent and his enthusiasm 
for Wagner and his music. 1 On 10 June 1865 
Schnorr and his wife created the parts of 
Tristan and Isolde when the o|H-ra was pro¬ 
duced at Munich, at the composers express 
wis h. Their leave of absence being limited, they 
returned to Dresden on 15 July, and the tenor 
died six days alter, of rheumatic fever and 
heart failure. He was a clever all-round 
musician, an excellent pianist and extempore 
player, a composer, and arranger of songs of 
Bach, Gluck and the old Italian school, lie 
was also a painter and a writer of poetry. In 

1 Set ' Mri 11c l.riiiiicfuiigeu an I.. X. v . C’ \ ZA 1 
No*. . | iiSG8. 
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1867 his widow published a volume of poems 
by herself and her husband. After his death 
she was engaged at Hamburg, and finally at 
Carlsruhe, where, on her retirement, she 
became a teacher of singing. 

a. c. 

Bibl. — Carhiccxs, C. H. N., * bin idcalcs San^rrpjar ' 
(Copenhagen, 1937). 

SCFLNtJFFIS. St€ Lauren - n;s. 

SCHNVDER VON WARTENSEE, 
Xavcr (6. Lucerne, 18 Apr. 1786; d. Frank¬ 
fort o/.M., 27 Aug. 1868). 

Swiss composer and pianist, lie came of 
an old patrician family and was originally de¬ 
stined for a civil service career, as pursued by 
his father. But at an early age he turned his 
attention to music and participated in the 
earliest concerts organized by the Allgcmcinc 
schwcizcrische Musikgcscllschaft at Lucerne 
in 1808. He spent the years 1810 and 1811 
at Zurich, where he often met Hans Georg 
Nagcli, his most prominent .Swiss musical 
contemporary. In the autumn of 1812 lie 
went to \ ienna, where lie visited Beethoven 
and made the acquaintance ol < my, Mo- 
sclichs, Schuppan/igh and other eminent 
figures in the musical centre of those days. 

Having long regarded himself as the heir 
to in hex. he realized in 181 j that his father 
bad practised philanthropy too lavishly, and 
he himself was compelled to abandon his 
estate at Wartcnscc and seek a livelihood. 

■ hereupon he took over the department of 
singing at the s<hool of Heinrich IV-stalozzi, 
the famous educationist, at Yverdon, and in 
1817 the |>ost of music teacher at the Engel- 
"i..nn Institute foi Young Ladies at Frankfort 
o M., wliii h i uv tiien became his second home, 
lie took an active part in it> rich musical 
iile, founded, among otlu r (liingx, the Frank- 
fuller Liederkran/, and assiduously spread 
the ideas of his countryman Nagcli on tin- 
nature of song. 

In 1844 Schnydcr returned to Lucerne, 
but only to retrace bis steps to Frankfort 
in 1847, and there to remain — except for 
short intervals nil the close of his life. 
In spite of this, he never forgot his native 
i ountry and regularly attended the festivals 
of the Schwcizcrische Musikgcsellschaft and 
tln*sc of the Eidgcnossischer Sangcrvcrcin, 
founded in 1842. At Lucerne, as in the 
artistic circles at Frankfort, lie held a com¬ 
manding position, and his house became die 
centre of intellectual activity. He exerted an 
influence due even more to his personality 
Uian to Ins compositions. None the less his 
musical legacy to the world is a considerable 
one; both as a young man and in his old age 
he saw many of his works well produced and 
realized n< h returns from them. 1 lis creations 
have an affinity with the romantic school but 
he had suliicient wisdom not to strive after 
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a feeble imitation of the great ones of his 
time. The institution bearing his name, 
founded by him in 1847 and opened after the 
death of his second wife in 1884, awards prizes 
for general knowledge and facilitates the issue 
of scientific and artistic publications. With its 
aid Schnydcr's own very vividly written 
Memoirs were published in 1887. 

Schnydcr's principal works include : 

‘ Estclla *, comic opera (never produced). 

1 Fortunat opera (prod. Frankfort o/M., 2 Oct. 1831). 
* Hcimweh und Heimkehr \ operetta (comp. t. i860). 
Symphonies in A ma. (1813), C mi. (1827), B? mi. 

(1851), C ma. (unfinished). 

Overture. C mi. 

Variations for pf. & orch. 

Concerto for 2 clars. 

Numerous sacred and secular choral works. 

Par (songs for mixed or for men's voices. 

I’f. pieces. 

Songs. 

Schnydcr was also the author of various 
literary works: his Memoirs rank with the 
best that Swiss musical literature can boast. 


H. E. 

Bibl. — Sciinyuer VON WARieNtre. ' Lebemerin- 
nerungen' (Zurich, 1887). 

Schober, Franc von. See Liszt (Nos. 79 . 83, 84, 
choruses; No. 303. song). Schubert C Alfonso und 
Estrella lib. ; 3 choral work*; 12 tongs). 

SCHOBERLECHNER, Fran* (*. Vienna, 
21 July 1797; d. Berlin, 7 Jan. 1843). 

Austrian pianist and composer. Hummel 
composed for him his second pianoforte 
Concerto, in C major, which he performed in 
public with success when only ten years old. 
The precocious child was taken under the 
patronage of Prince EsterhAzy and sent to 
study under Forster. From 1814 he travelled 
in Austria and Italy. While at Florence he 
composed a Requiem and a buffo opera, ' I 
virtuosi teatrali The next year, having 
been appointed mantro di capptlla to the 
Duchess of Lucca, he wrote ' Gli Arabi nclle 
Gallic’, and subsequently, in Vienna in 1823, 
‘ Dcr junge Onkel 

In 1823 Schoberlechner went to Russia. 
He seems to have written to Beethoven before 
starting, for letters of introduction, which 
the composer refused. 1 In St. Petersburg he 
recommended himself to Dali' Occa, a pro¬ 
fessor of singing, whose daughter Sophie, a 
singer, he married in 1824. After travelling 
in Germany and Italy the pair returned to 
St. Petersburg in 1827, where Sophie was 
engaged for three years at the Italian Opera 
at a salary of 20,000 rubles. Her husband 
composed for her an opera, ' II Barone di 
Dolzhcim ’, which had some success. In 
1831 Schoberlechner retired to a country 
house near Florence. His last opera was 
‘Rossanc’, produced at Milan on 9 Feb. 1839. 

F. A. M. 

SCHOBERLECHNER (born Dali’ Occa), 
Sophie (b. St. Petersburg, 1807; d. St. 
Petersburg, Jan. 1864). 

* See note to Beethoven'* letters. tran*. by Lady 
Wallace, II. «i 8 . 


Italian singer. She was a pupil of her 
father, a singing-master, and married Franz 
Schoberlechner in 1824. Until 1827 she 
appeared only at concerts, but was then 
engaged at the Italian Opera of St. Petersburg. 
She had a very beautiful voice and for twelve 
or thirteen years sang with unvarying success 
in almost all the principal towns of Germany 
and Italy. In 1840 she left the stage and 
retired to her husband’s property in Tuscany. 

SCHOBERT 1 , Johann (Jean) (b . Silesia 
or Nuremberg, c. 1720; d. Paris, 28 Aug. 
t7 6 7). 

German harpsichordist and composer. 
He was brought up at Strasbourg. He was 
at one time organist at Versailles, but was 
dismissed for negligence. He settled in Paris 
in 1760, in which year his first works were 
published there, where he was in the service 
of the Prince de Conti. On the occasion of 
his death — he and his whole family, except 
one small child, died of mushroom poisoning, 
together with a friend and the servant — 
Grimm, no mean judge of music, inserts in 
his ‘ Corrcspondance ’ a very high eulogium 
on his merits as a player.* He praises him 
for 


hi* great ability, hi* brilliant and enchanting execution, 
and an unequalled facility and cleame**. He had not 
the Reniu* of our Eckard, who is undoubtedly the nr»t 
matter in Part*; but Schobert wa* more univcnally liked 
than Eckard, became he wa* alway* agreeable, and 
because it is not every one who can feel the power ol 
genius. 

Schobert left 17 sonatas for clavier with 
violin, 11 for clavier, violin and cello, 3 
quartets for clavier, 2 violins and cello, 6 
" sinfonies ” for clavier, violin and two horns, 
6 clavier concertos and 4 books of sonatas for 
clavier solo. 4 These seem to have been 
originally published in Paris, but editions 
of many of them appeared in London between 
1770 and 1780. Crotch included two of 
Schobert’s pieces in his ‘ Specimens ’, Vol. 
III. A ‘ Minuctto and allegro molto ’ in 
E> major were reprinted in Paucr’s ‘Alt* 
Meister ’ (the former was " freely arranged 
in L. Godowsky’s ‘Renaissance’), other 
movements in the ‘ Maitrcs du clavecin , 
and a Sonata, so-called, in the * Musical 
Library ’. A more important reprint, how¬ 
ever, is that of D.D.T., XXXIX, where a 
large selection of his works has been editea 
by Ricmann. Burney* remarks that His 
music is essentially harpsichord music and 
that he was one of the few composers who 
were not influenced by C. P. E. Bach. Accord¬ 
ing to Grimm (‘ Corrcspondance litt«erairc / 
Schobert was the composer of an anonymou 


• “ Chobert ” in Mozart’s orthography. Le |ler ’ 

•^Veitzmann. * Cdchichtc dc* Clavicnpicl* 

* Grimm (new ed.). VII, 4 ”. , 6 

» Hi»tory, IV. 391. 597 ; modern ed. II. 950 “ 
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i-act opera, 4 Le Garde-chasse et Ic bracon- 
nier ’, which was given for one night only 
at the Comldie-Italienne in Paris. 1 

c., rev. 

Bbl. — David, H. T., * Joh*nn Schobert al» Sooaicn- 
komponiti ’ (Leipzig, 1928). 

Saint-Foix, G. Dr., ‘ Jean Schobert * (Rev. Mu*., 
Aui;. 192a). With music. 

See at to Mozart (pf. concerto movement* arr.). 

SCHOECK, Othmar (b . Brunncn, Canton 
Schwyz, 1 Sept. 1886). 

Swiss conductor and composer. His father, 
the painter Alfred Schocck, wished his son to 
take up painting, for which he showed talent; 
but after a short course of study in the plastic 
arts it was discovered that his musical gifts were 
stronger. He was thus allowed in 1905 to 
enter the Zurich Conservatory, where his 
teachers were K. Attenhofer, R. Freund, F. 
Hegar and L. Kempter. During hi* school 
years he had already written songs and o|HTatic 
pieces, two species of composition to which he 
was to remain faithful all his life. At the age of 
twenty he appeared at the students* concerts 
with a symphonic movement and the Serenade 
for small orchestra, Op. 1. In 1907-8 he 
made further studies at Leipzig under Max 
Reger, of whose influence, however, little i* to 
be discerned in his own work, except perhaps 
here and there in his early chamber music; 
for Schocck had by that lime already found a 
style of his own in numerous songs. 

In 1908 he return'd to Switzerland. At 
that time his first songs were published and he 
began to take his place in the forefront of his 
country's musical life as cotii|>oscr, conductor 
and accompanist. In 1909-15 he conducted 
the Ausscrsihl men's chorus, in 1910-11 the 
"Harmonic" men’s chorus and in 1911-17 
the Teachers' Choir, all at Zurich. In 1917, 
by which time he had become known abroad. 
In- was appointed to conduct the symphony 
concerts at St. Gall. Without giving up his 
residence ..t Zurich, he did excellent wort 
there as a sensitive and temperamental con¬ 
ductor until 1944, when a complaint of the 
heart forced him to retire, lie also became 
known as an admirable accompanist of his 
own and other composers* song*. In 1928 the 
University of Zurich conferred on him a 
doctorate honoris causa and in the spring of 
•934 he honoured with an Othmar 
Schocck Festival Week at Berne. In 1936 he 
received the Erwin von Strinbach Prize and 
111 1945 hr was the first to be given the com¬ 
poser’s prize of the Swiss Society of Musical 
Artists. 

With Honegger, Burkhard and Martin, 
Schocck is one of the four most forceful per¬ 
sonalities among Swiss composers, and he is 
probably the most typical representative of 


On 18 I..I, .7**. according ,he ■ Mrrcurr d 

hftn.r ; Ihu Bacl.aumor.t (• M«i»oirc* tecren*) 

*7 » ft*, and arid* " I .lie a tit irouvce dttesuUc "1 


a specifically Swiss art of composition. His 
chief achievement lies in the domain of song. 
Indeed, he may be regarded as a direct de¬ 
scendant of the line of German song from 
Schubert to Wolf, and perhaps its last great 
figure. For he belongs spiritually to the 
romantic past, as may be judged from his 
choice of the poetry for his songs, which 
amount to nearly four hundred : EichcndorfT, 
Lcnau, Morike, Uhland, Claudius, Hafiz, 
Goethe, Keller, Meyer, Lcuthold, Hesse. His 
range in song extends to every shade of emo¬ 
tion, from tender reticence to demoniacal 
tragedy, 

Schocck's work up to about 1918 may be 
considered as that of a first period, a time of 
youthful and romantic dreaming and feeling. 
As a characteristic product of it the setting of 
Lenau’s * Postilion ’ for tenor, men’s chorus 
and orchestra may be mentioned. But with 
the first world war and its aftermath his work 
began to show an awareness of the problems 
of modern humanity: in the * N'otturno ' and 
in * Lcbendig brgraben for instance, the 
stress of those times makes itself heard most 
urgently, and he is here seen to be no mere 
belated romantic. Ever aware of the advances 
of modern music, he reshaped romantic har¬ 
mony according to his own requirements and 
thus formed a distinctly personal style. To 
this phase we owe such a work as the 1 Elegie*. 
a song cycle for voice and chamber orchestra, 
which, achieving an astonishing concentration 
of mood with the simplest of means, marks a 
culminating point not only in Schocck’s output 
but in tlic music of that time altogether. 

During the 1930s, from about Op. 50 on- 
wards, Schocck reached full maturity, shaping 
Ins ideas with consummate mastery into subtly 
organized music. Among many others the 
’ Wandsbcckcr- Liederbuch ’ (Op. 52, 
may here be mentioned as a characteristic 
work. Morr than twenty years later Schocck 
once again produced a synthesis of his great 
achievement in song in the Morike song-book 
Das holdc Bestheiden ’ (Op. 62, 1949). 

Next to song the most important expression 
of Schocck s personality lies in the domain of 
opera. I here he attains to great dramatic 
|K»wer lieyond terse lyrical expression through 
a far more powerful emotional tension. His 
development thus led him logically from the 
musical play Erwin und El,.lire ’, by way of 
the comic opera 4 Don Kanudo to * Venus ’ 
a wonderful synthesis of youthful romanticism 
and sinister wizardry, which stands at the 
turning-point between Schocck’s early and 
middle -period styles (,920,. The mighty 
dramatic climax in his work is reached in 
I rnthcMlca , based on Klcist’s tragedy. The 
inner tension of this work finds expression 
above all in a harmony which piles up chordal 
formations with immense expressiveness and 
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in grandiose orchestration. Schoeck’s next 
stage work, * Vom Fischer und syner Fru is 
characterized by its sub-title of “ dramatic 
cantata ”, and his development thus led him 
back by way of music-drama and cantata to 
traditional opera in 4 Massimilla Doni * and 
‘ Das Schloss Durandc ’, two works showing 
the psychological refinement and thoughtful¬ 
ness of his mature manner at their best. 

The few instrumental works by Schoeck 
date from various periods and show no striking 
difference of style compared with his songs and 
stage works. After the wonderfully romantic 
vividness of the first violin Sonata and the 
violin Concerto, he reached, through the 
second string Quartet of the middle period, to 
works of the ripeness of the Suite in A> major, 
4 Sommcrnacht ’ and the cello Concerto. 

Schoeck’s style is in the first place deter¬ 
mined by melody, especially in his earlier 
works. He is capable, as perhaps no other 
composer among his contemporaries, of 
expressing himself by means of the most 
simple melodics, often of an almost folksong 
type: 




wa* Im Fall lct> wun-tchcn diirf-tc. 
•I)a« betrheidene Wuntchlein.' Op. 34 a. 


as convincingly as through wide-spanned 
melodic curves of the most compelling ex¬ 
pressiveness : 



The later works ^from about 1920 on) show 
a shifting of the main interest towards harmony, 
which often helps to determine the melody, as 
the example from 4 Pcnthcsilca ’ shows. This 
harmonic style is conditioned by expressive 
tensions of sound on the one hand and by 
impressionist colour effects on the other. The 
following combination of leading-note and 
tonic harmony, functioning both as impres¬ 
sionist basis of sound and as expressive tension, 
is characteristic : 




From ' Elegie *: ' Dai Mondlicht *. 

Such combinations sometimes persist through¬ 
out a whole song as an ostinato and in this way 
produce a fascinating basic mood reflecting 
the formal unity of the poem. 

An essential factor of Schoeck’s vocal works 
is the absolute correspondence between text 
and music, achieved without any superficial 
tone-painting: the poem and its setting be¬ 
come an indissoluble unity. The poet Her¬ 
mann Hesse has expressed this in the following 
words: 

Nowhere in Schoeck'i *etting* it there ihe sUfhMI 
mi.undentanding of »he word*, nowhere can we nil «° 
note the moil tentitive feeling for light and ihade. and 
everywhere he lay* hi* finger with an almo*i alarming 
certainly on the central point where the experience 01 
the poet hat become cryttallired in a word or in tne 
vibration* between two word*. It i* thu penetrationito 
the germinal cell of each poem which had always been 
the *ure*t indication of Schoeck** gemu* for me. 

K. V. F. 


Joanom. Hans, 
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STAGE WORKS 
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25 ‘ Erwin urn! Elmirc ', incidental 

music and songs. 

27 ‘Don Konudo de Colibrados 

comic opera. 

28 ' Das Wandbild scene and panto¬ 

mime. 

32 ' Venus opera. 

39 ' Penthesilea \ opera. 

43 ' Vom Fischer und syner Fru *. 

dramatic cantata (irr alio Solo 
Voice* and (Irchrttra). 

50 ' Massimilla Doni opera. 

53 ' Das Schloss Durande *, opera. 


CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 
(OR •PIANOFORTE) 

Ob. 

IH.** Der Postilion' (Lenau) for tenor A male voi.r* 
<1909). 

ai - ! ''"•‘Vrambe (Goethe for double chorus < 1011). 

• i. WcgelM Gottfried Keller) for auk cborm 

2l». ‘ I rommelKhlaire' (Walt Whitman, tram Johannes 
S'hluf) for mined since* (19151. 

49. < aniala (F.u hendorll for baritone, male chorus 
brass, pf. & jieic. 1 iqjj). 

53 . * rur cin Oesangsfest im Fruhlmg * Keller) for 
male voice* <1912). 

63. • vision • (Keller) for male voice*. »!«.. brass & 
prre. 

UNACCOMPANIED CHORAI. WORKS 

' '* Srrli ’ (Lirnerl) for male sown iqu6 71 
i hn*;icht' il.ichcnl.rll for m.,le v.„m i>., . 
funll.ieder lor nnnrd voire* i.,2, 1-, 

1. '* l.iedli 'l.ienerti. 

2. tmhling und Her bit (Gian Singer*. 

3. I.m Voglein ting, im Wald (A. Ritter). 

4. Ls ist bcstimmt in Gottes Rat Fcwhtcrsleben). 
V Agna Morikei. 

■ * Die Diei ’ I Lenau) for male soire* '1930). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
— Movement of a Symphony (MS) (1906). 

1. Serenade for small on h. < 1901, 7 . 

* i"eRaiclifl.O„verture ‘.after Heine' MS) (1907). 

* • Praeludmn, lor the Cenienar* of Zurich Uni- 

versily 1932). 

5 ». ' Suminernac lit \ pastoral intermezzo for stes, on a 
poem by Gottfried Keller (194c,. 
yi. Suite in A> ma. for *,g*. ion). 
b|. ’ l eslli.hrr llyrnnus * (1951). 

SOI.O I Ns | RUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

21. Concerto‘^quasi una fantasia) " in B> ma. for vn. 

61. Concerto, \ tni.-ma. for cello f 1947). 

*> 5 . Concerto for horn (1951). 

SOLO VOICES AND ORCHESTRA* 
i(>. * Elegie cycle of 24 songs to poems by Lenau and 
... •. 1 , CI , * f° r vice & chamber orch. (1022 21). 
40. I elj. rr. tv; l-evrabrn . i 4 poems by Gotliried Keller 
lor liar. 192b). 

| ‘ Vom Fischer und svner Fru \ dramatk cantata for 

U ■ t. il 1 al '* Work* . 

Ifefrrile Nehmurhl \ song cycle on sonnet, by 
l.irhcrtdorll 1952). ’ 

* Orchestral versions of songs for voice & pf.; Op D 17 

& t. ?. ^ °S•- 


LikttUa 

CompvitJ 

P’»Ju< lion 

Coe,be. 

I 9 II-I 6 . 

Zurich, 11 Nov. 1916. 

Arinin Rueger, on Hol- 
berg's comedy. 

1917 - 18 . 

Zurich, 16 Apr. 1919. 

Ferruccio Busoni. 

.918. 

Halle. 2 Jan. 1921. 

Annin Rueger, on a story 
by Mlrmice. 

1919 - 20 . 

Zurich, to May 1922. 

Composer. on Kleist's 
tragedy. 

Composer, on Philipp Otto 
Runge's version of 

1924 - 25 . 

1928-30. 

Dresden, Stale Opera, 

8 Jan. 1927. 

Dresden, State Opera 

3 1930. 

Crmun’s fairy-tales. 


Annin Rueger. on Bal/ac s 
story. 

• 934 - 35 . 

Dresden, Slate Opera 

Hermann Burle. on a story 
by Exhebdorff. 

1938 39. 

2 Mar. 1937 . 

Berlin. State Opera, 

• Apr. 1943. 


St-n 


VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC 


J8. ‘Gawlen*. to poem* by Gottfried Keller for bar., 
flute.oboe, ba**rlar.,tnnn|iei. perc. A; pf., 1924 . 
4:. Wantknpruchc '. 8 poems bv I n hendorll for high 
• v '°“ C * f," I**"' 1 - A !>f« D92H.. 

47 . .N.rtiurno for bar. & stg. 4 let on poems by Lrn.,u 
and Keller 1931-33). 

LNMRLMIM AI. ClfAMIII.R MUSIC 
23. String Q .artel No. 1. I) ma. 1912 13). 

37. String Quartet No. z. C ma. 1923 . 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

I S° nA '*. Dina. (MS) <* 190R1. 
ib. -Sonata. I) ma. 1909). 

4b. Sonata, E ma. (1931). 

“ASS CLARINET AND PIANOFORTE 
41. Sonata » (1927 28). 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 
Op. 

29. 2 Pieces (1919 20): 

1. Consolation. 

2. Toccata. 

SONGS 

— ' Farhcnkantu*' (?) i f . 1901). 

- \ entanvenbrrl * Lena.. 1901. 

2. I Ires Sc hill) inter ' Ixnau) (I905). 

3 * . ^bc tiedKhte von thland ' 1903-7). 

t* 4 Drei l.ieder s‘«m Heme* (1904-6). 

“ . 1 ‘ P«et unknown |.,. v. 

— Lebovolll r Lenau 190-,). ' 

V ‘ Dre, fiedichte con Lenau ' (19..-, 7). 

o. o Vnifi 

t. Die \ e,la**e„e Suabian Folksong) (100O. 

N hiller Ntkhru Gottfried kellr, 1006). 

3 ‘ VO, |.e-/ 1 r, “ f ,Cf,| »Mi.d Meyer) 

4. Alle mriw Wimcche sebweiecn Paul Srhorek 

V Marirulied NoVahs) (1907). 

_ ! • v. 1907. 

'• «w Kirch* 'Annin Rueger) (190O 
2. Sepjen.brroK.rcen (Morikr) 1,007 . 
o . Mrrb e»ge Slu-King (1907), 

®- '■" ‘•('•‘'hir von Hermann lies**-' 1906-7) 

9 - Z*»ei t.ecar.ee ' 19,,-. J m >>• 

'• !! :r V' l ."L r, " lr ,,{ N >*rhelancelo). 

.*>■ 



SCHOECK: Works 


SCHCELCHER COLLECTION 


‘ Drci geistliche Liedcr *, wiih organ 

1. Licbe i*t VVahrheit (Paul Schoeck) {1906). 

2 . Dcr Herr is mein Hirte (Ps. XXIII) (1907). 

3. Jauchzel dcm Herrn (Ps. C) (1907). 

• Zwei Wanderlieder ' (Eichendorff) (1907-8). 

3 Songs (1907) 

1. Vergifict sind meine Liedcr (Heine). 

2. Ja du bisl elcnd (Heine). 

3. Dilemma (Wilhelm Busch). 

4 Song* (1907) 

1. An meine Muller (Morike). 

2. Das Schlummerlied (Adolf Frey). 

3. Schoncr Orl (Frey). 

^ Schlafen, nichis als schlafen (Hebbel). 

1. I^er Waldsee (Heinrich Leuthold) (1907). 

2. Nun quill aus meiner Seek (Paul Schoeck) 

(1907). 

3. Fruhlingsfeier (Uhland) (1908). 

4. In der Fremde (Eichendorff) (1908). 

5. Enter Verlusi (Goethe) (1908). 

6. Peregrina (Morike) (1908). 

8 Songs 

1. Im Sommer (Goeihc) (1900). 

2. Im Herbsie (Uhland) (1908). 

3. Dcr Kirchhof (Uhland) <1908). 

4. Peregrina II (Morike) (? 1909). 

3. Gekommen in der Maie (Heine) (1904). 

O. Auf eincr Burg (Eirhendorff) (1909). 

7 . Erinnerung (EichendorfT) ( 1909 ). 

d. Der frohe VVandenmann (Eirhendorff) (1909). 

1. 8 Songs lo poems by Coeihe (1909-14). 

i. 13 Songs from Goethe's * Weslosllicher Divan' 
(1906-13). 

14 Songs to poems by Uhland (l-6) and Eichendorff 
< 7 -« 4 ) (1903-14)- 

1. 10 Songs 

1. Lena (Lenau) (1910). 

2. Slummc Liebe (Lenau) (191a). 

3. An die Enlfemlc (Lenau) (1914). 

4. Die drei Zigeuner (Lenau* (1914). 

5. Das Hciligste (Hebbel) (1014). 

6 . Manche Nachi (Richard Dehmel) (1911). 

7. Das bescheidene W’unschlein (Karl Spilleler) 

(1910). 

8. Gldckleins Klage (Spilleler) (1910). 

9. Der Huftchmied (Spilleler) (1910). 

10. Eine Unbekannlschaft (Spilleler) (1910). 
i. 10 Songs 

1. Ein Jauch/cr (Spilleler) (1910). 

2. Jungcr des W’eins I (Gustav Gamper) (1913). 

3. lunger des W'eins II (Gamper) (1913). 

4. Kennstdu dasaucli*(Hermann Hesse) (1906). 

! . Was lachsi du so? (Hesse) (1906). 

. FrUhling (Hesse) (1911). 

7. Keine Rasi (Hesse) (1914-13). 

8. Das Ziel (Hesse) (1914-13). 

9. Ravenna (Hesse) (1913). 

10. lugendgedenken (Keller) (1914). 

. ' Zwolf Eichcndorff-Liedcr * (1917-18). 

. 5 Songs 

1. Madrigal (irans. of Michelangelo) (1917)- 

2. Die Kindheil (Hesse) (I 9 U-I 3 )- 

3. Im Kreuzgang von Si. Stefano (Hesse) (i 9 ' 7 ). 

4. Kuheplatz (Anacreon, irans. MOrike) (1915). 

5. Epigramm (Goethe) (1906). 

. * Zwolf Hafis-Lieder ' (1919-20). 

. * Dcr Goil und die Bajadere ' (Goethe) (1931). 

. 3 Songs (1928) 

1. Fahrewohl (Keller). 

2. April (Theodor Storm). 

3. Goltcs Scgen (Eichendorff). 

. 10 Songs lo poems by Hermann Hesse (1929). 

. ' W'anderung in Gcbirge cycle of 10 songs (Lenau) 
(> 930 ). 

. o Songs 

1. Nachlgruss (Eichendorff) (i 93 >)- 
2 . Mono (Eichendorff) (1934). 

3. Trosl (EichendorfT) (1935). 

4. Er isi's (Morike) ( 1937 ). 

5. Seplembermorgen (Morike) (i 937 >. 
b. Spruch (Morike) (i 943 >- 
:. ‘ Das Wandsbecker Liederbuch *, cycle of 17 songs 
(Matthias Claudius) (i 93 &). 

1. ' Unler Slemen 23 songs lo poems by Goldried 
Keller (1941-42). 

>. ‘ Spielmannsweisen cycle of 6 songs wi'H harp (or 
pf.) (Heinrich Leuthold) (1944' 


911 ). 

spilleler) 


57 - ‘ Der Singer *, cycle of 26 songs (Heinrich Leuthold) 

60. * Das Levchten cycle of 28 songs (Conrad 
Ferdinand Meyer) (1946). 

62. * Das holde Bescheiden cycle of 36 songs (Mbrike). 

SCHCELCHER COLLECTION. The 
library of the Paris Conservatoire harbours 
at least one almost unknown treasure — the 
Victor Schcrlchcr collection, bequeathed to 
it in 1873. Schcelcher (see article below ) 
during his long exile in England collected 
everything he could find appertaining to 
Handel and to his time, whether biographical 
notes, documents or music. Consequently 
his library- contained the scores of hundreds 
of works by Handel and his contemporaries, 
pamphlets, dedicatory poems, articles and 
newspaper cuttings, etc., in English, French 
and German. 

Outstanding features of the collection are 
the 31 copies of little-known works by Handel 
preserved in the manuscripts of the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge. Some of 
these, for example the * Airs francais ’ written 
between 1707 and 1708, the German cantatas 
and several sketches and fragments of songs 
and choruses, do not appear in Chrysanders 
monumental edition. There are also 44 
songs, engraved, 83 pieces of instrumental 
music and two volumes of harpsichord music, 
and no less than 66 different editions of 

• Messiah * in English, German and Italian. 
The earliest, published by Walsh, dates from 
1763, the latest, by Peters, from 1867. There 
are several editions of his other oratorios, 
notably four of * Israel in Egypt ’ and three 
each of ‘Joshua ’ and ‘ Samson \ A number 
of volumes contain the librettos of Handel s 
operas and oratorios, and in portfolios arc 
gathered together documents relating to 
Handel's fife and times. 

There are also excellent collections 01 
English, German and Italian music of the 
17th and 18th centuries, among which figure 
eleven volumes of famous airs, ‘ Le dclizie 
dell’ operc’ (Walsh, 17*2-61). ' The F.tz* 
william Music’ (Novcllo, 1825) and six 
volumes issued by Chappell (1840-47) ? r . . 

Musical Antiquarian Society. The origin- 
manuscripts of Schcclchcr’s two great works, 

• La Vie de Harndel ’ (published in'English in 
1857 under the title 'The Life of Handel) 

and ‘Handel et son temps’, are preserved 
here, together with numerous .manuscript 
notes, translations of foreign books a 
graphical publications on Handel, copied 
by hand by Chrysander Thus music and 
documents complete each other and 
the importance of the collection. 

The more outstanding works in1 th c 
cher collection were catalogued y J 
Baptiste Weckcrlin as Nos. ‘^J o6 , f v o!^es 
each group containing a quanuty o 
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or pieces of music. But the thousands of 
arrangements on themes by Handel have 
not been classified. In 1910 Julien Ticrsot, 
Wcckerlin’s successor, endeavoured to re- 
catalogue and bring together the collection 
which was by that time dispersed in various 
sections of the library. He formed a “ Fonds 
Scha-Ichcr16,718-19, 16,722-34, 16,736, 
16,746, 16,750, 16,758-61, and housed it all 
in a room two floors above the reading-room. 
The manuscript catalogue made at this time 
was enriched by notes from Romain Holland, 
who, during his researches into Handel's 
life in 1909, examined most of the portfolios 
and pieces. Some groups arc still scattered 
under subjects and authors (16,706-17, 
16,720-21, 16,737, 16,742, 16,745. 16,747.49. 
|, *,75 | -57), others have not been found 
(16,738-41, 16,743, 16,762). It is to be 
hoped that the revision of the Conservatoire 
Catalogue will eventually bring about the 
complete classification of this important 
collection. a. 11. (ii). 

SCHtELCHER, Victor (b. Paris, 3 , J u | v 
1804; d. Houilles, 24 Dec. 1U93). 

French writer and politician. He was the 
son of a manufacturer of china, was educated 
at the College Louis le Grand and became well 
known as an ultra-republican. On the acces¬ 
sion of the Emperor Napoleon III he was 
expelled both from France and Belgium, and 
took refuge in London, where he brought out 
his ‘ l lisloirc des crimes du 2 decernbre ’ 
' l,{ 53 » and an English pamphlet entitled 
' Dangers to England of the Alliance with the 
Men of the Coup d’fitat * (1854 . 

Schrrlcher remained in England till Aug. 
1H70, returning to Paris immediately In-fore 
the Revolution of 4 Sept. As stall-colonel 
ol the Garde Nationalc he commanded the 
l.egion of Artillery throughout the siege of 
Paris. After 31 Jan. 1871 he was elected to 
the Assemble.- National.- by the Department 
ol the Seine, Martinique and Cayenne, and 
sat l..r Martinique till elected a life senator 
(ib Dec. 1875). 

Seho I. hers devotion to art of all kinds was 
proved by his articles in • I. 1 ’Artiste * (1832 
and • I.a Revue de Paris ’ (1833), and he made 
during his travels a most interesting collection 
ol foreign musical instruments, lbs long stay 
m England had a still more remarkable result 
m Ins enthusiasm for I landcl. He accordingly 
made a collection of Handel's works, and of 
books and pamphlets bearing on his life and 
music, a list of which he gives at the beginning 
of Ins book. To the autographs in the Royal 
Library (then in Buckingham Palace, now 
IJ.M.) and the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cam¬ 
bridge, and to the copies by Smith formerly in 
possession of II. B. Leonard, hr obtained access 
and, thus provided, published 'The Life of 
Handel' (London, 1857). The author was 
VOL. VII 


materially assisted by Rophino Lacy, whose 
labours arc amply acknowledged in the pre¬ 
face (p. xxii).' 

The work was written by Schcclchcr in 
French and translated by James Lowe. It 
contains much information beyond what is 
indicated in the title, cspcctally with regard to 
Italian opera and music in general in England 
during the 18th century. 1 he French manu¬ 
script. 'Hxndcl ct son temps', was handed 
over to ' I.a France musicalc ', which pub¬ 
lished the first four chapters (19 Aug. i860) 
and the beginning of the fifth (2 Nov. 1862), 
but there broke off, doubtless for political 
reasons. I he manuscript was supposed to 
have been destroyed till 25 May 1881, when 
it was offered for sale by Cbaravay and at once 
taught for the library of the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire, thus completing Schcrlchcr's magnificent 
gift (Nov. 1873) of all the works, in print or 
manuscript, used by him in preparing the 
l**ok, and his collet lion of foreign instruments, 
lie later added .1 quantity of music and rare 
l»ooks bearing on the history of Italian opera 
in London and on singing and pianoforte 
playing in Great Biitain, o. c. 

SCIIOL.MAKI.il, Maurice b, Andcr- 
lecht, Brussels, 27 Dec. 1890). 

Belgian coni|Kiser. lie studied harmony 
with I hco Ysayc, counterpoint with Brussel- 
mans, fugue with Lunsscns, and composition 
and instrumentation with Paul Gilson. He 
later joined the group of the Synthelislcs. 11 is 
works include 

1 * 1*0 " Nw Jlic 
I oi(s-|tldv ' .\r«-rn-tirl \ 
liMKlrnul iiiusk for plays. 

Otur.ll vtorki. 

' Nyiiiptioiur breve '. (. nu. 

' Symphonie dr « b.imbre ’ 

' Feu d'artilK e • 

• Druearltel-Suile * 

; I>eo* FaniM|ur>' 

■ 1.1 l.r;ri«le dr Siic ililewiiit 

• Mrdee • 

* I brine vine ' 

* Suile eti ,l> |e rotmo * 

" Suite e»|«.«. , iH>le 

' Kr.it, Aim. I mil * for »n. & orch. 

It. Uuriii. 

If. Trio. 

Trio fur Mind iii.tt. 

If. Sonan. 

Noniff 1 . Hrlin.il and | rrli.li word*. 



h. II. 

SCHOENBERG, Arnold \b. Vienna, 13 
Sept. 1874; d. Lo. Angeles, 13 July 1951). 

Austrian com|M>scr. I le began to learn the 
violin at the age of eight, and at the same 
time he composed violin duets which he 
played with his profissor. lb. family did not 
recognize bis musical talent at first, anil up to 
the age of seventeen, Schoenberg himself said* : 


xOTkhrrj natrium. about l.acys astmarice 
nuirri.ill . modify our mferetKes from l,ij accoi.nl 
of Im own |Mr! u. the rumination of the Hat,del MSS 

(p. XXII. 

• ‘ R “rS ck *■ »'“ U4A «* «*. • Slimmer. • (Berlin, 
:*M'| . I bit arm It cite. Jlt .niereMin* account of 
■'xcnacnocrg » carl\ progress in tonipo>ition. 
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“ all my compositions were merely imitations 
of such music as I had access to. These were 
violin ducts and arrangements of opera pot¬ 
pourris for two violins, plus the music I heard 
played by military bands in public gardens.” 

The death of his father left him in difficult 
circumstances, and for a time he earned his 
living by working in a bank. Three young 
men of his own age began his real musi¬ 
cal and literary education. Oscar Adler in¬ 
troduced him to the theory of music and 
awakened his interest in poetry and philo¬ 
sophy, besides playing chamber music with 
him. David Bach, philologist, philosopher, 
litterateur, mathematician and musician, 
strongly inlluenccd his character and gave 
him " the moral strength to withstand con¬ 
ventional prejudice Finally a friend of his 
showed some of his compositions to Alexander 
von Zemlinsky, who gave him some lessons in 
counterpoint — the only teaching Schoenberg 
ever had. An intimate friendship soon grew 
up between the two, and in 1901 Schoenberg 
married Zemlinsky's sister Mathildc. Mean¬ 
while, in 1897, he made a pianoforte arrange¬ 
ment of Zemlinsky's opera ‘ Sarema ’ and 
also composed a string Quartet in D major, 
which was revised at Zemlinsky’s suggestion 
and performed at a concert of the Wiener 
Tonkunstlcrverein in the following winter. 
This was the first public performance of a 
work by Schoenberg, and it met with quite 
a considerable success. The score is unfortu¬ 
nately lost, but those who heard it testified to 
its great melodic warmth. 

After an abortive attempt at a symphonic 
poem, Schoenberg wrote a number of songs 
between 1898 and 1900, of which twelve were 
published as Opp. 1-3. Some of them were 
performed at a song recital by Gaertner 
(Dec. 1900), with Zemlinsky at the pianoforte, 
and caused a mild " scene " Since then ”, 
Schoenberg once remarked with a smile, “ the 
scandal has never ceased.” However, he was 
emboldened by the success of his Quartet to 
compose the string Sextet ‘ Verklartc Nacht ’ 
in Sept. 1899; like many of Schoenberg's 
works, it was written in an astonishingly short 
space of time — in this ease three weeks. It 
is based on a poem by Richard Dehmcl and 
is the first real piece of programme music 
written for a chamber combination. In 
Mar. 1900 he embarked on the ‘Gurrelicdcr’, 
a vast cantata for solo voices, chorus and an 
enormous orchestra on a German translation 
of poems by Jens Peter Jacobsen. In spite of 
his having to interrupt work on it in order to 
score several operettas, the actual composition 
was finished by Mar. 1901 ; but other work 
prevented the completion of the orchestration 
until 1911. 

Soon after his marriage in 1901, Schoenberg 
moved to Berlin, where he hoped to find 


better means of livelihood; he obtained a 
post as conductor at the Buntes Theater, where 
he had to conduct music-hall songs and 
operettas. During this period he wrote the 
symphonic poem * Pelleas und Melisande ’, 
without any knowledge of Debussy’s opera 
(1902). In 1903 he returned to Vienna and 
began his long career of teaching; among his 
first pupils were Alban Berg and Anton 
Webern. His name was now beginning to 
become known, but also to arouse opposition; 
he had, however, many supporters, including 
the well-known Rose Quartet. After writing 
six songs with orchestra (Op. 8) he produced 
the string Quartet in D minor (Op. 7) in 
1904-5, and the eight songs (Op. 6). 1906 
saw the composition of the ballad 'Jane 
Grey’ (Op. 12 No. 1), the first Chamber 
Symphony and the greater part of the second 
Chamber Symphony, which was not, however, 
finally completed until 1940. In 1907 he 
wrote the chorus ‘ Friede auf Erden ’, the 
second ballad of Op. 12, the two songs Op. 
14, and started on the second string Quartet, 
in Fs minor, Op. 10. In the same year the 
Rose Quartet performed both the D minor 
Quartet and later the Chamber Symphony 
in spite of violently hostile demonstrations. 
Similar scenes also greeted the first performance 
of the Fs minor Quartet in the following year. 

In 1908 Schoenberg produced the first 
works in which the tonal system is definitely 
suspended, the pianoforte pieces Op. H <» nd 
the 15 songs from Stefan George’s ’Buch der 
hangenden Garten', Op. 15. His previous 
compositions, notably the finale of the second 
siring Quartet, had been tending in this 
direction; but these works were a landmark 
in musical history and provoked world-wide 
discussion. They were followed in 1909 oy 
the ‘Five Orchestral Pieces’, Op. 16, and the 
monodrama ‘ Erwartung’, Op. 17, whic 
was composed in sixteen days (27 Aug.-t 
Sept.); the latter was first performed at tne 
Prague I.S.C.M. Festival of 1924- Schoen¬ 
berg then started on a second dramauc wot , 

‘ Die glucklichc Hand ’, Op. 18, which, how¬ 
ever, was not completed till * 9 ' 3 - In Jj , 
he began to write his ‘Treatise on Harmony 
and to score the third part of the Gurrelicdcr, 
later in the same year an exhibition 
pictures was held at Heller s Gallery 1 
Vienna, in connection with which 
Quartet performed both his string q 
Early in .9.« he wrote the six small puuwforte 
pieces Op. . 9 - Later on he again moved to 
Berlin, where he gave lectures a * * £ ony 
Academy. There he completed th= f / 
treatise and the scoring of the rv4 a eter- 
and also wrote ' 
linck), for high soprano, celesta, ha 

“f'Z lime he me. die acre* Aiberune 
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Zehme and al her suggestion wrote * Pierrot 
lunairc three cycles each of seven poems, 
by Albert Giraud, translated into German by 
Otto Erich Hartleben. This is set for declama¬ 
tion and five instrumentalists; the speaking- 
part is written in musical notation, but is not 
meant to give any effect of singing. The 
composition was completed between Mar. 
anil Sept. 1912, and the first performance was 
given by Albertine Zehme in Berlin in the 
autumn, followed by a tour of Germany and 
Austria. It has since become one of Schoen¬ 
berg's best-known works. 

Schoenberg was now becoming inter¬ 
nationally known, and he made a series of 
foreign appearances during the next few years. 
In Nov. 1912 he conducted his ‘Pelleas und 
Mclisande’ at Amsterdam with great success; 
he then returned to Vienna and heard the 
first complete performance of the ' Gurrc- 
liedcr ' on 23 Feb. 1913. He himself con¬ 
ducted a concert in the following month at 
the Akadcmischcr Verband fur Literatur und 
Musik, where the programme included 
Webern’s ‘ Pieces for Orchestra Op. 0 . his 
own Chamber Symphony, Op. 9, and Berg's 
* Songs with Orchestra ’, Op. 4. This concert 
caused such an uproar that the final item, 
Mahler's * Kindertotenlicdcr ’, could not be 
Played, and the police had to be called in. 
Meanwhile Sir Henry Wood, who had given 
the first English performance of the * Five 
Orchestral Pieces’ on 3 Sept. 1912, had in¬ 
vited Schoenberg to conduct the second ; this 
took place in London in Feb. 1914. followed bv 
performances of the * Gurrclicdcr ' at la-ipzig 
and the • Five Orchestral Pieces * in Amster¬ 
dam. I lis only compositions during this period 
were the ' Four Songs with OrchestraOp. jj. 

Hie outbreak of the first world war limited 
Schoenberg's activity in many directions, anil 
his next published composition dates from 
■ !> 2 3 - 1 " the intervening years, apart from 
two spells of military service between 1915 
and 1917, he was engaged in writing the 
poems of a projected trilogy of oratorios, 
and the composition, left unfinished, of its 
third section, 'Die Jakobsleiter'. On his 
final demobilization at the end of 1917 he re¬ 
turned to Vienna and continued his teaching 
activities, founding a Seminar fur Koinposi- 
tion.out of which grew the Verein fur musika- 
lisclie Privat - Aufluhrungen; this society, 
of which Schoenberg was president, gave 
numerous performances of modern works 
never before heard in Vienna. From about 
1920 Schoenberg again came into inter¬ 
national prominence with many performances 
everywhere, including a visit to Amsterdam 
where he conducted the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra in his own works and gave a series 
of lectures. In the summer of 1922 he or¬ 
chestrated two Bach chorale preludes for 


Josef Stransky, the conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Society; they were first 
played there, at Carnegie Hall, in Dec. 

The year 1923, like 1908, marks a turning- 
point in Schoenberg's compositional career; 
in that year he completed two works, the 
' Five Pianoforte Pieces ’, Op. 23 (begun in 
1920), and the Serenade, Op. 24 (begun in 
■ 92 i), which are the first to use a serial tech¬ 
nique. The last piece of Op. 23 is in fact the 
first to be written with the use of the twelve- 
note method of composition 1 to which (with 
a few exceptions) Schoenberg remained faith¬ 
ful to the end of his life. These two works were 
followed in 1924 by the Suite for pianoforte, 
Op. 25, and the wind Quintet, Op. 26. In 
this year his fiftieth birthday was marked in 
Vienna by a special number of the * Anbruch', 
to which many of his pupils and admirers 
contributed, by the institution of an Arnold 
Schoenberg Bibliothek fur moderne Musik 
and by a celebration at the Town Hall, in 
w hich the chorus of the State < )pcra took part. 
Shortly afterwards he moved to Berlin, where 
he was given a professorship at the Prussian 
Academy of Fine Arts; in Dec. 1925 he was 
made an honorary member of the Acadeim 
of Santa Cecilia, Rome. Ilis first wife had 
died in 1923, and during this period lie 
married the sister of the well-known violinist 

•’" l| quartet playa Rudolf K-.i.v< h His 

compositions of this time were two sets of 
pieces for mixed chorus (* Four Pieces'. Op. 
27. and * I hire Satires', Op. 28) dating from 
1926. the Suite for seven instruments. Op. 29, 
and the third string Quartet, both dating 
Irom 1927, the Variations for < >rchcstra (1928), 
the one-act opera * Von Heute auf Morgen ' 
1929). • Musical Accompaniment to a Film 
Scene (11130! and six pieces for unaccom¬ 
panied male-voice chorus (1930). The third 
Quartet was first performed by the Kolisch 
Quartet in Vienna on 19 Sept. 1927. and the 
Variations for Orchestra by Furtwangler in 
Berlin on 2 Dec. 1928, greeted by a stormy 
reception. I he ‘ Beglcitungsmusik ' was con¬ 
ducted by Webern at the Vienna I.S.C.M. 
Festival in June 1932. 

from 1930 to 1936 Schoenberg again pro¬ 
duced comparatively little, apart from the 
two pianoforte pieces Op. 33,1 and b (1932) 
and three songs (1932) to which he later gave 
the opus number 48 : these are the only songs 
he composed after adopting the twelve-note 
technique. In 1927 he had written a prose 
drama, * Der biblischc \\ eg *, and he now 
completed the libretto of a biblical opera, 

' Moses und Aron \ of which the music was 
resumed in 1951. O n 30 May 1933 he was 
dismissed from his post by order of tin- new 
National Socialist Minister of Education, anil 
shortly afterwards he left Germany for Paris. 

! Twnv|.\on Mrsic. 
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There he returned to the Jewish faith, which 
he had temporarily abandoned in 1921 ; 
in Oct. he sailed for the U.S.A., where he 
had been offered a post on the staff of the 
Malkin Conservatory, Boston. On 11 Nov. 
the American League of Composers arranged 
a concert of his chamber music in New York 
in honour of his arrival. On 16 Mar. 1934 
he made his American dlbut as a conductor 
in a performance of ‘ Pellcas und Melisande * 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

For a short time Schoenberg held teaching- 
posts in New York and Boston, but his health 
soon compelled him to move to California. 
He settled at Los Angeles and obtained a 
professorship at the University of Southern 
California. In Dec. 1934 he completed a 
Suite for string orchestra, written, in the 
composer's own words, for 44 a musician who 
is a teacher at New York University and 
conducts a pupils' orchestra This work, 
in which Schoenberg returned temporarily to 
the tonal system, was first performed on 18 
Ma y *935 by the Los Angeles Orchestra under 
Klemperer. 1936 saw the completion of two 
more important twelve-note works, the violin 
Concerto and the fourth string Quartet. The 
latter was first performed at Los Angeles in 
Jan. 1937 by the Kolisch Quartet and the 
former in 1940 by Louis Krasncr with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Then followed a 
period in which Schoenberg again turned his 
attention to writing works which arc funda¬ 
mentally tonal, but incorporate certain ele¬ 
ments of the twelve-note system. The first of 
these was ‘ Kol Nidrci ’, Op. 39, for speaker, 
chorus and orchestra, a commissioned work 
partly based on the well-known Jewish liturgi¬ 
cal theme. Next Schoenberg finally com¬ 
pleted his second Chamber Symphony, which 
he had begun in 1906 and abandoned in 
1911. The third work of this group is a set of 
‘Variations on a Recitative’ for organ (1943), 
which is based on a twelve-note theme, but 
remains fundamentally tonal in construction. 1 
Another work in a similar style is the set of 
'Variations for Military Band’ (1943), an¬ 
other commissioned work which also exists in 
an arrangement for orchestra. 

Two other compositions of this period show 
somewhat different tendencies; the * Ode to 
Napoleon’ (1942), for speaker, pianoforte 
and string quartet or string orchestra, is a 
setting of Byron's poem in which Schoenberg 
clearly drew the parallel between Napoleon 
and Hitler; though it ends with a chord of 
Eb major, and though no actual twelve-note 
scries is discernible, it is definitely dodeca¬ 
phonic in construction. In the pianoforte 
Concerto (1942), on the other hand, Schoen¬ 
berg returned to the strict twelve-note tech- 

1 This was first performed in Mar. 1914 by Carl 
Weinrich for the U.S. Section of the I.S.C.M. 


nique, but often used it in such a way as to 
produce “ tonal ” effects. 

In 1940 Schoenberg became an American 
citizen ; in 1944 he resigned from his univer¬ 
sity post, and he spent the rest of his life in 
retirement. In spite of failing eyesight and 
health, which led to a severe and almost fatal 
illness in 1946, he continued to compose, and 
in all his last works used the strict twelve- 
note technique. These were the Prelude to a 
‘ Genesis ’ Suite (1945) commissioned by Nat 
Shilkret, who asked a number of composers 
resident in California each to write a move¬ 
ment representing a different chapter of 
Genesis ; the string Trio (1946), commissioned 
by Harvard University; ‘A Survivor of 
Warsaw’ (1947), for speaker, men’s chorus 
and orchestra, based on a description given 
by a young man who escaped from the battle 
of the Warsaw ghetto in the second world 
war, and commissioned by the Kussevitsky 
Foundation ; and a 4 Fantasia ’ for violin and 
pianoforte (1949), first performed in that 
year on the composer’s seventy-fifth birthday 
(13 Sept.). This event was marked by world¬ 
wide celebrations, and performances of Schoen¬ 
berg’s works were arranged in all countries as 
a tribute to his genius. Apart from these 
twelve-note works, Schoenberg also composed 
three a lapftdla choruses on German folksongs 
(1948). Shortly before his death he completed 
the opera 4 Moses and Aaron \ 

Schoenberg shared the common superstition 
about the 41 unlucky” number 13, and during 
his last illness he is reported to have said that u 
he survived the thirteenth day ofjuly, he would 
recover ; but he died on Friday, 13 July * 95 *» 
thirteen minutes before midnight. 

Compositions.— Schoenberg’s first musical 
experiences were in the field of chamber 
music (he played the cello as well as the violin 
at that time) ; hence it is not surprising that 
his approach to composition was always pre¬ 
dominantly contrapuntal. Even his earliest 
published works, the songs Opp. 1-3. havc a . n 
unusually rich and polyphonic accompani¬ 
ment, as well as showing an advanced use ot 
chromatic harmony. This tendency earned 
even farther in the sextet 4 Verklartc Nach* » 
where the harmonic clashes occasioned > 
the contrapuntal writing are often extreme y 
daring ; and though Schoenberg used the pos - 
Wagnerian musical language to some: exten1 , 
his approach was fundamentally difreren 
from Wagner's in that he thought primarily 
in terms of lines rather than chords, in 
4 Gurrelicder ’, again, carried the use ot w 
Wagnerian orchestral apparatus a stage lartn , 
not only by the introduction of new orehes 

effects, but also by the considerable use 
solo instruments in contrast with , 

orchestra —a premonition of Schoen g 
later orchestral style. 
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In the succeeding works (Opp. 5-10 and 12- 
14) Schoenberg gradually carried chromaticism 
to the limits of tonality, both by chromatic 
alteration and by the use of the wandering 
(schwebende) chords, like the augmented triad, 
which arc equally at home in all keys. The 
opening theme of the first Chamber Symphony 
is a scries of superimposed fourths, and this, 
together with the use of the whole-tone scale in 
this and other works of the period, militated 
against any definite feeling of tonality. Schoen¬ 
berg described this process in a lecture given 
at the University of California in 1939 

lit till? course ol the lati hun.lrrd vran. I lie concept of 
harmony ha,changed uemrndoutly through the develop¬ 
ment of chromatic out. I'he idea that a root or funda¬ 
mental note dominated the construct ton -I chords and 
regulated their sequentrt the concept of tonality — 
was first transformed into that of extend'd tonality. 
Very quicklv it became doubtful if vuch a fundamental 
note wav ttill really the centre to which every chord ami 
sequence must iclate. . . . Wagner's harmony had 
promoted a change in the logic and constructive power 
of harmony. One result of this was the so-called 
" impressionist " use of harmony, made above all by 
Debussy, His harmonies, deprived of construe live 
significance, often serve a ”rolouristic " purpose; they 
trv to express moods and pictures. fltese. thou b 
of extra • musical origin, now become constructive 
elements and finally take on musical functions. Tins 
produces a sort of tmolunal comprehensibility. In this 
way tonality becomes already dethroned in practice, if 
not in theory. . . . At the same tune there look place 
a development which ended in what I call " the 
emancipation of dissonance ”. I be ear had progressively 
become familiar with a girat number of disced*. . . . 
One no longer rxpertrd tlie preparations .f Warner's 
discords, nor the resolutions of tlnwe of Strauss; one 
was not upset by the nonfunctional liarmonies of 
Drhussv. nor by the dissonant counteri-mil *>f some 
more rec nil composers. This led to a free use of dis. 
sonance. . . . Itv the phrase “the emancipation of 
dissonance I mean that the comprehensibility of the 
discord is equal to the comprehensibility <>f the concord. 
A stvie based on this premise treat, discards like con- 
1 ords and denies the su| ret B 

avoidin 1 (be establishn. ■ 1 

the idea of modulation, as modulation means leasing one 
established tonality in order to establish another. 

Apart from their progressive tendency to¬ 
wards the abolition of tonality, the works of 
this period have many other |*>intv of interest. 
' IVIleas und Melisande ' continues in a more 
radical manner the orchestral style of the 
'Gurrelicder’, with a considerable use c»f new 
orchestral effects, and also of the whole-tone 
scale. The string Quartet Op. 7 is written 
in one continuous movement which contains 
within itself the elements of an allegro , scherzo, 
adagio and rondo-finale. A similar procedure 
is carried out with an even greater degree of 
concentration in the first Chamber Symphony, 
of which the form is: exposition, scherzo, 
development, adagio, recapitulation. This 
work also breaks new ground, apart from the 
use of chords built up of fourths, by being 
written for fifteen solo instruments, thus 
foreshadowing the numerous modern works 
written for combinations of this kind. In the 
second string Quartet, Op. 10, Schoenlx-rg 

1 Published in ' Polyphonic' (Pari,. 10in) ■ tr . 
I.rmied in Schoenberg', book. • Style and Idea ' New 
lork & l.ondon. 1951). 


introduces a soprano voice in the last two 
movements; the finale contains many passages 
(for instance, the opening) in which tonal 
feeling is stretched to breaking-point. 

With the pianoforte pieces Op. 11 Schoen¬ 
berg finally crossed the frontier and turned his 
back on tonality. The importance of this 
step, not only for his own music and that of 
his followers, but for the world of music in 
general, cannot be exaggerated. It made 
possible methods of writing and combinations 
of sounds which had never l>ecn used before, 
but which are now part of the stock-in-trade 
of every modern composer. The chief gain 
is that of concentration ; nothing is written as 
a mere product of the context, and every note 
has its own significance. 1 lence there isa natural 
tendency towards brevity ; the pianoforte 
pieces Op. 11 are of very moderate dimensions, 
and the songs Op. 15 average only two minutes 
each. The orchestral pieces Op. 16 apply the 
same principles to the orchestra: the texture 
is " soloistic" throughout, and the instru¬ 
mental colours are constantly changing: in 
fact this is chamber music for full orchestra. 
Of his development at this time Sc hoenberg 
said : 

Will* 1 he songs Op. i», | have succeeded (or llie firs! 
lime in approaching 4ii ideal of form .mil expression 
which has hovered liefore me |mo <«ri rlturkl] for year,. 

. . . I 4in Cousoous of h.ismc removed all die traces 
<>( a pati aesthetic ; and if I am m the process of going 
towards 4 goal which seems let tain lo me, I already feel 
Ihe opposition I shall have to overcome; ... I dunk 
■ hat even some people who have lielievrd in me up lo 
now will noi realire die necessity of this evolution. 

I hr dramatic works which followed, * Er- 
wartung * and ’ Die gltirklichc Hand enter 
the field which is usually known as " expres¬ 
sionism". * Erwartung *, of which the libretto 
vsav written by Marie l'ap|>cnheim at Schocn- 
U rg s suggestion, is a drama of one character. 
A woman wanders through a forest looking 
anxiously for her lover. Her forebodings arc- 
realized, and she finds him lying dead near 
the house of the woman who has taken him 
from her. I he work lasts al»out half an hour 
and is written on the same principles as the 
orchestral pieces Op. 16; it tends towards 
athematism, ‘here is no repetition of any 
Particular mel<.dic figure. In * Die gldcklichc 
Hand ’ the action is sustained throughout by 
one character, a baritone: but there are 
inimed parts for a man and a woman, and also 
a chorus of six women and six men. The 
subject is a symbolical pursuit of happiness; 
at the rise of the curtain the stage is almost 
in darkness, and a man lies in front. On his 
hack crouches a monstrous cat-likc figure 
which appears to lie biting him. At the back 
are dark violet hangings through which appear 
the faces of the chorus in a green light; they 
describe the fate of the man who seeks earthly 
happiness while spiritual happiness awaits him 
in the end. The subsequent episodes arc 
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concerned with spurious forms of happiness. 
In this work Schoenberg introduced for the 
first time the use of Sprechstimme (spoken 
melody ') which he afterwards employed in 
' Pierrot lunaire \ The purpose of this was 
to provide a kind of recitative which would 
satisfy both dramatic and musical require¬ 
ments. 2 

The pianoforte pieces Op. 19 are miniature 
in scale, but show a clarity and logic which 
Schoenberg had not before reached. But the 
most important work of this period is * Pierrot 
lunairefor speaker, flute (doubling piccolo), 
clarinet (doubling bass clarinet), violin 
(doubling viola), cello and pianoforte. Each of 
the twenty-one poems is scored for a different 
combination of the available instruments. 
Some of the pieces also make use of well- 
known classical forms: ‘ Die Nacht ’ is a 
passacaglia and ‘ Der Mondfleck ’ contains a 
double canon cancrizans. The effect of the 
work in performance is remarkable, and its 
influence has been felt on many succeeding 
compositions. The last work of this group, 
the songs Op. 22, is scored for varying and 
unusual combinations of instruments, and 
carries still farther the idea of ** chamber 
music for large orchestra ", 

In the California University lecture men¬ 
tioned above Schoenberg gives a descrip¬ 
tion of the development of his thought in 
these years. He begins by saying that the 
principal characteristics of the works written 
by himself and his pupils at this time were 
that they were extremely expressive and extra¬ 
ordinarily short. This was an unconscious 
development, the theoretical reasons for 
which did not become apparent till later. 
Traditional harmony served to articulate the 
form of works: i.e. it had a function similar 
to that of punctuation in sentences or sub¬ 
division into paragraphs. How could this 
function now be realized with chords whose 
constructive value had not yet been fully 
explored ? Hence the first works written in 
this style had to be of brief dimensions and 
simple construction. Later Schoenberg found 
it possible to write works on a larger scale by 
basing them on a literary text, the different 
sections of which could be reflected by the 
different parts of the composition. But there 
still remained the problem of the actual 
theoretical construction of the music. Com¬ 
posers of tonal music were able to write as it 
were “in their sleep”, as their manipulation 
of traditional harmonies had become an un¬ 
conscious process. Schoenberg wished to 
obtain the same freedom for his new style, 
i.e. to find a logical basis which would “justify 
the dissonant character of these harmonics 
and determine their successions ”. After 


numerous attempts he evolved the procedure 
known as “composition with twelve notes 
related only to each other ”. 

The theoretical basis of this method is more 
fully discussed in another place», where will 
also be found a letter in which Schoenberg 
describes his early use of a serial technique in 
the pianoforte pieces Op. 23 and the Serenade, 
Op. 24. The former exploit all the possibili¬ 
ties of pianoforte technique, but the tradi¬ 
tional methods are converted into something 
entirely new by the free use of the twelve-note 
scale and by perpetual variations of rhythm 
and harmony. The Serenade is written for 
seven instruments and a bass voice, which 
only appears in the fourth movement, a 
setting of Petrarch’s sonnet CCXVII. The 
movements arc based on classical forms, 
March, Minuet, Theme and Variations, etc., 
but treated with considerable freedom and 
amplification. The same may be said of the 
Suite for pianoforte, Op. 25, which consists of 
a Prelude, Gavotte and Musette, Intermezzo, 
Minuet and Gigue. Here the use of the 
twelve-note technique is far more assured, 
and this process is carried farther in the wind 
Quintet, Op. 25, which is the first really large- 
scale twelve-note piece. Evidently in this 
work Schoenberg felt that he no longer needed 
the strict framework of the classical dance- 
forms to assist his new technique. 

The two sets of choral pieces, Opp. 27 and 
28, are particularly concerned with the contra¬ 
puntal aspect of the twelve-note technique. 
The first three pieces of Op. 27 are un¬ 
accompanied ; the fourth is a kind of small 
cantata, accompanied by mandoline, clarinet, 
violin and cello. The principle of the canon 
is the basis of the first two pieces of both Opp- 
27 and 28; Op. 28 No. 3 is again a small 
cantata, accompanied by viola, cello and 
pianoforte. As an Appendix to Op. 28 Schoen¬ 
berg wrote three supplementary pieces in the 
tonal system which handle the same contra¬ 
puntal problems as the twelve-note pieces; 
the last of these is a ‘ Legitimation als Canon 
written for Bernard Shaw’s seventieth birth¬ 
day. In a preface to the ‘ Satires ’ Schoen¬ 
berg stated his views of various schools ot 
music which were current at the time: 

I wished to take as my target [in the ’ Satire*')I f." 
those who seek their personal salvauon in the mm 
road, for it is the only one which does not lead to Kom 
These people pile on discords like Rations (vmh.ne 
thus to pass as '‘moderns"), but do not lu»e ‘J' 
courage to draw the consequences or them, inc 
applies to those who make a selection of d'^rd' accord 
inc to " good taste but cannot give any reason m 
their own cacophony should be aU°'vcd and dut 
others forbidden; also to those who. r 

so far ", don't explain why they go as far as the> do. 
and finally to the pseudo-tonaiists, who think th > 
allow themselves everything that 
provided that on occasion, good or bad, the> c 
their profession of faith as tonal composers by mean* 


1 For a suggested English term ut Ixelected Speech. 
* For musical examples ue Spreciioesaxg. 


* Str Twelve-vote Music. 
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of a common chord. ... I attack those who claim to 
make a " return to So & So Let nooe of them in¬ 
to make us believe that by this means they are puttim; 
themselves beside a great master of the past, who in 
any case was always aiming towards the future. . . . 
I also take pleasure in attacking the folklorists, who try 
to apply to the ideas of popular music, which are by 
nature primitive, a technique \*hich is only appropriate 
to a more evolved type of thought. . . . Finally I 
attack all the “ -isls whom I can only see as mannerists; 
their music principally satisfies those for whom it con¬ 
stantly evokes a label, created purely in order to shut out 
all other impressions. 

Schoenberg developed his use of the twelve- 
nole technique in a much more ample 
manner in his next four works, the Suite for 
seven instruments, the third string Quartet, 
the Variations for orchestra and the opera 

* Von Heute auf Morgen These are all 
large-scale works, and, though the movements 
of the Suite are named after classical forms 
(Overture, Dance Steps, Variations and 
(iigue), the scope is far vaster than in the 
Serenade, for instance. Similarly the third 
Quartet uses the traditional four movement-. 
(modtralo in sonata form, adagio (variations), 
intermezzo (scherzo) and rondo), but within 
the framework of the twelve-note technique. 
In the Variations for orchestra all the possi¬ 
bilities of the technique arc exploited for the 
first time ; this is certainly Schoenlierg's most 
important work of the period. (A detailed 
analysis of it is given by Rene Lcibowitz in his 

Introduction A la musique de dou/.e sons ’, 
and it is also discussed, more briefly, by 
Schoenberg himself in the lecture mentioned 
above.) * V'on Heute auf Morgen' is the first 
twelve-note opera; it is a short work, with 
only five characters, written for the Frankfurt 
Opera. Two other works consolidate the 
achievements of this period, the * Six Pieces 
for Male Chorus ’, Op. 34, and the Musical 
Accompaniment to a Film Scene ', Op. 35; 
the latter is a symphony on a small scale, with 
three movements depicting " danger threaten¬ 
ing ”, fear ” anti " catastrophe ”. Finally 
the pianoforte pieces Op. 33 are. as it were, 
a synthesis of the previous pianoforte works, 
especially Opp. 23 and 25, in that Schoen- 
Ix rg’s mastery of the twelve-note technique 
now enabled him to solve similar problems in 
a far simpler anti more assured manner. 

Before completing his next big work, the 
vipl'n Concerto, Schoenlierg occupied himself 
with the opera * Moses and Aaron \ The 
libretto of this is related to the prose play 

* Der biblischc Weg ’ (1927). The hero of 
the latter is a Jew, Max Aruns, who wishes to 
found a new- Israel in Africa, in the land of 
Ammon, to which all the Jews of the earth 
shall Ik* drawn and which shall Ik* God's 
State on earth. He nearly succeeds — and 
then fails because of human imperfections, his 
own as well as others’. After his death his 
young successor expresses the longing of man¬ 
kind in general for union in the spirit: “ We 
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wish to perfect ourselves spiritually, to be 
allowed to dream our dream of God — like 
all the old peoples who have left material 
behind them These thoughts had already 
been adumbrated in ‘ Die Jakobsleiter ’, and 
they are pursued still farther in ‘ Moses and 
Aaron ’. Here Moses represents thought. 
Aaron action. Moses has heard the voice of 
God and knows his destiny; but he cannot 
express “ the true word ”, because in him, as 
in Max Aruns and every other man, there is 
something of Aaron, who made the Golden 
Calf—the image ‘’which does not cxprcs*- 
thought, but dominates it instead ”. Thus 
Moses must search for and is allowed to see 
the Promised Land, but he may not set fool 
in it. As Professor Abraham says, this conflict 
symbolizes the soul’s eternal searching for 
truth, and also perhaps the artist’s struggle to 
express the ideal conception in spite of in tract- 
able material. ' Moses and Aaron * was first 
broadcast by the Nordwestdniis. lie Kundfunk 
from Hamburg on 12 Mar. iqjj. 

During this period Schoenlierg also occupied 
himself to some extent with the problems of 
tonal music, in his very free arrangement of 
Handel’s Concerto grosso in (', minor (Op. 
6 No. 7' and his cello Concerto after G. M. 
Monn, as well as in his Suite for string or¬ 
chestra. But these works in no sense mark a 
“ rc,u ™ 10 tonality ”; they may have liven, 
as Rene Lribowitz suggest in his * Schoenlierg 
et son ^cole * (p. 128). preparatory studies for 
twelve-note works; but in fact they merely 
show Schoenberg's continuing interest in the 
tonal system as a parallel to what he w.is 
achieving with the twelve-note technique. 
Schoenberg discussed this question in the essay 
‘On revient toujours’, published in ‘Styleand 
Idea ’. He himself remarked : “ there is still 
a lot of g.KKl music to Ik* written in C major " • 
and in fact these tonal works show the satin 
contrapuntal complexity as his previous 
twelve - note compositions. The next two 
works to which he gave opus numbers, the 
violin Concerto and the fourth string Quartet, 
are strictly written in the twelve-note technique 
and arc among his strongest and most im¬ 
portant works. The violin Concerto is brilliant 
ami dramatic, with a solo part full of unex¬ 
ampled difficulties — Schoenberg is reputed 
to have said that it needed an extra long fifth 
linger to play it — but its effect in performance 
is overwhelming. Similarly the fourth Quartet 
is a solid and pow erful piece of writing, which 
impresses hearers by the sheer logic of its ideas ; 
it is in the normal four movements, but an 
unusual feature is the use in the adagio of two 
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recitative passages played by the four instru¬ 
ments in unison. 

In the next group of works Schoenberg 
again introduces some elements of tonality. 
The second Chamber Symphony, of course, 
represents the completion of a work sketched 
out many years previously, before Schoenberg 
abandoned tonality; but the same qualities 
of clarity and logic arc there, as in his other 
works. ‘ Kol Nidrei ’ is again predominantly 
tonal, but even here there is some use of 
a serial technique; the same may be said 
of the Variations for military band. The 
‘Variations on a Recitative’ for organ have a 
main tonality of D minor; but the writing is 
extremely chromatic, and there are a number 
of delicate and original effects which show 
how unimaginative most other modern organ 
composers have been. 

The ' Ode to Napoleon ’, though not a 
strictly twelve-note work, uses dodecaphonic 
methods in the sense that it is based through¬ 
out on certain intervals and chords; unlike 
the works mentioned in the previous para¬ 
graph, it has no main tonality, but is constantly 
moving through all the keys. Also, unlike 
4 Pierrot lunairc ’, where the voice-part is 
notated on a musical stave, the speaker's part 
is written here on three lines without any 
further indication of pitch. The 4 Ode to 
Napoleon ’ is most powerful and dramatic in 
performance, though the problems of its inter¬ 
pretation arc not easily solved. The piano¬ 
forte Concerto is a genial work in four short 
movements which are linked together; the 
expressive adagio marks the emotional climax 
of the work and is followed by a truly gay 
rondo. Though Schoenberg here uses the 
strict twelve-note technique, a certain 44 tonal ” 
effect is given here and there by devices like 
interior pedals and by the actual shape of 
some of the themes. 

Schoenberg's last four important works (the 
songs Op. 48, as has been seen, date from 
• 933 and the choruses Op. 49 arc 44 choral 
preludes on German folksongs of the 16th 
century ”) show an increased preoccupation 
with the problem of the formal basis of the 
twelve-note technique. 1 The Prelude to a 
4 Genesis ’ Suite, Op. 44, describes the events 
44 before the Creation ”, in Schoenberg’s own 
words; it is a short work, lasting just over 
four minutes, and is scored for normal sym¬ 
phony orchestra, with the addition of a word¬ 
less mixed chorus towards the end. It exempli¬ 
fies a method which Schoenberg used in 
many of his later works : the first six notes of 
the series, combined with their inversion at 
the lower fifth, contain all the twelve notes of 
the chromatic scale. The work is picturesque 

1 Opp. 44-46 arc discuuct! in detail in Ren* Leibo- 
hitz'i * Introduction a la mmiqur de douzc sons * 
(Paris. 1949). 


and dramatic in style and, as in the pianoforte 
Concerto, there are certain 44 tonal ” reminis¬ 
cences. These are not to be found in the 
string Trio, Op. 45, a profound and con¬ 
centrated work which was written in little 
more than a month (20 Aug.-23 Sept. 1946). 
It is in one continuous movement which falls 
into three sections linked by two episodes. 
Schoenberg here makes a new departure in 
the use of the twelve-note technique: in 
addition to the series and its inversion at the 
lower fifth he uses a group containing the 
first six notes of the series in a different order, 
w’hich together with its inversion at the lower 
fifth makes up the twelve notes of the chromatic 
scale. The writing for the instruments is 
extremely varied and daring, and the Trio is 
one of the most important and interesting of 
Schoenberg's later works. 

4 A Survivor from Warsaw ’, Op. 46, was 
written in the incredibly short space of one 
week. It carries the method of athematic 
writing almost to its final conclusion; apart 
from the Hebrew prayer which the chorus 
sings at the end of the work, and an initial 
motive of four notes, there is no kind of thematic 
repetition. There is also some use of a 
44 pivot ” chord — an augmented triad which 
is common to three transpositions of the scries. 
It would appear from all these devices that 
Schoenberg here attempted to relate the 
twelve-note technique to various elements in 
the music of the past in order to give it as broad 
and logical a basis as possible. The text was 
written by Schoenberg himself in English 
(apart from some German words of com¬ 
mand), and clearly part of the object of this 
very dramatic work was to show that twelve- 
note composition is not a mere intellectual 
abstraction, but can well mirror and comment 
on contemporary events. 

Schoenberg's last work, apart from the com¬ 
pletion of 4 Moses and Aaron ' (Apr. 1950), 
the Fantasia for violin and pianoforte, Op. V- 
written in Mar. 1949. It is a short work 
in one movement which falls into *c vcra 
sections; it is virtuosic in style, and cacn 
instrument has a part which contrasts "> 
the other; but though the violin appears 
be the predominant partner, the pianoforte 
part, based mostly on different material, » 
equally important, and the result is a blcn 
of two differing elements. 

Summary.— Whatever may be the verdic 
of history on Schoenberg’s w° r (“» ^ere is n 
doubt that they have revolutionized the 
of 20th-century music. Without the 
free use of all the notes of the chromatic sea , 
which every composer to-day accep ^, c 
matter of course, would have been ^possible, 
or at any rate considerably delay j a . 
has only to add to this Schoenberg:» mno^ 
tions in form and instrumentation to see 
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his historical importance cannot be rated too 
highly. Even those composers who have not 
adopted his methods have borrowed, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, from his discoveries. 
His followers, at first mainly limited to 
Austria and Germany, have in recent years 
spread out all over the world ; apart from the 
U.S.A., where Schoenberg and Krcnck have 
taught numerous pupils, these methods have 
been adopted by composers in many countries 
who have had no personal contact with 
Schoenberg or any of his pupils; these include 
Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy, Switzer¬ 
land, Canada and several Latin-American 
countries. What the ultimate fate of the 
movement will be it is. of course, impossible to 
prophesy at this stage, but there is no doubt 
that it has become something very much more 
than an academic abstraction. 

Schoenberg's music shows an intellectual 
mastery comparable with that of Bach or 
the later Beethoven; hence it is not easily 
comprehensible to all listeners. This does 
not, of course, mean that a knowledge of the 
twelve-note technique is necessary for its 
understanding; but it dors demand concm- 
t rated attention. Schoenberg always regarded 
himself as a comj»oser and not merely a 

theoretician «.r icm her. works should in 

lact be appreciated as the products of one wlio, 
by hard practice, achieved a thorough mastery 
of the elements of music and exhibited this 
mastery in practical com|H»ition. That is 
to say. his theories arose out of his com|x*i- 
tional discoveries, and not vice versa. Schoen- 
l>erg was always at pains to insist that the 
adoption of his (or any other) technique will 
not automatically produce good compositions 
and to contradict the assertions of some of his 
more doctrinaire followers who claim that 
only twelve-note music can lx- good. The 
last word on this subject should lx- left lo 
Schoenberg himself, in a letter to the writer 
of this article dated 6 Jan. 1950: “ It should 
be mentioned that in my opinion, in the 
formula: the method of rom,x„ing with 12 
tones, the accent does not lie so much on 
r j tones, but on the art of composing ”. 

11. s. (ii). 
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Appendix : 

1. Ein Spruch und 2 Variationen uber ihn. 
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3. Legitimation als Canon (for Bernard Shaw's 
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35- 6 Pieces for men's chorus 
poser) 
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Stg. Quartet, D ma. (1897). MS. 
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Dehmel (1899. rescored 1943)- 
Stg. Quartet No. 1, D mi. (1904-5)- , - 

Chamber Symphony. E ma., for 15 *olo 

Stg. Q^rtet No. 3. F S mi., with soprano solo 
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37 - Sis. Quartet No. 4 (1936). 

45 * Slg. Tno (1946). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

47 - ‘ Fantasia * (1949). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

11. 3 Piece (1908). 

19- *> Lillie Piece <1911). 

23- $ Piece (1923). 

25. Suilc (1925). 

33a. * Klaviertluck ’ (1929). 

33 **. ' Klavienluck ' Ji932), 

ORGAN MUSIC 

40. ' Variations on a Recitative ’ (1940). 

SONGS WITH PIANOFORTE 

1. 2 Sonst for baritone (Karl von Lcteuow) (1898) 

1. Dank. 

2. Abtcliieal. 

2. 4 Sonet (1898-1900) 

1. Lrvtariuns (Richard Dehmel). 

2. Schenk imr deinen golclnen Karnm Dehmel). 

3. I.rbebung (Dehmel). 

4. Waldtoime (Johanne Schlafi. 

3 - «* Song* for medium voice (1898-1900) 

1. Georg von Frundsberg (from * I>e Knabc., 

" nnderhnrn ). 

2. Die Aufgeregten (Gottfried Keller). 

3. Warnune 'Dehmel). 

4. Ilorhreitdied (Jacobten). 

V Geubte Hen (Keller). 

0. I mhold (Hermann Lingg). 
h. 8 Song,(1903) 

1. Iratunlehen (HeinrUn Hart). 

2. Alin (Richard Dehmel . 

j. Nladchenh'd (Paul Reiner). 

4. Vcrhuten (Hermann Conradi . 

3 . t ihatel ( Keller). 

0. Am Wegrand John Henry Nlackay). 

7. laxkuns (Kurt Aram). 

II. Der Wanderer (Friedrich Niet/Mhe). 

1 2. 2 llalladv (lO'>6-7) 

I ane Grey (Heinrich Amnunn). 

)er verlorene llaufen 'Victor Klemperer'. 

11. 2 -tonirv i i<k« 7 > 

1. Ich darf nicht dankeml (Stefan George). 

2. In dinen Wintertasen (Geors HemkeL. 

I',. 13 I’oerm for lush voice from • Dav B..<h der 
hanvender. Garten * Stefan George ' (1908). 

■|H. 3 Song* J.ikob ll.iringer) (1933) 

1. Sommermud. 

2. Madi henlird. 

3. Tot. 

IR A NSC ;R I PI IONS. ETC. 

Hath, Two ( ho.ale Prelude*. for orch. (1921) 
l. Schmucke dich, O liehe Seele. 

2. Komm. Gott. Schopfer. heiliger Gent. 

(I928 1 ) - " rr " , r KuB,,r - F -» orch. 

Ilruhin*, Pf. Quartet, G mi., for orch. 

Handel Concerto giov*o. Op. 6 No. 7. for itg. 4 tet A 
orch. ' 1933). 

I^.ewr, Orclt. accomp. to * Der Nock * 

M G - 

folksong arrangement* for the official Collection of the 
, .. .* nl ‘ ,l i n . Ministry of Education (1929;. 

I.ditiom of Symphony in A ma.. concertos for harpsi- 
chord, (. mi. and D ma.. and for cello, by M G. 
.Monn ; and a Divertimento by J. c. Monn. 


TEXTS 

‘ Dir sluckliche Hand * 

' Requiem ' 

l olrm.ui/ der Prin/ipien ’ 

• Die Jakobdrilrr 1 
’ Der biblivche Weg.' 

‘ Moses imd Aron.' 


published together 
I exte 


THEORETICAL WRITINGS 

9 n : abr. Eng. 


' Harmonielehre * 'Vienna. 
New York. 1947). 
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' Models for Beginners in Composition ’ (New York. 

j £^ ,u *‘ kk ri‘*^ ' (' D« Merker *, Vienna, 1909). 
Probleme de» Kunstunterrichte*' (* Musikalisches 
Taschenbuch *. Vienna. 1911). 

• Gustav Mahler ' (• Der Merker Vienna. 191 1 ). 

' Parsifal and copyright' (• Kon/ert Tascbenbuch \ 
Vienna. 1912). 

* The Relation to the Text * (' Der blaue Reiter \ 

Vienna. 1913). 

* Gewissheit * (Reiss. Berlin). 

• Richtlimen fur ein Kunstarnt * (Vienna. 1919). 

•A new 12-note Notation ' (* Anbruch *. Vienna, Jan. 
1925). 

Gesinnung oder Erkennims?' (Almanacb of Universal 
Edition. Vienna. 1923). 

* Tonality and Form * (* Christian Science Monitor 

Dee. 1925). 

• Music'* Future — Tonal or a-Totial ? * (• Music To- 

day . London, 1949). 

* Ruckblick ' ami * On irvirnt toujour* ’ (* Stintmen 

Berlin. 1949 '. 

• Gustav Mahler * ('The Canon *. Sydney, 1949). 

* Structural Functions of Harmony ' luupubl.), 

• Style and Idea ’ (New York. 1931). 

, fo ( 1940) 

’ Musical (aimposition.' 

' Treatise on Counterpoint.' 

S" al*. Apostel (pupil). Berg (Alban, pupil). 
Chromatic ism (mus. ex.). Duhamel (\ars. on theme). 
Monn G. M. 4 J. M.. works ed.). Song. p. om (mu*, 
ex.), p. 9%3 (do.). Spreehgrsang (mu*, ex.). Twelve, 
note Musk. Zemlmsky fatliet-indavs ; ‘ Sarema', 

SCHttFFER, Peter {b. > ; ,/. ?). 

German 151b-16th-century primer. He was 
(hr son of iltr partner of Gutenberg and Fust, 
one of the rarlirsi German music printers, 
whose work rivals that by Petrucci in every 
respect. Hr worked at first at Main/, where 
in 1512 hr published Arnolt Schlick's organ 
tablaturc and in 1513 the first .j-part song- 
lKK»k. Thrnrc he went to Worm*, and from 
•534 J 537 "a* at Strasbourg in partnership 
with Apiarius, who soon after went to Berne. 
In 1539 he was again working on his own 
account anti in 1540 was printer at Venice. 

SCHOFFLER, Paul (b . Dresden, 15 Sept. 
1897). 

Austrian baritone singer of German birth. 
He studied singing, pianoforte, violin and con¬ 
ducting at the Dresden Conservatory and later 
concentrated on vocal study under Stacgemann 
at Dresden. Grenzebach in Berlin and Sain- 
marroat Milan. He was discovered in 1925 by 
Fritz Busch, who engaged him for the Dresden 
State C)|>era. where he remained until 1937, 
when hr transferred himself to the Vienna Slate 
Opera. He became a naturalized Austrian. 
Between 1930 and 1938 he repeatedly ap- 
pcarrd in Ixmdon during the international 
seasons at Covent Garden. In this last year 
he first took part in the Salzburg Festival, in 
"W 3-44 he sang Hans Sachs at Bayreuth, and 
he has visited many famous opera-houses in 
Europe, including Paris, Prague, Budapest, 
Bucharest, Brussels, Antwerp, Amsterdam, 
Milan, Rome and Naples. In Sept. 1947 he 
was again in London with the Vienna State 
Opera, singing Don Juan, Don Alfonso in 
' Cosi fan tutte ’ and Pizzarro in ‘ Fidclio ’. 
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SCHOLA CANTORUM 


SCHOLZ 


Among his outstanding parts arc Figaro, 
Kurwcnal, Amfortas, Boris Godunov, Prince 
Igor, Iago, Eugene Onegin and Jochanaan 
(‘ Salome ’); and he appeared in a number 
of new productions, including Hindemith’s 
‘ Cardillac ’, Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘ Sly ’ (1928) and 
4 La vedova scaltra ’ (1931), Weinberger’s 
‘Svanda’ (1930), Richard Strauss’s 4 Ca- 
priccio ’ (1944) and Einem’s ‘ Dantons Tod * 
(1947). He is also an oratorio singer (Matthew 
Passion, Requiems by Mozart, Verdi and 
Brahms) and recitalist, singing in Italian, 
French and English as well as German. 

H. R. 

SCHOLA CANTORUM. See Paris. Sis- 
tine Choir. 

SCHOLA CANTORUM BASILIENSIS. 

See Basel. Sacher. 

SCHOLES, Percy A. (Alfred) (A. Leeds, 

24 July 1877). 

English musical author and lexicographer. 
In 1908 he founded and was first editor of the 
periodical ‘ The Music Student * (now ‘ The 
Music Teacher ’). In 1913 he entered the 
ranks of London musical journalists as music 
critic to 4 The Evening Standard * and he 
subsequently held a similar post on * The 
Observer ’ (1920-25). During the first world 
war he directed the 44 music for the troops ” 
section of the Y.M.C.A. Later he served the 
B.B.C. as music critic and edited 4 The Radio 
Times’ (1925-28). During these years he 
undertook a number of lecture tours in 
American universities. He then went to live 
above Montrcux in Switzerland and there 
organized two Anglo-American Conferences 
of Musical Educationists (1929 and 1930- 
In that capacity he has himself exerted a wide 
influence through his readiness to utilize the 
resources of wireless, gramophone and me¬ 
chanical piano-players as means of popular 
education, and his ability to grasp practical 
needs. 

Among Scholcs’s many literary publica¬ 
tions mentioned below, 4 The Puritans and 
Music ’ is in a class by itself. It is an elaborate 
analysis of the records of the Puritan settlers 
in America designed to disprove the repeated 
allegation of their unmusicality. His work on 
Burney is of the first importance as a source and 
a model of biography. The 4 Oxford Com¬ 
panion to Music ’ is a concise encyclopaedia 
including an immense amount of information 
in comparatively small space. 1 

Scholes took the degree of B.Mus. at 
Oxford in 1908. In 1934 he was created 
Doctcur £s Lcttrcs of Lausanne University, in 
1938 he was made F.S.A. and in 1950 he 
obtained the honorary D.Litt. at Oxford. 
His published works arc : 

• Listener’s Guide to Music ’ (1919). 

1 Book of the Great Musicians \ 3 vols. (1020). 

' S*f Dictionaries. 


‘Listener’s History of Music’, 3 vols. (1923, also in 
Dutch translation by Wouter Hutschenruiter). 

* First and Second Books of the Gramophone Record ’ 

' Eyaybody's Guide to Broadcast Music ’ (1923). 

' Miniature History of Music ' (1928). 

‘ Miniature History of Opera’ (1931). 

' Columbia History of Music ’ (1930-38). 

(5 albums of records, with accompanying booklets: 
also in Japanese translation and in BraiDe). 

‘ The Puritans and Music ’ (1934). 

' Music — the Child and the Masterpiece: Aims and 
Methods in Musical Appreciation ’ (1933). 

' J he Oxford Companion to Music ’ (1938, 3rd ed. 1941). 

‘ God save the King: its History, and its Romance' 

‘ The Mirror of Music: 1844-1944 * •, 2 vols. (1947). 

’ The Great Dr. Burney ’, 2 vols. (1948). 

‘ The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Music ’ (1952). 

* The Life and Activities of Sir John Hawkins ’ (1953). 

h. c. c., adds. 

SCHOLL, Karol (b . Zdlkiew nr. Lw6w, 
8 Jan. 1778; d. Vienna, ?). 

Polish flautist and composer. Educated in 
Poland, he moved to Vienna, where on 1 May 
1797 he became a member of the imperial 
orchestra. He remained there until his death. 
He wrote very many compositions for the 
flute. c. r. h. 

SCHOLZ, Bernhard (b . Mainz, 30 Mar. 
1835; d. Munich, 26 Dec. 1916). 

German conductor and composer. He 
studied the pianoforte with Ernst Paucr (at 
that time director of the Liedcrtafcl at Mainz) 
and theory with S. W. Dchn. He became 
teacher of theory in the Royal School of Music 
at Munich in 1856, was Kapellmeister at the 
Hanover Court Theatre from 1859 to 1865, 
when he went to live in Berlin, until he was 
summoned to Breslau in 1871 as director of 
the Orchestral Society. On 1 Apr. 1883 he 
became Raff’s successor as director of Hoch s 
Conservatory at Frankfort o/M. There he met 
with much opposition, but in spite of endless 
intrigue succeeded in ensuring a prosperous 
future for the institution. From 1884 he also 
directed the Gcsangvcrein founded at Mainz 
by Friedrich Wilhelm Riihl. He retired in 1908 
and subsequently lived at Florence and Munich. 

Scholz's many compositions include songs, 
string quartets (Opp. 46 and 48) and a Quintet 
(Op. 47), a pianoforte Concerto, a Symphony 
in B> major (Op. 60) entitled 4 Malincoma , 
some pieces for solo voices, chorus and 
orchestra, 4 Das Siegesfcst ’, 4 Das Lied von 
der Glocke ’ (Schiller), overtures 4 Im Freicn 
and to Goethe’s 4 Iphigcnie a Requiem, 
and the operas 4 Carlo Rosa’ (Nuremberg, 
1858), 4 Zietcnsche Husaren ’ (Breslau, 1 mh 
•Morgiane’ (Munich, 1870), 4 Golo .after 
Tieck’s 4 Genoveva ’ (Nuremberg, ^ iV, 5 h 
4 Der Trompeter von Sackingen auc 
Schcffel (Wiesbaden, .877). ‘ Di f 
Wirte’ (Leipzig, .883), ‘Inge’ (Frankfort 
o/M., 1898), 4 Anno 1757 ’ (Berlin, 1903) an 
4 Mirandolina ’ (Darmstadt, 1907)- 

» A election of ex vac u from a «n'ury 
Musical Times’ reflecting musical life in 
^•iring that period. 
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Scholz's son Hans (b. Breslau, 7 Mar. 1879), 
educated at Frankfort o/M., became teacher 
of harmony and counterpoint in Munich 
University. In 1914 he produced a German 
translation of Berlioz’s ‘ Memoirs *. 


H. V. H. 

SCH6NBERG, Arnold. See Schoenberg. 

SCHONBERGER, Benno (b . Vienna, 
12 Sept. 1863; d. Wisborough Green, Sussex, 
9 Mar. 1930). 

German pianist and composer. He was a 
pupil of Anton Door for pianoforte, Bruckner 
f< r counterpoint and Volkmann for composi¬ 
tion at the Vienna Conservatory until 1874. 
when he played at recitals and with the Hcll- 
iiiesbcrgcr Quartet. He went for a time to 
study with Liszt, and in 1878 undertook an 
extended tour in Russia, Germany, Austria 
and Belgium. From 1880 to 1885 he taught 
in \ ienna, and after a journey to Sweden in 
1886 he settled in London, making his first 
appearance at a recital of his own in Jan. 
1887. From that time he held an honourable 
place among the pianists who appeared regu¬ 
larly in London, and his interpretations of the 
classics were always sound and interesting, 
while his tone anil technique were of remark¬ 
able excellence. He went to America on tour 

in 1894. Later he made frequent appearances 
in England and toured in Europe. He pub¬ 
lished numerous pianoforte pieces, including 
three sonatas and songs. j. A . p.-u. 

SCH&NE GALATEA, DIE (Operetta). See 

Soppt. 

SCHt)NE, Lotte (b. Vienna, 15 I)rc. 1898). 

French soprano singer of Austrian birth. 
She studied in Vienna, and, from 1917 to 1925, 
sang at the State Opera there, and from 1925 
t° '933 >•» Berlin, with occasional visits to 
Munich and Dresden. For fourteen years 
(1922-36) she sang at the Salzburg Festivals. 

I n 1933 she settled in Paris, where she appeared 
frequently at the Opera. She also ap|»eared 
in I<ondon, at Govern Garden, and undertook 
numerous recital tours. She became a French 
citizen in 1938 and is Officicr dc (‘Academic 
and Chevalier of the la gion of Honour. She 
has a pure soprano voice and great musical 
intelligence. She has appeared with par¬ 
ticular success in Mozart's operas, and as 
Melisandc (Debussy), which part she sang at 
the Opera-Comique. A> „ /jj. 

SCHONE MELUSINE, DIE. See Grii l- 
parzf.r. Mendelssohn. 

SCHttNE Mt)LLERIN, DIE (‘The Fair 
Maid of the Mill’) (Song Cycle). See 
SCHCDKRT. 


SCHOOL DRAMA. See Singspiel. p 811 
SCHOOL FOR FATHERS, THE (Wolf- 
Ferran). See Qi.attro rustegiii, I. 

SCHOOL OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
MUSIC. On St. Nicolas Day, 6 Dec. 19*7, 


Dr. Foxley Norris, Dean of Westminster, pre¬ 
sided over a meeting in Jerusalem Chamber, 
Westminster Abbey, at which (Sir) Sydney II. 
Nicholson outlined his project for tin- founda¬ 
tion of a college devoted to the study of the 
music of the Church of England, taking as its 
basis the Report of the Archbishops’ Coin- 
mittec (1922) on ‘Music in Worship’. A 
resolution in favour of such a foundation to be 
called the College of St. Nicolas was proposed 
by Sir Walford Davies, seconded by Sir Hugh 
Allen and carried unanimously. 

Nicholson, aided by a small provisional 
Council and an advisory Committee of his 
colleagues in the Church-Music Society, was 
left to discover the means by which the resolu¬ 
tion could be put into effect. As a preliminary 
step he inaugurated the School of English 
Church Music to which church choirs all over 
the country were invited to affiliate them¬ 
selves. Those win* accepted declared their 
desire for improvement in their art, contri¬ 
buted an annual fee of £1, received badges of 
membership, periodical literature and per¬ 
sonal advice when it was sought from the 
Advisory Committee. At first the affiliation 
scheme was taken up slowly, but by the end 
of 1928 one hundred and five choirs had be¬ 
come affiliated ; the number was increased to 
over seven hundred in 1932, and in 1939 it 
st<*od at 1 joo, including churches of the 
Anglican Communion in the most distant 
parts <»f the world. 

By desire of the then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dr. Randall Davidson) the Archbishop 
of *ork (Dr. Cosmo Lang) was invited to 
become the first President of tin- S.E.C.M. 
His acceptance was no mere nominal hcad- 
* hip from the first. Archbishop Lang took 
the keenest interest in the movement, and 
fro,,, the time that he became Archbishop of 
Canterbury he lost no opportunity of ad- 
van< mg us interests, preaching at its choir 
festivals, speaking on br-half of its funds at the 
Mansion House and elsewhere, and giving 
personal advice on matters of policy whenever 
it was sought. 

The preliminary period in the S.E.C.M.’s 
career came to an end when on 30 Aug. mm 
it was registered as a " Company limited by 
guarantee and not having a share capital ” 

At the same time the Board of Trade issued its 
licence to omit the word “ limited ” after the 
name. Thenceforward the S.E.C.M. became 
bound by the provisions of the Companies 
Act of 1929. I he Council was enlarged, and 
Sir Arthur Somervell became Chairman of 
Council, a ,K,st which he held till his death, 
when he was succeeded by Sir Walter Alcoek 
In >933 the office of the S.E.C.M. was estab- 
ish< d at .VI C K House, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. From there the 
many ramifications of the widespread organ- 
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ization are controlled, and publications, 
which have included choir books and service 
books, innumerable pamphlets and a quarterly 
magazine, ‘ English Church Music \ are 
issued. Nicholson remained Director of the 
S.E.C.M. until his death. Four festival ser¬ 
vices of church music were directed by him 
at the Albert Hall (1930), the Crystal Palace 
(1933 and 1936) and the Albert Hall (1939), 
the last in connection with the London Music 
Festival, in which affiliated choirs, assembled 
from all parts of the country, gave evidence 
by their united singing of the stimulus which 
the S.E.C.M. had given to their work. The 
educative influence of the S.E.C.M. is now 
beyond dispute. 

College op St. Nicolas. Meanwhile the 
original project of founding a college was not 
lost sight of. Its rapid accomplishment was 
due primarily to the readiness of Nicholson 
to devote his private fortune to it, also to the 
financial support of the proprietors of ‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern' and other well-wishers, 
and not least to the fact that the S.E.C.M. 
brought the professional and amateur church 
musicians to its doors, so to speak. Suitable 
premises were found at Chislehurst, including 
a house large enough to be the main college 
building with a room which could be fitted up 
as a chapel for daily services, and outbuildings 
which Sir Charles Nicholson as honorary 
architect skilfully converted into a commodious 
hostel for students. The chapel was dedicated 
by the Bishop of Truro (Dr. VV. H. Frcre) on 
16 Jan. 1929; Nicholson, as Warden, with 
a skeleton staff, a few students and ten 
chorister boys, took up their residence forth¬ 
with, and the College of St. Nicolas was 
formally opened by the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury on 3 July 1929. 

The College, which is now at Canterbury, 
has done valuable work, as the records of 
some of its students who have filled prominent 
posts as church musicians testify. There are 
two types of student, those who come for a 
term or more (one year is the desirable mini¬ 
mum) to go through an extensive course in 
church music in all its branches with special 
reference to choir-training, and including 
liturgical matters, and those who come for 
short intensive courses in special branches of 
their art. The former arc generally young 
organists who sometimes combine their resi¬ 
dence at St. Nicolas College with a general 
musical training at one of the Royal Schools 
of Music. The latter range from village choir 
boys to organists, often men and women 
of considerable experience, who come for 
" refresher ” courses, candidates for R.C.O. 
diplomas, clergy and ordinands. An annual 
Summer School of Church Music, generally 
conducted by musicians not on the permanent 
staff, and a biennial course for choir boys sent 


by their parish authorities for a week’s training 
at a time, have been among the most fruitful 
and the most popular activities of the College 
Archbishop’s Diploma in Church Music. 
The S.E.C.M. does not grant diplomas, and 
such examinations as students of St. Nicolas 
College are required to sit for are merely a test 
of the individual’s progress. In 1936, however, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury decided to 
institute his own diploma in church music and 
to place the examination therefor in the hands 
of the S.E.C.M. Candidates must be Fellows 
of the R.C.O. and must have already taken the 
R.C.O.’s diploma in choir-training. They arc 
expected to show a knowledge of all branches 
of church music and of liturgical subjects. 
The first examination was held in Oct. 1937, 
when five candidates passed the examination, 
and it has been held annually since. 

h. c. c., adds. 

SCHOOLMASTER, THE. The nickname 
of Haydn’s Symphony No. 55, in Eb major, 
composed in 1774. Some authorities think 
that the title is due to the rather dull slow 
movement, while others maintain that Haydn 
made it dull on purpose as a kind of character 
study ; fanatical admirers, of course, declare 
that Haydn is never dull. 

SCHOP (Schopp), Johann (b . ?; d. ?, 
c. 1664). 

German instrumentalist and composer. 
He was a skilful player on the lute, violin and 
trombone, and entered the court band at 
Wolfcnbiittel in 1615, was a violinist at the 
Danish court in 1618-19 (according to one 
account he went to Denmark in 1615, in 
which case his stay at Wolfcnbiittel must have 
been very short) and in 1621 became director 
of the Council Music at Hamburg, being 
appointed later an organist to the town and 
to the church of St. James. Although he was 
chiefly renowned as an instrumentalist (Mathe- 
son speaks of him as incomparable in his way), 
he is now remembered mainly as a composer 
of chorale tunes, in virtue of his contributions 
to Rist’s hymn-book, published in 1641 as 
‘ Himmlische Liedcr ’. No copy seems to 
exist of his ' Ncue Paduanen, Galliarden, 
Allemanden published in six parts at Ham¬ 
burg in 1633-40. His ‘Geistliche Concerte 
appeared in 1643 and many occasional com¬ 
positions, such as congratulatory odes on 
weddings, are extant. 

Besides Rist’s book, already alluded to, the 
following contain tunes by Schop: Ris* 5 
‘ Frommcr und gottseligcr Christen alltag* 
liche Hausmusik ’ (1654), Philipp von Zcsen s 
‘Jugend- und Licbes-Flammen ’ (1651 ana 
1653), and from these books the melodies were 
copied into later collections. J. a. f.-m. 

Schopenhauer, Arthur. Stt Frid (cantata). 

Bibl. — Bennett. Victor. * Referring to Schopenhauer 

(M. Rev.. VoL XI. 1950. P- ' 95 ). 
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Schopenhauer, Johanna. St t Schubert (song). 

Schopff, F. W. T. Sit Neun, Widfricd von der. 

SCHOPFUNG, DIE (Haydn). See Crea¬ 
tion. 

SCHOPFUNGSMESSE (Mass). See 

Haydn (J.), p. 168. 

SCHORR, Friedrich (6. Nagyvarad, Hun¬ 
gary, 2 Sepi. 1888; d. Farmington, Conn., 
«4 Aug. 1953). 

Ausiro-Hungarian bass-baritone singer. He 
made his d£but at Graz at the age of twenty- 
two, as W'otan, a part in which he became 
famous both in Europe and America. His 
teacher was Adolph Robinson, an American liv¬ 
ing in Vienna. Schorr's first London appear¬ 
ance was at Covent Garden in 1924, and for 
several years he was the principal Wotan, Sachs 
and Hollander of Bruno Walter's London 
seasons. From 1925, for several seasons, he 
was the Bayreuth Wotan. His singing was im¬ 
pressive and magnificent in its power, though 
a certain roughness gained as time went on. 

Schorr first sang at the New York Metro¬ 
politan Opera in 1924 and obtained in the 
years that followed a great |>osition there. A 
Jew, he made his home in the U.S.A. after the 
Austrian Ansehlun . r. c. 

SCHOTT & SOHNE, B. German firm of 
music publishers, with headquarters at Mainz. 
I lie business was founded in 1773 by Bernhard 
Schott and carried on after his death in 1817 
by his sons Andreas (b. 1781 ; d. 1840) and 
Johann Joseph ( b . 1782 ; d 1853), who in the 
early part of the 19th century set up a house 
of their own at Antwerp (afterwards removed 
to Brussels), which gave them an advantage 
both in suppressing pirated editions and in 
dealing with the French and Italian com¬ 
posers then in vogue. In 1838 they founded 
a branch in London, superintended by a third 
brother, Adam (who was afterwards a band¬ 
master in Canada and India, dying in the 
latter country), and conducted with great 
success from 1849 by J. B. Wolf (6. 1815; d. 
1881) and, after his death, by Carl Volkcrt. 

Another branch in Baris soon followed. 
I'eler {d. Baris. 20 Sept. 1894), grandson of 
Bernhard, lived in Brussels and managed the 
business of the branches there and in Baris, 
furthering at the same time the circulation of 
the Mainz publications. Besides these four 
independent houses the firm had branches at 
Leipzig, Rotterdam and New York. Franz 
Bhilipp (6. 1811; d. Milan, 1874), cider 
grandson of Bernhard, took part in the business 
Irom 1825 and managed it after the death of 
his father Andreas, first in partnership with his 
uncle Johann Joseph and after his death by 
himself. After his own death the business was 
carried on with the old traditions by Beter 
Schott (a son of the Brussels Beter), Franz 
von Landwehr (a nephew of the family) and 
Ur. L. Strcckcr. 


At a time when the book and music trade 
was regulated by no fixed laws the correct and 
elegant editions of Mainz found a ready 
entrance into foreign countries, and the firm 
was thus stimulated to keep ahead of rivals 
by making constant improvements in music¬ 
printing and engraving. They were the first 
to use lithography for this purpose, an im¬ 
portant turning-point in the printing of music. 
Their copyright publications included Beet¬ 
hoven’s latest quartets, ninth Symphony and 
‘ Missa solemnis', nearly all the operas of 
Donizetti, Rossini, Adam and Auber, most of 
Rink's organ music, ‘ Der Choralfreund ' in 
9 volumes, * £colc pratique dc la modulation ', 
' Gesangstudien ' ( localises , methodei de ehanl, 
etc.) by Bordcsc, Bordogni, Concone, Fetis, 
Gavaudc, Garcia, Lablachc, Mainzcr, Rossini, 
Rubini, \ aceai, etc.; in later times Wagner’s 
' Nleistersinger * Ring dcs Xibclungen ’ and 
* Barsifal '. The establishment was enlarged 
by the addition of a printing-office (where 
have been printed, among others, Gottfried 
Weber's theoretical works, the periodical 
' Cacilia 1824-48, etc.), and in 1829 of a 
pianoforte factory-, which, however, was given 
up in i860 on account of the extension of the 
main business. 

The Schotts, besides rendering innumerable 
services to art and artists, did good work in a 
Miialler circle by fostering music at Mainz. 
Franz and his wife Betty (»>orn von Braun- 
rasch, b. 1820; d. 1873) left a considerable 
sum for the maintenance of a permanent 
orchestra and conductor of eminence, in order 
that Mainz might hold its own in music with 
the richer cities of the Rhine provinces. 

C. f. 1*. 

SCHOTT, Anton f b. Gastle Staufeneck, 
Suabia, 24 June 1846; d. Stuttgart, 6 Jan. 
• 9 ' 3 )- 

German tenor singer. He was educated 
at the military academy at I.udwigsburg, 
W uritcmberg, and served as an artillery 
officer through the war of 1866. Some time 
later his voice attracted the attention of 
Bischek and of Agnes Schcbcst, from the latter 
of whom he had much instruction preparatory 
to his ap|K-arance on the stage. 

On 8 May 1870 Schott made his debut at 
Frankfort o/M. as Max in ‘ Der Freischutz *, 
svith such success that he determined to 
abandon the army in favour of music, though 
prevented for a time by the outbreak of the 
war of 1870, through which he served and 
obtained his captaincy. At the end of 1871 
he was engaged at Munich and subsequently 
in Berlin, Schwerin and Hanover. At the last 
place he created the part of Benvenuto Cellini 
on the revival of Berlioz's opera there under 
Bulow. 

Schott sang in London on 16 June 1879. at 
pianoforte recitals given by Bulow at St. 
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James’s Hall and at a New Philharmonic 
concert, in all of which he was well received. 
He appeared on 10 Jan. 1880 at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre (Carl Rosa) as Rienzi, and afterwards 
as Lohengrin, with only moderate success, 
owing to his faulty intonation. He had a fine 
presence and a good voice. He received 
further instruction from Blumc and created 
the part of Azim in Stanford’s * Veiled 
Prophet’ on 6 Feb. 1881, at Hanover. In 
1882 he sang with Neumann’s Wagnerian 
company in Italy, and in 1884 in Leopold 
Damrosch’s company in the U.S.A. He after¬ 
wards devoted himself exclusively to concert 
singing. In his day he was considered one of 
the best “ heroic tenors ” in Germany. 

A. C. 

SCHOTTISCH(E). Ste Ecossaise. 
SCHOUWMAN, Hans (b. Gorinchem, 
8 Aug. 1902). 

Dutch pianist, vocalist and composer. He 
was a pupil in turn of A. B. H. Verhey, Evelyn 
Howard-jones, Paul Loyonnet, P. van Anrooy 
and Cornclic van Zanten. He first made his 
name as an exceptionally capable and sym¬ 
pathetic accompanist and later as a solo 
pianist. In recent years he has appeared a 
number of times as a singer (baritone) both at 
orchestral concerts and as a “ pianoforte-vocal 
recitalist ”. 

Schouwman’s compositions, of a graceful 
and romantic character, but thoroughly 
modern technically, are the following : 

MUSICAL PLAY 

Op. 

— • De slukgcdanste balschoentjes * (‘ The Ballshort 
Worn lo Nothing ’). 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

34. For Ben van Eysselstcin's historical play * Uit het 
leven dcr Oranjc’s * (' The Life of the Orange 
Dynasty '). 

CHORAL WORKS 

48. ‘De junge Zecuw * (‘The Young Zeelander‘) 
(Mlrodl). for unaccomp. male chorus. 

5a. ‘ Memento niori' (D. Buys), for mixed chorus & pf. 
53. ’ Iclylle \ suite for a solo voices, women's chorus 
& pf. 

56. 3 Autumn Moods (Reddingius), for contralto, mixed 
chorus (or 4 tet) & pf. 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
aa. ' Air and Dances ' for clar. 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
4. 3 Old Netherlands Christmas Songs for soprano. 

14. Old Dutch Songs freely arranged: Series I, with 
stg. orch. 

18. 3 ‘ Danswijzen ' (‘ Dance Tunes *) for high voice & 
small orch. 

34. ' Aan Mu/ick ' (‘ To Music ’) (Reddingius) f<»r 
low voice. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
36. Trio for clar., bassoon & pf. 

VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC 

6. 3 Old Netherlands Christmas Songs with oboe & 

harp. 

7. 4 Sacred Songs (Tagore) with stg. 4tet. 


Op. 

14. Old Dutch Songs freely arranged: Series II, with 

harp stet. 

15. ’ Samenzangen ’ (duets) on old Netherlands themes: 

Series II, for soprano, contralto & stg. 4tet. 

16. 4 Old Netherlands Songs with various insts, 

31.3 Songs by P. C. Boutens for soprano & wind 5 tet. 
3a. 2 Arabesques (Buning) for voice & stg. 4tet. 

40. 3 Old Dutch Songs arr. for high voice & wind 5let. 

41. 3 Poems by W. de Mlrodl for soprano & stg. 4tel 

(or pf.). 

45. ‘ Gab the j ' (P. C. Hoof!) for mezzo-soprano, 
baritone & stg. 4let (or pf). 

INSTRUMENTAL PIECES 
2. * Canzone ' for vn. & pf. 

21. Sonata No. 1 for oboe & pf. 

33. Romance and Humoresque for bassoon & pf. 

37. Aubadc and Barcarolle for clar. & pf. 

38. Sonata No. 2 for oboe & pf. 

39. 4 Pieces for flute & pf. 

4 ». 3 Old Dutch Melodies for oboe or clar. & pf. 


PIANOFORTE WORKS 
23. 8 Miniatures. 

29. * Een wandeling in ’t Park ' (‘ A Walk in the Park ’), 

teaching-pieces. 

43 - ' Lentetuintje 1 (‘ Spring Carden ’), teaching-piece*. 
49. ' Album for Marijke \ teaching-piece*. 

51. 2 Pieces 

1. Dune Impressions. 

2. Over the Lonely Moor. 

35. ‘Serband.' 

SONCS 

1. ' Fluisteringen van den Avondwind ’ (* Whispers of 
the Evening Wind *) (Soeroto). 

3. ‘ Voorjaarsgedachten ’ (' Spring Thoughts ) for 
children's voices. 

3. ' Expcrimenten 1 (Goosaert), 4 songs. 

9. ' Songs of Love and Life * (Tagore), 
to. 2 Tagore Songs. , 

11. * Dierenliedjes' (‘Little Animal Songs) (von 

Essen), 3 songs for soprano. 

12. * De Kater ‘ (‘ The Tom Cat‘) (von Essen). 3 

for soprano. 

13. a Songs (B. Maartens) 

1. Separation. 

2. God's Cycle. 

17. 3 ‘ Romantic Miniatures '. 

19. a Songs to poems by Vondel. „ .... 

ao. ‘ Nachtvogels * (' Night Birds ‘) (van Eyssebtem). 
ay ‘ Inkeer ' (' Repentance ‘) (van Eyck), 3 »° D «* for 
low voice with organ. a , 

a6. ‘ Heidenstemmingen * (‘ Moorland Moods ) (R«* 
dingius). 6 songs for high voice. . 

a7. * In 'I vroege voorjaar * (' In Early Spring ). cycle 

a8. ‘ Nederlandse^steden * (‘ Dutch Cities '), cycle for 

30. ' Dne % Bn even ‘ (‘Three Letters’) (Werumeus 

Buning). 

34. 2 Poems by Robert van Eyck for contralto. 

41.3 Poems by W. de M*rod* for soprano & pf. (or »T 

B . ‘ Friesland '. 3 sonnets by B. Aafies for low , 

. ‘ In Duistemis' (‘ In Darkness ’) (P. van Eyck). 9 
songs for medium voice & organ. 

47. ‘ Om Eeuwige ' C The Eternal ‘) (von Eyck). 

50. 2 Wedding Songs, with pf. or organ. 

VOCAL DUETS 

8 . 3 Dialogues from * The Garden * (Tagore) for 

.3. -sSSSSStT-OU Netherl-sds^HJ•; 
Series I. for soprano & contralto, ber.es 

43. 'cKr ( f aS). for mezzo-soprano ft 

baritone with pC (or stg. 4 ‘ct). 

SCHRADE, Leo (b. Allenstein, 13 

'German musicologist. He was educat'd* 
the “Gymnasium’'of Allenstein and mameu 

lated in 1923. He then spent some year 
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studying at the Universities of Heidelberg, 
Munich and Leipzig, where he took the 
Ph.D. degree in musicology in 1927. He 
taught at Konigsbcrg University in 1929 and 
at the University of Bonn in 1932 before going 
to the U.S.A. In 1938 he became Assistant 
Professor at Yale University, in 1943 he was 
Associate Professor at the same University and 
in 1948 he was appointed Professor of the 
History of Music and Director of Graduate 
Studies in the Department of Music there. 
In that year also he became an M.A. of Yale 
University. He was co-editor of the ‘Journal 
of Renaissance and Baroque Music ’ in 1946- 
1947 and since 1946 has been editor of the 
scries * Yale Studies in the History of Music 
He is a member of the American Musico- 
logical Society, the International Musico- 
logical Society and the American Medieval 
Academy, among other societies. 

Schrade has written a book, * Monteverdi, 
Creator of Modern Music*, published in 1950, 
and is working (1953) on a * History of Church 
Music \ Among his numerous articles, 
essays and reviews are the following: 

' Kin Deitrax zur Gnckiclilf <l*r Tokkau ’ (i*>i*>i. 

• Kuyj Milan: Mu»ikjli»chc Wrrke ' (Leipzig. I 9 J 7 ). 

• Dir altotrn Denkinalcr <!cr Ontclinuiik ah Uriliac /<j 

finer (ic* liiiliic «!rr Toccata ' (1928). 

' Dir liantlKhriftlidir Ubrrlirfrrunx der altrilen 
Initruinrnialniutik ' (1931). 

' Do* pronadculischc Kilim in ilrr Mutikamcliauuir< de» 
Borlliiui ’ (1931). 

‘ Mozart Utnl dir Koinantikrr * (1931). 

' Dai ll.iy<ln.|lild in drn altnten Biographim ' 1931). 

’ Sluilicn /'» Handel's Alexandcrfai * imj 
' Von dcr Mamcra drr Koin|>otiiion in drr Mutik dr» 
lO. Jalirhundrru ' (19 3 «>- 

• Johann Srhaslian Bach * ( 1935 ). 

'Dir Mrwr in drr Orgrlrnuuk dri 13. Jahihundrru' 
(1933). 41 ' Oman Muiir in the Man of the 

Kiftrrntli Ontury ’ (1912). 

' Brrtliuvrii in I rancr 1 (1942). 

' Srliwritrrr's Arithrtics, an Interpretation of liaih * 

(• 943 ). 

‘ The Venetian Or^an Muiic in the Lutheran Church * 
(• 9 l 6 j. 

' The Clioral Music of Ihr Lutheran Kantorei * 11946). 

• I Inder't Conception of Church Music ' (1948/. 

' Muiic in t)ir Philosophy of Boethius' (1947,. 

' Liturgy in Bach's Cantata ’ (1930). 

• Monteverdi's " II ritorno d' Lime "* (1930). 

M. K. W. 

SCHRADIECK, Henry (orig. Heinrich) 
(b. Hamburg, 29 Apr. 1846; d. Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 25 Mar. i 9 «8j. 

German violinist. He received his first 
lesson from bis father on his fourth birthday 
and already made public appearances in his 
sixth year. In 1854 Teresa Milanollo heard 
and took considerable interest in him, putting 
him into the hands of Leonard at the Brussels 
Conservatoire, where he stayed for four years 
and gained the first prize. Afterwards he 
studied under David at Leipzig (1859-61), 
obtaining his first important engagement in 
1863 as soloist in the so-called Private Con¬ 
certs conducted by Rcinthaler at Bremen. 
The following year he was appointed professor 
of the violin at the Moscow Conservatory', but 
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in 1868 he returned to Hamburg to take the 
post vacated by Auer as leader of the Philhar¬ 
monic Society's orchestra. 

After six years he moved (in 1874) lo Leip¬ 
zig, becoming leader at the Gewandhaus con¬ 
certs, professor at the Conservatory and leader 
of the theatre orchestra. His pupils became 
very numerous, and at length he found himsell 
overburdened with duties and accepted an 
appointment as conductor and teacher of the 
violin at the College of Music at Cincinnati. 
There he worked until 1889, when he returned 
to his native town, taking his old position as 
leader of the Philharmonic Society, besides 
teaching at the Hamburg Conservatory. Sub¬ 
sequently he went to New York as principal 
violin professor at the National Conservatory, 
moving in 1899 to Philadelphia, where lie 
taught at the S. Broad Street Conservatory. 

Among Schradicck’s important studies for 
the violin arc 25 ' Crosse Studicn * for violin 
alone, volumes of 'Technical Studies’, ‘ Scale 
Studies ', * Guide to the Study of Chords ’, 
' Finger Exercises * and * The First Position ’. 
He also interested himself in questions con¬ 
nected with the making of violins. 

w. w. c. 

SCHRAMM, Melchior ( b, Silesia, ?; 

German 161I1-century organist and com¬ 
poser. He was in the chapel of Count Karl 
of Hohenzollcrn-Sigmaringcn in 1574 ; organ¬ 
ist at Orenburg, Baden, ? 1595. He was a 
distinguished composer, who was ranked with 
Lassus and Kcrl. He composed motets and 
songs. E. v. d. s. 

Schrriber, Alois. See Loewe >2 songs;. Schubert 
(4 songs). 

SCHREIDER, Christoph (cr). See 

SCH RIDER. 

SCHREIDER-TRNAVSKY. See Sciinfi- 
der-TrnavskV. 

SCHREKER, Franz (b. Monaco, 23 Mar. 
1878; d. Berlin, 21 Mar. 1934). 

Austrian composer and teacher. He was 
horn in Monaco, where his Austrian father 
was temporarily appointed court photographer. 
His mother, born von Klossinann, hailed from 
an impoverished branch of an ennobled 
family. After the early death of the shiftless 
father in 1888 the mother settled in V ienna, 
bringing up her four children in circumstances 
of distressing poverty. Schreker’s musical 
talent was soon recognized, and he eventually 
obtained a scholarship at the Vienna Con¬ 
servatory, where he studied the violin with 
Ros6 and Bachrich, and theory with Fuchs 
and Gradcner. A choral composition written 
at the age of eighteen (Psalm CXVI) was 
performed in 1896 under R. von Perger, and 
his 4 Intermezzo * for strings, Op. 8, won 
him a prize. Despite these early successes 
Schreker’s musical career was slow in getting 
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under way until 1908, when he composed 
much-discussed ballets for the YVicsenthal 
sisters and founded the Vienna Philharmonic 
Choir, a decidedly progressive society, which 
gave many choral works of distinction (Mahler, 
Schoenberg, Delius) their first hearing in 
Vienna. After a brief period at the Vienna 
Volksopcr (1907-8) Schrckcr became in 1911 
official conductor of the Philharmonic Choir 
and in 1912 teacher for composition at the 
Vienna Akadcmic dcr Tonkunst. 

Meanwhile his first serious opera, * Dcr 
feme Klang ’, on which he had worked for 
more than six years, had been favourably 
received at Frankfurt o/M. (1912), and new 
operas (' Das Spielwcrk ’, ‘ Die Gczeichneten ', 
‘ Dcr Schatzgraber ’), with librettos of his own, 
came from his pen in quick succession. During 
the first world war and its uneasy aftermath 
Schrckcr emerged as the generally recognized 
head of a progressive musical faction in 
Vienna (backed by the sympathy of the in¬ 
fluential music critic, Paul Bekkcr), while the 
sensual atmosphere of his technically very 
advanced and often downright experimental 
operas appealed to large sections of post-war 
audiences. This twofold success resulted in 
1920 in Schreker’s appointment as director of 
the Berlin High School for Music, a post he 
held until 1932. Many pupils followed their 
mentor from Vienna to Berlin, which by 
virtue of this fact quickly assumed a leading 
position in the musical life of Central Europe, 
turning its rival Vienna into a musical back¬ 
water. 

Among Schrckcr's most notable pupils were 
many musicians of distinction : Ernst Kfcnck, 
Ernst Kanitz, Paul Brcisach, Felix Petyrck, 
Karol Kathaus, P. A. Pisk, Joseph Rosen- 
stock, Wilhelm Grosz, Walter Gmeindl, F. 
Salmhofcr, Alois Haba, Jasha Horcnstcin. 
When the generation of Hindemith, Kfcnck 
and Kurt Weill promulgated the new dogma 
of the new objectivity (Xtue Sathlichkeit) and 
inaugurated the M Back to Bach ” movement 
soon after 1920, an inevitable reaction set in 
against Schrckcr's post-impressionist romanti¬ 
cism. His later operas met with a mixed 
reception, and the younger musicians refused 
to follow his artistic ideals. Schrckcr’s aca¬ 
demic position, weakened as it was through 
his waning popularity as a composer and 
through his habitual lack of zeal in his office, 
became untenable when the democratic 
forces in Germany gave way to Nazism and 
its conservative outlook on art. In the summer 
of 1932 Schrckcr was forced by von Papcn's 
cabinet to resign from the High School, but 
as a sop he was given a Meislerklasse for com¬ 
position at the Prussian Academy of Arts. In 
the same year his two last operas utterly 
failed at their first performances in Berlin- 
Charlottenburg and Freiburg i,B. In the 


following year (1933), after Nazism had 
assumed supreme power in Germany, Schrcker 
was deprived of his MtisUrklasse and compul¬ 
sorily pensioned off. Like many other dis¬ 
tinguished musicians who were unpopular 
with the new regime, he found himself cut 
off from German musical life and his very 
existence imperilled. This swift turn of 
fortune undermined his health, and he 
suffered a stroke at Christmas 1933 from 
which he never recovered. A few months 
later he died in complete isolation, shunned 
and forgotten by those who only a few years 
earlier had hailed him as a musical leader in 
Germany. He was survived by his wife, Marie 
Binder-Schrekcr, a gifted opera singer, who 
excelled in many parts of his operas. 

Schreker's music, with its ruthless straining 
after effect as well as its skilful blending of 
Teutonic and romantic elements of style, 
forms a 20th-century parallel to Meyerbeer’s 
eclectic type of opera. Schrcker inherited 
from Wagner the heavy, lumbering orchestra, 
the symbiosis of poet and composer, and even 
the tendency of his librettos to culminate in 
some kind of psychological “ redemption 
But Schrckcr's melodic substance as well as 
his iridescent harmonics arc heavily indebted 
to French impressionism and to the Italian 
inismo of Puccini and his Anglo-German 
imitator d’Albert. Schreker's librettos exude 
a sultry eroticism, rather closely related to 
the hysterical opera type of ‘ Salome ' (which 
exercised a formative influence on them); 
their music, however, frequently scales loftier 
heights, reflecting as it docs the feverish quest 
after some mysterious aural sensation (the 
distant sounds of ' Dcr feme Klang ’, the 
magic organ in ‘ Das Spielwcrk ' and again in 
* Dcr singende Teufel ’) in harmonics of often 
surprising novelty and daring. It should also 
be remembered that the opera of Schrckcr s 
most deserving of a revival, * Dcr feme Klang , 
met with Schoenberg's approval (ef. his 
‘Harmonielchrc’, 1st ed. 1911, p. 468 ff.) and 
exercised a remarkable degree of influence on 
Alban Berg, who arranged its vocal score 
(published 1912) and whose ' Wozzeck' shows 
distinct traces of the earlier work, especially in 
its employment of several orchestras on and 
off the stage (a favourite device of Schrckcr) 
as well as in its tendency to subject opera to 
set forms like the sonata and the symphony, 
which is clearly foreshadowed in the deliber¬ 
ately sy mphonic structure of the second act 01 
‘ Der feme Klang 

When the crude magic and the erotic 
mumbo-jumbo of his earlier operas began to 
pall, Schrckcr tried hard to infuse more pro¬ 
gressive elements of style into his music, 
his latest non-operatic compositions (iro«n 
1929 onwards) he attempted to link up '*> 
the atonalism of the later 1920s, but to 1 
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avail. His works for the concert-hall remain 
typical by-products of a theatrically inspired 
musician. However, his early Ballet ‘ Dcr 
Geburtstag der Infantin' (1908) ranks 
Schrekcr (together with Schoenberg) with the 
earliest pioneers of the generative principle of 
the chamber orchestra, for which he composed 
two of his most impressive concert works 
(‘ Kammcrsinfonie ', 1916, and * Klcine Suite 
fiir Kammcrorchester ', 1929). /Vs a musical 
colourist of great distinction, as an opera 
composer of striking vitality and an undeniable 
instinct for the blending of aural and visual 
effects, as a champion of the chamber-orchestra 
principle at a time when Mahler’s and Skria- 
bin’s mammoth orchestras had their vogue, 
and finally as musical mentor of a whole 
generation of continental composers, Fran/ 
Schrekcr undoubtedly made a substantial 
contribution to the artistic development of 
his time, even if his followers ultimately 
travelled in quite a different direction, having 
discarded this late romantic’s artistic ideal. 

11. P. R. 
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catalogue of works 

OPERAS 

' Hamineii ’, Op. 10, 1 acl librrllo by Dora Lrm . |*rf. 
Vienna, vs.ili p|. only, 190/ MS, eserpi f..c / sotiys. 
itt Songs). 

' Dcr (erne KI ins' ", 3 ,i« it lit*, by t 'omposrr 1903 9 . 

prod. Frankfort » M„ iH Auc. 191/. 

' Dai Spicjwcrk nnd the Prin/mm HI version in 3 
act* (lib. by Composer). prod. Vienna, Court Opera. 
A Funk fori o M„ 1 *, Mar. 1913; '/ml version 111 
1 acl. mystery plav • Dai Spiel werk ' lib. by l loot- 
|MM«r) O915). prol. Munich to Oct. 19/0. 

‘ Die Ge/eiehnetrn'. jzcii lib. byCompusrr* 1912-131. 

pro*l. Frankfort o/M.. 23 Apr. 1918. 

‘ Scli.il/Kraher *, prologue, 4 acu \ epilogue lib. 
by Composer) (1916 19J. prod. Frankfort o M. t 
/I Jan. 1920. 

• Irrelohe ', 3 act« (lib. by Composer) (1919 24). prod. 

Cologne, 27 Mar. 1924. 

‘ Der singende Teufel' :« acu lib. by Composer/. prod. 

Berlin. DeutKhei Opemhaui, 10/H. 

1 Der Selunieil von Gent *. 3 acu (lib. by Compcner, 
bairtl on Charles de tenter’s * Smetsr Nme* ’ , 
protl. Berlin. Deutsches Opernhaus. /o Oct. 1932. 

' Clirisloplionis, ruler Die Vision einer Oprr *. / .,<i, 
«iih prologue and epilogue lit. 
prod. Freiburg 1 B., 1932. 

BALLETS• 

• Der Geburtstag der Infantin *, hallet-paotomime 

(seen, on Oiear Wilde’s story * The Birthday of the 
Infanta’), prod. Vienna. 1908; and version with 
full oreh. entitled * Spanishes Fes! ‘ (1923). 

1 I here are symphonic arrangements of all the ballets 
or concert iierformance. 


* Rokoko ', dance suite (also called * Four Pieces in the 

Old Style ’) (1908). 

’ Der Wind \ dance allegory (1908). 

CHORAL WORKS 

Psalm CXVI, Op. 6. for 3-part women's < Itorus 18961. 
’ Schwanengesaiig', Op. 11. for 8-part chorus & orclt. 
(r. 1903). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Piece for slgs. & harp (London, 1896, lost). 

’ Andante.* 

* Intermezzo' for stgs.. Op. 8. 

’ Ekkrhard '. ssmph. oserture after Schellel’* verse* 
novel. Op- 12 (1901-a). 

’ Fantastische Ouverture ’ (19031. 

* Kumatitische Suite Xacht stuck)' (1903). 

’ N'orspiel /u einem Drama ' laier serving .i» prelude to 
’ Die tie/enhnricn in <>|ieras|. 

' Kaminersiiifotne ' for 23 solo msts. (191G). 

’ Kleine Suite fur Kamnierortlieslrr * (1939). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
•, Song, for medium voice Ronsperger) (l<i '*9 • 

’ Vom ewtceti l-cbm translations of |».rnis by Wall 
Whitman) for soprano (1939). 

2 Lyrical Songs (from Whitman's ’ Leaves of Crass ') for 
high voke (1929). 

St XNGS 

2 Songs. Op. 2 1895'. 

3 Songs (Hryse), Op. 3. 

% Songs, Op. 4. 

/ Songs on the death of a • hild. Op. 

' Ave Maria '. with organ. 

H Songs. < »p. 7. 

/ Song, from the opera ’ ITainmen ’. Op. m (1902,. 

’ Enifihrung * (1909). 

ARRANGEMENT 

Lisal's llungariati Khap.odv No, 2. arr. for orclt. 
LIBRETTOS * 

' Der rote I ml' after Edgar Allan Poe 11911). 

' Die tonendeu Spliaren ' (1913). 

* Mrinuoti ' (1919). 

SCHREYER, Christian Heinrich (A. 

Dresden, 2.| Dec. 1751 ; <!. Dresden, 24 Jan. 
1823). 

(rcriii.tn c lergyman and composer. He was 
pastor at Qstiand near Dresden. As a com- 
|>oser lie is < s|m < iallv valuetl fur his songs, 
though he also wrote instrumental music and 
some iheoretiral works. E. v. d. s. 

SCH RIDER (Sehreider, Schroder), 
Christoph(cr) A. d . i). 

German 17th-i8th-centur\ organ builder. 
He settled in London some time about the 
tm 11 of the 1 Kth century and became one of 
Father Smith’s workmen : also his son-in-law 
l»efore 1708. After Smith’s death he succeeded 
u» his business, but had already been "Organ 
Maker '* to the royal household in succession 
to Smith as early as 1707. His organs do not 
appear to Ik- very numerous, that of West¬ 
minster I icing his (luf-d'aui if. It was built for 
the coronation of George II in 1727 and was 
presented to the Ablicy by the king. He put 
up another organ in Henry N il's Chapel for 
the funeral of Queen Caroline, 17 Dec. 1737. 
An amusing epitaph is quoted in Scott’s 

• No music for these librettos exists, hut it is known 
•bat Schrekcr worked during the last years of his life at 
the lomnoMtion of ' Memtion ’. fragments of which he 
intended to conduct in Vienna in 1934. 
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‘ Gleanings from Westminster Abbey \ 2nd 
cd. p. 279. 

Schrider had a son, also named Christopher, 
who succeeded him as organ builder to the 
royal household. The exact dates of the ap¬ 
pointment are not known, but it was held by 
him in 1755 and by John Byfield in 1770. 

v. de p., adds. 

SCHRODER, Christoph(er). See 

Schrider. 

SCHRODER-DEVRIENT, Wilhelm ine 

(b. Hamburg, 6 Dec. 1804 «; d. Coburg, 26 
Jan. i860). 

German soprano singer. Her father, Fried¬ 
rich Schroder — who died in 1818 — had 
been an excellent baritone singer, a favourite 
in many operas, especially in Mozart's ‘ Don 
Giovanni ’, which he was the first to act in 
German. Her mother was Antoinette Sophie 
Burger, a celebrated actress, sometimes called 
“ the German Siddons ", 

Wilhelmine was the eldest of four children. 
She enjoyed great advantages of training: 
dancing lessons and public appearances in 
ballets in early childhood helped her to 
mastery of attitude and elasticity of move¬ 
ment ; afterwards, when her parents’ wander¬ 
ings led them to Vienna, she took such parts 
as Ophelia and Aricia (Schiller's ' Phadra ’) 
at the court theatre, receiving careful instruc¬ 
tion in gesture and delivery from her mother, 
who afterwards superintended her study of 
operatic parts. 

In 1821 Wilhelmine made a brilliant first 
appearance in Vienna as Pamina in Mozart's 
‘ Zauberflote'. The freshness of her well- 
developed soprano, her purity of intonation 
and certainty of attack astonished the public. 
Other early triumphs were Emmeline (Wcigl’s 
‘ Schwcizcrfamilic ’), Marie (Gr^try's ‘ Barbc 
bleuc ’ *) and Agathc (' Der Frcischutz ’), in 
which part she appeared under Weber's 
direction in Vienna on 7 Mar. 1822. But 
her great achievement was the creation of the 
part of Leonore on the revival of' Fidelio * in 
Vienna later in the year. Her impersonation 
of the heroine, besides laying the foundation 
of her own fame, won for the work the praise 
so long withheld and achieved its ultimate 
position by repeated performances in Germany, 
London and Paris. Beethoven was present at 
the first performance. Afterwards he smilingly 
patted her check, thanked her and promised 
to write an opera for her. 

In 1823 she went to Dresden to fulfil a 
contract to sing at the court theatre for two 
years, at a salary of 2000 thaler. (At a later 
period she received 4000 thaler at the same 
house, for her connection with Dresden never 

1 According to her own account, at quoted in 
Gldmer’s 'Erinnerungen*, and not in Oct. 1805, as stated 
by Rtis. 

•'Raoul Barbe bleue ’ (1789), germanixed into 
Raoul der Blaubart'. 


entirely ceased as long as she was on the stage.) 
She married Karl Devrient, an excellent actor 
of the Dresden court theatre whom she met in 
Berlin during an engagement there that year. 
Four children were born, but the marriage 
was not a happy one and was dissolved in 
1828. During the next eight years she de¬ 
lighted her audiences by her appearance in the 
leading classical and romantic parts. Yet no 
less did she succeed in comic opera, so that it 
became a matter of dispute whether tragedy 
or comedy was her forte. 

In 1830 she passed through Weimar and 
sang to Goethe on her way to Paris to join 
Rockcl’s German company. This date was 
an epoch in the history of music in Paris. 
Bouquets — then an extraordinary manifesta¬ 
tion of approval — were showered upon the 
triumphant singer. In her subsequent visits to 
Paris, 1831 and 1832, she sang in Italian opera. 

In 1832 Schroder-Devrient was heard at the 
King’s Theatre in London ten times monthly 
during May, June and July, for £800 and a 
benefit. Chclard was conductor. 4 Fidelio 
‘ Don Giovanni ' and Chelard's 4 Macbeth ' 
were repeatedly given.* 

The “Queen of Tears” (as she was styled) 
was heard next season in 4 Der Freischiitz', 
'Die Zauberflote', 'Euryanthe' and Rossini’s 
’ Otello'. The engagement was to sing for 
Bunn at Covcnt Garden twenty-four times at 
£40 a night, and once for the benefit of ihc 
speculators. However, all London was under 
the spell of Taglioni and of Fanny Elssler. 
Malibran and Schrodcr-Dcvrient in the Eng¬ 
lish opera, Pasta, Cinti-Damoreau, Rubini and 
Tamburini in the Italian Opera, sang to empty 
houses. Again in 1837, after Malibran’s 
death, Bunn engaged Schrodcr-Dcvrient at a 
double salary. 4 Fidelio ’, 4 La sonnambula ’ 
and 4 Norma ’ were performed in English. 
She broke down in health before the season 
was over, but was able to give a farewell 
performance of 4 Fidelio ’, with the last act of 
Bellini's 4 Montecchi c Capulctti ', and then 
discovered that Bunn had declared himself 
bankrupt and could pay her nothing. 

From 1837 a gradual decline in power was 
observed in Schrodcr-Dcvrient, though she 
continued to delight her audiences all over 
Germany. Of Wagner’s operas she only 
appeared in 4 Rienzi ’ as Adriano Colonna, in 
4 Der fliegende Hollander ’ as Scnta and in 
•Tannhauser' as Venus.* Gluck’s master¬ 
pieces were among her latest studies. H<- r 
last appearance at Dresden was in his Ipni- 
g£nic en Aulide’ in 1847 ; her last appearance 
on any stage took place at Riga. Her conccr 
singing was greatly admired, and one ol ui^ 
liveliest passages in Mendelssohn’s letters 
» See Chorlev. * Musical Recollections'. ^ ^ ^ 

• Letter of 14 Feb. 1841. 


• For Wanner'* enthusiastic impressions 
* My Life ' ('Em:, trans.). p. 44 . e,c - 
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describes the furore caused by her impromptu 
interpretation of Beethoven’s ‘ Adelaide ’ at 
the Gewandhaus concert of 11 Feb. 1841. 

She had made a second marriage with von 
Doring, a worthless person, who immediately 
seized upon his wife’s earnings and pension, 
and left her almost destitute, to recover what 
she could in a long lawsuit. The marriage 
was dissolved at her wish. In 1850 she married 
von Bock, a man of culture, who took her to 
his property in Livonia. Passing through 
Dresden she was arrested on account of the 
sympathy she had shown with the revolution 
of 1848. An examination in Berlin resulted in 
her being forbidden to return to Saxony; in 
the meantime she was exiled from Russia. 
Her husband’s exertions and sacrifices secured 
a reversal of this sentence. In 1856 she visited 
some German towns, singing songs at public 
concerts. I ler interpretations of ' Adelaide * 
and of Schubert's and Schumann’s songs were 
immensely admired, though by some thought 
too dramatic. When at Leipzig her strength 
succumbed to a painful illness. She was de¬ 
votedly nursed by a sister and a friend at 
Coburg, where she died. 

Even in her best days Schroder-Devrient’s 
voice was of no extraordinary compass, but to 
the last the tone of the middle notes was of 
exceptionally line quality. Ma/atti's teaching, 
with further instruction from Radichi and 
from Miksch (the Dresden chorus master), 
had not been suliicient training for the young 
girl, who had besides been disinclined to the 
drudgery of scale singing. The neglect of 
system and of careful vocal exercise resulted in 
faulty execution and too early loss of the high 
notes. But there seemed to be a discrepancy 
between the delicate organization of her voice 
and the passionate energy of her temperament. 
By force of will she accomplished more than 
was warranted by her natural powers. It was 
the dramatic genius of this artist which won 
for her a European reputation. She infused 
a terrible earnestness into the more pathetic 
impersonations, while an almost unerring 
instinct of artistic fitness, combined with a 
conscientious study of the parts, secured a 
perfection of performance which reached 
every detail of byplay. 1.. si. si., abr. 

Himu. Wol.zooiN. A. VON, * Williclmioe Schroder- 
Dcvrieru ’ (Lrip<i«, iB6j). 

SCHROETER, Family. Set Sciirotir. 

SCHROETER, Leonhard (b . Torgau, c. 

* 54 °'» d - Magdeburg, ? 1593'). 

German singer and composer. He became 
cantor of the cathedral of Magdeburg about 
1564, in succession to Callus Dressier, also a 
composer of some importance. Schroeter’s 
chief work is ' Hymni sacri ’ (Erfurt, 1587) 
and consists of 4- and 3-part settings of those 
Latin church hymns which had been received 
1 His successor *a» appointed .» iGoo. 
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into the worship of the Lutheran Church. 
Winterfcld says of these hymns that they 
belong to the best musical works of the time; 
the harmony is rich, clear and dignified, and 
shows an unmistakable advance on the path 
of the older masters. They are in the same 
style as the hymns of Palestrina and Victoria, 
only the choral melody is mostly given to the 
treble voice. 

borne of these hymns, as well as some of the 
German psalms by Callus Dressier, Schroeter’s 
predecessor, are republished in Schbberlein 
and Riegel's ‘ Sch.it/ dcs liturgischen Chor- 
gesangs' (Gottingen. 1868-72). Earlier pub¬ 
lications of hymn-tunes by Schroeter were 
published in 1562, 1376, 1384, etc. Four 
' Wcihnaehts-Liedlein ’ by Schroeter were re¬ 
ceived into the repertory of the Berlin Doin- 
Chor ami are published in Schlesingcr’s 
' Music a sacra'. No. it. A German ‘ Te 
Dcuin ' for double chorus by Schroeter, 
originally published in • 576 . was printed by 
Otto Kade in the musical appendix to Ambros’s 
‘ Gcschichtc der Musik No. 28. j. r. m. 

SCHR&TER. German family of musi¬ 
cians. 

(l) Corona (Elisabeth Wilhelminc) 
Schroter (b . Guben, 14 Jan. 1751 ^; >i. 
Ilmenau, 23 Aug. 1802), soprano singer, 
actress and composer. She was the daughter 
of a musician, Johann Friedrich Schroter, 
oboist in the royal orchestra. The family 
shortly after her birth migrated from Guben 
to Warsaw, and finally to Leipzig. Corona's 
voice was trained by her father, and she sang 
when she was but fourteen at a l^ip/ig Grosses 
Konzert (1765). From the following year 
until 1771 she was engaged at these concerts, 
Mara being retained as principal vocalist. 
She then went to London with her family. 

Goethe had become acquainted with 
Corona Schroter in 1766; ten years later he 
conveyed to her the offer of the post of 
hammersangerin to the Dowager Duchess of 
Weimar. There she made her first appearance 
on 23 Nov. 1776 and soon became the idol of 
the place. Associated with Goethe himself in 
the production of his dramas, she created 
among others the part of Iphigcnia, com¬ 
pletely realizing the poet’s ideal. Her co¬ 
operation in * Die Fischerin ’ included the 
composition of all the music. It was on 18 
July 1782 that she was heard as Dortchen, and 
that ’ Der Erlkonig ', with which the play 
opens, was sung for the first time.* In 1782- 
1784 she sang at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig. 

After 1786 Schroter sang little in public, 
but devoted herself to composition, painting, 

* Accocdmc to her biographer. Keil (‘ Yor humJert 
Jahreii . l-npric. 1875). 

* jheperformance look place ai Tiefurt near Weimar, 

auf dem nat.ir ichen Schauplatz ", i.c. open-air 

theatre in the castle gardens. The ordinal playbill is 
preened in the G^the collection at Yale University. 
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and a few dramatic pupils. Schiller heard 
her read Goethe’s ‘ Iphigcnic ’ in 1787, and 
Charlotte von Schiller, a year or two later, 
found much to praise in the musical settings 
of ‘ Der Tauchcr * and 4 Wurde der Frauen 
and their expressive rendering by the famous 
artist. 

Corona Schrdtcr's songs were published in 
two books. They arc melodious and simple 
settings of poems by Herder, Matthison, 
Klopstock, etc. Book I (25 songs, Weimar, 
1786) contains Goethe’s 4 Der neue Amadis ’ 
and ‘ Der Erlkonig ’. The second collection 
of songs was published at Weimar in 1794. 
Besides the life by Kcil, Duntzcr’s 4 Charlotte 
von Stein und Corona Schroter * may be 
consulted for details of her social and artistic 
successes. In 1778 Schroter handed to Goethe 
her manuscript autobiography, which has 
never been made public, and perhaps has not 
yet been discovered among his papers, al¬ 
though he noted the receipt of it in his diary. 

(2) Johann Samuel Schroter ( b . Warsaw, 
c. 1752 ; d. London, 2 Nov. 1788), pianist and 
composer, brother of the preceding. About 
1763 he accompanied his father and sister to 
Leipzig and sang there at the Gewandhaus 
concerts. On the breaking of his voice he 
devoted himself entirely to the pianoforte 
and travelled with his father, brother and 
sister, performing as they went, through 
Holland to London. There they made their 
d£but at the concerts of Bach and Abel at the 
Thatched House, St. James’s Street, on 2 May 
1772, Schrotcr playing a concerto on the 
" Forte Piano ” which J. C. Bach had first 
performed in 1767, the brother Johann Hein¬ 
rich playing the violin and the sister, Corona, 
singing. In 1773 we find evidence of his 
performance on the harpsichord, as Broad- 
wood’s books show that a harpsichord was 
sent to Haberdashers’ Hall on 4 Mar. for 
J. S. Schrotcr. After J. C. Bach's death in 
1782 he succeeded him as music-master to 
the Queen. 

‘ Six Sonatas for the harpsichord or piano 
forte ’ by him arc announced by W. Napier in 
‘The Public Advertiser’ in 1776 as his Op. 1. 
This was followed in 1778 by Op. 3, ‘Six 
Concertos with an accompaniment for two 
violins and a bass ’; and this again by three 
concertos with string accompaniments. Op. 4; 
three, Op. 5 (Berlin); Op. 6 (Paris); Op. 

2, six trios (Amsterdam); Op. 9, two trios 
(Amsterdam). Many other compositions — 
quintets, trios, sonatas with and without 
accompaniment — arc enumerated in Q.-L. 
The ‘ABC Dario ’ (p. 144) says of him : 


He has composed the harpsichord part* of *ome .. 
certo* ; the accompaniments are by (J. C.J Bach ; they are 
neither new nor very striking. He plays in an elegant 
and masterly style; his cadences are well imagined, 
and if his ptnthant was not rather to play rapidlv than 
al tort, he would excel on the pianoforte. 


SCHROTER (C. G.) 

Burney, on the other hand (in Rees), says: 

He became one of die neatest and most expressive 

P Vl rS j° f h,t U U l , e> a , nd ,,yle of composition, highly 
polished, resembles that of Abel more than any other. 
It was graceful and in good taste, but so chaste as some¬ 
times to seem deficient in fire and invention. 

Schroter did not remain long before the 
public in consequence of his marriage with 
one of his pupils, a young lady of birth and 
fortune, after which he played only at the 
concerts of the Prince of Wales and a few 
others of the nobility. He died on Sunday, 
2 Nov. 1788, in his own house at Pimlico, 
having lost his voice some years before by a 
severe cold. His marriage was a clandestine 
one and brought him into collision with his 
wife’s family, the result of which was his 
surrendering all his rights for an annuity of 
£500. She is the lady who took lessons from 
Haydn during his visit to London in 1790-91 
and fell violently in love with him. Haydn 
spoke of her some years later as a very attract¬ 
ive woman, and still handsome, though over 
sixty. 44 Had I been free ”, he said, “ I should 
certainly have married her.” He dedicated to 
her three clavier trios (B. & H., Nos. 1, 2, 6). 

c. f. p., adds. a. j. h. 

( 3 ) Johann Heinrich Schrdter (b . War¬ 
saw, 1762; d. ?), violinist and composer, 
brother of the preceding. He visited London 
in 1772 and published some duos for two 
violins and for violin and cello in 1782, also 
6 string trios in 1785. l. m. m., adds. 

SCHROTER, Christoph Gottlieb (b. 
Hohnstcin, Saxony, to Aug. 1699; d. Nord- 
hausen, Nov. 1782). 

German theorist, organist and keyboard- 
instrument maker. He long enjoyed in 
Germany the honour of having invented the 
pianoforte. His claims, first published by 
himself in Mizler’s 4 Musikalischc Bibliothek ’ 
(Leipzig, 1738) and repeated in Marpurg’s 
‘ Kritischc Briefc ’ (Berlin, 1764). have been 
examined and set aside in favour of Cristofori. 
We learn from Schrotcr’s autobiography that 
at seven years of age he was placed as a chor¬ 
ister at Dresden, under KaptllmeisUr Schmidt, 
and that Graun was his companion. The 
clavichord early became his greatest pleasure. 
When he lost his voice he entered the Krcuz- 
schule to study thorough-bass — is. accom¬ 
paniment as then practised — and learned to 
quill and tune harpsichords, which led him to 
the monochord and systems of temperament. 

At his mother’s wish that he should study 
theology he went to Leipzig for that purpose in 
1717, but after her death he resumed music, 
returned to Dresden and was accepted by 
Lotti to copy for him and write his middle 
parts. According to Schroter's own amount, 
it was Hcbenstreit’s “ Pantaloon ’’ which led 
him at this time to attempt to combine tnc 
characteristics of the harpsichord and clavi¬ 
chord, by inventing two hammer actions, 
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models of which he deposited at the Saxon 
court in 1721 ; but immediately afterwards he 
left Dresden, taking service with a baron whom 
he docs not name, to travel in Germany, 
Holland and England. In 1724 he went to 
the University of Jena and began writing upon 
musical subjects; in 1726 he took the organ¬ 
ist’s place at Minden, removing in 1732 to 
Nordhausen, where he remained until his 
death. He published a treatise, * Deutiiche 
Anwcisung zum General-Bass at Halber- 
stadt in 1772, and his ‘ Letzte Bcschaftigung 
mit musikalischen Dingen’ appeared posthum¬ 
ously in 1782. a. j. 11., adds. 

Stt alio Panuleori. Pianoforte. 

Schroter, J. F. Sn Bath J. C. t 38. portrait of). 
SCHROTER, Leonhard. Arc Schrohik. 
SCHUBART, Christian Friedrich Da¬ 
niel (ft. Obrrsonthcim, Suabia. 24 Mar. 1 739 : 
d. Stuttgart, to Oct. 1791). 

German author, organist and composer. 
He was educated at Nordlingen, Nuremberg 
and Erlangen, and although lie had no special 
musical training, his talent was suflit ient to 
secure him an organist's appointment at 
l.udwigshurg in the autumn ot 176*). It is 
also frequently eulogized in the early volumes 
of the Leipzig A.M.Z. and he i\ referred to 
again and again in JahnN life ol Mozart. In 
his middle years he lived at Mannheim, 
Munii h, Augsburg and Ulin. I he ‘Dcutx he 
Chronik ' founded by him in 1774 was pub- 
lished until 1777. when lie was imprisoned at 
Hohenaspcrg. having been previously confined 
Ibr various misdeeds more than once. On his 
release ten years later he was appointed 
director of the court theatre at Stuttgart and 
founded the * Yaterlandische Chronik'. which 
continued publication as * \ alcrlandschronik* 
in 1788-89 atid as ‘Chronik’ in 1790-91. 
After his death this last was continued by his 
son Ludwig until 19 Apr. 1793. An auto- 
biography, written in prison, appeared in 

1 79 ' 93 - 

Schubart's compositions are few and un¬ 
important. They include a set of ’ Musica- 
list lie Khapsodicn a ' Salve Regina ' anti 
variations and other works for pianoforte. A 
work of his on musical aesthetics. * Idem zu 
finer Acsthetik der Tonkunst ’. was published 
after his death by his son (Vienna, i8of>). 
From the notices of it in the A.M.Z. (VIII. 
801, XIII, 53. etc.' and Jalin's citations it 
appears to In* partly a dissertation on the 
styles, abilities and characteristics of great 
musicians and artists. It also contains some 
fanciful descriptions of the various keys, which 
Schumann notices (‘ Goam incite Schriftcn ’, 
I, 180) only t«» condemn. But Schubart will 
always l>e known as the author of the words of 
four songs by Schubert. ‘ Die Forclle ’. ‘ An 
mein Clavier ’. ‘ An den Tod ’ and * Grabbed 
aul cinen Soldatcn ’. His son further pub¬ 


lished two volumes of his 4 Vermischtc 
Schriftcn’ (Zurich. 1812). Schubart wrote 
many librettos for cantatas, etc., mostly set 
by Zumstccg, an opera libretto. ‘ Hadrian 
in Svricn ’. set in 1788 by Jakob Friedrich 
Gau" f 175»8—<|t) and a German translation of 
Anfossi’s ‘ I viaggiatori felici ’. g., adds. 

Bibi. Hamuirsiriv, R.. * C. F. I». Schubart ’ (Frci- 

bure i B.. 1043). 

Hast. H. & Im mu kg. K.. * Clir. Fr. Daniel Schubart: 
IXAumrute wines 1 (Berlin, 1927). 

Sit «/■• Sehulirrt (4 tunrt). 

SCHUBAUR, Johann Lubas (ft. Lech- 
feld. Suahia, [bapt. 23] Dec. 1749; d. Munich, 
15 Nov. 1815). 

German composer. He learned the rudi¬ 
ments of music in a monastery and originally 
intended to become a monk, but chose a 
medical career instead. He studied in Vienna 
and from about 1775 onwards practised as a 
doctor at Munich, wliere lie achieved in this 
profession the highest honours and titles. 

Although as a musician lie was mainly an 
amateur, his two Singif/itlt ‘ Die Dorfdcputicr- 
ten ’ (1783) and * Die treuen Kohler ’ (1786) 
were very successful all over Germany and 
highly thought of by contemporary critics. 

1 hev both appeared in vocal scores. Two 
more works of the same kind, less successful, 
were also given at Munich. * Melide, oder 
Der Schiller ’ (score at Katisbon) in 1782 and 
‘Das l.ustlager ’ (lost) in 1784.' Srhubaur’s 
last work was a setting of Psalm (A II in Moses 
Mendelssohn’s German translation (1807). 

a. L. 

Bibi.- Kiirw iiiac.ib, I. . 'Sihubaur. I).m/i uiul I'oiis 
al* Opeirilomponisirn * Kovtork, I'lll). 

SCHUBERT. <German family of musicians. 

(1) Franz (Anton) Schubert {ft. Dresden, 
17(18: d. Dresden, 1823), double-bass player 
and composer. He was in the service of the 
Saxon court. He has the misfortune of being 
rcmcmlxTcd only by a letter he addressed to 
Brritkopf & II artel, the Leipzig publishers, 
who had returned to him bv mistake his great 
\ iennese namesake’s song ' Lrlkonig '. The 
relevant passage of the letter, which is dated 
18 Apr. 1817, runs thus in an English trans¬ 
lation : 

... I have further to inform you 1l1.1t tome ton days 
I rcicurd a valued letter from you iii wliiih you 
.HUM iipt of Goethe's ' Erl King ' alleged 
«.. Iw WI by nir. With the ereaten astonishment I beg 
lo stair that tint cantata |!| was never composed bv 
me. I shall retain ibr same in my |K>stewioii in tinier 
«•> learn, if ttussihlr. who seni you that sort of trash in 
stub an impolite manner and also to discover the fellow 
who has thus misused my name. . . . 

(2) Franz (Francois -) Schubert (ft. 
Dresden, 22 July 1808; d. Dresden. 12 Apr. 
1878). violinist and composer, son of the 
preceding. He was a pupil of his father and 

A fifth opeia, ' I amaro lined by hitner, does not 
exist. 

* Sometimes so .ailed to distinguish liim from hit 
Cleat namesake. 
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of Lafont for the violin, and rose through 
various grades to succeed Lipinski in 1861 
as orchestral leader in his native city. He 
retired in 1873, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
his joining the orchestra. His published 
works include studies for violin and cello 
(written jointly with Kunimer). His little 
piece ‘ L’Abeillc ’ was formerly often found 
in violinists’ programmes. 

(3) Maschinka Schubert (bom Schnei¬ 
der) (b . Reval, 25 Aug. 1815; d. Dresden, 20 
Sept. 1882), singer, wile of the preceding. She 
was the daughter of Georg Abraham Schnei¬ 
der, a horn player, oboist and conductor, and 
became a distinguished bravura singer. In 1832 
she appeared in German opera in London, 
and she was subsequently engaged at Milan 
and Dresden. 

(4) Georgine Schubert (b. Dresden, 28 

Oct. 1840; d. Potsdam, 26 Dec. 1878), singer, 
daughter of the preceding. She studied with 
her mother and also with Jenny Lind and 
Manuel Garcia. She made her d6but at 
Hamburg in 1859, sang in many German 
cities as well as in Prague, Florence and Paris, 
where she was engaged at the Thttttre- 
Lyriquc. At the Monday Popular Concerts in 
London she had a considerable success in 
• 875 - o., adds. 

SCHUBERT, Ferdinand (b . Vienna, 18 
Oct. 1794; d- Vienna, 26 Feb. 1859). 

Austrian schoolmaster and musician, one of 
the elder brothers of Franz Schubert, second 
son of the schoolmaster Franz Theodor Schu¬ 
bert. After passing the two-years’ course at 
the Normal School of St. Anna in 1807-8, he 
became his father’s assistant at the school in 
the Licchtenthal. In Nov. 1810 he was in¬ 
stalled as assistant (Gthilfe) and in 1816 as 
teacher at the imperial Orphanage ( Waisen - 
haus) in Vienna, where he continued till Mar. 
1820, devoting himself specially to the Bcll- 
Lancastrian method. He was then appointed 
principal teacher and choirmaster to the school 
at Altlcrchcnfeld, Vienna, where he stayed till 
1824, when he was nominated to be head 
teacher of the Normal School of St. Anna, 
which post he held from 22 Jan. 1824 till his 
appointment as director of the same establish¬ 
ment on 15 Mar. 1854. This position he 
retained till his death. During this long 
period of useful and efficient service he was 
twice married ; twelve of his large family out¬ 
lived him, of whom Ferdinand, Rudolf and 
Hermann were living in Vienna in 1882. His 
daughter Elise married Linus Geisler, and 
their daughter, Caroline Gcisler-Schubert, had 
a successful career in Vienna as a player and 
teacher, but later settled in London. Between 
1819 and 1853 Ferdinand published twelve 
school-books on various branches of learning, 
which came into general use. Music he learnt 
from his father and from Holzer, and he left 


SCHUBERT (Franz) 

more than forty works, of which the following 
were published : ‘ Regina Coeli a 4 and orch. 
(Op. 1); ‘ Waisenlieder ’ (Op. 3); Cadenzas 
for pianoforte in all keys (Op. 4); Requiem a 
4 and orch. (Op. 9); Mass in F a 4 and orch. 
(Op. 10) ; ‘ Salve Regina * in F a 4 and orch. 
(Op. 11); ‘Salve Regina’ a 4 and wind (Op. 

12); original March and Trio. The' German 
Requiem ’ published as his Op. 2 was not 
composed by him but by his brother Franz to 
help him out. The manuscript works contain 
various other pieces of church music. The 
Requiem was performed a few days before 
Franz’s death, and was possibly the last music 
he heard. The library of the Musikverein 
at Vienna contains the autograph of Franz 
Schubert’s Mass in G, with oboes (or clarinets) 
and bassoons added by Ferdinand on 23 July 

• 847* o., rev. and abr. 

S*t alto Haydn (M., chorus in praise of). Schubert 
(Franc, tong). 

SCHUBERT, Franz (Peter) (b. Vienna, 
31 Jan. 1797; d. Vienna, 19 Nov. 1828).' 

Austrian composer, brother of the preceding. 
The fact that he was the only great Viennese 
master native to the city has led many of his 
biographers to draw with painstaking detail the 
Vienna of his day in an attempt to reveal the 
sources of his music. The city and its multi¬ 
farious activities were in the composer’s blood : 
that is obvious. But too much can be sought 
by considering Schubert the embodiment of 
" Bicdermeicrisch ’’ Vienna. While it may 
enable us to understand the lesser Schubert — 
we might say the sociable Schubert — if we 
evoke the artistic atmosphere of the contem¬ 
porary middle classes, no amount of Viennese 
lore will help us when we approach such work 
as, for instance, the first movement of the string 
Quartet in G major. 

Vienna, in Schubert's day, consisted of an 
inner city bounded to the north-east by the 
Danube canal and enclosed by a rampart; 
these enclosing walls were to give place to the 
wide boulevards of the modern Ringstrassc. 
The real life of the capital was lived in this 
small and crowded area. Farther off were 
1 Thi* new article replaces the very long biographical 
and critical study written by Sir George Grove for the 
first edition of this Dictionary and retained substantially 
in its original form for the next three editions, whose 
editors felt, very justifiably at the time, that the fin' 
editor's most important pieces of work (the other two 

a the articles on Beethoven and Mendelssohn) 
not be expelled from the work that was in tne 
first place his own creation. But the view now taken 
is that be would have been the first to agree to an> 
changes deemed necessary to bring the Dicuonary 
line with modem requirements and modern ^esearen. 

It was therefore decided to replace his three large 
articles by new contributions. At the same time. aUhougn 
they have always been somewhat out of scale 
are now in some respects inevitably out of. ***23 
remain remarkably fine pieces of work. 
by all who have done work on the three composers * 
question, and they could not be allowed to go out o. 
print altogether. They have .therefore 
separately in the form of a book entitled Beeth°J« 
Schubert — Mendelssohnby Sir George Gro 
t 95 t). 
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more fortifications which swept in a vast semi¬ 
circle whose arms reached out to the Danube 
itself. Between the two lines of fortifications 
were suburban areas, but whole districts were 
still completely rural, and here were those 
pleasant villages such as Grinzing and Dorn- 
bach — names we meet in the story of the 
composer's later years. To the north-west of 
this region is the suburb of Himmclpfortgrund, 
where Schubert was born. 

The Family. —His father, Franz Theodor 
Schubert, was a schoolmaster. He was a man 
of probity, industrious in his profession and 
undeniably successful there, and a devout 
Roman Catholic. His ancestors were Mora¬ 
vian peasant-farmers : he himself was born at 
Ncudorf in the Aldstadt district. As a youth 
Franz Theodor migrated to V ienna to become 
assistant schoolmaster to his brother Karl in 
the Lcopoldstadt suburb, and in 1783, when 
he was tyrenty-one years of age, he married 
Elisabeth Vietz. We know nothing of this 
woman, the composer's mother, save that she 
came from Zuckmantcl in Austrian Silesia, 
and was, before her marriage, in domestic 
service. Soon after his marriage Franz 
Theodor was appointed master of a school in 
the Saulcngasse in the suburb of I limine!- 
pfortgrund. In 1796 he moved into the suburb 
to a house numbered 72, and called " Zum 
roten Krcbscn ” (" The Red Crayfish ”). 
During these years no fewer than eleven 
children had been born, of whom only three 
survived infancy: Ignaz (A. 1783), Ferdinand 
(A. 1794) and Karl (A. 1795 )- The new house 
was a humble enough dwelling, though 
possessing courtyard and fountain, and within 
easy reach of fields and pleasant countryside. 
Here the composer, the fourth surviving son 
of his father, was born. In the 'Register of 
Births and Deaths in the family of the School¬ 
master Fran/. Schubert * we read : 

Fran* IVirrhorn 31 Jan. 1797. 1.30 r.n.. baptized 
1 Feb. 1 

The house was later renamed No. 54 Nuss- 
dorferstrasse, and has been maintained since 
1912 as a Schubert museum by the city- 
authorities. It was undamaged during the 
bombardment of Vienna in the spring of 1945. 

Early Studies. —When Schubert was four 
years old, the last child was born to Elisabeth 
Schubert, Maria Theresa, the only one of six 
daughters to live on into adult life. It is from 
her that we get a brief glimpse of these early 
years. I ler brother, she said, was devoted to a 

1 The name " Seraphicus '* is sometimes gratuitously 
added by 20th-century biographers of Sehubert. 
Schubert's patron saint was Francis, the Seraphic 
Father, ami baptismal names " Franz Seraphicus ” de¬ 
rive from him: an uncle of Spaun's was so named. 
But in Schubert's case the " Seraphicus" it quite 
unautlientic. 

* Extracts from contemporary documents are taken 
from * A Documentary Biograohy \ the English edition 
of O. L. Den lath's ' Franz Schubert: die Dokumente 
seines I .clienttranslated by Eric Blorn. 


young joiner, a relative of the family, who 
often took him to a pianoforte warehouse and 
let him strum on the new instruments there. 
Soon after the birth of Maria Theresa the 
family moved into the schoolhousc in the 
Saulengasse, which had been purchased a few- 
months earlier by F'ranz Schubert and his wife. 
From the memoirs of his father and his brother 
Ferdinand we learn of Schubert's boyhood in 
the schoolhousc. His father’s position allbrded 
no social standing and was ill-paid. It is not 
difficult to sec that when he induced his sons, 
as they grew old enough, to become his 
assistants in the school, the primary aim was to 
save money. But the relations between father 
and sons were clearly affectionate — their 
extant letters show this — and Schubert as 
a boy experienced neither harsh discipline in 
his training nor exploitation of his obvious 
musical gifts. His father taught him the 
violin, his eldest brother Ignaz the piano, and 
he quickly outstripped them both. Ignaz 
wryly admits that the hoy told him as much, 
and that he intended to make his own way in 
the future. The year was 1805, and these 
domestic scenes of the lad playing easy violin 
ducts with his father and tolerating pianoforte 
lessons from an elder brother look place 
against the murk and misery of a conquered 
Vienna, with Napoleon installed at bchon- 
brunn. The French soldiery stripped the city 
of food, and their leaders mulcted it of money. 
Grove's outcry against the fact that Schubert, 
in manhood, should have lacked the common 
necessaries of life, " to want bread! " is his 
phrase, was Iwrn of a generous but unneces¬ 
sary sympathy. But hunger was no stranger 
to the composer in his boyhood, either at 
this time or during his schooldays. With 
the departure of the French army and the re¬ 
sumption of a more normal life, Schubert, at 
nine or ten years of age, was placed by his 
father under the tuition of Michael Holzcr, 
organist of the parish church of Licchtenthal. 
Holzcr is sketched amusingly by llol/apfel (a 
schoolfellow of Schubert's) as a man blissfully 
drunk but a profound contrapuntist. In 
addition to further lessons in pianoforte and 
violin, young F’ranz was taught organ playing, 
singing and harmony, and under I lol/er's care, 
both his singing and his violin playing in the 
church offices earned him a local reputation. 
Holzcr had had Schubert's elder brothers as 
pupils, but he must have realized that in this 
boy there was a vastly different order of talent. 
He said of his pupil: 

If I wished to instruct hint in anything fresh, lie 
already knew n. Consequently I gave him no actual 
lumoa but merely talked to him, ami watched him 
with silent astonishment. 

His teachers by their own admission had no¬ 
thing more to give him. His unique aptitude 
for music, later to find its true outlet in com- 
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position, had enabled him to absorb with ease 
their elementary’ instruction, and no further 
progress was possible on that road. Bui an¬ 
other was at his feet, and it was to lead him to 
an environment which awakened his genius 
and showed him the full possibilities of self- 
realization. Towards the end of 1808 Schu¬ 
bert was accepted as a choir-boy in the court 
chapel and this meant admission as a scholar 
to the Imperial and Royal Seminary (kaiser- 
lich-konigliches Stadtkonvikt ). His examiners 
in singing and music were the court musical 
directors Antonio Salieri and Josef Eyblcr, 
and the choirmaster Philipp Korncr; general 
subjects also were examined and in these, 
too, Schubert distinguished himself. The 
Seminary, a religious foundation, was the 
principal boarding-school in Vienna. It was 
a gloomy and unimposing building, and the 
boarders, about a hundred and thirty in 
number, were either scholars at the Grammar 
School or students at the University. An 
antiquated uniform was worn, its purpose that 
of most uniforms — disciplinary rather than 
decorative. Music was a compulsory subject 
for choristers, but owing to the enthusiasm of 
the director, Dr. Innoccnz Lang, all scholars 
were given the opportunity of practising the 
art. A young University student. Josef von 
Spaun, encouraged by the director, had formed 
a students' orchestra. It was conducted by a 
visiting music-master, Wenzel Ruzicka, and 
by the time young Schubert came to the 
Seminary the standard was excellent. Schu¬ 
bert’s violin playing greatly impressed Spaun, 
and in a short time lie was promoted to be 
leader of the first violins. The friendship 
which developed between Schubert and this 
student some eight years his senior lasted till 
the composer's death. Schubert was com¬ 
posing in these days, although nothing of this 
work has surv ived, and he confessed to Spaun 
that he was too poor to buy manuscript paper 
in sufficient quantity for his needs. Spaun's 
first act of kindness was the provision of all the 
paper he wanted. 

When Ruzicka was absent, Schubert con¬ 
ducted the orchestra : a rare opportunity for 
a boy such as he to master orchestral tech¬ 
nique. His widening musical experience in 
these days must have left his mind in a ferment. 
Knowing his sensitive spirit we can feel on our 
own nerves his response to the impact of the 
symphonies and overtures of Mozart and 
Haydn, and the early symphonies of Beet¬ 
hoven. Ruzicka, like Holzer, was obviously- 
nonplussed at the rapidity with which Schu¬ 
bert absorbed his instruction. To him the 
explanation was simple: “ He has learnt it 
from God, that lad ”. Eventually Salieri 
himself took over the supervision of Schubert’s 
work, a supervision which extended beyond 
the Seminary years. The association is inter¬ 


esting. Salieri — friend of Haydn and enemy 
of Mozart, in a small way a pupil of Gluck, 
and in a smaller way Beethoven’s tutor; it is 
fitting that he should see some of the work of 
Schubert, the last of these Viennese masters. 

The supposition of many biographers that 
Schubert neglected other studies to devote 
himself entirely to music is dubious. The 
official reports of these years have been pre¬ 
served, and although Dr. Lang writes little 
else than “ A special musical talent ”, other 
studies arc rated “ Good ”. Schubert im¬ 
pressed everyone at the Seminary by his 
musical gifts, but an equally deep impression 
was made by his moral qualities. There are 
too many witnesses to this to allow us to write 
it off as a mere formal testimony to correct 
behaviour; he was privileged to leave the 
Seminary for lessons with Salieri because of 
his reliability. The composite picture of the 
lad, shy, affectionate, awaking to the poten¬ 
tialities of his genius and upright in his 
behaviour, a picture we can form from the 
records of Spaun, Albert Stadlcr and Holz- 
apfel, is altogether attractive. During Schu¬ 
bert’s first year at the Seminary Vienna was 
again occupied by the French, and in the 
initial stages of the bombardment the building 
was hit by a grenade; but after this stormy 
beginning the years passed quietly enough. 
Two compositions date with certainty from 
these very early years — a Fantasy for piano¬ 
forte duet (Apr. 1810) and his first extant song 
’Hagars Klage ’ (Mar. 1811). It was this 
song, in Schubert’s “ operatic-scena ” form, 
which is said to have aroused Salieri’s interest. 
On 8 July 1811 Spaun took Schubert to his 
first opera, ‘ Die Schweizcrfamilie ’ by Weigh 
It was given at the Karntncrtor theatre, which 
later figured largely in Schubert’s own oper¬ 
atic ventures. His first settings of Schiller 
date from this time, * Eine Leichcnphantasie 
and 1 Dcs Madchens Klage ’. 

In the following year, on 28 May 1812, 
Schubert’s mother died. Her death is as 
obscure as her life; truth has even stripped it 
of two gracious if sentimental touches. That 
Schubert and his father had quarrelled and 
were reconciled at her graveside, and that her 
son composed the wind nonet 4 Eine kleine 
Trauermusik’ to her memory, arc botn 
fictitious. Four overtures, written 
Seminary orchestra, belong to this penoj- 
one of them to Albrecht’s comedy 4 Der Teu 
als Hydraulicus \ one finished on 26 June 
1812, and another which belongs to the seven 
undated and incomplete numbers of the oper 
‘Der Spicgelrittcr ’ (‘The Lookmg-gla« 
Knight’) by August von Kotzebue, whic 
Schubert composed in 1812. In ,h * su ™ 
his voice was breaking; after the performance 
of a Mass by Winter he scribbled on his pa* • 
Schubert, Franz, crowed for the last um , 
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26 July 1812” ; but he remained a pupil of ihc 
Seminary for another year or so. A successful 
candidate entering the court chapel choir 
this autumn was Benedikt Randhartinger, 
whose untrustworthy memoirs have given rise 
to several of the Schubertian legends. We get 
a glimpse of the comfortless existence at the 
Seminary from the lirst of Schubert’s letters to 
Ik* preserved, written to one of Im brothers 
(probably Ferdinand): 

. . . You know from experience tii.il we all like to eat 
a roll or a lew apple* sometimes, the more w> if after a 
middling lunch one may not look for a miserable evening 
meal for eight and a half hours. This wish, which ha* 
often become insistent, i» now becoming more and more 
frequent, and I had willy-nilly to make a change. The 
few gio.it, I receive from lather go to the deuce the very 
first few day*, and what am I to do for the rest of the 
lime? . . . How if you were to let me have a few Kreu/ei 
a month? You would not *0 much a. know it. while I 
in my tell diould think myself luck*, and be content. 
I.’I Nov. 181 a.| 

There were two terms in the Seminary year, 
the main holiday coining in the autumn, 
although choristers were not allowed to return 
home every year. During Schubert's holidays 
a family string quartet was formed with the 
composer playing the viola, hie brother* 
Ferdinand and Ignaz the violins, and hi* 
father the cello. For this family combination 
the lir*t string quartets were written: the 
earliest of these to survive belong to 1H1 t-iz. 
Ferdinand tells us that faults in In* father's 
playing were corrected by the young composer 
with "Sir! there must be a mistake some¬ 
where ”. Perhaps this nonotoo-reliablc |H-r- 
former i* responsible for the unadventurous 
cello parts in these early quartets. 

It is not dillkult to guess at Schubert's 
anxiety of indecision during 1813, hi* last year 
at the Seminary. Decision there had to Ik-, 
since his duties as a chorister were finished, 
and we hardly need to ltM»k at the year’s pro¬ 
ductivity to realize the urge towards compost- 
tion that he fell above everything else. For 
the lir.st time other studies were neglected. 
Fite olfer of further residence at the Seminary 
through an endowment scholarship carried 
the proviso that lie should raise himself alx>vc 
the second grade. Ills father c.\|>cctcd him to 
return home as an assistant teacher, a pro*p<<t 
to Schubert of exchanging one form of srrvi- 
ludc for another and worse kind. F.arly in the 
year Spaun had taken Sc hubert to a perform¬ 
ance of Gluck's * Ipbigenia in Tauris ’ with 
Anna Milder as Ipbigenia and Michael Vogl 
as Orestes. During the evening Spaun intro¬ 
duced him to the- young pm-t Theodor Korner 
and the three dined together after the perform¬ 
ance. Schubert was full of admiration for the 
music and the singers, both of whom were later 
to sing his own songs, and Vogl to perpetuate 
his own name by so doing. And contact with 
the- port, whose verse-plays had recently won 
success in Vienna, fired Schubert with the 
resolve to let nothing stand in the way of his 


music. But he was never a person to make 
good such clear-cut resolutions. Certainly 
when the time came he renounced the Merr- 
fcld endowment, but the larger decision was 
not taken and he prepared to enter his father's 
school. 

Works of Adolescence.— The composi¬ 
tions of 1813 are numerous, and their variety 
indicates the wealth of his musical experience. 
Salieri's influence is apparent : in the many 
vocal canons, which are primarily contra- 
puntal exercises, and in the settings of verses by 
Mctastasio. Other songs of the year include 
settings of Schiller, Holty and Mattlmson, and 
a translation by Herder ol Pope's * Vital spark 
ol heavenly llamc'. There are German 
Dances (' Deutsche *) for strings (the parts for 
two horns which belong to these dance* arc 
lost) and six string quartets. The finest of 
these quartets, in F.? major, with a finale ol 
true Schubertian quality, was published in 
1840 as Op. 1*3 Xo. 1. 

* hi 25 Apr. Schulieri's father married again. 
His wife was Anna Kleycnbock. a kindly 
woman who in later years assisted Schubert 
with loans from her housekeeping money. 
For hit father's name-day the day ol the .saint 
whose name lie horr), ,j Oct., Schubert wrote 
the words and music of a cantata. The finest 
°f these early works was finished on 28 Oct. 
the first Symphony, in 1 ) major. Here is the 
consummation of those years of absorption in 
musk at the Seminary and «»f his vital comat t 
with its orchestra; it was liis justification for 
the future. Two days alter its completion 
he licgan work on the three-act opera 1 Des 
I’cufcls l.utitchloss’ ('The Devil's Plcasance’), 
the libretto hv Kotzebue. He is supposed to 
have stayed away from Salieri's lesson* until 
•his opera was finished in the following year, 
and then to have presented the fully scored 
work for hi* master’s criticism. 

Bi ‘.inning OP Carli r.— At the end of 1813, 
probably in late Oct., Schubert left the 
Seminary ; unable to stand against family 
|K-Isuasion he entered a training-school for 
elementary teachers in the Annagassc; by the 
autumn of 1814 lie was teaching in his father's 
school. The assumption that lie adopted the 
profession of schoolmaster to evade military 
conscription is groundless, although on what 
*<ore the authorities rejec ted him is not stated 
on either of the two extant conscription forms.' 

It may have been defective sight; by then lie 
was wearing the *|M*riacle* that are inseparably 
associated with his |M>rtraits. 

Although he continued to visit Salieri until 
the final break late in 1816, his musical tuition 
was finished, and in surveying it what con¬ 
clusions can Ik* drawn? There is no doubt in 

' L - assert* that .1 wa* because Schubert’, 

heiijhi was below ihe required minimum. He gives the 

f* 157 « cn, '' n r»c*. "bid, i* approxi¬ 
mate!) i leet t iikIic*. ' * 
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the minds of his biographers: it was utterly 
inadequate as a technical equipment for so 
supreme a genius. The shortcomings in 
Schubert’s mature work are attributed to this 
impoverished training. Is it an altogether 
tenable view? Schubert lacked one faculty 
that was possessed in abundance by his peers 

— that of faultless organization of his material 
on a large scale. It was no part of his gift to 
be able to step back and see his work as a 
whole: what is all-important for him is the 
moment, to feel it deeply and express it with 
poetry. As a consequence his music is felt to 
be lacking in drive and cohesion, and this is 
attributed to his insufficient education. But 
what effect would a “ stiff course of counter¬ 
point” have had on such a deficiency? The 
fact that in 1828 he considered undergoing 
such a course shows that he himself was, as 
we should expect, unaware of his own need. 
This was not more academic training, but the 
counsel of an artist greater than himself — 
and who was there in 1828 to give such 
counsel? Salieri was a far-seeing enough 
teacher to have found intolerable a pupil 
defective in the very grammar of his art. 
Schubert, in those long years at the Seminary, 
was able to draw in abundance on the rich 
resources of orchestral practice and church 
choral singing ; of piano playing and song and 
chamber music with his fellows; of string- 
quartet playing in his own home ; of frequent 
visits to some of the finest opera in Europe; 
and these powerful stimuli were soon to pro¬ 
duce a staggering result. We are on the 
threshold of an outburst of composition with¬ 
out parallel in the annals of music: in sheer 
bulk alone this music would dwarf the output 
of the most industrious student, and industry 
alone could not account for it. The means of 
self-expression had been acquired, and his 
genius sought untiringly for utterance. 

The early months of 1814, at the training- 
school, produced no work of any importance 

— a few songs and a string Quartet in D major. 
The guitar Quartet, which he is supposed to 
have written in Feb., is actually a Nocturne 
for flute, violin and guitar by Wenzel Matiegka, 
Op. 21, into which Schubert carpentered a 
cello part. Towards the end of the term, 
between 17 May and 22 July, he composed 
his first Mass, in F major. Another string 
Quartet, in Bb major, Op. 168 ', followed in 
Sept. The Mass, an innocuous production, 
has always received more attention than it 
merits owing to its successful performance 
some three months after it was written. The 
period was that of the Congress of Vienna, and 
it coincided with the centenary celebrations of 
the Liechtcnthal parish church. The Mass 

1 Opus numbers in Schubert’s case are publishers' 
numbers, often applied long after composition, and 
have thus no chronological significance. 


was performed as part of these celebrations on 
16 Oct. 1814, by Holzer’s choir, with Ferdi- 
nand Schubert at the organ and Schubert 
himself conducting. The soprano part was 
sung by Therese Grob, gifted with a delightful 
voice, with whom Schubert may have been in 
love. Salieri was present at the performance 
and acclaimed Schubert as his pupil, who 
would do him much honour. Ten days later 
the Mass was repeated at the court church of 
St. Augustine. Schubert’s father presented 
him with a new pianoforte, and the same 
hubbub of congratulation seethed round the 
lad. But something took place during those 
ten days of more importance than the public 
approval of an indifferent work. Schubert 
had been reading Goethe’s ' Faust ’, and on 
19 Oct. he set the verses now universally 
known as * Grctchen am Spinnrade It was 
his first masterpiece: a song which, unlike 
many others, has never suffered eclipse during 
the passing years, but rather grows in stature. 
Another worthy setting of Goethe followed 
later in the year: 4 Schafers Klagclicd \ In 
Dec. the song 4 Am See ’ was written to verses 
by Johann Mayrhofer. Spaun had given the 
poem to Schubert, and soon afterwards he 
took him to Mayrhofer’s lodgings in the 
Wipplingcrstrasse and introduced him to the 
lawyer-poet. The rooms had been occupied 
formerly by Theodor Komer, and later 
Schubert himself was to join Mayrhofer there. 
They were ill-lit and poorly furnished, but 
there began a friendship that was to affect 
the composer profoundly. A mutual love of 
poetry was a bond, but Schubert must have 
responded at once to a nature as sensitive as 
his own. Mayrhofer’s poetry reveals the 
conflict between the tender idealism of hi* 
spirit and the actualities of life. To call him 
gloomy and cynical is to misread him and to 
render incredible his warm friendship with 
such a man as Schubert. Contact with Mayr- 
hofer may have recalled to Schubert his meet¬ 
ing with Komer and his earlier resolution. 
He was now, in 1815, a schoolmaster, and left 
the irksome duties of the classroom an intoler¬ 
able barrier between him and composition. 
He made scant success of teaching; but can 
he be imagined as successful in any profession 
which involved routine observance, however 
congenial a prospect it presented. c 
evidently found time to get on to paper tn 
music which throughout that year weliea 
ceaselessly in his mind. There can have been 
scarcely a day when his pen was idle, and no 
other year of his life approached this one lor 
its sheer mass of work. His second Symphon), 
in Bb major, begun the previous Dec., » 
finished in Mar. The third Symphony, «n 
D major, was written between 24 May 
19 July-decidedly inferior in quality to the 
second. There were numerous dances 
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pianoforte solo, two Sonatas, a set of ten 
Variations in F major on an original theme 
(his first pianoforte work of any significance) 
and a sturdy little string Quartet in G minor. 
Besides much varied choral music of secondary 
value there were two Masses. The first, in 
G major, was performed in the spring, soon 
after it was finished, at the Licchtenthal 
church. Depths are sounded in the " Agnus 
Dei” quite unknown in the more famous Mass 
of 1814. The second Mass of the year. No. 3, 
in B? major, hints at the later Schubert in page 
after page ; it is the most consistently interest¬ 
ing of his four early settings of the mass. 

Stage Works and Songs. —In the course of 
the year Schubert set five dramatic works to 
music. No doubt the successful production of 
an opera appeared to him as the gate to free¬ 
dom. Since Vienna possessed five theatres, 
and at four of them operas and plays with 
incidental music were produced, he must have 
felt confident of eventual success. Schuliert's 
five stage works were : * Der vierjahrige Postrn’ 
(’ A Sentry for Four Years ’), a one-a«t play 
by Kornrr, the music composed between 8-19 
May; * Fernando ’, a one-act play by Albert 
Stadlcr, composed in twelve days and finished 
on 9. July; * Claudine von Villa Bella’, a 
three-act play by Goethe, which was begun on 
lO July and survives in only an incomplete 
form, since the manuscript came into the 
possession of Josef Huttcnbrcnncr, whose 
servants unwittingly used the pages of Acts II 
and 111 to light fires; ‘Die Freunde von 
Salamanka * (* The Friends of Salamanca ’), 
a two-act play by Mayrhofcr, which occupied 
the composer from 18 Nov. to 31 Dec.; 
’ Adrast ’, a one-act play, also by Mayrhofcr, 
which is undated. The last two works arc the 
finest of the five; ‘Adrast’, in particular, has 
music comparable to the Ik-si of the Mayrhofcr 
songs. In addition to these large musical 
forms, Schubert composed in 1B15 about a 
hundred and forty-five songs. The range is 
tremendous and the accomplishment out¬ 
standing. There are tiny songs like * Der 
Traum ’ and enormously long ballads such as 
’ Adclwold und Emma ’. Schuliert’s poets 
include Schiller, Klopstock, “ (Hsian ” and 
Kosegartcn. He set thirty poems by Goethe, 
and some of these arc among his finest and most 
famous songs; they include ‘ Heidenroslein 
’ Enter Verlust ’, * Wanderers Narhtlicd ’ and 
* Rastlose Liebe ’. This last song was written 
in such a state of excitement that Schubert 
himself referred to his condition in amaze¬ 
ment. The last of the settings of Goethe, com¬ 
posed in the late autumn (the exact date is 
unknown) was ‘ Erlkonig ’, the song by which 
the year will always be remembered. The 
story of its composition as told by Spaun and 
others is generally accepted in spite of some 
incredible details. Spaun called on his friend 


one afternoon and found him excitedly reading 
Goethe’s ballad. Schubert then wrote out the 
song in the shortest possible time, and the two 
hurried to the Seminary and gathered a few- 
congenial spirits to hear the composition. 
Randhartinger sang the ballad to Schuliert’s 
accompaniment amid the tremendous enthusi¬ 
asm of the students; Ruzicka justified his 
pupil's use of the grinding minor ninths at 
the words “ Mein Valer! ”. The song was 
published nearly six years later and spread 
Schuliert’s fame far beyond the bounds of his 
native city. In his own lifetime, and for 
generations afterwards, it was considered his 
greatest song. To-day perhaps some of the 
more subtle songs of his last years spring to 
the mind before ' Erlkonig ’; but the wealth 
of harmonic resource, the structural unity of 
the song, the mounting tonal climaxes ol the 
three-fold lure will always keep it high among 
his masterpieces of song. 

Emancipation. During the autumn Schu¬ 
bert became acquainted with Franz von 
Schober, who had heard his songs at Spann’s 
home at Linz and determined when he came 
to Vienna to seek out their composer. He 
arrived in the autumn of 1815 to study law, 
and according to his own account found 
Schubert in a classroom correcting pupils' 
work. There was a good deal of the fmsrur in 
Scliobcr, and one can imagine the trend of the 
conversation at this first meeting. Almost the 
same age as Schubert, Schober was in up¬ 
bringing and charas ter his complete antithesis. 
Handsome and assured, with the dilletlante’s 
facile enthusiasm for the arts, he must have 
overpowered the retiring and tongue-tied 
Schubert. The acquaintance deepened to a 
friendship more intimate than the composer 
knew with any other man; and little good it 
did him. Although Schober urged him then 
to abandon the drudgery of teaching, and to 
devote himself to music alone, it was not for 
another year that he actually did so, and 
joined Schober in the house on the Landskron- 
gasse. But after this encounter the break with 
teaching was inevitable. 

He made an unsuccessful bid for a more- 
congenial and higher-salaried post a lew- 
months later, in Apr 1816. by applying for the 
(Kisition of music master in a training-school 
for elementary teachers at Laibach. 1 Testi¬ 
monials as to his capability were provided bv 
Salieri and Canon Josef Spendou, a school 
inspector and a patron of the Schuberts. The 
story that Salieri killed Schubert’s chances of 
success by urging that Jakob SchaufT was. in 
his opinion, the best of the candidates for 
the position, is not true. The statement is 
authentic, but he made it before he knew of 
Schubert’s application. 

In Apr. Schubert composed his fourth Sym- 

1 Ljubljana : forty miles or so north-east of Trieste. 
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phony, in C minor. The inapt title “Tragic” 
is his own. While he was engaged on this 
work, Spaun sent to Goethe, at Weimar, a 
group of Schubert’s settings of the poet’s 
verses ; it included all the finest of the Goethe 
songs of 1814-15. In the accompanying letter, 
dated 17 Apr. 1816, Spaun asked Goethe to 
accept the dedication of a published edition. 
It was ignored. We cannot blame Goethe for 
not being prescient, but this discourtesy is 
incomprehensible. The songs, however, were 
returned. The following month Spaun moved 
into rooms with his friend Josef Wittcczck, 
who later on became an ardent Schubertian 
and amassed a superb collection of Schubert 
manuscripts and first editions. The rooms 
occupied by the two friends were in the 
house of Professor Heinrich Watteroth. It 
was situated in the Erdberggassc and was 
the scene of many of those domestic evening 
concerts of Schubert’s music, which came to 
be known as Schubcrtiads. They were symp¬ 
tomatic of a new phase — the cultivation of 
music by the educated middle classes; it was 
an altogether humbler phase than the aristo¬ 
cratic employment of quartet and orchestra in 
the 18th century, yet its vigorous growth is 
apparent from the ubiquitous pianoforte and 
the vast mass of suitable music which poured 
from the publishing houses. 

For a short time in May Schubert stayed 
with Spaun in the Watteroth house; on the 
manuscript of some £cossaiscs he wrote: 

" Composed while confined to my room at 
Erdbcrg, May 1816”, the record of some 
prank or other. He started work that month 
on the opera ' Die Burgschaft ’ ('The Pledge’), 
based on Schiller's ballad, completing two 
acts, but leaving the third unfinished. On 
16 June Salieri celebrated the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of his arrival in Vienna. It was a day of 
public and private tributes, and in the evening 
his pupils gathered in his home to perform 
music composed in his honour. Schubert's 
contribution is of trilling value. The following 
day he composed a cantata for the name-day 
of Professor Watteroth : a setting of a poem 

Prometheus ’ specially written for the occa¬ 
sion by Philipp Draxlcr. It was Schubert's 
first commissioned work and earned him a fee 
of 40 florins. 1 The music, a pattern of chorus, 
recitative and duct, was performed in the 
garden of the Erdberggasse house on 24 July 
and seems to have impressed its hearers pro¬ 
foundly. Whether or not this impression was 
deserved we have no means of knowing, since 
in 1828 the score was lost. Leopold Sonn- 
leithner sang in the chorus and thereby made 
Schubert’s acquaintance; the composer was 

• Two currencies were in use in Vienna a« that lime. 
For convenience all sums of money are given in the old 
currency, in which i florin is roughly equivalent to 2 
shillings. 


to be fortunate in this contact. Several pages 
of a diary which Schubert kept that year have 
survived. A fashionable occupation, obviously 
not a compelling need, produced them. The 
entries for June have some interest, since they 
contain an appreciation of Mozart; but the 
entry for Sept., with its pretentious aphorisms, 
is merely tedious. If anything were needed to 
demonstrate that music was his sole medium 
of self-expression, we have only to turn from 
these pages to the delightful work on which he 
was engaged at the time. This was his fifth 
Symphony, in Bp major, the best and most 
popular of his six early symphonies. It was 
finished on 3 Oct. and performed soon after¬ 
wards by an orchestra which had grown out of 
the Schubert family quartet and met in the 
house of its conductor, Otto Halwig. 

Growing Reputation. —Schober returned 
to Vienna during Oct., after a four months' 
visit to his birthplace in Sweden on family 
matters, and it was then that he persuaded 
the composer to make some move towards 
independence. There was no clean break 
with teaching, but by Dec. Schubert was 
installed in rooms in the house of Schober’s 
affluent mother, and there he remained till the 
following Aug. — a temporary respite. 1816 
had been almost as prolific as the previous 
year. In addition to compositions already 
mentioned there was a fourth Mass, in C 
major, composed during July, and published, 
with a dedication to Michael Holzer, nine 
years later. The three Sonatas for violin and 
pianoforte, published as " Sonatinas by 
Diabelli in 1836, and the string Quartet in 
E major, Op. 125 No. 2, were composed that 
year. The songs, over a hundred, include the 
then famous but now eclipsed ‘ Dcr 
Wanderer ’, and masterpieces to poems by 
Goethe such as the Harper's songs from 
• Wilhelm Meistcr ’ and * An Schwagcr 
Kronos ’. 11 is one of the enigmas of his music 
that these songs so richly reveal his persona 
style, while in contemporary instrumental 
works it appears only fitfully. A few mont is 
after Schubert was installed in his new home, 
in Mar. 1817, Schober prevailed upon 
Johann Michael Vogl to visit the house ana 
make the acquaintance of the composer a 
his songs. Vogl, at the zenith of his fame as 
singer of opera, came of a well-to-do Am > 
and was, by all accounts, a man of eul u 
with a distinguished, even stately bearing- 
There was something of the Puritan 'in 
and something of the charlatan. Schubcr^ 
gauchfrie at this meeting will bc . 

sympathetically by any sensitive pers ^ 

has met a celebrity, idolized from a ^ 
Schubert had idolized Vogl. Vcr> fed 
his case, the singer took up the p ^ 
songs: the newly composed Ga "> ’ rk 
said, was one of them. His parting 
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characteristic of the man, was to the effect that 
although there was much fine stuff in the songs, 
it was ill-presented ; Schubert was too little of 
the charlatan! But he was more impressed 
than he admitted. Shortly afterwards he 
revisited the composer, and soon the associa¬ 
tion of the two men was the delight of the 
Viennese drawing-rooms. The behubertiads 
had acquired a powerful stimulus in this man’s 
advent. From various records of them it is 
clear that Vogl preferred the songs in bchu- 
ben's dramatic vein. Had he greatly inllu- 
enced the composer it would have been 
regrettable; it says much for Schubert's 
integrity that his Iricnds had indeed so little 
ultimate effect on the steady maturing of his 
own style in song ; in the end he went his own 
way. Vogl, his days in the theatre nearly 
over, was not averse to the plaudits of the 
drawing-room, and he looked upon the songs 
primarily as vuhie let lor his \ oic e, cven altering 
them occasionally by adding flourishes and so 
on. lie once “transposed" a new song «»f 
Schubert's, and on presenting the copy a Ion- 
night later was greeted by the composer with 
" A good song. Whose is it, then?" Genera¬ 
tions have (buckled patronizingly over this 
anecdote, seeing only the "clairvoyant" 
genius (Vogl’s word) who forgets Ins produt- 
lions when the trance is over; have they 
missed an unspoken protest* 

An ellort was made this spring to get 
' hrlkdnig ’ published. I he song was sent to 
the Leipzig firm of Breitkopf & Hartel. Know¬ 
ing only one Franz Schubert, a musician at 
Dresden, they sent the song to him for con¬ 
firmation. Here is part of Ins reply : 

Wall the greatest attoimhmcnl 1 be* to »«air that this 
i aiii.iu was never (uin|x>wil b> me. I 'lull retain the 
S.imr ill my possession in order io learn, if possible, who 
will you that sort of tra>h in suth an impolite mannet 
anil alto t» discover the fellow who has thus mivusol 
my name. 

Lventually the manuscript was returned to 
St liuhert. 

The summer of 1817 saw the production of 
six pianoforte sonatas. Three of them were 
published posthumously: No. 4, in A minor. 
Op. 1 b.| No. f>, in K> major, Op. 122, and 
No. 8, in 1 $ major, Op. 147. It is sometimes 
slated that the publisher transposed No. 6 into 
l‘«> major from Schubert's U> conception. 

I his is not the case. Schubert's D» sketch is 
dated June 1817. The finale is incomplete and 
there is no minuet. Schubert rewrote the work 
in L?, added a minuet and completed his finale 
in the new key, hv the following Nov. The trio 
ol the minuet is identical with the trio in a D> 
major scher/o o! 1817, which suggests that the 
scherzo was rejected when Schubert decided to 
change the key ol the sonata.' The Sonata 

• It interesting to note that the slow movement 
sullereil voinr cur.ou, keycharurev during itt history. 

II wav originally sketched in l> minor (on the back ol 


No. 5, in E minor, has had an extraordinary 
career: the first movement alone appeared in 
the complete edition, the allegiello was pub¬ 
lished separately by Breitkopf & Hartel, the 
scherzo remained unpublished till 1928, the 
rondo was published together with an inde¬ 
pendent adagio, transposed from D> major, by 
Diabclli, as Op. 145. Nottcbohm, as long ago 
as 1874. suspected the association in Op. 145, 
since in the Spaun-YVitlcczck collection of 
manuscripts the two pieces were independent, 
and the rondo sub-titled “ Sonata ". 

In Aug. Schubert was obliged to vacate the 
rooms he occupied in Schobcr's house; he 
returned to his father's school and resumed 
teaching. That month he composed the 
Sonata for pianoforte and violin in A major, 
published as a ' Duo ', Op. 162, and in Sept, 
tlic Frio for violin, viola and cello, in U? 
major. Neither work should be ignored ; in 
both, for all their obvious ancestry, aie dear 
signs of the establishment of his own unique 
style. 


Vienna in those days was in the grip of one 
of it% furores — this time for Rossini, whose 
operas had been received with fanatical 
enthusiasm. Schubert himself was not un¬ 
moved, and signs of the Italian’s genial style 
appear markedly in the Symphony lie was then 
writing, his sixth, in C major, which was begun 
during Oct. It is a very inferior work ; only 
in its Bcethovenish scherzo is there any gleam 
oi interest. IVo overtures, finished in Nov., 
set out to imitate, almost to parody, Rossini; 
they arc the overtures "in the Italian style", 
the first in D major, the second in C major. 
Neither is of any great moment; St liuhert 
used material from the introduction and coda 
of the first of them in the work now known 
as the 'Kosamundc' overture. In Dec. lie 
arranged the two " Italian " overtures for 
pianoforte duel. Besides settings of Goethe 
and Schiller, whose * Gruppc aus deni Tar¬ 
tarus ’ evoked one of Schubert's grandest 
conceptions, there are songs that year to words 
by his own Iricnds. among them the immortal 
* An die Musik ' by Schober. Two famous 
songs of the year are * Der Tod und tins 
Madchcn ', which won all hearts, and * Die 
Forcllc ’ (‘The Trout*). Both melodics 
served Schubert in later years as themes for 
equally famous instrumental variations. Of 
the Mayrhofcr settings the finest is * Mem- 
non ’; a slighter one, * Am ICrlafsec *, was 
printed early in 1818 as a supplement to a 
periodical: Schubert's first published song. 

In Ucc. 1817 Schubert's father was ap- 
P°"'‘«l ma ' l <T of a school in the adjoining 
•hr manuscript ot Beethoven's von? ‘Ich l.che d 7 fh 'V 
' V lb minor) 

d«.<!cd to alter the tom. key to Ej. th.s mdant,. mv.cud 

** ^ ^»** 
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suburb of Rossau. The family, augmented by 
two sons and two daughters of the second 
marriage, had moved to the new house by 
early 1818. Schubert remained there as a 
teacher till the following July. It must have 
been doubly irksome to him, this resumption 
of a task which he loathed, after the year of 
freedom from routine, this return to the circle 
of his family in which he felt, without doubt, 
deep affection but no true kinship, after being 
with congenial spirits, less than kin but more 
than kind. No wonder he said of himself 
during this period “ I should have become 
nothing but a thwarted musician The 
flatness of his work in these first six months of 
1818 may indicate this state of mind. A 
Rondo for pianoforte duet, composed in Jan., 
is thought to be a tribute to a new friend, Josef 
Gahy, an excellent pianist, with whom Schu¬ 
bert delighted to play ducts; it is hardly a 
worthy offering. The C major Symphony was 
finished in Feb. A Sonata in C major (Apr.) 
and piano sketches for a Symphony in D major 
(May) were both left unfinished. 

One of the overtures in the Italian style was 
played in the hall of the *' Roman Emperor ” 
Hotel on 1 Mar. This was the first public 
performance of any of his works. Another 
followed in May, either of this same work or 
possibly of its companion overture. These 
performances secured press-notices in Vienna, 
Dresden and Leipzig. 

Visit to Hungary. —At length, in July, the 
chance came for him to relinquish his position 
in the Rossau school. He was offered the post 
of music-master to the children of Count 
Johann EsterhAzy. He accepted it, resigned 
from his father’s school and never returned to 
teaching. The Count's summer residence was 
the castle of Zseliz, then in Hungary, about a 
hundred miles east of Vienna. There were 
three children : a boy aged five and Marie and 
Karolinc in their early teens, who were 
Schubert's principal charges. For them he 
probably composed the two pianoforte duets 
of this summer, a Sonata, in B> major, pub¬ 
lished at the end of 1823 as Op. 30, and a set 
of Variations in E minor on a French song 
—' Reposcz-vous, bon chevalier ' — which 
Schubert encountered at Zseliz. The Varia¬ 
tions were published in Apr. 1822, as Op. 10, 
and were dedicated to Beethoven “ by his 
admirer and worshipper, Franz Schubert ”. 

At first, Schubert was happy in his new life. 
Letters of his are extant, written to his brothers 
Ferdinand and Ignaz, and jointly to Schober, 
Spaun, Mayrhofer and other friends in Vienna. 
The early ones tell of his contentment. On 3 
Aug. he wrote to his friends: 

... 1 am quite well. I live and compose like a god. 
as though that were as it should be. Nlayrhofer's 
‘ Einsamkeit' is ready, and I believe it to be the best 

have done, for I was without a care. I hope that you 
1 re all merry and in the best of health, as I am. T h a nk 


God. I live at last, and it was high time, otherwise I 
should have become nothing but a thwarted musician.... 

The last sentence is significant; it was written 
to his friends, not his family. But as time 
passed he grew more discontented. The life at 
this country residence, with grooms and 
chambermaids for companions, and no one to 
care as he did about music, began to seem 
unendurably empty compared with the 
stimulus of his Viennese friendships. To 
Schober, on 8 Sept., he wrote: 

... For at Zseliz 1 am obliged to rely wholly on myself. 
1 have to be composer, author, audience, and goodness 
knows what else. Not a soul here has any feeling for 
true art, or at most the countess now and again (unless 
I am WTong). So I am alone with my beloved, and have 
to hide her in my room, in my pianoforte and in my 
bosom. Although this often makes me sad, on the other 
hand it elevates me the more. Have no fear, then, 
that I shall stay away longer than is absolutely 
necessary. . . . 


Ferdinand wrote to him during Oct. 
Schubert had composed at Zseliz a ‘ Deutsche 
Trauermesse ’ (‘ German Requiem ’) for his 
brother, who, perhaps to enhance his name as 
a teacher of music, passed the work ofT as his 
own. Schubert made nothing of this “ sin of 
appropriation ”, as he called it, but for years 
the Requiem was looked upon as Ferdinand’s 
composition. A letter, too, from Ignaz to his 
brother, is preserved. Ignaz was a free¬ 
thinker ; there is a tang in his letter which 
makes it more vivid reading than Ferdinand's 
sober efforts. It evoked a chuckling response 
from Schubert. 

His eleventh Sonata, in F minor, was 
sketched in Sept., but regrettably left un¬ 
finished ; it is of very different quality from the 
incomplete Sonata of the previous Apr. In 
Nov. the EsterhAzy family returned to Vienna, 
and Schubert returned with them. The associ¬ 
ation was not broken ; he may have continued 
to give the children music lessons during this 
winter. There was no return to school-teach¬ 
ing, but whether this led to disagrccab c 
relations with his father is not certain, ro 
some years, however, he was officially design¬ 
ated " School assistant in the Rossau . 

Vienna Friends and Music-Lovers.— 
went, on his return to Vienna, to live wi 
Mayrhofer in the Wipplingerstrassc. 


The 


iviayrnuici mi wit -— , • 

relations between them were cordial, ana 
Schubert's expansive company Mayrno.c 
found a certain easing of tension- ir 
bandied nicknames and indulged in boistero 
horseplay. Even happier was thar assoua! 
in .he rings of these years, for Mayrhofer > 


songs 

verse drew from Schubert 
grandeur is surpassed 


a music whose 
jr is surpassed only by the G°c ® 
songs. As soon as he was settled m 
quarters Schubert began work onGeorg 
Hoffmann's one-act play * Die Zw.U^rude 
(* The Twin Brothers '); i« * < 

Vogl, for whom the work was designed, ^ ^ 

"its performance 


at the Karntnertor 
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the following year. Meanwhile, on 8 Jan., the 
4 Prometheus * cantata was performed in the 
rooms of Ignaz Sonnlcithncr, the father of 
Schubert's friend Leopold. The elder Sonn- 
lcithner was a wealthy patron of music, and in 
his rooms in the Gundelhof regular and lavish 
concerts were given. In private circles Schu¬ 
bert’s name was becoming widely known; 
only his own disinclination barred his entry 
into any circle, however exalted. To attribute 
this disinclination to shyness is unreasonable, 
to modesty merely fatuous. Schubert's “ shy¬ 
ness ” manifested itself with people to whom 
the cultivation of music was a social asset, a 
pretence, in other words; he could be socia¬ 
bility itself with men whose love of music was 
a reality. In public circles, too, his fame was 
growing. An overture of his was played on 14 
Mar. at Muller's Hall by the Dilettanten- 
Gesellschaft, possibly the one in E minor, 
composed the preceding month; and a tenor 
of the Theater an der Wien, Franz Jager, gave 
several performances during the spring, the 
first on 28 Feb., of the 1814 song 'Schafers 
Klagelied \ performances which received 
favourable press notices, one even in Berlin. 

Anselm Huttenbrcnner, who had made 
Schubert's acquaintance when they were both 
pupils of Salieri's, had left Vienna for Graz 
during the autumn of 1818. Schultert wrote 
affectionately to him, and in his letter of 19 
May 1819 he said : 

... In spile of Votil ii is difficult l<* outwit such 
tanaillf as Weiifl, Trritschke, At. t hat is why instead 
of my operetta they give other rot, enough to make 
your hair stand on end. 1 

The younger brother, Josef Huttenbrenner, 
remained in Vienna and gave to Schubert the 
slavish devotion which inevitably provokes 
snubs. Those which the composer adminis¬ 
tered earned him the nickname " The 
Tyrant ”. 'The summer of 1819 was one of 
the happiest periods of Schubert's life. lie 
accompanied Vogl to Steyr at the lieginning of 
July and spent nearly three months in this 
“ inconceivably lovely ” district (his own 
words). Steyr, some ninety miles west of 
Vienna, was Vogl’s birthplace, and whenever 
possible he spent the summer there. Schul>ert 
stayed with his old schoolfellow Albert Stadler 
in the house of a Dr. Schcllmann. The doctor 
had live daughters, and his neighbour Weiln- 
bock three "— eight girls", wrote Schubert to 
Ferdinand, 44 nearly all pretty. Plenty to do, 
you see." Schubert and Vogl had meals with 
Josef von Roller, whose daughter Josclinc took 
the part of the child in the famous trio version 
of 4 Erlkonig', with the composer as the father 
and Vogl in the title-part! Schubert com¬ 
posed a cantata for Vogl’s birthday, 10 Aug., 
the verses (full of allusions to Vogl’s operatic 

' Jotcf NVeidl »JI (omluc lor at the Karntncrtor; he 
was a brother of Thaddau* Weigl, the publisher. Schu¬ 
bert's true opinion of him can be read on p. 5^4, i. 
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parts) were by Stadler. It was published, with 
different words, as Op. 158. The popular 
44 Trout *’ Quintet, for pianoforte and strings, 
was begun at Steyr, commissioned by the 
town’s sole music patron, Sylvester Baum¬ 
gartner, a cellist. It was finished in Vienna the 
following autumn. The variation movement, 
which gives Schubert’s work its name, owed its 
inception to Pauingartner's enthusiasm for the 
song. It has been well suggested that the 
Steyr countryside was a secret collaborator in 
the Quintet: it is even fortunate in its nick¬ 
name with the suggestion of cool, sunllecked 
water. The same summery atmosphere is 
found in the Sonata in A major, Op. 120, 
probably written at Steyr in 1819, although 
for a long time it was attributed to 1825. 

During Aug. Schubert and Vogl visited 
Linz, some twenty miles away ; Schubert met 
Spaun's mother and her luiurc son-in-law 
Anton Ottenwalt, an admirer of his songs. 
The two friends returned to Steyr and from 
there departed for Vienna in the middle of 
Sept. The record of the next six months is a 
chronicle of compositions. Schubert had 
rejoined Mayrhofer, and in Oct. songs were 
composed to three of his friend's poems, in¬ 
cluding the fine ' Xachtstuck ’. In the same 
month Schubert set Goethe's 4 Prometheus ’; 
it is the greatest of his lyrico-dramatic songs. 
The Overture lor pianoforte duet in F minor 
and major bears on the manuscript the in¬ 
formation that it was written in Nov., in Josef 
Huttenbrenner's rooms, " within three hours, 
and lunch neglected over it ". A male-voice 
quartet, * Das Doric hen ', first sketched in 
1817 and finished this Nov., was given in 
Sonnleithncr's rooms on the 19th of the 
month. To our cars an insipid production, 
this quartet was performed repeatedly during 
the next few years. Two major choral works 
belong to this period. The fifth Mass, in A? 
major, was begun in Nov., but set aside and 
left incomplete till the autumn of 1822. The 
second work, unfortunately, survives only as a 
fragment. This is a setting, dated Feb. 1820, 
of August Niernayer's poem 4 Lazarus, oder 
die Feicr der Auferstehung ' (' The Feast of 
Resurrection '). The poem is in three parts 
and Schubert’s music to the first part, and most 
of the second, was recovered some forty years 
later by Kreisslc von Hellborn. He found 
Part I in Spaun's collection, most of Part II in 
the possession of Alexander Thayer at the 
American Embassy in Vienna, and some 
additional music owned by Ferdinand Schu¬ 
bert's widow. The attraction of the work lies 
in the fact that Schubert was incorporating the 
aria patlanlt style of his dramatic songs into a 
larger conception and getting very near to 
later Wagnerian practice. 

An incident in Mar. 1820 broke the un¬ 
eventful flow of these months. Late one cven- 
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ing Schubert was present, with a number of 
young students, in the lodgings of a school¬ 
fellow, Johann Senn, who was a member of an 
undergraduates union, an activity highly 
suspect to the police of that time. A police 
official arrived to examine Senn’s papers and 
met with the reception we should expect from 
this irresponsible group. The upshot was the 
arrest of them all, Schubert included. He 
was released after being severely reprimanded, 
but Senn was banished from Vienna, his career 
ruined. This miserable business opens a year 
of disappointments. ’ Die Zwillingsbruder ’ 
was staged on 14 June at the Karntnertor, Vogl 
doubling the parts of the brothers. Schubert, 
though present, refused to appear at the con¬ 
clusion, and Vogl acknowledged the evidently 
not unanimous applause. There were press 
notices, at Leipzig and Dresden as well as in 
Vienna, and the general feeling was summed 
up by the words of Mozart’s son, Wolfgang, 
who was present at this performance. He 
wrote in his diary that the operetta “contains 
some quite pretty things, but is kept a little 
too serious ". After five further performances 
the work was withdrawn. 

A few days in July were passed by Schubert 
and Schobcr at Atzenbrugg, about twenty 
miles from Vienna. On his return Schubert 
was commissioned by Hermann Neefe and 
Friedrich Demmcr of the Theater an dcr 
Wien to compose music to a three-act play 
called ' Die Zauberharfe ’ ('The Magic 
Harp ’). The words were by the author of 
* Die Zwillingsbruder and both plays are 
based on French models. Schubert, not sur¬ 
prisingly, is said to have felt no great enthusi¬ 
asm for either of them. The music to 1 Die 
Zauberharfe ’ was composed in a fortnight 
and the work presented on 19 Aug. The 
contrivance of this extravaganza, an excuse for 
mechanical display, doomed it to the ephemer- 
ality of a pantomime. The music received 
press criticisms more diverse than those of' Die 
Zwillingsbruder ’; it was called " wonder¬ 
fully beautiful ” by the Vienna ' Conversa- 
tionsblatt ’, but the critic of the Leipzig 
‘ Allgemeinc musikalischc Zeitung ’ felt differ¬ 
ently : 

. . . mmt of it it much too lon«, ineffective anti fatiguing, 
the harmonic progrettiom are too harth, the orehettra- 
tion redundant, the chorute* dull and feeble. 

There were eight performances, the last on 12 
Oct., and the work was dropped. 

Growing Circle of Admirers. —Therese 
Grob was married on 21 Nov. What this 
marriage meant to Schubert is a matter of 
surmise, but if old friends disappeared, new 
ones, drawn as though fascinated by the 
beauty of his songs, flocked to him. That year, 
through his association with the EsterhAzys, he 
met Baron von Schonstcin. The possessor of a 
noble baritone voice, Schonstcin was, after 


Vogl, the most notable interpreter of Schu¬ 
bert’s songs, and in after years introduced 
them to Liszt. The poet Matthaus von Collin, 
a cousin of Spaun, introduced Schubert to 
Ignaz von Mosel, the court secretary, Count 
Moritz Dietrichstein, responsible for the music 
of the court, and Ladislaus Pyrker, Patriarch 
of Venice. In Dec., at one of Sonnleithner’s 
concerts, 4 Erlkonig ’ was sung. The singer 
was August, Ritter von Gymnich, and he was 
accompanied by Anna Frohlich. This per¬ 
formance was to have far-reaching results; 
the immediate outcome was that Schubert 
made the acquaintance of the four Frohlich 
sisters, Barbara, Kathi, Josefine and Anna, 
and through them, of the dramatist Franz 
Grillparzcr. 

Two more songs were issued this year as 
supplements to periodicals. 4 Widerschein ’ 
appeared in the 4 Malcrischcs Taschenbuch' 
on 13 Sept. It was one of a number of songs by 
various composers, among whom was Schu¬ 
bert of Dresden. One wonders if he saw 
the comment of the reviewer in the Sept. 

4 Convcrsationsblatt ’: “ Franz Schubert of 
Dresden, who cannot bear comparison with 
his Viennese namesake ”, On 9 Dec. ' Die 
Forcllc' was published as a supplement to the 
‘ Wiener Zcilschrift \ 

Mayrhofcr is the poet of several fine songs 
written during the autumn of 1820; one of 
these is the little-known 4 Frciwilliges Vcr- 
sinken*, which reveals Schubert’s growing 
power of subtle yet picturesque comment in 
his accompaniments. The year ends wiih 
an outpouring of music of the finest quality. 
The setting of Psalm XXIII for female voic« 
was composed for Anna Frbhlich’s pupm- 
The sketch in Cf minor to Goethe’s 4 Gcsang 
dcr Gcister fiber den Wasscrn ’, of superb pro¬ 
mise, remained unfinished. The mood an 
manner of the work arc found again in t c 
extended song ’Im Waldc’ (sometimes called 
4 Waldcsnacht * to distinguish it from tn 
setting of a similarly entitled song to words 
Schulze). 4 Im Waldc ’ is almost >mpracnc- 
ablc in the concert-room, but the Schubcr 
turns again and again to its outpoured 
splendour. Finally there is the fi"‘ 
ment of an unfinished string Quartc ^ 
minor, known as the 44 Quartcttsatz , " 
which Schubert achieved the lyrical intern 
of the ‘Trout’ Quintet together wath «W 
dramatic intensity of his finest son 8*- 
first instrumental masterpiece. > 

bars of the slow movement, an andanU 

"fc^tE’sch.ta. .eft M.yrh'.ftr^ 

moved into a near-by house in the \>' . 

strasse. A drawing of his room P von 
it was made by the young P a, " ,er The 

Schwind, whom Schubert met that yean 
move w as the first of a series, apparent P 
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posclas, which, together with his unsettled 
means of livelihood, gives to his life its im¬ 
provisatory quality. It is usual to excuse his 
haphazard existence by depicting a composer 
who let nothing stand in the way of composi¬ 
tion. This is too decisive; there was a strain 
of vacillation in his character. As in his music, 
so in his life: the moment was his sole con¬ 
cern. We sec him in these Bohemian days 
composing in the morning, eating in cafes — 
a favourite haunt was “ Zur ungarischen 
Krone ” (“ The Hungarian Crown ”) — and 
spending the evenings at concerts and Schu¬ 
bert iads. 

The settings of Goethe which Schubert 
composed in the spring of 1821 have become 
famous. A new treatment of * Gcsang der 
Gcistcr’ 1 was finished in Feb. for male chorus 
with accompaniment for strings: a minor 
masterpiece, yet not to be compared with the 
sketch already mentioned. The songs range 
from the delicacy of * Gchcimcs' to the 
grandeur of ' Grenzen dcr Mcnschheit At 
the Karntncrtor on 7 Mar. a concert was given 
by the Society of Ladies of Nobility for the 
Promotion of the Good and the Useful, which 
included a performance of ' Gcsang dcr 
Geister ’ (ill-received), and one of ' Lrlkonig ' 
by Vogl a masterly interpretation, which 
created a profound impression. 

First Pi'Iilications.— The continual |>er- 
lormances o( his songs and vocal quartets that 
year, and their enthusiastic reception, make it 
difficult to understand why publishers were so 
reluctant to issue his work. Hut Leopold Noun- 
leiiliner and Spann had by now taken matters 
into their own hands, and determined to issue 
* Lrlkonig ’ by private subscription. The 
response was overwhelming; not only the coil 
of this song was covered, but that of'Gretchen 
am Spinnrade * as well. The firm of Gappi & 
Diahclli was commissioned to engrave the 
works. In this manner twenty songs, compris¬ 
ing Opp. i-8, were published by the end of 
1821. •Lrlkonig*, Schubert's Op. 1, was 
issued on 31 Mar., dedicated to Count von 
Dietric hstein ; * Gretchen Op. 2, on 30 Apr., 
dedicated to Moritz von Fries. The songs 
Opp. 3-8 include ‘ Der Wanderer ', * Heidcn- 
rdslein \ ' Hast lose Licbc ’ and ' Der Tod und 
das Madchen *; dedications were offered to 
Ladislaus Pyrker, Vogl and Salieri. Schu- 
I»ert did very well from some of these carefully 
directed dedications; he wrote to Spaun at 
Linz: 

. . Uul I mint now ir|| you Out mv ddkiiiom have 
•lour their work ; that is lo viy. the Patriarch hat forked 
out 1* ducal*, and through Void's intervention, Fries ro. 
which i, a very good thing for rnc. . . . 

Schubert composed additional numbers, an 
aria and a duct, to ' Das Zaulierglockchcn * 

• t he poem held a powerful attraction for S< Hubert : 
ihn 18a 1 work is his second complete setting, liir 
was for I.l.B.B. in Mar. 1817. 


(Harold’s • La Clochcltc ’), performed at the 
Karntncrtor on 20 June and on eight subse¬ 
quent occasions. He obviously strove to 
impress with these two items, but their sym¬ 
phonic stature strikes an utterly incongruous 
note. 

In July he again accompanied Schobcr to 
Atzcnbrugg. The property was managed by 
Josef Derflel, an uncle of Schober’s. A 
number of young men and women of Scholar's 
acquaintance gathered there and for a few 
days “ sported the time carelessly ” with 
charades, excursions and so on. Here Schu¬ 
bert became rcacquaintcd with Leopold 
Kupelwiescr. a water-colourist, who has 
recorded this 1821 visit with some charming 
work, including a pencil sketch of the com¬ 
poser. Schubert, always ready to improvise 
dance-music for his friends, produced the 
Atzcnbrugg dances during these July visits. 
Hack in \ ienna he began, in Aug., his seventh 
Symphony, in L minor and major, completing 
part of the lir-i movement and sketching in 
some detail the remainder of this anti the three 
subsequent movements. No hint of the stand¬ 
ard reached in the ** Quartcttsatz " can be 
found in this slender production. 1 The follow¬ 
ing month he started work on Sthoher’s 
* Alfonso und Lstrella Years afterwards 
Schobcr said that they wrote the opera " in a 
'tale of happy enthusiasm, but with great 
innocence of heart and mind", in other words 
they ImiiIi lacked the experience for such 
exacting work. To inaugurate their joint 
prtMltK iion the two friends spent a month at 
•St. l*o I ten, staying there, and at the neigh¬ 
bouring castle of Ochscnburg, owned by the 
Bishop tpf St. I'olten, a relative of Sehoher’s. 

I hey sought in this iui in urbe the quiet they 
felt was necessary. Schubert's first act was 
written In-tween 20 Sept, and i(i Oct. Eve¬ 
nings were passed convivially, and there were 
the inevitable Schulicrtiads. They returned to 
Vienna towards the end «>l Oc t., and Schubrrt 
finished lhe second aci in Nov.; the opera w as 
completed by 27 Feb. 1822. The well-known 
»ei of Waltzes, < )p. 9, was published in Nov. 
1821. and in this month Schubert composed 
the first of his settings of Kuekert — 'Sei mir 
gegrusst 

At the I loginning of 1822 Schubert went to 
lodge with Schobcr in a house- in the Spiegel- 
gassc. One Jan. evening, in the house of 
Yinccntius Weintridt, Srhwind introduced 
him to Lduard Hauernfeld, famous later on as 
playwright and translator of Shakespeare and 
Dickens. Bauernfeld had been present at the 
first pe rformance of ‘ Die Zaubcrharfc ’ and 
again, in Apr. 1821. at the Karntncrtor, when 
Schubert's vocal quartet ‘ Die Xachtigall ’ 

1 Tlinc arc completion* by J. F. Barnett (1883) and 
Felix Wemgartner (19341; neither of them is con¬ 
vincing. 
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was given. He had determined to meet their 
composer. These three young men, Schubert, 
Schwind and Bauernfeld, so unlike in char¬ 
acter and so diversely gifted, became insepar¬ 
able. 

During Feb. Schubert met Weber, who was 
in Vienna to conduct the first full performance 
of ‘ Dcr Freischiitz’ at the Karntncrtor. The 
theatre had just come under the management 
of Domenico Barbaia, a purveyor of estab¬ 
lished successes; later on the famous Italian 
impresario leased the Theater an der Wien. 
These moves did not promise particularly well 
for Schubert’s new opera, on which he was 
building high hopes. His published songs, 
however, were making their mark. They were 
favourably reviewed in Jan. by the Vienna 
* Allgcmeinc musikalischc Zcitung and in 
Mar. a long, sympathetic and comprehensive 
criticism by Friedrich von Hentl appeared in 
the ‘ Zcitschrift fur Kunst *. The Zseliz 
Variations were published in Apr., as Op. 10. 
Schubert took a copy to Beethoven, then living 
in the Josefstadt, intending to present it in 
person. There are irreconcilable accounts of 
the visit; the truth is probably, as J. Huttcn- 
brenner says: that Beethoven was out, and 
the Variations were left with a servant. All 
that is certain is that Beethoven often played 
the work with his nephew and approved of it. 
On 3 July Schubert wrote the strange docu¬ 
ment describing his dream of a quarrel and 
reconciliation with his father. It is embroid¬ 
ered with sentimental descriptions of his 
mother's death and burial, and the entomb¬ 
ment of a " gentle maiden The title ' My 
Dream ’ was added by Ferdinand. Attempts 
to look on the talc as autobiographical have 
given rise to the story of the rupture with his 
father and the reconciliation at his mother's 
graveside. 

A letter from Spaun’s brother Anton, 
written on 20 July to his wife, gives an un¬ 
pleasant account of Schubert’s relations with 
Schobcr and Yogi during the summer. 
Schober's influence was such as to make Schu¬ 
bert behave in a manner completely at odds 
with his true nature. It is disturbing to watch 
him aping the man of the world, offhand 
to his friends — discourteously so to Vogl — 
extravagant and loose in his way of life. Vogl 
considered the libretto of ‘ Alfonso und 
Estrella ’ to be thoroughly bad; the absence 
of his backing, together with the fact that 
Barbaia was engrossed with Rossini, led to its 
rejection. Apparently Schubert and Vogl 
were reconciled by the autumn. 

Josef Huttenbrcnner, who acted as an un¬ 
official secretary to Schubert, made vigorous 
attempts during this year to secure a perform¬ 
ance of ‘ Des Teufcls Lustschloss ’ at the 
Karntncrtor, and even wrote to managers at 
Prague and Munich. He offered the firm of 


Peters, at Leipzig, a group of songs. All these 
negotiations came to nothing. But in Vienna 
twelve songs were published this year, the 
Harper’s songs, Op. 12, and ‘Geheimes’, Op. 
14, appearing on 13 Dec. The songs of 1822 
include settings of Mayrhofer composed in the 
spring, one of which is the charming * Nacht- 
violen ’; towards the end of the year there 
were settings of Goethe, not this time of the 
stature of ‘ Prometheus ’, but containing 
perfect specimens of his lyric forms, such as 
‘ Dcr Musensohn ’ and 4 Am Flusse \ The 
Mass in Ab major was finished in Sept., and 
the first example of his maturity in pianoforte 
composition — the “ Wanderer ” Fantasy - 
in Nov. 

Unfinished Symphony.— The outstanding 
work of this autumn is the eighth Symphony, 
in B minor. Only another unfinished work, 
the “ Quartettsatz ”, among his instrumental 
work up to this time is not dwarfed by these 
two movements. They were composed during 
Oct.: the scherzo was set aside for the com¬ 
position of the pianoforte Fantasy and left in¬ 
complete. Many theories have been devised 
to explain why Schubert started his scherzo 
and never returned to it. The truth may lie in 
the tragic event which occurred at the end of 
1822. Schubert contracted syphilis and by the 
late spring of 1823 was desperately ill. The 
disease was rife in the Vienna of those days, 
yet it is clear that Schober’s persuasion was 
behind this catastrophe. To a sensitive man 
like Schubert the association of the composition 
of his Symphony with the events which led to 
his illness would have made the return to it 
repugnant in the extreme. He gave the manu¬ 
script to Josef Huttenbrcnner, probably as an 
acknowledgment of his election as an honorary 
member of the Styrian Music Society, and, so 
far as the records of his later life show, he never 
thought of it again. It remained in the pos¬ 
session of Anselm Huttenbrcnner until 1865, 
when he reluctantly handed over the work to 
Johann Herbeck for performance. 1 

It may have been the onset of his illness that 
forced Schubert to leave Schober’s home; by 
Dec. he was living in his father's house at 
Rossau. In the early weeks of 1823 he was too 
ill to leave the house; we learn this from a 
letter dated 24 Feb., which he wrote to Ignaz 
von Mosel, asking him to send ‘ Alfonso and 
Estrella’, with a letter of recommendation, 
to Weber at Dresden. On this same day 
the 44 Wanderer ” Fantasy was published as 

°Thc 5 pressing need for money forced Schu¬ 
bert into a bad business move that winter, n 
sold to Cappi & Diabclli, for a lump sum, an 
his rights in the publication of Opp. >- 7 * an 
in Feb. offered them the remaining Opp-12-14- 

• For a theory that the work was completed and pari 
of it lost Ut H0TTX.VBReJO.ER (A.). 
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Schubert suspected his publishers of dishonest 
dealings with him, and not only in the strict 
accounts of sales. He broke with the firm in a 
letter of 10 Apr., a letter with an edge that is 
new in Schubert. His first publication from 
another house was Op. 20. issued by Sauer 
& Leidesdorf; it included * Fruhlingsglaube' 
and * Sci mir gegrusst *. The fourteenth 
Sonata, in A minor, Op. 143, was written in 
Feb.; there are qualities in this first sonata of 
his maturity which are new and bitter. A 
one-act play, ‘ Die Vcrschworenen * (* The 
Conspirators ') by Ignaz Castrlli. based on 
Aristophanes’ ‘ Lysistrata was set by Schu¬ 
bert this spring and completed in Apr. In 
deference to a touchy political censorship the 
name was changed to ‘ I)er hautlichc Krieg ' 
(‘ Domestic Warfare '), but it was never per¬ 
formed in Schubert’s life-time. 

His condition grew so serious that in May he 
was admitted to the Vienna General Hospital. 
A poem of his, written on 8 May, makes painful 
reading ; it concludes : 

l ake my life, my lle»h and Moot, 

t'lungr il all in l.eihe’i Hood. 

To a purer, itr<>ncrr Male 

Dcico me, (ireal One, 10 Mandate. 

Yet during this month the first songs of the 
* Schone Mu limn ’ cycle were composed ; 
they grace this unhappy year, in truth, like "a 
sunny archipelago of songs", and no lyrics by 
Schubert are more universally known and 
beloved. The author is Wilhelm Muller, and 
the story told in the sequence of poems origin¬ 
ated in a family charade. 

Stage Failures.— On 23 May he turned 
once more to the composition of a full-length 
opera. The play,' Fierrahras’', three acts of 
romantic nonsense, is by Josef Kupelwieser, 
brother of Leopold. Schubert's inability to 
visualize how ineffective his librettos would be 
on the stage proves that there was no real urge 
to the theatre in his repeated operatic ventures. 
It can never have occurred to him that to 
earn a living in this way could he as arduous a 
task as any involving routine class leaching. 
He spent the weeks from the end of July to 
mid-Sept. revisiting Linz and Steyr, where he 
met Spaun, Mayrhofcr and Vogl. His life 
was regular and quiet; this, and the summer 
air of the idyllic countryside restored him 
somewhat, but even here there was a bout of 
severe illness. He was elected an honorary 
member of the I.inz Musical Society in Aug., 
and met the president, Friedrich von Hart¬ 
mann, whose two sons, Fritz and Franz, later 
on kept copious diaries with many references 
to Schubert and his friends. 

* Fierrahras ' was finished on 36 Sept., and 
the overture was completed during Oct. The 
rejection by Barhaia was inevitable; no dis- 

' Strictly ' Fierabru • (Spanish * The Braggart •)_ 

hut since the ward it used in the opera a* a proper 
name, the original spelling u retained. 


ceming manager could have accepted ' Figrra- 
bras’, in spite of the excellence of its music — 
music which haunts the mind in a way that 
the music of ‘ Alfonso und Estrella ’, which 
Schubert preferred to all his other operas, 

does not. 

Weber was in Vienna for the first perform¬ 
ance of * Euryanthc ’, which took place on 
25 Oct. In Schubert’s opinion its bad re¬ 
ception was quite justified, and when he met 
Weber at the “ Hungarian Crown " lie told 
him so, and said that he preferred * Der 
Freischutz'. But there is no trustworthy 
evidence that this comment led to a quarrel 
between the two composers. In Nov. Schu¬ 
bert was again seriously ill; hut he rallied, and 
wTote on 30 Nov. to Schobcr (who was at 
Breslau attempting to make a name as an 
actor) that his health seemed to he firmly 
restored at last. In those days, of course, .1 
cure was out of the question ; the disease never 
again racked him outwardly, hut inwardly it 
steadily undermined his health. His tempera¬ 
ment, too, was altering. With his resilient 
good-humour there were to he periods in 
which he knew no care, hut he had also 10 
contend with pain and giddiness which under¬ 
standably induced fits of irritability and 
depression. He told Schobcr that he had 
composed more * Schone Mullrrin ’ songs: 
the cycle was completed soon afterwards. The 
remaining Ruckrrt songs, including the cele¬ 
brated ' Du hist die Ruh’ ’ and ' Dass sic bier 
gewrsen were composed that autumn ; the 
latter may perhaps claim to he his most subtle 
and perfect song. 

In spite of the object-lesson of * Euryanthc' 
he accepted in Dec. a commission to write 
incidental music to a romantic drama by the 
same authoress, Helmina von Chlzy. The 
drama, ' Rosamundc, Princess of Cyprus is 
lost, but a synopsis of the plot, preserved from 
contemporary records, shows its utter worth¬ 
lessness. Fortunately, most of Schubert's 
music, written in an incredibly short lime, is 
instrumental. It consists of: 

l- Entr'acte afirr Act I B minor;. 

I. Ballet U minor). 

3. (a) F.ntrade after Act II (|> minor). 

Romance for Hiprana. 

4 - Chorus of Spirit!. 

V Entr'acte after Act III Bs mayor), 

6 . Shepherds' Melody (for clar*.. bassoons fie horns l. 

7 - Chorus of Shepherd!. 

8 . Chorut of Hunttmrn. 

Bailer <C major). 

' Rosamund'* \ produced on 20 Dec., was a 
failure, achieving only two performances. Tin- 
orchestral parts for the vocal numbers lav in 
dusty oblivion till 1867. when they were 
rescued by Grove and Sullivan. To-dav tin* 
entr’actes and ballet music are among 
Schubert’s most popular orchestral works. 
The fact that he wrote no overture to ‘ Rosa- 
munde ' has led to two of his overtures being 
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wrongly attributed to the play. For the actual 
performance he used the overture to ‘Alfonso 
und Estrella' (which he had only just 
finished) ; it is this work, in D major, which 
appears in the complete edition as the ‘ Rosa- 
mundc ’ overture. The second misnamed 
work, which is universally performed as the 
‘ Rosamundc * overture, is actually the over¬ 
ture to ‘ Die Zauberharfe ’. The responsi¬ 
bility for this error is Schubert’s own: he 
allowed a pianoforte duct arrangement of the 
‘ Zauberharfe ’ overture to be published in 
1827 as part of Op. 26, which was reserved for 
the * Rosamundc ’ music. 

Mature Chamber Music.— Although he 
never abandoned his ambition to write a 
successful opera, ‘ Rosamundc ’ is the last of 
his dramatic works. It is refreshing to sec him 
turn again to purely instrumental forms and 
achieve in them such masterly successes. 1824 
opens with the composition of the first chamber 
works for over three years. On 13 Feb. 
Schwind wrote to Schober : 

Schubert now keep* a fortnight's fait am! confinement. 
He look* much heller am! ii very bright, very comically 
hungry and write* quartets and German dance* and 
variation* without number. 

The quartets were the favourite one in A 
minor, which was published in the following 
Sept, as Op. 29 No. 1, and the first version, 
perhaps incomplete, of the one in D minor 
with the variation movement on * Dcr Tod 
und das Madchen ’ (' Death and the Maiden’). 
The Variations mentioned by Schwind arc for 
flute and pianoforte on ‘ Trock’ne Blumen ’ 
from the ‘ Schonc Mullerin ’ cycle, which 
Schubert had composed in Jan. for Ferdinand 
Bogner, professor at the Vienna Conservatory. 
They are entirely negligible. During Feb. he 
was also at work on the Octet for strings and 
wind, Op. 166, which had been commissioned 
by Ferdinand, Count Troyer, a clarinettist. 
This Octet, so deservedly popular, was 
modelled on Beethoven’s Septet, Op. 20, and 
although the work is pure Schubert, there arc 
links both obvious and subtle with its pre¬ 
decessor. The theme of the variation move¬ 
ment is from the duct “ Gelagert untcr'm 
hcllcn Dach dcr Baume” in ‘ Die Frcundc von 
Salamanka ’. On 14 Mar. a quartet led by 
Ignaz Schuppanzigh gave a public perform¬ 
ance of the A minor string Quartet; three days 
later the first part of ' Die schonc Mullerin ’ 
was published as Op. 25. Schubert dedicated 
neither of these works to a wealthy patron who 
might have madesomc financial return, but with 
them paid generous tribute to two fine artists: 
the first work was dedicated to Schuppanzigh. 
the second to Baron Schdnstcin. 

Personal Miseries. —Letters exchanged in 
these days between his friends touch interest¬ 
ingly on Schubert or his activities; Schwind 
wrote again to Schober on 6 Mar.: 


If you go lo see him [Schuberll during the day, he 
says, "Hullo, how are you? —Good", and goe* on 
writing. 

Reading-parties, instituted by Schober in the 
autumn of 1822, had become so swollen with 
new and often uncongenial acquaintances that 
not even custom could prolong their existence. 
Doblhoff on 2 Apr. wrote to Schober: 

Yesterday our reading-circle was formally suspended. 
It had grown so much that in the end it devoured 
itself. . . . Schubertiads are hardly mentioned any more. 
Schubert himself cannot sine, and Vogl will sin* only 
in agreeable and respectable society. 


Schubert’s circle had disintegrated, and an¬ 
other was in the process of forming. While we 
cannot regret the going of Schober, it is quite 
another matter to consider Spaun’s absence 
at Linz, Kupelwieser’s departure for Italy 
and the estrangement of Mayrhofer which 
occurred this spring. With Schwind, Schubert 
was on terms of affectionate intimacy, and 
soon Baucrnfeld comes into prominence, but 
in the composer’s mind the breaking of his 
friendships and the wreck of his health became 
associated, and with almost unbearable misery 
he wrote to Kupelwiescr on 31 Mar.: 

In a word. I feel myself 10 be the most unhappy *nd 
wretched creature in the world. Imagine a man who* 
health will never be right again, and who in sneer 
despair over this ever makes things worse and worse, 
instead of better; imagine a man, I say. 
brilliant hopes have perished, to whom the felicity of 
love and friendship have nothing to offer but pain. . . • 
Thu*, ioyless and friendless, I should pass my days, did 
not Schwind visit me now and again and turn on me a 
ray of those sweet days of the past. 

Schubert went that summer a second time to 
Zseliz as music-master to the EstcrhAzy chil¬ 
dren, leaving Vienna on 25 May. It was a 
grudging move on his part, for he wrote to 
Schober: 

... Now I sit here alone in the depths of the Hun**"*" 
country whither I unfortunately let myself be enne 
a second time without having a single person 
whom I could speak a tensible word. 

In this letter we have again that aching cry 
for the past: 

I want to exclaim with Goethe: “ Who wiU brine 
me back an hour of that sweet time. 


amily letters arc preserved from 
om 1818. Ferdinand and Franz were always 
rvoted brothers, but the composers «■"«» 
id drawn them even closer. On 3 J -. 
rrdinand wrote to his brother diat a musi 
ock in the “ Hungarian Crown »nn ^ 
ayed several of his (Franz’s) waltzes, ano 
iat on hearing them he was moved to - • •• 
,t he could not finish his sentence. Schut c 
plied : “ Did all the tears come to your m 
hich you have seen me weep?” ... 

To Schwind, during Aug., Schubert 

, I...U K# nuti< 



ser wun me. uui -> •• - „, r . By « hf 

"of ' September I hope' to see you agaim I ha ' e 


The first line of * Enter Verlust \ which he had se 
815. 
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composed a grand sonata and variations for four hands, 
which latter arc having a particularly great success 
here. . . . 

Both works mentioned are for pianoforte duet. 
The “ grand sonata ” was composed in June 
and published posthumously under the title 
* Grand Duo Op. 140. The Variations arc 
those in At> major, published in the following 
spring as Op. 35. Another pianoforte duet 
of the period is the famous ‘Divertissement & 
ia hongroise’ — a very unequal work. The 
technical difficulty of these duets indicates that 
Schubert’s two pupils were by then accom¬ 
plished pianists. The “ certain attractive 
star ” of his letter may possibly refer to 
Countess Karoline, nearly twenty years of age, 
with whom Schubert, on very slender evidence, 
is said to have been in love. The vocal 
quartet ‘ Gebet ’ was written for the Countess 
EstcrhAzy during one Sept, day, Schubert 
receiving Fouqui's words after breakfast and 
presenting the finished composition for 
rehearsal in the evening. 

He arrived back in Vienna, in the company 
of Baron von Schonstcin, on 17 Sept, and went 
to live once more with his parents in the 
Kossau. He was considerably better for these 
quiet summer months in Zscliz, ami Schwind 
wrote to Schober on 8 Nov.: 

ScIiuIm'M it here, well .tnd divinely frivolous, re¬ 
juvenated l»y delight -ml pain ami a plravant life. 

The Sonata in A minor, for pianoforte and 
arpeggione (a six-stringed bowed instrument) 
was composed in Non. and played shortly 
afterwards by Vincenz Schuster; it is a 
secondary work compared with the giants of 
this year, but not altogether to l»e despised. 
Anna Milder, whom Schuliert in his youth 
had revered for her operatic work, wrote to 
him on 12 Dec. from Berlin. She had come to 
know and admire his songs and asked whether 
she might use her good offices to secure the 
per orinance of one of his operas in Berlin. 
Schubert sent her the score of * Alfonso und 
Estrella ’, but, as we shall see, without 
success. 

NT.w Friendships. —Ills growing intimacy 
with Schwind led him in Feb. 1823 to move 
into the suburb of W'icden, where he occupied 
rooms in a house adjoining Schwind’s home. 
Schubert was fond of the volatile young 
painter and called him his '* Ik-loved ”: 
Schwind, for his part, idolized the composer 
and daily sought his company. In his own 
limited sphere as an illustrator Schwind was 
to achieve notable work, but we encounter 
him, through Schubert, in the days of his 
youth, and he shows a tiresome strain of 
adolescent gracelcssness, particularly in his 
childish quarrels. According to Bauernfeld 
he behaved with "studied rudeness” to Vogl. 
Baucrnfcld’s close friendship with Schubert 
began during Feb. It is easy to sec how- 


attractive to Schubert was the company of 
this facetious youth, who chaffed him over his 
love affairs, fraternized with him in taverns 
and promised him a new operatic libretto. 
1825 saw the steady growth of the composer's 
reputation. Songs and vocal quartets wen- 
performed in Vienna by the Philharmonic 
Society (Gesellschaft der Musikfrcunde) and 
at the Vienna Conservatory. Schubcrtiads, 
with Vogl once again supreme, were more 
pepular than ever, taking place in the houses 
of Witteczek or W'eintridt and, on one occa¬ 
sion, in the house of Kathcrina von I.Aszny, 
former soprano at the Karntncrtor, courtesan 
and patroness of the arts. To her Schubert 
(surely without irony ?> dedicated Op. 36, con¬ 
taining ‘ Der zurnenden Diana ’. Another 
famous singer whom Schubert met this spring 
was Sophie Muller. If Vienna vilified Frau 
von I~As/ny, it was quite otherwise with the 
comely and adorable Sophie. Extracts from 
her diary tell of frequent visits by Schubert and 
Vogl to her house in Hiet/ing. a district which 
includes the Schonhrunn estate. She herself 
sang many of his songs, including ‘ Die jnnge 
Nonne on 3 Mar., soon after it was com- 
posed. 

Anna Milder replied from Berlin on 8 Mar. 
and quickly dispelled any hopes Schubert may 
have held that his opera would be produced 
there. It is evident, reading between the lines, 
that Anna Milder looked upon Schubert as a 
possible provider of congenial show-pieces. At 
her concert in Berlin on 9 June she included 
Erlkonig ' and ' Suleika's Second Song '. 
The * Berlinisilie Zeitung ’ commented ap¬ 
preciatively on the music, and Anna Milder 
herself sent the cutting to Schuliert. then on 
holiday at Gmundcn. Both in Berlin and 
Dresden V iennese correspondents reported 
favourably on his songs; at Stuttgart, in the 
autumn,* Der Wachtelschlag' was issued as 
a supplement. The publications in Vienna 
of 1823, in numlier and quality, make an 
impressive list. They include, besides such 
songs as * Kronen ’, * Ganymed * and * Die 
junge Nonne*. the C major Mass. Op. 48, and 
the Variations on an original theme, in A> 
major. Op. 33. Quite as interesting is the 
variety of publishers. Schuliert still had no 
dealings with Diabelli: the works issued by 
this firm were acquired before 1823; but 
Cappi & Co., Sauer & l.eidesdorf and l*cn- 
nauer's published his work, and by the end of 
the year Artaria was negotiating with him. 

In Apr. 1825 the fine pianoforte Sonata No. 
15. in A minor, was comjioscd ; but the even 
finer one. in C major, called the “ Reliquic ”, 
was left unfinished. We may regret this the 
more deeply since the fragmentary minuet and 
finale have silenced the magnificent first move¬ 
ment. Some of the songs from Scott's * Flic 
I^idy of the Lake* were composed this month ; 
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Schubert used a translation of P. Adam Storck. 
He hoped that the addition of Scott’s text 
when the songs were published would make his 
name known in England. 

Fruitful Summer Holiday.— Towards the 
end of May he left Vienna for a holiday with 
Vogl, in Upper Austria: the summers of 
1824-25 thus parallel those of 1818-19. He 
spent over four months in this district, a 
supremely happy period in his life, finding 
everywhere new friends and old admirers of 
his songs and dances. To facilitate reference, 
it may be well to tabulate his movements 
during the period : 

.Steyr (20 May-4 June: there wa» a *hon vitit 10 
Lina during this period). Gmunden (4 June-15 l u lv • 
a visit to Ebenzweier). Line (15-25 July: a visit 10 
Stcyrem). Steyr (25 July-13 Aug.). Gastein (14 

Gmundp - CP *-- V ' a - an o Iakc T rau !? U-IO Srpt.). 

Linz to 


According to a letter from Anton Ottenwalt, 
Schubert's host at Linz, to Spaun, written on 
•O.July, the composer “worked at a symphony 
at Gmunden **. This is the first mention of 
the supposedly lost work of 1825 usually called 
the “ Gastein “ Symphony. There is no need 
here for a full consideration of the document¬ 
ary references to this composition, said to be a 
favourite with its composer. The evidence is 
not conclusive 1 , but neither can it be entirely 
set aside ; the verdict must be “ Not Proven 
One thing, however, can be asserted quite 
definitely : there is no shred of evidence con¬ 
necting this work, if it existed, and the 1 Grand 
Duo ’ of 1824. 

Schubert was annoyed to find, when he 
arrived at Linz, that Spaun had left there for 
Lemberg (Lw6w). He said as much in a letter 
to his old friend written on 21 July, and added 
that the songs from ‘The Lady of the Lake' — 
especially * Ave Maria * — were generally 
liked. These seven settings of Scott, some of 
them written during the holiday, were always 
referred to as “ songs ” even when they were 
published ; actually two are partsongs. The 
solo songs were frequently given by Vogl and 
Schubert that summer, and always with tre¬ 
mendous success. The performance of these 
two men, playing and singing as if they were 
one, was something quite new and unheard- 
of; so Schubert wrote to Ferdinand in Sept. 
His letters to his father and brother are long 
and interesting, inspired as they were by his 
journcyings through this lovely region, and by 
the warmth of his reception at the hands of 
people who were strangers, but who looked 
upon him, because of his music, as a valued 
friend. He wrote to his parents on 25 July: 

Id Upper Austria I find my compositions everywhere, 
especially at the monasteries of Florian and Krems- 

* For example: it was not an unknown thine for 
Schubert s friends to confuse " symphony" with 
sonata . and Schubert, as we know, did write a 
sonata during this period (D major, Op. 53). 


monster where with the aid of a gallant nianofort, 
player I produced my four-handed VariaUom inH 
marches with notable success. What pleased espeeiillv 

whirh U t e my nCW Sona,a for 

which I performed alone and not without merit, sioa 
several people assured me that the keys became s 
voices under my hands. . . . 

At Gastein he finished the Sonata No. 17, in D 
major, which is perhaps the least interesting of 
his mature sonatas. Two magnificent songs, 
to words by Pyrker, were written during Aug.: 
' Die Allmacht ’ and ‘ Das Heimweh They 
are Schubert's rapturous creation in music of 
the summer beauty of the landscape about 
him ; that beauty which had so fortified him 
in spirit and body during these months. 

A Productive Winter.— On 3 Oct. Schu¬ 
bert arrived in Vienna accompanied by Gahy, 
and he found awaiting him not only Bauem- 
fcld and Schwind, but Schober returned from 
Breslau and Kupelwieser from Italy. Bauem- 
feld records in his diary that the reunion was 
celebrated in inn and coffee-house, often until 
two or three in the morning. 

A final touch, a panache, to his growing 
reputation this year: his portrait was on sale 
in Dec. at the house of Cappi & Co. An 
“ extremely good likeness ” the firm called it ; 
it is, in fact, the famous contemporary portrait 
painted by Wilhelm Ricdcr from sketches he 
had made in the previous May. 

Schober quickly assumed his old place in 
the centre of the stage; Schwind was com¬ 
pletely subjugated, and only Bauernfeld 
seemed occasionally to cock a quizzical eye in 
his direction. He and his mother lived at 
Wahring during the spring and summer of 
1826, and both Schwind and Schubert stayed 
for periods with them in this countrified suburb 
to the north-west of Vienna. 

In Jan. 1826 Schubert had produced the 
last of his settings of Goethe; all are of Mi- 
gnon’s lyrics from ‘ Wilhelm Meister ’ he had 
set before, but which he now superseded with 
more mature but not more endearing songs. 
That month, too, he completed his string 
Quarter in D minor. At rehearsals on 29 and 
30 Jan. he made several alterations, and the 
work was performed on 1 Feb. at the residence 
of Josef Barth. It was published posthumously 
in July 1831. . 

The publication early in 1826 of the A minor 
Sonata, as Op. 42, by Pennaucr, widely estab¬ 
lished his status as a composer for the piano¬ 
forte; there were favourable notices at 
Leipzig (1 Mar.) and Frankfort (26 Aug.). A 
publisher of Zurich, Hans Nageli, mentioned 
Schubert in a scries of lectures purely as a 
pianoforte composer. Nageli wrote to Kan 
Czerny on 18 June that the A minor Sonata 
was a “ capital piece ” and asked him to wvi e 
Schubert to contribute to a projected senes 01 
pianoforte works by contemporary- composers. 
Schubert, on 4 July, accepted the invitation, 
but did nothing further in the matter, unless 
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we owe to Nageli's offer the composition of the 
Sonata in G major in the following Oct. 

The publications of the year are more 
numerous and impressive than those of 
1825, and among his publishers Artaria and 
Thaddaus Weigl now appear. The former 
published in Apr. the songs from * The Lady 
of the Lake Op. 52, the D major Sonata, 
dedicated to the pianist Karl von Bocklct, Op. 
53, and the * Divertissement 4 la hongroisc 
Op. 54. Weigl, in addition to songs, pub- 
lishcd as Op. 63 a * Divertissement * for piano¬ 
forte duct on supposedly French motifs; 
Schubert intended this to be the first part of 
a three-sectional work. The other two parts 
• Andantino vari* ’ and 4 Rondeau brillani ’ 
were issued as Op. 84 in 1827, and the work 
has remained in this dismembered state. 
Other publications for pianoforte duet include 
Op. 51 from Diabclli & Co. in Aug., which 
contains the over- amous 4 Marche militaire * 
in I) major. On 12 Aug. Schubert wrote to 
H. A. I’robst and to Breitkopf & llartel, offer¬ 
ing to the two Leipzig linns songs and instru¬ 
mental pieces. Both replied courteously, but 
there the matter ended. In the spring of 1827 
Schubert met Probst, and he resumed negotia¬ 
tions with him during 1828. 

On 7 Apr. Schubert petitioned the emperor 
to be appointed as vice director of the Court 
Chapel; it was a move clearly directed by 
pressure of financial need, but equally clearly 
lie wanted the post and was disappointed 
when hr heard of his failure to secure it. 

Events op 1826. Bauernfeld spent the 
summer in Carinthia, and at Villach he wrote 
“ Der Graf von Gleichcn * f The Count of 
Glcichen ') as a libretto for Schubert; the 
play was prohibited by the censor, and only 
sketches lor the music were penned. Spaun 
had returned to Vienna during Apr. and 
resumed the old friendly relationship with 
Schubert ; we sec the two friends at a new 
haunt, 44 The Green Anchor ’* inn, near St. 
Stephen's Cathedral. To Schubert’s closer 
acquaintance with the poet Johann Seidl we 
owe a group of songs including * Das Zugen- 
glocklcin ’ and * Bei dir allcin ', and two 
vocal quartets, 4 Nachthellc', an undeservedly 
neglected composition, and * Grab und 
Mond ’. There was also a line series of songs 
in 1826 to poems by Ernst Schulze, among 
them ' Lber Wildcmann ‘ and the ever-fresh 
* 1 m Fruhling '. At Wahring during July 
Schubert composed the three Shakespearean 
songs. The German versions were cast in the 
original metre, so that when the songs are sung 
in English neither Shakespeare nor Schubert 
needs to be modified. The well-known story 
of Schubert’s composing * Hark, hark, the 
lark ’ on the back of a bill of fare, where a 
resourceful friend had pencilled staves to 
accommodate his sudden inspiration, derives 


from Doppler, later a member of the firm of 
Spina & Co. The story is questionable, not 
because the bill of fare is non-existent, but 
because Doppler’s reminiscences of Schubert 
are completely untrustworthy. If some of the 
familiar Schubertian anecdotes arc missing 
from these pages, it is because of similar 
dubious provenances. 

His last string Quartet, in G major, was 
finished on 30 June. He had written to 
Bauernfeld the previous month: 44 I am not 
working at all ”; when the period of in¬ 
activity passed it was followed by this burst of 
creation, and the Quartet was begun and 
finished in ten days. In spite of the publica¬ 
tions of this year, Schubert had no money to 
spare for a holiday ; a journey with Vogl was 
out of the question, since the ageing singer was 
married on 26 June. Both pieces of informa¬ 
tion were cheerfully imparted by Schubert in 
a second letter to Bauernfeld, written on to 
July. Kupelwieser, too, was married this 
year, on 17 Sept. Schubert improvised dance 
music during the wedding celebrations; we 
read that he refused to let anyone else go near 
the pianoforte. In Oct. Schubert wrote to the 
Philharmonic Society and dedicated to them 
one of his symphonies; from the wording of 
his letter it seems that he actually sent the 
score, although the society possesses no sym¬ 
phony of his received in 1826. The work may 
have been the lost Symphony of 1825. In the 
same month the society decided to vote too 
•I'»rin\ to Schubert as a token of esteem. The 
|>roposal was made by the vice president Rafael 
son Kii'cwetter, famous for his championship 
of Mozart’s ” false relations ’’ in the intro¬ 
duction to K. 465. 

For a short time in the autumn of 182b 
Schuliert lodged with Schober, but at the end 
of the year he was in rooms situated near the 
Karolinentor. There is an almost day-to-day 
account of his doings during Dec. in the diary 
of I ranz von Hartmann. He was surrounded 
by his friends, able to meet them at the 
•’Green Anchor " or Bogner’scafe, where more 
often than not they heard the chimes at mid¬ 
night. There were Schubertiads at Scholar's 
home or Spaun’s, culminating in the imposing 
event of 15 Dec. Here, in Spaun’s house, a 
large and distinguished company gathered and 
heard Vogl, during the course of the evening, 
sing about thirty songs. Schwind’s famous 
sepia drawing of 1868 was inspired by this 
concert. On 2 Dec. the overture to 4 Alfonso 
und Estrella 4 was performed at the Karntncr- 
tor; the performance was reported in the 
London music-journal 4 Harmonicon 4 the 
following June (1827). 

Nearing the End.—H is friends met during 
1827 at the 44 Castle of Eisenstadt ” inn; 
periodically a new background became neces¬ 
sary' for their intellectual posturings, and the 
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familiar “ Anchor ” was abandoned. Schu¬ 
bert was frequently of their company, but was 
bound by no social obligations. Schwind, 
Leopold Sonnleithner, Anton Ottenwalt and 
even Schober suffered from his neglect, 
and the Hartmann brothers record that in 
Mar. Schubert invited them to his rooms at 
Schober’s, but never put in an appearance. 
A hostess, writing to a friend in June, said : 

ISchubcrtl was most amiable and talkative, but 
escaped suddenly before any one had an inkling. 

Engrossment in the work of composition was 
frequently the cause of this non-compliance, 
but not always. According to Bauernfeld, 
Schubert would fail to keep engagements if 
an evening walk or the chance of a sociable 
gathering with his friends tempted him to do 
so. Schubert heard in Jan. of his failure to 
secure the court chapel appointment. The 
successful applicant was Josef Weigl; Schu¬ 
bert’s comment was generous: 

Much as I should have liked to receive the appoint- 
ment, I shall have to make the best of the matter, since 
it was given to so worthy a man as Weigl. 

The first part of the song cycle ‘ Winter- 
rcise ’ was composed in Feb. The poems arc 
by the author of the ' Schone Mullerin ’, and 
there is no need of Franz Lachner's fabricated 
evidence to make us realize how eagerly 
Schubert seized this renewed opportunity to 
treat Muller’s picturesque verses. Soon after 
the composition of these songs he rejoined 
Schober, who had moved into a new house 
*’ Untcr den Tuchlaubcn ”. In Mar. of this 
year Beethoven, for the first time, became 
aware of Schubert's true quality. The older 
composer, ill and near to death, was given by 
Anton Schindler some sixty of Schubert's songs 
to look at. He spent the long hours on his 
sick-bed reading these songs, some still in 
manuscript', containing such masterpieces as 
‘ Die jungc Nonne ', * Die Allmacht ’ and 
4 Grcnzcn dcr Mcnschhcit ’, besides the lyrics 
of the 4 Schone Mullerin ’. He was entranced 
by the songs and exclaimed many times (if we 
arc to believe Schindler) : “Truly in Schubert 
there is a divine spark ”. He wanted to sec 
the composer's pianoforte works and operas, 
but became too ill to do so. Schubert, in the 
company of the Huttcnbrenners, visited the 
dying Beethoven on 19 Mar., and for the first 
and last time the two men, who had lived for 
years as strangers in the same city, met for a 
brief moment. A week later Beethoven died 
and was buried in the Wahring cemetery. 
Schubert was one of thirty-six torch-bearers in 
the funeral procession. 

He resumed negotiations with Diabclli in 
the spring of this year and the firm published 
the 1 Mignon ’ songs of 1826 as Op. 62 on 2 

1 Schindler’s MS copies are still extant and form part 
of the important Schubert Collection of Otto Tau»ig 
at Mai mo. 


Mar. Together with the reappearance of this 
old name in the list of his publishers is a new 
one — that of Tobias Haslinger, who pub¬ 
lished several sets of songs, the ‘Vaises nobles’. 
Op. 77 (22 Jan.) and the G major Sonata. 
Op. 78 (it Apr.), dedicated to Spaun. Has¬ 
linger gave to Op. 78 the spurious title of 
* Fantasie, Andante, Menuetto und Alle¬ 
gretto ’; the name ‘ Fantasy ’ has haunted 
the work, one of Schubert’s noblest essays for 
the pianoforte. 

The Viennese press continued to report on 
performances of his songs, and to review his 
publications, but there was in 1827 a remark¬ 
able and widespread increase in similar 
reports and reviews in the provincial press 
of Germany: at Frankfort, Leipzig, Berlin, 
Mainz and Munich. Not all were favourable, 
but those that were spoke of the composer with 
high praise. The Leipzig 4 Musikalischc 
Zeitung ’ (26 Dec.) devoted nearly two thou¬ 
sand words to a discussion of Op. 78; the 
criticism is still readable and convincing. 
These numerous press notices belie the 19th- 
century view of Schubert as a composer with 
a tragically limited reputation; but their 
isolation from the context of contemporary 
documentation produces an equally false view 
of his fame in Austria and Germany. Its 
shallowness is proved by the decades of 
neglect and oblivion which followed his death. 

Schubert spent a few weeks in the early 
summer, possibly with Schober, in the village 
of Dornbach; he stayed at the “ Empress of 
Austria ” inn. Vienna was within easy reach, 
and there were occasional convivial evenings 
at the “ Castle of Eisenstadt The only 
composition of the period was 4 Das Lied 
im Griinen ’, witten in June. His election as 
a representative to the Vienna Philharmonic 
Society was made this month, his own city 
honouring him in the same way as Linz and 
Graz had done. An opportunity to visit the 
latter town in the coming autumn arose 
through his friendship with Johann Jenger, 
which dates from 1825. Jenger was a promin¬ 
ent member of the Styrian Music Society; he 
and Schubert were invited to spend a few 
weeks in the home of Dr. and Frau von 
Pachlcr at Graz. Schubert wrote to the lady 
on 12 June: 

1 cannot forbear lo accept an invitation whereby I 
♦hall not only set eye* at last on much-vaunted Or«. 
but have the privilege, moreover, o making >our 
honour's acquaintance. f 

The first performance of the 4 Standchen 
(‘Serenade’), to Grillparzcr’s words, was 
given by Anna Frohlich’s pupils on 11 Aug. at 
Dobling. The occasion was the birthday ol 
one of the pupils, Louise Gosmar, who later 
married Leopold Sonnleithner. Anna re¬ 
ceived the poem from Grillparzcr and asked 
Schubert to set it to music. He did so, to 
contralto solo, and male-voice chorus; 
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mistake was pointed out to him, and he quickly 
rectified it. The performance, given in the 
garden of the Gosmar residence on that sum¬ 
mer evening, would no doubt have delighted 
the composer — had he bothered to attend 
it. The new haunt this summer was the inn 
of “ The Wolf preaching to the Geese ”; 
Schwind’s and Baucrnfeld’s names are missing 
from the records of the meetings. Both were 
out of touch that year with Schubert: in fact 
Schwind left in Aug. for a visit to Munich. 
Baucrnfeld wrote in his diary: “ What is to 
become of us all ? Shall we stick together?*’ 

Schubert and Jengcr arrived at Graz on 3 
Sept. Their hostess, Marie Ladder, was an 
accomplished woman who had known Beet¬ 
hoven, and who sought to entertain at her 
Graz home any artistic notability who was 
visiting the town. The dap were spent in 
excursions to various places in the lovely 
neighbourhood of (iraz. including the Castle of 
\\ i Id bach. Anselm Hiittenbrennrr was an old 
friend, of course, and he, Jengcr and Schubert 
were responsible for the Schubertiads held in 
the evenings. Schubert's famous nickname 

of the period —“Schwammerl" ("Tubby") 

indicates a growing corpulence! and ex¬ 
plains perhaps why fie preferred to improvise 
dance music for his friends rather than to 
dance himself. The dances of this holiday 
wen- published as the * Gr.itzcr Galopp * and 

• he * Gr.it/er Walzer \ Op. 91. The two 
songs of the month, * Itcimlichcs Lieben ’ and 

• lie Scottish ballad * Edward’ (Herder s tram- 
hit ion), were both composed at the instigation 
of trail Ladder. To her Schubert dedicated 
Op. 10G. which comprises ‘To Silvia* and 
sellings of Leithncr, a personal friend of the 
J MhU ‘ n ; 1 hcir >»»'all son, Faust, received 
Irom Schubert later in the year a * Children s 
March lor pianoforte duct. 

I he return to Vienna came on 20 Sept.; in 
Ins letter of thanks to Frau Ladder, Schubert 
, of happiness at (iraz, and of his 
difficulty m settling down to life in Vienna. 
He was, m fact, in p<*>r health, suffering from 
severe headaches and frequent sufTusions of 
h,0 °d 10 'he head. Both Spaun and Mayrhofer 
wrote of his depression and drawn looks during 

• Ins Oct.; but they were ini>guidcd in associ¬ 
ating them with the composition of the con¬ 
cluding songs of the ’ Wintcrreise \ The 
sombre depths of these songs arc the response 
of his genius to the moods of Muller’s verses 
not a reflection of fiis own sufferings. When 
Schubert sang through ‘ Wintcrreise ’ to his 
friends they were nonplussed ; Schober con¬ 
fessed to liking only * Dcr Lindenbaum \ 
lh.s preference of Schobcr’s is illuminating: 
lie cared for the straightforward, melodious 
side of Schubert’s art. He had almost 
quarrelled with Spaun earlier in the vear after 
expressing his dislike of the Sonatas Opp. 42 


and 53. When Vogl, however, familiarized 
the friends with * Wintcrreise ’, it was as 
Schubert confidently foretold : their indifler- 
ence changed to keen admiration. The two 
Trios for violin, cello and pianoforte were 
composed in the autumn of 1827. That the 
melancholy of * Wintcrreise * was not a 
reflection of the composer's own mood is 
proved by the confident and glowing ex¬ 
pression of the contemporary 'Frio in B? 
major. The second Trio, in Ef> major, finished 
in \ov., was performed on 2b Dec. by Bockin, 
Schuppanzigh and Linkc. There is a tradition 
that Schul>ert used a Swedish folk tune (never 
identified) in the andante ton main of the E> 

I rio. Apart from the fact that the melodies in 
this movement are so absolutely his own, the 
statement can have little credence, since his 
contemporaries were uncertain whether it was 
m this movement or another that the folk tunc 
was used! 

Most of the short pianoforte lyrics published 
under Schubert's titles as * Impromptus’ Opp. 
90 and 142, and * Moments musicaux * Op. 
94, vvere composed in the autumn of this year ; 
tsvo pieces from Op. 94. No. 3 in F minor and 
No. 0 m A» major, belong to 1823 and 182.1 
respcc lively. 

The last work of 1827 was the Fantasy for 
violin and pianoforte in G major, published in 
,8 5 » as ( >l> ' 5 ‘J- I-ike the • Rondo hrillant * 
(182b) for the same combination, it was 
designed for and played by the Bohemian 
violinist |<»ef Slawjk. The song * Sei mir 
gegrusst * is ill-used during the course of the 
work as the basis for perfunctory variations. 

I in Last \ ear. I hr accomplishments of 
1H2H give to Schuliert’s death an overwhelm- 
mgdy tragic aspect: tragic it was, but inevit- 
ablc. His health was broken, and the feverish 
rate of production of these unparalleled eleven 
months without doubt exhausted him. The 
work of 1828. from the Symphony in G major 
a* "f m’Rmmng to the Quintet for strings at 
the close, is the nr fdui ultra of his achievement. 
Ripeness is all: to think otherwise is to err as 
Grillparzcr, in kindly ignorance, erred: he 
spoke of " fairer hopes ", as if Schubert had 
produced httle beyond works of promise. At 
the iH-ginmng of 1828, and for the last time, 
his friends were all with him ; even Mavrhofer 
was reconciled and made a brief appearance. 

I he Schubcrtian circle has occasioned sur¬ 
prised comment on its predominantly non- 
musical rharacter, but the musicians of the 
circle were so much less obvious and articulate 
than the others that Schubert s quiet friend¬ 
ships w„h Gain, Jengcr, Lachner and the 
Huttenbrrnners tend to Ik- overlooked. 
Lnder Schober s influence the reading-circle 
came into existence again, and here in Jan. 

GuIiWw?,'.' m, " kak ' hi ‘ <’* " •*-' «he publisher's 
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Schubert made the acquaintance of Heine’s 
* Rcisebilder Spaun was engaged on 6 Jan. 
to Fransizka Roner; at an evening concert on 
28 Jan. to celebrate the engagement — it was 
the last Schubertiad to be held at Spaun’s 
house — the B& Trio was played by Bocklet, 
Schuppanzigh and Linkc. The marriage look 
place on 14 Apr. Schubert's last letter to 
Anselm Huttcnbrcnner was written on 18 
Jan. He asked for Anselm's good offices to 
procure for his brother Karl an appointment 
as drawing-master in the training-school at 
Graz. He also enquired about two of his 
songs, ‘ Im Waldc ’ and ‘ Auf der Bruck 
which were being lithographed for publication 
at Graz by Josef Krciner. They appeared the 
following May as Op. 90 (rede Op. 93). In 
Jan. there were two public performances of his 
work : Slawjk and Bocklet played the C major 
Fantasy on the 20th, and four days later, 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic Society 
the ‘ Standchcn ’ (Grillparzer) was given. 
Schubert was present this time and remarked 
afterwards to Anna Frdhlich: 44 Really, I 
never thought it was so beautiful But the 
plan to give a full-scale public concert consist¬ 
ing solely of his own works, which had been 
maturing for so long in his mind — the first 
mention of it was in 1823 — was put into effect 
at the end of Mar. The use of a room in 
the Philharmonic Society’s house, “ The Red 
Hedgehog ”, was petitioned and granted, and 
on the evening of 26 Mar. the concert was 
given to a packed and fervidly partisan audi¬ 
ence. The compositions and their performers 
were as follows: 

*• |y. r Y ° f * <? C major) 

(Boltin, Holz, Won and Linkc). 

а. Song*: ' Der Krcuzzug • Die Sicrnc . * Fischer- 
wcue and Fragment aus Aeschylus' (Vocl. 
accompanied bv Schubert). 

3. ‘ Standchcn * (Joiefine Frohlich and her lister's pupils 
ol the Conservatory). 

4. Trio in E? major (Bocklet. Bohm and Linke). 

3 ‘ Ikv , de i m f S,r ?? c * (Ludwig Tietze. with horn 
obbtigalo by Josef I.esvy). 

б . * Die Allmacht * (Vogl and Schubert). 

7. Schlachtgesang • (double chorus for male voices). 

The programme gave no key for the string 
Quartet, but called it 44 new ” ; the song with 
horn obbligato was written for the occasion. 
The concert received hardly a line in the 
press: it was eclipsed, as if it had never been, 
by the advent of Paganini. The great virtuoso 
threw Vienna into a frenzy which made even 
the Rossini furore of former years look mild. 
Schubert, for a while extravagantly prosper¬ 
ous, since the proceeds of the concert brought 
him 320 florins, went to hear Paganini in Apr. 
and again on 4 May, when he took Bauernfcld 
— and paid for his seat. 

The great C major Symphony was finished in 
Mar. It was probably written for performance 
by the Philharmonic Society, since Schubert 
rarely composed without a performance of 
some sort in mind. The society, it is said, 


found the work too difficult, whereupon 
Schubert offered the earlier C major Sym¬ 
phony, No. 6. The manuscript of his last 
Symphony, which came eventually into the 
possession of the society, shows more signs of 
revision than usual, all alterations tending to 
give greater melodic significance to the work. 
The Symphony itself is the Schubertian 
apotheosis, and the finest possible justification 
of his methods with sonata form. 

A more modest but likable work of the 
same month is his setting of Grillparzer’s 
* Miriams Siegesgesang ’ for soprano solo and 
chorus with pianoforte accompaniment. Han- 
delian traits in the work, slight as they are, may 
be due to the fact that Schubert was at this 
time studying the scores of Handel’s oratorios, 
lent to him by Haslingcr from Beethoven’s 
effects. The repeated requests of his pub¬ 
lishers for short and not too difficult works for 
pianoforte, coupled with his desire to find a 
market in Germany, may be the reason why 
he produced a number of such pieces this year. 
In Apr. the F minor Fantasy for four hands, 
°P- >03, was finished ; it is the only work he 
dedicated to the young Countess Karoline 
EsterhAzy. Tradition has it that he once 
declared such pronouncements were un¬ 
necessary, since in reality all his work was 
dedicated to her. Two other pianoforte duels 
arc the sonata movement in A minor, Op. 144, 
given the absurd title of 4 Lebcnsstiirme ’ 

(‘ Life’s Storms ’) (May) and the very attrac¬ 
tive Rondo in A major, Op. 107 (June). The 
’ Drei Klavierstiickc ’ were written that 
summer. In June, while on a short visit with 
Lachncr to Baden, south of Vienna, Schubert 
wrote a Fugue in E minor for organ, which is 
known only in his arrangement for pianoforte 
duct. 

The few publications of 1828 were chiefly 
songs. Haslingcr published the first part of 
4 Winterrcise ’ as Op. 89 on 14 Jan.; the 
second part, beginning with * Die Post ’ 
appeared in Dec. after Schubert’s death. 
Diabclli & Co. published on 14 Dec. three 
further settings of Scott: Annot Lyle’s song 
from 4 A Legend of Montrose ’ (comp. 1827) 
and Norna’s song from * The Pirate ’ (1825), 
Op. 85, and Cceur de Lion’s song from 
4 I van hoe ’ (1827), Op. 86. Weigl announced 
on 13 Aug. the publication of 4 Vier Refrain* 
Lieder’, Op. 95, as a new departure for 
Schubert — the composer in comic vein ; but 
it is difficult to sec how 1 Bei dir allein ! ’fits 
into the scheme. The instrumental work, Op. 

94, from Leidesdorf (11 July), was the 
4 Moments musicaux \ „ 

Both in Berlin (25 June) and Munich (20 
July) the 4 Winterrcise ’ songs received very* 
lukewarm comment; Berlin was a stronghol 
of the strophic song, held to be the 4 true 
German song”, and its journal was derisive «n 
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tone; earlier in the year the same attitude had 
been taken to Op. 83, Schubert’s three Italian 
songs, dedicated to Luigi Lablache. But as 
usual the Leipzig ‘ Musikalische Zcitung’ was 
generous in its praise. The founder of this 
journal was Johann Rochlitz, who was very 
favourably disposed towards Schubert. He 
had written to him on 7 Nov. 1827, proposing 
his poem ' Der erste Ton ’ as deserving of the 
composer’s attention ; his suggested treatment 
apparently aroused no response in Schubert. 
Other letters from distinguished acquaint¬ 
ances, all expressing sincere pleasure in his 
work, reached the composer in 1828 and must 
have given him great satisfaction. Johann 
Schickh, who as editor of the ‘ Wiener Zeit- 
schrift ’ had initiated a series of song supple¬ 
ments with * Die Forellc ' in 1821, wrote on 
3 Apr., in the name of a number of admirers, 
urging Schubert to repeat his concert. Johann 
Moscwius, an opera singer and, in 1828, a 
lecturer at Breslau University, sent on 4 June 
a glowing appreciation of the songs. Later in 
the month Karl Hruggemann, a publisher of 
Halbcrstadt, asked very deferentially for piano¬ 
forte pieces. A Inter which would have been 
of more interest to us than any of these was 
unfortunately never sent to him : it was written 
by Robert Schumann, then a lad of eighteen, 
who was this summer making his first acquaint¬ 
ance with Schubert's music — some of the 
Polonaises for pianoforte duct. 

A bulky correspondence survives from this 
year consisting of letters exchanged between 
Schubert and two publishers H. A. Probst 
of Leipzig and B. Schott of Mainz. Schubert 
was clearly doing his utmost to obtain recog¬ 
nition outside Vienna; the steady decline 
during these last two years in the amount and 
variety of work issued by Viennese publishers 
showed that the market for his music needed 
some outside stimulus. By a strange coin¬ 
cidence both publishers wrote to him on the 
same day, 9 Feb. Schott asked for pianoforte- 
compositions or songs, and pointed out that 
the firm had an establishment in Paris and 
publications would be made known there also. 
I’robst, who was acquainted with Schubert, 
wrote a more personal letter, suggesting that 
it would be easy “ to disseminate your name 
throughout the rest of Germany and in the 
north, in which I will gladly lend a hand, 
considering talent like yours”. S«hul>crt 
replied to Schott on 21 Feb. offering chamber 
works, impromptus and partsongs; eight days 
later the publisher expressed interest u, several 
of these works. On 10 Apr. Schubert, elated 
with the success of his concert, wrote to lx.th 
''rms. To Schott he offered the E> Trio for 
100 florins, the second set of Impromptus and 
a five-part chorus, 1 Mondenschcin for 60 
Morins each ; the same offer was made to 
Probst, except that the Trio was unpriced and 


the other two works were not specified by 
name, although the same price was asked for 
each. It is exasperating to sec the subsequent 
sharp practice of these two publishers, so off¬ 
handedly generous in their introductory letters. 
Schott, for example, accepted the smaller 
works for 60 florins (the two); Probst accepted 
the Trio for 60 florins ! The negotiations with 
Schott came to nothing. The Paris establish¬ 
ment rejected the Impromptus as too difficult, 
and Schubert refused to sell the chorus for 30 
florins. He accepted, under protest, Probst’s 
offer for the Irio, and his two subsequent 
letters to the publisher arc worth quoting: 

... the cult indicated m the but movement arc to 
be most icrupulouily obtrrvrd. He lure lo have il 
performed for the hot time by capable people, and 
moit particularly ice to a continual uniformity of 
tempo at the chani-e* of the time-Mfnaturc in the lait 
movement. 1 he minuet at a moderate iiace and piano 
throushout the trio, on the other hand, vnoruut, except 
where p and pp are marked. . . . (lo May.) 

The second letter was in reply to Probst’s re¬ 
quests for the opus number and a dedication : 


... .... «,.«» ilhiiki oi me trio n too. . . . | hit 
work .. to lx- dedicated to nobody, »avc those who 

tLtrmw", “ . . . 


i here was no holiday that year; ailing and 
wretched as he was, a few weeks out of Vienna 
were a necessity, but he had no money, 
rerdinand Trawcger, his former host at 
Cmundcn, wrote on 19 May offering him a 
room and board at a nominal price; there was 
an invitation from Frau Pachlcr to spend the 
summer at Graz. Both had to be refused. 
Jenger, declining the second invitation in his 
friend's name, mentioned to Frau Pachler that 
Sc hulK-rt “ was working diligently at a new 
Mass . | his was the setting in E> major 

begun in June. There were other church 
works composed this year, all rather facile in 
expression and of no great moment. Thirteen 
songs of the cycle published posthumously as 
bchwanengesang * were composed in Aug. 
rhe first seven are to poems by Rellstab; 
•Vhindler records that he found them among 
Bee thoven's posthumous papers and handed 
them to Schubert. There follow settings of six 
poem* bv Heine, which Schubert had en¬ 
countered at the reading-circle. The four¬ 
teenth song the cycle, to words by Sadi, 
was not written till Oct. The whole group 
is a rich and masterly epilogue to the long 
sc ries or his songs ; whether purely lyrical as in 
Krlbiah s Standc hen ' or creating unheard- 
of atmospheric effects as in 1 Die Stadt ' or 
Dec Doppelgangrr', the composer’s hand was 
never more sure or more powerful. At the 
beginning of Sept, he went to live with Ferdi¬ 
nand in the Xcue Wicdcn suburb; the street is 
known to-day as the Kettcnbruckengasse. His 
doctor Ernst Rinna, hoped that his health 
would benefit from the semi-rural surround¬ 
ings. Schubert was suffering from acute 
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headaches and giddiness. Unfortunately the 
house was damp and unsanitary; far from 
having the desired beneficial effect, the move 
hastened the end. The last three Sonatas, 
Nos. 19-21, in C minor, A major and B> major, 
were completed on 26 Sept., and Schubert 
played from them the next day at the house of 
Dr. Ignaz Menz. He intended to dedicate 
them to Hummel, but when Diabelli published 
them in 1838 Hummel was dead and they 
were dedicated to Schumann. His last instru¬ 
mental work was the Quintet in C major for 
strings; Schubert used two cellos instead of 
two violas, an unusual but not unprecedented 
combination. The work has been ascribed to 
Apr., but in a letter to Probst on 2 Oct. Schu¬ 
bert mentioned the sonatas, the Heine songs 
and “ finally " the Quintet. As with the songs 
of ‘ Schwancngesang ’ these last instrumental 
works have a splendour in which there is no 
sign of declension ; no glory as of autumn or 
sunset lights these buoyant masterpieces. The 
song with clarinet obbligato ‘ Dcr Hirt am 
Fclscn ’ was composed in Oct. for Anna 
Milder and sent to her the following year by 
Ferdinand. Either this or * Die Taubenpost ’ 
is the last song that he wrote. Early in Oct. 
he went on a three-days’ walking tour with 
Ferdinand and two acquaintances into Lower 
Austria, and on as far as Eisenstadt where 
Haydn was buried. It is doubtful whether, in 
Schubert’s exhausted condition, the excursion 
was of any use. A cordial letter from Schind¬ 
ler, who was living at Pest, reached him on his 
return, inviting him to attend the first per¬ 
formance of Lachner's opera * Die Burgschaft’ 
and suggesting that while at Pest he could give 
a concert of his songs. But by now such a 
visit was out of the question. 

Illness and Death.—As the month drew 
to a close his weak condition left him an easy 
prey to typhoid; the first signs appeared on 
31 Oct. when at the “ Red Cross ” tavern he 
tried to cat fish and was nauseated by it. 
From then until he finally took to his bed he 
ate nothing. On 4 Nov. he arranged to take 
lessons in counterpoint from Simon Scchter 
and may actually have had a lesson on that 
day. A week later he was too ill to leave his 
room ; he wrote to Schober : 

I am ill. I have ealen nothine for eleven day* and 
drunk nothing, and I totter feebly and shakily from my 
chair to bed and back again. Rinna is treating me. 

If ever I take anything I bring it up again at once. 

(12 Nov.] 

His last occupation was the correction of the 
proofs of Part II of ‘ VVintcrrcise ’. On 16 
Nov. there was a consultation at his sick-bed 
between two doctors, Josef von Vering and 
Johann Wisgrill — Rinna himself was ill — 
and presumably typhoid 1 was diagnosed, for 

1 The disease is known on the Continent as ” tvphus 
abdoininalis ”, and this has often led to Schubert's last 
illness being called " typhus " in English biographies 
and translations. 


his treatment was changed. There were pro¬ 
fessional nurses in attendance, but Ferdinand 
gave him ceaseless care, and Schubert’s small 
step-sister Josefa was devotedly attentive to 
his needs. Randhartinger and Spaun visited 
him during these days, but Schobcr kept away, 
fearing infection. His last visitors were 
Bauernfeld and Lachner, who had returned 
from Pest. He was delirious with fever, but 
during a lucid interval talked of Baucrnfeld’s 
’ Graf von Gleichen On Tuesday, 18 Nov., 
the delirium persisted; Ferdinand has re¬ 
corded his brother’s broken sayings, but no 
significance can be attached to them. He 
died the following day, 19 Nov., at three in the 
afternoon, turning from Ferdinand with the 
words, “ Here, here, is my end ”. 

The funeral took place two days later. 
Schubert’s body was borne from the Neue 
VVicden by a group of young students and laid 
in St. Joseph’s Church in the Margareten 
suburb. A chorus based on the 1817 song 
* Pax Vobiscum *, to new words by Schober, 
was sung. The interment was in the WShring 
cemetery, Ferdinand having interpreted Schu¬ 
bert’s death-bed utterances as his desire to lie 
near the body of Beethoven : the graves of the 
two composers were separated by only two 
others. 

In the valuation of his property an item 
labelled “ some old music ’’ was priced at 10 
florins. This has been interpreted by bio¬ 
graphers, following Grove’s surmise, as refer¬ 
ring to his accumulated manuscripts, but these 
were still at Schober’s house. His effects, as a 
whole, were assessed at 63 florins. The ex¬ 
penses of his illness and funeral, and his debts, 
were together far more than the estimates 
usually given, amounting in fact to nearly 
1000 florins; but all were discharged by the 
following June through posthumous publica¬ 
tion fees. 

His death was a shattering blow, not only to 
his family, but to his friends and acquaint¬ 
ances ; in diary and letter they express their 
grief at the bereavement. Memorial poems 
were written by Bauernfeld, Mayrhofcr, Baron 
Sehlcchta, and by many obscure admirers. 

On 23 Dec. a memorial service was held at St. 
Augustine’s Church, at which a Requiem by 
Anselm Huttenbrenner was sung. A number 
of his friends, under the guidance of Grill- 
parzer. Jengcr and Schober, collected money 
to erect a munument for him ; part of the fund 
came from a concert given by Anna Frbhhch 
on 30 Jan. 1829, at the Philharmonic Society s 
hall. It included his own ‘ Miriam ’ and the 
Eb Trio, and the first finale from Mozart s 
‘ Don Giovanni ’. The monument, with 
Josef Dialer’s bust of Schubert, in bronze, 
was erected in the autumn of 1830 and 
was inscribed with Grillparzer’s notorious 
epitaph : 
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THF. ART OP MUSIC HERE ENTOMBED A RICH POSSESSION, 
BUT EVEN PAR FAIRER HOPES. 

PRASE SCHUBERT LIU HERE. 

BORN OS XXXI JANUARY MUCCXCVH. 

DIED OS XIX NOVEMBER MDCCCXXS III 
XXXI YEARS OP ACE. 

Biographical Sources.— Four biographical 
sketches were written by Schubert’s friends in 
1829. * Franz Schubert \ by Leopold Sonn- 
leithncr (‘ Philharmonic Society’s Monthly 
Report Feb.); * Recollections of Franz 

Schubert \ by Mayrhofer (* Neues Archiv 
Feb.); * On Franz Schubert ’, by Spaun. 
revised by Anton Ottenwalt (* Osterrci- 
chischcs Burgcrblatt Linz, Mar.-Apr.); * On 
Franz Schubert \ by Bauernfrld (* Wiener 
Zcitschrifi June). Schumann's journal, 

' Nruc Zeitschrift fur Musilcpublished four 
of Schubert's letters, two poems and the pass- 
age‘'My Dream’ in Feb. 1839, and four essays 
by Ferdinand Schubert entitled * From Franz 
Schubert's Life' between Apr. and May 1839. 
Schubert's enduring reputation drew remini¬ 
scences m the mid-years of the 19th century 
from Anselm Huttcnbrcnncr, written for 
Ferdinand Luib (1854), and from Anton 
Schindler, for the Cologne ‘ Musikzeitung ' 
U857). The first full-length biography was 
that of Kreissle von llcllhorn: * Franz Schu¬ 
bert ‘ \ ienna, 1863). Spaun’s essay, ‘Some 
Observations on the Schubert Biography of 
Kreissle von llellborn' (1864), deals with a 
preliminary sketch (iUOi). Krcisslc's work, 
for all its inaccuracies, is still useful for its 
ample picture of the Schubcrtian background. 
Two biographies which are not largely deriv- 
aiive are ‘ Franz Schubert: his Life and 
Work ’ by August Keisstnann (Berlin, 18731, 
an«l Sir George (.rove's article in the present 
Dictionary (151.4th editions). To-da\ these 
publications, considered purely as sources, 
have been superseded by the work of Otto 
Lrich Deutsch, who has amassed all extant 
Schubcrtian documents in * Franz Schubert: 
die Dokumcnte seines Lebens und Sc ha Urns ', 

Munich. 1913 enlarged English edition. 

* Schubert : a Documentary Biography ', 
London, 191(1). 

Post HUMOUS Publication. —The enormous 
quantity of unpublished work which Schubert 
Mt at his death eventually came into the 
|K>ssc.%Mon of Ferdinand, and he made cease¬ 
less elforts to secure its publication. Haslingcr 
paid him 3 «n» florins for the songs of the 
‘ Schwancngcsang ' cycle, which were pul» 
lished in May 1829; the sum makes nonsense 
of Lachncrs information to Grove that 
I laslinger paid Schubert only lod for each of 
the ' Winterrcisc ' songs, since the publisher is 
not likely to have paid Ferdinand nearly fifty 
tunes as much for each of the 4 Schwancn- 
gesang * songs. Other publications of 1829 
were songs Opp. 1 10, 112, 117 and the ‘ Trout ’ 
Quintet, Op. 114 (Czerny); songs Opp. , 23 . 


124 and the Sonata in Et» major, Op. 122 
(Pcnnauer); songs Opp. 115, 1,6, , tf(J 
(Lcidcsdorfj; Fantasy in F minor for piano¬ 
forte duct, Op. 103 (Diabelli); * Rondeau ' 
for pianoforte duct, Op. 107 (Artaria). At the 
end of the year, on 29 Nov., Ferdinand offered 
to Diabelli & Co. (later Spina & Co.) a large 
quantity of manuscripts comprising “ all the 
songs for solo voice with pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment ", pianoforte music and chamber 
works. The offer was accepted. The songs 
appeared between 1H30 and 1831 in fifty 
instalments under the general title • Nacli- 
gclassrne musikalischc Diclitungcn ', but the 
instrumental works were not so fortunate. 
Ihe list of publications grew shorter in 1830: 
a few songs, Opp. 12b, 129, 130 and 131 ; the 
Sonata in A major 1819), Op. 120; the two 
line ‘ Characteristic Marches ', Op. m ; the 
string Quartets in E> major (1813) and E 
major (1816), Op. 123. From then onwards, 
for over fifty years, there was a slow trickle of 
publication; the chief works being string 
Quartet in D minor (Czerny, 1831); 3 
Sonatas for pianoforte and violin, Op. 137 
1 Diabelli, 1836); ‘Grand Duo’, Op. 140, 
4 Impromptus, Op. 142, and the Iasi , 
Sonatas.(Diabelli, 1838); Symphony No. 9. 
m C major (Breitkopf & Hand, 1840); string 
Quartet in G major. Op. 161, and • Duo ’ for 
pianoforte and violin, Op. 1O2 (Spina, 1832 ; 
smug Quintet in C major, Op. ,(,3 Spina, 

B OcWi (, i> 166 Spina, 1834 . Mass 
!!‘ 1 ' ,8 <»5 • Symphony No. 8, in 

B minor Spina .867); Mass in A? major 
(.Sctimber, laic Spina, 1873). 

Diabelli's bulk purchases in 1830 Mill left 
Ferdinand with nearly all his brother's operas 
masses and symphonies; the works not in his 
possession were ‘Alfonso und Estrella' the 
original at Graz, Anna Milder', copy Mill at 
thr Komgstadi theatre in Berlin) and the 

r n '!r. ,r . S v n . ,>h,,n> (a ‘ <ira/ '- ,,r -Pilled 

in .'»35 «o Schumann, as editor of the ‘ Neue 
Zcttschn . , and on 26 Apr. a paragraph 
appeared ... the journal giving a list of ,!,«• 
works available to publishers. There was no 
immediate result, hut a few years later, when 
Schumann went to \ lenna, he visited Frrdi- 

7 v ? r * Da >- and saw for 

hi. is, If the piles of manuscript. T he outcome 
of this famous v.sa was the performance «.f the 
gnat C major Symphony at the Leipzig 
Cewandhaus, under Mendelssohn, on 3I .\, ar 

n .r . Ll P "l 8 r,nn of Urc i* ko Pf & Hand 

published the work (parts, 1840; score, 1849) 

paying Ferdinand .80 florins f or j,. p roic 4 '.j 

‘ hc Sy, ; phony ; »* ** ^ 
ttabencck (.842) and in Undon under 

bvlhen'i ,a f 44 V'7 r brOU * hl lo '"'thing 
by the blank refusal of orchestral players .0 

master ns difficulties at rehearsals. The f lrsl 

performance England wa$ a( Wjn<J 81 
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Castle, in 1844, by the private orchestra of 
Prince Albert, who had obtained the manu¬ 
script score and parts from Mendelssohn. 

The publication of a complete edition of 
Schubert’s works was carried out by Breitkopf 
& Hartel between 1885 and 1897. Their 
‘ Kritisch durchgeschcnc GesamUusgabe’con¬ 
tained 39 volumes, and in them, for the first 
time, appeared the operas, the early sym¬ 
phonies, over 200 songs and the smaller choral 
and pianoforte works. Supplementary volumes 
entitled * Revisionsbcricht ’ contain all Schu¬ 
bert’s sketches for instrumental works or songs 
then available ; of outstanding interest are those 
for the “Unfinished” Symphony of Oct. 1822. 

Posthumous Performance. — Schubert’s 
fame as a song-writer was firmly established 
in Austria and Germany, and soon spread 
to France and England; for many years it 
seemed as if it were to be the only reputation 
allowed him. One recalls Spaun's words to 
Bauernfcld in 1829: 

For all the admiration I have ({iven the dear departed 
for year*. I still feel that we shall never make a Mozart 
or a Haydn of him in instrumental and church com¬ 
positions, whereas in sons he is unsurpassed. 

There were occasional performances of his 
choral and chamber music in Vienna, of 
chamber music in Berlin (Opp. too and 114) 
and in Paris (Op. 99). Schumann was inde¬ 
fatigable in his praise and propaganda of 
instrumental works for which he had a prefer¬ 
ence, such as the C major Symphony or the 
Eb major pianoforte Trio; but even he was 
strangely unresponsive to the three fine 
sonatas of 1828 dedicated to him on publica¬ 
tion, indeed almost flippant about them. The 
operas were ignored; the performances of 
‘ Alfonso und Estrella' under Liszt, at Weimar, 
on 24 Jan. 1854, and of ’Die Verschworcnen’ 
at Frankfort o/M. on 29 Aug. 1861, were 
isolated cases, although the latter opera was 
well received and reported. Not until the 
impact of the Johann Hcllmesberger chamber 
concerts in Vienna in the 1860s, when the 
Octet and several string quartets were given, 
and of the performance of the " Unfinished ” 
Symphony, through Johann Hcrbeck’s en¬ 
thusiasm, in Vienna in 1865, was the musi¬ 
cal world of mid-19th-century Europe forced 
to the seemingly reluctant admission that in 
Schubert there was a master of the front rank. 
The impression was of slow and by no means 
unopposed growth; even as late as the 1920s 
it was possible for a critic to write of the 
“ dreary passage-work ” in the great C major 
Symphony. The new respect for Schuben in 
the 20th century is in part due to the realiza¬ 
tion that Beethoven’s way with sonata form is 
the supreme but not the sole way, and with 
that realization Schubert need no longer be 
considered as a mere offshoot from his great 
contemporary. 


An examination of Schubert’s instrumental 
music gains very little from strict categoriza¬ 
tion under headings such as Sontas, Quartets, 
etc., since the links between contemporaneous 
works in different media are closer, and a study 
of them more helpful, than those between early 
and mature works in the same medium. The 
songs, stage works and masses may be studied 
as separate groups, but it is proposed in the 
following survey to consider his instrumental 
work as falling into three natural sections, and 
to discuss each section as a whole. 

General Characteristics op the Music — 
The most familiar characteristic of Schubert’s 
style is his passing from minor mode to major 
and, but less frequently, from major to minor; 
the change may be smooth or abrupt, but it is 
usually an emotional change and derives from 
his song-writing. The emotions involved are 
not always so extreme as grief and joy; the 
major mode may indicate confidence, or 
consolation, or tenderness. Its origin and 
persistence in the songs is straightforward, but 
its permeation of his instrumental style is more 
complex. 

Allied to this characteristic is another, 
equally important, but still not sufficiently 
noticed : his continual use of the Neapolitan 
sixth — the first inversion of the flat super- 
tonic — and relationships based upon it. 
This, like the major-minor transition, had 
simple origins: it was initially a picturesque 
means of emphasizing the pathos of the minor 
mode ; but as the years passed, it became more 
and more part of his musical procedure. The 
third important aspect of his music is his 
fondness for passing, with little or no prepara¬ 
tion, into the key a major third below his 
tonic, as for instance in ' Nacht und Traume ’ 

(B major to G major). 1 This favourite shift 
may derive from the fact that his melodies 
centre so largely on the mediant of the scale, 
or on the mediant with a fall to the tonic. It 
is safe to say that if a dozen of his melodies 
were chosen at random, ten would show these 
tendencies. An awareness of these three 
fundamental processes gives an insight into 
the masterly way in which he handles his 
harmonic and tonal material. For with them, 
and with the added use of the standard dia¬ 
tonic progressions, the whole range of tonal 
colour in the chromatic scale was within his 
grasp, and he could pass freely between 
extreme keys, without real abandonment of his 
tonic. This again may be due to his song- 
writing ; in a song that must begin and end in 
the same key the urge to explore remote key* 
was not resisted even though there was only 
score of bars available. The key of D, ° 
instance, could be enriched thus: to the su 


ssflrsrfirJsiK 

iOtcd is the commonest. 
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dominant G; a drop of a third to Eb; a 
change to Ej minor; a modulation to Db; 
a change to the tonic minor, C$ minor ( = Db 
minor); a drop of a third to A, and so home 
to D. This is no invented scheme, but an 
analysis of the first 14 bare of * Stimme der 
Licbc Many examples from his songs could 
be given to illustrate these characteristics, 
alone or in combination, but the use of them in 
the instrumental music is more extended and 
quite as admirable. The slow movements of 
the Octet and the Bb pianoforte Trio arc 

T,ru° T ,hc mcUing bcau, y of ,hc major- 
third fall in key-centre; the same progression 
explains the famous "illogicality” at the 
start of the recapitulation in the finale of the 
C major Symphony, where the key of G 
P^«. L no : lo «hc expected tonic key, but to 
, ' .. I ,, kcy .' S< : hcmcs of ,hc movement of 
tin- Rehquic ’ Sonata and the two middle 
movements of the string Quintet derive from 
the Neapolitan chord in a striking manner: 
consider the quintet movements — (a) E 
major-F minor-E major, ( b) C major-D, 
major-C major. I he first page of the string 
Quartet in A minor shows the emotional rich¬ 
ness which he could embody in his minor- 
major change. 

Such instances could be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. I lis variation and vitali/ation of 
wfiat might have been mere formulae are 
perennially fresh and admirable — the ele¬ 
ment of surprise is seldom absent. The 
ultimate retention of the tonic, already 
referral to, gives his second-subject passages 
great interest. His real orthodoxy here. that 
is, the use of the dominant key, is remarkable 
m view of the range of tonalities involved. In 
the first movement of the string Quartet in 
U maj ° r ,h ? U " f * a J° r tonality is established by 
excursions into B,, G minor and Vs ; in the 
corresponding section of the 1 Grand Duo ’ 
Neapolitan tonality —- Ab — introduces the 
orthodox dominant, G. in which the music 
eventually proceeds. This is the secret of I,is 
power in modulation - it » always alive and 
fascinating, but never uncontrolled or rootless. 

is.ir* s I “| ,0n t0 , lhcsc l Mr ‘ ona l Character- 
s ics, Schubert took over from the harmony of 

the period the augmented sixth (in both the 
German and the " French " forms., and 
the diminished seventh. He used both 
frequency : tfi c first, perhaps most notably, at 

fit. ,OS r C .K 0f ; hC dcvdopmcnt ««>on in the 
n fl ° f ,hc . C ,, 1 ,a J°r Symphony; the second, 
among a bewildering number of possible 
examples may be seen at its most poetic in the 

7 , , an< * ,s resolved ” inerclv bv a 
single held C in the bass. * V 

"‘'V* «" =>chi«c by ,hc sponuneou. 
us.on of these elements can be studied in the 
second verse of ‘ Pause • in the • Scheme 
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Mullerin ’ cycle, and this easy mastery of 
harmonic colour, flexible and unerring, signi¬ 
fies the born stylist; it is an aspect of his work 
whose lucidity has warred against its closer 
study. 

Schubert's lyricism and harmonic felicity 
have never been assailed, but it is otherwise 
with his treatment of sonata form. The 
derogation is standardized: lie is diffuse, 
prolix, episodic, repetitive, and so forth. It 
has been remarked that this viewpoint is 
modified to-day because the words " com¬ 
pared with Beethoven " are missing from that 
catalogue. In this connection Richard Capcll 
says: K 

Ti ‘onceimaiionof ihc Beethoven son.la. 
Uie u.trllec tual vehemence and variety, dine ,«re nui 
qualities of wmu form : they are Beethoven’* own. 

This is not to suggest that Schubert would 
have been wiser to abandon the form; it was 
his habitual mode of expression and he leaned 
heavily upon it. As we examine the work of 
fits maturity it becomes clear that as the 
content grew more individual the form grew 
more conventional. He always produced the 
four-movement scheme; he never inverted 
the order of slow movement and scherzo; his 
firsc movements were, without exception, 
orthodox -,i would be unthinkable for him 
to open with a set of variations or a fugue ; his 
finales were light-hearted, suggesting, as 
Krernlc says the last dance of the evening”. 
But it would be unfair not to enumerate the 
ways in which he gave to his sonata form 
significance and individuality: 

min t l W0fold P r «entation of his 

mam theme, which is more significant of 

ibrn^Vv 1 UC, m C Upon hU Work 'ban chance 
hematic resemblances. Very few of his first 

movements lack this feature. The second 

presentation is usually more complex than the 

first, or differs in some way from it, and in 

ZTZ W m‘ ,hC ^ agC them 

grows more elaborate; compare the Sonata in 

; ,najor (,tf t ,6 > w, *b the string Quartet in 

presentation ^ f ' hC rccapi ‘ulation the first 

wo?ks ,S ° f,cn 0mmcd ’ 35 in both those 

(2) I here is the omission of his opening 

ofhU a |im m" ,hC ,CCa ' mula '"'" : fou? 
ot his first movements show this formal 

departure, every one of them a masterpiece- 
nhl ^ a H ncUsa, V <'«*>), the B minor Sym- 

C S? Sona,a5 in A minor and 
C major 18*5;. ih c delayed appearance of 
the mam theme makes for a powerful coda. 

ments if h fi!de“r^ ,nCOrp0raUOn in, ° his move¬ 
ments of independent material from the intro¬ 
ductions, as in the Offer ,1.- 
•Alfonso und Estrella’, ihe C mlio^? ,0 
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theme proper, as in the G major string 
Quartet, the string Quintet and the E ? major 
Trio; in the development section these intro¬ 
ductory themes often acquire the same import¬ 
ance as the main theme. The Symphony, in 
particular, uses this incorporation to such 
superb effect that the opening horn theme of 
the introduction is in reality the mainspring 
of the movement. 

(4) The abrupt stroke by which Schubert 
introduces his second subjects, for example in 
the B minor Symphony, has been noticed by all 
commentators; it is clearly designed as a foil 
to the lyric quality of what follows. Less 
attention has been paid to the careful transi¬ 
tion by which he le^ds back to the recapitula¬ 
tion. This is never abrupt, never perfunctory 
and sometimes, as in the famous horn passage 
in the slow movement of the C major Sym¬ 
phony, of the very stuff of poetry. 

(5) In his slow movements recapitulations 
acquire formal unity by incorporating pattern- 
work from the middle sections of the move¬ 
ment ; many of the sonatas show this process, 
in particular No. 6, in Eb major, and No. 19, 
in C minor. 

(6) His practice of announcing the opening 
theme of a movement in bare octaves is an 
arresting device, and one which characterizes 
the first period of his maturity. The first 
important example is the start of the “ Un¬ 
finished ” Symphony. The practice persisted 
throughout the next three years : every work, 
except the A minor string Quartet, begins in 
this manner. Not until the Sonata in D major 
was this “ unison ” opening abandoned, al¬ 
though it reappears in the Eb Trio and, most 
notably, in the C major Symphony. The bare 
theme gives distinction to the opening bars, 
and its subsequent clothing in the development 
section fires Schubert at once, and with 
dramatic results — as can be seen in the 
Sonata in A minor (Op. 143). 

(7) His early works exhibit the practice (not 
entirely without precedent) of beginning the 
recapitulation in the subdominant key. The 
many critics who have pointed this out go on 
to say that it was to save trouble: no new 
process of modulation is necessary to bring the 
second subject into the tonic key. Schubert 
avoiding the trouble of modulation ! They 
might have looked a little farther, and found 
that in most cases there arc modifications 
which make the idea of trouble-saving 
ridiculous. It has been said that the practice 
is found in early works, but even the C major 
Symphony finale, after its blaze of Eb tonality, 
hints at an F major («.*. subdominant) 
recapitulation. 

One other feature of his work is of interest 
and importance: the way in which he used 
various external stimuli to excite his creative 
faculty, thereby producing most characteristic 


music. The word “ external " must be inter¬ 
preted cautiously, as will be seen. The 
stimulus is clearly external in the case of the 
words of a poem. So it is, too, when it comes 
from the nature of his medium, and this effect 
can be seen again and again; the opening 
bars of his major works seem almost to hover 
— Schubert broods with delight over his 
medium, evoking all kinds of tone-colour and 
imagery from his new choice. This is bound 
up with (3) above ; think of the poetry in the 
first pages of the works quoted there: compare 
them with the starkly direct openings of the 
finales, when the medium has lost its novelty. 
These stimuli are also found in the exalted 
style he adopts for works in sonata form 1 ; 
in the transition from the intensely dramatic to 
the purely lyrical (another subtle Mozartian 
influence); in extreme modulations — especi¬ 
ally in Neapolitan shifts: the development 
sections of the first movement and the scherzo 
of the C major Symphony both gain enormous 
impetus by the sudden plunge into Ab after 
the expositional close in G. But he will seek 
stimulus from the very nature of music itself. 
How often, when his initial impulse is ex¬ 
hausted, does he seem to take a breath, gather 
his forces and hammer out a fortissimo passage 
whose ornate decoration, or rhythmic vigour, 
will lead him to some worth-while path. It is 
pointless to give examples, since nearly all his 
movements provide them, but the method is 
very obvious in the F minor Fantasy for piano¬ 
forte duet, and in the slow movement of the 
G major string Quartet. 

In conclusion a word may be added on his 
counterpoint. To draw attention to his 
deficiency in this branch of musical technique 
is a commonplace of criticism ; what remains, 
in this day, to be said about it ? Only that the 
notion of his being deficient in contrapuntal 
manipulation is indefensible; or that he 
excelled in the combination of melodies, each 
satisfying in itself, and having, in combination, 
so much of beauty. What is meant, of course, 
is that he never used contrapuntal texture lor 
large stretches of his instrumental work. I nc 
fact is that such a texture was uncongenial 
to him; the degree of self-consciousness 1 
implies, of weighing this point against that,0 
sheer technical manipulation, was altogct c 
foreign to his procedure. His work is com¬ 
pletely devoid of such academic contrivance 
as augmentation, diminution, inversion ana 
on, all the devices which, as one eminent 
critic has said, belong to the “ nursery appar 
atus of composition Nor is it to be ^udcrca 
at, when, to him, melody was the predominai 
ing element in music, and true counterp 

* HU approach lo ihe Impromp^. * nd E jj 5 ' l 'f 
humbler form., U much more ' n, ^*'t viou , that 
external evidence were lacking. «* ** c c huroa nn 
Op. 142 U no M dismembered sonata as be 
surmised. 
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would be the negation of this ideal. For close 
contrapuntal treatment he substituted figur¬ 
ative pattern-work, and the skill and invention 
he displayed in this has not received its due 
appraisal. The effect, as sound, of these 
passages — the recapitulation in the slow 
movement of the string Quintet may be 
instanced — gives the same intellectual satis¬ 
faction as contrapuntal tissue, but the melodic 
element is unobscured. On the occasions when 
formal demands compel him to use counter¬ 
point in exltnso, in the masses for instance, the 
result is mediocre; spontaneity is killed and 
the music is uncharacteristic. 

Music for the Theatre.— The failure of 
Schubert’s operas to hold the stage, or, in some 
cases, even to win a hearing, must be attributed 
to his librettos. Not only were these, with the 
possible exception of * Die Verschworenen 
theatrically lifeless, but their pedestrian verse 
failed to inspire him to any sustained great¬ 
ness. The characters of the plays were mere 
puppets, the dramatic contrivance unbeliev¬ 
ably lame, and they were matched by Schubert 
with a music which is mainly in his *• second- 
best " vein, now and then insipid, though 
more often, especially in the later work, 
thoroughly characteristic. Not that his music 
is undramatic — rather the reverse: it could 
be stigmatized as melodramatic at times, and 
the trick of the ** trumpets-ofT-stage " inter¬ 
ruption is tiresomely overworked. But there 
is resource, endless resource, and an astound¬ 
ing assurance in his balance of stage mood and 
movement against the development of his 
orchestral themes. As we proceed from * Des 
I eufcls Lustschloss * to the final operas, there 
is the clear evolution of his own operatic style : 
the music grows in colour, fluidity and scope. 
It is unlike the evolution in his songs or instru¬ 
mental work ; it lielongs entirely to this un¬ 
known sphere of his music. There u an 
extending use, for example, of richly accom¬ 
panied recitative, which is quite his own: 
figuration grows more complex and weaves 
between von e and on hestra, as in the duets tor 
rlortnda and Maragond (*Fierrabras\No. 9), 
or for Alfonso and Estrella (' Alfonso und 
Estrella \ No. 12), quite unlike anything in the 
songs. | he exordia and ritornelli, negligible 
in early work, achieve the same individuality 
and importance as in the late songs, until in 
Fierrabras there is a movingly sensitive music 
where an A major passage which heralds the 
scene between King Karl and his daughter 
Emma, is beautifully modified in the orchestra 
when fierrabras enters and gazes in enraptured 
silence on the princess; surely the first Blitk 
in opera ! 

His handling of the orchestra, competent in 
Lustschloss', grows in skill and boldness until 
it has the true Schubertian quality which is 
known chiefly from the * Rosamunde ’ music 
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and the last two symphonies, a quality which 
was no *' clairvoyant ’* visitation, but the out¬ 
come of his endless experiment and explora¬ 
tion of possibility in the operas. Unlike the 
orchestra of his early symphonies, which was 
ordained by seminary or domestic resources, 
the orchestra of his operas acknowledged no 
limitations; lie scored for full woodwind and 
from the first used three trombones. There is 
much “ nature ” music in the operas — winds, 
storms, floods, night and morning scenes, and 
in all of them the orchestral painting is vivid. 
' Alfonso und Estrella ’ opens in the very early 
morning : soft shakes on flute and strings, and 
phrases for the oboe, depict the scene. The 
loveliest passage in all his operas closes Act 1 
of * fierrabras': it is night, and Emma appears 
at a lighted balcony, while Eginhardt seren¬ 
ades her from below. The whole of the music 
is fragrant with the atmosphere of this night in 
a garden of Spain, with the clarinet breathing 
its love-song above the plucked strings: 



■ ue device. 
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whereby a striking word is translated into apt 
musical figuration for his accompaniments is 
found in the opera* also. As an example: the 
word schlcichc (creep) in Olivia's aria 
from * Die f reundr von Salamanka ' (No. 4 . 
is depicted by a slow chromatic rise and fall in 
the strings. oUinaio — a perfect musical sug- 
gestion of slow footsteps. To come upon this 
ana in the early operas is like coming upon 
Orctrhcn in the early songs; it is the first 
appearance of the authentic voice amidst 
efficient mediocrity. Mayrhofer touched 
Schubert to finer issues, and this two-act 
5/figi/xc/ is full of interesting work ; there is 
even a U interreise * pathos in the D minor 
"’•el lor Olivia and Alonso (No. 14). 

fy Mayrhofer, was not 
finished ; of all the dramatic work before t«ai 
tins IS the finest. So excellent is it that the 
sometimes ascribed date of iH,q may 
correct, particularly as the work is of the same 
substance and spirit as the Mayrhofer songs of 
that period. Noteworthy points of orchestra¬ 
tion are the use of two cellos to accompany 
Krosuss aria (No. 2) and the employment of 
Jou T trombones m the following chorus. 
Accompanied recitative, richly Schubertian, 
pervades the work ‘Die Zwillingsbruder 1 
and Die Zauberharfe' are largely negligible; 
the librettos gave Schubert no chance at all! 

I he latter work consists of five Mtlodramtn and 
four choruses (of knights, troubadours, etc.) 
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and it is pathetic to see the effort wasted on 
such rubbish. Both works have worthy over¬ 
tures ; the second is famous as the ‘ Rosa- 
munde * overture, the other, which uses a 
theme appearing again in the first movement 
of the string Quartet in G minor, deserves 
revival. 

‘ Alfonso und Estrella ’ was said to be Schu¬ 
bert’s favourite opera; its period, 1821-22, is 
sufficient guarantee of its consistently good 
level, but few of its “ numbers ” rise above it. 
The music associated with Adolfo — the 
conventional villain — is the best, his im¬ 
passioned aria in Eb minor (Act II) being the 
finest thing in the work. Perhaps the most 
important fact connected with this opera is 
that Schubert took the melody of Troila’s song 
at the opening of Act II, ‘Das Lied vom 
VN olkcnmadchen ', and used it again six years 
later as No. 19 of 4 YVintcrreise ’ (‘Tau- 
schung ’). Whether this use was conscious or 
otherwise, the fact is remarkable. The words 
of Troila’s song clearly show the link : 

Er folgte ihrer Stimmc Rufen 

und stieg den rauhen Pfad hinan. 

Sic tanrte uber Felsenstufen 

durch dunklc Schlundc Icichi ihm vor. . . . 

The one-act Singspiel 4 Die Vcrschworcncn * 
is dramatically possible, and the music subtly 
reflects the atmosphere of the play. The sad 
little ‘ Romanze ’ of Helene, the ensemble 
where Udolin tells the knights of their wives’ 
vow (a delicious finger-to-lip quality in this 
passage), the puzzlement of the ladies, symbol¬ 
ized by a sinuous melody in the violins, and 
the vivacious play on “ fur dich ” and “ fur 
mich ” in the ariettas for the Count and 
Countess, all these are too good to warrant 
continued disregard. 

In ‘ Ficrrabras ’ there is little negligible 
work: page after page reveals the greater 
Schubert. One or two of the fine things in the 
opera have been mentioned. Others are the 
unaccompanied chorus " O tcures Vaterland ” 
(No. 14), used in the introduction of the over¬ 
ture, and the outstanding arias for Fierrabras 
(No. fib) and Florinda (No. 13), which could 
both find a place in the concert repertory. 
Schubcrtians will be interested in this theme 
from the former aria : 


Bassoons 



His last work for the stage, the celebrated 
‘ Rosamundc ’ music, is mainly instrumental; 
had it been otherwise the feeble libretto would 
have entombed it, excellent though it is. The 
melodics of these ballets and act-tunes, and 
their poetic orchestration, so completely 
individual, are additional revelations of the 
Schubert of the B minor Symphony. Together 
these works herald the first period of his 


maturity which culminated in * Winterreise \ 
Two things call for comment: the melody of 
the Bb act-tune was used as the basis of the 
slow movement of the string Quartet in A 
minor and, in a much modified version, for the 
Impromptu, Op. 142 No. 3 ; the second trio of 
this act-tune derives from the 1816 song 4 Der 
Leidende \ By some queer chance the first 
act-tune, one of the composer’s masterpieces, 
has disappeared from the concert-room. 

Songs.— One reason for the abiding popu¬ 
larity of the Schubert songs is simple: what¬ 
ever other elements may or may not be present 
in them, the primary essential, the melodic 
clement — or, to put it plainly, an attractive 
and singable tune — is rarely absent. A 
second and deeper reason for their appeal is 
that they are firmly grounded, in idiom and 
procedure, in the “ symphonic ” period of 
music, say from 1770 to 1830. One has only 
to think of such songs as 4 Halt! \ 4 Auf dem 
Flusse ' or 4 Der Zwerg ’, with their exposition 
and development of thematic fragments, to 
realize that as long as this period remains the 
most congenial to the majority of listeners, so 
will his songs with it. 

From the first the Schubert song was prac¬ 
tically without ancestry; even before 4 Gret- 
chen am Spinnrade ’ he was writing passages 
which have no precedent. Songs there 
certainly were before him, and in his youth he 
modelled his own efforts on those of men such 
as Zumstccg and Rcichardt. Many of 
Mozart’s and Beethoven’s songs, considered as 
music, are superior to his own earlier efforts. 
The miracle he achieved was to match with a 
reality of music poetry whose depth of human 
emotion would have appeared to the older 
masters as rendering it unsuitable for song. 
Mozart comes nearest to Schubert; it is 
customary to quote 4 Das Vcilchcn ' as an 
example, but far more to the point is the 
lovely 4 Abcndempfindung \ Two factors 
helped Schubert: the late 18th-century 
outburst of German lyric poetry, whose out¬ 
standing exponent is Goethe, and the estab¬ 
lishment of the pianoforte with its inexhaustible 
possibilities of picturesque comment. 

The poets of his songs range from Goethe, 
Schiller and Heine at one end of the scale to 
versifying friends like Mayrhofcr and Sehobcr 
at the other. This catholic choice is taken to 
indicate that Schubert had no taste, but when 
he chose to set a poem, he did so not to show 
his literary judgment, but because of its 
potentialities for music.' The way in which he 
absorbed the quality of a poem and produced 
that exact quality in music can be appreciated 
when one turns the pages of his poets, ol 

' The ready and sympathetic audience of the Schu- 
bertiad* must not be overlooked in this connec ®n ; 
Schubert obviously favoured the poem with a m e 
in the last stanza, even in the last line : <f. Erlkomg . 

* Der Wanderer \ * Der Doppelganger . etc. 
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Goethe or Heine for instance; the swift 
lyricism and movement of the one, the pith and 
imagery of the other, are perfectly embodied 
in his music. His songs — 600 or so in number 

— fall into four main groups: the simple 
strophic song in which each verse is sung to the 
same music ; the “ inodificd-strophic ” song 
in which his endless variety defies classification 

— examples are * Lachcn und Wcincn \ * Das 
Ziigenglocklcin ’; the durchkomponiat song in 
which the various melodies and interpolated 
recitatives arc welded together by the basically 
unchanging accompaniments, as in * Die 
jungc Xonne ’ or ‘ Aullbsung '; and finally 
the " opcratic-sccna ” type of song, such as 
‘ Kriegcrs Alinung ’, containing separate 
sections of different tempo and mood, of 
which his own sccna, Katchen’s aria from 
’ Dcr vierjahrige Posten ’, may be quoted as a 
prototype. 

The refinement of later song composers in 
their attention to the poet's text, and in their 
balance of interest between voice and piano¬ 
forte, is instinctive rather than conscious with 
Schubert. 1 lit lyric and harmonic vitality and 
his spontaneous reaction to the stimulus of the 
poet's emotional or visual appeal gives an al¬ 
most abandoned quality to the music he poured 
out. Sometimes, as in ' An Schwagcr Kronos 
• he result is overpoweringly convincing; else¬ 
where, as in ‘ Die Gcbuschc * or 1 Fullc dcr 
I.iebe ’, the effect is less happy. Hut always 
there is the firm grasp of the essential. Schu¬ 
bert s periphery may sweep beyond or not quite 
reach out to that of the |»oet, but it encircles 
the same central point. One perceives it in 
that quality of his famous songs which must 
be called by the overworked word - atmo¬ 
sphere The very first bar of * Irn Abend- 
rot ,' An die Musik ' or * Nacht und Traume ' 
takes us to the heart of the poem. Nor need 
the " atmosphere " be one of abstraction or 
rapture; the light-hearted ‘ An die Laute ’ or 
the complacent ' Dcr hinsainc ' illustrate the 
point equally well. 

Schubert’s melodies, particularly in his 
songs arc the most individual and revealing 
ol all the factors in his work. Of infinite 
variety and grace, they have a quality of 
pathos, of direct appeal, which is a reflection 
of the sweetness and sensitivity of his own 
nature. They arc often based on juxtaposition 
ol tonic and dominant chords as in * Wohin? ’ 
and ‘ Dcr grcisc Kopf»; the phrase built on a 
tailing dominant seventh is associated in his 
mind with weariness or grief — it is so used in 
U anderers Xachtlicd * (I) and the first of the 
Harpers songs; the little figure sung at the 
start of ‘ Fruhlingsglaubc ’ appears repeatedly 
whenever blissful contemplation of nature 
engrosses both poet and composer. The use of 
sequence is flexible and discreet as is shown bv 
Lngcduld * and ' .An Sylvia in the latter 


song the opening phrase is given a sequential 
treatment which is exquisite. 

His accompaniments are celebrated for 
their graphic reinforcement of the inner mean¬ 
ing of the poem, or of the external details of 
the poet’s scene. He seems inexhaustible in 
contriving grateful pianistic figures to illus¬ 
trate moving or glinting water, wind or the 
shimmer of stars. Again and again he devises 
in his accompaniments a music which derives 
from both aspects of the poem and achieves 
thereby a powerful synthesis of which the 
poetry alone is incapable — the ranging 
arpeggios of • Auflosung ’ or the heartbreak in 
the gusty diminished sevenths of * Die Stadt ' 
demonstrate his power in this direction. The 
preludes of his songs can be remarkably apt; 
the most beautifully poised entry in them all 
is in * Gammed ', and how the opening bars 
depict the glory and contentment of the 
morning! The introductory chords of 
Goethe’s * An den Mond ’ (II) cloud the A? 
tonality and prepare the listener for the 
" Nebclglanz ’" of the poet's address to the 
moon. Hut the last word has not been said 
ab°"t the Schubert song when its melody, 
accompaniment, atmosphere — all the lovely 
externals of his music — have been surveyed. 
1'here vet remains the ineffable quality of 
textual illumination to which pur|>osc all these 
factors are bent. Consider Heine's * Dcr 
Doppclganger \ “ The night is still ” says 
the poet *• the streets deserted ", but there 
needs, in fact, no ghost to remind him of his 
anguish on " so many nights long ago *’. 
Schubert sets the opening words to a falling 
B minor phrase low in the compass of the 
voice; the final agony is implicit in this 
phrase, and it rings out at the end in a florid 
version an octave higher. Similar examples 
abound in the mature songs. There is the 
way in which the pure diatonic harmony at 
the start of * Du bist die Ruh ' is tinged with 
colour as the poet turns from " du bist " to 

. J ch I wc '!» c Thc opening phrase of 
An die hntferntc ' poses a question : " Have 
I lost thee? ”, and it is introduced by an 
enigmatic diminished seventh, it has an 
entirely different quality when it recurs later 
„ 5 r a ,,ctl ' ivr C major chord to the words 
Ail my songs cry to thee The refinement 
by "h.ch «»»e main key of ‘ Dass sie hier 
gewesen is held back to coincide with the 
poet s main statement is well known, but the 
device is used as notably in • Gruppc aus don 
I artarus , in which the whole discordant 
opening seems to prepare for thc awful word 
of doom1; and in ‘ Grcnzen dcr Mcnschhcit \ 
where the key of the song is reserved for the 
deelaranon of man's humility. On songs such 
as these Ins fame rests; but his stature is as 
surely revealed tn the numerous tiny songs, 
page-long creauons, few without touches of 
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sublimity, where, with the most modest means, 
he can encompass greatness in a score of bars. 

The Masses. —Schubert's six masses occupy 
a secondary place in the esteem of the Schu- 
bertian, and an even humbler one in the 
repertory of the choral societies. This state of 
affairs is no doubt due to the inferiority of the 
four early settings; but in view of many 
excellences in the last two a deeper reason 
must be sought for this low estimation. What 
did the words of the mass mean to Schubert ? 
It is impossible in considering the question to 
overlook these facts: that his brother, Ignaz, 
was a professed freethinker; that his intim¬ 
ates, Schwind ami Baucrnfcld, were both 
deeply influenced by the notoriously unortho¬ 
dox theologian \\ cintridt; that a letter from 
Ferdinand Walcner to Schubert starts with a 
musical quotation above the words “ Credo 
in unum Deum ” and continues “ Not you, 
I know well enough, but you will believe 
this . . .’*. The conclusion is inescapable 
tha tno inner compulsion drove Schubert to 
compose music for these sacred words, a con¬ 
clusion borne out by the quality of most of the 
music. It is perfunctory; the ponderous 
phrases of the “ Credo ** arc disposed of in a 
business-like way which is almost ridiculous, 
hurried along by the chorus as if they were 
meaningless syllables in which Schubert had 
no interest — the unconscious revenge, per¬ 
haps. of the bored choir-boy. The texture is 
mainly homophonic, and the music is kept 
going by bold harmonic shifts rather than by 
classic contrapuntal procedure. All six settings 
are cast in a formal mould with only slight 
variation, as if Schubert would not rouse him¬ 
self to think afresh, or explore new possi¬ 
bilities, when the occasion arose. The 
“ Kyric " is in ternary form, the only real 
extension of the third section occurring in the 
Eb major Mass; the " Gloria ” is always a 
vigorous, rhythmic movement, with fugal 
treatment of " Cum Sancto Spiritu ” in four 
A* masses (Nos. 1, 3, 5 and 6); the 
" Credo " opens with a theme of some dis¬ 
tinction, frequently used in the course of the 
movement; the " Sanctus ” is built on a triple 
harmonic sequence, usually chromatic, and 
powerfully so in the last two works; the 
“ Bencdictus ” is for solo voices, and both 
“ Sanctus ” and “ Bencdictus ” close with the 
same bright, cheerful setting of the “ Osanna ”: 
the “ Agnus Dei ” is in a minor key, more 
thoughtful and complex than the rest of the 
mass, and changing to the major key for the 

Dona nobis pacem ”. 

The sections of the mass which moved 
Schubert arc the “ Incarnatus cst ”, the 
“ Crucifixus ” and the “ Agnus Dei ”, and 
this is what one might expect from an emo¬ 
tional, rather than a spiritual approach to the 
words. Throughout the early masses his 


sensibility is evident in these places, until in 
the Ab major Mass the “ Incarnatus ” is a 
grand harmonic adventure and the “ Cruci¬ 
fixus ” poignant and moving. But he sur¬ 
passes all previous work in the settings of these 
words in the Eb Mass. The “ Incarnatus ” of 
this work shows no brooding over the miracle 
of Incarnation as in Beethoven’s awed pages; 
Schubert's mind is on the stable at Bethlehem, 
and the music is a lullaby, a cradle-song of 
the Virgin. The “ Crucifixus ” moves with 
pathetic harmonies over rhythmic fluctuations 
which suggest bewilderment at the cruelty of 
the spectacle rather than a realization in music 
of the Deed of Atonement. The finest and 
most touching pages in the Mass occur in the 
fugal “ Agnus Dei ” ; the theme of this section 
has an extraordinarily embryonic appearance 
in the "Gloria" unlike anything elsewhere in 
the composer’s work. 

A few points which concern individual 
masses may be noted in conclusion. The 
F major Mass was revised in 1815, and Schu¬ 
bert wrote a new fugal treatment of the “ Dona 
nobis ". The G major Mass was scored for 
strings; the wind and drum parts were 
added later by Ferdinand. This Mass was 
published in 1846 by Berra of Prague as the 
work of one Robert Fiihrer; Ferdinand 
exposed the imposture. The Bb major Mass 
was published by Haslingcr as Op. 141 in 
1838; the dedication to Josef Spendou is 
Ferdinand's, not the composer’s. Some years 
after the composition of the C major Mass, 
Schubert added parts for trumpets and drums, 
and before the publication of the Mass in 1825 
oboes were also added ; a second setting of the 
" Benedictus ”, for chorus, was composed in 
Oct. 1828. The Ab major Mass was revised 
later by the composer: both versions arc 
extant. 

Instrumental Music (1810-19). — If 
"Trout” Quintet be taken as the culminating 
point of Schubert's approach to maturity, and 
hence the year of its composition as a con¬ 
venient dividing-line between early and 
mature work, his remarkable facility 
apparent. By 1819 he had written 6 sym¬ 
phonies, 13 sonatas, 14 string quartets, 4 
masses, 10 stage works, 4 sonatas for piano¬ 
forte and violin, many small instrumental and 
choral works, and nearly 400 songs. On the 
whole the early works arc pleasant and lightly 
felt, not without trivialities and redundances, 
but predominantly lyrical and full of a 
spontaneity which Schubert, fortunately, 
never checked. They arc not so strongly 
derivative as many commentators suggest; 
it would be surprising if they contained no 
traces of Haydn, Mozart, early Beethoven or 
Rossini, but from the first an individuality is 
present in which these resemblances arc 
irrelevant. 
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The six symphonies are unequal works and 
show no progressive excellence. No. 4, in C 
minor, is better known than it deserves owing 
to its somewhat catchpenny title “ Tragic ”; 
only the grave beauty of its slow movement 
warrants its performance to-day. The 
supreme example is No. 5, in B> major, which 
is not only graced by abundant melody, but 
exhibits the formal perfection which is char¬ 
acteristic of his early work; its finale is a 
worthy conclusion to the fine preceding move¬ 
ments. In no other symphony is the interest 
so sustained throughout, except possibly in the 
other B? major symphony, No. 2, which ranks 
next to it in worth. The last of the early 
symphonies, No. 6, in C major, may well be 
left in obscurity. Its chief interest for the 
student lies in its last pages, which contain 
astonishingly prophetic hints at the finale of 
the great C major Symphony. 

1 he sonatas are more modest in scope than 
the symphonies, but second only to them in 
interest. The first two are typical beginner's 
work ; Schubcit was not then capable of the 
strong lyrical sweep which binds his move¬ 
ments into organic wholes : these movements 
are mosaics. The third Sonata, published in 
1H43 as ‘5 Klavicrstucke', represents a big 
step forward, not least in its charming slow 
movement. 1817 was an important year in 
the development of the composer's pianoforte 
style; five complete sonatas date from the 
year. Of outstanding interest are No. 6, in 
K> major, and No. 8, in B major. All these 
sonatas show his defects an occasional 
clumsiness in the lay-out of the music for key¬ 
board, awkward passag«-s for the left hand, 
rhythmic monotony: but their merit lies in 
the fresh modulations, the unfailing melody, 
the emotional range — from blissful content¬ 
ment {Andante of the H major Sonata) to 
pensive melancholy (Andante mollo of the E> 
major Sonata). The crown of these early 
sonatas is Op. 120, whose exact elate is un¬ 
known. Everything which he had hitherto 
attempted lie achieved in this perfect little 
work, variety, a light touch and endearing 
melody to grace the whole. 

A similar progress marks the string quartets, 
although none of them is so fine as the ** Steyr" 
Sonata, and the earliest specimens are 
negligible in a way that the earliest sonatas 
are not. The " mosaic ” effect is obvious: 
ideas, charming in themselves, arc taken up 
and dropped without any attempt at fusion. 
Not until we reach the Quartet in G minor 
(18'5) the finest of the series — do we get 
the consistency and breadth which result from 
an excited imagination. This unity is even 
more marked in the next Quartet, in E major, 
(1U16), although musically it is not the equal 
of its predecessor. The excellent minuets (so 
called, but they arc scherzos in style) arc short, 


pithy and transparently scored — there is a 
piquant example in the string Quartet in Eb 
major; this movement, incidentally, is placed 
before the slow movement, but by his pub¬ 
lisher, not Schubert. The trios are full of a 
Schubcrtian tunefulness, and in the G minor 
Quartet the section foreshadows the “ Minu- 
etto " of the later A minor Quartet. The high 
standard of the finales of these quartets is 
notable: in the middle reaches of the last 
movement of the G minor Quartet there is 
some first-rate work. 

Of more account than the string quartets are 
the four sonatas for pianoforte and violin, 
which belong to this period. It is surely time 
that the vagaries of Diabelli and Spina were 
ignored, and these works called, as Schubert 
called them, " Sonatas They share the 
overflowing lyricism and spontaneity of their 
companion-works, but their individual merit 
is a richer use of subject-matter. The minuets 
are substantial, and the slow movements have 
a deeper emotion and a more characteristic 
poetry. In the Andante tnolto of the Sonata in 
A major (1817) we have the finest movement 
in the whole of his early work, and its force 
and beauty were approached only by the 
" Trout " Quintet. This Quintet stands as 
the consummation of Schubert's early art; 
the lyrical glow, the clarity of instrumentation, 
the masterly thematic development, all these 
are scattered throughout the symphonies, 
sonatas, quartets. The " Trout " Quintet 
gathers them into one vital whole, and there 
emerges Schul>ert's personal style. The years 
were to bring depth below depth into his work, 
but nothing externally more typical. 

I.NSTRI MENTAI. Ml SIC (iBzO - 2?). — Tile 
' Quartettsatz written in Dec. 1820, begins 
a new phase in the composer’s work. With the 
one exception of the sketched E minor Sym¬ 
phony the next seven years produced a series 
of masterpieces marked by an intense lyricism, 
a chromatic modulation which, for all its 
spontaneity, has lieen shown to move within 
an inherent tonal system, an absorbed 
attention to textural detail and an imagination 
which frequently ignores formal demands, 
sometimes so wilfully that it defeats its own 
object and tires instead of charming. Acad¬ 
emic devices such as the fugato, clalroratcly 
worked canon or invertible counterpoint, all 
of which can be found dutifully appearing in 
his early work, arc quickly abandoned ; but 
his treatment of subject-matter grows more 
powerful and attains a poetry and emotion 
unknown in the early period. As a typical 
movement, one which eml>odies all these 
features, the * Quartettsatz ' stands fittingly at 
the start of these years. The key-scheme of the 
exposition shows, for the first time, that tonal 
structure which Schubert was to find so con¬ 
genial ; the C minor and G major tonalities 
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which bracket the section are fairly orthodox, 
but they enclose a second-subject stretch in 
the key of Ab major. His later use of the 
medium, in which cello and first violin are 
always given the dominating parts, is seen in 
this movement; and in the demands made on 
the players Schubert is clearly no longer 
bound by the modest standard of the family 
quartet. A 42-bar fragment of an AndanU 
(Ai» major, 3-4) exists. It is a fascinating 
sketch, and the music promises all manner of 
things without realizing any. What he might 
have achieved can be seen by comparing the 
equally fascinating sketches with the com¬ 
pleted movements, in the next unfinished work 
of importance — the Symphony in B minor. 
The affinities of the first movement of the 
Symphony with the Quartet arc remarkable; 
in the singing quality, the passionate contrasts, 
the pathos, they are obvious, but two technical 
points have interest. The first, the with¬ 
holding of the main theme at the start of the 
recapitulation, has been mentioned; the 
other is the choice of key for the second sub¬ 
ject. In the case of the " Unfinished ” Sym¬ 
phony this has occasioned much comment, 
but it has precisely the same relationship with 
the main key as in the Quartet, and both arc 
instances of Schubert’s favourite shift. The 
unusually remote key of the second movement 
of the Symphony, E major, has also been 
remarked upon, but the sketches show that he 
planned an emphatic close in B major for the 
first movement, which makes his choice of E 
major for the second movement more under¬ 
standable. The sketches for the slow move¬ 
ment show that the formal balance obtained by 
repetition was the result of revision: the 
woodwind phrase announced three times at 
the close of the second subject (bars 90-95) 
appears once only in the sketch. In the sketch 
for the coda the solo phrase for first violins and 
the wind chords which follow also appear once 
only; the beautiful modification and repeat 
as we have them were afterthoughts. 

Between the Quartet and the Symphony 
appeared the first major composition for piano¬ 
forte, a work of entirely different character. 
The “ Wanderer” Fantasy takes its name from 
the Adagio section, which is based on a theme 
from the song ‘ Dcr Wanderer ’ (1816). It is 
the first of a scries of works in C major which 
have the epic quality henceforth associated in 
Schubert’s mind with that key, and its 
massive structure, new to his keyboard writing, 
is never absent from his future pianoforte 
compositions. There is an interesting and 
deliberate use of “cyclic” form, one aspect of 
which derives from the dactylic rhythm of the 
song-theme. This rhythm pervades his 
mature work and is an indication of the pro¬ 
found impression made upon him by the 
Allegretto of Beethoven’s seventh Symphony. 


The three chamber works of 1824, the Octet 
and the string Quartets in A minor and D 
minor, have much in common. They were 
written in a short space of time early in the 
year, that is, unless the D minor Quartet was 
radically revised in Jan. 1826, and there is no 
reason to believe that the “ revision ” was 
anything more than cuts at rehearsal. They 
are full of typical melody; all three contain 
movements based on themes Schubert had 
composed for other media ; the emotion shades 
from cheerful good-humour to nothing deeper 
than pathos. It is surely doing the D minor 
Quartet an injustice to read the melancholy of 
its second movement into the other three, 
merely because they start in minor keys, and 
to trace fancied resemblances to the 4 Erlkonig’ 
in its boisterous finale. Nevertheless it is a 
fact that even the cheerful pages, the minuet of 
the Octet or the finale of the A minor Quartet, 
have that peculiar Schubert patina of near¬ 
pathos ; he is, unlike Haydn or Beethoven, 
incapable of pure comedy, of Rosalind’s 
4 ‘ holiday mood ”. 

The six pianoforte sonatas, five for solo and 
one for duet, which belong to the middle 1820s, 
constitute a unified group. To begin with, the 
main theme of the first movement is invariably 
the basis of the development section, with 
supreme effect in the two A minor Sonatas, in 
the “ Reliquie ” Sonata and in the G major 
Sonata. The slow movements, with one 
exception, are in rondo form, the opening 
song-like theme alternating with dynamic 
interludes; an attractive example is the 
Andante of the duet Sonata (Op. 140). The 
exception is the slow movement of Op. 42, a 
set of variations on an original theme, his most 
successful essay in this form. 1 It contains a 
delicate use of those chains of suspensions 
which he had used to good effect in ‘ Ver- 
sunken ’, and which arc found again in the 
slow movement of the C major Symphony and 
in the C minor Impromptu. While the scherzo 
and minuet movements maintain the high 
level of the preceding sections, it must be 
admitted that, except for Op. 140, the finales 
arc inferior, a particularly regrettable fact m 
Opp. 42 and 78. Considered in relation to 
their medium the sonatas arc not without 
flaw. The rugged quality of the " Wanderer 
Fantasy persists; that, and the elaborate 
background of his melodics, sometimes ask of 
the performer the almost impossible. The 
movements contain no relief in the wav ol 
purely pianistic figuration, grateful to listener 
as well as to player, w hich Mozart and Beet¬ 
hoven so tellingly used. 

The period closes with two magnificent 

■ Schubert composed only one other movement in 
ihit form. i.r. variations on an ad hoc theme. 

Ar.dant, of Symphony No. a. Hit other vanat.on move 
menu (‘Trout * Quintet. Octet. D minor Quartet) 
bated on pre-existing themes. 
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pieces of chamber music. Of the first move¬ 
ment of the string Quartet in G major it is 
difficult to write without extravagance: the 
quintessence of every Schubcrtian virtue is 
found in its pages. The slow movement con¬ 
tains his most daring tonal adventure where 
violin and viola persistently utter a two-note 
ejaculation in one key while the music moves 
more and more remotely from it (bars 52-56; 
repeated in bars 131-35). The finale is some¬ 
times alleged to show the influence of Rossini; 
there is as little justification for this as for the 
so-called “ Hungarian " influence in the finale 
of the A minor Quartet. 

The pianoforte Trio in B> major nowhere 
reaches the heights of the G major Quartet, 
but its humanity, and hence its popular appeal, 
is greater. The remark that Schubert's lyrical 
subjects are unsuitable for development is 
refuted by the first movement; nothing could 
he more song-like than the opening theme, and 
yet it forms the basis of a superbly constructed 
movement. The instrumentation is admir¬ 
able, particularly in the controlled use of the 
pianoforte, which is neither overwhelming nor 
over-modest in its partnership with the strings. 
Its soaring flight in the finale is one of the 
most picturesque touches in Schubert. 

Instrumental Music (1827 - 28) . — Be¬ 
tween the B 7 Trio and the next work, the 
pianoforte Trio in F.t> major, came the com¬ 
pletion ol ‘ Winterreisc ’, and what this meant 
to Schubert’s development ran be seen by 
comparing the temper of the E> Trio with that 
of its predecessor. The music of • Winter- 
reuse , once realized, revealed to the composer 
newer potentialities in his genius. For the 
first time in his music we find tragedy — not 
the wistfulness or luxuriating sadness of 
previous work, but the darkness of the genuine 
emotion; we find it, numbed, in * Gute 
Nacht 1 and ‘ Dcr Wegweiser', whose thren- 
odic progressions lead to the slow movements 
ol the C major Symphony and the E* Trio 
despairing and passionate in ' Erstarrung' and 
Dcrsturnmche Morgen', whose anguish is 
found again in the slow movement of the 
Quintet. Side by side with this tragic utter¬ 
ance is a profound serenity first voiced in * I)er 
I.mdenbaum', which is so characteristic of his 
last works, for example in the slow movements 
ol the Quintet and the last sonata. Serenity 
was no new aspect of Schubert's work, but 
neither Im Abcndrot' nor ‘ Du bist dir Rub'' 
has quite the dream-like quality of the works 
just quoted. Technically his music gained 
Iron. Winterreisc ’ a greater harmonic 
piquancy, a discovery ol yet wider uses of 
Neapolitan relationships, a newer, one might 
say a more intellectual manner with thematic 
development This closing period has features 
ol us own which distinguish it from the pre¬ 
ceding one. There are signs that Schubert 


was concerning himself with two sections of 
his large-scale works which he had hitherto 
treated somewhat light-heartedly — the trio 
of the third movement and the finale. An¬ 
other feature of these final works comes from 
his changed attitude to the development 
sections of his first movements; no longer 
based on the opening theme, as was the case 
in every one of the works between the " Un¬ 
finished " Symphony and the B> Trio, they 
derive from the introduction (C major Sym¬ 
phony) or from subsidiary matter in the 
exposition (the Quintet), or even from a 
codetta phrase (E> Trio, A major Sonata). 
In the I rio this development section is long- 
drawn and discursive; the vigorous opening 
theme is not ignored and lends its rhythm to 
the codetta phrase, but one feels that it, and 
not the latter, would have better served the 
composer's purjiose. The much-maligned 
finale of this trio deserves a kindlier judgment; 
as with other finales the easy-going start gives 
way to better things, and the introduction of 
the slow-moveincnt theme is a magnificent 
touch and, for Schubert, a unique one. 

We come to what is universally admitted to 
be his greatest masterpiece, the Symphony in 
C major. From any view-point the work 
bears the stamp of greatness, but the chief 
impression left by a study of it is of tremendou? 
rhythmic vitality. No sketches are extant, and 
indeed, the manuscript almost suggests that 
Schubert composed the work in lull score, 
mostly as fast as his pen would travel. The 
development section of the first movement 
displays a remarkable synthesis of elements in 
the exposition with the first two bars of the 
opening horn theme. Schubert, incidentally, 
gives the orchestra a difficult task in this move¬ 
ment by demanding contrasts between the 
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the pace of modern performances prohibits 
any possibility of answering the demand. The 
Andanu con moto can fairly claim to be his 
loveliest slow movement, and in the duet for 
cellos and oboe after the huge climax, the soft 
repeated horn notes which introduce the 
recapitulation, and the varied string accom¬ 
paniments in the A major section, there are 
imagination and poetry which he never more 
ardently expressed. The scherzo and finale, 
the 'alter in full sonata form, both have a 
crude rhythmic energy which, especially in the 
hnale, verges dangerously on vulgarity; the 
first ,s saved by its lyric beauty, the second by 
the splendour of m thematic development. I„ 
all four movements the use of the trombones, 
°/ autho "‘ativc, “ perhaps the most 

abmiriH fT' “ ° rch ««™ion which 
abounds in felicities. 

!7' P ° f " orb for Pianofonc solo 
consuls of 8 Impromptus, 3 • Klavierstiicke ' 
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and 3 sonatas. The Impromptus were pub¬ 
lished as Op. 90 Nos. 1 and 2 in Dec. 1827, No. 
3 (transposed from G> to G by the publisher 
Karl Haslinger) and No. 4 in 1855; Op. 142 
in 1838 by Diabelli. The eleven short pieces 
arc realizations of various moods, dramatic, 
thoughtful or passionate, and all are supremely 
lyrical. As the first major departure from the 
dominance of sonata form over pianoforte 
composition, and as the modest forerunners of 
the romantic composers’ work in this field, 
they are historically important. But to rank 
them higher and to play them so much more 
frequently than the sonatas is unjust to the 
latter. And it is crassly ill-informed to con¬ 
sider them to be dismembered sonata-move¬ 
ments 1 : not only do they, for all their charm, 
lack the “ grand style ” of his sonatas, but a 
study of their crude transitional matter is 
convincing, for Schubert’s transitions in his 
sonatas have the vitality which proclaims the 
master of the form, as may be seen at once in 
the last three sonatas. This group closes his 
long series of pianoforte compositions and 
fittingly contains his finest work. The level of 
attainment rises in each sonata to the heights 
of the third, in B> major. In the first move¬ 
ments of all three the development sections 
show the feature already mentioned; the 
second subjects pursue the line taken by their 
predecessor, Op. 78, having long, rather 
garrulous melodies with picturesque codettas. 
The slow movements are like richly accom¬ 
panied songs and have deeply tranquil opening 
and closing sections with a dramatic interlude, 
which, in the A major Sonata, has an astonish¬ 
ing vigour. There is point and significance in 
the trio sections of the scherzos, and in the 
finales an extensive development of the main 
theme of the movement. An interesting point 
in connection with the finale of the A major 
Sonata is that its theme is derived, perhaps 
unconsciously, from the slow movement of the 
A minor Sonata of 1817. 

Schubert’s last major work was the string 
Quintet. The magnificence of its finest 
moments — the duct for cellos in the first 
movement, the richness of the Adagio and the 
elegiac trio — more than compensates for the 
inequality of the rest. Schubert’s subtler blend 
of the major and minor modes can be seen if 
the themes of the first and last movements 
arc examined; who, looking at them in 
isolation, would dream that movements in 
major keys arc being announced? The whole 
work, as a study in Neapolitan relationships, is 
without an equal. 

This survey of Schubert’s work may be 
concluded by briefly considering his place in 
the musical scheme of things. Attempts to 
look on him as a herald of the romantic era are 
not convincing; in the final count he must be 
1 The title • Impromptus * it Schubert’s own. 


placed among the classical composers. It is 
true that formal grace in his work is often 
ruined by uncontrolled imagination, but 
romanticism is not the tendency to distort or 
modify classical forms, rather to dispense with 
them, and Schubert was incapable of this. 
Except the fourth Symphony, none of his works 
bears a title of his bestowing, none carries a 
programme, none is labelled with extra¬ 
musical hints. On the contrary — and the 
point has been made — his mature work 
grows more conventional. 

In one respect in which he was a pioneer, in 
new, far-reaching harmonic and tonal experi¬ 
ments, his innovations had little influence on 
his successors. By the time his major work 
became generally known, in the 1860s, music 
had moved beyond his achievement, and 
effects which would have been staggering in 
the 1830s were, thirty years later, the common¬ 
places of musical utterance. m. j. e. b. 
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eine biografische Sltizze ' (Vienna, 1861). 

' Franz Schubert ' (Vienna, 1865'. Eng. train, bv 
Arthur Duke Coleridge, 2 vols. London. 18691. 
1 -aaee. F.RNsr, * Franz SchubertsSinfonien * Wiesbaden, 
1933 ). 

Landormv, Fail, ' l-a Vie de Schubert ’ Haris, 1933 . 
L» MassIna, C. E. & Merx. Mans. ’The Songs of 
Schubert: a Guide ' (New York. 1928). 

Mn ». Hai l, * Schubert, der Meisier de. Liesles * Berlin, 

1938). 

‘ Music k Letter.'. Schubert number. Vol. IX. \o. 4 
1 London. 1928). 

Ninon, A„ 'Franz Schuberts Lebrn und Werke' 
(Leipzig, 1024). 

Oku . Ale RED, 1 Her junge Schubert a... der |/mrrii 
des Kun.tlers (Vienna & Leipzig. 1940 . 

Hai moartm r, Bimmiarp. *l>ie Schubertianer' 
(Vienna, 1928 . 

* Franz Schubert \ 2nd ed. 'Zurich, 1947 . 


ProRDTEN. Hr RMANN von In H. 4 Franz Schubert und das 
deulsche Lied 4 (Leipzig. 1928). 

Pit Ron. R.. 4 Franz Schubert: vie intime ' (Paris, 1928). 
Hum harp, T. C. L., 4 Franz Schubert' (M. Rev., Vol. 
I. 19*0. P- to-,). 

Ihe L ritinished Symphony ' it bid.. Vol. Ill, 1942, 
p. to). 

Prou'iiomui . J. CL. 4 Schubert racontl par ceux qui 
Foot vu ' (Paris. 1928). 

Rr issMANN. AiotiT, ' Franz Scbiibert: vin l.el>en und 
seine Werke 4 (Berlin. 18731. 

KootRi. L.. • S. hulieri: la \na. Ir opere * (Turin, 1928). 
Sai/ir. F-. ' Hie N-»nj ten form bei Schubert 4 (S.M.W.. 
Vn|. XV). 

SoiNARM R. I.01 1 11. ' Die Gesange des jungeii Schubert, 
sor deni Dunhhruch des romantisclien Lirdprin- 
zipe. ' Berne, 1937). 

Sciii biri, Iran/, * Bnefe und Schriflcn ed. by O. L. 
Deutsch Munich. 1919). 

' I agebu.h '. facsimile of the original MS ed. by O. L. 
Deut.ch \ ienna. 1928). 

StniNkiRciR. H.. 4 Schubert ' Zurich. 1928). 

Ssn 111. Alixanpir Brim. ' Scltulieri: Quartet in II 
minor and Chtet ' ('.Musical Pilgrim' series) 
Oxford. 19271. 

’ Schubert: the Svmphonies. C major and B minor ’ 
ibid.) (Oxford. 1926). 

** rM s. Jo.11 \<.\, ' Lrinnerungen an Franz Schuhrrl ' 
e«|. by ft. Scliunemann Zurich. 19361. 

Sir. an. Pail. 4 Franz Schubert' Berlin. 19281. 

I it» h»i Am n. II. J.. 'Ihe Lniwic klung der Form bei 
s.hubrrl. clargrsiellt an ilen rrsien Satzen seiner 
Sinfonien 4 leipzig, 1931 . 

lows. Donai i> I .. ' I ranz Schubert ' III' Ihe Heritage 
• ( Music ’. ed. In lluhrri J. IVol. I Oxford. 
• 927 ). 

Vi 1 hr Wai tin r. 4 Franz Schubert 4 Potsdam, 1934 . 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPI.K \s 


"r 1 I '■ /’• Ar.fii ■ 


' Der Spiegelritier '. operetta (un¬ 
finished). 

' Des Teufel. Luttuhlosa.' 

’ Adract 4 (unfinished). 

' Clauiline von Villa Bella’, ope¬ 
retta 'incomplete). 

' Fernando operetta. 

'Die Freunde son Salamanka', 
oneretta. 

* Der virrjahrige I’osten opr- 
retta. 

' Die Borgs'haft' (unfinished . 

' Die ZssillingsbriMler '. operetta. 

' Sakuntala 4 (sketch). 

’ Alfonso und Estrella. 4 

* Fierabras * long. 4 Fierrabcas '). 

* Die Verschworrnen 4 later called 
' Der hausliche Krieg '). 

' Der Graf von Gleichen ’ sketch 

' Die Miniiesauger' lost). 


August son Kotzebue. 

Kol/ebur 
Johann Matrhofer 
(iorihr. 

Allterl Sladler 

Mayrbofrr. 

I he.«do» Korner. 

•*. based on S* biller*. |>ein. 
fteorg Ernst sun Hofmann. 

Johann Hhihpp Neumann 
• after Kalidasa). 

Franz son Schober. 6,, 

Joseph Kupelwiesrr. after 76 
Calderon. 

It"*' Iran/ Castelh. based 
•u. Aristophanes' 4 Lyns- 
trala *. 

Eduard son Bauernfeld. 


c. 1812. 


1813 14. 
1814. 
1813. 


.8,5. 

1815. 


Magdeburg. ill Aug. 
1918. 

Il-lle. 6 June 1918. 


1815. Dresden, 23 Sept. 1896. 

1H16. _ 

1K1H 19. Vienna, Karntiiertoi 
I hratre. 14 June 1820. 

1820. 


1821 22. Wriinar, 2| June 1 H-.a. 

1-'2 -,. Carlsruhr. 9 Feb. 1897. 

,ft 2.t. Frankfort o M.. 29 Aug. 

1861. 

1827 28. 


OTHER STAGE MUSIC 


Tiilt 

' Die Zaulterharfe.' 

' Das Zaubergloc lic hen.' 

' Rosamunde von Cypern. 4 


llVilOa /** ()p m 

Georg Ernst son Hofmann*. — 

melodrama. 

Additional numbers for 
Herold's opera 4 La Clo- 
eheiie *. 

Ifelmina von CWzy's play. 26 



ftodutlum 

18 JO. 

Vienna. Theater an der 
Uieu, 19 Aug. 1820. 

1811. 

\ ienna. Karninerior Theatre, 
20 June 1821. 

1823. 

Vienna. Theater an der 
Wien. 20 Dec. 1823. 
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SCHUBERT: Works 

CHURCH MUSIC- 


Tiili 

Voica 

Comfnud 

' Salve Regina ’, F ma. 

' Kyric ’ No. 1. 

‘ Kyric ’ No. 2. 

* Kyric * No. 3. 

Kyric.’ 

Mass. F ma. 

' Salve Regina.' 

Gradual, ’ Boncdictus ’ (Op. 150). 

Offertory. * Salve Regina ’ (Op. 47). 

Offertory, ‘ Trcs sunt '. 

Mass, G ma. 

Mass, B*> ma. (Op. 141). 

’ Stabat Mater.’ 

Offertory, * Totus in corde * (Op. 46). 

1 untuin ergo ’, C ma. 

' Tanlum ergo ’, C ma. 

’ Auguste jam coelc«lium.' 

Magnificat.’ 

Mass, C ma. (Op. 48). 

’ Salve Regina ’ (in German). 

Salve Regina.’ 

’ Stabat Mater * (Klopstock). 

Deutsche Tratiermcs.se.’ 

' Salve Regina ’ (Op. 133). 

Mass, AJ» ma. 

Antiphons for Palm Sunday (Op. 113). 

1 anium ergo '. H*> ma. 

Tantuin ergo ' (Op. 43). 

' Salve Regina.' 

German Man C BeitrSge rur Frier des heiligen Opfers der Meue ’) 
(words by Johann Philipi> Neumann). 

Mass. Lb ma. 

Offertory, ’ Intende voei ’. 

’ Tantum ergo.’ 

Tantuin ergo ’ (sketch). 

Soprano. 

Chorus. 

Chorus. 

Chorus. 

Chorus, unaccompanied. 

Solo voices A chorus. 

Tenor. 

Chorus. 

Soprano. 

Chorus. 

Solo voices A chorus. 

Solo voices A chorus. 

Chorus. 

Soprano A tenor. 

Solo voices & chorus. 

Chorus. 

Soprano A tenor. 

Solo voices 4 ; chorus. 

Solo voices A chorus. 

Chorus. 

Chorus, unaccompanied. 

Solo voices A chorus. 

Chorus. 

Soprano. 

Solo voices A chorus. 

Chorus, unaccompanied. 

Solo voices A chorus. 

Chorus. 

Male voices, unaccompanied. 
Solo voices & chorus. 

Solo voices & chorus. 

Tenor A chorus. 

(-'horns. 

Solo voices A chorus. 

1812.* 

1812. 

1813. 

1813. 

1813. 

1814. rev. 

1815. 

1814. 

1815. 
1815-23. 
'813. 

;?;* 

1816. * 

1816. 

1816. 

1816. 

1816. 

1816. 

1816. 

1816. 

1818.' 

.819. 

1819-22. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1824. 

1826 or 

1827. 

1828 

1878. 

1878. 

1828. 1 


CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 


Tillr 

Wmit 


1 Op. 

Compoud 

’ Wcr ist gross? ’ 

’ Naincnsfcier ’. cantata for Franr 
Michael Vicrthaler. 

> 

• 

» 

Male voices A orch. 
Mixed voices A orch. 

— 

18,4. 

1H13. 

Cantata in Honour of Joseph 
Spcndou. 

' Prometheus ’. cantata for Watte- 
roth's name-day (lost). 

Johann Baptist Hoheisel. 

Mixed voices & orch. 

128 

1816. 

Philipp Draxler. 

Solo voices, chorus A 
orch* 

— . 

1816. 

Easter Cantata. * Lararus ’ (un¬ 
finished). 

’ Gcsang der Ceister uber den 
Waste rn. 

August Hermann Xic- 
meyer. 

Goethe. 

Solo voices, chorus A 
orch. 

Male voices A ban stg«. 

167 

1820. 

1820, rev. 

1821. 

Cantata on the F.mperor’s Birthday 
(' Am Ceburistag dcs Kaisers ’:. 
Narhtgesang im Walde.’ 

Johann Ludwig Deio- 
hardstein. 

Mixed voices A orch. 

> 5 ? 

1822. 

Johann Gabriel Seidl. 

Male voices A 4 horns. 

130 * 

1827. 

t.laube. Hoffnung und Liebe. 

Friedrich Reil. 

Mixed voices A orch. 


1828. 

Hymne an den Heiligen Ccist.* 

A. Schmidl. 

Male voices A wind 

'34 

1828. 



insts. 


1 

CHORAL WORKS WITH PIANOFORTE. ETC. * 



Cantata for his father's name-day. 

Composer. 

Male voices A 1 

- I 

1813. 

’ Trinklied ’ (’’ F re unde -ammeli 
euch ”). 

* 

guitar. 

Male voices A pf. 

" 1 

1813. 


* Published by Franz Kosch in 1938. • Published by Karl Geiringer in 1935 - 

Edited by O. E. Dcutsch in 1928 (orig. published as Ferdinand Schubert’s Op. 2 in 1825). . ... . 

Many of these were originally intended for vocal quartet, especially those for male voices, but being more mmr 
nowadays to be performed chorally, they are listed accordingly (but ut Vocal Quartets at the end of this Catalogue;. 

Die Advokatcn , published without Schubert’s knowledge as his Op. 74. «* * male voice trio by Anton Fischer ( 
Schubert adapted it slightly, the first time in 1812. The mis-attribution was pointed out by Kreissle von Hellbora. 


SCHUBERT: Works 
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' Bardengesang/ 

‘ Bcgrabnulicd.' 

* Bergknappenlied/ 

" Has Abcndrol.’ 

* Das Leben/ 

* Gott im Ungcwitter/ 

‘ Gott der Wcltschopler/ 

‘ Ilyinnc an den Unendlichcn/ 

* Klage um A!i Bey/ 

* I'unu hlicd im Norden *u singen.' 

' Pumchlied * (" Vier Klrmcnte 

' Trinklied/ 

* Trinklied * (" Auf. Jeder *ei "). 

* Trinklied * <" Funkelnd im Bee her "). 

•Trinklied’ <- Bruder. unser Erden- 
wallen "). 

’ An die Sonne/ 

* l>a» grotte Hallcluja.’ 

’ La pastorclla.' 

* 1-ebenjlust/ 

Vocalises. 

* Viel uusend Mtrne prangen/ 


Cantata for Vogl's birthday. 

Psalm XXIII. 

' lin CrgrnwJrtigen Vergangenes/ 
' Colt in der Nalur/ 

‘ I ruliliiiKigesang 1 (and version). 

* Xalurgenuo.’ 

* Gebel/ 

' IW Condelfahrer.' 

Cantata for Irene Kieu-vsni.r 
Tan* ’). 

' Bootgesang.' 

' Coronach/ 


Ossian. Fr. Harold. 
Friedrich Klopstock. 

Kosegartrn. 

J. C. Wannovius. 
Johann Feler Ua. 

Uz. 

Schiller. 

Matthias Claudius. 
Schiller. 

Schiller. 

Castelli. 


CartriK. 

Ur. 

Klopstock. 

Carlo Goldoni (from # II 
filosofo di c ampagn* ‘ 

(Wordless.) 

August Gottlob l.berhard 


Albert Si.idler. 

German version by M.«cv 
Mendelssohn. 

Goethe W'csiiKi. I Van'. 
F.wald Christian Von hlnst. 
Iran* von Schobcr. 

FriedrUh von .Mattlu.-.,,. 


‘ Grab und Mend/ 

' Mondesschein.* 

’ N'achtlielle/ 

* Widenprueh/ 

" Cantata ’ (for I. Kiexr\.. ner . 
’ Zur RUten Nacht/ 

* IVr lloehreitsbraten/ 

* Standehen.' 


• Miriams Siegesgetang/ 
’ Osterlied/ 


Stottd ft* 

Male voices A pf. 
Mixed voices A pf. 
Male voices & pf. 
Male voice* & pf. 
Female voices & pf. 
Mixed voices k pi. 

Mixed voices A pf. 

Mixed voices & pf. 

female voices A i»f. 
Male voices A pf. 
Male voices A id. 
Tenor solo, male 
voices A |d. 

Male voice* A pf. 
Tenor, male voices 
A |d. 

Male Voices A pf. 

Mixed voices A |d. 
female voices A pf. 
Male voiecs A pf. 

Mixed voice* A pf. 
Duel A figured 


", 

Comfpoitd 


1815. 

— 

1815. 

— 

l8l.V 

— 

1815. 

— 

1815. 

II* 

c. 1815. 

No. 1 

11* 

c. 1813. 

No. a 


it* 

1815. 

No. 3 


— 

1815. 

— 

1813. 

— 

1815. 

131 
Vo. 3 

1815. 

— 

• H'V 

— 

1815. 

tit 

1815. 


| 1816. 


1816. 


c. 1817. 


Friedrich .h- !_. Xls-iir 
Fouquc. 

Johann Mayrbcder. 

I»er t?> K. A. F. Sthiutrrr. 

Walter Scott. Ham. I* 
Adam Storek. 

Walter Scott. tram. 
Storck. 

Johann Gabriel S- *11 
Sehober. 

Vwll. 


Sehnurer. 

Johann Friedrich Km Mali. 
Sehober. 

f ran* Grillpar/er. 


Mixed voices A pf. 

Mixed voices A pf. 
Female voices A pf. 

Male voices A pf. 

I < male v.sices A pf. 
Male voices A |d. 

Male voices A pf. 

Mixed voices A pf. 

Male voices A |d. 
Mixed voices A pf. 

Male voices A pf. 

Female voices A pi 

Male voice* A |d. 
Male voices A pi 
Male voices A pf. 
Male voices A pf. 

I Mixed voices A pf. 
Male voices A pf. 


Grillparrn. 

Klopsioct. 


Mixed voices A pf. 

1st venion: male 
voices A pf.; and 
version: contralto 
s»|o. female voices 
A pf. 

Soprano solo, mixed 
voices A pf. 

Mixed voices & pf. 


t. ittiQ. 
Ipubl. 
• 937 ). 

, i*8 1H19. 

• 3 * iHjo. 

t 18*1. 
'33 I •«**. 
tb c. 1832. 

1 No. 1 

,h “- 

•so. * 

•39 '8*4. 

•'8 18*4. 

I '»* 3 . 

!..-*•» ! '««•*. 
s 

3* 18*3. 

Vo. 4 

1 8 * 6 . 

»•** |8*G. 

» 14 ' 8 » 6 . 


81 18*7. 

V,. 3 

■ **4 ' 8 * 7 . 


13b '8*8. 


| ’ Totei>gr4berlied/ 
' Der Gcistertanz/ 


UNACCOMPANIED CHORAI. WORKS 


H<dty. 

fnedrich von Mattlmson. 


Male voice*. 
Male voices. 


— 1813. 

— : 1816. 


now a ,lavs y mlV^rTrmX'hmXTtV^^^ bu | * ^j nl? f mor, “ HMy 

IV Advokaten \ published without Schubert's knowledge £ his On n ^ ,h V‘ n ' 1 of,hw C^Ulopse). 

Schubert adapted slightly, the fin, time in ,8,, The^.^ 
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SCHUBERT: Works 


• Die Einsicddei.' 

‘ An den Fruhling.' 

• Bcitrag zur Jubclfeicr Salieris.' 

‘ Christ ist erstanden * f Chor der Engel 
' Lied im Freien.' 

' Gesang der Geister uber den Watsern 
(a versions). 

• Das Dorfchen * (ist version). 

Rune, schonstes Gluck der Erdr.* 
Schnsucht.’ 

• Fruhlingtgesang ’ (ist version). 
Junglingsvvonne.* 

I ' Liebe.' 

I ' Zum Rundentanz.' 

! * Die Nacht.' 

! ' Flucht.' 

; * Ewige Liebe.’ 

1 ' Nachtmusik.' 

• Trinklird ’ (from i6ih century'. 

• Wehmut.* 

‘ Wein und Liebe.* 

Fruhlingslied.’ 1 

• Srhlarhilied.' 

p. H .c xo. ( ;: h "'‘" c ™' 


Johann Georg von Salis. 
Schiller, 
i Composer. 

'). Goethe (from 1 Faust 
Salis. 

I Goethe. 

Gottfried August Burger. 

Goethe. 

Schober. 

I Matthisson. 

Schiller (from ' Der Tri¬ 
umph der Liebe *). 

Salis. 

| Friedrich Wilhelm Kruin- 
mac her. 

Karl Lappe. 

I Ernst Schulze. 

Karl Sigmund von Scckcn- 
dorf. 

» 

Heinrich Huttenbrennrr. 

I Johann Haug. 

Aaron I’ollak. 

Klopstock. 

! A. Schmidl. 

Set in Hebrew. 


i ' Der Enlfernten.' 
' Fischcrlied.' 


S cud for 

Male voices. 
Male voices. 
Male voices. 
Mixed voices. 
Male voices. 
Male voices. 

Male voices. 
Male voices. 
Male voices. 
Male voices. 
Male voices. 

Male voices. 

Male voices. 

Male voices. 

I Male voices. 

Male voices. 

Male voices. 

Male voices. 
Male voices. 

Male voices. 
Male voices. 

8 male voices. 
Male voices. 
Baritone solo 
mixed chorus. 
Male voices. 
Male voices. 


— e. 1816. 

— c . 1816. 

— 1816. 

— 1816. 

— 1817. 

— 1817. 

— e , 1818. 

— 1819. 

— 1819. 

— t . 1822. 
17 t . i 8 aa. 

No. 1 

17 t. i8aa. 
No. a 

17 c . i8aa. 

No. 3 

17 ; c . 18aa. 

No. 4 

64 :r. i8a 5 . 

No. 3 

64 r. 1835. 
No. a 

— 1825. 

*55 ' 8 * 3 . 

64 t . 1035. 

No. 1 1 

— I t . 1837. 

— | 1827. 

131 1837. 

— i8a8. 

— 1828. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


Overture. D ma, (fragment). 

Overture to J L. Albrecht s comedy • Der Teufel als 
Hydraulic us . 

Overture. D ma. 

Overture. B> ma.* 

Overture. D ma. 

Symphony. D ma. 

5 'Deutsche ’with coda and 7 trios f.. r stgs. & horns. 
5 Minuets with 6 trios (' Deutsche ') for stgs. & horns. 
Minuet, D ma. for stgs. 

Symphony, B? ma. 

Symphony. D ma. 

Overture. B? ma. 

Symphony. C mi. (“ Tragic •'). 

Symphony, B> ma. 

Overture in the Italian Style. C ma. 

Overture in the Italian Style, D ma. 

Overture, D mi. 

Symphony, C ma. 

Symphony. I) ma. (pf. sketch). 

Overture. E mi. 

Symphony. E mi. & ma. (completed in sketch).* 
Symphony, B mi. (unfinished). 

Symphony (lost).* 

Symphony, C ma. (” the great ”). 




181 a (rev. 
later). 
t . 1812. 
t . 1812. 
,8tj. 

1813. 

t 8 t 3 . 

sa 

\V,i. 

1816. 

1816. 

1817.1 

1817. / 

Hi 

1818. 

1819. 

1821. 

1822. 


Firs ! Prr/ormantt 


Vienna. Seminary, 1813. 


Vienna, at Otto Halwig’t, 1816. 


Vienna, at Hatwig's, autumn 1816. 

One of them, Vienna. Roman Emperor Inn. 
1 Mar. 1818. 


Vienna. Gesellschaft der Munkfreunde. 
17 Dec. 1863. 

Leipzig. Gewandhaus (Mendelssohn), a 1 Mar. 

1839. 


. Y er ? ,0 . n , for 50,0 voice and P f - »>y composer (see Songs). 

Probably belonging to the operetta ' Der Spiegelritter *. 

• Finished by John Francis Barnett and by Felix Weingartner. . . . . that 

* Supposed to have been composed during a holiday at Cmunden and Gastein. It has been c°njec«ur«J «n» 

this Symphony is an arrangement bv the composer of the C ma. Sonata for pf. duet (‘ Grand Duo ). *"»* 30 

has, in fact, been scored for orch. by Joseph Joachim. Karl Salamon. Anthony Collins and others. 


SCHUBERT: Works 

VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 


575 


TUlt 

Compoud 

First Prrformarur 

• Rondo \ A ma. 

1816. 


• Conccrtstuck.' 

1816. 

? 

| ‘Polonaise/* 

1817. 

Vienna, 29 Oct. 1818. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


TnU 

Stored for 

op. 

Imposed 

First Pafotmantt 

I Quartet, G ma. fragment). 

Quartet, F ma (?) (fragment). 

2 vns.. viola A cello. 


■ 8lO. 


a vns., viola A cello. 


181,. 


Overture, C mi. 

2 vns., 2 violas A 


■ 8ll. 


Quartet, var. keys (lost). 

cello. 

2 vns., viola & cello. 


1811. 


Quartet, var. keys (No. i).' 

2 vns., viola A cello. 


1812. 


Quartet, var. keys (lost). 

2 vns., viola A cello. 


l8l2. 


Quartet, C ma. (No. 2). 

Overture, B> ma. (lost). 

2 vns.. viola A cello. 


1812. 


2 vns.. viola A ceUo. 


l8l2. 


Sonata, By ma. 

Quartet. By ma. (No. 3). 

* tine Heine Traurrmusik/ 

Vn.. cello A pf. 
a vns.. viola A cello. 

2 elarv. 2 bassoons. 


1812. 

1812-13. 

1813. 

• 

Minuet and Finale. 

double bassoon, a 
horns A 2 trou.hs. 




2 oboes, a clart , 3 


.8,3. 


Quartet, F .} ma. (lost). 

bassoons A a horns. 



2 vns., viola A cello. 


1813. 


Quartet, C ma. (No. 4). 

a vns., viola A rello. 


■ 813. 


Quartet. It? ma. (No. 3). 

2 vns., viola A cello. 


181 s, 


Quartet, 1) ma. (No. 6). 

J vns., viola A cello. 


1813. 

Vienna, Schubert’s home, 

Quartet, L> ma. (No. 10). 

2 vns., viola A cello. 

123 

1813. 

4 <kt. 1U13. 

1 ' Crave *, C mi.' 

a vns., viola A cello. 

No. 1 

1811 

I 

Quartet, 1) ma. (No. 7). 

Quartet. U> ma. (No. 8). 

Olio part to Wenrel Matie Ini's 
' Nottiirno', Op. 21. 

a vns., viola A cello. 


o’ 

■ 8tl. 


2 vns., viola A cello. 
Flute, vh 4 a, guiur 

A cello. 

16A 

,814. 

1814. 

Vienna, 23 Feb. 1863. 

Qaurtet, G mi. (No. 9). 

' Ailagio ard Rondo coneertanle.' 

a vns.. viola A cello. 
Vn., Viol cell*. A pC 



Vienna, 29 Nov. 1863. 

Quartet, E ma. (No. 11). 

2 vns., viola A cello. 


tBito. 


Movement for a Trio, By ma. 

Vn.. viola A cello. 

No. a 

1C.16, 


Trio, By ma. 

\ n.. viola A rello. 


I 8 l 7 


Quartet, By ma. (unfinished, im. 
published). 

a vns., viola A cello. 


■ ■ /• 

? I8l8. 

I 

Quintet, A ma. (“ The Trout "). 

Vn.. viola, cello, 
double havs A | A. 

'•I 

l8l«». 

Steyr, Sylvester Pau.n- 
partner's house, winter 

Quartet movement, C mi. (No. n . 

Or tel, F ma. 

Quartet, A mi. (No. 13). 

a vns.. viola A cello 
Oar., horn, basso. .11. 

2 vns.. viola, cello 

A double bavs. 

166 

.8/0. 

.824. 

1819-20. 

Vienna. 1 Mar. 1867. 

\ tenna. at (louut Ferdi* 
nand Troyer’s. spring 
1824. 

Vienna. 14 Mar. 1824. 

a vns., viola A cello. 


I824. 

Quartet, 1 ) mi. (No. 14) (’’ Death and 

the Maiden "). 

2 vns., viola A cell... 

Ao. | | 

tOa«. 

Vienna, 1 Feb. 1826. 

Quartet, G ma. (No. 13). 

Trio, By ma. 

2 vns., viola A cello. 
Vn., cello A pf. 

■ 6 i 

99 

1826. 

1827. 

Vienna, 26 Mar. 1828. 

Vienna, at Josef von 
Spauns. Jan. 1828. 

Vienna, 26 Dec. 1827. 

Vienna. 17 Nov. 1830. 

| Trio, E> ma. 

Quintet, C ma. 

Vn., cello A pf. 

2 vns.. viola A 2 

100 

163 - 

1827. 

,828. 

' Notlurno.' 

Vn., cello A pi. 

•48 

? 1827. 



VIOLIN SOLO 


Tide 


Composed 

■ ' 6 handler ', By ma. 

1 ’ V ariations’, A mi. (lost). 



i’ll6 (pubL 1902). 

• 8 . 7 - 


Published by O. F.. Deutsch in .928. 

^•unben in brackets are those ol ibe B. & H. Schubert edition, 
limbed and edited by Alfred Orel. Vienna. 1939. 





SCHUBERT: Works 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


Op. Compand 


3 Sonata* 

«. D ma. 
a. A mi. 

3 . G mi. 

Sonata. A ma. 

• Rondo brillant *, B mi. 
Fantasy, C ma. 


FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE 

Introduction and Variations on 1 Trockne Blumen * from * Die schdne Mullerin 

ARPEGGIONE AND PIANOFORTE 


Sonata. A mi. 


Compoud 


PIANOFORTF, SOLO 


Didualion 


1 7 Variations. F ma. 

43 * Menuetlc '. 

' Andante C ma. 

• Menuette/ 

Sonata, E ma. 

Sonata. C ma. (3 movements only). 

10 Variations, 
a Waltzes. 

' Ad a mo *, G ma. 

Waller, Laudler uml Ecouaisen.' 

Ecossaisen. 

54 * Deutsche *. 
bO ' Ecossaises*. 
ao Waltzes. 

• Deutsche.* 

6 1 Walzer *. 

Sonata E ma. (published as 5 * Klavierstucke *\ 
Ertte Wal/er. 

71 * Landler'. 

Adagio and Rondo, F. ma.' 
a Scherzos. 

Sonata, A mi. 

Sonata, F. mi. 

Sonata, E7 ma. (orig. D> ma.). 

Sonata, lg mi. (unfinished). 

Sonata, B ma. 

Sonata. Ab ma. 

Variations on a Theme by Anselm Huttenbrem r 
Scherzo, D ma. 

' Adagio ’, F. ma. 

March, E ma. 

Sonata, C ma. (unfinished). 

Sonata, F mi. (unfinished). 

' Klavierstiick *, A ma. 

Sonata. Cg mi. (unfinished). 

Sonata, A ma. 

Variation on a Theme by Diabelli.* 

Fantasy. G ma. ( M Wanderer "). 

Sonata. A mi. 

12 * Landler *. 

6 ' Moments musicaux *.’ 


? 1810. 
1813-18. 
181 a. 
1813-.6. 

i8t 5 . 

1815. 

t8t 5 . 

,8,y 

t . 1813-31. 

i8t3-a3. 

1813-34. 

• 813-94. 
1813-24. 

•8i3-B3. 

:!:r 7 

r. 1816 at. 
1816-34. 

.8.7. 

1817. 

, 6 , 7 . 

.817. 

1817. 

t8i 7 . 

1817. 

1817. 

1817. 

? 1817. 

1818. 

18.8. 

1818. 

1818. 

? 1818. 

1819. 

,8,9. 

1831. 

1822. 


Emanuel Karl. Edler von Li-- 
benberg. 


' The Rondo is the finale of the Sonata in E mi.: the Adagio it the slow movement of the Sonata in F mi. 

For the work to which this was contributed m Vaierlandischeb Kl.njj lervzrsx*. 

• Originally “ musicals ". 






SCHUBERT: Works 


577 


Tuli 


MSZ 1 

D r dilation 

I * Deutsche und Ecossaisen.’ 

' Deutsche.’ 

33 

before 1824. 
1824 (publ. 


' AlbumblattG ma. 

Sonata, C ma. (unfinished. “ Reiiquic "). 

Sonata, A mi. 

Sonata. I) ma. 

* Vaises sentimentales.’ 


1931). 

1 *825. 

1 1825. 

Anna Honig. 

4 * 

33 

67 

1825. 

‘.Ill: 

Archduke Rudolph. 

Karl Maria von Bocklct. 

’ Damenlandler und Ecossaisen.' 

1826. 

" Hommage aux belles Vicn- 

Sonata, G ma. (published as ’ Fantauie, Andante, 
Mcnuet et Allegretto '). 

78 

1826. 

noises.” 

Josef. Edler von Spaun. 

' Crut/cr Galopp.' 

12 ’ Grauer Walicr*. 

4 ’ Impromptus *. 

’ VaUes nobles.’ 

’ Allegretto \ C mi. 

4 ’ lni|iromptus'. 

91 

90 

1827. 

1827. 

'827. 

1827. 

1827. 

:& 

Ferdinand Walcher. 

J * Klavicrstucke ’. 


Sonata. C mi. 

Sonata, A ma. 

Sonata, llj ma. 

Sonata, E mi. (unfinished). 


1828. 

1828. 

1828. 

t 

Joliann Nepomuk Hummel. 1 
Hummel, 

Hummel. 

1 


PIANOFORTE DUETS 


3 Fantasies. 

Overture, C nu. (" Italian style "> (air. Computer;. 
; Overture. D ma. (’• Italian style ") (an. Compeer). 
Introduction anil Variations on an Original I heme. 
Hondo, I) major. 

4 Polonaises. 

Sonata. B? ma. 

V.ni.iiiuns on a Fremh S.,i,g (by Queen llortente!. 

< )verture, h ma. 

Overture, G mi. 

3 'Marches li<'...«,ue« •. 

Divertissement a la hongr»i>e.’' 

4 ’ handler 

Sonata, C ma. I" Crum! Duo”).* 

\ ariations on an Original I heme. AS ma. 
f> Mart lies. 

• I rauerinarvh * for Tsar Alexander I. 

0 Polonaises. 

I ' Marshes mililaires ’. 

' Divertissement en forme d’une man he bcillante et 
raitonnee ’ on a Frem h theme. 

‘ Marche lilrofque ’ for Tsar Nisholas I. 
j ’ Marches carui t^risliqiirt *. 

• Aiulaiilino varie 1 on Fremh themes. 

Cliiltlren's Marsh. O ma. 

• Komlo brillanl ’ on French themes. 

Variations on a theme from Hlrold's 1 Marie *. 
Fantasy, F mi. 

Fugue, K ini. (nr alto Organ). 

' l.ebeiitslurnie ' (sonata mosemeni). 

Hondo, A ma. 

Allegro moderato and Andante. 


82 

1810-13. 

1817. 

18.7. 

1818. 

1 138 

1818. 

73 

r. 1818. 

v> 

1818. 

to 

18.8. 

34 

1819. 

*7 

1819. 

More 1824. 

34 

•«»4. 

140 

1824. 

1824. 

33 

1824. 

4 U 

before 182 V 

15 

.82J. 

61 

r. 1823. 


l.el..fr 1826. 

61 • 1 

1826. 

60 

1826. 

1 1,1 

? .826. 

V 8 * . 
No. 1 • 

1827. 

No. a 

1827. 


nA • 

1827. 

8 2 

1827. 

j\o. 1 


I •«» 

1828. 

| *52 

1828. 

•44 

1828. 

1 107 

1828. 


> 


" amine rst invariahl 
<• for Josef Cahy). 

Count Ferdinand Pi My. 
Ileetltoven. 


Katharina von l-as/ny. 


faM.nt Anton llershtold. 

J. liernhaidt. 

Memory of Alexander I 
Russia. 


Nicholas I of Russia. 


Kajetan Neuhaus. 

Countess Karoline ttleiliiiy. 


t* 


of 


ORGAN 


Tah 

Op. 

Compand 

fugue. K mi. (irr alto Pianoforte Duets). 

•s* 

-— 1 

1828. | 


3 . ..... *. publisher **,«, |,. 

l ™°" *■ ' «*•**• *** *» — — publhbr.1 b, o. E. ,Wh i„ 

1 h«e three pieces .ere originally intended to be * Jc separately. 


2 0 
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SCHUBERT: Songs (1815-1816) 
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SCHUBERT: Songs (1816) 
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SCHUBERT: Songs (1816-1817) 



SCHUBERT: Songs (181 7-1819) 
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A " °*^ * f,r "' - WV ■ Original,v pnblrihari in F n,a.-C ma. 
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SCHUBERT: Songs (1823-1825) 
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SCHUBERT: Works 


SCHUBERTH 


Op. Ccmpot'J 


3 Quartets 

1. I>-i* Dorfehen. 

2. I)ic Nachtigall. 

3. Geist der Liebe. 
Quartet ' Zur Genrsung 

cincJ Herrn Ritter '.* 


Gottfried August Burger. 
Johann Karl Unger. 
Friedrich voo Matthisson. 
> 


4 male voices & pf. or 
guitar.* 


Mixed voices & pf. 


UNACCOMPANIED VOCAL TRIOS 


1 Sane t us.’ 

1 Dreifach ist der Schritt * (two versions). 

1 Unendliche Freude ’ I. & II. 

1 Vorubcr die slohende Klage. 

1 Sclig durch die Liebe.’ 

1 llier streckct.' 

1 Dessen Fahne.' 

' llier unarmen sich.* 

1 tin jugendlirlier Maientchwung.' 

Wcr die steile Slernenbahn.* 

1 Majetiaiische Sonnenrosse.' 

1 Sclunerz ver/erret.’ 

1 Frisch alinct.' 

1 Ewig still strhet.' 

1 Die zwei Tugendwege.' 

1 Auf den Sieg der DcuUchen.' 

Mailicd ' (" Gruncn wird "). 

1 Mailied ’ ('* Der Schnee zerrinnt ’’). 

1 I.acrimoso son io ’ (two versions). 

Irinklied iin Winter.’ 

Fruhlinesliesl.' 

Mailied ’ <" Willkommen ”) (two versions), 
(•old ner Sclicin.’ 

Aiidenken.' 

I.rinncrtingen.' 

Trinklied im Mai.’ 

Widcrhall.’ 


UNACCOMPANIED VOCAL DUETS 

' Lass iminer in der Jugend.' 

! ' <" Gruncn wird ’’) voices or horns. 

Mailied (*' Der Schnee zerrinnt ”) voices or horns. 

Der MorgriiMcrn voices or horns. 

* I ail rows wilde Jagd \ voices or horns. 


HWi 

Compand 

- 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller. 

1813. 

Schiller, 

1813. 

? 

1813. 

Holly. 

1813. 

Holly. 

1H1 5. 

> 

18.3. 

Holly.' 

1813. 

* 

1813. 

Holly." 

l8iv 

NlaiuiiMon. 

r. 181O. 

Matllmvon. 

r. 1816. 

Malthisson. 

t. 1816. 

Holly. 

r. 1816. 

Matlhiuon. 

r. 1816. 

? 

r. 1814. 

Holly. 

1815. 

Holly. 

1813. 

Komer. 

1813. 

Korner. 

1813. 


.SVc aha Accompaniment, p. 36 (songs). Arpeggione 
(sonata). Atterbcrg (prize Symphom 1. Aubin (ballet 
on .Schone Mullerin *). Berg (I. A., meeting with). 

S 2 s<*.rvi! , Jl 5 !r 4 *\ list). Brahms (s songs arr.). 
Clutsam C l.ilac Time ’). Dieter (' Teulels Lustschkws % 
earlier setting). Figure fuse of). Fischer (A., * Advo- 
kalcn-Tcrzctl ’). Frohlich (family, friendship & 

E r for malices). Fuchs (J. H., * Alfonso und Estrella \ 
. reset). Fuhrer (appropriation of G ma. Mass). 
Catty (completion of ‘Grctchens Bitte'). Grove 
(discovery of MSS). Haydn (M., remarks on). 
Harold (j add. numbers for * La Clochette ’). Ililes 
(IL, new setting of ’ llausliche Krieg *, lib.). Huttcn- 
brenner (custody of unfinished Symphony). Ippolitov- 
Ivannv c l.pisodc from S.'s Life ' for orch.). Merrick 
(completion of B mi. Symphony). Modulation 
«*•*>• • Nourr '« <». songs popularized in France). 
KudorlT (pf. duet Fantasy arr. for orch.). Salieri 
(cantata for). Scheduler (alleged quarrel). Scherzo. 
Scchter (memorial Fugue). Sinigaglia f Hcidenroslein'. 
van. for oboe). Slavik ((Slawjk). playing at S.’s con¬ 
cert). Sonata, p. on-,. Song. pp. 938-40. Sidzcr (seltingof 
I salm for). Symphony pp. 23 ',-37. To in a irk (anticipa¬ 
tion of pf. pieces). Trailers* alzer (misattrib.). Urhan 
(works on S.’s music). Variations, p. 684. Vogl (J. M.. 
friendship & collab.). VoKiiek (influence of). Waltz. 

1 See alto Choral Works with Pianoforte and footnote 
relating to that section. 


SCHUBERT, Louis (b. Dessau, 27 Jan- 
1828; d. Dresden, 17 Sept. 1884). 

German violinist, singing-master and com¬ 
poser. He went to St. Petersburg in his 
eighteenth year and then as leader of the or¬ 
chestra to Konigsbcrg, where he remained till 
1862. He then settled at Dresden, where he 
enjoyed a great reputation as a teacher of 
singing. He published a method of singing 
in the form of songs and produced the operas 
‘Aus Sibirien’ (Konigsbcrg, 1856), Das 


gen ’ and ‘ Faustina Hassc ’ (Altcnburg, 1879). 

C., adds. 

SCHUBERTH. German family of musi¬ 
cians and music publishers. 

(1) Gottlob Schuberth (b. Carsdorl, " 

* The guitar accompaniment is not by Schubert. 

* Also called * Ccbumtaghymnc . 








SCHUBERTH 


SCHUCH 


Aug. 1778; d. Hamburg, 18 Feb. 1846), 
instrumentalist. He received his musical edu¬ 
cation at Jena and learnt the violin from 
Stamitz. In 1804 he went to Magdeburg, 
where he resided for some years and was dis¬ 
tinguished as an excellent clarinet and oboe 
player. In 1833 he moved to Hamburg. 

(2) Julius (Ferdinand Georg) Schuberth 
( f >• Magdeburg, 14 July 1804; d. Leipzig. 
9 June 1875), publisher, son of the preceding. 
He was the founder of the well-known firm of 
J. Schuberth & Co. at Leipzig and New York. 
After learning the business of a music pub¬ 
lisher at Magdeburg, he started in i8.*6 on his 
own account at Hamburg, whence he was 
enabled to found branch cstablMunrnts at 
Leipzig (1832) and New York (1850). In 
1854 lie gave up the Hamburg bu>iness to his 
brother Friedrich (5) and devoted himself 
entirely to Leipzig and New York. Besides 
his publishing budness Julius was an indefatig¬ 
able student of languages, literature and 
music. He was publisher, editor and pro¬ 
prietor of a * Musikalisches Conver>ationN- 
lexicon ’ (which went through ten editions), 
the 1 Kleinc Hamburger Musik Zeitung ’ 
(1840-30), the New York 'Musik Zeitung' 
(1887) and * Schuberths kleine Musik Zci- 
lung’ (1871-72). In 1840 he founded the 
Xorddcutschcr Musikverein and I’reis Institut 
at Hamburg. He received many decorations 
from the crowned heads of Germany in recog¬ 
nition of his services to music. In 1874 he 
settled at Leipzig. His business, which in 1877 
comprised over 6000 publications, was carried 
on after his death with increasing success by 
his widow and nephew until 1891, when it was 
bought by F. Siegel. 

(3) Ludwig Schuberth (b. Magdeburg, 
18 Apr. 1806; d. St. Petersburg. May 1850). 
conductor and composer, brother of the pre¬ 
ceding. He studied under his father and C. M. 
von Weber, and when only sixteen was musical 
director at the Municipal Theatre of hi> native 
town. He was subsequently court Kafxll. 
mutu al Oldenburg, and after living at Riga 
and Kdnigsberg (1835) became (1845) con¬ 
ductor of the German Opera in St. Petersburg. 
His compositions include some published 
chamber music, besides operas and symphonies 
which remain in manuscript. 

(4) Carl Schuberth (b. Magdeburg, 25 
Feb. 1811 ; d. Zurich, 22 July 1863), violon¬ 
cellist, conductor and composer, brother of the 
preceding. He learnt the pianoforte from his 
father and the cello from L. Hesse. In 1825 
he was placed under Dotzauer at Dresden and 
in 1828 made his first concert tour to Ludwigs- 
lust and Hamburg. In 1829 he played in 
Copenhagen and Gdtcborg, but a series of 
misfortunes drove him back to Magdeburg, 
where he occupied the post of first cellist in 
the theatre orchestra. In 1833 he again played 
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at Hamburg with success and during the next 
few years gave concerts in all the principal 
towns of northern Germany, Belgium and 
Holland, besides visiting Paris and I-ondoii 
( 1 835)- In the autumn of the latter year lie 
was appointed solo cellist to the tsar. I le 
remained for twenty years in St. Petersburg, 
occupying the jmims of musical director at the 
University, conductor of the Imperial Court 
Orchestra and inspector of the Imperial 
Dramatic College. Ilis comjiositions include 
< handier music and concertos for the cello, etc. 

(5) Friedrich (Wilhelm Auguht) Schu¬ 
berth (A. Magdeburg, 27 Oct. 1817; J. ?), 
publidier, brother of die preceding, lie was 
the head of the firm of Fritz Schuberth at 
Hamburg from 1833. w. B. s. 

SCHUCH, Ernst (von) (A. Graz, 23 Nov. 
1846; d. Dresden, 10 May 1914). 

Austrian conductor, lie was at first in¬ 
tended for the legal profession, but music was 
t**o strong (he had appeared as a violinist at 
the age of seven and at nine played solos on 
the pianoforte and violin in public), and lie 
received instruction from Eduard Stoll at 
Graz and afterwards from Dcssolf in Vienna. 
In 1807 he was ap|M>inted conductor of Lobe’s 
theatre at Breslau, and after short engage* 
nu nis at Wurzburg, Graz and Basel he was 
engaged by Pollini to conduct a series of 
Italian operas in different parts of Germany. 
In Mar. 1872 he conducted opera for the lirst 
time at Dresden, and in Aug. following was 
appointed KapeUmthtn tlx re. In 1873 l "' W* 
made court KafvIfrnriiUr, and very soon his 
great gifts began to make the Dresden < )pera 
famous throughout the world for the catho¬ 
licity <»f its repertory, the broad views of its 
conductor and the excellence of individual 
performances. Si hue h always gave due regard 
to the art of brl (onto, and as an operatic con- 
ductor he had few rivals. In 1875 lie married 
the soprano Clementine Proska. In 1897 he was 
ennobled by the Emperor of Austria, and in 18«i<> 
he was given the title of Privy Councillor. 

It was under Schuch's direction that the first 
performances of four important operas by 
Richard Strauss look place at Dresden: 
‘Fcucrsnot’ in 1901. ‘Salome’ on 9 Dec. 
* 905 * ‘ Llektra ’ on 23 Jan. 1909 and ‘ Der 
Rosenkavalier ’ on 26 Jan. 1911. He was also 
largely responsible for the early productions of 
the • Ring ' at Dresden and for the introduc¬ 
tion of Puccini s operas to German audiences. 
He included in the Dresden repertory first per¬ 
formances of works by contemporary com- 
posers of many nations, among whom were 
August Bungcrt (‘ Xausicaa \ 1901, and 
’Odysseus' Tod ’, 1903), Paderewski (‘ Man- 
ru\ 1901), Dohnanyi (‘Dor Schlcicr der 
Pierctte ’, a ballet, and ' Tame Simona a 
one-act opera, 1910 and 1912) and Wolf- 
Fcrrari (‘ Amor medico 1913). 


2 1* 
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SCHUCH-PROSKA 


Schuch also encouraged, often against 
considerable opposition, the performance of 
modern or unfamiliar music in the series of 
symphony concerts of the Dresden Royal 
Orchestra (now State Orchestra), which he 
conducted from 1877 until a month before his 
death. Programmes between the years 1901 
and 1914 included compositions by Mahler, 
Reger, Pfitzner, Debussy, Ravel, Stanford and 
Llgar, besides all the Strauss symphonic poems 
and the usual classics. 

J- a. F.-M. & s. l. (iii). 

SCHUCH - PROSKA, Clementine ( b . 

Vienna, 12 Feb. 1853; d. Kbtzschenbroda nr. 
Dresden, 8 June 1932). 

Austrian soprano singer. She was a pupil of 
Mathildc Marchcsi at the Vienna Conserva¬ 
tory and a member of the Opera company at 
Dresden from 1873. There she married the 
conductor Ernst von Schuch in 1875. Her 
voice was a light soprano, and she sang florid 
music with great skill. She appeared in 
London at some of the early Richter concerts, 
and at the Crystal Palace ; she sang the part of 
Aennehen in * Der Frcischutz * at the German 
Opera under Richter in 1884, with much 
success, and also appeared as Eva in * Die 
Meistersinger ’. She retired from the stage 

in '? 95 - j. A. F.-M. 

SchUcking. See Schubert (son*). 

SCHUH, Willi (b . Basel, 12 Xov. 1900). 
Swiss musical scholar, editor and author. 
Me studied under Walter Courvoisicr at the 
Munich Academy of Music, under Adolf 
Sandberger at Munich University and under 
Ernst Kurth at the University of Berne, of 
which he became D.Ph. in 1927. In 1928 he 
became music critic of the * Ncue Zurchcr 
Zeitung in 1930 he was appointed professor 
of musical history and in 1938 professor of 
harmony at the Zurich Conservatory; since 
1 934 be bas also held a similar post at the 
Winterthur Music School. Me is a lecturer at 
the Zurich Volkshochschulc and chairman of 
the examining board of the Schweizenscher 
Musikpadagogischer Verband. His researches 
and critical writings — both of which are dis¬ 
tinguished in form and content — place him 
in the front rank of Swiss musicologists. He 
has worked especially on behalf of Richard 
Strauss and modern Swiss music. His prin¬ 
cipal publications arc: 

• Forinproblemc bei Heinrich Schulz * (Leipzig. 1028). 

Der barinoniwlic Stil Olhmar Selioecki ’ fin * Ncue 
Musilueitung *, Year XLIX. No*. 15 & 21). 

. «•« Mcyenchen Toicnunzn * (in 

SthwcizeriMhct Jahrbuch fur Mutikwitter.schaA \ 

. Iv 'WO- 

‘ Die Cc 4 taliune*priiizipicn im Schocckschcn Lied * 

. .>• <¥.'*' Mus - Z, 8 - ' 93 i. No. 2). 

Die Iruhoien Schweizer Goethe-Vertonungen * (off- 
prml. Zurich, 1937). 

‘ Das Volkflied in der Schweiz ’ (in 1 Die Schweiz, die 
. ^ * ,n S‘ (Zurich. 1932). 

, Olhmar Schoeck 1 (Zurich. 1934). 

' Die Musik in <ler Schweiz * (in ' Confoederalio Helve- 
In.1 . Vol. II, Zurich, 1937). 


SCHULHOFF (Erwin) 

Cas f? r ^ iebo,d < **» Lebcn und seine Wcrke ’ (in 
Miileilungen der Schweiz. Muj.forsch. Ges,. 
I 930 J- 

‘Olhmar Schoeck, Verzeichnis sSmtl. Werke, Bear- 

• und Aucgabcn ’ (Zurich. 1936). 

Uber Opcrn von R. Strauss ' (Zurich, 1947). 

* Zeilgenossische Musik ’ (Zurich, 1947). 

Schweizer Musik der Gegenwart' (Zurich. 1048) 

In Memoriam Richard Strauss 1 (Zurich. 1940). 
kngeschriebene Opcrn von H. von Hofmannsthal und 

... r Slra V“. bn Atlantis-Almanach 1046). 
Hofmannsthal und die Oper 1 (in 1 Frcundesgabe fur 

• rv E :, Co 7 od ' • Zurich, 1945). 

Die Musik in der alcmannischen Schweiz 1 (in * Fest¬ 
schrift des Schweizerischen Tonkuntliervereins ’ 
1950). 

‘ Renoirs Wagnerportraiu 1 (Schweiz. Mus. Zlg., 1947, 
i*o. 7). 

* Zur harmonischen Deutung des " Salome “-Schlusses ’ 

(iM., 1946, No. 12). 

‘ Zum Melodic- und Harmonicstil der R. Strauis'schcn 
Spat werke * (ib,d„ 1949, No. 6). 

Lnvollendete Spatwerke von R. Strauss’ (1 bid., 1950, 
Nos. 8 - 9 ). 

Schuh has also edited Swiss music and old 
music, and he is the editor of a number of 
musical books most of which contain weighty 
contributions from his own pen ; among them 
arc the following: 

Busoni, * Bricfe an seme Frau * (Erlenbach, 1936). 

‘ Bnefe Richard Wagners an Judith Gautier ‘ (Erltn- 
bach. 1936). 

* Olhmar Schoeck: Fettgabc der Frcunde ' (Erlen¬ 

bach, 1036). 

‘ Schweizer Musikbuch \ a vob. (Zurich, 1939). 

Richard Strauss: Beirachlungen und Ermnerungen ‘ 
(Zurich. 1949 ). 

‘ Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Beethoven: fine Rede ’ 
(Zurich, 1949). 

K. V. F. 

SCHULHOFF, Erwin (b. Prague, 8 June 
1894; d. Wulsburg, 18 Aug. 1942). 

Bohemian pianist and composer. He was a 
great-grandnephew of Julius Schulhoff (tee 
below). Having received his musical education 
at the Conservatories of Prague (under KAan, 
1902-4), Vienna (under W. Them, 1904-8), 
Leipzig (under Krchl, Tcichmiiller and Reger, 
1908-10) and Cologne (1910-14), he settled 
in Prague. There he worked as a pianist and 
private teacher, held free courses in quarter- 
tone piano playing at the Conservatory and 
also taught score playing at the same institu¬ 
tion in 1929-31. From 1935 he was on the 
staff of the Czechoslovak broadcasting station 
in Prague, later at Moravsk* Ostrava and 
finally at Brno. During the German occupa¬ 
tion he was imprisoned for both racial and 
political reasons, and tortured to death in 

• 942. 

As a pianist Schulhoff was a very successful 
interpreter of modern music and particularly 
the best-known exponent of quarter-tone 
works, not only at home but also abroad 
(Germany, France, England, U.S.S.R.). As 
a skilled and remarkably prolific composer he 
showed surprising elasticity of style, having 
been influenced by the most recent tendencies 
of his time, e.g. by Schoenberg, jazz music, 
Soviet realism, etc. In his life-time his works 
were often met with objections and doubts 
owing to the Protean character of his efforts. 
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Strangely enough his 4 Symphony of Freedom' 
has recently (1950) been hailed by Czech 
accredited criticism as an exemplary manifesta¬ 
tion of truly socialistic and anti-fascist tenden¬ 
cies in music. 

The following is a short selection of Schul- 
hoffs principal works: 

Opera ' Plameny' ('The Flames') (libretto by K. J. 

Bene*), 9 acts (1927-28): prod. Brno. 97 Jan. 191 2. 
Ballet * Ogelala' (teen, by Bene*. after Abbe Braueur 
de Bourboiirg) (1923). 

Incidental music for several plavi. 

Jar» oratorio 1 H.M.S. Royal Oak ' (193.1). 

Suite for chamber orch. (1920). 

Symphony No. I (1924 23). 

Suite from he incidental music for Mokere't * IhiurRom 
Kentilhoinmc' (1927). 

Symphony No. 2 (1042). 

• Symphony of Freedom ’ (No. 6 ) (1911). 

I'f. Concerto (1922). 

Double Concerto for llute ami ■•(. with Hg». A . hocus 
' 1937 '. 

Concerto for it*. 4tet & wind orch. 11930). 

Sirin* Quartet No. 1 (1024). 

(’.oncer11 no for llute. viola .V double have 1192s'. 

String Quartet No. 2 (1923). 

Sonata for «olo vn. (1926). 

Divertissement for oboe, clar. & baiioon 11926b 
Sonata for llute & pf. (1927). 

Sonata for alto saxophone & pf. (1930). 

2 Pf. Sonatas (1924. 1926). 

Numerous sets of pf. pieces C f.tudes de ja2/ \ 1 | snuisies 
de ja2i* Hot Music *, ete.l. 

C. t. 

SCHULHOFF, Julius (6. Prague, 2 Aug. 
i8ij; d. Berlin, 13 Mar. 1898). 

Bohemian pianist and composer, great- 
grcat-unclc of the preceding. He learned the 
pianoforte from Kisch and counterpoint from 
FomAJck, and before he was fourteen made 
a successful appearance as a player. Notwith¬ 
standing his success, the boy’s ambition was 
loo great to allow him to remain in Prague, 
and in 1842 he went to Paris, then a hotbed 
of pianoforte virtuosity. There a fortunate 
interview with Chopin gave him his oppor¬ 
tunity. He played in public (2 Nov. 1845) 
and published his lirst two works, of which 
Op. 1, an Allegro brillant was dedicated 
to Chopin. After a lengthened residence in 
Pans he took a very extended tour through 
France, Austria (1849-50), England, Spain 
(1851) and even southern Russia and the 
Crimea (1853). He endeared himself in his 
tune to both player and dancer with his 
1 Galop di bravura ’, * Impromptu Polka ’ and 
many more light but brilliant and clever 
pianokrte pieces. He lived at Dresden from 
1870 and in Berlin from about 1897. A 
Sonata in F minor and twelve studies are 
among his more serious compositions. c. 

SCHULOPER (Gcr., school opera). A 
20th-century German type of opera intended 
for private performance, especially at schools, 
and designed to further the cultivation of 
music. It is similar to a IthrsOck , except that 
the latter is not necessarily in dramatic form. 

SCHULTHEISS, Benedict (b. ?• d. 

Nuremberg, 1 Mar. 1693). 


German organist and rom|Mm-r. Hr was 
the younger son of Hieronymus Si hull firm 
(1600-69) and his second wifr, whom hr 
married in 1648. Benedict became organist 
at St. Giles's (Kgidius) Church, Nuremberg, 
but hr died at a comparatively early age. | |r 
published lirst a set of clavier pieces, 4 Muth 
und Geist ermuntemder Clavier-Lust. Enter 
Thcil, N urn berg, 1679; Ander Theil, 16842.' 
Eater lie seems to have devoted himself en¬ 
tirely to church music and com|Mncd many 
chorales which are still included in the 
German evangelical church song; they are 
included in the following works, all published 
in his lifetime: 

’ I leifi(rr SormUn Hind'l und Kirrli-Waiidrl . . . 
dimh Sigmund son llirken * (Nuremberg, 1681). 
Cor.umt two melodies with figured bin by " Ben. 
Vhullli. 

• l>er geudscheo Erquirk-Slunden des . . . Ileinr. 
Mullers . . . Poetise her AodiKhl-KI.in* von ilenen 
Blumrmossen vrrfjuri. anieu.. mil bo l.iedem 
srrmrl.rel, uod son unirruhir.Hu lien lon-Kunil- 
Irm m Arien «esrin * (Nuremlier*, 1691). Con- 
Unit llnrlren melodies with figured bass by 
V hull hem. 

’ (mti-trhrilicter Chritlrn iiutrlh b-ercrlmide Seelen- 
l.utl . . . mil liel>li<b in Nolen eeseirlen nrurn 
Ar^n . . . vorgesirllri von \\’. C. |). f\V. C. 
Under) * (Nuremberg. 1694). 

I he last contains twenty-five melodics with 
ligured bass; Zahn included nine of them in 
his great work 4 Die Mrlodien dcr deuLschen 
evangelist lien Kirch. idiedcr ’ (1893), and 
thinks Schultheiss composed all twenty-live, 
although only the lirst eleven are initialled 

B- S. c . s. 

SCHULTHESIUS, Johann Paul (b. 

Fechhciin, Saxc-Coburg, 14 Sept. 1748; d. 
Leghorn. 18 .Apr. 1816). 

German theorist and com])oscr. He re¬ 
ceived his lirst lessons in music from his fat 
a schoolmaster; in 1764 he entered the |r. 
college to follow a course of theologv, became 
a member of the choir and remained there six 
years, acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
music. From 1770 to 1773 he was at the Uni¬ 
versity of Erlangen, where hr completed his 
theological studies, while he was able to obtain 
organ lessons from Kehl, an excellent organist. 
He was then offered a post at Leghorn, as 
Protestant minister to the colony of Germans 
and Dutch settled there; he accepted and 
went to Italy, where hr remained for the rest 
of his life. 

Chccchi was organist at Leghorn at that 
tune and gave lessons in counterpoint and com¬ 
position to Schulthcsius, who was an excel¬ 
lent performer on the clavier. In 1782 he was 
called upon to play some of his own composi¬ 
tions before the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and 
wav very favourably received. He became one 
of the most erudite musicians of his time, and 
in 1807 was nominated secretary of the fourth 
class of the Accademia di Scicnzc, Lettcre cd 
Arti di Livorno. His treatise on the qualitv 
and character of church music, 4 Sulla musica 
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SCHULTHESS 


SCHULTZ (Svend) 


da chiesa. Mcmoria di Gio. Paolo Schul- 
thesius. Livorno, presso Tommaso Masi ’ 
(181 o, 4to) was also published in the first 
volume of the Proceedings of his Accademia. 
Letters of his to Marco Santucci arc in exist¬ 
ence ; in one of them he mentions his work 
and expresses his desire to hear Santucci’s 
opinion of it. The following compositions 
were also published: 

' Trc sonair per il cimbalo o piano-forte eon I' accom- 
paitnamento d’ un violino obbligato. Compoite 
da Gio. Paolo Schulthoiut. Opera i.* Leghorn, 
1780. obi. folio. A copy of the second edition is in 

the B.M. 

‘ Senate a solo per il cembalo o pianoforte. Op. a.’ 
Leghorn, obi., fol. 

‘ Deux Qualuors pour piano, violon, viola et violoncclle. 
Op. 3.’ London. 1785. 

Otto variazioni facili sopra un andaniino per il 
cimbalo o pianoforte, violino, xiola e violoncello 
obblicato. Op. 4/ Leghorn. Four oblong (olio 
partbooks. 

’ Allegretto avee 13 variations pour Ic clavecin ou piano¬ 
forte. violon. viola et violoncclle obbligato. Op. 6 .' 
Augsburg (GonilMrt). 

* Andante graxioso de Plevel vari* pour le clavecin ou 

pianoforte, violon et violoncclle obbligato. Op. 7 -' 
Augsburg (Gotnbarl). 

' Andaniino original, aver huit variations pour le piano. 
Op. 8.* Augsburg (Gombarl). 

* Sept variations pour Ic forte-piano. Op. 9.* Aursburg 

(Gombarl). 1797 . Dedicated to J. N. Forkel. 

* Unit Variations *ur un air russe pour piano. Op. to." 

Leghorn. 

' Douze \ anatious sur I air de " Malbrouk " pour piano, 
violon, viola el violoncclle. Op. 11. Florence 
(Nicola Fagni). 

' La reconciliazioue di due amici, tema con variarioni. 
Op. 13 .* Augsburg (Gombarl). Il was dedicated 
to Haydn. 

* Otto variazioni sentimenlali sopra un tema originate 

intitolato 1,' amicizia per pianoforte, dedicate al 
signore Carlo Mozart, figlio maggiore del Gran 
Mozart. Op. 14.* Leipzig, Breitkopf. 

C. S. 

SCHULTHESS, Walter (A. Zurich, 24 
July 18<>.|). 

Swiss conductor and composer. I Ic studied 
under Andrcac al Zurich, Courvoisicr and 
Schmid-Lindner al Munich and Ansorgc in 
Berlin, worked for a time as a volunteer at the 
Court Opera in Vienna and in 1918 returned 
to Zurich, where he settled as conductor and 
accompanist. In 1920 he married the violinist 
Stcfi Geyer. He is the conductor of the Kon- 
zertgcscllschaft A.G. founded by him in 1928. 

As a composer Schulthcss was particularly 
active in his earlier years. While he came 
under the influence of Reger and Sehoeck. hr 
achieved a personal style, more especially in 
song-writing: e.g. two song-cycles on poems 
by Christian Morgcnstcrn (‘ Mcnsch und 
Wanderer ’, * Ich und Die ’), songs to words 
by Stamm and HichendorfT, etc. He combines 
sensitive and piquant harmony of an impres¬ 
sionist nature with tense expression. In the 
instrumental field he produced, apart from 
an orchestral Serenade, several chamber 
works (2 string Quartets, a violin Sonata), 
solo concert works (violin Concerto, Varia¬ 
tions for cello) and pianoforte pieces, lie also 
wrote works for men’s chorus and orchestra. 


SCHULTZ, Family. See Praetorius. 

SCHULTZ, Helmut (A. Frankfort o/M., 
2 Nov. 1904; d. ?, 1945). 

German musicologist. He studied the 
history of music under Krqyer at Leipzig and 
took the Ph.D. degree there with a dissertation 
on Johann Vesque von Piittlingen (1930). 
In addition he edited 45 songs by this com¬ 
poser. He succeeded Mandyczcwski in the 
editorship of the collccte'I edition of Haydn’s 
works, which was later abandoned. In 1932 
he became lecturer in musical science at 
Leipzig University and a year later he suc¬ 
ceeded his teacher, Kroycr, in the cha’r of 
music there. Schultz was also head of the 
Hcycr collection of musical instruments, 
founded at Cologne but subsequently moved 
to Leipzig. He fell in the second world war. 

Schultz's studies include a short ‘ Fiihrcr 
durch die Leipzigcr Instrumentcnsammlung ’ 
(*929), * Instrumcntenkundc ’ (1931) and 
* Das Madrigal als Formidcal ’ (1932). In 
1933 he edited, in association with II. Zcnck 
and W. Gerstcnbcrg, a ‘ Festschrift ’ for 
Theodor Kroycr. In collaboration with 
Robert Haas he edited the posthumous works 
of Hugo Wolf. He brought out four volumes 
of songs for voice and pianoforte which had 
been in private possesion and therefore un¬ 
known. and revised a Scherzo and Finale for 
full orchestra written by Wolf at the age of 
seventeen (published in 1940). He was also 
the editor of a hitherto unknown Concerto for 
pianoforte, violin and orchestra by Haydn. 

k. 0. 

SCHULTZ (Scultetus), Johann (A. Lime- 
burg, ? ; d. Danncnbcrg, Brunswick, Feb. 
,653) ’ 

German organist and composer. He was 
born late in the 16th century and became 
organist to the Prince of Brunswick at Lunc- 
burg. He composed several books of motets, 
madrigals, etc., and instrumental pieces. 

E. v. d. s. 

SCHULTZ, Svend (A. Nykobing, Isle of 
Falster, 30 Dec. 1913). 

Danish composer, critic and conductor. 
After matriculating from school he was given 
a scholarship at the Royal Danish Conserva¬ 
tory in Copenhagen, where he passed his final 
examination in 1936. During his time there 
he was already busy composing, and in the 
years that followed he earned his living as a 
teacher of pianoforte and singing, and also as a 
choral conductor. In 1941 he was appointed 
music critic by the Copenhagen newspaper 
‘ Politiken \ He has also acted as dcput> 
conductor with the State Radio Choir. 

Schultz’s music is gay, entertaining ana 
optimistic in character, and hi* leamnjp 
towards expressionism and simplicity o 
rather than austerity in any sense, 
fluenccs to be found in his music arc Ka\ci, 


K. V. I. 
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the late French impressionists and perhaps 
the Viennese divertimento manner; traces of 
Carl Nielsen arc also discernible in his idiom. 
The following are his most important works: 

OPERAS 

• Behind the Curtain \ l act. 

* The Sunbath i act. 

' The Coffee House i act. 

CHORAL WORKS 

‘ Job oratorio for chorus, wind insts. & harp. 
Madrigals for unaccomp. chorus. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symphony No. i. 

• I itrada.' 

* Sinfonia piccola.' 

' Ouverturc champctre.' 

Serenade for *tg». 

SOLO AND ORCHESIKA 

3 pf. Concertos. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

uartrito concerunte ’ for a vns., viola & «ell*>. 
ne Amourette ' for wind stet. 

3 Songs for soprano, llute & pf. 

Sonata for vn. & pf. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Sonata. 

Concert Suite. 

Sonatina. 

Also a number of wop for voice & pf. 

I*. G.-lf. 

SCHULTZE. See Praliorius. 
SCHULTZE (Schultz), Christoph ( b . 

Sorau, Dec. 1606; d. Dclitzsch, 28 Aug. 

16U3). 

German composer. lie was a pupil of 
Schcin at Leipzig, cantor at the Ncumarkt of 
Halle and in 1633 cantor at DHit/sch. He 
composed several books of sacred songs, some 
in madrigal form, and a Passion according 10 
St. Luke (1653). 1. v. d. s. 

IIibl.—Wbrnp.r, A., Article in A. M. W.. \ ol. I. 1918.19. 

SCHULZ. Polish family of musicians. See 
Szulc. 

SCHULZ-EVLER, Adolf (6. Radom, 
12 Dec. 1852; d. Warsaw, 15 May, 1905). 

Polish pianist and composer. He studied 
at the Warsaw Conservatory and under 
I'ausig in Berlin. He wrote numerous 
pianoforte pieces of a showily brilliant nature, 
mainly for his own performance and now 
almost entirely forgotten, with the exception 
of a transcription of Johann Strauss's ‘ Blue 
Danube ’ waltz, designed for display and 
without musical quality, which is still remem¬ 
bered by some elderly rccital-gocrs as a 
meretricious encore piece. 

E. B. 

SCHULZ (Schulz-Beuthen), Heinrich (b. 

Beuthen, 19 June 1838; d. Dresden, 12 Mar. 

• 9 ' 5 )- 

German composer. He studied at the 
Leipzig Conservatory (1862-65) and pri¬ 
vately with Karl Riedel, and at that time 
composed Psalm XXIX for three choirs, wind 


and organ, with other choral settings of psalms 
and two symphonic poems. He then settled 
(1866) as a teacher at Zurich, where six of his 
eight symphonies were written, together with 
many other works both vocal and instrumental. 
A nervous breakdown brought a teinjiorary 
cessation of composition. 

From 1881 Schulz lived at Dresden, from 
1893 to 1895 in Vienna. He then returned to 
Dresden and in 1911 was made Royal Pro¬ 
fessor. The works of his first Dresden period 
include four operas (not, apparently, per¬ 
formed), a Requiem for chorus and orchestra, 
and further symphonic poems. His eighth 
Symphony (' Sieges-Sinfonic') and move- 
menu for further symphonies belong to his 
second Dresden period. He also wrote an 
operetta, * Fridolin ’, produced at Breslau in 
1862, and incidental music to Shakespeare's 
‘ King Lear which he later turned into his 
sixth Symphony (with men’s chorus). 

Although Schulz was a voluminous com¬ 
poser of works on a large scale, they did not 
lind very widespread acceptance. 

J. a. F.-M., adds. 

Bin. — /.«iu 1 . Alois. * Ifdnridi Srhulc-Bcuthrn. iHj8- 
1915: Leben und Wcrkc * (Wurzburg, 1931). 

SCHULZ (Schultz), Johann Abraham 
Peter (b. Lunrburg, 31 Mar. 1747; d. 
Schwcdt, 10 June 1800). 

German organist, conductor and composer. 
He was the son of a baker. His first master 
was Schmugcl, a local organist of ability, 
whose descriptions of Berlin and of Kirn- 
berger's labours so excited him that at the age 
of fifteen, without money and against the wish 
of his family, lie went there and put himself 
under the protection of Kirnberger, who was 
very good to him, under whom he studied and 
to whom lie became greatly attached. In 1768 
he was fortunate enough to travel to France, 
Italy and Austria as keyboard teacher and 
accompanist to the Polish Princess Sapieha. 
In 1773 he returned to Berlin and found his 
old master and Sulzcr at work on their 
' AUgemeinc Thcoric der schoncn Kiinstc', 
of which lie undertook the musical portion 
from letter S to the end. In 1776-78 he was 
also Kapellmeister to the French theatre in 
Berlin and afterwards to the private theatre of 
the Crown Princess as well as to that of Prince 
Henry at Rheinsbcrg, where he stayed for 
seven years from 1 Apr. 1780. His incidental 
music to Racine's 4 Athalic ’, produced while 
he was there, and his songs, a number of which 
were in the character of Volkslitder , resulted in 
an offer from the King of Denmark to be his 
musical director at a salary of 2,000 thaler. 
This post he accepted and held for eight years, 
from 1787, with great credit and advantage to 
the place. His health at length obliged him to 
leave Denmark, and he departed on 29 Sept. 

1795, intending to spend the winter in Lisbon, 
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but was persuaded to make a tour in northern 
Germany. 

Schulz was a prolific composer. For the 
stage he wrote incidental music for plays as 
well as the following operas and (those for 
Copenhagen) musical plays: ‘ Clarissc 

based on Marmontcl’s 4 La Bcrgerc dcs 
Alpcs * (1775), 4 La Fee Urgelc on Favart’s 
libretto set by Duni in 1765 (1782), 4 Minona \ 
‘ Lc Barbier dc Seville after Beaumarchais 
( 1 786), 4 /Mine, reinc dc Golconde ’, on 
Scdainc’s libretto set by Monsigny in 1766 
(prod. Rheinsberg, summer 1787), 4 Host- 
gildet ’ (' The Harvest Home prod. Copen¬ 
hagen, 16 Sept. 1790), 4 Indtoget * ( 4 Entry ’), 
libretto by P. A. Heiberg (prod. Copenhagen, 
2C Feb. 1793), ‘ Peter’s Bryllup’ (‘Peter’s 
Wedding *, prod. Copenhagen, 12 Dec. 1793). 
He also wrote sacred music, such as 4 Christi 
Tod’, 4 Maria und Johannes’, etc., church 
music and chamber works. 1 

His literary works include a treatise on a 
new mode of writing music. He also edited 
Kirnbcrger’s * Wahre Grundsatzc zum Ge- 
brauch der Harmonic* (1783). But his true 
claim to notice rests on his songs. He was the 
first to give songs of the Yolkilitd type an 
artistic turn. He was very careful to get good 
words, and as a considerable movement in 
poetry was taking place at that date (1770-80), 
and Burger, Claudius, Holty and others were 
writing, he had good opportunities. Many of 
his settings were published in the Gottingen 
’ Musenalmanach * and Vovs’s 4 Almanach ’. 
He published also 4 Liedcr im Volkston bey 
dem Klavier zu singen * (1782), containing 48 
songs, 2nd ed. (1785) in two parts, with a third 
part in 1790.' c., rev. 
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SCHULZ (Schulze), Johann Philipp 
Christian (6. Langensalza, Thuringia, t Feb. 
1 773 I d- Leipzig, 30 Jan. 1827). 

German conductor and composer. He was 
a student at Leipzig University and studied 
music under Engler and Schicht. From 1795 
he conducted the performances of Seconda's 
theatrical company, for which he wrote much 
incidental music, beginning with that for 
Schiller's 4 Wallensteins Lager ’ in 1800. On 
31 July 1810 he was appointed director and 

* S. e Q.-L. 

• Set KrUtmann. * Ocwhichtc ilrt druttchrn l.icdrt *. 
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conductor of the Gcwandhaus concerts, which 
post he held to the time of his death. 

Schulz composed overtures, marches, etc., 
for orchestra and a number of works for chorus 
as well as for solo voices. The incidental 
music includes an overture and dances for 
Goethe’s 4 Faust ’ and an overture to Schiller’s 
‘ Jungfrau von Orleans ’. These were 
published. His setting of Pius Alexander 
W’ollT’s 4 Preciosa ’, for which Weber wrote 
music later, dates from 1812. It was produced 
at Leipzig in May. A . L . 

SCHULZE & Sons, J. F. German firm 
of organ builders. The founder was J. F. 
Schulze ( b . Milbitz nr. Paulinzella, Thuringia, 
1794; d. 1858), who began his manufacture 
at his birthplace in 1825. His first organs 
were for Horba (with ten stops) and Milbitz 
(twenty-one stops). In 1825 he moved to 
Paulinzella, where his business largely in¬ 
creased. At this period his principal organs 
were those for Bremen Cathedral and Solingcn. 
In 1851 the firm sent an organ to the London 
International Exhibition in Hyde Park, which 
obtained a prize medal and was the beginning 
of much work done for England. In 1854 they 
built the great organ in St. Mary’s Church 
at Ltibcck. 

J. F. Schulze was succeeded by his three 
sons, the most distinguished of whom was 
Heinrich Edmund ( b . c. 1824; d. 1878), who 
introduced many improvements. On the re¬ 
building of the parish church of Doncaster, 
after the fire in 1853, , h< 4 organ was rebuilt by 
the Schulze firm, with great success. Besides 
this fine instrument, their most important 
organs are at Bremen, Diisseldorf, Sost and 
Aplerbcck. H. E. Schulze died at the age of 
(iffy-four, and shortly after, on the death of the 
surviving brother, the firm ceased to exist. 

The Schulze organs arc most celebrated for 
their flue-pipes, which arc constructed so as 
to admit as much wind as possible. In order 
to do this the feet arc opened very wide, and 
the pipes are in consequence cut up unusually 
high. By this means, with a comparatively 
low pressure of wind, an extraordinarily rich 
quality of tone is produced. The Schulzes 
carried the same principles into their wooden 
flute pipes. Their organs are also celebrated 
for their string-toned stops, but the drawback 
in all of these is a certain slowness in their 
speech. Besides the organs at Doncaster and 
formerly at Northampton, the Schulzes have 
instruments in England at churches at Arinlcv, 
Leeds (in conjunction with Hill); Hindlcy, 
Wigan; Tyne Dock, South Shields; Harro¬ 
gate ; also a t Northampton Town Hall; 
Holy Trinity, St. Marylcbonc, London (for¬ 
merly Charterhouse School); Seaton Carew 
(Thos. Walker). "• B s - 

Schulze, Ernst. Str Schubcrl (pamonp). 

Schulzovi, Anezka. Str Fibicli (3 l»b*->. 
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SCHUMAN, William (Howard) ( b . New 

York, 4 Aug. 1910). 

American composer. After passing through 
public schools he attended Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, where he received the degree of B.Sc. in 
*935 an d * n ! 937 the M.A. In composition 
he was a pupil of Pcrsin, Haubiel and later of 
Roy Harris, and during the summer months 
of 1935 he attended the Salzburg Mozartcum. 

Schuman has had a notable career in 
scholastic circles. In 1935 he became a mem¬ 
ber of the faculty at Sarah Lawrence College, 
and he took over the conducting of the college 
choir in 1938. During the summer of 1936 
he was member of the faculty at Columbia 
University. In 1945 he was appointed 
President of the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York. As administrator he succeeded 
the late Carl Lngel as music editor of G. 
Schirmer, Inc., but resigned the post in order 
to have more time for composition. 

Schuman’s work has won for hint numerous 
awards, citations and prizes. He received 
Guggenheim Fellowships in 1939-40 and 
1940-41. He won the first award of the 
Critics Circle of New York for his third 
Symphony in 1942, the first Pulitzer Music 
Prize for 'A Free Song’ in 1943 and the 
Kussevitsky Music Foundation Award. He 
also received a grant from the Metropolitan 
Opera and a composition award from the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, of 
which he is a Fellow. 

Many of Schuman's works have been per¬ 
formed by the major orchestras in America. 
His ballet * Undertow ’ was first performed at 
the New York Metropolitan Opera by the 
Ballet Theatre company in 1945. The Boston 
Orchestra under the direction of Kussevitsky 
has given the first performances of the 
‘ American Festival Overture the Symphony 
No. 3, the Symphony for strings and 'A Free 
Song ’. ‘ Prayer in Time of War ’ was intro¬ 
duced by the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
and the ‘ William Billings Overture * by the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Among the many qualities that go to make 
William Schuman an important composer are 
a tremendous vigour, a great length and 
breadth of line and idea, and a curious intensity 
that can be both dramatic and sombre. A 
gift of writing the long, Bowing lines must have 
been inherent in Schuman as a bom sym* 
phonist, but the guidance of Roy Harris 
greatly aided the stabilization of his idiom and 
working method, for the two are not unlike 
in the urgency and volume of their expressive 
gifts, and similar structural invention has 
evolved the music of each. 

Schuman’s idiom is melodic and rhythmic 
in emphasis rather than harmonic, its clashes 
resulting from bitonal modal lines rather than 
Irom a chromatic conception. His themes. 
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generally long, often furiously rhythmic, some¬ 
times oddly disjointed, are fused by a tension 
maintained over immensely long sections. 
Detail and padding of any kind are reduced 
to a minimum, the spare lines of the music 
carrying only their own weight, whether in 
Buid melody or in intricacy of rhythmic 
impulse. 

Works such as the ‘American Festival ()ver- 
turc’ and many of the choral pieces are full of 
the exuberance and athletic writing for which 
Schuman is well known. l.rss accurately 
appraised is his dramatic gift, a quality that 
achieved a particularly line expression in the 
ballet score * Undertow ’, though it is present 
also in orchestral works such as the fourth 
Symphony. 

Perhaps the most successful of S« human’s 
works, both artistically and publicly, is the 
Symphony for strings, and it is probably right 
that this should be so, for this work seems to 
integrate successfully all the best of the com¬ 
poser's many qualities. It is a more closely 
knit construction than almost any other work 
of his, al>ounds in rhythmic variety and 
melodic colour anti shows, too, a glimpse 
here and there of the deeply moving, deeply 
impressive darker moods that form an 
undercurrent l>eneath the active surface of 
Schuman's music. 

Schuman is still, so far as years go, to Ik- 
ranked among the younger American com¬ 
posers. but his music, both as regards its 
maturity and its public recognition, has 
already taken its place with that of a genera¬ 
tion more firmly established than his own. 

CATALOG UK OF WORKS 
OPERA 

‘ The Mighty Ca*y \ opera. with Jeremy Gury 

<•953). 

BALLETS 

' I'ihIciiow * 194s). prod. New York. Metropolitan 
'•pro, to Apr. 1015. 

• Night Journey * i 9 »?>. prod. Harvard, 3 May 1017. 
•Judith * (1949). prod. Louisville, 4 Jan. 1930. 

FILM MUSIC 

’ Sleeltowti Office of War documentary (1944). 


CHORAL WORKS 

4 Canonic Choruses for unacccmp. chorus 11032-33) 

•- Epitaph (Edna St. Vincent Millay). 
j. Epitaph for Joseph Conrad (Counter Cullen). 

3 - Niehl Stull 1 Carl Sandburg). 

4. Conte not when I am dead (Tennyson). 

’ Pioneer*! * (Walt Whitman) for unaesomp. 8-pan 
f•937). 

Cmoral Etude* (wordless, syllables sounds) for un- 
aecomp. (horut (1937). 

‘Prologue’ (Genes ieve Tageard) for chorus & orcli. 

(1939). 

* Prelude’ (Thomas Wolfe) for unaccotnp. women’s or 

mixed chorus (1939). 

Secular Cantata No 1. * This is our time* (Taggard) 
lor chorus & orch. (1040). 

• ** mixed chorus & pf. (19,3). 

Holiday None (Taggard) for mixed or women's 

thorns & pf. 1 194?'« 

Secular Cantata No. a. * A Ftee So,, g • (Whitman) for 
chocus k orch. (19431. 
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! * c l )cum ’ for unaccomp. chorus (1944). 

I rulh shall deliver *, ior unaccomp. men's chorus 
( 1946 ). 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

'Symphony No. 1. for 18 insls. (1935). 
•Prelude and Fu«ue (1937). 

•Symphony No. 2 (1937). 

‘American Festival Overture ' (1939). 
Symphony No. 3 (1941). 

Symphony No. 4 (1941). 

•Prayer in Time of War ' (1943). 

Symphony for st^s. (No. 5) (1943). 

‘ William Billinas Overture ’ (1943). 

•Circus Overture ‘ forte;. ' Side Show ') (1944). 
Symphony No. 6 <19481. 


BAND MUSIC 
* Newsreel: in Five Shots * (1941). 

George Washington Bridge: an Impression * (1950). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

I’f. Concerto (1942). 

Vn. Concerto (1947). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Canon and Fugue for vn.. cello 4 pf. (1934). 

' Choreographic Poein ' for 8 insts. (1931). 

String Quartet No. t (1936). 
tnng Quartet No. 2 (1937). 

Quartet lino * for 4 bassoons <1939). 

•ring Quartet No. .3 (1939). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
' Three-Score Set 1 (1943). 


SONG 

‘Orpheus with Im lute' (Shakespeare or Fletcher) 
0944 ). 


p. 


• Works so marked luxe Ijeeu withdrawn for revision. 
Iliiu . — Brodir. Nathan. ‘The Music of William 


Schuman ‘ (M.Q.. XXXI. 194'.. P- 
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SCHUMANN, Clara (Josephine) (born 
Wleck) (b. Leipzig, 13 Sept. iBie>; H. Frank¬ 
fort o/M., 20 May 1896). 

German pianist and composer, daughter of 
Friedrich Wieck, wife of Robert Schumann. 
She began the pianoforte at a very early age 
tinder her father's guidance; and on 20 Oct. 
1828, when she had just completed her ninth 
year, made her debut in public. The notices 
in the Leipzig * Tagrblntt ’ and A.M.Z.. show 
that she was already an object of much interest 
in the town. At this time she was accustomed 
to play the concertos of Mozart and Hummel 
with orchestra by heart, and thus early did she 
lay the foundation of that sympathy with the 
orchestra which so distinguished her. On 8 
Xov. 1830 she gave her first concert at the 
Gcwandhaus. The programme included 
variations of her own on an original theme, 
and she is praised in the A.M.Z. lor already 
possessing the brilliant style of the greatest 
players of the day. In 1831 a set of four 
polonaises by her was published by Hof- 
meistcr. About this time she was taken to 
Weimar, Oassel and Frankfort, and in the 
spring of 1832 to Paris, where 'he gave a 
concert on 9 Apr. at which she extemporized 
for the first time in public. On 9 July and 31 
July 1832 she gave two other “ Musikalische 


Akadcmicn ” in Leipzig, at which we find 
Chopin's Variations on “ Lk ci darem ” (Op. 
2), a piece which, only a few months before, 
Robert Schumann had welcomed with his first 
and one of his most spirited reviews. 1 

On 30 Sept. 1832 Clara Wieck seems to 
have made her d^but in the scries of Gewand- 
haus concerts in Moschclcs’s G minor Con¬ 
certo, and from that time forward her name 
is regularly found in the programmes of those 
famous subscription concerts, as well as of 
others held in the same hall. In the winter of 
1837 she paid her first visit to Vienna and 
remained during the winter, playing with 
great success and receiving the appointment 
of AT.A". Kammet- Virluosin. 

Schumann had been on a very intimate foot¬ 
ing in the Wieck’s house for some years, but 
it was not till the end of 1835 that his attach¬ 
ment to Clara was openly avowed, and it was 
not till 12 Sept. 1840 (the eve of her twenty- 
first birthday), after a series of delays and 
difficulties, that they were married. For 
eighteen months after this event Clara 
Schumann remained at Leipzig. We find her 
name in the Gcwandhaus programmes at¬ 
tached to the great masterpieces, but occasion¬ 
ally she played more modern music, as on 6 
Dec. 1841, when she twice played with Liszt 
in a piece of his for two pianos. In the early 
part of 1842 she and her husband made a tour 
to Hamburg, which she continued alone as far 
as Copenhagen. Early in 1844 they wont to¬ 
gether to St. Petersburg, and at the end of the 
year Schumann’s health made it necessary to 
leave Leipzig and remove to Dresden, where 
they resided till 1830. During al! this time 
Clara's life was bound up with her husband’s, 
and they were separated only by the exigencies 
of her profession. She devoted herself not only 
to his society, but to the bringing out of his 
music, much of which — such as the piano¬ 
forte Concerto, the Quintet, Quartet and T rios, 
etc. — owed its first reputation to her. 

The trials which this faithful wife must have 
undergone during the latter part of her hus¬ 
band's life, from his first attempt at self- 
destruction to his death, 29 July 1836, need 
only be alluded to here. It was but shortly 
before the fatal crisis that she made her first 
visit to England, playing at the Philharmonic 
on 14 and 28 Apr., at the Musical Union on 
four separate occasions and elsewhere, her last 
appearance being on 24 June. On 1 7 J un< * 
she gave an afternoon recital at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. She returned from London to 
Bonn just in time to witness her husbandjj 
death (29J1.lv 1856). After this event she and 
her familv resided for some years in Berlin with 
her mother, who had separated from Micck 

• Chopin met her a« he. father s house during1> v“" 

.0 Leip/ie on 4 Oc.. .836 «o S eU.er w.«h 

and Mendelssohn. and said she was die onl> wom* 

in Germany who could play his music. 
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and had married Bargicl; and in 1863 she 
settled at Baden-Baden, in the Lichtental, 
which then became her usual headquarters till 
1874. 

By the time she appeared in London again, 
at the Philharmonic concerts of 29 June 1857 
and 27 June 1859, the appreciation of Schu¬ 
mann’s music had greatly increased in 
England ; and the anxiety of amateurs to hear 
an artist whose fame on the Continent was so 
great came to be so loudly expressed that Clara 
Schumann was induced to make another visit. 
She played at the Philharmonic, 29 May 1863, 
Musical Union, 18, 25 Apr. and 6 June, etc. 
etc. In 1867 she returned again, and after this 
her visit became an annual event up to 1882, 
interrupted only in 1878, 1879, 1880, when 
health and other circumstances did not permit 
her to travel. She came again in 1885, 1886, 
1O87 and 1888. 

In 1878 she accepted the post of principal 
teacher of the pianoforte in the Conservatory 
founded by Dr. Hoch at Frankfort o/M., 
where she lived and worked with great success 
until the end of her life. 

.As an artist 1 Clara Schumann held a place 
indubitably in the first rank. Her playing was 
characterized by an entire absence of personal 
display, a keen perception of the composer’s 
meaning and an unfailing power of setting it 
forth in perfectly intelligible form. These 
qualities would lead one to pronounce her one 
of the most intellectual of players, were it not 
that that term implies a certain coldness or 
want of feeling, which was never perceived in 
her playing. But just such a use of the intel¬ 
lectual powers as senes the purposes of true 
art, ensuring perfect accuracy in all respects, 
no liberties being taken with the text, and 
above all securing an interpretation of the 
composer’s work at once intelligible to the 
listener — this certainly formed an essential 
clement of her playing. With all this, how¬ 
ever, Clara Schumann’s playing evinced great 
warmth of feeling and a true poet’s apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty, so that nothing ever sounded 
harsh or ugly in her hands; indeed it may 
fairly be said that after hearing her play a fine 
work one always became aware that it con¬ 
tained beauties undiscovered before. 

Clara Schumann's compositions, though not 
very numerous, evince that earnestness of pur¬ 
pose which distinguished her work in general. 
Even her earliest essays, which are short piano¬ 
forte pieces written for the most part in dance 
form, arc redeemed from any approach to 
triviality by their interesting rhythms, and in 
particular by the freshness of their modula¬ 
tions, the latter being indeed in some cases 
original even to abruptness. Their general 


1 This appreciation of Clara Schumann* stvle an 
Taylor"" iUPP, ‘ ed S,r Gfor * ? Grove by Frank), 


characteristic is that of delicacy rather than 
force, their frequent staccato passages and the 
many skipping grace-notes which are con¬ 
stantly met with requiring for their perform¬ 
ance a touchof the daintiest lightness; although 
qualities of an opposite kind arc occasionally 
shown, as in the ‘Souvenir dc Vienne’, Op. 9, 
which is a set of variations in bravura style on 
Haydn's Austrian hymn. Among her more 
serious compositions of later date arc a Trio in 
G minor for piano, violin and cello, Op. 17, 
which is thoroughly musicianly and interest¬ 
ing, three cadenzas to Beethoven’s Concertos 
Opp. 37 and 58 and a set of three Preludes and 
Fugues, Op. tC, which deserve mention not 
only on account of their excellent construction, 
but as forming a most valuable study in legato 
part-playing. There is also a piano Concerto, 
Op. 7, dedicated to Spohr, but it is a short 
work and not well balanced, the first move¬ 
ment being reduced to a single solo, which 
ends on the dominant and leads at once to the 
Andante. 

In the later works, as might naturally be 
expected, there are many movements which 
bear traces of the influence of Schumann's 
music both in harmony and rhythm, but this 
influence, which first seems perceptible in the 
‘ Soirees music ales ', Opp. 5 and 6, is after¬ 
wards le»s noticeable in the pianoforte works 
than in the songs, many of which are of great 
beauty, and some of which {set Op. 12) were 
incorporated into collections by Schumann, 
who himself made use of themes by his wife 
in several instances, namely in his Impromptus, 
Op. 5 (on the theme of her Variations, Op. 3, 
which are dedicated to him), in the Andanlino 
of his Sonata in F minor, Op. 14, and (as a 
motto) in the * Davidsbundlertanze ', Op. 6. 

The following is a list of Clara Schumann's 
compositions (for pianoforte unless otherwise 
mentioned): 

o>. 

1. Quatrr Polonaises. 

9 . Caprices en tonne <le valve. 

3. Romance vartfe. 

4. Vaises romantiques. 

3 . 6. Soirees muticales. 10 Pines caractlrisliqua. 

7 . (loncerto. A mi. 

8 V ^'t'*** d * G- 0 **”'. C ma.. on the Cavatina in 
Beta’s ’ II pirata ’. 

9. Souvenir de Vienne in F.? ma.. Impromptu. 

10. Schcfio, D mi. 

11. 3 Romances I.Mechetti). 

J J - l > n R - Schumann's Op. 37 (Nos. a. «. n). 

14. and Scherro. C mi. 

15. Four pieces fugitives. 

16. Three Preludes and Fueues. 

17 . Tno. pf. and stgs.. Ci mi. 

18. <»). 

•9 (?)• 

a°. Variations on a theme by Robert Schumann. 1 
91 . Three Romances. 

72 . Three Romances for pf. and violin. 

23. 6 Lieder from Rollet’s * Jucunde ’. 

* Liebesaauber \ *on ? . poem by Geibel. 

Andante and Allegro. 
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Cadenzas io Beethoven's Concerios in C mi. and 
C ma., and to Mozart's in C mi. 

c., abr. 
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SCHUMANN, Elisabeth (b . Merseburg 
o/Saalc, 13 June 1885; d. New York, 23 Apr. 
• 952 ). 

German soprano singer. She studied with 
Natalie Hauisch at Dresden, with Marie 
Dietrich in Berlin and with Alina Schadow at 
Hamburg. She made her debut at the Ham¬ 
burg Municipal Theatre, as the Shepherd in 
‘ 1 annhauscr ’, in 1909, and she remained a 
member of the Hamburg company until 1919, 
in which year Richard Strauss persuaded 
her to join the Vienna State Opera. There 
she established herself firmly in the hearts of 
the musical public and in 1937 became an 
LhienmUf’Utd of the company. A year later 
the Nazi annexation of Austria caused her to 
leave the country. 

England first heard her in 1924, when she 
made an enormous success as Sophie in * Der 
Roscnkavalicr ’; after that she made many 
appearances at Covent Garden in this and in 
Mozartian parts. It is especially with Mozart 
that she was associated; she had a beauti¬ 
fully controlled high soprano of delicate, ring¬ 
ing timbre and of crystalline purity, and a 
charming stage presence, especially in demure, 
mischievous parts. This combination of 
qualities made her a ravishing Susanna in 
‘ Figaro *, Blonde in * Die Entfuhrung ’, Zcr- 
lina in * Don Giovanni * and Despina in 4 Cos! 
Ian tuttc ’. Strauss's Sophie will also remain 
inseparably linked with her name; few who 
heard her in her prime will forget her delivery 
of those long, soaring pianissimo phrases with 
which Sophie acknowledges the gift 6f the rose 
at the beginning of the second act; it seemed 
as though the composer must have had pre¬ 
cisely this quality of voice in mind when 
writing the part. Her Eva in 4 Die Meistcr- 
singer *, though the part taxed her strength, 
was charmingly youthful and lyrical; her 
Adclc in Bruno Walter’s revival of 4 Die 
Fledermaus ’ was a delicious essay in flirta¬ 
tious gaiety. In the concert-hall her popu¬ 
larity was even greater, and Richard Strauss 
was so delighted by her singing of his songs 
that he toured the U.S.A. with her in 1921. 
Her emotional range as a Lieder singer was 
to some extent restricted by the light weight 


and silver^’ tone of her voice; but within her 
chosen limits, and especially in the more 
lyrical, playful or purely decorative songs of 
Schubert, she was inimitable. 

Elisabeth Schumann was made an Ehren- 
mitglitd of the Vienna Philharmonic and a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. In 1937 
she became attached to the Vocal Department 
of the Curtis Institute of Music at Philadelphia, 
and she had for many years made her home 
in New York. In 1947 she reappeared in 
Britain, taking part in the first Edinburgh 
Festival; and she gave many subsequent 
recitals, besides teaching and singing at the 
Bryanston Summer School of Music. The 
passing years dealt lightly with her voice, and to 
the end it was rare for her to produce a note 
which was not of beautiful quality, d. s.-t. 

Schumann, Fella. Stt Brahms (3 songs). 

SCHUMANN, Georg (Alfred) (b. Konig- 
stein o/ITbe, 25 Oct. 1866 ; d. Berlin, 23 May 

• 952 ). 

German composer, violinist, organist and 
conductor. He was taught the violin by his 
father, Clemens Schumann (d. 1918), the 
town musical director at Konigstcin, and the 
organ by his grandfather, with such good 
results that at the age of 9 he played in the 
orchestra, and at 12 did the organist’s duty. 
At 15 he played the pianoforte in public, and 
after learning from some Dresden masters 
lie went to the Ixipzig Conservatory, remain¬ 
ing there from 1881 to 1888. In 1891-96 he 
was conductor of a choral society at Danzig 
and from 1896 to 1899 director of the Philhar¬ 
monic orchestra and choir at Bremen. In igoohe 
was appointed Royal Professor and made head 
of the Berlin Singakademie. In 1913 lie followed 
Bruch as head of the composition school of 
the Academy of Arts and was made Doctor of 
Philosophy of Berlin University in 1916. 

His compositions arc in all the larger forms 
excepting opera. His Op. 3 is a choral work, 
’Amor und Psyche’; a Symphony in B minor 
won a prize; his first published work for 
orchestra was a suite, 4 Zur Karncvalszeit 
Op. 22. Op. 24 is a set of symphonic varia¬ 
tions on 44 Wcr nur den licbcn Gott lasst 
waltcn”, for organ and orchestra, and Op. 30. 

’ Variationcn und Doppelfuge liber cin lustigcs 
Thcma fur grosses Orchcstcr \ shows much 
humour and technical skill; a Serenade, 

Op. 34, and an overture. ’ Liebcsfruhhng , 
arc among the orchestral works which 
reached their c limax in a Symphony in F minor, 

Op. 42. His oratorio 4 Ruth ‘ (Op. 5 °) " as 
given at the Sheffield Festival in 191 »• 
other choral works, the 4 Totenklage \ Op. 33 - 
and 4 Schnsucht \ Op. 40. deserve mention, 
and his chamber music includes 4 \ f nanons 
and Fugue on a theme by Beethoven for two 
pianos, a Quintet for piano and strings m L 
minor. Op. 18, a cello Sonata, Op. 19, l " 


SCHUMANN-HE 1 NK 


SCHUMANN (Robert) 


Trios, in F and G major, two violin Sonatas in 
E minor and C t minor, and a piano Quartet 
in F minor, Op. 29. j. a. f.-m., rev. 


Dim. — Bifhle.H.,'G eorg Schumann'(Manner. 1925). 

SCHUMANN-HEINK, Ernestine (born 
Roessler) (6. Lichen nr. Prague, 15 June 
1861 ; d. Hollywood, Cal., 16 Nov. 1936). 

American mezzo-contralto singer of German- 
Bohemian birth. She was taught by Marietta 
Lcclair at Graz and on 13 Oct. 1878 made her 
d6but at Dresden as Azuccna in ‘ Trovatore ’, 
remaining there four years. In 1883 she was 
engaged at Hamburg, where she remained 
many years. In 1892, under the name of 
lieink, she sang with the Hamburg Company 
in London, both at Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane, making her d*but on 8 June (Covent 
Garden) as Erda in 4 Siegfried ’. Later she 
sang Fricka, Waltraute, and, on 8 July, the 
Countess on the production in England at 
Drury Lane of Nesslcr's 4 Trorn peter von 
Sarkingcn She made a great impression 
on account of her fine voice, combining mezzo 
and contralto, and of her excellent singing 
and acting. 

From 1897 to 1900 inclusive she sang again 
at Covcnt Garden, principally in W agnerian 
parts; on 11 July 1898 the music of the Pro¬ 
logue on the production of Mancinelli's 4 Ero 
c Leandro*. From 1896 to 1906 she was in 
continued request at Bayreuth. From 1898 
she was engaged at the Berlin Opera, but »iie 
purchased her release from this engagement 
in order to follow up her success in the U.S.A. 
She had first appeared in America at Chicago 
(7 Nov. 1898) and New York (9 Jan. 1899). 
She sang frequently at the Metropolitan till 

1904 and became an American citizen in 1905. 
She created the part of Clytcmncstra in 
Strauss’s 4 Elektra 4 at Dresden on 25 Jan. 
1909. She was three times married : in 1883 
to Hcink; in 1893 to Paul Schumann; in 

1905 to William Rapp, her manager. 

a. c., adds. 


' S ‘ , ' un “""-Hcink. .1* Uld 
Uic I Ham (New roils. 1929). 


SCHUMANN, Robert (Alexander) (b 

Zwickau, Saxony, 8 June 1810; d. Endrnkh 
nr. Bonn, 29 July 1856). 

German composer. He was the fifth and 
youngest child of August Schumann, book¬ 
seller, publisher and author ( b . 1773, son of 
a Saxon clergyman), and his wife Johanna 
Christiana (b. 1771, daughter of a surgeon 
named Schnabel). The parents were married 
in 1795 and lived for more than eleven years 
at Johanna’s home, Zeitz, where August was 
partner in a bookshop and Icnding-librarv • 
in the spring of 1807 they moved to Zwickau 
where Schumann founded a publishing-house’ 
In the year of Robert’s birth his father was 
attacked by a 44 nervous disorder” which 
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affected his remaining years. The l*oy'« 
education began in 1816, when he was sent to 
a local private school kept by a Dr. Dohner, 
where he showed no special gifts; at about 
the same time he seems to have had his first 
pianoforte lessons from J. G. Kuntzsch (1775- 
■855). organist of St. Mary’s Church, a some¬ 
what pedantic musician of limited ability. In 
Aug. 1819I1Cheard Moscheles play at Carlsbad, 
and the impression was indelible; the piano¬ 
forte style of Moscheles is still easily perceptible 
in Schumann's earlier published compositions. 
Either the same year or the year before the 
boy was taken to hear his first opera, 'Die 
Zauberflote ’, at Leipzig. On b Nov. 1821 
he took part, at the piano, in Kuntzsrh’s per¬ 
formance of Friedrich Schneider’s oratorio 
4 Wcltgericht ' in St. Mary’s and, |>ossibly 
under the influence of this work, then enorm¬ 
ously popular, he coni|>oscd in Jan. 1822 a 
setting of Psalm CL for soprano and contralto, 
pianoforte and orchestra, inscribed 44 CEuv. 
I"—twenty-six pages of 13-line score on 
plain |>aper ruled by himself — which was 
performed by his fellow-pupils and other 
young friends. For them also he composed 
in the same year an 4 Ouverturc ct Chor furs 
grosse Orchester. (Kuv. 1 /No. 3 ’ — a nine- 
page overture followed by a brief chorus on 
words beginning 44 Wie reizend ist der sc hone 
Morgen ” — apparently suggested by a vocal 
score of Paer’s 4 Achille ’ which had fallen 
into his hands. At Easter 1820 he had entered 
the Zwickau Lyceum, where he remained for 
eight years, and the record of his public 
appearances at the 44 evening entertainments ” 
arranged from time to time by the head of 
the Lyceum shows his considerable ability as 
a pianist. 

At the same time the boy showed equal 
if not greater literary ability. Side by side 
with his regular education at the Lyceum 
lie largely educated himself by promiscuous 
reading in his father’s shop and library. This 
w-as encourages! bv his father, who allowed 
him at the age of thirteen to contribute some 
short articles to one of his publications, the 
’ Bildergaleric der beruhmtesten Mcnschcn 
allcr \ olker und Zcitcn ’. At about the same 
time the boy compiled an anthology of album- 
verses. poems (partly his own — including a 
scene from a 5-act tragedy, 4 Der Geist ’) and 
passages from Schubart’s 4 Ideen zu eincr 
Aesthctik der Tonkunst': 


- --...... —~v.i uer gonienen .sue. (i rura . 

mdt un d rmarMpenrebuoden von Robert Schumann, 
genanni bkulander. 1823 (November und December). 

A second book, begun in 1825 and continued 
till 1828, 4 Allcr ley aus der Feder Roberts an 
der Mukfc’ — Zwickau stands on the river 
1 • . ~ com,sU mainl V of his own verses, 
which reflect the school exercise of making 
metrical German versions of Latin poems. 
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SCHUMANN : Boyhood—Studies at Leipzig 


(He collected into a still preserved volume his 
translations of selected odes of Horace.) 
Schumann’s love of “ societies ” began to 
show itself in 1825, when he took a leading 
part in the founding of two schoolboy bodies, 
a secret 44 Schiilcrvcrbindung ” (founded 19 
May) which cultivated fencing, but apparently 
not politics, and a literary “ Schiilcrvercin ” 
(first meeting 12 Dec.) for the study of German 
literature. Probably to this period of the 
“ Schiilervercin ” belong the beginnings of 
some further dramatic essays: a ‘ Coriolan ’; 
a comedy, 4 Leonhard und Mantellier ’; 4 Die 
bciden Montalti' and 4 Die Bruder Lanzen- 
dorfer * (said to be 44 horror dramas ’’). 

Schumann’s father now thought of sending 
him to study composition with Weber, but 
that master’s death put an end to the plan and, 
a month or so after Weber, August Schumann 
himself died (10 Aug. 1826). His nineteen- 
year-old daughter Emilie, Robert’s only 
sister, a physical and mental invalid, had 
drowned herself a short time before. Calf¬ 
love for two girls whose names have been 
recorded, Nanni Patsch and Liddy Hempel, 
provided further emotional experiences which 
were characteristically worked into an auto¬ 
biographical story, 4 Juniusabcndc und Juli- 
tage \ that he described two years later as 
44 my first work, my truest and my finest; 
how I wept as I wrote it and yet how happy 
I was! ’’. Nanni and Liddy were soon 
Partially but not entirely displaced in his 
affections by Agnes Carus, the young, intelli¬ 
gent and musical wife of a doctor at Colditz. 
At the end of July 1827, after visiting the 
Caruscs at Colditz, he made a further excur¬ 
sion to Leipzig (where his closest school 
friends were now at the University), Dresden, 
Prague and Teplice (where he again met — 
and parted with — Liddy Hempel). His 
letters during this holiday refer frequently to 
champagne drinking, a habit he shook off only 
years later. Another habit formed in 1827 
was that of keeping a diary or commonplace 
book: his earliest diary was entitled 4 Tage 
des Jugcndlcbcns From the summer of 
1827, too, date his literary enthusiasm for 
Joan Paul, which had an overwhelming effect 
on his already flowery prose style, and his 
musical enthusiasm for Schubert. His notes 
record 44 daily improvisation at the instru¬ 
ment. Attempts to compose without instru¬ 
ment. . . . Beginnings of a piano concerto 
in F minor.” Four songs dating from 1827 
have survived : 4 Verwandlung * (words by 
E. Schulze), 4 Lied fur X X X ’ (to his own 
poem, 4 Lcicht wie gaukelnd ’), 4 Sehnsucht ’ 
(by Ekcrt), written in June, and a translation 
of Byron’s 4 I saw thee weep ’ (in Jaly); they 
were, no doubt, written for Frau Carus, who 
was a singer. 

■ Misread by Wolfgang Bocttichcr as * Jagerlebens 


Leipzig.—O n 15 Mar. 1828 Schumann 
passed his school-leaving examination, winning 
high praise. In obedience to the wishes of his 
mother and his guardian he then unwillingly 
matriculated as a law student in the Univer¬ 
sity of Leipzig (29 Mar.). Hisnotebookrecords: 

. E^ler 1828. Night raptures. Constant improvisa¬ 
tion daily. Also literary fantasies in Jean Paul’s 
manner. Special enthusiasm for Schubert, Beethoven 
too, Bach less. Letter to Franz Schubert (not sent). 


Before settling at Leipzig he and a new 
acquaintance made there, Gisbcrt Rosen, set 
out on an expedition in the latter part of Apr. 
to Bayreuth, Nuremberg, Augsburg and 
Munich, where they introduced themselves 
to Heine and where they parted on 2 May — 
Rosen to study at Heidelberg, Schumann to 
return by way of Zwickau to Leipzig, where 
he was to share lodgings with his old school 
friend Emil Flechsig. He reached Leipzig 
again on 15 May; his friends the Caruscs had 
now settled there, and at their house he met 
musicians, including Marschncr, and took 
part in chamber music; otherwise his circle 
of friends was limited to Flechsig and a few 
other students. For student life in general he 
had little taste and, despite his promises to his 
mother and guardian that he would devote 
himself to legal study, he did not attend a 
single lecture (according to Flechsig), but 
spent hours daily on his imitations of Jean 
Paul and in composition. He was already 
haunted from time to time by fears of insanity; 
indeed his symptoms from the age of puberty 
onward suggest that he had inherited dtmtnlia 
praetox. The literary productions of this 
period, recorded in a new notebook, 4 Hotten- 
tottiana which he continued till about 1831, 
include the major part of a fragmentary auto¬ 
biographical novel, 4 Selene ’, begun two years 
earlier, in which he himself figures as 44 Gus¬ 
tav ”, fragments of shorter stories, 4 Die 
Harmonika ’ and 4 Weltteil ’, and the begin¬ 
ning of a book on the aesthetics of music. 
Admiration for Schubert's 4 Erlkonig ’ led 
directly to the composition of another Goethe 
ballad, 4 Dcr Fischer ’ (June); it was followed 
by three settings of poems by Justinus Kerner 
(29 June-10 July), and these, perhaps with 
some earlier songs, were on 15 July submitted 
to the criticism of Gottlob Wiedcbein (* 779 " 
1854), who then enjoyed some reputation as 
a song composer. In a second letter to 
Wiedcbein (5 Aug.) Schumann confesses that 
he is 44 neither a connoisseur of harmony and 
thorough-bass nor a contrapuntist, but purely 
and simply guided by nature ” ; he will now 
set about the proper study of composition- 
Nevertheless, of four other songs written at 
this period he was afterwards able to use tn 
musical substance of three (‘An Anna • 

4 Im Herbste ’ and 'Hirtenknabe’) with little 
change in mature compositions: the piano- 


SCHUMANN : Studies at Heidelberg—Return to Leipzig 




forte Sonatas Op. n and Op. 22 and the 
Intermezzo Op. 4 No. 4. At about the same 
period, too, he began a course of pianoforte 
study with the celebrated teacher Friedrich 
VVicck and consequently made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Wieck’s nine-year-old daughter Clara ; 
the lessons continued only until Feb. 1829. 
(Hummel’s A minor Concerto was one of the 
works studied; he told Hummel himself that he 
worked at it for a year.) During Aug. and 
Sept. Schumann composed a set of * VIII 
Polonaises pour Ic piano A quatre mains ’ in 
imitation of Schubert’s duct polonaises; they 
were numbered “ Op. Ill ”, the number 
“ II ” having been bestowed on a collection 
of eleven of the songs. Other compositions 
of that autumn and winter of 1828 include a 
set of four-hand variations on a theme by 
Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, whose 
chamber music Schumann admired, and 
(during Jan.-Mar. 1829) a would-be-Schu- 
bertian pianoforte Quartet in C minor. When 
in Nov. he learned of Schubert's death, his 
sobbing was heard by Flechsig all through the 
night. 

Hiiof.lderg. —Schumann was constantly 
hankering for Rosen's society at Heidelberg, 
where another attraction was one of the law 
professors, Justus Thibaut, who a few years 
l>efore had published a book on musical 
aesthetics (' Ubcr die Rcinheit der Tonkunst *, 
Heidelberg, 1825). He persuaded mother and 
guardian to allow him to move to the other 
University, left Leipzig on 11 May 1829 and, 
after a detour in the Rhineland which left 
him temporarily penniless, reached Heidel- 
In-rg ten days later. He enjoyed life at 
Heidelberg and, under the influence of 
'Phihaul’s lively personality, even attended 
lectures for a short time. As a musician 
Thibaut was more enthusiastic than know¬ 
ledgeable, but he had formed a musical 
society of students and friends, and in hi% 
private music - room Schumann made the 
acquaintance of a considerable range of 
choral music, mainly Italian, from Palestrina 
and Victoria to Handel and Bach. The sum¬ 
mer term ended on 20 Aug., and Schumann 
spent the holiday alone, touring Switzerland 
and northern Italy, where he got as far as 
Venire; at Milan he heard Pasta sing in 
some Rossini opera at I.a Scab and for the 
first time fully appreciated Italian music; he 
returned to Heidelberg (on 20 Oct.) by way 
of Augsburg and Stuttgart. Despite assur¬ 
ances to his mother to the contrary , he com¬ 
pletely neglected his law studies during the 
autumn term, and Thibaut seems to have 
irritated him even as a musician by his narrow- 
conservatism and dogmatism. He tells Wieck 
(letter of 6 Nov.) that he is now studying the 
last movement of Hummel’s F: minor Sonata 
” a truly great, epic titan of a work ”, and 


asks him to send “ all Schubert's waltzes — 
only the two-hand ones (I believe there are 
10-12 sets), Moscheles’s G minor Concerto, 
Hummel’s B minor Concerto ” and “ any¬ 
thing new by Herz and Czerny ”, He excuses 
this last request on the ground that he is in¬ 
vited into family circles, but a later notelxiok 
entry suggests that he succumbed for a time 
to their “ shallow virtuosity ” until it was 
eclipsed by Paganini's; from 1832, when his 
enthusiasm for Paganini was at its height, 
dates an unfinished ' Phantasie satyrique 
(nach Henri Herz) ’. In the same letter to 
Wieck, Schumann speaks of having begun a 
number of symphonies, none of which he had 
completed; but it is clear from the context 
that he had done little more than improvise 
symphonic day-dreams at the pianoforte. At 
this period he was more concerned with piano¬ 
forte playing than with composition, some¬ 
times practising for seven hours a day, and 
in kcb. 1830 he made a public appearance 
— his only one at Heidelberg — playing his 
old favourite, Moscheles's variations on * La 
Marche d’Alcxandre ', with a brilliant success 
that led to invitations to play at Mannheim 
and Mainz; these he declined. That winter 
he also led the gayest social life, attending a 
number of balls and masquerades. 

IjitrziG again.—O n Faster Sunday 1830 
Schumann had an overwhelming experience, 
when, at Frankfort o/M., he heard Paganini 
play. His year at Heidelbrg had now ex¬ 
pired and he was due to return to Leipzig to 
complete his legal studies; but his guardian 
allowed him a term’s respite. The summer 
was largely spent in composition; in Apr. 
Schumann wrote (or perhaps only completed) 
a set of waltzes for pianoforte, under the obvious 
influence of Schubert's waltzes, and in May 
an ' Etude fantastique en doubles-sons ’ in 
D major, which was afterwards styled ‘ Toc¬ 
cata ' and (after revision and transposition to 
C major in July 1832) published as Op. 7. In 
June he wrote a pianoforte piece entitled 
* Papdlote ’, based on his song ‘ Im Herbste 
which was later used as the third movement 
of the Sonata Op. 22. The Paganini experi¬ 
ence led to the sketching of a set of variations 
for pianoforte and orchestra on the ‘ Rondo 
a la Clochcttc * from Paganini's B minor 
Concerto, and later in the summer Schumann 
began another work for pianoforte and or¬ 
chestra, a Concerto in F major of which a 
part — or perhaps an independent set of 
variations in the same key, on the lines of 
Moscheles's 'Alexander' variations for piano¬ 
forte and orchestra — was completed in Aug. 
for pianoforte without orchestra and later 
published«as the definitive Op. 1 : ‘ Theme 
sur le nom “ Abegg ” vari* pour Ic piano¬ 
forte , ns name being that of a girl whose 
acquaintance he had made. Probably from 
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this summer of 1830 date two movements of a 
pianoforte Sonata in A> major. 

At the very time he was writing the "Abegg” 
variations Schumann was trying desperately 
to persuade his mother to allow him to aban¬ 
don law for music as a profession. At his 
request his mother appealed on 7 Aug. to 
Friedrich Wieck, who replied two days later 
that Robert, with his talent and imagination, 
could in three years be made into one of the 
foremost living pianists provided he would 
work hard and steadily at the acquisition of 
a technique. Wieck made no secret of his 
doubt of the steadfastness of Schumann's 
character, of his possessing the resolution not 
only to work at the mechanics of pianoforte 
playing, but to study “ dry, cold theory ” as 
well for two years with the Cantor of St. 
Thomas's School, C. T. Wcinlig; he ended 
by advising Frau Schumann to allow her son 
a trial period of six months. Robert eagerly 
accepted the condition (22 Aug.). On 24 Sept, 
he bade farewell to Heidelberg, going on a 
Rhine trip nearly as far as the Dutch border, 
and in Oct. settled at Ixipzig once more. 

On 20 Oct. he took up his abode in Wicck’s 
own house (Grimmaische Gassc No. 36). His 
promises to reform his way of life — particu¬ 
larly in the matters of cigar smoking and 
drinking — still seem to have l»een unfulfilled, 
for his letters to Zwickau continue to record 
his penniless condition owing to overspending 
of his allowance. He dreamed of composing 
an opera on * Hamlet * and resumed his piano¬ 
forte study with Wieck. but the latter seems 
to have been more interested in the formation 
of his prodigy-daughter Clara ; he was absent 
with her on a concert tour from Christmas 
1830 till the end of Jan. 1831, and the prospect 
of a still longer absence from Sept. 1831 on¬ 
ward obliged Schumann to look elsewhere. 
Accordingly on 20 Aug. 1831 he wrote to 
Hummel asking to be accepted as a pupil; 
nothing came of the idea, but he was still 
clinging to it in May of the following year. 
The letter to Hummel voices his dissatisfaction 
with Wicck’s teaching and his diary entries 
for the summer often record deep despondency 
concerning his own playing as well as dis¬ 
agreement with Wicck’s views of music. 
Nothing had come of the proposed study of 
theory with Wcinlig; only in June 1831, after 
a few lessons with a certain K. G. Kupsch. 
did he at last approach Heinrich Dorn, then 
conductor at the Leipzig theatre, who on 12 
July l>cgan his instruction in thorough-bass. 
(According to Dorn's account to Wasiclewski 
twenty-five years later, Schumann's first 
exercise, a four-part chorale, was “a model of 
part-writing in defiance of the rules ”.) In 
the meantime Schumann had found a new 
musical idol: Chopin. He was completely 
captivated by the latter's Op. 2, the variations 


on ‘ La ci darem which he unsuccessfully 
tried to master, and as early as 28 May he 
made up his mind to write about them. At 
the same time he was working on a novel, 
‘Die Davidsbundlcr’, from which two charac¬ 
ters, Florestan and Eusebius, and their dicta, 
were now often referred to in his diary; on 
13 Oct. he recorded that “Florestan has mean¬ 
while become the friend of my heart, he shall 
really be my real self in the story ”. Both 
appeared in the Chopin article, ‘ Ein Opus 
II signed “ K. Schumann ”, which was at 
last sent to the * Allgemeine musikalischc 
Zcitung ’ on 27 Sept, (two days after the de¬ 
parture of Friedrich and Clara Wieck on 
their seven-months tour), though it did not 
appear till 7 Dec. Schumann’s first musical 
publication, the “ Abegg" variations, had 
been brought out two months before (early 
Oct.) by Kistncr of Leipzig. 

Schumann's most ambitious composition 
of 1831 was a Sonata in B minor, of which the 
first movement (embodying material salvaged 
from the Paganini variations) was afterwards 
published as Op. 8; on 4 Jan. 1832 lie com¬ 
pleted a set of Variationen uber ein Original- 
thema fur Clara in G-dur’, which he inscribed 
“ Mil Gott ", and at the same time a set of 
pianoforte pieces made up partly of the 
waltzes of the previous year, partly of revised 
versions of the four-hand polonaises of 1828, 
partly of new compositions, which he styled 
* Papillons ’ and sought to bring into relation 
with incidents at the masked ball in Jean 
Paul's novel ‘ Flegcljahrc ’. These wore pub¬ 
lished by Kistncr in Apr. as Op. 2. 

In Apr. 1832 Dorn refused to go on with the 
lessons in thorough-bass and counterpoint, 
and Schumann was left to continue his studies 
with the help of Marpurg's ' Abhandlung 
von der Fugc ' in theory and Bach’s ‘ Well- 
tempered Clavier ’ as practical models. The 
Wiccks returned at the beginning of May, but 
Schumann did not go back to his old quarters 
in their house, which he had left when they 
went away, nor apparently was there any 
resumption of pianoforte lessons. Instead 
he began to experiment on his own with 
a mechanical device for finger-strengthening 
which disabled one of the fingers of the right 
hand, an accident of which we first hear m 
June, and thus terminated his last hopes of a 
career as a virtuoso. (The hand was still very 
bad a year later; in Mar. 1834 Schumann 
was again able to improvise in company, ou 
he never fully regained the use of his right 


hand.) 


of 


Compositions of the spring and summer 
1G32 include an (apparently lost) fcxercic 
fantastique ', Op. 5. dedicated to Kuntzsch , 


• Ii was offered in vain first to HadineO’. 
Brei.kopf; on 4 Jan. .834 SchwMno telU I» it 
that it is to appear in the Pfenmgtnagazm 
paying 30 ‘haler for it. 
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sometimes confused with the earlier ‘ £tude 
fantastique Op. 6 ( i.t . the Toccata, Op. 7, 
of which the second version was completed 
at the same time —July); pianoforte tran¬ 
scriptions of six of Paganini’s Caprices for un¬ 
accompanied violin; a set of * Pieces fantas- 
tiques ’ or 1 Intermezzi ’ for pianoforte, mostly 
new but embodying portions of earlier com¬ 
positions ; a * Fandango, Rhapsodic pour le 
Pianoforte, (Euv. 4’, which was later ex¬ 
panded into the first movement of the Fs 
minor pianoforte Sonata; and a set of ‘ XII 
Burlesken (Burle] in the style of the " Papil- 
lons ” which Schumann offered, in vain, to 
Breitkopf & Hartel later in the year and of 
which one survives as Op. 124 No. 12 and 
probably others as Op. 124 Nos. 1, 3 and 15, 
and the ‘ Intermezzo ’ in the third movement 
of the Fs minor Sonata. The Paganini 
Studies, the ‘ Intermezzi ’ and the Toccata 
were published by Hofmeistcr of Ix-ipzig. 
In Oct. Schumann embarked on a much more 
ambitious work; in July he had confided to 
lus old teacher, Kuntzsch, his intention to 
study " score-reading and instrumentation ", 
and on 2 Nov. lie approached Gottlieb Muller, 
Gcwandhaus violinist and conductor of the 
Euterpe concerts, with a request for " instruc¬ 
tion in instrumentation ” and " to go through 
with you a symphony movement of my own 
composition" which he had "worked at 
almost entirely according to my own ideax and 
without guidance ” A fortnight or so later 
he took the score of this movement, in G 
minor, with him to Zwickau where (ami at 
Schneeberg near by) he spent four months of 
the winter. Clara Wieck and her father gave 
a concert there on 18 Nov., and the movement 
was performed on the same occasion; as a 
result Schumann completely rewrote it, and 
the revised version was played at Schneeberg 
in Feb. 1833, on which occasion it shared the 
programme with Beethoven s seventh Svin- 
phony, which exercised a marked influence 
on the second movement of his own work. 

In Mar. 1833 Schumann returned to Leip. 
zig, occupying a new apartment in Riedels 
Garten, and on 29 Apr. the first movement of 
the (, minor Symphony was played at Clara 
U icck's " grand concert " in the Gcwandhaus 
By his own account it was a success, yet in 
May he abandoned the Symphony in a not 
quite- completed state. Some material from 
the fugal finale was embodied in the last 
number of a new pianoforte work dating from 
the end of May, a set of so-called 1 Im¬ 
promptus’, really free variations, on the 
theme of Clara Wieck’s * Romance variee ’ 
Up. 3 ; this was offered to Kistner as " a second 
set of Pa pi I Ions ’ ”, but declined by him and 
issued at the composer’s expense by his 
brothers firm at Schneeberg in Aug. In June 
he wrote the first and third movements of the 


pianoforte Sonata in G minor, Op. 22, and 
in July completed a second set of Paganini 
transcriptions, published as Op. 10. In June, 
too, Schumann, Wieck and a number of their 
friends began seriously to consider the de¬ 
sirability of founding a new musical periodical. 
A draft prospectus was prepared and (ulti¬ 
mately abortive) negotiations were begun 
with Hofmeistcr for its publication at the end 
of Oct. From July to the autumn (when in 
Sept, he moved again, to Burgslrassc No. 21) 
Schumann suffered from the consequences of 
a feverish chill; in Oct. he was thrown into a 
deeply melancholic slate by the death of his 
sister-in-law Rosalie, and on the “fearful 
night of the 17thattempted or contem¬ 
plated suicide by throwing himself from his 
fourth-floor window; he was left with a life¬ 
long dread of living in upper storeys and 
promptly moved to a first-floor flat in the 
same house. A further blow was given by the 
death of his brother Julius on 18 Nov. Perhaps 
as a result of lus mental condition — his diary 
records Ins obsession with the fear that he 
would go mad — he was unable to finish the 
two works on which he was engaged "from 
Michaelmas to Christmas ": a set of * Scenes 
mignonnes ’ or ‘Scenes musicales sur un 
theme connu de Fr. Schubert ‘ (variations on 
the so-called ‘ Sehnsuchtswalzer *, Op. 9 No 

?! and . ‘ , ;‘ udcn in *•«"»> freier Variationen 
ulier cm Becthovensches Thema * (the all e- 
Z'tllo of the seventh Symphony), of which one 
variation was published years later as Op. 124 
No. 2. A new friendship formed in Dec. with 
the tvventy-three-year-old composer Ludwig 
Schunke, who shared his new flat, did much 
to rescue Schumann from mental depression. 
Schunke m turn introduced him in Ian to a 
music-loving couple. Karl and Henrieilc Voigt, 
to th.- latter of whom Schumann dedicated his 
Schubert variations. 

J" '834 Schumann 

several times mentions "three sonatas" 
these were the F? minor, the G minor and one 
in f minor which is quite distinct from that 
afterwards published as Op. ,4. He con¬ 
tinued to work intermittently at this never 
completed k minor Sonata until Feb. 18-47 • 
nor were ,ts companions finished in 184,’ 
from Mar onward Schumanns time was 
almost wholly taken up with the affairs of the 
nevv periodical. In Feb. Breitkopf & Hartel 
had, like Hofmeister, declined to handle it, 
out a publisher was found at last in C. H. F 
Hartmann, and the first number of the *N C ue 

te^r hrif ’ ^ Musik polished 

twice ueeklv, appeared on 3 Apr. This at 

iXarv fidd of ^“"lann’s 

hterarv activity — his articles had previously 

Schumann write* to hil mmlJ, of •• .l follo "">R Vcar 
unhappy day* when Ro^l.r SLj- ^ appfoach °* «*>e 
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appeared in ‘ Der Komci ' and ihe ‘ Lcipziger 
'I ageblatt besides his one contribution to 
the ‘ Allgcmcine musikalische Zeitung ’ — 
though in 1840-41 he also contributed to the 
‘ Deutsche allgcmcine Zeitung \ The first 
nominal editor of the new periodical was 
Julius Knorr, but Knorr’s illness threw all 
the work on Schumann who, at the very 
same time, undertook to write the musical 
articles for Herlossohn's 4 Damcnkonvcrsa- 
tionslcxikon ’. 

On 21 Apr. a girl of seventeen and a half 
years who passed under the name of Ernestine 
von Frickcn came to Leipzig to board with 
the Wiccks as a pianoforte pupil. She was an 
illegitimate child brought up in the household 
of a Captain Baron von Frickcn in the little 
town of Asch. Schumann, who took her to 
be “the daughter of a rich Bohemian baron", 
quickly fell in love with her and by 2 July was 
telling his mother he would like to marry 
her. Frau Voigt was their confidante, and 
the lovers met at the Voigts’ house. On 1 
Sept. Baron von Frickcn, disquieted by reports 
of the affair, came to Leipzig to take Ernestine 
away; a day or two before his arrival the 
lovers became betrothed, though only the 
Voigts were in the secret. On 5 Sept, the 
Frickens went to Zwickau to interview Schu¬ 
mann’s mother; Schumann himself rushed 
after them and there was some sort of discus¬ 
sion, but the Frickens left for Asch next day 
with the engagement still undisclosed. Just 
a week later Schumann conceived the idea 
of the set of pianoforte pieces based on the 
musical letters — S.C.H.A. — common to his 
name and to the town of Asch, which he 
called ' Fasching : Schwankc auf vier Notcn 
but afterwards renamed * Cam aval *; by 
about 23 Sept, he had written some " pa¬ 
thetic " variations on a * Thema quasi marcia 
funebre ’ in Cs minor by the baron, who was 
an amateur flautist, variations which were 
later expanded into the work generally known 
as the ' Etudes symphoniques \ (Another 
variation-work of 1834, which cannot be 
dated more precisely, was a never completed 
set on Chopin’s Nocturne Op. 15 No. 3.) 

The new friend Schunke was dying of con¬ 
sumption ; the Voigts were caring for him, 
but Schumann, unable to bear the sight, fled to 
Zwickau (25 Oct.), where a month later he 
was struggling with a finale to the variations, 
beginning like the definitive Variation I, 
in which the funeral march was to be worked 
up "gradually into a proud triumphal pro¬ 
cession ". (Schunke died on 7 Dec.) On 
4 Dec. Schumann paid a visit to Asch; what 
happened there remains unknown, but it was 
presumably on this occasion that he learned 
the truth about Ernestine's parentage; on 
13 Dec. Frickcn formally adopted her as his 
daughter. 


On 15 Dec. Schumann was summoned 
back from Zwickau to Leipzig to negotiate a 
change of publisher for the 4 Neue Zcitschrift 
fur Musik ’. He and his group were dis¬ 
satisfied with Hartmann, and from the first 
number of 1835 the paper was issued by J. A. 
Barth, with Schumann as the named editor 
and principal if not sole proprietor. In Apr. 
1835 Clara Wieck, now aged fifteen and a 
half, returned to Leipzig after a concert tour 
that had lasted since the previous Nov. and 
until the end of July, when she left for a concert 
tour, Schumann was with her daily; a marked 
cooling of his attitude to Ernestine followed 
and in Aug. he began to try to withdraw from 
his engagement. On 20 Oct. the ‘Neue 
Zcitschrift ’ published the first of "Eusebius’s" 

‘ Schwarmbricfe an Chiara ’; on 25 Nov. he 
and Clara exchanged their first kiss; we hear 
of more kisses at Zwickau in Dec.; on New 
Year ’s Day 1836 Ernestine was formally jilted. 
Little is known of Schumann’s compositions, 
or his life generally, during 1835; but the Ff 
minor Sonata had been completed by the end 
of Aug. and in Oct. most of the original finale 
of the G minor Sonata was written. (The 
very end was still unwritten in Mar. 1837.) 
In Aug. Mendelssohn paid a visit to Leipzig 
preparatory to his permanent settlement at 
the end of Sept, as director of the Gewandhaus 
concerts, an event which revolutionized the 
musical life of the city and gave Schumann a 
new friend. At the beginning of Oct. he also 
met two other of his idols at the Wiccks’ house: 
Chopin and Moschclcs. From this year, too, 
dates Schumann's long essay on Berlioz and 
his ‘ Symphonic fantastique ’ which appeared 
in the * Neue Zcitschrift ’, Nos. 33-49 of 1835. 

In the middle of Jan. 1836 Wieck took 
Clara to Dresden, probably to remove her 
from proximity to Schumann. But the latter 
was called to Zwickau by his mother’s death 
on 4 Feb. and, taking advantage of Wiccks 
temporary absence, he was able to sec Clara 
between the 7th and 11 th. Wieck, learning 
of this on his return, was furious with Clara 
and wrote to Schumann breaking ofT all rela¬ 
tions with him. When at last father and 
daughter returned to Leipzig on 8 Apr. the 
lovers were obliged to avoid each other; 
Clara completely obeyed her father and even 
showed some leaning toward Carl Banck, 
whom Wieck engaged to give her singing 
lessons and who replaced Schumann as her 
mentor in composition. When on 8 June 
the Fi minor Sonata, Op. 11 (“ Dedicated to 
Clara by Florcstan and Eusebius"), 
published, Schumann sent her a copy; she 
replied, doubtless under compulsion, by re¬ 
turning all his letters and asking him for hers. 

On 5 June he completed another Sonata, the 
F minor. Op. 14, originally in five movements, 
which was published later in the year by 
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Haslingcr of Vienna without its two scherzos 
and under the title 4 Concert sans orchestre 
(One of the scherzos was restored in 1853, 
when the second edition was issued as 
4 Troisiime grande Sonate *; the other was 
published separately, on Brahms's initiative, 
in 1866.) In the same month he sketched out 
yet another pianoforte Sonata, in C major, 
into which he poured the expression of his 
desperate resignation, though the work was 
also intended as a contribution to the proposed 
Beethoven memorial at Bonn; it was practi¬ 
cally completed by the beginning of Dec. and 
offered on 19 Dec. to Kistner as * Ruins. 
Trophies. Palms. Grand Sonata for Beet¬ 
hoven’s Memorial ', with the suggestion that 
one hundred copies should be given to the 
Bonn committee for them to sell; nothing 
came of this, and the work, particularly the 
last movement with its concealed reference to 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony, underwent 
considerable revision before it was published 
as the * Phan lade ', Op. 17, in Apr. 1839. 

Early in Aug. 1836 Schumann was " think¬ 
ing of a quintet for strings and pianoforte duet", 
but nothing came of the project. Then 
another visit from Chopin on 12 Sept, seems 
to have sent him back to his ' f.tudcs svm- 
phoniques ' during the following week; he 
spent " the whole day of 18 Sept, at the 
piano ”, composing " etudes with great gusto 
and excitement ". The present linale must 
have been written later still, for the young 
Mendelssohn disciple, Sterndale Bennett, who 
was musically saluted with a Marschncr 
quotation in that finale, did not arrive at 
Leipzig till 29 Oct. 1 

At the beginning of 1837 Schumann seems 
to have been resigned to the loss of Clara ; lie 
was living quietly, reading 'Ivanhoe*. King 
John ' and ’ Macbeth ’, copying out Bach's 
’ Kunst der Fugc studying " older music ", 
working at the finale of his other, never-com¬ 
pleted F minor Sonata, thinking of a Sym¬ 
phony in E* major. But in Mar. this mood 
gave way to one of passionate despair, which 
he seems to have tried to drown in drink and 
by such riotous behaviour that his landlady, 
tolerant as she was, threatened to turn him 
out of his lodgings. 1 On 3 May Clara Wicck 
returned to Leipzig after a concert tour of two 
or three months; a few weeks later Banck, too, 
fell into disgrace with her father — to her own 
consternation — and on 19 May Schumann 
published in his paper an article * On the Last 
Art-Historical Ball at Editor * • ’s’, evi¬ 
dently written before Banck's dismissal, in 

• Siermlalc Bcnncii * first. visit to Leipzig durin« 
vvliith lie formed » warm friendship *ith Schumann, 
lasted till June of the following year ; he paid a second 
visit from Oct. 1838 to Mar. 1839. 

• o l U \ ,e «T ° f Jpol ^r "* misdated by Jansen m 
Kobert Schumanns Bnefe: Neue Folge * n 7* 
" summer 1836 ”. 
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which Banck himself was ridiculed as 44 de 
Knapp" and Clara as "Ambrosia", thr still, 
loved aspect of Clara bring personified as 
" Brda ". At this period Schumann's love for 
Clara was strongly mingled with hatred and, 
whether or not with the idea of " avenging 
himself on her ", as hr afterwards said, hr con¬ 
templated marriage to another Clara whose 
surname remains unknown. From mid-June 
to early July hr was much in the company 
of the beautiful eighteen-year-old Scottish 
pianist Kolteua Laidlaw, to whom hr dedi¬ 
cated the 4 Fantasiestuckc ’, < >p. 12, most of 
whit h were composed in the j>criod 22 May- 

4 .My- 

Then a step towards reeont ilialion was taken 
by Clara. Through their common friend 
E. A. Becker she asked Schumann to return 
to her the letters she had sent hack inure than 
a year before, lie replied on 13 Aug. in a 
letter which Clara justlv described as " cold, 
serious and yet m* beautiful", assuring her she 
was still " the dearest in the world " to him; 
the same dav she played in public, in the 
Horsensaal, three of the 4 Eludes syinpho- 
niques ', and the day after — her letter is mis¬ 
dated 13 Aug. - she formally pledged herself 
to him. Not until 8 or 9 Sept, were the lovers 
able to meet, and on 13 Sept., Clara's birthday, 
Schumann wrote to her father asking for her 
hand. Both then and during the next few 
months Wicck seems to have been coldly and 
mockingly evasive rather than frankly hostile, 
and on 15 Oct. he was able to take Clara away 
on a seven-months' concert tour. During that 
separation the lovers corresponded secretly, 
hut Clara's letters did not always give Schu¬ 
mann unalloyed comfort: for one thing, she 
was determined not to marry until Kobert 
was in a financial position to assure her com¬ 
fort. Even before the parting, Schumann's 
diary for early Oct. shows that lie was again 
contemplating suicide. 

Schumann's first coiiqsositions after the re¬ 
conciliation were the 4 Davidsbundlcrtanzc* (by 
Oct.), which were published the following year 
at his ow n ex|»cn>e through Fricsc, w ho in July 
1837 had taken over the publication of the 
Neue Zcitschrift'. (Its circulation at the 
time was between 430 and 300.) Throughout 
Oct. and Nov. he was working 44 furiously " at 
fugue, using Marpurg’s textbook, but the first 
compositions of 1838 show little trace of this 
preoccupation : they were the 4 Novellcttcn ’ 
— the eight of Op. 21 and some of the pieces 
published later in Opp. 99 and 124 — and the 
4 Kindcrszcncn the latter nearly all written 
in Feb.; in Mar. he completed the definitive 
form of the C major ‘Phantasie*, Op. 17, and 
toward the end of Apr. the 4 Kreisleriana ’ 

44 in four days ”. Then on 14 May the Wiccks 
returned to Leipzig, and before long Clara's 
proximity — they were able to meet fairly 
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often — had an unfortunate effect on his 
work. On the other hand, when Clara went 
to Dresden for a month in July, he had days 
and nights of fearful depression, and his diary 
records that one night he was “ within a 
moment of bearing it no longer They had 
for some time thought of settling together in 
Vienna, where Clara already enjoyed a high 
reputation, and persuading Haslingcr there to 
publish the ‘ Ncuc Zeitschrift *; in order to 
reconnoitre the position Schumann spent the 
winter in the Austrian capital, leaving Leipzig 
on 27 Sept, and travelling by way of Dresden 
and Prague. The editorial direction of the 
‘ Neuc Zeitschrift ’ was left in the hands of 
Oswald Lorenz. 

In Vienna Schumann occupied a first-floor 
room at No. 679 Schon Latcmcngasse. There 
in Dec. he wrote the definitive finale of the 
G minor pianoforte Sonata, the 4 Scherzo, 
Giguc und Romanic’, Op. 32, the little 

piece for Clara (‘An C-’, * Gruss zum 

Hciligen Abend ’ and 4 Wunsch ’ as it is 
headed in various manuscripts) afterwards 
published without title as Op. 99 No. 1, and 
the ‘ Arabeskc ’, Op. 18; in Jan. 1839 the 
‘ Blumcnsttick \ Op. 19, and the first move¬ 
ment of a pianoforte Concerto in D minor; 
by about the end of Feb. the 4 Humoreske \ 
Op. 20 ; by the middle of Mar. the beginning 
of " a big romantic sonata ’’ (possibly the work 
we now know as the * Faschingsschwank 
aus Wien ’, of which four movements date 
from this period, though a lost allegro in C 
minor may really be the first movement of 
this Sonata), and soon afterward the earliest 
of the * Nachtstiickc, Op. 23. (As late as 
10 Dec. 1839 the * Intermezzo * from the 
* Faschingsschwank ’ was published as a sup¬ 
plement to the ‘ Ncuc Zeitschrift ’ as a 
" fragment from the 4 Nachtstiickc ’ which arc 
to appear shortly ”.) 

Apart from creative work, the year 1839 
opened auspiciously with a visit to Schubert’s 
brother in the course of which Schumann un¬ 
earthed a number of the master’s manuscripts, 
including that of the great C major Symphony. 
But Schumann’s hopes of Vienna were dashed 
one by one; he saw it would be impossible 
to publish the * Ncuc Zeitschrift * there; and 
on 30 Mar. he received news of his brother 
Eduard’s serious illness. He returned hur¬ 
riedly to Leipzig, and after his brother’s death 
on 6 Apr. found himself confronted with a 
financial crisis in the family affairs; for a time 
he even contemplated the temporary abandon¬ 
ment of his career as a composer in order 
to take over the management of the family 
publishing and bookselling business. He had 
no sooner learned that this would not be 
necessary than he was alarmed by the attitude 
of Clara, who had been sent to Paris in Jan. 
and now began to insist again on financial 


security as a preliminary to marriage. Har¬ 
mony between the lovers was restored by the 
middle of May, and after another attempt by 
Wicck to break the engagement, Clara signed, 
on 15 June, the formal statement leading 
to legal proceedings for the setting aside of 
her father’s consent. On 30 June Schumann 
placed the case in a lawyer’s hands and on 
15 or 16 July the plea was submitted to the 
courts, which on the 19th ordered an attempt 
at arbitration. At this period Schumann con¬ 
templated a marriage in Paris, and at the end 
of July he visited Berlin to enlist Clara’s 
mother, now married to Adolf Bargicl, as 
an ally. 

The course of the legal proceedings obliged 
Clara to return from Paris. Schumann met 
her at Altcnburg on 19 Aug., and they spent 
a few happy days at Schnccbcrg with his rela¬ 
tions, she a few more alone at Zwickau; on 
the 30th she followed him to Leipzig, staying 
with Friesc. Her mother arrived next day 
and, in accordance with the court order, 
Archdeacon Fischer made two attempts to 
effect an arbitration; the first time Wicck 
did not appear at all, the second too late; 
on 3 Sept. Clara’s mother took her away to 
Berlin. Ten days later Schumann followed 
her there and on the 17th, as the result of a 
fresh advance by Wicck, brought her back to 
Leipzig, where she stayed with maternal rela¬ 
tives. Clara's interviews with her father were 
abortive, as he imposed impossible financial 
conditions as the price of his consent to the 
marriage: on the one hand the sacrifice to 
him of all Clara’s earnings during the last 
seven years, on the other a settlement on her 
of two-thirds of Schumann's capital. On 
2 Oct. the case came before the court of appeal, 
but Wicck did not appear, pleading that the 
previous order for arbitration had not yet been 
carried out ! The result of this manoeuvre 
was a further postponement till mid-Dec. 
The next day Clara returned to Berlin. 

This was the most painful period of all for 
the lovers; Wicck’s slanders and annoyances 
— now directed against Clara herself as well 
as against Schumann — reached a new 
height. Schumann's mental health had begun 
to suffer in Sept, and things became worse 
during the next two months; the death of his 
old friend Henricttc Voigt on 15 Oct. was a 
further cause of depression. It is true that 
in one letter to Clara he speaks of “ about 
fifty new compositions begun ”, but there arc 
many more references to “ complete lack of 
ideas ” and “ inability to compose any more ’’. 
Indeed the second half of 1839 was almost 
completely blank as regards creative work. 

In June Schumann had begun two string 
Quartets, and on 23 July a third, but nothing 
came of these; the little ‘ Fughctta ’ in G 
minor. Op. 32 No. 4. dates from the same 
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period. In Oct. he reports to Clara that he 
has been “ chewing for eight days at a stupid 
prelude and fugue ” which he later con¬ 
densed into the ‘ Priiludium ’, Op. 99 No. 10. 
Only the imminence of Clara’s return for the 
next court hearing seems to have released a 
fresh burst of activity, of which the principal 
fruit was the set of three * Romanzen Op. 28. 

On 18 Dec. all parties appeared before the 
court of appeal and Wieck so lost control of 
himself that he had to be silenced by the 
president of the court. Judgment was re¬ 
served until 4 Jan. 1840, ami during the period 
of waiting the lovers spent Christmas together 
in Berlin. The decision, when it came, was 
not completely favourable; the court dis¬ 
missed all Wicck’s objections except one — the 
charge that Schumann was a heavy drinker. 
Wieck returned to the legal attack in a 
Deductionstchrift, handed to the court on 26 
Jan., and privately distributed lithographed 
copies of his original charges to Schumann's 
and Clara’s friends; Schumann replied to the 
renewed legal accusation in a Refulalionstebift 
on 13 Feb., but was advised to take no action 
against the defamatory lithographs. On 
28 Mar. the parties were informed that the 
higher court of appeal had confirmed the 
judgment of 4 Jan.; the onus of proving the 
charge of drunkenness rested with Wieck. 
In the meantime Schumann had had the idea 
of strengthening his position by acquiring a 
doctorate; on 31 Jan. he enquired of l)r. 
U. A. Keferstein the conditions for the grant¬ 
ing of a Jena degree, ami his friend was soon 
able to assure him that the University was 
prepared to make him a Doctor of Philosophy, 
without thesis or examination, in recognition 
of his achievements as composer, writer and 
editor. His eunieulum vitae was sent in on 
17 Feb., and he received his diploma on 
the 28th. 

The wave of creative energy gained impetus 
in Jan.; a “ little Sonatina in B> ” was lie- 
gun, and towards the end of the month the 
' Faschingsschwank ’ was taken up again and 
completed. Far more important: after an 
interval of twelve years, Schumann returned 
to the composition of songs. The earliest of 
the 1840 songs actually dated was the Fool's 
Song from * Twelfth Night Op. 127 No. 5, 
written on i Feb.; another was based on a 
(lost) Scherzino for pianoforte, as Schumann 
tells Clara in his letter of 16 Feb., going on 
to announce the composition of “six books of 
songs, ballads, big and little, and four-part 
Four of the “ Sechs Hefte ” consist of the 
songs published in Oct. of the same year as 
‘Myrthen’, Op. 25, though not all of them 
had been comjxised when Schumann wrote to 
Clara. The only “ big ballad ” was the setting 
of Heine's ‘ Belsatzar ’ (on 7 Feb.), published 
in 1846 as Op. 57, but the “four-part' 1 songs 


cannot be certainly identified. The Heine 

* Liederkreis", Op. 24, was completed by 
24 Feb. The How of songs was slowed down 
in Mar. by preliminary work on an opera, 

* Doge und Dogaressa ’, baser! on a story in 
the second part of Hoffmann's * Serapions- 
Bruder *; Schumann himself sketched out a 
prose libretto which Julius Becker tried, not 
very successfully, to versify, and the project 
was not finally abandoned till May. During 
Mar. Liszt came to Ixipzig and Schumann 
made his acquaintance. 

In the meantime Clara had visited I,ripzig 
again and the pair had spent a blissful fort¬ 
night together in Berlin (17-30 Apr.), to w hich 
the Lie hrndorfl * Liederkreis ’, Op. 39, com¬ 
posed during May was the immediate sequel. 
IT»e EichendorfT cycle was immediately fol¬ 
lowed by a Heine cycle, twenty songs com¬ 
posed between 24 May and 1 June: the 
’ Dichterlicbe Op. 48, and four other songs 
(Op. 127 N«. a and 3 ; Op. 142 Nos. 2 and 4) 
originally intended a» part of the same set. 
On 5 June Clara came to Leipzig and song¬ 
writing was suspended. 

On 7 July the lovers learned that Wieck 
had failed to produce his proof of habitual 
drunkenness. They at once began a search 
for a dwelling and on the iGth found “a little 
apartment in the Iraclstrasse ". Legal con¬ 
sent to the marriage was granted on 1 Aug., 
and the banns were published on 16 Aug., 
Clara seeking distraction during this last 
nerve-racking period by a short concert tour 
in Thuringia, while Schumann returned to his 
song-writing. During July he had composed 
the three Chamisso songs. Op. 31, the * Funf 
Lieder’. Op. 40, and the Chamisso cycle 
' Frauenlicbc und -leben \ Op. 42 (on 11-12 
July); now in Aug. he completed the Gcibel 
songs, (ip. 30. and the Reinick songs, Op. 3G. 
On 12 Sept. Clara and Robert were married 
at the village church of Schonefeld near 
Leipzig. 

I he first composition after marriage was 
the vocal duet ‘ Wenn ich cin Voglcin war 
Op. 43 No. 1 (afterwards incorporated in the 
opera * Cenoveva ’). Ten days later (13 Oct.) 
Schumann noted in his Haushaltbiuh : “ After¬ 
noon symphonic attempts”. A year before 
Clara had confided to her diary her belief that 

i« would be b«t if Ilf composed for orchestra: hit 
imagination cannot find sufficient scope on the piano. 

* • • !'“ eompouiiont are all orthettral in feelme. . . . 
Mir tugbetl w-ith « that he should compote for orchestra 
— that it hit field . May I succeed in bringing him to it. 

But the impulse to song-writing was as yet 
still predominant. After a patriotic potboiler, 

' Dcr deutschc Rhein for solo voice, chorus 
and pianoforte, of w hich 1500 copies w ere sold 
in a month or so, came an outpouring of 
Kcmcr songs in Nov. and Dec., most of them 
published as Op. 35, others posthumously in 
Opp. 127 and 142. Other scattered songs of 
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this prolific year, 1840, were collected in the 
first volume of ‘ Lieder und Gesange’, Op. 27, 
and the first three volumes of 'Romanzen und 
Balladen Opp. 45, 49 and 53. Schumann’s 
great ” song-period ended with Op. 37, 
the ‘ Gedichtc aus “ Licbcsfriihling ” ’ by 
Riickcrt, to which Clara contributed three 
numbers (2, 4 and 11); they were begun in 
Jan. 1841, but not completed till Aug. Schu¬ 
mann had in the intervening months turned to 
a very different field. 

In four days, 23-26 Jan. 1841, to Clara’s 
great joy, he sketched out his first Symphony, 
in Bb major, Op. 38, suggested by a poem 
of Adolph Bottger's and originally entitled 
' Spring Symphony '. The orchestration took 
from 27 Jan. to 20 Feb.; the Symphony was 
rehearsed by Mendelssohn on 28 Mar. and 
performed under his direction three days later 
in the Leipzig Gewandhaus at a concert given 
by Clara on behalf of the orchestra’s pension 
fund. It was well received, though in reality 
not quite so enthusiastically as the Schumanns 
imagined. But Schumann felt encouraged to 
Proceed with “ all sorts of other orchestral 
plans ”, of which the next was an Overture 
in E major, begun on 12 Apr. and completed 
in score five days later. Then came a 
"scherzo to the overture" and a finale in 
E major, the whole * Suite ' (as it was first 
called) being finished on 8 May; Schumann 
a little later spoke of it as "die Symphonettc", 
but when it was first performed — with the 
D minor Symphony — on 6 Dec. of the same 
year, the work was described as ‘ Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale’. Next, in little more 
than a week, came a ‘ Fantasie ’ in A minor 
for pianoforte and orchestra, completed on 
20 May, which Clara tried out at a Gewand¬ 
haus rehearsal on 13 Aug.; this was the piece 
we now know as the first movement of the 
pianoforte Concerto. (Just over a fortnight 
later, on 1 Sept., she gave birth to the first of 
their eight children, Marie.) Ten days after 
the completion of the * Fantasie ’, Schumann 
began a second Symphony, in I) minor, and at 
about the same time made some revision of 
the first. This Symphony in D minor, which 
we now know in a different guise as »’No. 4”, 
was completed in its original form on 9 .Sept., 
and within a fortnight Schumann had begun 
a successor to it; the first movement and 
scherzo of a Symphony in C minor (“ Sin- 
Ionic III ”) were roughed out on 23 Sept., 
the adagio and rondo the following day, and 
by the 26th the sketch was “ practically fin¬ 
ished ”. But nothing more came of it; only 
the scherzo was later published as a piano¬ 
forte piece, Op. 99 No. 13. The wave of 
symphonic activity had spent itself; the 
’ Ncuc Zcitschrift ’ was still taking up much 
of Schumann’s time, and his thoughts were 
turning in a fresh direction — to opera. He 


considered subjects from Calderon and came 
under the spell of Moore’s ‘ Paradise and the 
Pen ’. On 22 Aug. he was working on a 
’ text to the Peri ", presumably in the first 
place an opera libretto; later in the year 
he called in Bottger’s help, and on 6 Jan. 
1842, the “ text ” was finished, though pos¬ 
sibly not that composed two years later. The 
only other major composition of 1841 was a 
setting of Heine’s 4 Tragodic ’ for chorus and 
orchestra, practically finished on 8 Nov., but 
abandoned in this form and later recast for one 
and two voices with pianoforte as Op. 64 No. 3. 

In Nov. 1841 the Schumanns had been in¬ 
vited to Weimar, Clara to play, Robert to 
be present at the performance of his works 
(the B? Symphony and songs). In Feb. 1842 
they set out on a similar tour to Bremen, 
Oldenburg and Hamburg, in the course of 
which Schumann became unpleasantly con¬ 
scious of his rather passive part as Clara's 
shadow. (He had declined an invitation to 
conduct the Symphony, pleading short sight.) 
Partly because of this, partly because it was 
difficult to absent himself longer from the 
‘ Ncue Zeitschrift ', he returned alone to 
Leipzig on 12 Mar. while Clara went on to 
Copenhagen, where she stayed for a month 
(20 Mar.-18 Apr.). Schumann spent this 
period of separation in deep melancholy, 
which he tried to drown in 44 beer and cham¬ 
pagne ”, unable to compose, working at 
counterpoint and fugue, brooding over the 
possibility of taking Clara to America, while 
Wieck spread a rumour that the pair had 
parted. Before setting out in Feb. Schumann 
had been visited by 44 quartet-ish thoughts 
now in his loneliness he returned to the study 
of Mozart's and Haydn’s quartets, then of 
Beethoven's. Clara’s return on 26 Apr. 
brought a happier mood. On 2 June he made 
"quartet essays"; two days later the A minor 
Quartet was begun ; on the 11 th he began a 
second Quartet before the first was finished; 
and the third Quartet of Op. 41 was written 
between 8 and 22 July. In the interval be¬ 
tween the second and third Quartets Schu¬ 
mann turned again on his old enemy Banck, 
attacking his 4 Wallfahrt zur heiligen Ma¬ 
donna ’ in a savage article that he did not 
reprint when he came to collect his writings 
in book-form years later. At about the same 
time a libellous onslaught on another foe of 
some years’ standing, Gustav Schilling, earned 
Schumann a sentence of six days’ imprison¬ 
ment — commuted to a five-thaler fine. After 
a short holiday at Carlsbad and Maricnbad 
in Aug., and a successful rehearsal of the three 
Quartets on 8 Sept., Schumann began a 
pianoforte Quintet on 23 Sept., completing 
the fair copy on 12 Oct.; and despite the 
44 constant fearful sleepless nights " a piano¬ 
forte Quartet was begun on 24 Oct., and 
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finished a month later. The last products of 
this period of preoccupation with chamber 
music were a pianoforte Trio in A minor, 
composed and copied 6-28 Jan. 1843, and an 
‘ Andante con variazioni ’ for two pianofortes, 
two cellos and horn, completed at the end of 
Jan. Neither satisfied him in its original form, 
but the Trio, seven years later, yielded the 
material for the ‘Fantasiestiicke’, Op. 88, and 
the variations were rescorcd for pianofortes 
only in Aug. and published as Op. 46 in Feb. 
1844; the first variation was now suppressed 
and the end extended. 

Feb. 1843 was marked by a good deal of 
intercourse with Berlioz, who visited Leipzig 
twice in that month, and by Clara's visit of 
reconciliation to her father at Dresden. (In 
the following Dec. Wicck made an embarrassed 
approach to Schumann himself and an uneasy 
peace was concluded.) And on the 20th or 
23rd (Schumann's own dates are at variance) 
he also began a composition which had occu¬ 
pied his thoughts for eighteen months: a 
setting of * Paradise and the Peri ’, not now 
as an opera but as “ an oratorio not for the 
oratory ", The text was arranged by himself 
from a manuscript translation of Moore by his 
friend Flcchsig and the published translation 
by Theodor Oelckers. The score, which Schu¬ 
mann considered his most important up to that 
date, was completed on 16 June. During the 
composition of the * Peri * the Leipzig Conser¬ 
vatory was opened (3 Apr.) with Mendelssohn 
as its director and Schumann as one of the pro¬ 
fessors, responsible for “ pianoforte playing, 
composition and playing from score And 
on 25 Apr. a second daughter, Llise, was born. 
After the completion of the * Peri for which 
Peters paid 550 thaler, Schumann lay fallow 
for the rest of the year or struggled with pro¬ 
jects that came to nothing. Opera in particu¬ 
lar occupied his thoughts. On 1 Dec. he 
conducted the first orchestral rehearsal of the 
' Peri ’ — his debut as a conductor — and on 
the 41I1 and 11 th the actual performances; 
he himself was satisfied and the Leipzig public 
were enthusiastic, but it is clear that he was 
passive and inelfectual as a conductor — as, 
indeed, he was also as a teacher at the 
Conservatory. 

The first five months of 1844 were spent in 
a concert tour of Russia, long desired by 
Clara, long dreaded by her husband, who at 
last allowed himself to be persuaded to go by 
Mendelssohn. Leaving the children with the 
relations at Schnceberg, the Schumanns set 
off on 25 Jan. They travelled by way of 
Kdnigsberg, Riga, Mitau and Dorpat (where 
Schumann had a week’s illness), Clara giving 
concerts in each town, and reached St. Peters- 

1 Full detail* of Schumann's itudcntt. ( lane*. place 
of work, pieces chosen foe study, and so on are Riven 
in Hoettiiher's ‘Robert Schumann: Emfuhruiu; in 
I’ertonlichkeit und Werk ’ (Berlin. 1941). p. irj. 


burg on 4 Mar. There Clara gave four 
successful public concerts and played to 
Nicholas I and the tsaritsa ; they were warmly 
greeted both by foreign musicians, including 
their old friend Henselt, and by wealthy 
Russian dilettanti such as Lvov and Count 
Vielhorsky, whose orchestra played the B? 
Symphony in private under Schumann's 
direction; but the visit did little or nothing 
to introduce Schumann’s music to the wider 
musical public. He met neither Glinka nor 
Dargomi/hsky. On 2 Apr. they left St. 
Petersburg, spent Faster at Tver with Schu¬ 
mann's maternal uncle, who had settled in 
Russia, and arrived in Moscow on 10 Apr. 
Clara's audiences were small, but the aristo¬ 
cracy were amiable and Schumann’s Quintet 
was given at a matinde. They heard * A Life 
for the Tsar \ of which only the first act won 
Schumann's praise, and were greatly im¬ 
pressed by the Kremlin, which inspired him 
to write five poems. On 8 May they left again 
for St. Petersburg and ten days later sailed 
from Kronstadt for Swinetnundc; on 30 May 
they were back at 1^'ipzig. 

Throughout the Russian tour Schumann 
had been tortured by fits of inclanc holy, partly 
physical in origin, partly psychological — the 
result of consciousness that his part was 
markedly secondary to Clara’s. He was also 
irritated by the fact that hr was wasting time, 
unable to work at the opera he had l>een 
*' burning " to write since Nov. He took the 
second part of Goethe's * Faust ' with him, 
selected certain scenes during his illness at 
Dorpat and even sketched music for the 
closing scene. Now. still in ill-health, on 
returning to Leipzig his first care was to 
disembarrass himself of another obstacle to 
creative work: the editorship of the * Neue 
Zritschrift fur Musik ’. (The previous Nov. 
Dr. Hartel had offered him the editorship of 
the much older * Allgemeine musikalischc 
Zeitung ’, but he had declined.) He was 
succeeded at the end of June by Oswald 
Lorenz, who made way for Franz Brendel at 
the beginning of the next year. * Faust ’ was 
now superseded as an opera-subject by 
Byron's * Corsair ’; on 2 July he approached 
a librettist, and he actually composed a chorus 
of corsairs and an air for Conrad. But a visit 
from Hans Andersen on 22 July turned his 
attention to the poet's ‘ Lvkkcns Kalosker ' 2 
which he thought would make “ a fine %au- 
bcrofxr ”, an idea to which he clung at least 
until the following Apr. In Aug. he returned 
to 4 Faust * and completed the first three 
numbers of what we now know as part iii of 
* Szenen aus Goethes 44 Faust ” ’, possibly a 
first draft of the 44 Chorus mysticus ” as well; 

* Wuidonki ha* * Glucksblume *. no doubt a mis¬ 
print for ‘ Glucksschuhe stilish i* the proper German 
translation. 
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m Dec. he began to think of treating ‘ Faust * 
as an oratorio instead of an opera, but laid the 
subject aside for several years. 

The rather forced labour on ‘ Faust ' had 
completely exhausted Schumann’s nervous 
energy, and at the end of Aug. he had a very 
serious breakdown : it became intolerable to 
listen to music, “ which cut into my nerves as 
if with knives ”: in addition he felt slighted 
by the appointment of Cade to succeed 
Mendelssohn, who had left Leipzig, in the 
direction of the Gewandhaus concerts. A 
visit to the Harz in mid-Sept. and treatment 
with Carlsbad salts both left Schumann in 
worse state than before. 

Dresden.— On 3 Oct. the Schumanns went 
to Dresden; the first eight days were terrible 
— Schumann was sleepless, tortured by fearful 
imaginings, Clara found him “swimming in 
***" , cach mornin K- and even walking was 
difficult — but then a slight improvement set 
in, and they came to a decision to move to 
Dresden altogether. On 17 Oct. they took a 
flat in the Waisenhausstrasse, No. 35, and on 
13 Dec. they left Leipzig for their new home. 

In the musically rather dull and conserva¬ 
tive atmosphere of Dresden began a mental con¬ 
valescence In Jan. 1845 Schumann started 
to teach Clara counterpoint, and on 28 Feb. 
he himself wrote a fugue in D minor (either 
1 ? T . N °: 2 of °P* 72 )- In Apr. his Haul- 
haltbuch begins to record happier moods and 
spring feelings On the 7th he began to 
guide Clara through Cherubini’s 4 Cours dc 
contrepoint ’ and started writing an organ 
fugue on B.A.C.H, Op. 60 No. 1 ; a second 
fugue was completed on the 18th; the sixth 
only on 22 Nov. Later in Apr. he had the 
idea of composing for the pedal pianoforte — 
they had just hired a pedal attachment 
in order to practise organ playing —and the 
Studies and * Sketches \ Op. 56 and Op. 58, 
were composed in the period 29 Apr-7 June. 

I hey were followed by a more important 
work, a Rondo for pianoforte and orchestra, 
which with a middle movement (completed 
on iG July) was appended to the * Fantasic ’ 
of 1841 to form the pianoforte Concerto, Op. 
54, which Clara played for the first time at the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus on 1 Jan. 1846. Schu¬ 
mann’s health was by no means fully restored 
m 1845, and he had to give up the idea of 
attending the unveiling of the Beethoven 
memorial at Bonn on 10 Aug. In Oct. he 
rewrote the finale of Op. 52, finishing the 
score on the 20th. The previous day * Tann- 
hauser ’ had been given its first performance, 
but Schumann, who had formed a poor 
opinion of the work from the score given him 
by Wagner, was not present; when he did 
hear the opera, on 22 Nov., he radically 
changed his view. At this period he and 
Wagner belonged to the same circle, which 


Removal to Dresden 

with Hiller was concerned in founding regular 
subscription concerts at Dresden on the lines 
of the Leipzig Gewandhaus series. 

A passage in a letter to Mendelssohn dating 
from the end of Sept. 1845 has been generally 
interpreted as an indication that the Symphony 
m C major was conceived then, but the earliest 
hint in the Haushaltbuch is dated 12 Dec.; the 
sketch of the first movement was finished by 
the 17th and the whole work practically com¬ 
pleted »n draft by the 28th. But Schumann 
hesitated long over the orchestration; it was 
not begun until 12 Feb. 1846 and, owing to 
aural nerve trouble (continual singing in the 
ears), even the first movement was not finished 
until 8 May, the whole work only on 19 Oct., 
less than three weeks before the first perform¬ 
ance (Gewandhaus, 5 Nov.). Except for a 
few partsongs, Op. 55 and Op. 59, the year 
1846 was otherwise completely unproductive. 
Opera plans were considered, but rejected one 
after another; so too (in Mar.) was an auto¬ 
biography (‘ Biographic eines Davidsbundlers’). 

I he other events of the year were no more 
outstanding than the birth of a fourth child, 
their first son, Emil (8 Feb.), visits to Maxcn 
(May), to Norderncy for sea-bathing (July- 
Aug.) and a concert - giving expedition to 
V ienna on which the Schumanns embarked on 
24 Nov. Even Clara’s playing failed to arouse 
much enthusiasm in Vienna, and at the third 
concert, on 1 Jan. 1847, the pianoforte Con¬ 
certo and B> major Symphony conducted by 
the composer were very coolly received. The 
Schumanns left on 21 Jan., gave a concert at 
Brno and two in Prague, which were more 
successful, and returned to Dresden on 4 Feb. 
From 11 Feb. to 24 Mar. they were in Berlin, 
where Clara introduced the pianoforte Quin¬ 
tet at her concerts on 1 and 17 Mar. and 
Schumann conducted a rather unsuccessful 
performance of * Paradise and the Peri ’ by the 
Singakadeinie on 17 Feb.; here they were 
strongly tempted to make their home, for 
Clara had few close friends at Dresden, and in 
Berlin she had her mother and Mendelssohn’s 
sister Fanny; but Fanny Hcnsel's death on 
14 May put an end to the plan. 

Directly after the return from Berlin, at 
the end of Mar. 1847, Schumann again began 
serious consideration of opera projects. For a 
few days he toyed with Slowacki's 4 Mazeppa 
but on 1 Apr. decided definitely on Hcbbcl’s 
' Gcnoveva ’, which he had just read, and 
asked Robert Kcinick to work out a libretto 
in accordance with his ideas. On 5 Apr. he 
actually completed the first draft of the over¬ 
ture. But he soon became dissatisfied with 
Reinick’s text and on 14 May approached 
Hebbcl himself with a request for help; no¬ 
thing came of this, though a personal visit from 
Hebbcl in the course of the summer made a 
deep impression on Schumann. Ultimately 
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the libretto of ' Genoveva ’ was compiled by 
the composer from Rcinick’s attempt, Hebbd's 
play and the play on the same subject by 
Tieck. While waiting for the ‘ Genoveva ’ 
text Schumann took up * Faust' again on 
17 Apr. and composed and orchestrated the 
final chorus by 23 Apr.; however, this failed 
to satisfy him, and on 22 May he began another 
version, which he completed by the end of 
July. The I) minor Trio, Op. 63, was written 
at the same time (3-16 June), and in May 
two Morikc songs were composed, which, 
with the solo version of the Heine ’Tragodir' 
of 1841, made up the fourth volume of 
* Roman zen und Ualladcn', Op. 64. Notwith¬ 
standing the death of their youngest child. 
Emil, on 22 June, the Schumanns went on 
2 July to Zwickau, where for nearly a fortnight 
the little Saxon town feted her now famous son 
with a serenade, a concert of his works and 
a popular concert at the Uurgkeller; on 10 
July Schumann conducted the C major Sym¬ 
phony and the choral * Lied brim Abschied 
ZU singen ’, Op. 84, specially written for the 
occasion. On 14 July he completed a drastic 
revision of this Symphony and in Aug. I1eg.u1 
yet another Trio — the F major. Op. Ho — 
of which the sketch was completed on 25 Oct. 

On 5 Nov. Schumann was shocked by the 
news of Mendelssohn’s death the previous day. 
He attended the memorial service at Leipzig 
on the 7th and on his return, with a view to a 
long article or even short book, began to note 
down some ' Reminiscences of Felix Mendels¬ 
sohn - Bartholdy published only in 1947. 
Two days after Mendelssohn's funeral came 
the farewell dinner to Ferdinand Hiller, who 
was leaving Dresden for Dusseldorf. Schu¬ 
mann succeeded Hiller as " master ” of the 
Dresden Litdtrlafel and composed for it the 
choruses Opp. 65 (Nov.) and 62 (Dec.); this 
activity interested him so much that at the 
end of Nov. he conceived the idea of a 
parallel society for mixed voices, and accord¬ 
ingly the Vcrcin fur Chorgcsang met for its 
lint practice on 5 Jan. 1848. He composed 
ioljtggi, which have remained unpublished, 
for both the male-voice Liedntafd and the 
choral society. 

On 26 Dec. 1U47 Schumann finished the 
orchestration of his * Genoveva ’ overture, 
sketched eight months earlier, and immedi¬ 
ately started llic composition of the first act; 
the excitement at once told heavily on his 
nerves, and he had to wrestle with the re¬ 
moulding of the libretto in the intervals of 
composition, each act being completed (in 
the order of text, composition-sketch, score) 
before the next was begun. Nevertheless the 
first act was finished in sketch by 3 Jan. 1848, 
though not played to Clara till sixteen days 
later (next day, the 20th, she gave birth to a 
son, Ludwig). Act II was sketched between 


21 Jan. and 4 Feb., and completed in full score 
on 30 Mar. In the meantime Schumann bad 
been thrown into great excitement, and Clara 
into deep alarm, by the revolutionary out¬ 
breaks. On 18 Mar. his Hauihaltbiuh hailed 
a *' springtime of the peoples " ( Volkttfmilling), 
the next day he noted *‘ the great news from 
Berlin " and during 3-19 Apr. hr composed 
three patriotic ami revolutionary songs for 
men’s chorus and wind band which were 
originally numbered Op. 65, but never pub¬ 
lished in his lifetime. Art III of'Genoveva' 
was sketched lictwcen 24 Apr. and 3 May, 
and then on 6 May the It? major chorus 
** Gerriirt ist das cdle Glicd " for ’Faust’ 
(part iii. No. 4. last section). On 25 June 
he was able, semi-privatrly, to try out the 
whole ttf the * Faust ’ music so far written 
(pari iii of the * S/rncn ’) with chorus and 
orchestra - to his great satisfaction, for the 
last chorus had given him very great trouble. 
Two days later lie finished the composition- 
sketch of the fourth act of ’Genoveva' and on 
4 Aug. the full score of the whole opera. The 
very next day he licgan to sketch some music 
for Byron’s * Manfred ': this work was inter¬ 
rupted by the making of the four-hand arrange* 
mrnt of the C major Symphony and the com¬ 
position during die fortnight 30 Aug.-1) Sept., 
of the 'Album lur die JugcndOp. 68, of 
which the fir-t seven pieces were given to 
Marie on her birthday (l Sept.); but the 
* Manfred ' overture was " practically fin¬ 
ished '' on 19 Oct., the whole first act was 
sketched in a 'ingle day (6 Nov.) and the 
entire score was completed on 23 Nov. 

Schumann was now in full flood of com¬ 
position. On 25 Nov. hr began two very 
different works, both inspired by the writings 
of Ruckcrt: the ’ Advcntlied' for chorus and 
orchestra (completed in sketch on 30 Nov.; 
orchestrated on 3-19 Dec.) and the ‘Bilder 
aus Osten ' for pianoforte duet, suggested by 
Ruckerl's version of the Arabic * Makamen ’ 
of Hariri (completed 26 Dec.). Another 
pianoforte work of literary inspiration was (he 
set of solo * Waldszenen ’, Op. 82, suggested 
by H. Laube’s * Jagdbrevicr ' (composed 29 
Dec.-6 Jan. 1849). The first three and a half 
months of 1849 were equally productive; 
works of the most diverse kinds followed in 
rapid succession — the touching-up of ‘Geno¬ 
veva * (Jan.), the ‘ Fhaniasirstuckc ’ for clari¬ 
net and pianoforte, Op. 73 (11-12 Feb.), the 
’ Adagio and Allegro ' for horn and piano¬ 
forte. Op. 70 (14-17 Feb.), the * Konzert- 
stuck ' for four horns and orchestra, Op. 86 
(sketched 18-20 Feb., orchestrated by 11 
Mar.), a number of 4 Romanzcn und Balla- 
den ' for mixed chorus. Op. 67, Op. 75. and 
some at least of those posthumously published 
as Op. 145 and Op. 146 (6-16 Mar.), two sets 
of ‘ Romanzen * for women's voices, Op. 69 
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and Op. 91 (17.22 Mar.; Op. 91 No. 6 added 
in Aug.), the ‘Spanischcs Licdcrspiela cycle 
of vocal solos, duets and quartets, Op. 74 
(sketched 24-28 Mar.). Then the Trios in 
D minor and F major were revised for publi¬ 
cation, a labour that was completed on 9 Apr., 
on which day Schumann lost his last surviving 
brother, Karl. The “choral ballads in 
which Schumann considered he had discovered 
a new species, were at once tried out with the 
Chonerein and met with success. (He had 
given up the Liedertafel the previous year, 
finding it more trouble than it was worth.) 
On 13-15 Apr. were written the five " Stiicke 
im Volkston’ for cello and pianoforte, and on 
the 21st Schumann began the ‘ Licdcralbum 
fur die Jugcnd ’, Op. 79. 

Then came a dramatic interruption. On 
3 May the Schumanns returned from a day 
in the country to find Dresden in revolutionary 
uproar; alarm-bells rang and shots were 
lired. Next day the democrats formed a pro¬ 
visional government, and barricades were 
thrown up in the streets. Unwilling to take 
an active part like Wagner, Schumann on 
5 May evaded forcible enrolment in the 
street-guard by flight through the garden- 
door with Clara and the seven-year-old Marie, 
abandoning the younger children ; they took 
train to Miigcln, then walked to Dohna and 
finally took refuge with their friend Major 
Scrrc at Maxcn, where Schumann that even¬ 
ing wrote the * Fruhlingslied ', Op. 79 No. 18. 
Clara was anxious to return to fetch the 
younger children ; accompanied by two other 
women, she set ofT at three o'clock in the 
morning, found the children asleep despite the 
firing, and fetched them safely to Maxen where 
“ m Y P°or Robert had also spent anxious 
hours ”. (At this period she was advanced in 
another pregnancy, for she gave birth to a 
third son, Ferdinand, on 16 July.). On the 
afternoon of the 10th they ventured back, the 
insurrection having been suppressed with 
Prussian help; Schumann at first waited at 
Strehla while Clara went into the city and 
collected things for a longer stay in the 
country; presently he joined her and they 
walked through the damaged streets, “swarm¬ 
ing with Prussians”. They returned to Maxen 
in the evening and next morning moved the 
whole family to Kreischa near by, where thev 
remained till 12 June, devouring the news¬ 
papers and gradually recovering their equi¬ 
librium. Even this period was not barren ; on 
13 May Schumann completed the * Licder fur 
die Jugend ’, Op. 79: during 18-21 May he 
returned to Laubc’s 4 Jagdbrcvicr 1 and set 
five numbers — perhaps begun in Apr. before 
the insurrection — for male voices and four 
horns; during 23-26 May he made a setting 
of Ruckert’s * Verzwciflc nicht im Schmerzcns- 
tal ’ for double men's chorus with an ad libi¬ 


tum organ part, Op. 93, which he orchestrated 
in May 1852; during 1-5 June (the auto¬ 
graph was, by a slip, misdated “ 1-5 May”) 
came the ‘ Minnespicl * from Ruckert’s 
‘ Liebesfriihling \ Op. 101, another cycle for 
several voices. A period of depression, which 
darkened Schumann’s thirty-ninth birthday, 
then brought a pause and a rather sudden 
decision to return to Dresden. On the way 
back, on 12 June, Schumann’s democratic 
emotion welled up to inspire the first of the 
4 Four Marches ’, Op. 76; the other three 
marches of Op. 76, with a fifth which in 
slightly revised form was published later as 
Op. 99 No. 14, were written during the next 
four days. Schumann at once sent them to the 
publisher Whistling with an intimation that 
they were " republican ” and that he wished 
their content to be suggested by the date 
“ ,8 49 " printed large; this was suppressed 
on more prudent reflection. But they were 
known in the Schumanns' intimate circle as 
“ the barricade marches ”. 

Schumann had included as the last song of 
the 4 Licdcralbum ’, Op. 79, a setting of 
• Kennst du das Land ? ’ from Goethe’s 
Vilhelm M c ' slcr ’• This was written at 
Kreischa ; now on his return to Dresden, per¬ 
haps with the approaching Goethe centenary 
in mind, he composed Mignon’s other songs 
(also intended at first for Op. 79), the Harper’s 
ballad and Philine’s 4 Singct nicht in Trauer- 
tonen ’ (18-22 June), sketched the 4 Requiem 
fur Mignon 4 which he later worked out for 
soloists, chorus and orchestra (2-3 July) and 
finally the Harper's three other songs (6-7 
July). The solo songs, including 'Kennst du 
das I.and were later published as Op. 98a, 
the 4 Requiem fur Mignon * as Op. 986. This 
preoccupation with Goethe not unnaturally 
led Schumann back to 4 Faust ’; during 13-18 
July he composed the three numbers which 
now constitute the first part of the ‘Szcncn aus 
44 Faust ” ' and 24-26 the sunrise scene with 
Ariel and the spirits and Faust’s awakening ; 
these were all orchestrated in Aug. On 29 
Aug. — the day after the actual centenary — 
the closing scenes (i.e. the third part of the 
4 Szenen *) were performed in the Grosser 
Garten at Dresden; they also formed part 
of the Goethe celebrations at Weimar and 
Leipzig. 

By the end of Aug. Schumann had com¬ 
pleted a little set of ducts for soprano and 
tenor, Op. 78, begun on 25 July. Next, with 
the little daughter Marie again in mind, he 
set about the composition of pianoforte ducts 
“for small and large children’’, one of which, 
the 4 Birthday March \ Op. 85 No. 1, he and 
Marie played as a birthday surprise for Clara 
on 13 Sept.; the whole set, Op. 85, was 
composed in the periods 10-15 Sept, and 27 
Sept.-1 Oct., the intervening period having 
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been occupied with a more imposing work, 
the 4 Introduction and Allegro ’ for pianoforte 
and orchestra, Op. 92 (sketched 18-20 Sept., 
score completed on the 26th). During 11-16 
Oct. were composed three songs for double 
chorus which, with a similar setting of Goethe’s 
4 Gottes ist der Orient were published post¬ 
humously as Op. 141. A setting of Hebbel's 
4 NachtliedOp. 108, was sketched on 4 Nov. 
and orchestrated on 8-11 Nov. Later in the 
month Schumann completed a 44 second 
4 Spanisches Liederspiel ’ ”, this time with 
pianoforte duet accompaniment and includ¬ 
ing at least one number (‘ Flutcnreicher 
Ebro ’) composed in Apr., presumably for the 
first set; this second 4 Liederspiel ’ was ulti¬ 
mately published, posthumously, as 4 Spa- 
nische Licbesliedcr’, Op. 138. Dec. was 
equally fruitful, especially of experimental 
works; on 4-5 Dec. three of Byron’s ‘Hebrew 
Melodies’ were set with harp accompaniment, 
Op. 95; on the 7th Schumann wrote the 
first of three ’Romances' for oboe and piano¬ 
forte, Op. 94 ; on the 22nd, after a week’s 
inaction owing to eye trouble, he composed 
a pianoforte accompaniment for the declama¬ 
tion of Hebbel’s 4 Sc lion Hcdwig ’, Op. 106, 
which the poet himself considered 44 extra¬ 
ordinarily beautiful ”; at the turn of the year 
he was appropriately sketching a setting of 
Ruckert’s 4 Ncujahrslied ’ for chorus and 
orchestra (27 Dcc.~3 Jan. 1850). 

The mood of Ruckert’s poem reflected his 
own : faced by a serious decision. After five 
years at Dresden Schumann still had few real 
friends there and no place in or recognition by 
the official world ; he had even been snubbed 
— for instance, by Luttichau. the intendant of 
the Opera, who refused him the courtesy of 
complimentary tickets. In July 1849 he had 
put out feelers for the post of director of the 
Leipzig Gcwandhaus, which he wrongly be¬ 
lieved was about to fall vacant (two years 
earlier he had made similar private enquiries 
about the directorship of the Vienna Con¬ 
servatory) ; and on 17 Nov. he had received 
from Hiller a proposal that he should succeed 
the latter as municipal music director at 
Diisseldorf with a salary of 750 thaler; 
Schumann had remembered Mendelssohn’s 
disparagement of the Diisseldorf musicians 
and, though tempted by the suggestion, he 
had replied by asking Hiller a number of 
questions about conditions. He was perturbed 
to learn that Dusseldorf possessed a lunatic 
asylum, for he disliked everything that re¬ 
minded him of insanity. The year 1850 began 
more promisingly with two fairly successful 
performances of the 4 Peri ’ (5 and 12 Jan.) 
which enhanced his reputation at Dresden; 
“ some influential people ” misguidedly 
began trying to get him the post of second 
conductor at the Opera, vacant since Wagner’s 


flight after the May insurrection; anti he 
hoped that a successful production of 4 Geno- 
veva ’ at Leipzig, definitely promised for Feb. 
after a postponement from the previous 
summer, might improve his position and make 
a move to Dusseldorf unnecessary. He told 
Hiller and the Dusseldorf authorities that lie 
could give no definite answer In-fore 1 Apr. 

The Schumanns went to Leipzig in Feb. 
for the rehearsals of 4 Genoveva ’, only to 
meet with a 'harp disappointment: the pro¬ 
duction was postponed again, to make way 
for Meyerbeer's ‘ Prophete ’. Nor was the 
first performance of the 4 Introduction and 
Allegro Op. 92, by Clara at the Gcwand¬ 
haus on the 14th very successful; on the other 
hand the * Kon/ertstuck ' for horns and the 
4 Genoveva ’ overture, conducted by the com¬ 
poser at the orchestral pension fund concert 
on the 25th, aroused general enthusiasm. On 
3 Mar. the Schumanns left I^ip/ig for Bremen, 
where they gave only one concert (7 Mar.), 
and Hamburg and Altona, where they stayed 
for more than a fortnight giving a number of 
concerts —two of them (21 and 23 Mar.) 
with Jenny Lind — which brought them a 
clear profit of 800 thaler. After a short pause 
in Berlin they returned to Dresden on 29 Mar. 
fwo days later Schumann sent his acceptance 
of the Dusseldorf post, though still secretly 
hoping that some less distant one would oiler 
itself. 

These disturbances made composition im¬ 
possible; Jan., Feb. and Mar. were com¬ 
pletely unproductive. At the beginning of 
Apr. Schumann busied himself with 44 putting 
in order many compositions " — Op. 88 in its 
published form probably dates from this period 
— and, a second edition of the ’ Album fur 
die Jugend ’ being contemplated, wrote on the 
nth —in the blank spaces of the original 
sketch-book for the 4 Album ’ — the 4 Haus- 
und Ubensregeln ’ as an 44 instructive appen¬ 
dix’’ to the ’Album for the Young ’; they first 
ap|>earcd as a supplement to the ' Xeuc 
Zeitschrift ’ (No. 36 of 1850) and were also 
published separately. Then the three songs of 
Op. 83 were written, and ’ Auftragc ’, Op. 77 
No. 5, after which Schumann returned vet 
again to ’ Faust ’, sketching the scenes of the 
four grey women and Faust’s death during 
25-28 Apr. and orchestrating them by io May. 
The six settings of poems by 44 Wiclfricd von 
der Neun ” (F. W. T. SchbpfT), Op. 89. were 
begun on 10 May and completed before the 
Schumanns’ departure for Leipzig on 18 Mav 
for the long-delayed production of 4 Geno¬ 
veva’. The first rehearsal with the soloists 
took place on 22 May, with Clara at the 
pianoforte, the first rehearsal of the orchestra 
alone on the 29th, the first full rehearsal on 
7 June. On 23 June there was an orchestral 
rehearsal attended by Spohr, Gade, Hiller 
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and Moschclcs, among others; next day was 
the dress rehearsal, and on the 25th the first 
performance, attended by a great concourse of 
friends including Liszt. Schumann himself 
conducted and, partly owing to a mishap on 
the stage, the success was only moderate; the 
second performance, on the 29th, went better; 
the third, on the 30th, conducted by Julius 
Rictz, best of all. But the opera was then 
withdrawn and not heard again till Liszt pro¬ 
duced it at Weimar on 9 Apr. 1855. On 
10 July the Schumanns returned to Dresden. 
During this stay at Leipzig Schumann took a 
leading part, with Otto Jahn, Dr. Hartci and 
others, in founding a 44 Bach Society ” (Schu¬ 
mann's own use of the English word suggests 
that the inspiration came from the English 
Bach Society founded the previous Oct.) to 
commemorate the centenary of Bach's death 
by issuing a complete edition of his works; the 
first meeting was apparently held on i June. 

July was marked by song-writing: tin- 
whole of Op. 96, Op. 77 Nos. 2 and 3, Op. 125 
Nos. i, 2. 3 and 5, and Op. 127 No. 4. The 
last Dresden composition was Op. 90, a set of 
songs by I.enau, begun on 2 Aug., rounded off 
by a ‘ Requiem ’ translated from a Latin poem 
attributed to Heloise. Schumann added this 
under tin- impression that Lenau was already 
dead ; by a strange chance the news of the 
poet's actual death reached him on 25 Aug., 
on which day the songs were sung for the first 
time in a little circle of friends who had 
gathered to take leave of him and Clara. 
Early on the morning of 1 Sept, they left 
Dresden, reaching Dusseldorf on the evening 
of the following day. * 

DUssbldorp. —The Rhineland town, which 
had been paying Schumann's salary since 7 
May, now welcomed them warmly. They 
were met by Hiller and the concert directors, 
greeted with a serenade from the LitdtrtaftI 
on the evening of arrival and another from 
the orchestra two days later, and on the 7th 
they were treated to a concert of Schumann's 
works, a dinner with official speeches and 
a ball which (in sheer weariness) they did not 
attend. Both were tired and worried ; Schu¬ 
mann was unwell and increasingly irritated 
by the street noises of their temporary un¬ 
comfortable apartments at the corner of the 
Alice- und Grabcnstrasscn, which made it 
almost impossible for him to work. However, 
he was able to orchestrate the Ruckert 
* Neujahrslied ’, and on 29 Sept, they enjoyed 
a visit to Cologne and were profoundly im¬ 
pressed by the Cathedral, where the Cardinal 
Archbishop Gcisscl was enthroned the next 
day. On 10 Oct. Schumann's will to compose 
returned ; he began the cello Concerto, com¬ 
pleting the sketch on the 16th and the full score 
on the 24th. On the day the Concerto was 
completed Schumann also conducted the first 


of the ten subscription concerts of the season. 
He had brought from Leipzig a new leader, 
W. J. von Wasielcwski, afterwards his bio¬ 
grapher ; he was satisfied with the orchestra; 
and Clara won her usual success as soloist. 
Altogether Schumann conducted eight sub¬ 
scription concerts during this season of 1850- 
1851, introducing new works of his own at 
four of them: die * Requiem fur Mignon * 
(21 Nov.), the 4 Neujahrslied * (11 Jan.), the 
Symphony in Eb major (6 Feb.) and the 
' Nachtlicd ’ and overture to Schiller's ‘ Braut 
von Messina ’ (both 13 Mar.). 

The new Symphony had been begun on 
2 Nov. 1850, the first movement finished in 
sketch on the 9th, despite the interruption of 
another visit to Cologne, the scherzo on 25 
Nov., the whole work in score on 9 Dec. The 
overture to 4 Die Braut von Messina ' was 
sketched on 29-31 Dcc - and orchestrated 1-12 
Jan. 1851. Richard Pohl had sent Schumann 
an opera libretto on that subject; he rejected 
the libretto, after some consideration, but a 
re-reading of Schiller’s tragedy suggested the 
overture. He then had the idea of writing a 
series of tragedy overtures, and sketched and 
orchestrated one to Shakespeare’s ’Julius 
Caesar ’ during 23 Jan.-2 Feb. Between the 
two overtures he composed the songs Op. 107 
Nos. 1,2,3 and 6, and Op. 125 No. 4. In Mar. 
came the four * Marchcnbildcr ’, Op. 113, for 
viola and pianoforte and some Lenau songs 
(Op. 117 and the long unpublished ‘ Fruhlings- 
grusse '). 

By this time the happy relationships of the 
first few months at Dusseldorf had begun to 
cloud over. There were temperamental mis¬ 
understandings between the silent, introspec¬ 
tive composer and the sociable Rhinelanders, 
whom he found too talkative and, musically, 
not serious enough. At the same time the 
well-drilled chorus and orchestra he had in¬ 
herited from Hiller soon felt the consequences 
of his relaxed discipline and shortcomings as 
a conductor. At the concert on 13 Mar. the 
choir sang badly, the new * Braut' overture 
was coldly received and an article in the 
Dusseldorf paper was frankly critical of Schu¬ 
mann's direction of the concerts. Four days 
later the Haushaltbuch records “ doubts about 
staying longer at Dusseldorf”. But the per¬ 
formance of Bach's St.John Passion on 13 Apr. 
appears to have been successful. 

Schumann's productivity was unabated. A 
long correspondence with Pohl concerning an 
oratorio libretto on Luther led to no result, 
but in Apr. Moritz Horn sent him a poem, 

‘ Der Rose Pilgcrfahrt *, which attracted him. 
though he asked Horn to make a number oi 
alterations before setting it; and on 3 May 
he enlisted Horn's help in altering the end ol 
Uhland s ballad 4 Der Kdnigssohn \ of which 
he had nearly completed a setting for soloists, 
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chorus and orchestra. The 4 Rose * was com¬ 
pleted in its original form for solo voices, 
chorus and pianoforte by 11 May; Schu¬ 
mann’s own catalogue of his compositions 
gives “ 12 May-1 June ” for the bulk of* Dcr 
Konigssohn but the dates cannot be recon¬ 
ciled with those in the Haushaltbiuh and state¬ 
ments in dated letters, and must have been 
entered from (faulty) memory. From the 
end of May date the ducts and solo songs to 
verses by the child-poet Elisabeth Kulinann, 
Op. 103 and Op. 104. and two Uhland settings 
for unaccompanied chorus, Op. 145 No. 3 
and Op. 146 No. 1 ; 4 Dcr Konigssohn * was 
finished, with Horn's ending, in June; and 
on 12 June Schumann returned to a set of 
pianoforte ducts (originally called 4 Kinder- 
ball ’ but renamed 4 Ballszenen ', Op. 109) 
of which four numbers had liecn written at 
some earlier date, and completed it during 
the next few days. At this period Schumann 
In-gun negotiating with the Elbcrfeld publisher 
F. W. Arnold for the publication of numerous 
oddments for pianoforte, originally thirty or 
more, to be collectively entitled 4 Spreu ’ 
(* Chaff'); ultimately only fourteen were 
published as ‘Bunte Blatter', the original idea 
iK-ing to issue the pieces separately with 
wrappers of various colours. 

On 6 July 4 Dcr Rose Pilgerfahrt 4 was given 
a successful private performance in the Schu- 
manns's own house by a little body of twenty- 
lour picked singers from which in the following 
autumn Schumann formed a Singekraazehta, 
meeting fortnightly in private houses to sing 
Bach motets, Palestrina, Lassus (' Miserere ') 
and Lotti (' Crucifixus'), though it collapsed 
in a few months. * Dcr Konigssohn' suggested 
the idea of a whole series of 44 ballads " for 
chorus and orchestra, and Schumann asked 
I’ohl to interrupt work on 4 Luther ' to adapt 
Uhland s 4 Des Sangcrs Fluch ' for musical 
setting. Then came a relaxation: on 18 or 
1 9 July the Schumanns made a trip up the 
Rhine to Heidelberg and thence to Baden- 
Baden, Basel, Geneva, Chamonix and Vevey, 
returning to Dusscldorf on 5 Aug. After eleven 
days, in which Schumann wrote the song Op. 
107 No. 5 and the three pianoforte pieces Op. 
lit, lie set off again — to Antwerp to judge a 
competition for men’s choirs, visiting Brussels 
at the same time. He returned home on 
22 Aug. to find himself quickly confronted with 
unpleasantness. On 25 Aug. there was a 
meeting of the Gesangsvcrcin at which Schu¬ 
mann made some sort of outburst, and on 
6 Sept, there was a “storm with Wortmann", 
the assistant burgomaster who was also 
secretary of the Musikvcrein, at the first 
meeting to discuss the winter concerts; and 
Schumann was again beset with 44 doubts 
al>out the future According to his own 
statement to Wasielcwski he composed the 
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violin Sonata in A minor, Op. 105 (12-16 
Sept.) at a time when he was 44 very angry 
with certain people ”. It was followed, after 
the group of Pfarrius songs, Op. 119, by two 
more chamber works, the G minor Trio, 
Op. 110 (2-9 Oct.) and the D minor violin 
Sonata, Op. 121 (26 Oct.-2 Nov.). Next he 
busied himself with orchestration: first In- 
scored the pianoforte part of 4 Dc r Rose Pilger- 
fahrt' (7-27 Nov.) — a labour, pressed on 
him by friends, which lie considered both 
unnecessary and uninteresting; then lie orches¬ 
trated the schcr/o of Burgnuiller’s second 
Symphony, of which he had found the manu¬ 
script score at Dusscldorf (1 and 2 Dec.), 
made a pianoforte score of his D minor 
Symphony, altering many de tails (3-11 Dec.) 
and entirely reorchestrated it (12-19 Dec.); 
the original title-page shows that he thought 
of calling this revised version — not that of 
1841, as is commonly believed — a 4 Syinpho- 
nistische Fanlasie 4 , but it ultimately appeared 
as 4 Symphony No. 4 \ The last composition 
of 1851 was an overture to an unwritten 
Singipul on Goethe's 4 Hermann und Doro¬ 
thea' (sketched 19-20 Dec.; orchestration 
finished 23 Dec.); the idea of such a play with 
music, with pianoforte accompaniment, had 
been in Schumann's mind since 1846; now 
in Nov. 1831 Moritz Horn had recalled it, 
and there was some discussion about the pre¬ 
paration of a libretto; even a year after the 
composition of the overture Schumann was 
still debating with Horn the possibility of a 
“ concert oratorio " on the subject. 

I he year 1852 opened with the composi¬ 
tion of the Uhland-Pohl ballad. 4 Des Sangcrs 
Much Op. 139. sketched i-G Jan., scored 
■“-•‘t.l* 0 - 'Dcr Rom- Pilgerfahrt' was given 
in its new form on 5 Feb., 44 only tolerably ", 
according to Schumann himself; but his rela¬ 
tions with the choir were growing steadily 
vvorse. During that winter he had continued 
Ins Bach propaganda with |»oitions of the 
B minor Mass and St. Matthew Passion, 
and it is possible that this activity suggested 
the composition of his own Mass, Op. 147, 
and Requiem, Op. 148. The Mass was 
sketched on 13-22 Feb. and orchestrated (and 
the pianoforte score made) on 24 Feb.~5 Mar. 
and 24-30 Mar., the interruption of tin- 
scoring being due to a short visit to Leipzig 
(5-22 Mar. with Clara when the 4 Rose 4 and 
the ‘ Manfred 4 Overture were performed — the 
latter for the first time — on the 14th. They 
had hoped also to go to Weimar for Liszt’s 
stage production of 4 Manfred 4 and. if possible, 
a performance of 4 Lohengrin '; but 4 Man¬ 
fred ' was postponed till June. The Requiem 
was sketched on 26 Apr.-8 May; during 
9-15 May Schumann orchestrated the organ 
part of his Ruckcrt motet of 1849, Op. 93. and 
during 16-23 May his Requiem. From then 
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until 4 June he busied himself with “ setting 
in order his old articles (‘Davidsbundlcrci *) ” 
with a view to their republieation in book 
form; but he had great difficulty in finding 
a publisher for these 4 Aufzeichnungen uber 
Musik und Musiker aus den Jahren 1834 bis 
1 844 which were offered in turn to Breitkopf 
& Hartcl, to SenfT, to Kahnt and to Georg 
Wigand, the last of whom accepted them in 
Nov. 1853 ant * published them as 4 Gesam- 
inclte Schriftcn uber Musik und Musiker ’ in 
four volumes in the spring of 1854. 

At the beginning of Apr. 1852 Schumann 
had some sort of “ rheumatic attack ” (accord¬ 
ing to Clara) with sleeplessness and depression, 
which grew worse in June and prevented his 
attending the Weimar production of 4 Man¬ 
fred ’ on 13 June. (At this period he was 
putting out confidential enquiries about the 
post of court K'a/n/lmeisUr at Sondershausen.) 
On recovering he sketched his setting of 
Gcibel's four ballads * Vom Pagen und dcr 
Konigstochtcr ’, Op. 140, for soloists, chorus 
and orchestra, and wrote a pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment for the recitation of Shelley’s 4 The 
Fugitives Op. 122 No. 2. His malady was 
now beginning to show itself in greater hesi¬ 
tancy of speech and slowness of movement 
(reflected in his feeling for musical tempos), 
and in general apathy. From 26 June to 
6 July he went to Godesberg for a cure, 
which only made him worse. On 28 July 
he began the scoring of the Geibel ballad cycle 
and on 1-4 Aug. took a small part, smaller 
than had been intended, in the conducting 
of a big male-choir festival at Dusscldorf. 
(lie brought out the 4 Julius Caesar ’ overture 
on this occasion.) In the middle of Aug. he 
and Clara went to Schevcningcn to try the 
effect of sea bathing and remained there till 
17 Sept.; this seems to have been beneficial, 
and the orchestration of the 4 Page und Konigs¬ 
tochtcr ’ was actually finished in Holland; but 
Schumann was ordered to avoid all exertion, 
such as conducting, on his return to Dusscl¬ 
dorf. He occupied himself with the mechani¬ 
cal work of writing vocal scores ( 4 Sangers 
Fluch Requiem, anti part ii of the 4 Scenes 
from 44 Faust ” and at his request the first two 
concerts of the 1852-53 season were directed 
by Julius Tausch, the deputy. In the middle 
of Oct. he had a serious attack of giddiness 
and on 21 Nov. he noted “ remarkable aural 
symptoms ”. Schumann reappeared at the 
concert of 3 Dec., when the 4 Page und 
Konigstochtcr ’ had its first performance, but 
he was coldly received. Moreover the choir 
disliked working under him again, after the 
more efficient Tausch, and the concert 
directors of the Gesangsverein actually invited 
him to resign; after a tremendous storm 
(11-23 Dee.) the three directors resigned 
instead and the matter was smoothed over. 


but it was agreed that Tausch should take 
over all choral rehearsals — Schumann had 
already asked him to take the preliminary 
rehearsals of new works — leaving to Schu¬ 
mann only the orchestral rehearsals and public 
performances. The five 4 Maria Stuart ’ 
songs, Op. 135, were written during this 
unhappy period (9-16 Dec.) and a pianoforte 
duet arrangement of the D minor Symphony 
was made; the Symphony was also played 
in its revised form at the subscription concert 
of 30 Dee. 

Another more or less “ mechanical ” work 
began the year 1853. A performance of the 
Bach violin Chaconne with Mendelssohn’s 
pianoforte accompaniment suggested to Schu¬ 
mann that other of Bach’s works for violin 
solo would reach a wider public if provided 
with accompaniments; he suggested the idea 
to Dr. Hartcl on 4 Jan. and completed the 
accompaniments to the Sonatas on 5 Feb. 
After an interval in which he set an adaptation 
of Uhland’s 4 Das Gluck von Edenhall ’ for 
solo voices, men’s chorus and orchestra (27 
Feb.-12 Mar.), lie wrote similar accompani¬ 
ments for Bach’s cello Sonatas (19 Mar.- 
10 Apr.), and (15-19 Apr.) a Festival Over¬ 
ture, with final chorus, on the 4 Rheinwein- 
lied ’ —- already begun the previous summer 
— specially for the Lower Rhine Music Festi¬ 
val next month. Schumann scored a notable 
success with the D minor Symphony on the 
First day of the Festival (15 May), which ended 
two days later with the new overture, but 
friends who came to Diisseldorf on this occa¬ 
sion were disquieted to find him obsessed with 
“ magnetic experiments ” in the form of 
table-turning. (His first experiment was on 
24 Apr., and on the 27th he wrote an article 
on the phenomena — unfortunately lost.) Later 
in the summer there were further disturbing 
physical symptoms : for instance, on 30 July 
an apparent stroke during a visit to Bonn. 
Nevertheless a great deal of work was done that 
summer : the 4 Overture, Scherzo and Finale ’ 
arranged for pianoforte solo (20-24 Apr.), the 
pianoforte score of 4 Faust ’ 44 put in order ” (by 
24 May), the seven Fughettas for pianoforte, 
Op. 126, composed (28 May-9 J unc )» ‘* IC 
three 4 Klavicrsonatcn fur die Jugend Op. 

118 (11-24 June), pianoforte solo arrangements 

of the string Quartets, Op. 41 Nos. 1 and 2 
(4-11 Aug.), an overture to ‘Faust’ (« 3“*7 
Aug.), a 4 Conccrtallcgro mit Introduction 
for pianoforte and orchestra. Op. 134 (24-3° 
Aug.), a 4 Phantasic ’ for violin and orchestra, 

Op. 131 (2-7 Sept.), a pianoforte accompani¬ 
ment to the recitation of Hebbel’s 4 Ballade 
vom Heideknaben’, Op. 122 No. 1 (15 Sept ), 
five pieces for pianoforte duct which, with 
an earlier 4 Menuett ’, make up the 4 Kinder- 
ball ’, Op. 130 (18-20 Sept.), a violin Concerto 
(21 Sept.-3 Oct.). 
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The violin * Phantasie ’ and Concerto were 
both written for the twenty-two-year-old 
Joachim, whose performance of the Beethoven 
Concerto had deeply impressed Schumann 
at the Lower Rhine Festival in May and 
who had revisited Dusseldorf during 28-31 
Aug., and again profoundly impressed him by 
his “ wonderful ” playing. (The excitement 
caused a sudden “ airection of the speech ” 
on 30 Aug.) On 30 Sept, the Schumanns 
were visited by Joachim’s new friend, the 
twenty-year-old Brahms, who at once made a 
profound impression as composer and pianist; 
Schumann promptly expressed his enthusiasm 
in an article (written 9-13 Oct.) entitled 
' Neue Bahnrn ' and published in the ‘ Ncuc 
Zcitschrift fur Musilc ’ on 28 Oct. Brahms 
stayed at Diisseldorf until 3 Nov., and his visit 
coincided almost exactly with Schumann's 
last period of creative activity: the • Mar- 
chenerzahlungen ’, Op. 132, for clarinet, viola 
and pianoforte were composed 9-11 Oct. and 
the * Grsange der Fruhe ' for pianoforte (also 

called 'AnDiotima' afterHolderlin'sheroine), 

which Schumann described to the publisher 
Arnold as " characteristic pieces which depict 
the emotions on the approach and advance of 
morning, but more as expression of feeling 
than painting ”, 15-18 Oct. On the 21st he 
returned to the harmonization of unaccom¬ 
panied siring works, this time writing an 
accompaniment to Paganini's Caprice No. 24 
(on the theme of which Brahms later composed 
his \ ariations). Joachim was to come to give 
the first performance of the violin 'Phantasie' 
at the first subscription concert of the season 
on 27 Oct.,and also to hear his own 'Hamlet* 
overture, and Schumann, Brahms and Schu¬ 
mann's disciple Albert Dietrich agreed to 
collaborate in the composition of a violin 
Sonata in A minor on the initials of Joachim's 
motto, “ Frci Abcr Einsam "; Schumann's 
contributions were the second and fourth 
movements, an intermezzo in F and finale in 
A minor and major (composed 22-23 Oct.). 
The collective sonata was duly presented to 
Joachim the day after the concert and played 
at sight by him and Clara ; next morning (the 
29th) Schumann set alxmt the replacement 
of Dietrich's first movement and Brahms's 
scherzo with two movements of his own and 
thus on the 31st completed his third violin 
Sonata, of which the first and third move¬ 
ments remain unpublished. During 2-4 Nov. 
he wrote five ‘ Romanzcn' for cello and piano¬ 
forte, which also remain unpublished. 

The concert of 27 Oct. was the last con¬ 
ducted by Schumann at Diisseldorf. As the 
result of a disastrous performance of a Mass by 
Hauptmann at the Maximilian Church on 
16 Oct. the choir refused to sing Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Erste Walpurgisnacht ’ under Schumann on 
the 27th, and he had to allow Tausch to 


conduct it. The rehearsal of Joachim’s 
‘ Hamlet * on the afternoon of the concert was 
chaotic. The Musikvercjn committee were 
obliged to take some action, and on 7 Nov. the 
chairman and another meml>er called on 
Schumann with the committee's unanimous 
proposal that he should in future conduct only 
his own compositions, while Tausch should 
deputize for him on all other occasions; they 
were seen by Clara, who had completely 
blinded herself to her husband's condition and 
ability, and who saw in this suggestion nothing 
but an ** infamous intrigue ” on Tausch’s part 
and an " insult for Robert On the 9th 
Schumann replied with the assertion that such 
a proposal — although it was only a proposal 
— was a breach of contract; he himself actu¬ 
ally broke the contract next day by failing to 
appear at either rehearsal or concert. He 
thought of leaving Diisseldorf for either 
Vienna or Berlin. On the 14th the com¬ 
mittee replied courteously to Schumann, but 
at the same time implemented their “ pro- 
jxnal" by a decision to that effect. On 6 Dec. 
the burgomaster wrote to Schumann offer¬ 
ing arbitration, or at least investigation, by 
a sub-committee of the municipal council. 
(The town continued to pay his salary as 
municipal director of music until the middle 
of 1855.) 

Apparently Schumann never replied to the 
burgomaster; he and Clara had already left 
on 24 Nov. for a concert tour in Holland in the 
course of which Clara played the new ' Con¬ 
cert Allegro', Op. 134, for the first time, at 
l trecht on the 26th. They were enthusiastic¬ 
ally received there, at The Hague, Rotterdam 
where they were honoured with a torchlight 
serenade) and Amsterdam, Schumann con¬ 
ducting the well-drilled Dutch orchestras in his 
second and third Symphonies, and returned to 
Dusseldorf on 22 Dec. 

During 19.30 Jan. 1854 the Schumanns 
visited Hanover, where Joachim played the 
violin 4 I’hantasie ’ and conducted the D 
minor Symphony, Clara played twice at court, 
and they again enjoyed the company of 
Brahms. Before, during and after this expedi¬ 
tion to Hanover Schumann was occupied in 
the compilation of a * Dichtergarten ’, an 
anthology of sayings on music bv great writers, 
and at the beginning of Feb. he wrote a pre¬ 
face to it (now lost). During 6-8 Feb. he was 
searching through Plato and Homer in the 
Dusseldorf Municipal Library, to the alarm 
of Clara, who feared the results of the mental 
exertion. 

Tin; End.—O n to Feb. Schumann recor¬ 
ded “ very strong and painful aural affec¬ 
tion ”; this was repeated the next night and 
grew worse the following day; he now had the 
illusion of “wonderfully beautiful music” 
constantly sounding in his head. There was 
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little respite, and in the night of the 17th he 
rose and wrote down a theme in Eb major 
which he said the angels had sung to him, 
actually an echo of the slow movement of the 
violin Concerto; on the 18th and 19th the 
angels were replaced by devils in the form 
of tigers and hyenas who threatened him 
with hell, though sometimes the angel voices 
brought comfort. This state lasted for a week, 
though in lucid intervals he was able to write 
two business letters and to compose five varia¬ 
tions on the Eb theme. On the evening of 
the 26th he asked to be taken to a lunatic 
asylum, but was persuaded by Clara and the 
doctor to go to bed. Next morning he was 
making a fair copy of the variations when, 
being left alone for a few moments, he ran 
out of the house to the Rhine bridge and 
threw himself into the river. He was rescued 
by fishermen and brought home. After being 
kept at home for several days, during which 
Clara was not allowed to see him, he was 
taken on 4 Mar. to Dr. Richarz’s private 
asylum at Endenich near Bonn. After a 
gradual improvement, with many set-backs, 
Schumann suddenly wished for a letter from 
Clara and was able to reply rationally on 
14 Sept.; then for seven months he was able 
to correspond with her and with Brahms, 
Joachim and the publisher Simrock. On 
24 Dec. he was visited by Joachim and on 
11 Jan. 1855 by Brahms. In Mar. 1855 he 
asked for the Paganini capricci and resumed 
his accompaniment writing, •• not ”, he wrote, 

" in canonically complicated style as with the’ 

A minor Variations [i.t. No. 24J, but simple 
harmonizations ”. Brahms saw him again on 
2 Apr., but these visits agitated him. and he 
was never allowed to sec Clara. There was 
a speedy relapse. On 5 May he wrote Clara 
the last letter she received from him, and on 
10 Sept. Dr. Richarz told her there was no 
longer ho|>c of a complete recovery. On 
8 June 1836, his birthday, Brahms found 
him making alphabetical lists of towns and 
countries. On 23 July Clara was summoned 
to Endenich by telegram, as he was not 
expected to live; but the crisis passed, and 
she returned to Dusseldorf still without having 
seen him, though Brahms did so. The sus¬ 
pense was unbearable; she returned to 
Endenich with Brahms on the 27th and saw 
her husband for the first time after nearly 
two and a half years. I Ic appeared to recog¬ 
nize her but could not speak intelligibly. She 
and Brahms were constantly with him or near 
him on the 28th, and at 4 p.m. on the 29th 
he died. He was buried two days later in the 
cemetery by the Sternentor at Bonn. 

The Work. —Schumann's earliest attempts 
at composition seem to have been attempts to 
imitate Schubert and Weber, Hummel and 
Moschcles, Spohr, Prince lx>uis Ferdinand of 


Prussia and doubtless other minor figures. 
Despite his unbounded admiration for Beet¬ 
hoven, there are comparatively few traces of 
Beethoven's influence in his melodic invention 
or harmonic procedure, and he hardly ever 
attempted to rival Beethoven’s sustained, con¬ 
tinuous flights of thought. Chopin, another 
idol of his younger days, affected his style even 
less. ^ Bach on the other hand, particularly 
Bach’s fugal themes, did so profoundly in his 
later years; the sketches for Schumann’s later 
works, and his fugal studies, show that a 
number of themes — ultimately not treated 
fugally — were originally conceived as Bach- 
•an fugue subjects. Angular themes derived 
from conventional Bachian shapes, even 
Bachian passage-work, are fused with 19th- 
century romantic harmony and treated on 
romantic lines with varying success in such 
very different works as the * Manfred ’ and 
‘ Faust ’ overtures, the cathedral scene and 
the tenor solo, “ Ewiger Wonnebrand ”, in 
' Faust ’, the adagio of the Eb major Symphony 
and ‘ Verrufene Stclle ’ in the ‘ Waldszcncn 
But in his early days, and to some extent 
throughout his life, Schumann’s musical 
thoughts were engendered by dance rhythms, 
particularly the waltz and the polonaise, by 
the metres of lyrical verse and above all by 
dreamy keyboard improvisation; he was for 
years — and the years in which he created his 
most individual work — unable to compose 
except at the pianoforte and, with all his 
efforts, he never completely emancipated 
himself; he believed in the advice he gave to 
young musicians in the * Haus- und Lebcns* 
regeln ’, " to make everything in the head ”, 
but the tilings he made in his own head were 
inferior to the things he found at the keyboard. 

Schumann's earliest surviving works are 
songs, and it is significant that, although he 
published none of them himself in that form, 
he used the material of three of them with 
little alteration in pianoforte works which he 
did publish. Many of the lyrical melodies of 
the years between 1828 and 1840, when he 
devoted himself almost entirely to pianoforte 
composition, are so square-cut, “ rhyming ” 
and stanzaic as to suggest very strongly that 
they too were inspired by verse, even if they 
never existed in an intermediate stage as 
actual songs. Equally characteristic of the 
younger Schumann of the pianoforte pieces 
arc the aphoristic themes and figures dis¬ 
covered by his fingers and fitted together, in 
the manner of a mosaic, into short pieces of 
the type of Schubert’s short lyrical pianoforte 
pieces, a type that in the 1820s and 1830s 
became very popular (cf Tomasck's ‘ Ec¬ 
logues ’, Ludwig Berger's ‘ Etudes ’, Wilhelm 
Taubert's 4 Minnelieder ’, Mendelssohn s 
4 Liedcr ohne Worte ’). Sometimes a Schu¬ 
mann piece as we have it ( e.g . the ' Inter- 
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mezzo ’, Op. 4 No. 4) consists of fragments of 
as many as three different abandoned com¬ 
positions. 

Schumann’s short pieces are distinguished 
from those of his predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries not only by their intrinsic charm and 
fantasy, but also by their literary’ and musical 
allusiveness and by their autobiographical 
nature. While some of Schumann's early 
music has its origin (afterwards concealed) in 
lyrical verse, other of it — purely musical in 
origin — was given literary or pictorial titles 
or brought into relationship with some literary 
idea later. A notable case is the cycle 
‘ Papillons constructed mainly from earlier 
waltzes and four-hand polonaises written in 
imitation of Schubert; then provided with a 
programmatic linale suggesting the end of a 
ball, and related numlier by number to para¬ 
graphs in a chapter of Jean Paul's * Flcgel- 
jahre ’, though the relationship was never 
made public ; finallv published with an enig¬ 
matic title bearing no relation to the work's 
origin or its acquired connection with Jean 
Paul and fully significant only to the com¬ 
poser himself. (" Larvae " and " butterllies " 
played important parts in his private world 
ol thought.) Such literary connections per¬ 
sisted to the end in Schumann's pianoforte 
music, though the public were not allowed to 
know about, for instance, the relationship 
between the ' Waldszencn' and (.aube's 
‘ Jagdbrcvicr ’ or between the * Gcsange der 
Fruhe ’ and Holdcrlin's * Diotima' poems. 
Sometimes, instead, they were teased with 
hints and suggestions, with quotations from 
Goethe (Op. 4 No. 2) or Shakespeare (the 
intermezzo of Op. 21 No. 3), with the pre¬ 
tence that Schumann’s compositions were the 
work of his fictional Florestan and Eusebius, 
with themes that spell out proper names 
(" Abegg ", " Asch ", " Cade "). His music 
is full of musical quotations and allusions; he 
alludes to the ‘ Marseillaise ’, to the tradi¬ 
tional German ‘ Grossvatcrtanz ’, to Beet¬ 
hoven, to Marschner, to other music of his 
own — sometimes openly but more often 
under subtle disguises and with a significance 
often difficult and sometimes impossible to 
guess ( e.g . the reference to the “ Abegg " 
theme in Op. 4 No. 6). He obviously took 
pleasure in hilling behind masks, in burving 
these secrets in his music — doubtless there 
arc a number that have never been discovered 
— and it is clear that his music meant more 
to him than it can ever mean to anyone else. 
All his most individual music is completely 
introvert, pages from a secret autobiography 
or, rather, diary. His sketch-books make it 
clear that he often cherished a theme or a 
harmonic progression not only for its intrinsic 
musical sake, but because it recalled to him 
the precise moment and mood in which it was 
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conceived; he dates a theme used in the 
finale of the * Phanlasie ()p. 17, " 30.11.36. 
and wallowed blissfully in it when I was 
sick ", or another " 29 April 38, since no 
letter came from you ". He takes pleasure 
less in communicating a mood or emotion 
than in hugging the secret circumstance of 
the mood. In many of these respects — love 
of extra - musical associations, fundamental 
lyricism, emphasis on self-expression — Si hu- 
tnann is the typical musical “ romantic " ; lie 
is equally so in his earlier technique. 

The individual theme or melody luring 
specially valuable for its own sake, its function 
as structural material tends to be neglected; 
indeed with the earlier Schumann structure is 
merely a framework on which to spread the 
themes; the parts matter much more than the 
whole. Consequently the forms are simple, 
and the simpler the more satisfactory. The 
material is seldom " developed ” in the classi¬ 
cal sense, but continually remoulded, as if 
under an improviser’s lingers. Schumann's 
preference for variation - writing w hen lie 
wishes to create a larger work is characteristic, 
as is also the fact that his variations are less often 
ornamental or Becthovenian in method than 
plastic remodellings of the theme, i lie same 
principle of thematic remodelling is employed 
in the three pianoforte sonatas for the purpose 
of giving unity to these larger compositions, 
but Schumann's static, mosaic-like conception 
of form and the lark of germinal quality in the 
themes are here more serious defects than in 
the short pieces: they are overcome more 
successfully in the C major ' Phanlasie ’ than 
in the sonatas; the * Phantasie however, 
was conceived as a whole, not assembled from 
heterogeneous earlier roin|>ositions. Schu¬ 
mann also experimented with the naive con¬ 
catenation of a number of simple formal units, 
contrasted or related, to form long pieces such 
as the • Huinorcske ' and * Bluinenstuck ', but 
such pieces depend solely on the charm of the 
separate sections; they cannot lie said to exist 
as wholes. 

The texture of Schumann's pianoforte music 
IS much more individual and contributes much 
more to the effect of the separate melodics and 
aphorisms than the structure. In a criticism 
dating from 1835, of a pianoforte sonata 
by Loewe, Schumann asserted his growing 
conviction that “ the piano expresses itself 
essentially and peculiarly in three things above 
all — through richness of part-writing ( Slim - 
menjulle) and harmonic change (as in Beet¬ 
hoven and Schubert), through use of the 
pedal (as in Field), or through volubility (as 
in Czerny and Herz) ” All three arc fullv 
exploited in his own, though the element of 
l olubdiiat becomes less noticeable in the music 
written after the accident to his finger in 1832. 
(From the same time begins his neglect of the 
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brilliant upper register of the instrument which 
he had used freely enough in the “ Abegg ” 
V ariations, 1 Papillons ’ and the Allegro, Op. 
8). Rapidly changing, often boldly chromatic 
harmony ; pedal effects novel in the 1830s and 
passages impossible without pedal; cross¬ 
rhythms and syncopation ; endless variety of 
accompaniment figures — chordal, arpeggi- 
ated, broken-chordal, counter-melodic, broken 
chord-figures suggesting counter-melodics that 
arc never explicit — all help to envelop 
essentially clear and simple melodic ideas in a 
rich, diffused, romantic light. 

Schumann’s later work is seen in true per¬ 
spective only when considered in relation to, 
or contrast with, the pianoforte music of 
1831-39. The great outpouring of songs in 
1840 is, as Brendel said, a "continuation of 
his character-pieces for piano ”; but the songs 
arc not only pianoforte pieces with another 
dimension, an additional tone-colour; they 
are explicit whereas the pianoforte pieces arc 
reserved. The lyrical element is set free and 
its emotional content made precise. Schu¬ 
mann himself acknowledged to Zuccalmaglio 
(letter of 31 Dec. 1840) that " the ‘ Myrthen ’ 
certainly allow a deeper insight into my inner 
musical workings ” Moreover the poem — 
which Schumann nearly always chose with 
care because it answered to something in him¬ 
self, and generally chose with good literary 
taste — acted as a lens for his musical thought, 
sharpening, concentrating, shaping it. In 
holding the balance between poem and music 
and between voice and pianoforte, Schumann 
generally stands midway between Schubert 
and Wolf; there arc a number of purely 
lyrical songs, such as * Widmung Op. 25 
No. 1, in which the voice sings and the pianoforte 
" accompanies ”, and there arc declamatory 
songs such as ‘ Auf cincr Burg *, Op. 39 No. 7 
(though in both these particular cases the bulk 
of the pianoforte parts is self-contained, em¬ 
bodying the melodic line). But Schumann’s 
most typical songs arc those in which the 
melody is shared by voice and pianoforte either 
simply as in * Dcr Nussbaum ’, Op. 25 No. 3, 
or more subtly as in * Kommen und Scheiden 
Op. 90 No. 3, or those in which some other, 
non-mclodic element in the pianoforte part 
Provides a perfect complement to the vocal 
part and is equally important to the total effect 
{e.g. * Im Rhein, im heiligen Stromc', Op. 48 
No. 6, and ‘ Dcr Gartner ’, Op. 107 No 3). 
Another common feature of Schumann’s songs 
is the pianoforte epilogue, often extensive; 
this is particularly noticeable in the songs of 
the 1 Dichtcrlicbe ’ cycle and those originally 
intended to form part of it, such as * Mein 
Wagen rollct langsam’, Op. 142 No. 4, indeed 
of the Heine songs generally. 

It is noteworthy that Schumann is at his 
happiest with Heine, a poet of double or 


veiled meanings. He is especially happy, too, 
with Eichcndorff and in his few Morikesongs; 
Chamisso and Kerncr lead him on to ground 
where he is weaker, though he rises superior 
to Chamisso in the ‘Frauenliebe und -leben’ 
cycle. Goethe’s lyrics seldom drew his best 
from him, and Schiller he neglected almost 
entirely. His settings of Burns (in translation) 

— more successful when solo songs than when 
he composes them for unaccompanied chorus 

— and his quasi- Volkslieder in German vein 
include some attractive things {e.g. the * Volks- 
hedchen Op. 51 No. 2, and * Marien- 
wurmchen ’, Op. 79 No. 13), but arc not 
specially characteristic. The narrative or 
quasi-narrative ballad attracted him again 
and again to experiment not only in the forms 
of solo song and unaccompanied chorus, but 
as " melodrama ” (accompanied recitation) 
and, towards the end of his life, in pieces 
for soloists, chorus and orchestra. As always 
with Schumann, the lessening of the personal, 
subjective element is accompanied by a 
weakening of inspiration. 

Parallel with Schumann’s love of "cycles” 
of pianoforte pieces, connected by threads of 
varying tenuity, is his cultivation of the Lieder- 
kreis, sometimes united only by the circum¬ 
stance that all the verses come from a single 
poet, as in the cases of the Heine and Eichcn¬ 
dorff cycles actually so called, Op. 24 and 
pP- 39 * sometimes adumbrating a story, as 
in ‘ Frauenliebe und -leben '. Schumann 
sought to make the latter type a little more 
dramatic by distributing the songs among 
four voices, which sometimes unite in ducts 
and quartets, in the two ‘ Licdcrspiclc ’ on 
Geibel’s translations from the Spanish, Opp. 

74 and 138, and the Ruckert * Minncspicl’, 
Op. tot. 

The great turning-point in Schumann’s 
creative career came in 1841, after his mar¬ 
riage. Encouraged by his wife, he felt the 
need to strike out in the larger forms and in 
less limited media; he did not cease to be 
a romantic, but his romantic conception of 
music first as a medium of self-expression was 
now modified by the older " classical ” view 
of musical composition as a craft to be prac¬ 
tised. His first essay in orchestral composi¬ 
tion, the never completed G minor Symphony 
of 1832-33, had been discouraging; and the 
first completed Symphony, the B? major, 
suffers—though less seriously — from the 
same principal defect: that it is inflated 
pianoforte music with mainly routine orches¬ 
tration. The basic substance of this Sym¬ 
phony is similar to that of the short piano¬ 
forte pieces; the opening motto-theme was 
probably even verbally inspired (by the line 
•* Im Tale bluht dcr Fruhling auf" in the 
poem by Bottger which suggested the com¬ 
position of the Symphony in the first place); 
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the four movements originally bore " charac¬ 
teristic ” titles connected with springtime. 
But Schumann's inability’ to cover a large 
canvas with his playful aphorisms and lyrical 
melodics is as painfully apparent here as in 
the pianoforte sonatas, and the inventiveness 
which seldom failed to produce new and 
interesting pianoforte texture almost dried up 
when he had at his disposal a medium capable 
of figuration far richer but not shaped under 
his fingers. Only in his last Symphony, the 
Efr major, docs Schumann hit upon at least 
an opening allegro theme that is genuinely 
symphonic in character, capable of expan¬ 
sion ; elsewhere in avoiding the lyrical he 
adopts mere patterns, more like passage-work 
than true themes, capable of endless mani¬ 
pulation but lifeless and infertile. 

The charm of Schumann’s symphonies lies 
in their never long repressed lyricism, their 
interest in the devices by which Schumann 
seeks to unify them thematically, to overcome 
his natural tendency to loose, suite-like >truc- 
turc. In the B» Symphony the brass theme 
of the slow introduction generates the main 
theme of the following allegro-, slow move¬ 
ment and scherzo are not only played without 
a break but thematically related through a 
trombone passage at the end of the former. 
Thematic interrelationship is carried much 
farther in the I) minor Symphony, especially 
in ils original form, and in the definitive version 
the movements are directed to be played with¬ 
out a break; indeed the whole work is so 
closely knit and so novel in structure that, 
despite its weakness of invention and (in the 
definitive version) muddy orchestration, it 
constitutes a real landmark in the history of 
the symphony. The C major Symphony, too, 
has a slow introduction presenting not only 
a motto theme on the brass but much of the 
thematic material of the following allegro -, the 
finale refers back to this and also to the slow 
movement. The finale of the C major Sym¬ 
phony is marked by another favourite sym¬ 
phonic device of Schumann's: the introduction 
of a new, lyrical theme towards the end of a 
movement (c/. the first movement of the B? 
Symphony and the first and last movements 
of the I) minor). In the Ey Symphony 
Schumann gives freer rein to his tendency 
toward the suite; there are five “ pictur¬ 
esque " movements, of which only the finale 
looks back at moments to the fourth, though 
here Schumann forgoes the double trios of 
the Symphonies in B? and C major. 

Schumann's concertos arc even farther from 
the V iennese classical models than his sym¬ 
phonies. Like Chopin’s, his models are 
Hummel and Moscheles rather than Mozart 
and Beethoven. It is significant that his first 
essay in this field was the lyrical, essentially 
monothematic ‘ I'hantasie ’ for pianoforte and 
VO!.. VII 


orchestra which he later converted into a 
full-length Concerto by the addition of an 
intermezzo and finale; all the tonal and 
thematic subtleties of the classical concerto are 
jettisoned ; the A minor Concerto is essentially 
a pianoforte work with a lightly, transparently 
scored orchestral accompaniment which here 
and there takes over tanlabile melodics from the 
soloist: as Schumann himself said, "some¬ 
thing between symphony, concerto and grand 
sonata ". I Tie tw’o later pieces for pianoforte 
and orchestra adopt the same formula, but 
with less success. The cello Concerto, in 
three connected movements, is (as the com¬ 
poser puls it in his own catalogue) really a 
" Concert Piece for cello with orchestral 
accompaniment ", in the slow movement a 
decidedly pianistic accompaniment. Only in 
the late violin Concerto, second of the two 
works for violin and orchestra inspired by 
Joachim's playing, does Schumann return to 
the classical concerto model with "double- 
exposition " in the first movement; even so 
lie fails to grasp the |x>int of the classical 
ritornello, for the luiii simply anticipates the 
solo exposition. 

Of Schumann's other orchestral works, the 
‘ Manfred ’ overture is outstanding: a “ char¬ 
acter study " in which Schumann could l»e 
as subjective as he wished, identifying him¬ 
self with Byron's hero, and where neither 
crabbed thematic invention nor sombre scor¬ 
ing was out of place. It has affinities, In-sides 
identity of key, with that other sombre master¬ 
piece, the fourth movement of the Ey major 
Symphony. 

Schumann seems hardly ever to have been 
able to think directly in terms of the orchestra, 
and his scoring is very often an affair of rather 
conservative routine; but his earlier orchestral 
works (t.g. the Symphony in B?, the original 
version of the D minor, the pianoforte Con¬ 
certo) are free from the thickness, the unneces¬ 
sary doublings, of (for instance) the second 
version of the D minor Symphony. The 
scherzo of the Bj Symphony has some delight¬ 
ful " open-work " scoring, and two passages 
in the finale of the D minor Symphony were 
actually so thin in the original version that 
the editor (Franz Wullner) strengthened them 
in the published score of that version. Two 
of Schumann’s most delightful passages of 
orchestration occur in works seldom heard : 
the waterfall scene in * Manfred ’ and the 
sunrise scene at the beginning of part ii of 
the * Scenes from " Faust ” ’, where he uses 
harp, divided strings and the other apparatus 
of the romantic orchestra with great skill. 

Schumann's chamber music inav, even 
more than the orchestral, be regarded as an 
extension of his pianoforte music. The piano¬ 
forte is physically present in everything but 
the three string Quartets and even there its 

2 R 
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spiritual presence is frequently felt in themes 
and figuration. In the works with pianoforte 
the strings tend to double it or to be opposed 
to it as a block. (This is particularly notice¬ 
able in the Quartet and Quintet.) In other 
respects Schumann's chamber scoring is 
happier than his orchestral scoring; it pre¬ 
sented him with fewer problems, and he was 
more comfortable in the more intimate media 
with their opportunities for the complex- 
figuration and harmonic subtlety so character¬ 
istic of his thought. Like the symphonies and 
pianoforte sonatas, the chamber works tend 
to be linked internally by unobtrusive thematic 
references in one movement to another. 

It is in the choral works that Schumann 
attempts to extend his reach farthest from his 
fundamental pianoforte style. They date from 
the period when he was trying to emancipate 
himself from the habit of composition at the 
keyboard; the texts generally exclude sub¬ 
jectivity; the medium makes intimacy im¬ 
possible. Schumann's choral writing is seldom 
very enterprising ; a large proportion of it — as 
in his later music generally — is homophonic 
and rather plainly chordal, square-cut and 
rhythmically monotonous; his contrapuntal 
studies make themselves felt in the shaping of 
his themes rather than in the flow of his general 
texture, despite the fairly numerous passages 
of deliberate (but always essentially har¬ 
monic) counterpoint. But his works for 
soloists, chorus and orchestra were courage¬ 
ously experimental. The first of them, the 
** secular oratorio” * Das Paradiesund die Peri 
and its later and weaker companion, * Der Rose 
Pilgerfahrt were new of their kind : “ com¬ 
posed through ” in the sense that the numbers 
are distinct but not separated, the older type 
of recitative replaced by a more melodic type 
of declamation and symphonically accom¬ 
panied. ' Elijah ’ had not yet been written in 
1843, though Mendelssohn's * F.rste Walpur- 
gisnacht ’ had just been given the form in 
which we know it; but Schumann's models, 
particularly in the part of the Peri herself, 
were evidently found rather in the newest 
German romantic operas, Marschner's and 
' Der Hicgcndc Hollander \ Much more 
successful artistically, despite the beautiful 
lyrical passages of ‘ Paradies und die Peri \ is 
the exquisite ‘ Requiem fur Mignon ', inti¬ 
mate and subjective, a work falling into no 
definite category. 

Two other important works stand with one 
foot in the concert-hall and one on the stage: 
the * Manfred * music and the * Szencn aus 
Goethe's “ Faust ” ’, the former incidental 
music to a drama not intended for the stage, 
the latter a collection of compositions spread 
over nine years and connected only by the 
circumstance that they arc all settings of 
portions of a drama part of which can be 


staged and part can only be read. Both con¬ 
tain many fine lyrical pages, and ‘ Manfred» 
shows Schumann attempting (as he also 
attempted with pianoforte in Op. 106 and 
Op. 122) the never satisfactory species of 
accompaniment to recitation, while the first 
two sections of the ‘ Faust ’ music consist 
largely of music that might well be part of an 
opera and indeed was probably conceived 
as such. 

The lack of genuine dramatic talent re¬ 
vealed in ' Manfred ’ and ‘Faust’ is the mortal 
weakness of Schumann’s one opera. The 
score of * Genoveva ’ has many beauties and 
is written in a convention little less advanced 
than Wagner's at the same period, with con¬ 
tinuous texture and almost complete absence 
of bare recitative, but suffers from lyrical ex¬ 
pansiveness and feeble characterization. 
‘Genoveva’ employs thematic reminiscence- 
par ticularly in association with the villain 
Golo — quite as much as ' Tannhauscr ’ or 
‘ Lohengrin ’ (Wagner himself had not yet 
arrived at the true symphonic Ltitmtiv), but 
it is characteristic of Schumann’s lack of 
theatre sense that his points arc made so 
unobtrusively that they have often passed 
unnoticed, whereas Wagner’s arc driven home 
with the necessary emphasis. 

Harmonically and in melodic contours the 
Schumann of * Genoveva ’ (and ' Manfred ’ 
and other late works) speaks a language 
strikingly akin to that of Wagner in the 1850s; 
indeed both spring from many of the same 
roots. It has been generally agreed that 
Schumann's later music shows a falling-off in 
inspiration which has been attributed to the 
deterioration of his mind, to over-production, 
to the influence of Mendelssohn and to various 
other causes. It is certainly true that a number 
of his late works, particularly those of the last 
two years, arc failures and that even ten years 
earlier an clement of heavy, solemn, sometimes 
bombastic banality begins to appear and then 
appears with increasing frequency; but such 
fairly late works as the Efr major Symphony 
and the D minor violin Sonata or, among the 
miniatures, the delightful setting of Morikc's 
* Der Gartner Op. 107 No. 3, show that 
the general decline must not be dated too 
early; some of the manifestations that have 
been taken for symptoms of mental decay — 
melodic and thematic angularity, increased 
harmonic complication — really betoken no¬ 
thing more than a normal development^ of 
musical style influenced partly by the <« 7 - 
geitl, partly by Bach. 

From 1831 to 1844 Schumann was active 
as a musical journalist. He had at hi* 
command an exuberant, florid prose style, 
modelled on that of Jean Paul Richter, and 
the best of his writing reveals die fantastic, 
lyrical, aphorism-scattering personality of the 
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composer of the early pianoforte pieces. Here, 
too, he loves to conceal himself behind the 
same fictional masks, Florestan and Eusebius, 
and from his projected novel of 1831 he also 
took other masks to accompany them, the 
members of the “ David Club " — “ Meister 
Raro” and the rest — masks which now con¬ 
cealed real persons such as Friedrich Wieck, 
now himself, now mere puppets of his imagina¬ 
tion. Even his reviews of new music were 
sometimes dressed in a fantastic fictional garb. 
As a critic Schumann uttered many acute and 
often quoted dicta on his contemporaries and 
on the older masters he adored. But, like that 
of most creative artists, his judgment was 
intensely subjective, conditioned almo>t en¬ 
tirely by affinities with his own creative 
nature; thus he was apt to be blind to the 
merits of important composers whose art had 
nothing in common with his own, over-kind 
to lesser but more congenial men. The fact 
that his first and his last published writings 
both hailed the advent of young and still 
unrecognized geniuses, Chopin and Brahms, 
has earned him a reputation for unusual 
perspicacity which he scarcely deserves. 
Nevertheless the whole corpus of his critical 
writing is valuable for the light it throws on his 
own creative personality and on the emotional 
and intellectual climate of musical Germany 
in the 1830s — the high noon of romanticism. 
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Oswald Marbach. after Byron. 
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• Manfred.' 

Byron. 

1848-49. 
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Op. 

Till* 

Words 

Compos,d 

Tits1Prrformant* 

(O' 

Psalm CI. (unpublished). : 

Biblical. 

1823. 

1822. 


(1 

Overture and Chorus (‘ C^ior von 

» 

— 

No. 3) 

Landleuten '). 

• • 

— 

— 

‘ Traqodie.' * 

Heinrich Heine. 

184.. 
l 84 '- 43 - 


SO 

* Das Paradies und die Peri *, for 
solo voices, chorus & oreh. 

Translated and adapted 
from Thomas Moore's 

Leipzig, 4 Dec. 1843. 

7i 

‘ Advenllied * for soprano. chorus 
& orch. 

• Lalla Rookh \ 

Friedrich Ruckert. 

.848. 


84 

* Bcim Abschied zu sincen ’ for 
chorus & wind instruments. 

Ernst von Feuchtenleben. 

.848. 



Requiem fur Mignon * for solo 

From Goethe's ‘Wilhelm 

1849. 



voices, chorus & orch. (tee also 

Meister . 


108 

113 

116 

Songs, Op. 980). 

Nachtlied ' for chorus & orch. 

* Dff Rose Pilgrrfahrt * for solo 
voices, chorus & orch. 

’ Der Konigssnhn ' for solo voices, 
chorus & orch. 

Friedrich Hebbel. 

Moritz Horn. 

.849. 

1851. 

Dusseldorf, 13 Mar. 1831. 

Johann Ludwig I'liland. 

.83,. 


133 

Festival Overture on the • Rhein- 
weinhed ’ for orch. with chorus. 

Wolfgang Muller. 

1853. 

Dusseldorf, Lower Rhine 

139 

• Des Sangers Fluch' for solo 
voices, chorus St orch. 

Richard Pohl. after L'hland. 1 

1852. 

1 estival, 17 May 1833. 

140 

Vorn Paten und der Knnigs- 
tochtcr' for solo voices, chorus . 
& orch. 

Emanuel von Geibel. 

• 852 . 


•43 

* Dai Cluck von Edcnhall * for , 
solo voices, chorus St orch. 

R. Hasenclever, after Uh- 
land. 

1853- 


144 

Nrinahnhcd ’ for chorus & j 
orch. 

Ruckert. 

1849-50. 


147 

148 

Mass for chorus & orch. 

Requiem for chorus & orch. 

Liturgical. 

1 -iturck ul. 

1832. 

*852. 

1844 - 33 . 



Scenen aus Coethe's " Faust " • ‘ 
for solo voices, chorus & orch. 

Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe. 
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Op. 

Till* 

Compoud 

Fust Pnformant* 

( 7 ) 

Symphony. C mu (3 movements only). 

1832. 

Zwickau. 18 Nov. 1832 (lit move¬ 

38 

Symphony No. 1. B? ma. ("Spring" Sym¬ 
phony). 

Overture. Scher/o and Finale.' 

Feb. 1841. 

ment only). 

Leipzig. Clara Schumann’s concert, 

31 Mar. 1841. 


May 1840. 

•843-46- 

bt 

Symphony No. 2, C m-. 

Leipzig. Gcwandhaus concert, 5 Nov. 

97 

Symphony No. 3. F.J ma. Rhenish " 
Symphony). 

Oct. 1830. 

1846. 

Dusseldorf, 6 Feb. 1831. 

IOO 

Overture to Schiller's * Die Braut von 
Messina *, C. mi. 

1830-31. 

Dusseldorf. 1831. 

•13 

Overture to Byron's ‘ Manfred * (u* Inci- 




dental Musie). 



l to 

Symphony No. 4. !> mi. 

1841 (as No. 2. 
revised 1831 as 

Leipzig. 1841 ; Dusseldorf, 1831. 

— 

Symphony. C mi. (complete sketches for 2 

No. 4). 

1841. 



movements). 


123 

Overture on the* Rhrinweinlied ' 1 ice Choral 
Works). 



128 

Overture to Shakespeare's * Julius Caesar * 

F mi. 

.851. 


136 

Overture to Coethe's •Hermann und 
Dorothea \ B mu 

1851. 

J-eipzig, »6 Feb. 1837. 

“ 

Overture to Goethe's ‘ Faust ‘ (u* Choral 

1 



SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 

— Pf. Concerto, F mi. (unfinished). 1 1879. 

~ Pf. Concerto. F nu. (unfinished). 1830. 

— Introduction, Paganini theme and sketches .» 1830. 

1 for four \ artations for pf.. B mi. (Var. 3 

and 4 used in Opp. 4 and 8). 

— I f. Concerto, D mi. (unfinished). 1833. 


, Opus numbers in brackets are those of early discarded compositions, later assicned to other published works. 
e„ * hc U,l f; ,n Schumann s own faulty French, was * Le psaume cent cinquanticme. Oratorium composcc pour 
Al, °* P,anofo , rt Sr Dcu * Violons. Deux Flutes. Deux Hautbois. Deux Trompctr*. Viola. Cor. Faeott ct 
1 ympam . > Basis 0 f Op. 64 No. 3. • Originally entitled * Suite '. then ‘ Symphonctte . 
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Op. 

Till* 

CcmpcuJ 

hnl /V>/c»na>. - 

M 

Pf. Concerto in A mi.-ma. 

1 mvt. 1841, 
rest 184s. 

I^iprig, Crwandhaus concert (by 
Clara Schumann), 1 Jan. 1846. 

86 

' ConcertstUck * for 4 horns. F nu. 

1849. 

8* 

‘ Concertstuck * (Introduction & Allegro 

> 849 - 


09 

appassionato) for pf., G nu. 

Cello Concerto, A rni. 

1850. 


131 

Fantasy for vn., C n>a. 

«« 33 - 

Hanover (by Joachim), Jan. 1834. 

13* 

Introduction and Allegro for pf., I) mi.-ma. 
Vn. CoiKcrto, 1) mi. 1 

i» 33 - 


«8J3- 



CIIAMHI.K MUSIC 


Op. 

Tul* 

Cmfifi 

IhJuahun 


Quartet for vn., viola, cello & pf.. C mi. 

1829. 



Openings of 2 stg. 4lets (lost). 

1839. 


— 

Trio (material afterward* used in Op. 8U). 

Before 

1842. 


4 ' 

3 String Qnaricu 

1. A mi. 

3 . F nia. 

}. A nu. 

1842. 

Mendelssohn. 

44 

Quintet for 2 vns.. viola, cello & pf. F-> nia. 

184a. 


47 

Quartet for vn.. viola, cello & pf. I.> rna. 

1H42. 



Andante and Variations Ibr 2 plv. 2 cellos & horn (orig. version of 
Op. 4b. *« Two Pianofortes). 

> 843 . 


6j 

Trio No. I lor vn.. cello & pf, 1) mi. 

1847. 


Ho | 

rrio No. a for vn.. cello & pf, t nu. 

' 1 aiil.iciestucke * foe vn., «rllo i pf. 

I. Komaiwe. 
a. Ilmnorcske. 

3. Duett. 

4. Finale. 

> 8 ( 7 . 


HU 

.U42. 


IIO 

1 rio No. 3 for vn.. cello & pf. G mi. 

1831. 


IJJ 

• Marc hr tier rahlungcn * for clar., viola & pf. 

•833. 



ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 


1 

Adagio and Allegro for horn. A> ma.' 

1849. 


73 

' lantasicstucke ’ for clar.* 

1849. 


94 

' Drei Romaii/rn * for oboe. 

1R49. 


102 

IOJ 

' Funf Slucke im Volkston ’ for cello. 

Vn. Sonata No. 1. A mi. 

•849. 

1831. 

|8-,|. 


"J 

' Marchcnbildrr ' for viola. 


lit 

Vn. Sonata No. 2. I> mi. 




Vn. Sonata No. 3 ‘two movements only). 

■833. 


— 

2nd & 4th movements for " F.A.E." Sonata foe vn. & pf.* 

'J. accompaniments to 6 cello sonatas In Bach (unpublished). 

Pf. accompaniments to Paganini's vn. CaprNCi ipobbsiird t<i*osi. 

1 f. accompaniments 106 vn. Sonatas by Bach published 1834,. 

•833. 

Joseph Joachim. 


'“•S’ 

'833-34. 

' ~ 

•833. 



PIANOFORTE SOI.O 


Op. 





7 nit 

Wallin (afterwards u«.l in * Papdlons 
I heme on the name of ’’ Alien " *»iOi VjriMioni oeig. 
lor p(. fc orch.). 

Sonau. A> nu. Get notrnmi & Adagio only). 
Andante (’ Mu Colt *, Variation* on an original theme , 
G ina. 

Prelude ami Fugue. 

• Papilions.'» 


Studies after Capricci by Par-mini. 

6 Intermezzi.* 

‘ Phanusie utyrique (nach Henri Hen) * (unfinid.edu 

* Fandango . \i mi. (later used in Op. ill. 

• Exercice fan unique.’ 

Sketch for a movement in By nu. 

Sketch for a fugal piece in B? mi. 



IhJuatun 

1829. 

1830. 

•• Pauline. Co unless d’Abegg " 

? 1830. 

1 actually Meta Aliegg of 
Mannheim). 

1831-32. 

'832. 


• 8j2. 

Thcrese. Rosalie and Emilie 

1832. 

Schumann (die composer's 
sistrrs-indaw). 

.833. 

Julian Vaclav Kalliwoda. 

1832. 


1832. 

Wilhelm de la I.ulir. 


J. G. Kuiitcsch. 


' oSSStJSa • SoirfestuckegSoSStd iSST" '' 

no. *■»£.. of 

* Originally Op. 2. . Originally Op. j. • Originally ityled " pieces phaniaitiqiirt ", ** * 
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('*») 


6 

V 

9 


10 

11 
11 


n 

14 

•5 


Tidt 

Sketch for a canonic piece in A ma. 
j V "' uc -'**>• 3 * (probably intended a* f.nalc for Op. 5). 
Impromptus on a I heme by Clara Wicck. 
Sehnsuchlswalzervariationen (Scenes musicales sur un 
theme connu) * (also entitled 4 Seem s mignonnes 4 and 
Scenes musjeales sur un theme connu de Fr. Schu¬ 
bert •).* 

‘ Ettulen in Form freier Variationen uIkt ein Urn- 
liovrnsrltes 1 liema. * 

Sonata No. 4. F mi. (unfinished). 

4 V ariations sur un nocturne de Chopin.' * 

Sonata movrincnl, B? ma. 

4 Davidsb.mdlrrtanze 4 (18 characteristic piccr> .' 
toccata. C ma.* 

Alje-ro, B mi,* 

' < iarnaval: scenes mignonnes sur quatre notes 4 * 


l. 

J. 

3- 

4- 

l: 


10 

11 
1 a 
•3 
•4 
•5 


Preainbule. 

Pierrot. 

Arlequin. 

\'alse noble. 

I.utebius. 

Florestan. 

Coquette. 

Klnlique. 

Sphinxes. 

Papillons. 

A.S.CUI.-S.C.H.A. (Lettres dansantes). 

Chtarina. 

Chopin. 

Estrella. 

Reconnaissance. 

. .. Pan talon el Ci.lombinc. 
to. V alte allemande. 

I n termer/o: Paganini. 

17. Aseu. 
iH. Promenade. 

19. Pause. 

an. Marche ties 44 Davidsbundler 44 contre les Philistine. 
6 t...inert Stu.hes on Caprices by Paganini Set IK 
Sonata No. 1. IS mi. 
ranlasirstucke 4 (orif. 4 Phantasien 4 ) 
t. Drs Abends, 
a. Aufschwung. 

3. W.irum? 

4. Crillcn. 

1 . In der Nachl. 

. label. 

7. Traumrs Wirren." 

«. Ernie vom l.ied. 

9. * * 

4 Etudes en forme de variations.* •* 

Sonata No. 3. F mi. (orie. title 4 Concert sans oeeliestre 
Kintlersirnru 4 

I. Von fremtlen l-mdern umI Memrhen. 
a. Curmsc (•eschithls. 

3. I last hr-Mann. 

4. Bittendes Kind. 

V Gldckcs venue. 

6. Wiehliee Ikycbenheit. 

Traumerei. 

Am Catnin. 

Kittrr vom Steekenpfcrd. 

Fast zu ernst. 

Furchtenm.il lien. 

Kind i:n Einschlununern. 

. j. Der Die It ter spr.eht. 

Kreisleriana *. 3 fantasies. 

Fantasy, C ma.” 


Compoud 

? 1832. 

? iCj*. 

.833.' 

1833. 


1833. 

1033-37. 

1831. 

1836. 

l?37- 

t8 3 a. 

'8 3 t. 

1834 - 35 . 


Dedication 


Friedrich Wicck. 
llcnriette Voigt. 


Clara Wieck. 


Walter von Coelhc. 

Ludwig Schunke (orig. Scltlege I) 
Ernestine von Fricken. 

Carl Lipinski. 


•«33. 

•833-35. 

1837. 


Clara Wieck. 

Anna Kobcna Laidlaw. 


5: 

9. 

10. 

11. 
1 a. 
!?• 


1834." 

• 833-30.'* 
1838. 


William Stcmdalc Bennett, 
lima* Mow heirs. 

(Intended for A. W. F. von 
Zuccalmaglio, but dedication 
not printed.) 


1838. 

1830. 


Chopin. 

Kisxt torij. Clara Wieck). 


' The seeoml version (1850) omits a variations, but introduces a new Var. 3. 

Opening used in Op. 9 No. 1. 

’ Allegretto of Beethoven's 7th Symphony; one variation putdidied as Op. ta 4 No. 2. 

* Chopin s Op. 1 3 No. 3. in G mi. 

* Entitled 4 Die Davidsbundler ' in the second eslition. • Originally Op. 6 . 

‘ Originally D ma. (1849); also temporarily entitled 4 Elude fantastkjue en doublcs-som 

Intended as first movement of a sonata. 

* Originally cntitleil 4 Faschmg: Schwankc auf vice Noten f-ir Pianoforte von Florestan 4 . 

.. or,lrr vrat '* 4 - '■ 8* 5 . 6. 9 - '* Cotnposed not later than 1832. 

! Pubhsheil in 4 Schwei/crisclic Musik/eilung *. 1035. , * , 

Originally entitled 4 Eluslen im Orchrslcrcharaklrr von Florestan u..d Eusebius 4 ; first published as 12 bljioet 
syniphomqiies . Five more variations were publishes! in tl.e supp. vol. of the Collected Ediuon; one oilier com¬ 
pleted variation is still unpublished. 

Second version 1852. >» Revised version 1833. ’* Originally Op. 12. . , 

... Originally entitled Oholen auf Beethovens Monument: Kuinen. Tropharn. Palmcn. t.rosse Sonate f. 
I’lanof. Fur Beethovens Dcnkmal. 4 
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Op. 

T,lU 


Aahtfia 

18 

• Arabcskc \ C ma. 

1839. 

Frau Ma^orin F. Serre. 

Frau Majorm F. Srrre 

19 


1839. 

so 

* Humoreskc ', B? mi. 

1839. 

Frau Julie von Wcbcnau, liorn 




Baron i -Cavalcalio. 

21 

8 * Novelletten ’. 

.838. 

Adolph Hcnselt. 

aa 

Sonata No. 2. Cl mi. 

1833-38. 

Ilnirietie Voigt, born Kun/r. 

21 

4 ‘ Nachttliicke ’. 

1839. 

E. A. Becker. 

26 

* Faschinrachwank au» Wkn: Fanuiiebilder * 

1839. 

Simomu de Sire. 


1. 

Allegro. 



2. 

Romanic. 




3 - 

Schcrzino. 




4 - 

Intermezzo. 




5 - 

Finale. 



28 

3 Romances <B? mi.. F{ ma., B mi.). 

1839. 

C-ouot Heinrich II of Rents. 

* 




Ken trill. 

32 

.1 Clavicrstucke 

« 838-39 

Fraulrin Amalie Riellrl. 


l. 

Scherzo. 




2. 

Ciguc. 




3 - 

Romanic. 



611 

4. r uehelta. 

' Album fur die Jueend * 1 
l*arl !: * Fur Kleiner* * 

1848. 




1. Melodic. 




2. Soldaleninartch. 





J. Tralicrlicdilicn. 

1 Lin Choral. 





i. Sturkchrii. 

». Amies Waiicnkind. 




7. laecrlicdrhen. 

8. Wilder Reiter. 





i. Volkilied* beii 




10. Krohlicher 1 .■ndmum. 




1 

1. Skilianuch. 

*. Knee In Kuprcihl. 




13 . Mai. ueber Mai. 

.Kleine St.idte. 





)• Fruhlinncaanc. 
t>. I.nler \ erlusi. 

7. Kleiner Moreen wanderer. 

H. Schnitterliedche.i. 




I’jri II: ' Fur F.rwachscncrc * 




| 

'»• Kleine Romanic, 



1 

20. 1 audit* hn Lied. 

21. * * * 

22. Rundtfcsang. 

2J. Keitenluck. 

24. Erntelirdchen. 




c 

V Nacbklance a us drm Theater. 




4V. - 

27. Canonisches Lied* hen. 

28. I.rinnerunc tin memory of Mcndcltmhn). 

20 . Krrmder Mann. 




3 

.).••• 




3 

3 

1. Kriecslied. 

2. Mirlieca/ade. 




3 

3. - Wrinlcsccrit - Fr.dili. Ik Zcil! " 




3 

4. Thcnia. 




3 

3 

3. Mitfnon. 

0. Lied italirninlKr Marinari. 




3 

3 

7. Malrosenlied. 

H. Winters/eit I. 




3 

4 

9. Winierweit II. 

0. Kleine Fu«e. 




4 

4 

•» 

1. Nordixhes Lied tfinm an G.) * 

2. Fieuriertrr Choral. 

•}. Sylvesterlied. 




J Additional piece* publi*heJ in 1924 




Kuckutk irn Venteck. 

Laeune in Yeocdig. 

Haschcmann. 

Kleiner Walrer. 




Unpoblidied pieces 

Fur B an/ Kleine. 




Auf *ler Gondrl 1 theme toed in No. jR). 

Ltnke Hand soil »ich aorh ickrn. 




I’uppen'chlallicdchen. 

Vorspiel (to No. 40). 



73 

“6 

4 Fugues (D mi.. 1 ) mi.. F mi.. F m-.). 

V? ma ,E? "“*• G ,ni • u> rja - *’ L»««*Seene *). 

i« 4 V 

1849. 

Carl Reinecke. 


sssssa? ‘ma asi 

s m, * —V 
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• Waldscenen * • 

1. Eintritt. 

а. Jager auf der Lauer. 

3. Einsame Blumcn. 

4 - Vcrrufene Sidle. 

.')• Freundliche Landschaft. 

б. Hcrbcrge. 

7 . Vogel a Is Prophei. 

8. Jagdlied. 

9. Abschied. 

’ Bunte Dialler * 

1-3. Drei Slueklein. 

4-8. Funf Albumblatter.’ 

9. Novellelle. 

10. Praludiunt. 

11. Marseh. 

12. Abendmusik. 

13. Schcrio.’ 

14. Gcxehwindmarsr h.' 

• S ,nU /i W, !* clc S ‘ ,C n ''; A > **“•. C mi.). 1 

(:nu) JVIfr ' Sonilen fur dic Ju * end ’ (Ci ma - D *"+-• 

* Albumblatter' 

1. Improinpiu. 

2. Leidet Ahnung.* 

3 - Scher/ino.' 

4. Wal/er.* 

5. Kjnla'irUn/, 

6. Wieeenliedchen. 

7 . l-andler. 

8. larid oltnc Unde. 

9. Impromptu. 

10. Wal/er. 

11. Romanic. 1 

12. Burla. 

13. Largheilo. 

14. Vision, 
n. Walter. 

16. Scblummcrlied. 

17. EUe.* 

18. Boiul.afi. 

19. Fanlatiesluck. 

20. Canon. 

* Sicbcn Cla\ ierstuckc in Fughettrnform * (A mi., I» mi, 
r ma., I) mi.. A mi., k ma.. A ini.). 

I) m J aT ,hf * lD m4 • ° "**•• A «•- « "*!•. 

Canon on • To Alexis \ A> ma. 

Scher/o un<l Presto passionatn.' '• 

I hema mil Variaiionen *, ma." 

3 Short Pieces 

1. Kottuniiiio (nnrmislie.il. 

2. B.1II0. 

3. Burla. 

4 - Capriccio (unfinished). 

V Ecossane (unfinishe«li. 

Romania \ F mi. (unfinished). 


CompouJ 

1848-49. 


Drditalton 


r. dales. 


1832-45. 


Ilis daughters Marie 
Julie. 


, Llise and 


Beilina Brcutano. 


Pub. 1866. 
•854 (17 
Feb.). 

?" 


PIANOFORTE DLT.T 


! 111 

8 Polonaises." 

1818. 

•• Eduard, Charles und Jules | 


Variations on a theme by Prince Louis Ferdinand of 
Prussia (lost). 

1828. 

(Schumann].” 

(.6 

85 

' Bilder aus Osten \ 6 Impromptus. 

Kinder ! C,ha,, ‘ l,GC <:,JV "’ r ' ,u<ke ,ur Ur '"' «i.<l crosse 

.848. 

1849. 

Frau Eduard Bendemaun. 

1 

1. Ccburtstagsmarsrh. 




AusbhdT °6 'Yacerh'Tm ,ub ‘ ,i ‘ l ” difT<,fd at : 2- Japerunann auf der l_»uer. 4. \ Vrrufenrr Orl. 5- Iff iff 

! ^r'cdf'om'Caf naval \ ’ Oricinallv the trio of a projecie.l symphony. n 

1941° e UV dC< tor °P- 76 ! sarianl published as supplemmi 10 1 Die Mu.Sk *, XXXIII. Nos. 8-9. 


, i?!!*!?* 1 , " ,,c , Cv 5 ,u * lur Pianoforte *. • See fooinole 3 on P- 630. 

• nJ'-'V, numbe i f f on ? t , Ca .™* v ^ . ’ Rejes ted number (rom * Papillons \ 

,0 Th' Lvhi'’ ° nC ° f ‘ he 1 j ,p,lloni • lat " al'fffd «o fit into * Camaval \ 

• • pUmUZi Z '^1 "'V? movement for Op. 14 ami U.e Presto ihc ordinal finale of Op. 22. . . . 

.be ^ - U ™ a " n imaeined the iheme lo be dictated lo him by ancels; il i* actually related to 

,, oSiZTE™}* ft v,obn Concerto. Brahms wrote hi, Variations for pf. duet, Op. 23. on it. 

1/ n in L a nten Decemh.-. but svithout a vear. 

Pubhshcd 1933. Some of the material was used in • Papillons \ Op. 2. 


Papillons *, Op. 2. 
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Op. 

Till* 

C~np*uJ 

MUtlirn 

10 0 

3. Barrntanx. 

3. Gartenmciodie. 

4. Beim Kriuzewinden. 

5. Kroatenmarah. 

0. Trauer. 

7. Turnicrmareh. 

8. Rciijrn. 

9. Am Sprinsbrunnen. 

10. Venice Len s. 

11. Gespenstermarchen. 

12. Abcndlied. 

1 Ball-Scenen ' (orig. liile 1 Kindcrball') 

1831. 


130 

1. Prtambule. 

3. Polonaise. 

3. Walter. 

4. Ungaritrli. 

V Francauc. 

6. Mazurka. 

7. Ecouaiie. 

8. Walrrr. 

9. Promenade. 

• Kindcrball6 easy dame pines 

1853. 



1. Polonaise. 

а. Waller. 

3. Menueii. 

4. Ecoisaisc. 

5. Krao^aitr. 

б. Ringclrcihe. 



TWO PIANOFORTES 

V> I Andante .uid Variations, ll> mi. fire Ch amb er 1841. Harriet Parish. 

I Mutic). 






SCHUMANN: Works 


Composed 


2 . Es Ircibl mich hin. 

3 . Ich wandeltc inner den Baumcn. 

4. Lieb’ Licbchcn. 

5. Schone Wiege meiner Leiden. 

6. Wane, wane, wilder SchilTsmann. 

S Berc und Burden schau'n herunter. 

An lanes wollt* ich fast verzaeen. 

• »?' I 1 ' 1 ^ , > rthen “*><• Rosen. 

Myrihen 
1. Widmung. 
a. Freisinn. 

3. Der Xussbaum. 

4- Jemanil (My heart is sair). 

5. Silz’ ich allrin. 

6. Seize mir nicht. 

7. Die Lotosblumc. 

8. Talisinane. 

0. Liedcr der Suleika. 

10. Die Hochlandcr-Wiitve. 

11. Muller! Muller! 

12. Las. mich ihm am Busen hangen. 

I 3 > Hochlanders Absehied. 

14 - Hochlanders Wicccnlicd. 

*}• Mein Her* isi schwer. 
ih. Raise). 

17. I-cis* rudern hin. 

18. Wenn dureh die Pia/ra. 

19. Ilauplmanns Weib. 

20. Weil. wcil. 

ai. Was will die cimame Trane. 

33 . Xicmand. 

33. Ini Wesien. 

34- Du bisl wie cine Blume. 
v>. Aus den otiliehen Rosen. 

•zb. Zum Schluts. 

’ Liedcr und Gcsangr \ VoL I 
1. Sag- an. o licbe, Vocel mein. 

3 . Dem rolcn Roslein gleichl mein Lieb. 

3. Was sol) ich sairen.’ 

4 - Jasmincnsiraueh. 

3. Nur ein lachelnder Blick. 

Drei Gedirhle * 

1. Der Knahe mil dein Wunderhorn. 
a. Der Page. 

3 . Der Hidalgo. 

* Drei Gcsatige * 

1. Die Lowcnbraui. 

2. Die Kartcnlegerin. 

3. Die role Hanne. 

‘ Zwolf Gedirhle ‘ 

I. Lusl der Siurmuaehl. 

2. Siirb, Lieb* und Freud'. 

3. Wanderlust. 

4. Lrsies Grun. 

I Sehnsuehl n.uh der Waldgcgrnd. 

Auf das Trinkclas eines veniorbenen Freundes. 
7. W andcrung. 

8. Siille Liebe. 

9 - Frage. 

10. Sidle Tranen. 

11. Wer machie dich so krank? 

12. Alle Laule. 

1 Seehs Gcdichlc * 

1. Sonniags am Rhein. 

2. Siandchen. 

3. X ich is schonerei. 

4 - An den Sonnenschcin. 

5 . Dichlcrs Gencsung. 

6. I.icbcsbotschaft. 

’ Gedirhle aus " Licbe-fmlding ” * 

1. Der lliinmel hat eine Tr-mc gcwcinl. 

(2. F.r 1st gckornmcn.) 

3 . O ihr Hcrren. 

(4. I.iebsi du um Srhonheil.) 

3. Ich hab’ in mich gesogen. 
b. I.icbstc. was kann dies uns scheiden. 

Srhon i'l das Fesl dec lenres. 

8. Flugcl! Flugcl! um zu fliegen. 

9. Rose. Meer und Sonne. 

10. O Sonn'. <* Meer. o Rose. 

(11. Warum wilbt du andre fragen.) 

12. So svahr die Sonne sclieinel. 

, , • 2 : * & 11 "c by Clara Schumann.) 

leictlrrkrcis 
1. In der Fremde. 


Friedrich Ruckerl. 
Goelhc. 

J. Mosen. 

Roben Burns (trans.). 
Goeihe. 

Goethe. 

Heine. 

Goethe. 

Goeihe. 

Bums (irans.). 

Ruckerl. 

Ruckerl. 

Burns (irans.). 

Bums (trans.). 

Byron (irans.). 

Byron (trans.). 

Thomas Moore (trans.). 
Moore (irans.). 

Burns (trans.). 

Burns (trans.). 

Heine. 

Burns (trans.). 

Burns (trans.). 

Heine. 

Ruckerl. 

Ruckerl. 

Christian Friedrich llcbbcl. 
Burns (irans.). 

Adalbert von Chamissn. 
Ruckert. 

Zimmermann. 

Emanuel von Geibel. 


Chamisso. 

(After Bcrangcr.) 
(After Biranger.) 
Kerner. 


Robert Rcinick. 


Ruckerl. 


Joseph von EichcndorfF. 
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Op. 

Till. 

I»W» 

; Compoud | 


a. Intermezzo. 




3. \Valdesg esprach. 

4. I>i« Slide. 




3. MoadnachL 

6. Schone Fremde. 

7. Auf einer Burg. 

8. In der Fremde. 




9. Wchmut. 

10. Z.wiclicht. 

11. ImWalde. 



40 

1*. Fruhlingsnacht. 

• Funf Lieder * 


1840. 

1. NUrzvcttchcn. 

Hans Andersen (train.). 



a. Muttertrauin. 

' Andersen (Iran*.). 



3. Der Soldai. 

Andersen (nans. >. 



4. Der Spiclmann. 

Andersen (Iran*.). 



5. Verralene Liebe. 

Chamisso. 


4® 

* Frauenliebe und -leben ", o<lr 

( Jiamisso. 

1840. 


1. Seil ith ihn tetehen. 

a. Er. der Hcrrlichste van alien. 

3. Ich kunn's niehl fasten. 

4. Du King an mcmem Finger. 




3. Ilelfl mir, ihr Schwntetn. 

6. Saner Freund, du blickest. 

7. An ineinem Herzen. 

8. Nun hail du mir den ersten Sthmeir gelaii. 



41 

* Komanzcn und BaDadcn ", Vol. 1 


1840. 


1. Der Schalzgraber. 

3. Frulilingifahrl. 

Licltendnrtr 

Liclirndorll. 


3. Abends am Strand. 

Heine. 


4*» 

* Dithterlicbe cycle 

1. In* wunderschonen Monai Mai. 

1 Icinc. 

.840. 


a. Au» meinen 1 ranen sprirsten. 

3. Die Kose, die Like. 

4. Wenn ich in deine Augen seh*. 
j. I<h will mcine Seele lam ben. 

0. Im Khein, in* hciligcn Stronie. 

7. Ich grolle nichl. 

8. Und wuutcn't die Blumen. 

9. Dai ill cin Flolen uud l.eigen. 

10. Hof* ich das l.iedchen klagen. 

11. F.inlungling liebl ein Madchen. 
ia. Am leuchlenden Sommer morgen. 

13. Ich hub' im Truum geweinei. 

14. AUnachUich in Traume. 




1}. A us alien Marchen wiiikl e». 
lb. Die alien, boico Lieder. 



49 

' Komanzcn und BalUdcn ", VoL II 

1. Die beiden Crcnadicre. 
a. Die feindliehen Bruder. 

3. Die Xonne. 

' l ieder und Ccsunge ", VoL II 

Heine. 

He.nc. ’ 

Frohlkh. 

1840. 


51 

184a. 


1. Sehmuchl. 

GeibeL 



a. Volkiliedc hen. 

Kuckert. 



3. Ich wand'rc nichl. 

Christen*. 



4. Auf dem Rhein. 

Karl I.cIktcc bl lintnermatiti. 



5. Liebedied. 

Goethe. 


53 

* Komanzcn und Bulluden ", Vul. Ill 


1 3 iu. 


i. Blondel'i Lied, 
a. I.oreley. 

3. Der armr Peter 

Johann Gabriel Sridl. 

Oswald la.lrtiz. 

Heine. 

t ' 


<«) Der Hans und die Crete. 

<*) In ruciner Bruit. 




(<J Der arrne Peter wankl \orbci. 



57 

' Uelialrar ", ballad. 

Heine. 

1840. 

•841-47. 

®4 

* Koman/cu und Ralladen ", Yol. IN' 


1. Die Soldaienbraui. 

Eduard Morike. 


a. I)ai vcrlattcne Magdelein. 

Mot ike. 



3. Tragodie 

Heine. 



l«) Eniflieh mil mir. 

(i) Li fiel ein Keif. 

(c) (See Vocal Duels.) 



74 

Nos. 6 Jt 7 (ire Vocal Quartets*. 

' Lieder und Cesangc", VoL III 



77 


1841-50. 


1. Der frol.e Wanderm.ann. 1 

FkhendorfT. 


2. Mein Garten. 

3. Ceisternahe. 

4. Stiller Vorwurf. 

Hollmann von Fullcnleben. 
August Halm. 

Anon. 


_ 

5. Auftrage. 

• Der weisse Hineh * (sketches). 

l.'Lgru. 

» 

1848. 

79 

' Licdcraibum fur die Jugcnd ' 



l. Der Abendttcm. 

Anon 

1849. 


a. Schmcttcrling. 

Anon. 



' Originally published us Op. 39 No. 1. 
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Op. 


Tult 


83 


87 

8.3 


yo 


9.* 


96 


9«a 


74 

lo 4 


107 


17 


3. Fruhlingsbotschaft. 

4. Fruhlingsgruss. 

! . Vom SchlarafTenland. 

. Sonntag. 

7- Zigeunerliedchen. 

8. Dc» Knaben Berried. 

9. Mailied (duel ad lib.). 

10. Das Kauzlcin. 

11. Hinaus in’s Freie! 
ia. Der Sandmaun. 

13. Mariemvurmchen. 

14. Die Waise. 

■ 5- Das Gluck. 

16. Weihnachtslied. 

17. Die wandelnde Glocke. 

18. (Stt Vocal Duels.) 

19. Fruhlingsankunfi. 

20. Die Schwalben. 

SI. Kinderwachi. 

99. Des Sennen Abschied. 

93. Er isi's. 

24. Spinnelied (trio ad lib.). 

23. Des Uubcn Schutzeulied. 

90. Schneeglockchen. 

27. Lied Lynceus des Turmers. 

28. Mignon. 

* Drei Cesinge' 

1. Resignation. 

2. Die Blume der F.rgebung. 

3. Der Eintiedler. 

' Der Handle hub *, ballad. 

1 Sechs Gesange' 

1. Es sturmei am AbendhimmeL 
2. Heimliches Vcrschwinden. 

3. Herbsilied. 

4. Abschied vom Walde. 

5. In's Freie. 
o. Koselein. Rotelein. 

' Sechs Cedichtc * 

1. Lied ernes Schmiedes. 
a. Meine Rose. 

3. Kommen und Scheiden. 

4. Die Scnnerin. 

! . F.insamkeil. 

. Der sehwere Abend. 

Appendix : * Requiem \ 

Drei Gesange' 
l. Die Tochier Jephlhas. 

2. An den Mund. 

3. Dem Hclden. 

* I.iedcr und Gesatige \ Vol. IV 
I. Nachtlied. 

2. Schneeglockc hen. 

3. Ihre Stimmc. 

4> Gesungcn. 

jj. Himmrl und Erde. 

‘ Liedcr und Gcsange aus " Wilhelm Messier ’ 
l. Kennst du das Land? 

2. Ballade des llarfners. 

3. Nur wer die Sehnsucht kenni. 

4. Wer nie sein Broi mil Traneu ass. 

5. Heiss rnich nichl reden. 
b. Wer sich der Einsamkeil ergibi. 

7. Singel nichl in Trauertonen. 

8. An die Turen will ich schleichen. 

9. So lasst mich scheinen. 

{See oho Choral Works. Op. 98*.) 

Nos. I. 2. 4 & 6 (ut Vocal Quartets). 

' Sieben I.iedcr ' 

1. Mond. meiner Seele Liebling. 

2. Viel Gluck zur Reise. 

3. Du ncnnsl mich armes Madchen. 

4. Der Zeisig. 

5. Reich’ imr die Hand. 

6. Die lelzten Blumen starben. 

7. Gekampft hal meine Barke. 

* Sechs Gesange' 

1. Hcrzeleid. 

2. Die Fensierscheibe. 

3. Der Gartner. 

4. Die Spinnerin. 

5 . Im Wald, 
o. Abendlied. 

‘ Vier Husarenlieder' 

*• Husar, Irara! 


Words 


Anon. 

Anon. 

Anon. 

Anon. 

Geibel. 

Johann Ludwig Uhland. 
Anon. 

' Des Knaben Wundcrhorn. 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 
Klelke. 

' Des Knaben Wunderhom. 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 
Hebbel. 

Andersen (lrans.1. 

Goethe. 

Hoffmann von Fallersleben. 
Anon. 

Anon. 

Friedrich von Schiller. 
Morike. 

Anon. 

Schiller. 

Ruckerl. 

Goethe. 

Goeihe. 

Anon. 

Ruckerl. 

Eichendorff. 

Schiller. 

Wielfried von der Neun. 


Nikolaus von Lenau. 


(? after Htiofae.) 
Byron (irans.). 


Goeihe. 

Anon. 

August. Count Platen. 
Neun. 

Neun. 

Goeihe. 


Elisabeth Kulmann. 


Ulrich. 

Ulrich. 

Anon. 

Paul Heyse. 
Wolfgang Muller. 
Kinkel. 

Lenau. 




SCHUMANN: Works 


Compel i 


a. Der leidige Frieden. 

3. Den grunen Zeigern. 

4. Da liegt dcr Feinde gestreekte Schaar. 

• Drci Gedicnte * 

1. Die Hutte. 

9. Warnung. 

3. Der Briutigam uod die Birke. 

' Funf heilere Grunge' 

1. Fruhlingslied. 

9. Fnthlingslust. 

3. Die Meerfee. 

4. Jung Volken lied.' 

5. Hmarenab/ug. 

• Funf Lieder und Gesange * 

I. Sanger* Trent. 

9 . Dein Angesirht. 

3. Es leuchtet meine l.iebe. 

4. Mein alte* Ross. 

3. Schlusslicd dcs Narren {" When that I 

• FruhlingSKruoe ’ * 

• Gesliehte der Konigin Maria Stuart * 

1. Ab'< hid \ I raltlrrich. 

9. Nash tier Gel.urt ihres vl.i.ri 

3. An die Kunigin Elisabeth. 

4. A hit hied von der Well. 

5. Gebet. 

No. a. 3 . 5 . 7 & 8 (ut Vocal Quartets). 

‘ \ ier Goinge ’ 

1. Trost im Getang. 

9. I-elm’ drine Wang*. 

3. Midchen-Schwermut. 

4. Mein Wacca rollt langiam. 

• Soldatenlied.* 

• Die Ammenuhr.* 

• Dai Sc Insert.’ 

• Glocklurmert Tochtcrlein.’ 


S. Pfarrius. 


* Jungbrunnen * antliology. 
Buddeu*. 

Monke. 

Candid us. 


Kemer. 

Heine. 

I leine. 

Slrachwiu. 
Shakespeare (tram.). 

I man. 

Tram. Gilbert Vinrke. 


1 


Heine. 

Fallerdeben. 


VOCAL DIETS WITH PIANOFORTE 


No. I lut Vocal Quartets). 

* \ ier Ductte fur Sopran und Tenor ’ 


9 . I.iebhaberi Sundehen. 

3. Unter’m Fenner. 

4. Fannlien-Gemalde. 

* Drei swciilimniige l.ieder * 

l. Wenn ieh tin Yoglein nai*. 

9. Herlmlirtl. 

3. Sc lion Rlumelrin. 

No. 3 (c) Auf ihrem Grab (ut «/•• Songs). 

Nos. 1. 9. 3. 4 & 8 fire Vocal Quartets*. 

* Vier Duette fur Sopran und lenor * 

1. Tarulied. 

9. F.r und rie. 

3. Ieh denke dein. 

4. W'iegenlied. 

' Sommerruh.' 

Nos. 9 & 18 C Fruhlingdied ’) (ut Songs'. 

Nos. 4 & 7 'ttt Vocal Quartets). 

* Madchenlieder * for 9 women's voice. 

1. Mailied. 

9 . Fruhlingslied. 

3. An die Nachtigall. 

4. An den Abenshtem. 

* Licdchen von Marie und Papa *. F mi. runaecomp... 1 


Reink k. 

Bums (tram.). 
Buna (irans.). 
A. Grvn. 

Anon. 

Mahlmann. 

Reinick. 

Heine. 


Ruekert. 

Kemer. 

Goethe. 

Hebbel. 

Sehad. 

Hollmann von Fallersleben. 
Elisabeth Kulmann. 


Marie Sehumann. 


No. 9 (sec Vocal Quartets). 
No. 94 (ut Songs). 

* Drei Lieder fur drei Fraui 
1. Nanie. 

9. Triolelt. 

3. Sprue h. 


VOCAL TRIOS Wl TU PIANOFORTE 


Beehstein. 

L'Egru. 

Ruekert. 


VOCAL QUARTETS WITH PIANOFORTE 
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Op. 


74 


tot 


Title 


2 . Lied. 

3. Zigcuncrlcbcn. 


ijB 


' Spanisches I.icdcrspirl * 

1. Erstc Bcgegnung. 

2. Intermezzo. 

3. Licbcsgram. 

4- In der Nacht. 

5. Es is* verraten. 
fi Melancholic. 

Cestandnis. 

Botschaft. 

Ich bin gcliebt. 

Appendix : * Der Contrabandiste 
Minnetpicl * 

1. Lied. 

(inane. 

Duett. 

Lied. 

Quartet!. 

Lied. 

.. Duett. 

8 . Quartrtt. 

I • Spanische Lirhrs-l irdrr * 

1. Vonpiel. 

2. Lied. 

3. Lied. 

4. Duett. 

j. Romanze. 

6. Intermezzo. 

7 - Lied. 

8 . Lied. 

9. Duett, 
to. Quartrtt. 

‘ Die Orange und Myrle.' 


1: 


2. 

3 - 

4 - 

t 


J sopranos. 

.A.T.B. (with triangle 
& tambourine ad lib.). 

S.A. 

T.B. 

S.A. 

S.T. 

S.A.T.B. 

S. 

T. 

S.A. 

S.A.T.B. 

Bar. 

T. 

S. 

A.B. 

T. 

S.A.T.B. 

A. 

S.T. 

S.A.T.B. 

(Pf.). 

S. 

T. 

S.A. 

Bar. 

A. 

T.B. 

S.A.T.B. 

S.A.T.B. 


Words 


Gcibel, trans. 
Spanish. 


from 


Cmpoud 


1849. 


Kuckert, from ‘ Liebes- 
fruhling ’. 


Ceibel. trans. 
Spanish. 


from 


1849. 


Composer. 


1849. 


. 853 . 


DECLAMATION WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 


Op- 

1 ’- - 

Tal, 

Words 

Composed 

106 

122 

' Schun* Hcdwig ballad. 

No. 1 . ' Ballade vom Heideknahen.' 

No. 2. Die Huchtlingc ballad. 

Hebbel. 

HebbeL 

Shelley (tram.). 

1849. 

183a. 

183a. 1 


PARTSONGS FOR WOMEN'S VOICES 


op. 

71 * 

Words 

Arto’Kp'inimml 

Composed 

Go 

' Romanaen Vol. 1 

1. 1 amhurinst lil.igerin. 

2. Waldmadchrn. 

3. Klosterfraulcin. 

4. Soldatenbraut. 

5. Meerfey. 

6. Die Capelle. 

' Rnm.ui/rn \ Vol. II 

F.ichendorlT. 

LichemJorir. 

Keener. 

Morike. 

EichendorfT. 

Ubland. 

Pf. ad lib. 

1849. 

91 

l‘l.ssdlib. 

1849. 


1 . Rosmarin. 

Old German. 



2. Jager Wohlgemut. 

'pcs Knabcn Wunderhom.’ 




3. Der Wastermann. 

Kemer. 




4 - Das vrrlasscne Magdelein. 

Morike. 




r*. Der Blcicherin Nachtlied. 

Rcinick. 




6 . In Meercs Mitten. 

Kuckert. 


1 


PAR TSONGS FOR MEN'S VOICES 


33 

1 Seehs Lieder' 




1. Der traumende See. 

Mosen. 



2. Die Minnesangrr. 

Heine. 



3. Die Lotosblume. 

Heine. 



4. I>er Zee her alt Doctrinair. 

Mosen. 



5. Rastlose Liebe. 

Goethe. 



0. Fruhlingslocken. 

Rcinick. 


6i 

' Drei Gesange ’ 




1. Der Eidgenossen Nachtwache. 

EichendorfT. 



2. Freihcitslicd. 

Ruckcrt. 



3. Schlachtgesang. 

Klopstock. 

i 


Published in M.Q., 1942. 
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Op. 

Till, 

MM 

A<COir.pminunl 

Compand 

63 

* Kitomelie in canonischen Weisen *' 

Ruckert. 


l«47. 


1. Die Rose stand im Tau. 




3. Lasst Laulenspiel und Bccherklang. 
3. Bldt' oder Schnee. 





4. Gebt mir xu trinken! 





}. Zume nicht des Hcrbstes Wind. 





0. In Sonnentagen. 

7. In Meera Mitten. 




(63) 

3 Partsongs ' 



1848. 


1. Zu den Wallen. 

Ulrich. 



3. Sc hwarr-Rot-Gold. 

Frriligrath. 




3. Frcibeitssang. 

Furst. 

Wind band aJ 


93 

Motet ’Vertweifle nicht iin Schincr/ens- 

Ruckert. 

lib. 

Organ ad lib. 

•849. 


lal *, double chorus. 


(orchestrated 

'37 

' Jagdlieder 5 hunting-songs.’ 

I. Zur hohen Jagd. 

Laube. 

185a). 

4 horns ad lib. 

1849. 


a. I label Acht. 





3. Jagdmorgcn. 

4. Fruhe. 





3. Bei der Flaschr. 




— 

* Ain Anfaaige.' 



» 


PARTSONCS FOR MIXED VOICES 


Op. | 

TuU 

ItWdr 

Atiompamounl 

1 Ccmpoitd 

53 

* Funf l.ieder 1 

1. Das HochlandmAdchcn. 

Bums (tram.). 

— 

1O4C. 


a. Zahnweh. 

3. Mich liehl rs nacb deni iJurfchen hin. 





4. Die gute alte Zeit. 

5. Hochlandbunch. 




5 9 | 

• Vier Gesangc * • 



1846. 


1. Nord .der Sud. 
a. Ain Uodeiuee. 

Karl Uppe. 
Platen. 



2: teS*. 

Mur ike. 

Ruckert. 



07 

* Romanacn und Ballade,. \ Vol. 1 


1849. 


l. Der honig son llu.le, 
a. Schon Rohtraut. 

Goethe. 

Mur ike. 



3. Ileidenroslein. 

Goethe. 




4. Ungewitter. 

Chaniiico. 



73 

5. John Anderson. 

1 Roman/en und Balladen ' Vol. II 

Burns (Law ). 


1849. 


1. Schnittrr lod. 

Old German. 



a. Im Walde. 

I.icbendorlf. 




3. Der traurige Jager. 

4. Der Rekrut. 

lie hendorll. 

Burns (tiani.). 




3- Voin verwundelen Knaben. 

1 >id Cennan. 



141 

* Vier iloppelchorigr Gesange * 

1. An die Sterne. 

Rue L. rt 

— 

1849. 


a. (Jngewisses Lklit. 

Zedbu. 




3. Zuversicht. 

Zedliu 



'45 

4. Talisniane. 

1 Romanren und Balladen *, Vol III 

Goethe. 


I849-5I. 


l. Der Schmidt, 
a. Die N'onne. 

I'hland. 

Anon 



3. I>er Sanger. 

Uhland 




4. John Anderson. 

Burns dram.). 



146 

5- Roman/e vom Gamebuben. 

’ Romanten und Balladen Vol IV 

Mats burg. 


<849. 


l. Brautgesang. 
a. Bankelsanger Willie. 

3. Der Traum. 

Uliland. 

Bums (tram.). 
Uhland. 


— 

4. Sommer lied. 

3- Das Schilltcin. 

' Der deutschc Rhein \ patriotic song, with a solo voice. 

Ruckert. 

Uhland. 

N. Becker. 

Flute & horn. 
Pf. 

1840. 


Stt alio Abegg (M., work on name of). Aikan 
Yu‘ , . eu ?? ) \ Alteroaiivc. Bcnneu (W. S.. friendship & 
d cd.). Brahms (van , on themes lor pf.. 2 *u). Chopin 

1 An 1 eighth number,' Hatte r u norm Traubenkeme * 
wat published in 1 Die Mudk V. Original order of ij,e 
numbers 5. 4 1. 1.6. 7. 8. 3. 

Published in Revue Musicale S.I.M’ 1913. 

' Onc.na order 1. 3. 3. 5. 4- 
Original order 4. 1, 2. 3- 


!w! 0r fw" ,,h 1 ^ of , Balb,l ‘- °P- 38). Criticism. 

d (King. oriB.n of name* of David.bund & 
ludlanuhohlc;. Davidsbundler. Delate (‘ Schu¬ 
lz* 0 " . pf. piece). Dietrich (A., collab. in vn. sonata). 

Holfman^F^' < A y .-?«• on canon 

? . ,* • A -. on ' !,n of Kreisleriana’ ). 

ort '> , tor ballet). Jacobson 

* fVJr "Ti* a 1 "*" 1 ***!? of pedal 

pf. Studio). I^idlawr (dcd. of * Fantasicstucke’). 
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SCHONEMANN 


SCHUPPANZIGH 


Lipinski (dcd. of ‘ Carnaval *). Manchoer (quotation 
ol theme in Etudes symphoniques'). Marseillaise 
(quotations). Novak (vars. on theme for pf.). Paganini 
(Caprices arr. for pf.). Presto (tempo of Op. 22 Sonata). 
Scherzo. Schneider (2. influence of). Sequences 
(treatment of, mus. ex.). Sonata, p. 906. Sone. pp. 943- 
944- Symphony, pp. 230-31. Tempier und die Judin 
(quot. from). Variations, p. 684. Verhuht (friendship 
& dcd.). Wicdcbcin (advice to S.). 

SCHDNEMANN, Georg (b. Berlin, 13 
Mar. 1884; d. Berlin, 2 Jan. 1945). 

German musicologist. He studied the flute, 
the pianoforte and composition at the Stem 
Conservatory in Berlin, and became a virtuoso 
on the flute. In addition he studied musical 
science at Berlin University with H. Kretz- 
schmar and took the Ph.D. degree in 1907 with 
the dissertation * Zur Frage Taktschlagens in der 
Mcnsuralmusik *. He then worked as a music 
critic and teacher. During the 1914-18 war 
he made records of non-European songs in the 
prison camps. In 1919 he became a lecturer 
and, four years later, professor in musical 
science at Berlin University. In 1920 he was 
appointed assistant director and in 1932 first 
director of the High School for Music, which 
he completely reorganized. He founded an 
orchestra, an opera school and a department 
for radio experiments. When in 1933 Gurt 
Sachs resigned his post of director of the Berlin 
Collection of Ancient Musical Instruments, 
Schiincmann became his successor and 
arranged regular concerts at the school on 
ancient instruments. Two years later he was 
appointed head of the Music Department of 
the Prussian State Library. 

Schiincmann edited Mozart's sketch-book 
of 17C4, and, as Vol. LYI of D.D.T., ora¬ 
torios by Johann Christoph Friedrich 'Bach, 
on whom he contributed a study to the *Bach- 
Jahrbuch ’ for 1914. In 1937 he edited 
Schumann’s posthumous violin Concerto and 
in 1938 Weber's Concerto for viola. 

Among Schiincmann's numerous studies his 
valuable * Geschichtc des Dirigierens ’ (1914) 
deserves special attention. For Z.M.W. (V) 
he wrote a study of Mendelssohn's early operas. 
In 1935 brought out a practical ‘ Fuhrer 
durch die dcutschc Chorlitcratur In the 
following year he edited reproductions of 
manuscripts of the great masters in 'Musiker- 
handschriften von Bach bis Schumann ' and 
‘ Spauns Erinnerungen an Schubert ' after a 
manuscript left by Max Fricdlaender. He also 
wrote a biography of Zelter (1937). K. o. 

SCHUNKE (family). See Horn, p. 373. 

SCHUNKE, Ludwig (b . Cassel, 21 Dee. 
1810; d. Leipzig, 7 Dee. 1834). 

German pianist and composer. He came of 
a musical family, and his progress was so rapid 
that at the age of ten he could play the con¬ 
certos of Mozart and Hummel with case. In 
1824 he visited Munich and Vienna, and then 
Paris, where he put himself under Kalkbrenncr 
and Rcicha. After some wandering to Stutt¬ 


gart, Vienna (1832), Prague and Dresden he 
settled at Leipzig, where he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Schumann, and an intimate friendship 
was the result. 

Schunkc died at the early age of not quite 
twenty-four, to the great grief of Schumann, 
who indulged his affection in several interesting 
papers full of memorials of his friend’s charac¬ 
teristics. 1 Schunkc was one of the four who 
edited the ‘ Ncuc Zciischrift fur Musik ’ on 
its first appearance. His articles are signed 
with the figure 3. His published compositions 
arc for the pianoforte and show considerable 
ability. 0 . 

SCHUPPANZIGH, Ignaz (b . Vienna, 
1776; d. Vienna, 2 Mar, 1830). 

Austrian violinist and conductor. His 
father was a teacher at the “ Rcalschulc ” in 
V ienna. He adopted music as a profession 
about the end of 1792, and that he early 
became known as a teacher we gather from an 
entry in Beethoven’s diary for 1794: "Schup- 
panzigh three times a week, Albrcchtsbcrgcr 
three times a week ", Beethoven was perfect¬ 
ing himself on the viola, which was at that 
time Schuppanzigh's instrument, but having 
already played it in the orchestra at Bonn, he 
soon transferred his studies to the violin. Before 
Schuppanzigh was twenty-one he had made 
some name as a conductor, and in 1798 and 
1 799 I* c directed the Augarten concerts. The 
A.M.Z. of May 1799, after describing the 
concerts, remarks that 

Ihc zeal shown by Herr Sihuppanzigh in interprelinir 
ihe compositions produced, makes these concerts models 
worth following by all amateur associations of tlie kind, 
and by many conductors. 

Beethoven, who had also appeared at the 
Augarten concerts, kept up a singular kind of 
friendship with Schuppanzigh. They were 
so useful to each other that, as Thayer says, 
they had a great mutual liking, if it did not 
actually amount to affection. Schuppanzigh 
was good-looking, though later in life he grew 
very fat and had to put up with many a joke 
on the subject from Beethoven. " My lord 
Falstaff" was one of his nicknames. A musical 
piece of rough drollery, ‘ Lob auf den Dickcn 
(" Schuppanzigh ist cin Lump ’’, etc.), was 
scrawled by Beethoven on a blank page at the 
end of his Sonata Op. 28.* 

Schuppanzigh was a great quartet player 
and belonged to the party which met ever)’ 
Friday during 1794 and 1795 at Prince Carl 
Lichnowsky’s, where he took the first*violin, 
the prince himself or a Silesian named Sina 
the second, Weiss the viola and Kraft the 
cello — occasionally changing with Beet¬ 
hoven’s friend Zmcskall. Towards the close 
of 1808 Schuppanzigh founded the Rasu- 
movsky Quartet, to which he, Mayseder and 

• Gcsammelte Schriften *. I, 92; 32*: H. f 6 ' 

> It was published for the first tune in the first edition 
of this Dictionary. 
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Linkc remained attached for life. Weiss 
again took the viola. Beethoven's quartets 
were the staple of their performances. 

In the meantime Schuppanzigh had married 
a Fraulein Kilitzky, the sister of a well-known 
singer, who sang with little success ‘ Ah per- 
fido! ’ at a concert of Beethoven's in 1808, 
instead of Anna Milder. When the Rasu- 
movsky palace was burnt down in 1815 
Schuppanzigh started on a tour through Ger¬ 
many, Poland and Russia, and did not return 
till early in 1824, when the quartets were re¬ 
sumed with the same friends. One of the first 
events after his return was the performance of 
Schubert’s Octet, which is marked as finished 
on 1 Mar. and played that same spring. The 
acquaintance thus begun was cemented by 
Schubert's dedication of his A minor Quartet 
"to bis friend I. Schuppanzigh" a year later. 

Schuppanzigh was a member of the court 
chapel and for some time director of the court 
opera. He died of paralysis. Of his composi¬ 
tions the following were printed : * Solo pour 
Ic violon avec quatuor ’ (Diabelli), * Varia¬ 
tion™ uber ein russisches Lied ’ (Cappi) and 
* Variationcn uber ein Thema aus Alcina * 
(Mollot. r. c. 

Stt aim Beethoven (pawim). 

Schure, E. Sit Chevillard f Routsalka*. incid. m.>. 

SCHURICHT, Karl (*. Danzig. 3 July 
1O80). 

German conductor and composer. He was 
the son of a well-known organ builder, and his 
mother, of Polish origin, was a singer and 
pianist. He showed unusual musical gifts as a 
child and studied music at the Berlin Hoch- 
schulc fur Musik with E. RudorfT and E. 

I lumpcrdinck, where he was awarded scholar¬ 
ships for composition provided by the Franz 
von Mendelssohn and the Paul Kuczyiiski 
Foundations. He was also a pupil of Reger. 
After working at various German provincial 
theatres he was appointed in 1911 Musikdneklor 
(after 1922 Geittralmusikdirtklor ) at Wiesbaden, 
a position which he still holds. His activities 
were, however, not confined to that city. 
From 1930 he conducted the summer concerts 
at Scheveningcn and his activities in Holland 
also included conducting the Concertgcbouw 
Orchestra in Amsterdam and the Residentie 
Orchestra at The Hague, for which services 
Queen Wilhelmina conferred the Order of 
Orangc-Nassau on him in 1938. He also suc¬ 
ceeded Siegfried Ochs, first at the Ruhlschcr 
Gcsangvcrcin, Frankfort, and secondly during 
1933-34 at the Philharmonic Choir of Berlin. 
Schuricht has also appeared as a guest con¬ 
ductor in the United States and England, at 
the Scala, Milan, and in Switzerland, where he 
is known all over the country. 

He is also a composer of orchestral works 
(among them 4 Hcrbststucke ’), pianoforte 
sonatas and songs. k. o. adds. 


SCHtiRMANN, Georg Caspar (b . Ha¬ 
nover, c. 1672 ; d. Wolfcn bill tel, 25 Feb. 1751). 

German singer, conductor and composer. 
He was the son of a Lutheran pastor at Ha¬ 
nover. He early showed a decided talent for 
music, first as singer and afterwards as com¬ 
poser. From 1693 to 1697 he was engaged as 
falsetto singer at the Hamburg Opera and 
also for church services. In 1697 the Duke of 
Brunswick invited him to Wolfenbikltcl, and 
shortly afterwards, at the duke's expense, he 
visited Italy for the further cultivation of his 
musical talent. From 1702 to 1707, with the 
duke's permission, he entered the service of 
the Duke of Meiningen, but in the latter year 
he was recalled to Wolfcnbultcl, where he 
remained till his death, busily engaged in the 
composition and production of German operas, 
in which he himself t«*ok a leading part as 
alto singer and also from time to time acted 
as KoptllmtiiUr. 

Many of Schurmann’s operas, which were 
among the first set to German librettos, were 
also produced at Hamburg, but none of them 
was ever printed during his lifetime, and most 
of them are known only from their librettos. 
Of a few only has the music surviv ed. One of 
them, entitled * Ludovicus Pius', lirst pro¬ 
duced in 1726, has lieen reprinted, though not 
complete, by Hans Sommer, from a manu¬ 
script in his possession, and appears as Vol. 
XVII in Eitncr's ‘ Puhlik.iiion alterer Musik- 
wrerke '. As a supplement to the * Monats- 
heftc ‘ of 1885 Eitner also printed an aria from 
another opera of Schurmann's, entitled 4 Hen- 
ricus Auceps ’, or 4 Heinrich dcr Voglvr', 
besides a complete church cantata for the 
New Year, both of which arc calculated to 
give a very favourable idra of Schurmann’s 
powers as a composer. Eitner is disposed to 
assign him a very high place even in associa¬ 
tion with Handel and Bach. 

The dates of the following operas are given 
by Locwcnbcrg 1 : 

‘ Telemaque’ Naumhure, Jane or July 1 7 <> 6 . 

' Heinrich dcr Voider, Ifcruog iu Braunschweig, nach- 
nuhU erweIdler tcutscher K ayter *. Brumwick. 
1 Au*. 1; 18. 

• Die tflreue Alceste **, Brunswick. Feb. 1719. 

' Heinrich der Vogler ’. part ii, Brunswick. 11 Jan. 1721. 

• Ludosicus Pius, oder Ludewig der Fro mine \ Brunswick. 

Feb. 1726. 

In addition the following arc listed by 
Ricmann: 

‘ Endvntion ' (1700). 

* l*ion ’ (1703). 

‘ Recnerus und Olaus ’ (1713). 

‘Die Plejaden * 11716). 

* Claudio ed Agrippina 1 < 1717). 

' Airs' (1717). 

' Telemach und Kalypso " (1717). 

* Tiridate* 07 « 9 >. 

' Orlando furiosoafter Ariosto (1722). 

* ' Annals of Opera ' Cambridce. 1943). 

' German librelio. though ihe French spelling of the 
name is used. 

' Libretto based on Quinaull's ’ Alceste set by- 
Lully in 1674. 
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SCHOTZ: Life 


' Arminda und Rinaldo \ after Tasso (1722). 

‘Jason ‘ (1722). 

‘ Rudolf von Habsburg ’ (1723). 

' Clclia ’ (1730). 

‘ l’rokris und Ccphalus * (1734). 

j. r. m., adds. 

Bibl. — Schmidt. Gustav Friedrich. * Die fruhdeuische 

Opcr und die musikdramaiische Kunst Georg 

Caspar Scburmanns 2 vols. (Raiisbon. 1933-34) ; 

' G. K. Schurinanu disseriaiion (Munich. 1913). 

Schuster, Antal. Stt Arnold (Gyorgy, ' Witch 
from St. Gotthard ’). 

SCHUSTER, Joseph (b . Dresden, 11 Aug. 
1748; d. Dresden, 24 July 1812). 

German composer. In 1765 he went with 
his friend Scydclmann and with Naumann to 
Italy to study composition. They remained 
there until 1768, and Schuster produced 
several operas. In 1772 both were appointed 
church composers to the electoral court at 
Dresden. In 1774-76 and in 1778-82 
Schuster was again in Italy, partly to study 
with Martini at Bologna and partly to produce 
some operas written to order for various 
Italian theatres. At Naples his success was so 
great that the king appointed him his honorary 
matstro di cappella. 

Schuster wrote about 25 Italian and German 
operas, masses, oratorios, secular vocal music, 
symphonies, chamber music, etc. 

E. v. d. s. 

SCHUSTER, Vincenz. See Arpecgione 
(instruction-book). 

SCHUSTERFLECK (Ger., cobblers 
patch). See Rosalia. 

SCHt)TT, Eduard (b. St. Petersburg, 22 
Oct. 1836; d. Obermais nr. Meran, 26 July 
* 933 )- 

German or Austrian pianist, conductor and 
composer. He relinquished a mercantile 
career for music, which he learned from 
Petersen and Stein sufficiently to pass the 
examination at the St. Petersburg Conserva¬ 
tory with honour in 1876. He then entered 
the Leipzig Conservatory, passed the final 
examination there in 1878 and went to Vienna, 
where he was elected conductor of the Akade- 
mischcr Wagner-Verein. In Jan. 1882 he 
played his Concerto in G minor (Op. 7) before 
the Russian Musical Society in St. Petersburg. 
It was performed in London, at the Crystal 
Palace, on 15 Apr. 1882, by Frickenhaus. 

Later Schutt composed a second pianoforte 
Concerto, in F minor, (Op. 47), also a comic 
opera, ‘ Signor Formica ', based on E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, produced at the Court Opera in 
Vienna on 19 Nov. 1892. His publishes! 
works include a Serenade for strings, Op. 6, 
Variations for 2 pianofortes, Op. 9, numerous 
songs, pianoforte pieces, transcription of songs 
by Brahms, Strauss's ' Flcdcrmaus ’ waltz, 
etc. c., adds. 

SCHt)TZ, Heinrich * (b. Kostritz, Saxony, 
8 Oct. 1585; d. Dresden, 6 Nov. 1672). 

* The tumjnif is sometimes found Latinized as 
Sagittarius. 


German composer. His father and grand¬ 
father occupied a good social position at 
Weissenfcls, whither the father removed with 
his family on the death of the grandfather in 
1591. Admitted in 1599 as a chorister into 
the chapel of the Landgrave Maurice of Hcsse- 
Cassel, Schutz had, besides a thorough musical 
training, the advantage of a good general 
education in the arts and sciences of the time, 
which enabled him about 1608 to proceed to 
the University of Marburg, where he pursued 
with some distinction the study of law. The 
landgrave, when on a visit to Marburg, ob¬ 
serving in his protigt a special inclination and 
talent for music, generously offered to defray 
the expense of his further musical education 
at Venice under the tuition of Giovanni 
Gabrieli. Schutz accordingly proceeded to 
Venice in 1609 and by 1611 had already pub¬ 
lished the first-fruits of his studies under 
Gabrieli, a book of 5-part madrigals dedicated 
to his patron. Following the death of Gabrieli 
in 1612, Schulz returned to Germany in the 
spring of 1613 and, cither uncertain himself as 
to his real vocation for music, or induced by 
his friends, he continued his studies in law 
at Leipzig. However, shortly afterwards he 
returned to music and was appointed organist 
to the landgrave. It is doubtful whether the 
narrow scope of the landgrave's chapel would 
have long satisfied him, but later in 1613 he 
visited Dresden with the landgrave and as a 
result was invited the next year to supervise the 
music for the christening of the son of the 
Elector Johann Georg of Saxony. This was 
the first step in a series of approaches made by 
the elector to transfer Schutz permanently to 
his service. The landgrave was persuaded to 
allow Schutz to go to Dresden in 1615 to take 
up an appointment in the electoral chapel, 
but only on a temporary basis for two yean. 
Lengthy negotiations between the two potent¬ 
ates followed, and the landgrave made a 
final attempt to retain Schutz by offering him 
the post of Kapellmeister at Cassel, recently 
vacated by the death of Georg Otto. But in 
the final outcome Schutz was established as 
director of the electoral chapel in 1617 at a 
salary of 400 florins. His first endeavour at 
Dresden was to reorganize the electoral music 
on the Italian model (as, indeed, he had been 
engaged to do) for the purpose of introducing 
the new concerted style of music, vocal and 
instrumental. He procured good Italian 
instruments and players, and sent qualified 
members of the Kapelle to Italy for a time to 
perfect themselves in the new style of singing 
and playing. 

Between 1615 and 1619 Schutz appears to 
have been also in some sort of spasmodic 
employment with the Count Ernst of Bucke- 
burg, and in the latter year he married 
Magdalene Wildeck. His married life "as 
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unhappily destined to be brief, as his wife died 
in 1625. Partly to distract himself from his 
great sorrow, partly to familiarize himself with 
the still newer development of music in Italy, 
with which the name of Claudio Monteverdi is 
chiefly associated, Schutz set out on a second 
visit to Italy in 1628. In 1631 and the following 
years Saxony became the scene of war, and 
one result was the complete disorganization of 
the electoral chapel. The payment of musi¬ 
cians fell into arrears, and the attention of the 
elector and his court was occupied with matters 
other than music. Schutz obtained leave in 
1633 to accept an invitation to Copenhagen 
from King Christian IV of Denmark. The 
years 1635-41 were spent in wanderings to 
and fro between different courts (Copenhagen, 
1637-38; Hanover, 1639-1640) with occasional 
returns to Dresden, Schutz being still nomin¬ 
ally in the service of the elector. 

In 1641 Schutz returned to Dresden to make 
an effort to reorganize the music, but from 
want of means his efforts were not crowned 
with anything like success till about 1O45. In 
1642 he went for a third time to Copenhagen, 
remaining there, except for a brief visit to 
Dresden in July 1642. until 1644. From 1647 
onwards, in spite of the many personal sacri¬ 
fices lie had made on behalf of the electoral 
chapel, as for instance by paying or in¬ 
creasing out of his own salary the salaries of 
others of the musicians, he appears to have 
suffered so many annoyances in connection 
with it as to cause him to have almost a 
disgust for the further cultivation of music at 
Dresden and induce him to solicit over and over 
again in 1651-55 dismissal < rom *he elector's 
service. The new Italian element in the 
chapel was very different from the old: 
Schutz was getting involved in continual 
differences and squabbles with a new Italian 
colleague Bontcmpi. The elector, however, 
refused to accept the resignation of his Kafxll- 
mtiiUr, and after 1655 (in which year the old 
elector died and was succeeded by Johann 
Georg II) affairs improved somewhat so far as 
Schutz was personally concerned, so that he 
continued to render occasional service in his 
appointment for the remaining sixteen years of 
his life, though in 1657 he sold his house and 
went to live with his sister at Wcissenfcls. 

In his later years Schutz’s powers began to 
fail, especially his sense of hearing; and we 
are told that, when he could no longer go out, 
he spent most of his time in the reading of 
Holy Scripture and spiritual books. He was 
especially fond of the Psalms, and one of his 
last creative tasks was a setting of Psalm CXIX, 
a psalm which contains a verse that seems to 
epitomize the spirit of the life and work of this 
great church composer: “ Thy statutes have 
been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage". 

The Music.—S chutz holds a place of unique 


importance in the relationship between the 
German and Italian music of the 17th century. 
Strongly grounded in the spirit anil tradition 
of the polyphonic era, his early contact with 
Italy, where new principles were bring rapidly 
developed, made a very strong and enduring 
impression on him without, however, deflect¬ 
ing his fundamental allegiance to the German 
teaching of his youth. He was thus particu¬ 
larly well fitted to endow German music with 
the brilliance of the Italian style without 
prejudice to its inner warmth and sincerity. 

It is clear that, from the moment of his 
arrival at Venice, Schutz needed no persuasion 
to adopt current Italian methods. Hisadmira- 
tion for his master, Giovanni Gabrieli, was 
unbounded, and lie placed the moulding of his 
technique unreservedly in his hands. The 
logical result of these studios was the set of 
Italian madrigals which Schutz published at 
Venice in 1611. These arc all 5-pari madrigals 
with the exception of the last item, an 8-part 
eulogy of his patron, the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel. The madrigals are very faithfully 
based on Italian m**dcls. but are by no means 
content with mere mechanical imitation. 1 here 
are definite signs of individuality in the shape 
of the thematic figures and the nature of the 
harmonic progressions. Many hints of the 
later Schutz can also be discerned in the 
details of melodic and rhythmic outline. From 
the first page one takes for granted a contra¬ 
puntal virtuosity manifestly instinctive to the 
composer. The 8-part tribute shows another 
aspect of his new musical associations in its use 
of two 4-part choirs .singing antiphonally. 

From these comparatively modest essays 
Schutz passed directly to the grand manner 
of the new "concerted " style in his next im¬ 
portant publication, ‘ Psalmen Davids sammt 
etlichen Motetten und Concertcn mit 8 und 
mchr Stimmcn ' (1619). In this great collec¬ 
tion, which marks the beginning of Schutz's 
long mature creative period, the sumptuous 
scale of Venetian polychoral writing is applied 
to German church music. Two, three and 
four choirs of voices and instruments combine 
and contrast with all the richness, splendour 
and drama of which the style is capable. 
Furthermore. Schutz indicated in his pre¬ 
face that additional vocal and instrumental 
doublings could be made when this would 
enhance the total effect. He did not always 
specify exactly the allocation of the choral and 
orchestral parts, but usually his intentions are 
sufficiently clear even when not explicitly 
slated. Above all, it must not be imagined 
that Schutz was in any way a careless or in¬ 
sensitive orchestrator, indifferent (as some of 
his contemporaries seemed to be) to subtleties 
of timbre. Indeed, Schutz had an unusually 
keen sense for distinctions of tone in either 
voices or instruments, and an acutely judged 
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plan of scoring is generally an integral pan of 
his creative method. Almost even- one of these 
Psalms of 1619 exploits a different kind of 
sonority, not arbitrarily imposed on the text, 
but imaginatively suited to its exposition. Of 
especial interest is his handling ol the brass, 
large groups of trombones and Cornells being 
used with great virtuosity. The employment 
of these instruments for sustaining independent 
contrapuntal lines is rarely met with outside 
this period, and Schutz, with his master 
Giovanni Gabrieli, must take most of the 
credit for making this brass ensemble tech¬ 
nique a striking feature of the music of his 
time. 

Not only is the use of the brass within its own 
ensemble most remarkable, but its treatment 
in combination with voices, either solo or 
chorus, is equally noteworthy. Sometimes a 
voice will have a separate accompanying 
" choir ” of trombones or Cornells, on other 
occasions a solo voice or voices will form pari 
of a polyphonic group of which the instruments 
arc equal members. Since in the latter case the 
voices may be singing inner parts, this type 
of combination presents special problems of 
balance and blend which Schutz meets with 
great confidence. The reward of his success is a 
rare tone-colour of unique emotional quality. 
Nor will any such disposition, however 
felicitous, necessarily be insisted on rigidly. 
Although part of the essence of his style here is 
a scheme of block contrasts, Schutz is suffi¬ 
ciently flexible to be able to depart from the 
strict divisions between groups, should he so 
desire. For instance, in 1 Die mit Thranen 
saen ’ the two basic groups each consist of 
two solo voices and three trombones, but a 
fine variant is produced by the occasional 
amalgamation of the vocal and instrumental 
timbres into antiphonal ensembles of four 
voices and six trombones respectively. 

Kxtending these principles to the full deploy¬ 
ment of choral and orchestral forces, one finds 
often that where the writing is for double 
choir, one distinctive orchestral group will be 
associated with each choir. Thus in * Nun lob 
mein Seel ' the strings play with the first choir 
and the brass with the second; this serves 
to sharpen the contrast between the choral 
groups and thereby to accentuate the essen¬ 
tially dramatic nature of Schulz's underlying 
approach. He will take every opportunity for 
characterization that is offered him, however 
subjective the text may be and however corpor¬ 
ate the medium. Rhetorical questions will be 
given the semblance of a dialogue, and the 
voice of the individual represented by the 
collective sound of the many. These methods 
arc clearly exemplified in the deeply expressive 
‘ 1 st nicht Ephraim mein theurer Sohn ? 
where the antiphonal treatment of Jeremiah’s 
lines is assigned, with splendid appreciation 


of their heart-searching pathos, to the dark 
colours of trombones and cometts in their low 
register, each brass ensemble accompanying a 
separate chorus and soloist. 

Schutz’* inclination towards the dramatic 
handling of a text, frequently perceptible in 
these Psalms of 1619, finds its corollary' in his 
careful attention to the speech-rhythm of the 
words. This is part of his instinctive preference 
for the human rather than the abstract, the 
personal rather than the objective. The char¬ 
acters in his dialogues speak with human 
accents, not by means of a series of impersonal 
statements. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that his music should be designed to extract 
the full rhythmic significance of each verbal 
phrase. This does not imply for him a rigid 
observance of metrical equivalents or bar-line 
stresses, but the selection of the rhythmic 
pattern best calculated to reveal the meaning 
of the words. His declamation never seems 
stilted or artificial; it is the musical comment¬ 
ary’ of a thoughtful reader. How close Schutz 
often approaches to actual speech-rhythm is 
shown by the case by which in Psalm 
CXXXVII, for instance, he passes out of the 
strict measure into free intonation, afterwards 
resuming his previous rhythm without loss of 
continuity. Viewed from this standpoint, the 
plainsong style of his later Passions seems a 
logical development. 

Used in conjunction with concerted choral 
music, there might have been some danger 
that a close adherence to speech-rhythm, main¬ 
tained at any length, might produce a rather 
prosaic effect. Schutz seeks to avoid this by 
the skilful overlapping of antiphonal phrases, 
constantly varied in length and shape, and by 
the judicious placing of cadences and poly- 
choral climaxes. Guiding all is a broad sense 
of movement that can control a long passage or 
a whole motet as a complete rhythmic entity. 
The problem of continuity, ever present to the 
17th-century composer, is shown by Schutz to 
be capable of solution within the framework of 
the Italian concerted style. The degree of 
rhetorical momentum of which he is capable 
can be seen in the monumental ‘Zionspricht . 
This astounding motet, from a variety of 
aspects the summit of the 1619 collection, is 
scored on the most lavish scale for two 4-part 
choirs and two 6-part ensembles of voices and 
instruments. The system of association of 
timbres is again employed, the cornctts playing 
with the first choir and the trombones with the 
second ; on the other hand, the solo voices are 
not heard alone with the instrumental mem¬ 
bers of their ensemble but are formed most 
effectively into a solo quartet. Yet with all the 
depth of perspective thus available Schutz is 
by no means content with merely contrasting 
harmonic blocks of sound, but extends his 
contrapuntal virtuosity to a point where 
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practically every stave in the score represents 
an independent melodic line. Despite this 
intricacy of detail the general rhythmic plan 
is superbly contrived. At the words '* Siehe, 
in meine Hiindc hab’Ich dich gezeichnct ” 
the two main antiphonal groups gather im¬ 
petus and with cumulative force press forward 
steadily and irresistibly to the great final 
cadence. 

After the Psalms of 1619 Schulz’s next 
enterprise took a very different form, though 
many of the same principles are applied in a 
new context. The * Disturb der Aufcrsteluing 
Jcsu Christi * of 1623 is an Easter oratorio of 
the type in customary use in Saxony in his 
day. Hitherto a widely favoured setting 
of the Resurrection story had been that by 
Antonio Scandello («/. 1580), a predecessor of 
Schutz at Dresden during the period 1568- 
1580. Scandcllo’s version is exclusively vocal, 
with the Evangelist’s narrative in plainsong. 
Schutz took over Scandello’s plan, including 
the opening and closing choruses, which 
announce the title and subject of the work and 
express the final hymn of praise, and greatly 
expanded it in many directions. Pursuing 
further his methods of characterization, lie 
gives the Evangelist a continual accompani¬ 
ment of four viole da zamba, the other person¬ 
ages being accompanied solely on the organ. 
He preserves the convention of representing 
single characters (other than the Evangelist) 
by two-part writing, the one solo of Clrophas 
being no doubt due to the necessity of making 
a distinction from his duets with his com¬ 
panion. Where groups of characters are 
concerned, Schutz varies his resources accord¬ 
ingly ; thus the three Maries sing in trio and 
the High Priests and the Disciples in 3- and 
6-part choruses respectively. The narration 
of the Evangelist fluctuates between free and 
measured declamation in such a manner as 
to allow a natural mode of delivery to be 
combined with due emotional emphasis at 
appropriate points. The liole da zamba are 
called upon to contribute to the atmosphere 
by improvising decorative passages (*' Zier- 
lichc und approprirte Euufe oder Pavsaggi 
mac lien ") where suited to the text. 

In comparison with the wide range of tone- 
colour employed in the Psalms of 1619 the 
scoring of the ‘ Historia der Auferslehung ' 
seems rather restrained, but Schutz draws 
fully on what is available to him. He docs not 
detract from the unique effect of the liole da 
Zamba by introducing any other orchestral 
instruments, preferring to seek contrast by 
using different registers in the vocal duets and 
trios. The soprano duet of Mary Magdalene, 
the alto and tenor duet of Jesus and the tenor 
and bass trio of the High Priests mark the 
successive levels of the solo compass. With a 
single central chorus as an important element 


in the scheme, the whole design is admirably 
laid out to provide sustained interest and 
sufficient change of focus. The duct form of 
characterization proves particularly congenial 
to Schutz, who uses as a means of |>ortrayal a 
combination of expressive 2-pari counterpoint 
with the Italian style of movement in parallel 
thirds and sixths. He often succeeds thus in 
achiesing a degree of lender intimacy unsur¬ 
passed in German oratorio; the dialogue 
between Mary Magdalene and Jesus is a not¬ 
able instance. Without unduly exploiting his 
dramatic talents, Schutz aims at rendering the 
Resurrection story as vivid and actual as 
pt*s>ible to his audience, and to touch them 
through their human emotions. He never lets 
the artificialities inherent in the Italian style 
come between singer and hearer, but succeeds 
in the most remarkable way in creating and 
maintaining a sensitive and sympathetic mood 
throughout. 

Schutz rarely allowed himself to be diverted 
for long from his interest in the polyphonic 
medium. After the extensive inonody of the 
'Historia der Auferslehung ’ his not unex¬ 
pected reaction was a return to elaborate 
contrapuntal writing in the ‘ Cantioncs sacrae* 
of i6zj. a collection of motets to Latin words 
for four voices and continuo. The instru¬ 
mental bass is hardly ever essential, and 
indeed it was only added very grudgingly by 
Schutz to please his publisher, who evidently 
thought the omission of a continuo would make 
the work seem old-fashioned. Indeed there is 
a sense in which some of the stricter contra¬ 
puntal items, such as ' Verba 1110a ’, might 
give the air of being survivals from an earlier 
age. But the collection as a whole is con¬ 
cerned with fusing the contemporary idiom of 
the dramatic madrigal and the eonrotato style 
with that of the polyphonic motet. By the 
widespread use of unusual intervals and 
chromaticisms the movement of the melodic 
lines frequently creates striking harmonic 
tension, from which the fullest emotional 
content is extracted. How far Schutz has 
departed from the older conventions can be 
seen in ' Heu mihi, Domine *. of which the 
ostensible plainsong basis is left with only one 
clause that is recognizable. Although the 
prevailing texture is contrapuntal, some of the 
motets, like * Oculi omnium ’ and ' Confitc- 
mini Domino are comparatively homophonic, 
while there are even one or two cases of purely 
solo writing, the expressive * Domine, ne in 
furore ’ being an instance where the declama¬ 
tion requires the indispensable support of the 
continuo. Schutz is quick to respond to oppor¬ 
tunities for tone-painting provided by his text; 
' Ego dorinio ’ shows how imaginative is his 
perception in this respect and how resource¬ 
fully he can translate words into terms of 
choral sound. 
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The year 1627 marked an event of great 
historical importance, the production of the 
first German opera, Schutz's ‘ Dafnc Of the 
artistic value of this enterprise little, un¬ 
happily, is known, for the music is lost and the 
libretto gives scarcely any clue as to Schutz’s 
method of treatment. A reference in a letter 
written some years later might be held tosuggest 
that ' Dalne despite Italian models, did not 
contain much recitative. The circumstances 
of the production were the marriage celebra¬ 
tions of the daughter of the Elector of Saxony 
and the Margrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, for 
which Schutz and the poet Martin Opitz were 
commissioned to provide an opera. In the 
first instance the idea seems to have been 
merely to make an adaptation of Peri's 
' Euridicc and Opitz accordingly made a 
translation of Kinuccini's libretto, but how far, 
if at all, Schutz followed Peri is not clear. 

The death of his wife prompted Schutz to 
turn again in 1628 to his constant source of 
inspiration, the Psalms. This time his aim was 
the modest one of providing melodies with 
a simple note-against-note harmonization to 
some of the rhyming paraphrases of the Psalms 
that had been nude by Dr. Cornelius Becker. 
Becker’s version was intended to be the Ger¬ 
man Lutheran equivalent of the French 
Psalter of Marot and Beza, and in their 
rhythmic freedom and the shape of their line 
Schutz’s melodies have distinct affinities with 
the French style, while his harmonies have the 
same natural strength. What had been under¬ 
taken more or less by way of spiritual distrac¬ 
tion was, however, to entail rather laborious 
consequences since, nearly thirty years later, 
a new elector insisted on his completing 
for official circulation a series which he had 
never contemplated continuing beyond a 
few examples. When the Psalter was finally 
published in 1661 Schutz had some frank 
observations to make regarding the time and 
labour it had cost him, which he considered 
might have been spent more profitably on 
other projects making better use of his creative 
powers. Despite the beauty of these chants, 
and the striking confirmation they give of 
Schutz’s subtle feeling for verbal rhythms, 
many will no doubt sympathize with his 
protest. 

The purpose of Schutz's second visit to Italy 
in 1628 was largely to acquaint himself with 
the latest trends in Italian methods, and 
especially to study the technique of Monte¬ 
verdi, whose influence had increased very 
greatly since his first visit in 1612. He found 
an altered emphasis in many features of the 
Italian style, and the results of this new contact 
arc clearly apparent in the first set of ‘ Sym- 
phoniac sacrac ’ that was the outcome of his 
second visit and was published in the same 
year. The eoncerialo style is here applied in 


terms of solo singers and instrumentalists, with 
many experiments in coloratura and a percept¬ 
ible striving after characteristically instru¬ 
mental idioms. Particular stress is laid upon 
developing the expressive range and power of 
the solo voice, and the brilliance of Monte¬ 
verdi’s accompaniments is reflected in the 
wide variety of instruments chosen throughout 
the collection and the resourcefulness with 
which they arc employed. These solo motets 
are sometimes grouped together in two or more 
parts, forming an extended design which by 
the dramatic nature of its treatment almost 
amounts to a type of short cantata. Among 
the twenty Latin texts there arc several from 
the Song of Songs, a book generally very fruit¬ 
ful with Schutz, not only by reason of its richly 
evocative atmosphere, but also for the oppor¬ 
tunities it gives for characterization. Fine 
examples here arc ‘ O quam tu pulchra cs ’ 
(Nos. 9-10), a duct for tenor and bass with 
accompaniment of two violins in which some 
delightful tone-painting is incidental to a very 
beautifully drawn melodic line, and ' Vcni, 
dilectc mi * (No. 18), a dialogue between the 
Shulamite and her lover, represented respect¬ 
ively by a solo soprano and brass trio, and 
soprano and tenor duct with lute. Another 
effective choice of timbre is the use of three 
bassoons for * In lectulo per noctcs ’ (No. 16). 
But undoubtedly the grandest device of scoring 
is reserved for the masterpiece of the series, 

‘ Fili mi, Absalom ’ (No. 13). In this magnifi¬ 
cent sccna David's tragic lament has the 
sombre and majestic accompaniment of four 
trombones, whose dark tones enclose the bass 
voice with counterpoint of superb intensity. 
The tremendous dramatic power of these pages 
shows another highly individual aspect of the 
kind of treatment which Carissimi was to 
develop in the oratorio. 

Apart from the fine 6-part Parcntations 
Motet on the death of Schein, ' Das ist jc 
gewisslich wahr ’ (1630), the ensuing period 
until 1636 was an unproductive one owing to 
the upheavals caused by the Thirty Years' 
War. But in the latter year there appeared an 
interesting work under the title ‘ Musicalischc 
Exequien ', described as a “ concert in the 
form of a German funeral mass ”. This was in 
three parts, the first part being for solo voice 
and 6-part choir and the second part consist¬ 
ing of a short motet for double choir, ‘ Herr, 
wenn ich nur dich habe’. The third part, one 
of Schutz's moH poetic conceptions, takes the 
form of a setting of the German version of the 
Nunc Dimittis, sung by a 5-pan choir, while a 
distant semichorus, composed of two Seraphim 
(sopranos) and a Blessed Spirit (baritone), 
repeat at intervals the words “ Blessed are thc> 
that die in the Lord ” as a kind of celestial 

The prevailing disruption of normal musical 
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life largely governed Schiitz’s choice of the very 
simplest resources for the ‘ Kleine geistliche 
Concerte the first part of which appeared in 
the same year (1636). Since it was generally 
impracticable to organize large groups of 
players and singers, he resolved to confine him¬ 
self to the type of medium that would be best 
adapted to the circumstances. Therefore a 
large proportion of these sacred songs are for 
solo voice and continuo only, being intended, 
no doubt, mainly for domestic performance. 
Schulz shows himself equally at home in the 
miniature style as in the monumental. Indeed 
the necessity for economy gives revealing proof 
of the sound basis on which his more lavish 
displays were organized. The remorseless test 
of his melodic power discovers no fundamental 
weakness; he controls a single line with the 
same skill as a vast edifice. The shaping of 
phrases, their relative disposition and the 
placing of various levels of intensity are all 
contrived with great subtlety, so that the mood 
of quiet intimacy will often be endowed with 
a sincere and moving eloquence. He contin¬ 
ued in the same vein to even better effect in 
part two (1639), from which ' O miscricor- 
dissime Jesu' (tenor) and * Ich will den 
Herren loben ’ (soprano) show both the con¬ 
sistency and the contrast in his use of this 
genre. There are also some interesting 
ensemble items, such as 'Die Seele Christi ' 
(A.T.B.) and * 1 st Gott fur uns ?* (S.A.T.B.), 
and some unusual combinations, as the trio 
for three basses in part one. The writing 
for two or more voices is generally strictly 
polyphonic, showing little desire to exploit 
fully the (onurtalo style in which the collec¬ 
tion is avowedly cast. A striking excep¬ 
tion is the charming setting of the scene of the 
Annunciation for soprano and alto soloists 
(representing the Virgin Mary and the Angel) 
and 5-part groups of instruments and voices. 
As usual, Schiitz’s characterization is both 
simple and effective, and the episode and en¬ 
suing commentary are presented with great 
surcncss of touch. A noteworthy feature of 
part two of the ' Kleine geistliche Concerte’ is 
the frequency with which the composer has 
inserted directions to the performers. Such 
indications were rare at this period. 

Although there had been several studies for 
oratorio (the first of the ‘ Kleine geistliche 
Concerte ’ is significantly headed “ in stile 
oratorio”), Schiitz had produced no extended 
work of this kind since the Easter Oratorio of 
1623. But there now followed an example of 
special importance in the history of this form 
and of Passion music in particular. Schutz's 
' Seven Words from the Cross ’, which is 
attributed to the year 1645. is proportioned on 
the same restrained and intimate scale as the 
* Kleine geistliche Concerte’. There are short 
introductory and final choruses of a refiective 


character based on the text of a chorale. Next 
to these choruses, and enclosing the Passion 
story proper, are two identical instrumental 
sinfonias, in the style of a chorale without 
adopting its exact phraseology. The narrative 
itself is told for the most part in the simplest 
arioso, rarely more than a note to a syllable 
except at moments of the highest emotional 
tension. There is no display of rhetoric, yet 
the declamation is compelling in its intensity, 
and though the treatment is dramatic, there is 
no seeking after exaggerated effect. Deeply 
felt, it is nevertheless perfectly balanced and 
finished in every detail, with the precision of 
a stylist. There are some illuminating com¬ 
parisons with the ' Resurrection ’. With the 
exception of the Evangelist, each character is 
represented by a solo voice throughout. The 
Evangelist’s part is shared by three solo voices 
of different registers and by a quartet, which 
is the only survival of the older convention. 
Schulz retains the idea of the identification of 
an individual by an accompanying instru¬ 
mental group, such as was associated with the 
Evangelist in the * Resurrection ', but changes 
its application to the character of Jesus, with 
great advantage. While the other voices have 
only continuo accompaniment, instruments 
(unspecified, but probably strings) in three 
parts supplv the words of Jesus with a discreetly 
responsive background. This imaginative 
stroke foreshadows Bach’s similar method in 
the St. Matthew Passion. With notable 
economy of means Schutz gives, in ' The Seven 
Words', a vivid yet profoundly sincere and 
reverent account of the last scene of the 
Passion. It is a work completely in the 
German tradition, whatever external deriva¬ 
tions may be apparent, and remarkable in its 
epoch not only for its distinction in expressive 
power but also for its almost classical definition 
of statement. 

In 1647 there appeared a new set of‘Sym- 
phoniae sacraemany of which had in all 
likelihood been completed considerably earlier. 
Pt. ii of the ' Symphoniac sacrae ’ difiers from 
its forerunner in several respects. The 
language of the text is German instead of Latin 
and the nature of the vocal and instrumental 
ensemble is much more consistent throughout. 
Three solo voices of varied registers are 
employed either singly or in combination ; the 
instrumental element is generally confined to 
two violins and bass, abstaining from the 
additional colour of brass and woodwind that 
was such a striking feature of pt. i. An im¬ 
portant exception is the fine setting of the 
German Magnificat (” Meine Seele erhebt den 
Herren ") for soprano solo accompanied by 
fiautini, cornetti and (omettini as well as strings. 
However, even here the essentially 2-part 
arrangement of the upper instrumental lines is 
not departed from, since the instruments arc 
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kept in pairs and the different categories are 
never heard together. As a whole, despite 
Schutz’s intention of developing the Italian 
vein, there are many instances where his 
German technique becomes predominant. In 
‘ Herr, unser Herrscher ’, for instance, the 
lay-out of voices and instruments in pairs is 
deceptive in appearance, since the musical 
effect is of four equally balanced contra¬ 
puntal parts. On the other hand, in the 
same motet there is as well an unusual display 
of vocal coloratura on the Italian pattern. 
Similar virtuosity is required in a remarkable 
version of the Nunc Dimittis (“ Herr, nun 
lasscst du **), written for a bass voice of 
exceptional range and agility. On the 
instrumental side the delightful ‘ Frohlocket 
mil Handen ’ exhibits Schutz’s skilful use of 
the symphnrin as a structural feature. 

At intervals during his career Schulz appears 
to have fell it necessary to restate his firm basic 
adherence to the Geman tradition. Such a 
point is reached with the 1 Geistlichc Chor- 
musik ’ of 1648. This is a splendid declaration 
of faith in the continued validity of the contra¬ 
puntal method in the face of the rapidly 
spreading popularity of the more meretricious 
aspects of the Italian style. In his preface 
Schiitz warns his contemporaries that the 
southern idiom offers no short-cut to achieve¬ 
ment and that only those who already possess a 
comprehensive technical apparatus can hope 
to exploit the new methods to advantage. 
Certainly no one who scrutinizes the succeed¬ 
ing pages could imagine that Schulz's own 
cultivation of the Italian manner concealed 
any fundamental weakness in craftsmanship. 
These German motets range from five to seven 
parts and arc written in a mature contrapuntal 
style of great strength and purity. They fall 
into three groups, roughly covering the cycles 
of the Christian year, and are truly German 
both in iaspiration and execution. In the first 
two groups, comprising the majority of the 
motets. SchOtz creates an independent choral 
texture, for the remainder he mingles voices 
with instruments. This is a collection which 
maintains a very high standard, of which ' So 
fahr ich hin ’, ‘ Die Himrncl erzahlen ’ and 
‘ Ich bin cine rufendc Stimme', with its virility 
and distinction of thematic material, are out¬ 
standing examples. 

With part three of the ‘Symphoniac sacrae ' 
in 1650 Schiitz returned to the Italian style and 
to the sumptuous scale of the restored electoral 
establishment. The main chorus is of four to 
six parts (occasionally a double chorus) with 
a solo ensemble of up to six voices and an 
orchestra of similar proportions. The master¬ 
piece of the collection, * Saul, Saul, was 
verfolgst du mich?’ (No. 18), makes use of 
these elaborate resources to convey with telling 
dramatic force the episode of Saul on the road 


to Damascus. The cry “ Saul, Saul ” rises 
from the lowest depths of the vocal register 
until the whole of the 6-part solo group and 
then the entire choral mass as well join in a 
tremendous insistent call. This abates while 
the solo voices pronounce the warning “ It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks ” in 
vigorous declamatory style. And it is then 
resumed with even greater urgency, the con¬ 
trast technique being employed to produce a 
threefold echo effect, as if the cry “ Was 
verfolipt du mich ?” were being reflected over 
vast distances. While ringing out through all 
with relentless clarity the name “ Saul ” is 
repeated with steady emphasis until the final 
cadence, on two voices only — seeming 
infinitely remote yet compellingly near — 
repeats for the last time the reproach “ Why 
persecutest thou me ? ” This supremely 
imaginative idea is executed with entire 
precision, and as always when Schiitz is at his 
greatest, the music seems to derive its intensely 
vivid quality from the strength of the emotional 
impression made on him by the text. On a 
more modest scale this is also true of the 
touching Temple Dialogue, "Mein Sohn, 
warum hast du uns das gethan?” The 
firm yet sensitive definition with which the 
scene is drawn suggests that the episode 
appeared with unusual distinctness to the 
composer. The affecting simplicity which 
is such an attractive characteristic of Schiitz 
is here of particular value. This simplicity 
is sometimes not as artless as it may appear, 
but the setting of the words of the Boy Jesus 
has a natural spontaneity that could hardly 
have been contrived. When the scene is 
completed the chorus adds a commentary 
after the manner of the * Seven Words ’, a 
procedure that anticipates the church cantata 
and oratorio of the next century. Of the non- 
dramatic pieces ‘ V'ater unser ' (‘ The Lord’s 
Prayer’) (No. 14) is outstanding for beauty 
and nobility of treatment. Schutz’s harmonic 
idiosyncrasies were never shown to better 
advantage than in the opening chords, which 
express a tender supplication of moving 
sincerity. In the doxology of ' Vatcr unser 
and elsewhere in this collection, as for instance 
the " alleluia ” of * Feget den alten Sauerteig 
aus ’ (No. 7), it is noticeable that Schutz’s part¬ 
writing is developing a certain solidity in keep¬ 
ing with the already growing trend towards 
greater balance and regularity in phrasing. 
But this tendency never bred in Schiitz, a' it 
did in others, a vein of stiffness and artificiality. 

The next decade of Schutz’s life appears to 
have been spent mainly in applied work on a 
modest scale, such as the furnishing of new 
melodies for Becker’s Psalter and the publica¬ 
tion of the* Zwolf geistlichc Gesange’ in 1657- 
These latter were simple 4-part settings of the 
liturgy, designed to be within the scope o! 
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small choirs and including the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Nicene Creed, etc., as well as certain sections 
peculiar to the German Church. All this is 
admirably suited to its purpose, but one might 
nevertheless have been templed to infer that 
the aged composer had finally gone into retire¬ 
ment except for occasional expressions of 
musical piety. But in 1664, when Schutz was 
nearly eighty, he experienced a remarkable 
resurgence ol creative activity. In this and 
the following year he composed a Christmas 
Oratorio and at least three settings of the story 
of the Passion, all outstanding in quality of 
their kind. To the fact that he continued to 
produce substantial works until the end of his 
life the remarkable * Deutsches Magnificat ’ 
for 8-part double chorus of 1671 bears witness. 

The Christmas Oratorio (‘ Historia der 
freuden- und gnadcnreichen Geburt Clones 
und Marien Sohnes Jesu Christi') represents 
from the point of view of characterization a 
culminating stage in Schulz's technique of 
associative scoring. Each of the clearly dis¬ 
tinguished individuals and groups has its own 
linked instrumental tone-colour: thus the 
Shepherds (altos in three parts) are accom¬ 
panied throughout by flutes and bassoon, the 
Wise Men (three tenors' by viol ins and bassoon, 
the High Priests and Scribes (basses in four 
parts) by trombones, and Herod (bass) by 
trumpets. Of exceptional beauty i* the music 
of the Angel, whose tender and expressive 
melodic line is fittingly matched with the 
intimate, appealing tone of two violas. The 
character-drawing throughout is executed with 
Schulz's customary strength of outline, much 
assisted by the resourceful orchestration. The 
narrative is supplied by an Evangelist, whose 
relative position is now reversed from that of 
the Easter Oratorio, since his part is unique in 
having only continuo accompaniment. The 
style of the Evangelist's declamation is also 
materially different from that of the earlier 
work, approaching more nearly a renlatiio 
it(«o than an intonation, and with simpler, less 
emotionally emphatic cadences. Even the 
choral writing shows signs of change : both the 
joyously pealing chorus of Angels and the 
sturdy Duchluu, “ Dank sagen wir allc ", give 
more than a hint of the approaching 18th 
century. There is certainly nothing indicative 
of failing powers; the fresh outlook and the 
compactly organized form of the work (Intro¬ 
duction, Recitative with eight Intermedia. 
Conclusion) testify rather to a richly mature 
vitality. 

In the Passions Schutz seems to be resolved 
to deny himself the resources of tone-colour, 
displayed to such striking purpose in the 
Christmas Oratorio, and to demonstrate that 
equally dramatic effects can be achieved in the 
comparative monochrome of unaccompanied 
voices. The narrative and dialogue revert to 


a kind of plainsong intonation which is inter¬ 
spersed with 4-part lurba choruses, vivid and 
incisive, the unmistakable predecessors of 
similar movements in Bach’s Passions. Schulz’s 
self-im|»osed economy of means throws up into 
relief the slightest changes of level in rhythm 
or sonority, and so productive is his invention 
that he has little difiiculty in proving he has no 
need of instrumental support. All inessentials 
are refined away, as if the composer at the end 
of his career wished to present his music in 
its purest form, and he achieves thereby an 
intensity that is deeply impressive. The 
variety of treatment is remarkable, and behind 
the apparent simplicity of the partly contra¬ 
puntal, partly homophonic technique lies a 
concentration of power born of ripe experience. 
The standard is consistently high, the St. 
Matthew Passion enjoying the advantage over 
the St. Luke and the St.John of a particularly 
superb final chorus. Although by the side of 
the brilliance of the Christmas Oratorio, the 
Passions may seem relatively austere, they are 
animated by the same lively spirit, a spirit that 
reserved some of its most valuable creative 
energy for the last. 

Besides the collec lions and large single works 
that represent the main substance of Schulz's 
creative achievement, there are a considerable 
numlter of independent compositions, some of 
high importance, that occur at various stages 
of his long career. These fall into several 
different categories, with the main emphasis 
(of those that are extant) on the Italian style. 
The monumental toruerialo manner of the 
Psalms of 1619 is generally typical of the many 
isolated psalins and motets, which arc often 
scored on an equally lavish scale. In Psalm 
XXIV, for example, there are instrumental 
groups consisting respectively of 2 violins, 5 
bassoons, 2 corneas and 4 trombones, each 
group being associated with a solo singer, and 
a double chorus for the tulti. Schutz shows the 
same diversity as elsewhere in thus technique of 
scoring by vocal and instrumental blocks, the 
quadripartite arrangement of ' Veni, sancti 
spiritus ’ being particularly ingenious and 
unconventional. Here the first " choir" 
comprises two sopranos and bassoon; the 
second, two cornctts and bass; the third, two 
tenors and three trombones; and the fourth, 
alto, tenor, violin, flute and ttolone. Not only 
are the obvious possibilities of contrast be¬ 
tween such heterogeneous elements skilfully 
exploited, but in a beautiful progression at the 
words “ O lux beatissima" the complete 
combined ensemble is revealed to have 
sonorities of unsuspected richness and depth. 
An interesting application of this type of 
Italian cowolato style to essentially German 
material is to be found in * Wo Gott der Herr 
nicht bei uns halt ’. This is a treatment of a 
chorale by three “ choirs ”, each containing 
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a soprano voice, with accompaniment of lute, 
three viole da gamba and of three trombones 
respectively. The leading “ choir ” sings the 
separate clauses of the chorale, which are 
repeated and developed by the other two in 
turn. 

In the field of dramatic characterization 
there is much of value. The quaint ‘ Gesang 
dcr drei Manner im feurigen Ofcn ’ shows how 
resolutely Schiitz strives to bring the human 
element within the scope of the dramatic 
motel. * Ich bcschworc euch, ihr Tochter zu 
Jerusalem * provides him with a more promis¬ 
ing text (from his favourite Song of Songs), 
distributed effectively between upper voices in 
four parts on the one hand and lower voices in 
three on the other. Even more convincing is 
the sensitive 'Dialogo per la pascua’, *\Yeib, 
was weinest du ?’, closely linked to the similar 
passage in the * Historia der Auferstehung \ 
But above all stands the superb Dialogue of 
the Pharisee and the Publican, * Es gingen 
zweenc Menschcn hinauf \ This episode has 
an introductory narration, sung by two 
sopranos, and a concluding commentary for 
the full choir. Bass and tenor soloists represent 
the two protagonists, whose characters are un¬ 
erringly summarized in phrases of telling 
simplicity. There is no iastrumental support 
apart from the cominuo, and the means 
employed arc of the slightest, yet a complete 
picture of the scene is suggested to the hearer 
and the underlying psychology is clearly 
expressed. As so often in Schutz, the musical 
substance is so deceptively unpretentious as to 
obscure the subtle artistic sense by which it is 
controlled. 

Some opportunity for comparison is pro¬ 
vided by the two Christmas hymns, * Hodic 
Christus natus est ' (6-part) and * Heute ist 
Christen der Herr geboren ' (3-pari), though 
in fact little of significance emerges; both arc 
homophonic with clearly defined rhythms. In 
the polyphonic style of the ‘Cantiones sacrac* 
of 1625 one must note the attractive 6-part 
motet' Ich weiss, dass mein Erldser lebt ’ with 
its lirm opening statement and subsequent 
tone-painting. In addition there are a number 
of occasional pieces that do not add much to 
our knowledge of Schulz, except that he was 
not much concerned to cultivate a distinct¬ 
ively secular style ; an indication of this can be 
seen in the fact that * Syncharma musicum \ 
an effusive tribute to his patron, has as an 
alternative text a German version of Psalm 
CXXIV. But if the style shows little change, 
so also docs the standard ; Schutz did not 
adjust his creative effort according to the 
circumstances, however uninspiring they may 
have been. 

Schutz was a composer whose life spanned 
two epochs, the Renaissance and the Baroque, 
whose art linked two cultures, the German and 


the Italian, and whose mood ranged between 
the opposing poles of quiet intimacy and 
formal magnificence. The combination of 
these factors resulted in a musical personality 
of exceptional interest, in which the interplay 
of contrasting elements brought significant 
artistic consequences. Though he was recog¬ 
nized as the heir to Gabrieli’s rich heritage, 
Schutz never forsook his original ancestry, and 
in the midst of his most lavish displays of 
Italian ceremonial splendour may be found 
the influence of a steady, reflective Ger¬ 
man mind. Educated on Renaissance lines, 
he accepted enthusiastically the conflicting 
doctrine of the early Baroque, and then dis¬ 
covered he could find room for both systems in 
his musical philosophy, to their mutual advant¬ 
age. In his solo motets the subjective German 
approach reached its expression through an 
Italian style of declamation; when he em¬ 
ployed a host of voices and instruments to 
deliver an objective statement with all the 
weight of Venetian pomp, it was the warmth 
of German sincerity that added a final touch 
of conviction. Nor did the interaction of these 
varied tendencies breed eclecticism or in¬ 
decision in Schutz. One of the most impress¬ 
ive features of his style is the almost disturbing 
precision with which he expressed his musical 
thoughts. Since his ideas have had enduring 
significance, this characteristic lucidity may 
be taken as some guide to his stature. In 
an age of transition, to whose development 
Schutz contributed profoundly, the clarity of 
his imagination and the instinctive confidence 
with which so much of rare beauty was set 
down in themselves implied unusual distinc¬ 
tion. The enriching of those qualities by a 
creative impulse of surpassing calibre pro¬ 
claimed the great master. a. c. l. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

I. MANl’SCRim 

The main collections aie in Berlin. Breslau. Dresden. 
Joachimual. Cassel. Konigsberg. .Uegniu, Mazbugg 
and Uppsala. (For details in M.f.M., X\ III, and 
Eitner, Q.•!..). 

II. Works Published in Urziiuf' 

I. * II primo libro de madrigali de Henrico Sagitario 
Alcmanno' (Venice. 1611). Dedicated to 
Landgrave Moritz of Hesse-Casscl. Contains 
18 madrigals <1 5 and l dialog., a 8. C.I.. 9. 

а. ' Die Worte letus Syrach: Wohl detn. der ein 

tugendsam Weib hat * ( 1618). C.E. 14. 

3. Concerto in a parts (1618). 

4. * IN.dn.cn Davids sanipt eilichen MoSrten und 

Concerten mil acht und mehr Stimmen. nebensl 
a tide rn zweien Capellen dass dero etliche auf drei 
und vier Chor nach Beliebuiif grbraucht werden 
konnen, vvie auch mil beigefugten Basso Continuo 
vor die Orgel. tauten. Chitaron. ...’ ( Dresden. 
1619). Contains 26 Psalms. C.E. a- 3 . 

5. Psalm CXXXIII. for 8 voices with continuo. 

composed for his brother's wedding (Leipzig. 
1619). C.E. 14- 

б. * Syncharma Muiicum tribus Choris adornatum. 

. , .' A piiee de linMiiMn for the restoration 
of peace in Silesia (Breslau. 1621). C.E. 13. 

7. ' Historiadcr frohliclirn und sicgreishenAuferstehung 

misers einigrn Erlosers und Seligmachers Jesu 
Christi. In furstlichen Capellen oder Zimroem 
urn die Osierlichr zeit zu geistliclser Recreation 
fuglichen zu gebrauchen ’ (Dresden, 1623). 
An oratorio on the Resurrection of Christ. The 
title shows that it was intended as well for chamber 
performance as for the church. C.E. l. 

8. Elegy on the Death of ' Furstin Frau Sophia. 

Herzogin zu Sachsen *. Melody with continuo. 
Words by the Composer (Freiberg. 16*3). C.E. 18. 

9. ' Cautioner sacrae quatuor socum. cum Basso ad 

Organunt * (Freiberg, 1623). Contains 41 pieces 
a 4 with Latin words. C.E. 4. 
to. ' De vitae fugacitate. Aria quinque socum supra 
Batium Continuum * (Freiberg. 1625). A pUte 
de nteonilanee. C.E. 12. 

it. ' Ptalmen Davids, in Teutschc Reimen gebrachte 
dutch D. Cornelium Beekern ... nach eemeiner 
Contrapunctsart in 4 Stimmen gestellt . . .* 
(Freiberg. 1628). Contains 92 new melodies by 
Schuiz himself and 11 others harmonized bv him. 
An edition (Gustrow. 1640) was published for use 
in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. A later enlarged 
edition, with melodies for all the Psalms, appeared 
(Dresden. 1661). C.E. 16. 

12. ' Symphoniae sacrae . . . sariis vocibus ac Intiru- 

mentis accommodatae a 3. 4. 5. 6. Opus rcclesi- 
asticum secundum * (Venice. 1629)- Dedicated 
to the Elector of Saxony. Contains 20 settings of 
Latin texts. C.E. 5. 

13. * Das isl je gewisslich wahr.' A motet for 6 voices 

in memory of Johann Hermann Schein, d. 1631. 
Dedicated to Schein's widow and children 
(Dresden. 1631!. C.E. 12. 

14. * Enter Theil kleiner geistlichen Concerten. mit 1. 


2. 3. 4 und 3 Stimmen tammt beigefugten Basso 
Coot* (Leipzig. 1636). Contains 17 P««« 
German words. C.E. 6. 

13. ’ Musicahsche Exequien . . . mil 6. 8 und mel.r 
Stimmen zu gebrauchen ^ (Dresden. 1636;. 
Contains 3 funeral pieces. C.E. 12. 

16. * Anderer Theil kleiner geistlichen Concerten. mil 

l. 2. 3 . 4 und 3 Stimmen, sainmt beigefugten 
Basso Continuo vor die Orgel * (Dresden, 1639). 
Contains 31 pieces, texts Orman and Latin. 
C.L. 6. 

17. ' Symplioniarum saeramm Srcunda Pan . . . 

Deutsche Concerte mil 4. 3 namlich einer, 
two, dreieri Vocal- und zweien Instrumental- 
Stimmen... Opus Decimum' (Dresden, 1647). 
Urdu jted to Christian V of Denmark. Contains 
27 pieces. German words. C.E. 7 - 

18. * Damk lacd fur die hocherwiesene funtli.hr 

Gnadr in Weymar, 1647.’ C.E. 15. 

19. ' Musn alia ad Chorum sacrum. Geistliclie C-hor- 

Nlusik mit 3, 6. 7 Stimmen. brides Vocabler und 
Instrumenlaliirr ru gebrauchen . . . Opus bri¬ 
de. imum* (Dresden. 1648). Dedicated to the 
Burgomaster. &».. of Leipzig, out of respect for 
the choir of St. Thomas's School. Contains 29 
motets 10 German words. C.E. 8. 

20. ' Ssmphoniarum sacrarum lertia Pan. Deutsche 

Concerte mil 3. 6. 7 . 8 namlich 3. 4 . 5 . 6- Vocal- 

m. d zweien Imtrumental-Stimmen . . . Opus Duo- 
decimum* (Dresden. 1630). C.E. to-il. 

31. * Cantuum B. Simeonis.* German text of Nunc 
.limitin'. 2 settings for 6 voices. (Not perfectly 
preserved.' C.E. 12 . 

22 . * Zwolf geisili.be Crsar.gr a 4 Fur kleine Canto- 

reien. Opus Decimum Tertium' (Dresden, 

1637). CE. 12. 

23. ' Historia der Frruden- und Gnaden-reichen 

Ceburt Court und Marien Solinei, Jetu Christi 
. . . Voraliicr und Instrumentaliter in die Musik 
versetzt * (Dresden. 1664'.. A Christmas oratorio 
(imprrfertlv preserved). CE. 17. 


III. Works Untublisiiid in I.ihiiui 

1. 'Die Siebeii Worte unsen lifben Erlosen und 

Vligmachen Jesu Christi, so Er am Stamm des 
heiligen Kreures grsprochen. ganz beweclirh 
gesetzt . . .*. parts in manuscript preserved in 
the Library at tassel, discovered in 1833 by 
O. Ka.le and lint published in score and adapted 
for modern performance bv Carl Kiedel (Leipzig, 

2. ' Historia des Leidens und Sterbens unsen Herrens 

Jesu Christi ’ 

(«) Nach dent Lvangelisten St. Matlhaeus. 

(8) Nach St. Marcus. 

(c) Nach St. Lucas. 

(d) Nach St. Johannes. 

An older form of the St. John Passion exists in 
manuscript (1663I. Of the four Passions together 
there exists only a copv made bv J. Z. Gnindig in 
169c*. now in the Leipzig Municipal Library. 
C.E. 1. 

3. Various single motets and concerted pieces, enu¬ 

merated bv Eitner. M.f.M.. XVIII. 62, 67-70, 
and in Q.-L. 

4. Discovered by H. J. Moser: 

* Ach Herr, du Sohn Davids'. a 6 (Munic. Lib., 

Breslau). Breitkopf. 

* Ich bin die Aufentehung '. a 8 (Breslau). Peters. 

* Ich wrist, dais mein Erloser lebet ’. a 6. Baren- 

reiter. 

‘ Stehe auf. meine Freundin *. a 8 Breslau). 
Z.M.W.. XVII. 

* Machet die Tore weit a 8 (Lobau & Camenz). 

Peten. 

' Gutes und Barmherzigkeit *. a 6. Barenreiter. 

3. Discovered by Hans Engel: 

' Freuet euch mit mir*. T.T.Bar. (Caddel). 
Meneburger. 

’ Herr, hore mein Wort '.a 8 (tassel). Merse- 
burger. 

6. Discovered by Heinrich Spitta: 

* Deutsches Magnificat' a 8 (Grimena). Guben, 

also Britkopf. Barenreiter. 


1 The references at the end of each entry are to the 
volumes of the Collected Edition, ue section VI. 


IV. Works Lost 

1. * Dafhe.' Opera, performed at Torgau. 23 Apr. 
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1657. German text by Martin Opitz. after the 
original by Ottavio Rinuccini. 
a. A Ballet with dialogue and recitative, composed for 
the marriage of Johann Georg II of Saxony. 1638. 
Another Ballet. * Von Zusammenkunft und 
Wirkung: dcr VII Planetenexisting in MS, is 
conjccturally ascribed to Schutz in Eitner’s List, 
M.f.M., XVIII, 69. 

All Schiitz's manuscript remains at Dresden were 
destroyed by fire in 1760. The same fate befell 
in 1794 what he may have left in Copenhagen. 

V. DotBirt L Works 

Ballet. * Von Zusammenkunft und Wirkung der 
VII Planeten’. fount! in manuscript at Dresden 
(jer abott). 


VI. Compli-ii. Edition in Score 

Begun on the tercentenary of the composer's 
birthday. 1885. ‘Heinrich Schutz: Sammtliche 
Werke edited by Friedrich Chrvsantlrr and 
Philipp Spitta. published by Breilkopf & Martel. 
Leipzig. 18 vols. (1885-1927). 

Vol. 1 contains the * Resurrection ’ Oratorio, the 
Passion Music after the four Evangelists, the 
Seven Words from the Cross, and in an Appendix 
the impel feet Christmas Oratorio and the older 
t form of the Si. John Passion. 

Vuls. 2 and 3 contain the Psalms and Motels of 1619. 

Vol. 4 ‘ Cantinnes sacrae * (1625). 

Vol. ’ Symphoniae sacrae ’. pari i (1629*. 

Vol. b ’ Geistliche Concerte * (1636 and 1639). 

Vol. 7 ‘ Symphoniae sacrae ’. part ii (i6|7). 

Vol. 8 * Musiealia ad cliorum sacrum * (1648). 

Vol. 9 Italian Madrigals (1611). 

Vol*. 10 and 11 * Symphoniae sacrae ’. part iii 
(1630). 

Vol. 12 Motet*. Concertos. Madrigals and Arias, i. 
(containing No*. 1-13, 13 & 21 besides other 

things). 

'i P‘ ? lms XXIV. VIII. VII. LXXXV. 
C.XXV II & \\ and motets. 

Vol. 14 Do., iii. 14 Compositions, including Nos. 
1*3 oboit. 

Vol. 13 Do., iv. 12 Compositions, including Nos. 
i-O abet/. 

Vol. 16 Psalms for Becker's hymn-book. 

V°J- '? Historia von der Geburt Christi * (1664). 

Vol. 18 Motets, &e., v. 


VII. Modern Reprints 

These (in addition to Nos. III/4 and 3 above) are 
very numerous, and are to be found in the catalogues 
of Barcnrciter (who publish the editions of the 
Neue Schutzgcsellschaft). Peters. Schirmer (which 
includes Arthur Mendl's edition of * The Christmas 
Story ), Music Press. Novello. Curwen. Ac. 


Modern Transcriptions 

Notable among many which must exist in manu¬ 
script arc the complete * Cantioncs sacrae' and the 
Italian madrigals (Norman Stone. London) and ' The 
Resurrection ’ (Bach Cantata Club. Cambridge. Mass.). 

J. H. D. 

Set 4M Albert (II.. nephew A pupil). Chorale. 
David (J. N.. van. on theme). Oratorio, pp. 251-52. 
Passion Music, p. 577. 

SCHUURMAN, Frits (b. Nijmegen, 25 
June 1898). 

Dutch conductor. He studied composition 
and conducting at the Amsterdam Conserva¬ 
tory with Sam Dresden and Hendrik Andrics- 
scn - After passing the final examinations 
with distinction he continued his studies in 
counterpoint and composition for a year with 
Albert Roussel in Paris. He played the horn 
in various French orchestras and undertook 
a study tour through Europe, reluming to 
Holland as conductor of choirs and the 
Municipal Orchestra of Haarlem. In 1938 


he was appointed conductor-director of the 
Residentic-Orkest at The Hague, with which 
he undertook very successful tours to Belgium 
and France after the second world war. He 
also appeared as guest conductor in Budapest, 
Prague, Oslo, Helsingfors, Geneva and Mexico 
City as well as the principal centres in Holland 
and Belgium. He is especially popular in 
Paris, where he appeared nearly every year 
after the liberation, and he received the title 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour as a fervent 
champion of French music. He also taught 
at the Royal Conservatory of The Hague. 

In 1949 Schuurman moved to South Africa, 
to become the first permanent principal con¬ 
ductor of the Johannesburg City Orchestra 
following Albert Coates (who left at the end 
of 1946). He left Johannesburg in 1952 and 
was appointed to the staff of the S.A. College 
of Music at Cape Town. He is married to 
the violinist Maria Ncuss, a pupil of Scvdlk 
and Carl Flesch. 

Schuurman is a sincere and excellent 
musician, and his interpretations of Dutch 
and French music arc of especial significance. 

o. p. s. 

SCHUYT(Scutius), Cornelia Floriszoon 

(b. Leyden, 1557; d. Leyden, (buried 12J 
June 1616). 

Dutch organist and composer. Almost 
nothing is known of his life except that hi* 
father (Floris Corncliszoon) was inaugurated 
as Uadjsfxelman (carillonist and possibly town 
crier) on 30 Oct. 1560 and was organist at 
St. Peter’s Church (the university church), 
Leyden, from 1585 to 1601. The son was sent 
to Italy at the expense of the municipality 
to complete his studies. On his return he 
was appointed organist at the church in the 
Begijnhof ( btguinage . nunnery), and in 1601 
succeeded his father at St. Peter’s. 

He seems to have been a composer of stand¬ 
ing, under the Latin form of his name, 
Scutius, but all that arc now known of his 
compositions arc ‘ II prirno libro dc madrigali 
a 5 voci ’ (1600), • Madrigali nuptiali a 6 
voci ’ (1611) and * Pavanne ct galliardc a 6 
voci ... 

A collection of works, ' Nervi d’ Orfeo , 
published at Leyden in 1605, contains several 
pieces of which it is not known whether they 
were by Cornclis himself or by his father. 

II. A. 

SCHWAB, Felix. Ste Suevus, Felicianos. 

SCHWANDA (Weinberger). See Svanda. 

SCHWANENBERG (Schwanenberger), 
Johann Gottfried (b. Wolfcnbuttcl, 28 Dec. 
1740; d. Brunswick, 5 Apr. 1804). 

German composer. He studied in Italy, 
Chiefly under Hasse. and became court A aptU- 
meister at Brunswick in 1762. He composed 
operas, cantatas, symphonies, sonatas, etc. 

E. v. d. s. 



SCHWANENGESANG 


SCHWARZKOPF 


SCHWANENGESANG. Schubert’s last 
14 songs are known under this name, given to 
them by their publisher as representing the 
composer’s “ swan song They include 7 
settings of Rcllstab, 6 of Heine and one of 
Seidl', and the Heine songs are the only ones 
by Schubert to words by that poet. The idea 
that the Rcllstab and Heine songs should In- 
published as a set was the composer’s own. 
though he cannot have thought of them as a 
connected cycle; the title could not, of course, 
have occurred to him when he wrote the songs 
in 1828, under no apprehension of death. The 
setting of Seidl’s * Taubenpost ’ was casually 
included by the publisher, merely because it 
happened to be available. t. b. 

SCHWARBROOK, Thomas (b. ?; d ?). 
German 18th-century organ builder. He 
settled in London and was in the employ of 
Kenatus Harris. Early in the 18th century he 
left London to live at Warwick and built many 
noble instruments. His masterpiece was the 
organ of St. Michael’s, Coventry, built in 1733, 
which cost £1400. The latest mention of him 
is in 1752, when he improved the organ of 
Worcester Cathedral. Organ cases made by 
him still survive, e.g. at the Warwick and 
Uppingham parish churches. 

v. de p., adds. 

SCHWARTZ, Rudolf (b. Berlin, 20 Jan. 
1U59; d. Halle, 27 Apr. 1935). 

German music librarian and editor. He 
studied musical science in Berlin with Philipp 
Spitta and took the Ph.D. with a dissertation, 
’ H. L. Hasslcr unter dem Kinlluss der italie- 
nischen Madrigalislcn ’ (published in V.M.W., 
1893). From 1887 to 1897 Schwartz was con¬ 
ductor of a university choir at Grcifswald. In 
1901 he succeeded Emil Vogrl in the director¬ 
ship of the Musikbibliothek Peters at Leipzig 
and the editorship of the ‘ Jahrbuch Peters ’. 
In 1907 he was awarded the title of Professor. 
He was seventy when he retired from his post 
in the Musikbibliothek Peters, after a fruitful 
activity of twenty-eight years. 

In 1895 Schwartz compiled a general index 
of the V.M.W. and in 1910 he published the 
first volume of the Musikbibliothek Peters 
Catalogue in a revised edition. He wrote 
valuable studies for the V.M.W. (’ I)ic Frottolc 
im 15. Jahrhundert ’, 1886; ‘ Statius Oltho- 
vius', 1894) and the ‘Jahrbuch Peters (Das 
erste deutsche Oratorium’, 1898; ‘ Zur 

Gcschichtc dcs Taktschlagcns ’, 1907 ; ' Xoch- 
mals die Frottole im 15. Jahrhundert ’, 1925 ; 
* Zur Charakteristik Zellers ’, 1929, etc.). He 
also edited old music. 2 k. c. 

SCHWARTZENDORF, J. P. A. See 
Martini, Giovanni Paolo. 

SCHWARZ, Joseph ( b . Riga, 1880; d. 
Berlin, 10 Nov. 1926). 

1 For wpirjir lilies itt Scihiort. pp. yyvoi. 

1 DiNkMAir*. 
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Latvian baritone singer. Hr was a member 
of the Vienna Volksoper and later of the 
Berlin Court (afterwards State) Opera. He 
also sang in London and New York, both in 
German and Italian, and was particularly 
impressive as Rigoletto. K. B. 

SCHWARZ, Rudolf (6. Vienna, 29 Apr. 
• 9 ° 5 )- . . 

Austrian conductor. He studied music in 
Vienna as a pupil of Richard Robert and Hans 
Gil. In 1923 he was appointed conductor at 
the o|>era-house at Dussehlorf, which hr left in 
1927 for a similar post at Carlsruhe. Having 
given this up in 1933 and removed to Berlin, 
he became musical director of the Jewish 
Cultural Organization there in 1936, a 
function he managed to retain in spite of the 
growing Nazi hostility towards such institu¬ 
tions. In 1913. however, he was interned in a 
concentration camp, from which he was not 
released until the end of the second world war 
in 1945. lie then went to England and in 
1947 competed successfully for the appoint¬ 
ment as musical director to the Corporation of 
Bournemouth, lie reorganized and consider¬ 
ably enlarged the Bournemouth orchestra, 
which under him developed speedily into a 
full and competent symphony orchestra, well 
aide to carry out the varied and often am¬ 
bitious programmes chosen and conducted by 
Schwarz, who continued the traditional policy 
of enterprise enforced years ago, often in the 
face of considerable opposition, by Sir Dan 
Godfrey. More liberal municipal support 
enabled Schwarz to make remarkable im¬ 
provements in programme building, in the 
engagement of soloists and in the quality of 
performance in a musical organization that 
had long been outstanding among English 
pleasure resorts. That this support was 
readily given him, however, was in the first 
place due to his own superior abilities as an 
artist. 

In the autumn of 1951 Schwarz left Bourne¬ 
mouth, where lie was succeeded by Charles 
Groves, to take up the appointment of con¬ 
ductor of the City of Birmingham Symphony 
Orchestra, left vacant by the departure of 
George Weldon. E. B. 

Ste ilio Jacob (G.. <led. of Suite No. 3), 

SCHWARZKOPF, Elisabeth (b . Jarot- 

sthin, 9 Dec. 1915). 

German soprano singer. She studied sing¬ 
ing, viola, pianoforte and composition at the 
High School for Music in Berlin, making sing¬ 
ing her principal study under Maria Ivogiin. 
In 1938 she joined the Berlin Municipal Opera, 
but first made her reputation as a recitalist and 
oratorio singer, thus giving her talent a more 
solid musicianly foundation than is often pos¬ 
sible in a career devoted exclusively to the stage. 
Later she was engaged by the Vienna State 
Opera as coloratura soprano, to sing such parts 
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as Mozart’s Blonde, Rossini’s Rosina, Verdi’s 
Gilda and Strauss's Zerbinctta. But by the 
time she first appeared at the Salzburg Festival 
in 1947 she had changed over to lyric soprano 
parts, and it was in one of these, Mozart’s 
Donna Elvira, that she made her first appear¬ 
ance in London, at Covent Garden during the 
visit of the Vienna State Opera company in 
Sept. 1947. It was the impression she made on 
this occasion that led to her engagement as 
a guest artist by the Covent Garden Opera 
Trust, for which, beginning in the spring of 
1948, she sang in English Mozart's Pamina, 
Verdi’s Traviata and Strauss’s Sophie, adding 
to these by the autumn of the same year 
Puccini’s Mimi, Wagner’s Eva and Beet¬ 
hoven’s Marcellina. In the summer between 
she was again at Salzburg, singing the Countess 
in ‘ Figaro ’ and the soprano part in Brahms's 
Requiem. She has since sung mainly on the 
Continent and in 1951 appeared in the pro¬ 
duction of Stravinsky's * The Rake's Progress' 
at Venice. 

The art of Elisabeth Schwarzkopf is that of 
a subtle dramatic singer of considerable range 
and versatility. She makes a finished study of 
each part she presents, and in each she is an 
entirely different person, varying not only her 
acting, but even her style of singing so far as 
that is possible within her limitations. In 
girlish parts she can simulate ingenuousness 
without conveying any distressing impression 
of artistic inexperience, and where worldlincss 
is required she can suggest it without sacrific¬ 
ing poetry, though in such a scene as the last 
in ‘ Traviata ’ she is almost clinically realistic. 
She failed as an actress as Susanna in ‘ Figaro’. 
The quality of her voice is of the first order, 
sweet and rich, and her range, both of ex¬ 
pression and compass, is considerable. Like 
that of all German-trained operatic singers of 
the 20th century, her delivery is heavily 
inflected and thus somewhat deficient in con¬ 
sistency of tone and breadth of phrase for music 
calling for these virtues: intelligent interpre¬ 
tation of dramatic values rather than passion¬ 
ate feeling for purely musical quality arc her 
strongest points, as they arc those of her 
colleagues; and one may be sure that oir the 
stage she would make more of Wolf than of 
Schubert, for example. But she overcomes the 
shortcomings of her school and exploits its 
advantages better than most singers of her class 
and of her generation. Her English at Covent 
Garden was not faultless, but it showed a 
certain sense of responsibility and a willingness 
to admit that, well sung, the language can be 
beautiful. E - 

SCHWEBUNG (Ger. = vibrato). Sr* Or¬ 
naments, B (ii). _ 

SCHWEIGSAME FRAU, DIE. Opera 
in 3 acts by Richard Strauss. Libretto by 
Stefan Zweig, based on Ben Jonson's play 


‘Epicoene’. Prod. Dresden, State Opera, 24 
June 1935. 1st perf. abroad, Zurich, 16 May 

9 SCHWEITZELSPERG(ER). See Schwei- 

ZELSPERG. 

SCHWEITZER, Albert (b . Kaysersberg, 
Upper Alsace, 14 Jan. 1875). 

Alsatian organist and writer on music, 
equally famous as a theologian and medical 
missionary. He studied the organ both at 
Strasbourg and with Widor in Paris, together 
with theology and medicine; but, contrary to 
the usual practice of those who have made a 
name in music, art did not in his case hinder 
the pursuit of the learned professions. He 
was lecturer in theology in the University of 
Strasbourg in 1902-12, and if one interest may 
be said to have absorbed him more than others 
it was his work as a medical missionary in 
equatorial Africa, where he lived and worked 
for many years. It was in the Congo that he 
began his work on J. S. Bach. ‘Jean S6bastien 
Bach, le musicien-po^te ’ was published in 
Paris in 1905 and expanded in a subsequent 
German edition (Leipzig, 1908). The latter 
was translated into English by Ernest Newman. 
The emphasis laid on Bach’s realism and his 
use of type figures of melody to illustrate ideas 
was an individual contribution to the study 
of Bach's aesthetic standpoint, and Schweitzer 
has probably been more quoted than any 
authority since Spitta, though his theories are 
by no means universally accepted. 1 

Schweitzer engaged with Widor in an 
edition of Bach's organ works, was organist of 
the Soci«t«J. S. Bach in Paris, which he helped 
to found, and in 1922, after more than four 
years in Africa, he gave a number of organ 
recitals in European cities, devoting the pro¬ 
ceeds to the medical mission which he had 
established in Africa. 

The full story of Schweitzer's career is told 
in an autobiographical volume published at 
Leipzig in 1931 and issued in English two years 
later. It shows in a remarkable manner the 

consistency with which the several str *n<** 01 
Schweitzer’s intellectual and active 1 ”C arc 
woven together by his single-minded spiritual 
purpose. Ever since his determination that 
from the age of thirty onwards he would devote 
his energies to the direct service of humanity, 
his pursuit of that purpose remained un¬ 
wavering. He gave up his post as prmcipal 
of the Theological College of St. 
entered it as a student and took h,s medical 
degree, spent some time in Pans Studyig 
tropical medicine, and m 1913 c ° 
funds for the establishment of a small ho.^ 
pital at Lambareni. 


pitai at There hc .^c 

worked for four years until mterruptedby the 
of iQia-18. He was able to reopen his 


mission in’19^4° and'the'worlTwas thcn carried 
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on continuously, though Schweitzer was able 
to spend long periods in Europe lecturing and 
undertaking tours of organ recitals. He 
received the Nobel Prize in 1952. h. C. c. 
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SCHWEITZER, Anton ( 4 . Coburg, (bapt. 
6 June) 1735; d. Gotha, 23 Nov. 1787)- 
German conductor and composer. He 
received his musical education at the expense 
of the Duke of Coburg, who sent him to 
Kleinkneclit at Bayreuth. Having completed 
his studies he went to llildburghausen as 
CaptUmtisUr to the court and conductor of 
Seyler’s theatrical company. After further 
studies in Italy he became musical director 
to the Ducal Theatre at Weimar. He pro¬ 
duced on 18 Jan. 1770 a prologue in one act 
with arias, ' Elysium at Hanover in celebra¬ 
tion of Queen Charlotte’s birthday. It was 
given at Hamburg in July of the same year and 
later on other German stages, as well as in St. 
Petersburg (1776) and Riga (1784). A three- 
act opera, ' Die Dorfgala to a libretto by 
Friedrich Wilhelm Gottcr, was produced at 
the Weimar court theatre on 30 June 1772. 
This also had some success elsewhere in Ger¬ 
many and in St. Petersburg. More important, 
especially from a literary point of view, since 
the libretto was by Wicland, was ’ Alccste *, 
which came out at the same theatre on 28 
May 1773. It was intended to make a first 
step towards opera on a grand scale in Ger¬ 
man, and C. H. Schmid, in ‘ Chronologic dcs 
dcutschcn Theaters’ (1775), described it as 
“ the first piece on our stage in Metastasio’s 
manner A vocal score was published in 
1774 an< * a full score in 1779, and before the 
latter date it had been given at several 
German theatres, as well as in concert form 
at Danzig. 

When the Weimar theatre was burnt down 
in 1774 Schweitzer went to the court of Gotha, 
where he succeeded J. A. (Georg) Benda on 
the latter’s departure for Hamburg in 1778. 
His last opera, for which Wicland had again 


supplied the libretto, ‘ Rosamund ', was 
ready for production at Mannheim on 11 
Jan. 1778, but this was suspended because of 
the departure of the Elector Carl Theodor to 
Munich as successor as Elector of Bavaria to 
Maximilian Joseph, who had died in Dec. 
1777. The delayed production at last took 
place on 20 Jan. 1780; but interest in German 
opera had by that time died down consider¬ 
ably at Mannheim after the transfer of the 
court; after four performances the work 
was withdrawn, and no other theatre took it 
up. 

Schweitzer’s operas were less successful than 
his more simple and popular Singipitle, in 
which genre he was in the front rank, and 
thanks to which his contemporaries mis- 
guidcdly placed him al»ove Gluck. But 
Mozart appreciated ‘ Rosamund with reser¬ 
vations, if not ' Alccste ’; he wrote to his 
father from Mannheim on 3 Dec. 1777: 

There are tome very beautiful [Stages in (bis new 
opr»a anti I do no! doubt that il will be a real succrst. 
His’ Alceste \ which is not half at fine at ‘ Kotamiind|e) *, 
wat very impular. ... It no longer makes to strong an 
impression on people wlio are only carried away by 
novelty. 

But on 18 Dec. his mother wrote to her 
husband: 

Wolfgang doc. not like it at all. He tays there is 
noil,11,1; natural about it. that it it all exaggerated and 
that it n not composed to twit the singers. 

And on 11 Sept. 1778 Mozart himself says: 

Yet, unhappy indeed it the tmger, male or female, 
who fallt Hilo Schweitzer's hand*, for at long as he lives 
be will never learn how to write for the voice! 

A. L. 

St* mlf Benda (3. ’ Alceste ’). Hiller (J. A., addt. to 
‘ Elysium'). 

SCHWEIZELSPERG Kaspar Kasimir 

( 4 . prob. Rosenheim, Bavaria, 3 Dec. 1668; 

d. ?). 

German composer. Nothing is known 
about his early years. He married at Stutt¬ 
gart in 1706, was at Ansbach in 1708, from 
1714 to 1717 court conductor to the Margrave 
of Baden at Durlach and is last heard of as 
head of a travelling opera company at 
Nuremberg in 1719. 

For the court of Durlach Schweizelspcrg 
wrote about six operas, one of which, ‘ Lu- 
cretia die kcuschr Romcrin ' 4 (1714) has been 
preserved. It was described in detail by L. 
Schiedermair (then the owner of the score) in 
the Quarterly Magazine of the I.M.S., Year 
XIV, Pt. 3 (1913). Since then printed parts 
of the overture have been found at the 
University Library- of Rostock. According to 
Walther's ’ Musikalisches Lcxikon ’ 6 over¬ 
tures by Schweizelspcrg were published at 
Augsburg. A . l. 


'The spelling of the dime varies: Schweizersperg. 
ocnwni/elsperg. SehweiUelsperger. &c. 

, ™ ,hf ,,,le °£ °i r l,b,e “°: MS score is 

entitled Die romanuche Lucretia 
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SCHWEIZERFAMILIE, DIE (Opera). 
See Weigl. 

SCHWEMMER, Heinrich (b . Gumberts- 
hausen, Franconia, 28 Mar. 1621 ; d. Nurem¬ 
berg, 26 May 1696). 

German singer and composer. In his 
younger years war and the pestilence obliged 
his family to seek refuge at Weimar, then at 
Coburg. According to Gerber he first visited 
Nuremberg in 1641 as a pupil of the St. Scbald 
School and received his musical instruction 
from the organist Johann Erasmus Kinder- 
mann. But the first documentary evidence 
we have of his presence at Nuremberg is in 
connection with a great musical festival 
and banquet held there in 1649, in honour of 
the Swedish field-marshal, after the Peace of 
Westphalia. Schwemmer appears among the 
singers on that occasion, though not yet hold¬ 
ing any appointment. 

The year 1650 is the date of his first appoint¬ 
ment at Nuremberg as an assistant master at 
the St. Laurence School. In 1656 he is de¬ 
scribed as Director Chori musici at the Church 
of Our Lady, a post he seems to have retained 
till his death. He was recognized as the best 
musical teacher at Nuremberg, and the most 
distinguished of later Nuremberg musicians, 
such as Pachelbel, Johann Kricger and 
Baltasar Schmidt, were his pupils. 

Schwemmer was the musician most sought 
after for such occasional compositions as 
wedding and funeral anthems. Q.-L. enu¬ 
merates twenty of such works for voices and 
instruments. He was also the composer of 
a large number of melodies for the various 
Nuremberg hymn-books of the time. In 
D.T.B., II, vi there is printed for the first 
time an Easter motet by him for voices and 
instruments, which is characterized by much 
of the Handelian simplicity and directness of 
choral effect. Only a few other church works 
by him remain in manuscript. j. n. m. 

SCHWENCKE. German family of musi¬ 
cians. 

(1) Johann Gottlieb Schwencke ( b . 

Breitenau, Saxony, 11 Aug. 1744; d. Ham¬ 
burg, 7 Dec. 1823), bassoonist and composer. 
He became a Ralsmusikus at Hamburg. 

(2) Christian Friedrich Gottlieb 
Schwencke ( 6 . Wachenhausen, Harz, 30 
Aug. 1767; d. Hamburg, 27 Oct. 1822), 
harpsichordist, composer, mathematician and 
musical editor, son of the preceding. He early 
became a proficient clavier player and ap¬ 
peared in public at Hamburg in a concerto by 
his father in 1779, when eleven and a half years 
old. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach was instru¬ 
mental in getting him sent to Berlin (1782), 
where he studied under Kimbergcr. He tried 
for an organist’s post at Hamburg in 1783, 
but was unsuccessful, although C. P. E. Bach 
was a judge. In 1787-88 he studied at the 


Universities of Leipzig and Halle, and after 
the dispute which followed on C. P. E. Bach’s 
death in 1788 Schwcnke was appointed to 
succeed him as town cantor. As a composer 
he was important for the stress he laid on good 
accentuation. He wrote music for various 
plays produced at Hamburg and set Klop- 
stock’s 4 Vatcrunser ’ and 4 Der Frohsinn ’ to 
music. He was a friend of the poet’s. He is 
also mentioned as the composer in Friedrich 
Raupach’s libretto of 4 Theseus auf Krcta ’, 
published in 1791, but it is not known whether 
this lyric drama was ever produced. Various 
cantatas for solo voices and chorus, with 
orchestra, 6 organ fugues, a Concerto for oboe 
and clavier sonatas arc among his works. 

Schwencke was bold enough to rescore 
Handel’s 4 Messiah ’ and Bach’s B minor Mass; 
also to insert an extra bar in the first (C major) 
Prelude of Bach’s 4 Well-tempered Clavier ’ 
which he supplied to Nigeli of Zurich for his 
edition of 1800-1. This is worth preserving as 
an editorial curiosity : 
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It was retained, no doubt in all good faith, by 
Czerny, by S. Wesley and C. Horn (edition of 
1810-13) a nd several others; it was even 
included by Gounod in his 4 Meditation ’ on 
the Prelude. 

( 3 ) Johann Friedrich Schwencke (b- 

Hamburg, 30 Apr. 1792; d. Hamburg, 28 
Sept. 1852), organist, cellist, clarinettist and 
composer, son of the preceding. He was 
appointed organist of St. Nicholas Church, 
Hamburg, in 1829, composed cantatas with 
organ accompaniment, a Septet for 5 cellos, 
double bass and drums, etc., made chorale 
arrangements for the organ and orchestrated 
Beethoven’s 4 Adelaide ’ and 4 Wachtelschlag , 
among other things. 

(4) Karl Schwencke ( b . Hamburg, 7 Mar - 
1707 ; d. ?), pianist and composer, brother o» 
the preceding. He published three sonatas for 
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pianoforte duet, one for violin and pianoforte, 
and had a Symphony performed at the Paris 
Conservatoire in 1843, and at Hamburg. 
After 1870, when he lived near Vienna, all 
trace of him is lost. 

(5) Friedrich Gottlieb Schwencke (b. 

Hamburg, 15 Dec. 1823; d. Hamburg, 11 
June 1896), pianist, organist and composer, 
nephew of the preceding, son of (3). He was 
his father’s pupil and succeeded him as organ¬ 
ist at St. Nicholas Church, Hamburg. He 
appeared with success as pianist and organist 
in Paris (1855) and elsewhere. Two Fan¬ 
tasies for organ, trumpet, trombones and 
drums are his most important compositions. 
He rc-ediled his father’s collection of chorales 
and wrote preludes to them. 

j. a. p.-m., rev. 

S C II W E R K E, Irving (A. Appleton, 
Wisconsin, 21 July 1893). 

American critic and lecturer. He studied at 
the Universities of Wisconsin and Madrid, also 
with famous musicians in various European 
countries, and lived in Paris for twenty-five 
years os corresponding critic for American, 
English and Italian papers. He has lectured 
widely in the U.S.A. and in five languages in 
Europe, and his books include ' Kings Jazz 
and David ’, ' Alexandre Tansman : com¬ 
positeur polonais' and * Views and Inter¬ 
views’. He was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour in 1951 - e. h. 

SCHWIEGEL. Sec Organ Stops. 

SCHWINDEL (Schwindl), Friedrich (b. 
Amsterdam, 3 May 1737; d. Carlsruhr, 7 
Aug. 1786). 

Dutch violinist, flautist, harpsichordist and 
composer. Nothing is known of his early life, 
but his name indicates that he was of German 
descent. He made a tour, during which he 
visited Paris and London, in 1765, winning 
high opinions both as executant and composer 
wherever he went. In 1770 he was at The 
Hague, where Burney met him and where 
he brought out two French opiiai-tomiqun, 

' L’Astronomc, ou L’Heurcux Moment' and 
' La Soiree dcs boulevards'. Six years later he 
started a music school at Geneva, later going to 
Lausanne. An appointment as private musician 
to the Margrave of Baden took him eventually 
to Carlsruhe; but on the way there he stayed 
for some time at Mulhouse, where he produced 
the two Singifiiele ' Die drei Pachtcr ' (1778) 
and ' Das Liebcsgrab ’ (1779). At Carlsruhe 
he acquired the title of Markgrajlich badiuhtr 
KoniertmtisUr. 

Among his other works arc several sym¬ 
phonies and string quartets, as well as a 
number of vocal ducts then popular in London, 
but published by Hummel of Amsterdam. A 
Mass in E minor for voices and orchestra was 
not published, and the manuscript is now at 
Milan. His style is light and not very original, 
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owing everything to the contemporary Mann¬ 
heim school, which probably accounts for the 
popularity he enjoyed in his lifetime. 11. a. 

Scbwob, Marcel. Sit Pitm' incut, in. i»t j play 
inmbiiuni; * Cioiudr dc> enfanii«anuia>. 

SCHYMBERG, Hj6rdi» (Gunborg) ( b . 

Alno, Vastcruorrlarids Ian, 24 Apr. 1909). 

Swedish soprano singer. She was first 
heard in 192b on the Swedish radio. After 
studying with Britta von Vrgrsack in 1929 
and at the Royal Opera School in 1932, she 
made her dri»ut at the Royal Theatre, Stock¬ 
holm, in 1934 as Bertha in * La I'oupce de 
Nuremberg ’, Solvcig, Blonde and Mimi, 
and has been engaged there since 1935. She 
has sung at concerts in Sweden, and in 
Copenhagen in 1935, Oslo in 1940, Goteborg 
and Helsingfors in 1941. She is considered 
the finest lyric soprano and actress in Sweden, 
and lier voice is cs|>ecially suited t«» coloratura 
parts such as Fiordiligi (' Cosi fan tuttc '), 
Zcrbinctu (‘ Ariadne auf Naxos’), Guile- 
rnette (‘ L’Avocat Patclin ’) and Serpina 
(* La serva padrona '). She has also sung 
Yolkhova (‘ Sadkothe forest-bird in 
' Siegfried ' and Anemotis in L.-E. Larsson's 
• Prinsessan av Cypcrn ’. In 1943 she was 
appointed singer to the court. In 1951 slit- 
appeared at Govern Garden in London. 

K. i». 

Bun. — K001/1 n Kajia. * IIjomJu Schvmberg * (* Muuk- 

vaildrn \ 1945. N«. a. PP- 

SCHYTTE, Ludvig (Theodor) (b . Aar¬ 
hus, Jutland. 28 Apr. 1848; d. Berlin, 10 Nov. 

1909)-. 

Danish pianist and composer. He was 
originally a chemist, but gave up that business 
for music in 1870, when he studied the piano¬ 
forte under Anton Ree and Edmund Neupert. 
and composition with Gcbauer and Gadc, 
finally going to Taubert in Berlin and Liszt at 
Weimar. He had one of the advanced piano¬ 
forte classes in HorAk’s Academy in V ienna in 
1887-88 and subsequently lived there as a 
player, composer and teacher. 

A very large number of graceful and effective 
compositions for pianoforte testified to Schytte’s 
industry, and many became widely popular, 
such as Op. 22,' Naturstimmungcn ’, Op. 30, 

' Pantomitnen ’ for pianoforte duct. Op. 53. 
Sonata. A pianoforte Concerto is Op. 28, 
and among his many songs a cycle, * Die Ver- 
lassene ', deserves mention. A comic opera. 

’ Fahrendcs Volk was not performed ; but 
' Hero', a monodrama, was given in Copen¬ 
hagen on 25 Sept. 1898 and an operetta, ‘ Der 
Maineluk in Vienna in 1903. 

His brother, Henrik W’issing Schvttc ( b. 
Aarhus. 4 May 1827; d. Copenhagen, 22 
Feb. 1909), was a cellist, music critic to several 
Danish papers and editor of * Musikbladet ' 
(1884-93) and of a * Nordisk Musiklcxikon ', 
a Danish translation of Riemann with some 
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additions (1888-92, supplement 1906). 

j. a. f.-m., adds. 

SCIGALSKI, Franciszek (4 . ?; d. ?, e. 

1850). 

Polish organist and composer. He worked 
at Poznari and wrote masses, a ‘ Veni Creator ’ 
and a 1 Symphonia grande c. r. ii. 

SCIOLTO (Ital. [or con scioltezza] - fluent, 
free, unfettered). A direction asking for an 
easy, somewhat loose and flexible delivery of 
a musical passage. It has also been used to 
indicate a composition in a free style ( e.g . 
fuga sciotla), but that is not the Italian sense of 
the term. E . B . 

SCIPIONE (Opera). See Zeno. 

SCIPIONE AFRICANO (Opera). See 
Cavalli. 

SCIPIONE NELLE SPAGNE (Opera). 
See Zeno. 

SCIROLI, Gregorio (4 . Naples, 6 Dec. 

1725; d. ?). 

Italian composer. He studied at Naples, 
was a teacher at the Conservatory of Palermo 
about 1749 and in 1752 in the service of the 
Prince of Bisignano. Between 1747-68 he 
wrote more than 20 operas for the principal 
Italian theatres, chiefly for Naples and Venice. 
The score of his ‘ Mcrope ' (Milan, 1761) has 
been preserved. According to F<?tis 6 Trios by 
him were published in Paris in 1770, but no 
copy seems to be known. In fact there is no 
trace ofSciroli after 1768, when his last known 
opera, * Le nozze in campagna ’ (libretto by 
Goldoni), was performed at Venice, and if he 
really died “ about 1793 ”, as stated by some 
authorities, he must have lived for twenty-five 
years in complete obscurity. a. l. 

SCOBEDO, Bartolomeo. See Escobedo. 

SCOLA, Adamo ( 4 . ?; d. ?). 

Italian 18th-century musician. Nothing is 
known of his career in Italy, but he was well 
known in London as " Musick Master, Vine 
Street, near Swallow Street, Piccadilly, over 
against the Brcwhousc ”. He advertised on 
3 Feb. 1739 (• The Country Journal ’): 

Essercizi per Gravicembalo. Being 30 Sonata* for the 
Harpsichord. in 110 large Folio Page*, finely Engraved 
in big Note*, from the Original* of Domenico Scarlatti. 

. . . To be *ol«l by Mr. Adamo Scola. Mu*ick Master 
in Vine Street. . . . Price Two Guinea*. 

Beware of incorrect printed Editions, a Scandal in 
thi* great Nation, and let not it* fundamental Principle* 
of Liberty and Property be abus'd by vile Worm* that 
gnaw the Fruit of others ingenious Labour and Expence. 

Scola was also the editor of the work 
published by Walsh, ‘ Venetian Ballads Com¬ 
pos’d by Sig r - Hasse And all the Celebrated 
Italian Masters’, in 3 volumes, 1742-48, 
which has a dedication page : 

Raccolta di Gondoliere, &c.. dedicata all* eccelienza 
di Carlo Sackvill Conte di Middlesex dal *uo umilis*imo 
et obbhgatissimo Servo Adamo Scola . . . 

Scola was a Governor of the Decayed 
Musicians Fund (afterwards the Royal Society 
of Musicians) in 1744 and doubtless related 
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to Scola, violoncellist (1784) and Scola, 
violist (1776), who are both mentioned by 
Pohl. 1 The former appears, as “ Mr. Scola, 
violoncellist ”, in Burney’s list of players for 
the Handel Commemoration of 1784. 

w. c. s. 

SCOLA DE’ GELOSI, LA (Opera). See 
Salieri. 

SCOLA DE’ MARITATI, LA (Opera). 
See Martin y Soler. 

SCOLARI, Giuseppe ( 4 . Vicenza, 1720; 
d. ? Venice, 30 July 1769). 

Italian composer. Most of his life he seems 
to have spent at Venice, but in 1750 he was at 
Barcelona, and in 1761 he once more visited 
Spain, as well as Portugal. Scolari is known 
only as a composer of operas, of which he 
wrote more than 30, several with Carlo 
Goldoni as librettist. To his connection with 
this most ingenious inventor of comic-opera 
plots in 18th-century Italy Scolari owed his 
greatest successes, ‘ La cascina ’ (Venice, 

1 756 )» ‘ I-a conversazione ’ (Venice, 1758) and 
several others performed in and outside Italy. 
In London * La cascina ’ was given on 8 Jan. 

1 763, under the direction of J. C. Bach, who 
wrote a new overture for it and probably 
inserted airs by himself and other composers. 
Exceptionally, the usual ‘ Favourite Songs ’ 
were not published in London ; but according 
to W. H. Grattan Flood the music of * La 
cascina ’ had been printed by Benjamin 
Rhames at Dublin in 1761 (where the opera 
was performed on 19 Dec. of that year). 

a. L. 

SCONE CHOIRBOOK. The largest and 
most important source for Scottish music in 
the 16th century. The manuscript was for 
many years in the possession of the composer 
Robert Carver, one of the canons of Scone 
Abbey in Perthshire, and it subsequently 
passed into private hands. It is now in Edin¬ 
burgh, in the National Library of Scotland, 
where it forms part of the collection known as 
the Advocates’ Library (pressmark 5/1/15)* 
The paper is of Breton provenance, and the 
rough but striking illuminated initials arc in 
red or blue, the former colour being reserved 
for a number of sketches of a human profile 
found here and there throughout the manu¬ 
script. The title stamped on the spine — 

‘ Antiphonarium ’ — is no more a misnomer 
than ‘ Antiphonarium Mcdiceum ’ x , for the 
repertory includes two extensive settings of the 
pseudo-antiphon * Salve Regina ’, together 
with many other motets based on liturgical 
and pious non-liturgical texts. 

The music itself is no more exclusively 
Scottish than that of the so-called Dunkeld 
part-books * where a composition by Josquin 

1 * Mozart and Haydn in London \ II. 37 «- 
* Florence. Biblioteca Medicea-Laurcnt1a11a. plut.29. «• 

» Now in the library of Edinburgh University. 
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des Pr6s is to be found. So, in the Scone 
manuscript, there are two motets by Robert 
Fayrfax and a Mass (‘ L’homme arm* ’) by 
Dufay — “ duffa vocatur ”, as the scribe has 
it. The influence of these foreigners upon 
Carver's own technique and style is by no 
means inconsiderable: he himself wrote a 
Mass on the same cantus firmus as the one 
chosen by Dufay, though he did not, as some 
have stated, use the song * Westron Wynde ’ 
in this way. It is true that the 3-part Mass 
(No. 24 in the list following) begins somewhat 
like the theme which Taverner, Tye and 
Shepherd made famous, but the resemblance 
is no more than a fleeting one, and the com¬ 
position is in any case not signed by Carver 
himself. 

Some of the compositions arc defective by 
reason of a missing or damaged folio, and are 
marked d ; others are fragmentary- and have 
been omitted. Single folios of Nos. 22, 23 and 
24 were misplaced by the binder, and No. 4 
appears in incomplete form towards the end 
of the manuscript. There is no foliation. 


-Vo. j Tilt 

Vmtt 

Compour 

! Vm pro or sancti many ret 

6 


I 2. Miserere 

4 


3 - d Mass dated 1346 

4 

Carver 

4. O bone Jevu 

19 

Carver 

1 3 - i Mm* 

4 


6. Mam (L’homme arm*) 

4 

1 (Dufay) 

1 7 . dSUu 

8. Mass (L'lsommr arm#) 

4 


4 

Carver 

9. Gaude Bore virginali 

3 

Carver 

10. Mass iDum sacrum my- 

sterium) 

IO | 

Carver 

11. d Mass 


Carver 

l*. Magnificat 

3 


13. Magnificat 

4 


14. Magnificat 

3 


15. Magnificat 

4 


16. Magnificat 

3 | 

(Lambci 

; 17. d Magnificat 

3 1 


1 18. Salve regina 

3 1 


1 19. d Salve regina 

4 


20. Invcnerunt me custodes 

3 


1 21. Kterne laudis Idium 

3 

(Fayrfax; 

22. | Ave dei patris filia 

3 1 

I asrfax) 

23. Mass 

3 1 

C'arser 

24. | Mass 

3 


25. d Ave gloriosa virginum 
regina 

5 



d. w. s. 

Sff also Carver (Robert). 

SCONTRINO, Antonio (b . Trapani, 
Sicily, 17 May 1850; d. Florence, 7 Jan. 
1922). 

Italian double-bass player and composer. 
His father, a carpenter by trade, was an ardent 
lover of music, playing the violin and guitar 
as well as singing, and constructing violins, 
guitars, cellos, double basses and even piano¬ 
fortes. With his children and brothers this 
keen amateur formed an orchestra in which, 
at the age of seven, Antonio was persuaded to 
take part as double bass, playing on a cello 
adapted for the purpose and provided with 
three strings only. 


In 1861 he took up music in earnest and 
entered the Palermo Conservatory to study 
the instrument which chance, rather than 
choice, had made his own. For harmony he 
was a pupil of Luigi Alfano and for counter¬ 
point and composition of Platania, the director 
of the institution. In 1870 he left the Con¬ 
servatory and toured as a virtuoso on the 
double bass throughout southern Italy; in 
the following year he obtained the libretto of 
an opera from Leopoldo Marenco, but the 
work, * Matelda ’, was not produced until 
1879. 

Aided by a grant from the municipality and 
province of Trapani, Scontrino went in 1872 
to Munich, where for two years he studied 
German music. In 1874 he went to England 
as a member of Mapleson’s orchestra and 
afterwards settled at Milan as a teacher of 
instrumental, vocal and theoretical music. In 
1891 he was appointed professor of counter¬ 
point and composition in the Palermo Con¬ 
servatory, and in 1892 a similar professorship 
was gained by him in competition, at the 
Reale Istituto Musiralc of Florence. 

Scontrino's works include five operas: 

‘ Matelda 4 acts (Milan, Teatro dal Vermc, 
1879); * *1 progettista 1 act (Rome, 1882); 

' Sortilegio’, 3 acts (Turin, 1882); * Grin- 
goire ', 1 act, on Theodore de Danville's play 
(Milan, 1890); * Cortigiana ’, 4 acts (Milan, 
1896). Among his orchestral compositions 
are an overture to Marenco's * Cleeste ’, in¬ 
cidental music for I)' Annunzio's ‘ Francesca 
da Rimini', a * Sinfonia marinesca ’ and 
' Sinfonia romantica '. Three string quartets 
and a prelude and fugue for the same instru¬ 
ments, various pieces for violin, cello and 
double bass, and several sets of pianoforte 
pieces are among his instrumental works. His 
songs, which number about fifty, include two 
cycles, ' La Vie interieure'. to words by Sully- 
Prud’homme, and ‘ Intima vita ', to words by 
E. Panzacchi. An ‘ O Salutaris' and * Salve 
Regina ' for two voices with organ, a motet, 
Tota pulera',for vocal quartet,and a ‘Gloria’, 
an eight-part fugue lor solo voices, arc his 
sacred compositions. j. a. f.-m. 

B»l.— 1 ' Antonio Scontrino nella viu e nell’ arte’ 

(Trapani. 1935). 

SCORDATURA (Ital. — mis-tuning). A 
term used to designate some abnormal tunings 
of string instruments which are occasionally 
employed to produce particular effects. 

The Kordaiura originated in the lute and 
viol, which were tuned in various ways to suit 
the key of the music. The six lute strings 
being commonly tuned by fourths, with one 
third in the middle, the third was shifted as 
occasion required, and an additional third or 
a fifth was introduced elsewhere, so as to 
yield on the open strings as many harmonics 
as possible; in old lute music the proper 
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tuning is indicated at the beginning of the 
piece. This practice survives in the guitar. 



The normal tuning being as at (a), very 
striking effects in the key of E major, for 
instance, may Ik- produced by tuning the in¬ 
strument as at ( b ). The scordatum is also fairly 
often employed on the violin, (t) The tuning 
(c) on that instrument is extremely favourable 
to simplicity of fingering in the key of A. It 
is employed by Tartini in one of his solos and 
by Castrucci in a well-known fugue: its effect 
is noisy and monotonous. It is frequently 
employed by Scots reel-players and in their 
bands has a singularly rousing effect. The 
following strain from * Kilrack's Reel * is to 
be read by the player as if tuned in the 
ordinary way, so that the first phrase sounds 
in the key of A : 



The reel called ' Appin Mouse * and the 
lively strathspey called 4 Anthony Murray’s 
Reel ' arc played in the same tuning. (2) The 
tuning (d) employed by Biber is a modification 
of (c), a fourth being substituted for a fifth on 
the first string; and (3) the tuning (e), also 
employed by Biber, is a similar modification 
of the normal tuning by fifths. In these 
tunings the viol fingering must be used on the 
first strings. 1 (4) The tuning (/), employed 
by Nardini in his * Enigmatic Sonata *, is the 
reverse of the last, being a combination of the 
common tuning for the first two strings with 
the viol tuning in the lower ones. (5) The 
tuning (*) is employed by Barbclla in his 

• Serenade ' and by Cainpagnoli in his 

* Notturno ', to imitate the viola d* amorc, 
from the four middle strings of which it is 
copied. Thick first and second strings should 
be used and the mute put on. The effect is 
singularly pleasing; but the G and A on the 
second string arc flat and dull. 



(6) The tuning (h), employed by Lolli, is the 
normal tuning except the fourth string, which 

1 On Bibers w ot the ho, datura in the eleventh sonata 
(reprinted in D.T.O.. XII, 2) u* 
Z.I.M.G., VIII, 471, and IX. 29 (both 1907). 


is tuned an octave below the third. If a very 
stout fourth string is used, a good bass accom¬ 
paniment is thus obtainable. 

Such are a few of the abnormal tunings em¬ 
ployed by the old violinists. The scordatura 
was seldom used by later players except on 
the fourth string, which is often tuned a tone 
higher, as at («) (B6riot, Mazas, Prume, etc.). 
' his device may always be employed where 
the composition docs not descend below A; 
the tone is much increased, and in some keys, 
especially D and A, execution is greatly facili¬ 
tated. Paganini tuned his fourth string higher 
still, as at (j) and ( k ), with surprising effect; 
the B» tuning was a favourite one with B^riot. 
Paganini's tuning in flats (/) cannot be called 
scordatura, as it consists in elevating the violin 
generally by half a tone for the sake of 
brilliancy. The same device was employed 
by Spohr in his ducts for harp and violin, the 
harp part being written in flats a semitone 
higher. The fourth string is rarely lowered, 
but Baillot sometimes tuned it a semitone 
lower, as at (m), to facilitate arpeggios in the 
sharp keys. 

The scordatura (n) is employed by Bach in 
his fifth Sonata for the cello. It corresponds 
to the violin tuning ( e ). This depression of 
the first string, if a thick string is used, is not 
unfavourable to sonority. When the scorda¬ 
tura is used, suitable strings should be obtained. 

I bicker ones arc necessary where the pitch is 
depressed and thinner ones where it is ele¬ 
vated, and the player will find it best to keep 
a special instrument for any tuning which he 
frequently employs. e. j. p., adds. 

In modern cello music Koddly's unaccom¬ 
panied Sonata is conspicuous for using scorda¬ 
tura. 

In engraved music of Scottish reels, etc., 
the scordatura was marked at the beginning of 
the piece by the word " Scordatura ” and the 
tuning in notes. In manuscript music, how¬ 
ever, it was frequently more carelessly indi¬ 
cated, or even left without indication. It 
must be remembered that although all notes 
on the mistuned strings arc affected, the nota¬ 
tion throughout the piece always stood as if 
the tuning were normal *, and consequently 
allowance for this must be made in playing on 
the pianoforte, etc., and in transcripts. In 
scordatura of the lowest string the sound A is 
represented by the note G, the sound B by the 
note A, and so on. J p. k., adds. 

Bibl. — Moser. Andreas. 'Die Violin -Skordatur \ 

A.M., XIV, 1919. 

SCORE (Fr. partition ; Gcr. Partilur ; Ital. 
Parti turn, partizione, parti lino, sparta, spartita; 

Lat. partitio, partitura, partitura cancellata). A 
series of staves on which the different parts of 

* Srerdatwa . in foci, turns a violin, ClC., into a trans¬ 
posing instrument. 

* For a curious instance of the Scottish scordatura ut 
Sir Roger de Coverly. 
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a piece of music arc written one above another 
so that the whole may be read at a glance. 

The English word is derived from the 
practice of dividing the music by bars or lines 
scottd through the entire series of staves. The 
Latin term ftarlilura tanetllala owes its origin 
to the compartments or < amt Hi into which 
the page is divided by the vertical scoring'. 
The word score, though often misapplied in 
the present day to what is more correctly 
called a “ short " score, a “ vocal " score or a 
” pianoforte score, should properly lx- re¬ 


in Arundel MS No. 248. fol 153a, 1 j \b, 
155a and got a there are two-part coni|M*si- 
tions regularly scored on staves of eight and 
nine lines. In the last of these, now nearly 
illegible, two staves, each consisting of four 
black lines, are separated by a red line. In the 
other case the staves consist of eight iinilorm 
and equidistant blac k lines. The following is 
from fol. 1 y^t of the manuscript, and the 
lower part of the same facsimile is another 
hymn, * Salue uirgo uirginu ’, for three voices, 
on a stave of twelve equidistant black lines. 



utt<Wi0rn<rwanc ; ebafte nctnrt ffo 


that in the lirst half of the tjlii century the 
essential feature of a score was realized in 
England. 


and one of un nrst printed ore hotral 
f not die very hr>t, wa» that of the 
Sft II I It; * 6 . Vol. VII, frontispiece. 
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‘ Ballet comique de la Royne ’ (Paris, 1582). 
From the system then adopted to the compli¬ 
cated scores now in use the process is one of 
natural development. Down to the days of 
Bach and Handel, and for some time after 
them, the orchestral instruments were used 
rather as an accretion of obbligato parts than 
as a complex whole; but from the time that 
the orchestra became a recognized constitu¬ 
tion, some system of grouping instruments of 
the same class near each other has been 
followed. The basso eontinuo or thorough-bass, 
whether figured or not, always occupied the 
lowest stave, and its inseparable companion, 
the cello part, was placed immediately above 
it. In purely orchestral music the viola comes 
next and then the two violin parts; but in 
vocal music, whether for solo voices or 
chorus, the voice parts, with or without an 
organ part below them, occupy the position 
immediately above the cello. Sometimes in a 
concerto the solo instrument has this place, as 
in Handel’s first organ Concerto; but more 
often, and in modern music almost universally, 
the solo instrument in such a composition is 
placed above the strings. 

Having arrived at the line for the first 
violin 1 or violin solo part, it will be most con¬ 
venient to describe the constitution of the 
score from the top downwards. In certain 
instances, such as Beethoven’s C minor Sym¬ 
phony, Mozart’s "Jupiter ’’ Symphony, Schu¬ 
mann’s in E> major, etc., the drums occupy 
the lop line; but in far the greater number of 
cases the piccolos or llutes head the score as 
the top of the group of woodwind instruments. 
Next come the oboes with the English horn, 
then the clarinets of all types; the bassoons 
with double bassoon generally end the group 
of wood. Some composers have written their 
horn parts between the clarinet and bassoons, 
but the modern plan is to let them head the 
division of brass, and below them to place 
trumpets, trombones and tubas. Upon the 
staves between the last of the brass instru¬ 
ments and the first violin lines are placed the 
instruments of percussion, generally beginning 
with the ordinary drums, and including such 
things as triangles, tambourines, big drum, 
side-drum, cymbals, etc., the instruments of 
indefinite pitch being often written on single 
lines, the pitch-positions indicated by the 
five-line stave being supcrlluous. The staves 
for the harp or harps and celesta are generally 
placed in this division, often below the big- 
drum line. 

As a rule assistance is given to the reader’s 
or conductor’s eye by not carrying the bar- 


' The grouping of ihe siring* at ihe fool of ihe scor 
was by no means invariable even as lale as ihe iqi 
century. The autograph of Schubert's unfin.shed Syrr 
’ h v ^ rr -»«Ke» n e n t. reading from to 

o bottom: Vns.. via., fl.. ob„ clar., fag., comi. clarix 
(trumpets), tuap., tromboni. vcl., bass. 


lines through all the staves, but leaving spaces 
in the vertical lines between the various groups 
of instruments. In a well-edited score, while 
the whole is joined together at the beginning 
of each page and the groups are indicated by 
thicker vertical lines, the bar-divisions will be 
continuous from the piccolo line to that of the 
double bassoon, and from the first horn line 
to that of the bass tuba; each instrument of 
percussion will have its own bar-lines to itself, 
and the three upper strings will be joined in 
their bar-lines. If solo parts and a double 
chorus are employed, each solo part will have 
its separate bar-lines and each choir joined 
bar-lines. Lastly, the cello and double-bass 
part will be barred together. With every 
kind of difference in detail, this arrangement 
has continued in use from the classical days to 
our own, the change of place in the drum line 
being the most important alteration. 

The following arrangement (with English 
nomenclature) of the score of Gustav Holst’s 
suite ‘The Planets' (’Mars') is representative 
of modern practice: 
a Piccolot. 

a Flutes, 
a Oboes. 

F.nglith horn (cor aoglais). 

Bass oboe. 

1 Clarinets in B>. 

Bass clarinet in B?. 

5 Bassoons. 

Double bas 

6 horns in F 


4 trumpets in C 

a Tenor trombones. 
Bass trombone. 
Tenor tuba in Bs. 
Bass tuba. 


ri. 11. in. 

[IV. V. VI 

r 1. 11. 

III. IV 


(a staves), 
(a staves). 


6 Timpani 
I tsso players). 




These notes showing 
the tuning placed out- 
Bast 


TC 7 . I - **<•* the score 
{ . . 1 clef implied.) 


Side drum, 

CvRibih I 

Bass drum, Single line each.) 

Cong I 

Harp !l } (a » Uv « «•«*»•) 

Organ (a braced staves). 

Strings (sst vns.. and vns.. violas, cellos, double basses : 
5 Stases). 


As a specimen of a modern orchestral full 
score the first page of Vaughan Williams's 
sixth Symphony is reproduced on the page 
opposite, by permission of the Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press. For a page of score for wind 
instruments, which present some special pro¬ 
blems. see Brass Band. 


j. a. f.-m. & h. c. c. 

Sff alio Notation. Orchestration. 

In modern practice various types of score 
are in use: 

Full Store. The complete lay-out of an 
orchestral or choral work on staves braced 
together, giving the reader or conductor full 
details in one single copy of music of what the 
composer intends to be heard, in such a way 
that each stave can be copied out into separate 
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parts from which the instrumentalists or 
singers are to perform. 

Miniature Score. The same, but reduced to 
pocket size (usually c. 5$ in. x 7 J in.), too small 
to conduct from, but convenient to shelve and 
to take to concerts, where it can be followed 
by the hearer during performance. Very 
fully scored works arc difficult to reduce to a 
size that can be properly described as “ minia¬ 
ture”, and there is an increasing tendency to 
issue reduced scores of such music in a some¬ 
what larger size and to call them “ study 
scores ”. 

Open Score. A composition laid out on pages 
showing the parts on separate staves, although 
it may not be intended for performance by 
separate voices or instruments, is said to be in 
open score. Students' exercises in counter¬ 
point are usually so written for the sake of 
showing the polyphonic texture clearly. Bach 
wrote ' The Art of Fugue which was an 
exercise in such writing, not a work intended 
for any particular medium, in open score. 

Piano Score. An arrangement for the piano¬ 
forte of an operatic, choral, orchestral or other 
work for combined performers made in such a 
way that as much of the musical texture is 
played as can be encompassed by two (or 
more rarely four) hands. 

Practice Score. A full score of an unaccom¬ 
panied choral work with an arrangement of 
the music for pianoforte or organ printed be¬ 
low the vocal parts, to be played at rehearsals 
only and not to be used for performance. 

Short Score. A composer’s sketch for a large- 
scale (usually orchestral) work, showing his 
intentions on a few staves, with annotations, to 
be elaborated and fully written out later. 

Study Score. See Miniature Score above. 

Vocal Score. A pianoforte arrangement of an 
opera, a choral work or other composition 
including voices, with thr instrumental por¬ 
tions only reduced for the pianist to play, the 
vocal parts being still shown on separate staves 
and thus capable of being studied or performed 
from such a score by solo or choral singers. 

E. B. 

SCORING. The laying out in writing of 
vocal and instrumental parts as the composer 
intends them to be distributed and performed ; 
also, more loosely, the art of orchestrating a 
composition and the particular nature of a 
composer’s orchestration. e. d. 

Set alio Orchestration. Score. 

SCORREVOLE (It., scurrying, fluent). A 
direction indicating that a passage is to be 
performed nimbly. 

SCOTCH CATCH. Another term, more 
rarely used, for 

SCOTCH SNAP. A rhythmic figure which 
is the reverse of the ordinary dotted note with 
a short note after it. In the snap the short 
note comes first and is followed by the dotted 


one occupying three times the length of the 
first. In Scottish music it is characteristic of 
the slow Strathspey rather than of vocal music, 
though, as Burns and others wrote verses to 
some of these dance-tunes, it is not infrequently 
found in connection with words. ‘ Green 
grow the rashes ’, 4 Roy’s wife ’ and ‘ Whistle 
o’er the lave o’t’ contain examples of the 
snap. 

It was in great favour with many of the 
Italian composers of the 18th century, for 
Burney — who seems to have invented the 
name — says in his account of the Italian 
Opera in London, in 1748, that there was 
at this time too much of the “Scots catch 
or cutting short of the first of two notes in 
a melody”. He blames Cocchi, Perez and 
Jommclli, " all three masters concerned in the 
opera 4 Vologeso ’ ”, for being lavish of the 
snap. j. m. w. 

In the hands of Hook and the other pur¬ 
veyors of the pseudo-Scottish music in vogue 
at Vauxhall and elsewhere in the 18th century 
it became a senseless vulgarism; with the 
exception of a few songs, such as those men¬ 
tioned above, and the Strathspey reel in which 
it is an essential feature, its presence may 
generally be accepted as proof that the music 
in which it occurs is not genuinely Scottish. 

j. A. P.-M. 

In classical music the Scotch snap occurs 
comparatively infrequently, though Mozart 
was obviously fond of it. Players and con¬ 
ductors, unfortunately, pay too little attention 
to its proper performance, to which it is 
essential that the second note should be held 
three times as long as the first and not followed 
by a rest of anything up to twice its length. 
The minuet in Mozart’s 4 Scrcnata notturna ’ 
(K. 239), for instance, which is written as 
follows: 


MOZART 

. ..<K 230 ) 



is often heard carelessly played thus : 



This growing bad habit, which has even 
passed on to some modern editors of the 
classics, who deliberately alter the composer’s 
notation, should be critically combated when¬ 
ever it is encountered until it has been up¬ 
rooted. R - B - 

Srr alio Strathspey. 

SCOTCH SYMPHONY (Mendelssohn). 
See 44 Scottish ” Symphony. 

SCOTT, Charles Kennedy (b. Romsey, 
16 Nov. 1876). 

English choral conductor. He studied at 
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the Brusseb Conservatoire, where he took a 
first prize in organ playing (1897). From the 
time when he settled in London (1898) he sub¬ 
ordinated his personal career as performer or 
composer to the furtherance of English music, 
particularly of choral music. He founded the 
Oriana Madrigal Society in 1904, associated 
with it a scheme for the publication of Knglish 
madrigals (the ' Euterpe Scries ’) and pub¬ 
lished a ' Manual of Madrigal Singing 
Under his direction the Oriana Madrigal 
Society soon earned a high reputation as a 
small choir of picked voices pursuing a definite 
artistic ideal. The programmes devised by 
Scott brought together the old music and the 
new, for his aim always was to perform what¬ 
ever is of musical value irrespective of age or 
idiom. Scott took an active part in schemes 
for the advancement of national music, notably 
the concerts of Balfour Cardiner and the 
Glastonbury productions of opera by Rutland 
Boughton. In 1919 he formed and conducted 
the Philharmonic Choir, primarily for the 
performance of larger choral works with the 
Royal Philharmonic Society. Here his excel¬ 
lent training in choral technique placed in the 
hands of visiting conductors a vocal body of 
equal competence with the Society’s orchestra, 
but the choir also gave important programmes 
under his direction. h. c. c. 

SCOTT, Cyril (Meir) <b. Oxton, Cheshire, 
27 Sept. 1879). 

English composer and poet. He began to 
play the pianoforte by ear at a very- early age. 
By the time he had reached his seventh year 
and learnt musical notation, he began to 
write down his immature attempts at com¬ 
position. His mother, an excellent amateur 
musician, advocated a musical career for him, 
although his father, a Greek scholar, was at 
first opposed to the idea. 

At the age of tw elve Scott was sent to Frank¬ 
fort o/M., where he began to study the piano-* 
forte seriously at the Hoch Conservatory, his 
general education being entrusted to a tutor. 
On his return to England this mode of in¬ 
struction was continued at Liverpool, where 
he also perfected his pianoforte playing under 
Stcudncr-W’clsing. At sixteen he returned to 
Frankfort in order to take up the study of 
composition under Iwan Knorr. Among his 
fellow-students were Percy Grainger, Norman 
O’Neill and Roger Quilter. It was still the 
fashion at that time to send young British 
musicians to study in Germans-, but Scott and 
his companions escaped the influence of a one¬ 
sided academicism by being placed under a 
professor whose sympathies extended beyond 
national boundaries, and especially to the 
Slavonic schools. Another influence which 
affected the young artist's outlook was that 
exercised on him by the poet Stefan George, 
with whom he struck up a lifelong friendship. 


It was due to this, perhaps, rather than to the 
merits of his music alone—since, after all, there 
were other British composers who had merits 
— which accounts for the curious fact that so 
many German writers, whenever they men¬ 
tioned contemporary Knglish composition at 
all, for a long lime could think of no musician 
except Cyril Scott. 

In 1898 Scott left Frankfort for the second 
time and took up his residence at Liverpool, 
where he gave a pianoforte recital and 
received a few pupib. There U-gan a warm 
friendship with Charles Bonnier, at that time 
professor of French literature at the University, 
who made Scott acquainted with modern 
poetry and first awakened in him a desire to 
devote himself actively to that art. Scott 
wrote his first verses about 1900, and at that 
time his ' Heroic Suite ’ was performed by 
Richter at Liverpool and Manchester, and his 
first Symphony at Darmstadt. Both works, 
together with some chamber music written at 
Frankfort, were later destroyed by the com¬ 
poser as unrepresentative. 

The first London production of a work by 
Cyril Scott was that of the pianoforte (Quartet 
in E minor at St. James's Hall in 1901, 
Krcislcr playing the violin part. In 1903 
Henry J. Wood produced the second Sym¬ 
phony at the Promenade Concerts. Scott 
now began to produce a good deal of work, 
and was soon encouraged in his activities by 
the firm of Elkin & Co., who entered into 
contract with him lor the publication of his 
songs and smaller pianoforte pieces. Schott 
& Co. followed suit in 1909 with an agreement 
covering violin pieces and pianoforte works on 
a larger scale. 

It is by no means irrelevant to mention the 
deep interest which the composer began to 
take in Oriental philosophy and theosophy 
about this time, for with it his musical style 
underwent a marked change. Tonality, dia¬ 
tonic scales and regular rhythmic periods were 
not discarded for good and all, since Scott 
desired to enlarge his means of expression 
rather than to exchange old conventions for 
new formulas; but they were regarded by 
him as inessential, and he began to write music 
without any key signature and with an elabor¬ 
ate method of irregular barring that fixed 
down the main accents of his long and free 
melodic lines. The first important works in 
this new style were the Sonata for violin and 
pianoforte, written between 1908-10, and the 
Sonata for pianoforte alone, which belongs to 
the same period. About this time Scott began 
a composition on a still larger scale, the 
‘ Nativity Hymn ' for chorus and orchestra, 
which is preceded by the * Christmas Over¬ 
ture ' for orchestra alone. The ‘ Aubadc ’ 
for orchestra and the ‘Tallahassee Suite* 
for violin and pianoforte belong to 1911. I n 
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1913 Scott was invited to Vienna by Gustav 
Mahler’s widow. There the overture to 
Maeterlinck’s ‘ Princessc Maleinc ’ was given 
with such success that a performance of the 
‘ Nativity Hymn ’ and ‘ Christmas Overture * 
was contemplated for the following year, but 
was frustrated by the war of 1914-18. 

At the British Music Festival organized in 
London by Thomas Beecham in 1915 the 
pianoforte Concerto, written in 1913-14, was 
heard for the first time, with the composer in 
the solo part. The same conductor introduced 
the 4 Two Passacaglias on Irish Themes ’ at 
one of the Royal Philharmonic Society's con¬ 
certs in 1916. A setting of Keats’s ‘ La Belle 
Dame sans merci ' for chorus and orchestra 
was composed in 1915-16. Scott afterwards 
entered, for the first time in his career, upon a 
phase of operatic composition. The first of his 
operas to be performed was ‘ The Alchemist ’, 
produced at Essen on 28 May 1925 in a 
German translation of his own libretto. A 
work for an orator, women’s chorus and or¬ 
chestra, 'Let us now praise famous men’, was 
produced at the Norwich Festival of 1936, and 
' La Belle Dame sans merci ’ at the Leeds 
Festival of 1937. 

The art of Cyril Scott in its mature stages 
has an unmistakably personal quality that is 
at once its merit and its limitation. He 
rightly preferred to achieve self-expression in 
a somewhat constricted idiom to the imitation 
of even the greatest models at the expense of 
his individuality, but it must be confessed that 
he could not always escape the danger of 
his idiosyncrasies hardening into mechanical 
mannerisms or of going over the same ground 
several times with only a surface appearance 
of striking out in a new direction. It was no 
doubt his way of applying principles which 
were new and highly distinctive at first, but 
afterwards tended to become stereotyped 
formulas, that has deluded some critics into 
making too much of a supposed likeness be¬ 
tween his art and that of Debussy: in actual 
fact, though their manner of envisaging their 
tasks may be the same, its results are utterly 
dissimilar in practice. It may here be said 
that Debussy expressed himself about Scott's 
music in a highly appreciative way. 

The secret of a certain sameness of flavour 
almost throughout Scott's work lies probably 
in its predominantly harmonic character. His 
treatment of each note in the chromatic scale 
as a unit not dependent on a certain position 
in relation to a tonic root is immensely fertile 
in novel chord formations and chord sequences, 
but his music is, on the other hand, compara¬ 
tively poor in variety of texture. Even in the 
string Quartet — the medium to which contra¬ 
puntal writing is most indispensable — there is 
an extraordinary amount of part-writing in 
vertically parallel groupings. But it must be 


borne in mind that these limitations are part 
and parcel of the particular nature of his work: 
he is by no means incapable of submitting his 
characteristic methods to the discipline of the 
most exacting forms of thematic treatment, as 
is proved by such things as the two ‘ Passa¬ 
caglias ’ for orchestra and the fugue in the 
second Suite for pianoforte, where he adapts 
elaborate polyphonic devices to his special 
requirements with a mastery that is none the 
less complete for its independence of classical 
models. 

Scott’s work shows a highly developed sense 
of secondary and tertiary harmonic colours. 
He blends his chords and lets them succeed 
each other with such subtlety that to an car 
once accustomed to his idiom the apparently 
most daring combinations appear not as dis¬ 
sonances, but as a new and finely calculated 
euphony. His melodic invention, when it is 
not made subordinate to the harmony, is little 
inferior to the latter. In his songs he often 
achieves a tunefulness that is both attractive 
and distinctive, and the long-drawn melodic 
curves in some of his larger works, which 
breathe freely under the composer’s unre¬ 
stricted barring, are original in contour, 
phrasing and accentuation. 

In respect of form Scott’s work rests on a 
solid classical foundation, but he applies the 
conventional patterns of the sonata, the rondo, 
the passacaglia, etc., to his own uses by 
accommodating them to the need of each 
work. He may leave himself free to string 
together what movements he pleases by mak¬ 
ing use of the suite, or he may organize a 
sonata form that varies the clavsical model 
according to a no less logical plan of his own. 
The cyclic sonata form has also advanced in 
his hands, as may be seen from the finale in the 
violin Sonata, where he docs not merely recall 
a motto theme, but sums up much of the 
•principal material previously used. In the 
matter of orchestral colour Scott is often 
fastidious to the verge of preciosity. The 
curious orchestration of his piano Concerto, lor 
instance, where harp, celesta and glockenspiel 
reinforce almost incessantly the cold glitter of 
the solo part, may seem as cloying to some 
temperaments as a perpetual redolence of 
incense. But though one may be enervated 
by the languorous scents that frequently 
pervade Scott's orchestration as well as his 
harmony, it is impossible to call their quality 
in question. He is too much of a sensitive 
musical poet to indulge in cheap effects; there 
is on the contrary a certain over-refinement 
about his style which at times imparts to it an 
almost morbid delicacy. 

Many of Scott's smaller works, especially 
among the pianoforte pieces and songs, were at 
one time exceedingly popular in Great Britain, 
but his larger compositions have never been 
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frequently produced, and some were perhaps 
more familiar in Germany and Austria. His 
dramatic work is interesting for its independ¬ 
ence of Wagnerian or any other models. The 
only published score is that of • The Alchemist *, 
which shows a laudable tendency to return to a 
purely musical treatment that avoids any kind 
of pictorial duplication of what is already suffi¬ 
ciently clearly conveyed by the action. 

E. B. 

BibL — Hull. A. Eaolef«u>. 'Cyril Scott: Composer. 

Poet and Philosopher 1 (London. 1921). 

Scott, Cyril. 'My Year* of Indiscretion' (London, 
n.d.). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

'The Alchemist* (libretto by the Compo*r). prod. 

..... a ® *V»V ‘925 (tram, by Helmut Andreael. 

. Saml of the Mountain ’. not produced. 

The Shrine not produced. 


Concerto for 2 vro. 

Concerto for oboe & stg*. (1948). 
' Paisaiaglia frttrvole ' for 2 pfs. 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
' The Ballad of Fair Helen of KirLconnel ' for baritone. 
' Ode to Great Men * for tenor or orator. 

‘ Rima't Call to die Bird. * (W. II. Hudson) for 
soprano. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Pf. Quintet (earlyI. 

Quartet in E mi. for vn., viola, cello & pf. (19031. 

* Idyllic Fantasy * for voice, oboe & cello (1921). 
Trio for vn.. cello & pf. (1922). 

String Qua 1 let No. 2 (1922). 

* Idyll ' for voice & flute (1923). 

String Trio No. 1. 

Suite for stg. 4let. 

Divertimento for stg. atel. 

* Cornish Boat Song ' for pf. trio. 

' Little Folk Dance * for pf. trio. 

* Rhapwidie Arabesque ' for flute, vn.. viola, cello 

harp. 

Siring Trio No. 2 <I 949 >. 

Quintet for clar., 2 vn*.. viola & cello (1951). 


BALLET 

* The Incompetent Apothecary.' 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

' Smeue Srnee \ play based on Charles de Coster's old 
Flemish legend, music on Dutch and Flemish folk- 
songs. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

Benedicite (1935)- 
Benedicts (1933). 

Jubilate Deo <* 933 >- 
Evening Service (1933). 


CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 

Cantata ' Nlirabelle • (words by Composer) (1903). 
Overture to Maeterlinck's * La Princevse Maleme ' with 
final chorus (1912). 

'Nativity Hymn' (Richard Cra.haw) for solo voices, 
chorus & orch. (1913). 

' La Belle Dame sans merci * (Keats) for baritone, chorus 
& orch. (1913-16). 

Let us now praise famous men' (Ecclesiasticus) for 
chorus & orch. 

' Mystic Ode ’ (Arkwright Lundy) for men's or mixed 
chorus & orch. (1933). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symphony No. 1 (r. 1900). withdrawn. 

Heroic Suite ' (r. 1900). withdrawn. 

Symphony No. 2 (1903). converted into ' Three Sym- 
phonic Dances 

1. Gavotte. 

2. Eastern Dance, 

3 . English Dance. 

' Aubade' (1911). 

Overture to Maeterlinck's * Aglavame et Sdysette * 
_ <*• « 9 ' 2 ). withdrawn. 

Overture to Maeterlinck's ' PelWas el Melisande ’ r. 
withdrawn. 

Christmas Overture (1913). 

I u a '“ 5 , .« li *V on lri,h Themes (1916). 

Ballet Suite * Egypt *. 

Festival Overture. 

Invention. 

' Paradise Birds.' 

Rhapsody. 

' Russian Fair.' 

' Souvenir de Vienne.' 

Suite fantastique.* 

Suite for strings. 

Symphony ' The Muses '. 


SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
Pf. Concerto (1915b 
Vn. Concerto (1928). 

Poem for cello (1930). 

'Early one Morning * for pf. (1931). 

Concerto for harpsichord & chamber orch. 

Cello Concerto. 


UNACCOMPAMED VIOLIN 
'Bumble Bee* (1928). 

'Idyll* (1928). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata (1910). 

' Tallahassee Suite ' 119101. 

2 Pieces (1910) 

.. Ekgir. 

2. Romans e. 

2 Old Airs transcribed 

1. Cherry Ripe (1911). 

2. The Gentle Maiden <1912). 

' Poe me erotique ' (1912). 

2 Preludes t. 1914). 

2 Sonnets (10141. 

' Fantaisie orientate ' (1937). 

' Sonata melodic a ' (1931 1 . 

VIOLA AND PIANOFORTE 

fantasy. 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

•P*«ro, amourrux ' (1912). 

Poem ' The Melodist and the Nightingale ' 11930). 
' Pastoral and Keel ' (1930). 

Sonata (1949). 

UNACCOMPANIED FLUTE 
' The Ecstatic Shepherd.' 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


1903 

3 Frivolous Pieces. 
Album of 6 Pieces. 

1904 

* Chimes.* 

' Impromptu.' 

' Scherzo.' 

' Solitude.' 

' Two Pierrot Pieces.' 

' Vesprrale.' 

190s 

* Chinese Serenade.' 

* Columbine.' 

' Dagobah.' 

‘ Danse romantiqur.' 

' Lotus Land.' 

' Russian Dance.' 

1906 

' .Asphodel.' 

' Three Little Waltzes.’ 

1907 

' Summer land '. 4 Pieces. 
' Two Sketches.' 


1908 

• Danse negre.' 

2 Etudes. 

' Nottumo.' 

' Sphinx.' 

' Two Alpine Sketches.' 

1909 

' Handrlian Rhapsody.' 

' Mazurka.' 

' Serenata.' 

Sonata. 

I 9 i« 

' Intermezzo.' 

' Soiree japonaive.' 

Suite in the Old Style. 
Suite No. 2. 

' Trios Datives tristes.* 

' Water-Wagtail.' 

1911 

* Berceuse.* 

‘ Chansonnctte.’ 

‘Over the Prairie'. 2 
Impressions. 

• * Valsc-Caprice.' 
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1912 

' Autumn Idyll." 

‘ Barcarolle." 

" British Melodies." 

‘ Impressions of the Jungle 
Book ’ (after Kipling). 

* Pierrette." 

3 Poems. 

' 9'3 

‘ Carillon.’ 

* Egypt ", 5 Pieces. 

Pastoral Suite. 

" Prelude solennel." 

1914 

‘ Britain's War March." 

' Cavatina." 

’ Diatonic Study," 

‘ Sea Marge." 

• 915 

" Butterfly Waltz." 

' Cherry Ripe." 

" Miniatures 3 Pieces. 

* Ode hlroique." 

1916 

" Irish Heel." 

" I.ittle Russian Suite." 

" Rainbow Trout." 

1917 

" Modern Finger Exer¬ 
cises." 

" Requincat." 

191H 

‘ Consolation." 

" Old China ", 5 Pieces. 

' Rondeau de concert." 

" Twilight Tide." 

" Vistas ", 3 Pieces. 

1919 

’ Bagatelle.' 

' Three Pastorals.' 

1920 

‘ A Pageant ", 3 Pieces, 

’ Ballad." 


‘ Young Hearts ", 10 Pieces 
for Children. 

1921 

" Caprice chinois." 

1922 

‘ Inclination 5 la danse." 

‘ Indian Suite ", 4 Pieces. 

" Moods ", 3 Pieces. 

1923 

" Arabesque." 

' Souvenir de Vienne." 

1924 

* Karma ", Ballet Suite. 
Technical Studies. 

1925 

" Spanish Dance." 

* Three Old Country 

Dances." 

1926 

Album for Boys. 5 Pieces. 
Album for Cirls, 6 Pieces. 

1928 

* Badinage." 

1929 

" English Waltz." 

* Valte sentimentale." 

1930 

’ Zoo ". 8 Pieces. 

1932 

" Gavotte.* 

'933 

" Toy Box ", 10 Easy 

Pieces. 

1934 

’ Miss Remington.' 

1935 

I ' Tarantula." 


PIANOFORTE DUET 

" Nursery Rhymes ’ (1935). 

TWO PIANOFORTES 

2 Pieces (1938) 

1. The Jungle. 

2. Dance of the Elephants. 

I heme and Variations (1947). 


SONGS 

2 Poems (Cyril Scott) (1903) 

1. Voices of Vision. 

7. Willows. 

" Yvonne of Brittany " (Ernest Dowson) 1003'. 

" A Valediction ' (Dow.on) (1904). 

" My Captain * (Walt Whitman) <1904:. 

" A Gift of Silence ' (Dowton) '1903). 

* A Reflection" (W. R. Patou) (1905). 

* A Song of London ' (R. M. Watson) (1906). 

‘ Don't come in. sir. please! " (II. Coles) (190*,). 

" The While Knight ' (R. M. Watson) (1903). 

" Afterday " (Cyril Scott) (1906). 

Blackbird's Song * (R. M. Watson) (1906). 

Two Chinese Songs (Giles) (1906) 

1. Waiting. 

2. A Picnic. 

' Love's Quarrel ’ (Lord Lyttou) (1907). 

' Lovely kind and kindly loving " (Nicholas Breton) 

< 1907b 

' A Song of Wine * (Giles) (1907). 

2 Songs (Giles) (1907) 

I. Atwain. 


" Why so pale and wan? ’ (Suckling) (1907). 

‘ A Lost Love ’ (Giles) (1908). 

‘ A Serenade " (Duffield Bcndall) (1908). 

" A Vision " (Giles) (1908). 

‘ And so I made a villanelle * (Dowson) (1908). 

" In a Fairy Boat * (Bernard Weller) (1908). 
Lullaby" (Christina Rossetti) (1908). 

" Prelude " (Watson) (1908). 

" An Eastern Lament " (Giles) (1909). 

" A Spring Ditty ’ (J. A. Symonds) (1910). 

Evening (Dowson) (1910). 

" Mirage’ (Watson) (1910). 

" My Lady Sleeps " (Bendall) (1910). 

Scotch Lullaby * (Walter Scott) (1910). 

A" Old Song Ended " (D. G. Rossetti) (.9..). 
Daffodils (Ella Erskine) (1911). 

" Love's Aftermath * (Dowson) (1911). 

" The New Moon " (Watson) (1911). 

* The Trysting Tree " (Charles Sayle) (1911). 

The Unforeseen * (Watson) (1911). 

" The Valley of Silence ’ (Dowson) (1911). 

" Villanelle of the Poet's Road * (Dowson) (1911). 

" A Little Song of Picardie ’ (Watson) (1912). 

" For a Dream's Sake ’ (Christina Rossetti) (1912). 
" In the Valley * (Watson) (1912). 

" Pierrot and the Moon Maiden * (Dowson) (1912). 

Sleep Song " (W. B. Rands) (1912). 

" A Birthday * (C. Rossetti) (.913). 

" Autumn Song " (Watson) (1913). 

" Nocturne " (Watson) (1913b 
" Old Songs in New Guise " (Traditional) (1913). 

" Retrospect " (Dowson) (1913). 

" Spring Song " (Cyril Scott) (1913). 

! A Pram * (Charles Kingsley) (1914). 

A Song of Arcady (Dowson) (1914). 

" Autumn's Lute * (Watson) (1914b 
" Evening Melody " (Cyril Scott) (1914). 

" Lilac- Time " (Walt Whitman) (1914). 

" Sorrow " (Dowson) (1014). 

" Meditation " (Dowson) (1913). 

" Night Song * (Watson) (1915). 

" A Roundel of Rest * (Arthur Symons) (191G). 

" Invocation " (M. M. Radford) (1916). 

" Rain" (Radford) (1916). 

" Tyrolese Evening " (Felicia Hemans) (1916). 

" Looking Bark * (C. Rossetti) (1917b 
Requiem" (R. L. Stevenson) (1917). 


Sigcrson Shorter) 


" The Little Bells of Sevilla 
(1917). 

" The Pilgrim Cranes " (Lord de Tabley) (1917). 

" The Sands of Dee ' (Charles Kingsley) (1017). 

* Sunshine and Dusk * (Radford) (1918). 

" Old Loves" (Cyril Scott) (1919b 
"Oracle" (Cyril Scott) (1919b 
" Osme’s Song " (G. Darley) (1919). 

" Sea Fret" (Teresa Hooley) (1919). 

' She's but a lassie yet" (James Hogg) (1919). 

" Songs of Old Catliay " (Giles, from the Chinese) (i 9 > 9 b 
" Sundown * (T. Greensidr) (1919). 

" Time o' Day ’ (O. Macnaghlen) (1919). 

' Two Songs without Words ' (1919) 

1. Tranquillity. 

2. Pastorale. 

" Immortality " (I.ord Lytton) (1920). 

" Night Wind * (Hoolev) (1920). 

" Our Lady of Violets " (Hooley) (1920). 

" The Watchman " <J. H. Hildyard) (1920). 

" Water-Lilies " (P. J. O'Reilly) (1920). 

" Have ve seen him pass by? ' (Geoffrey Whitworth) 
(toai). 

" The Huckster " (Edward Thomas) (1921). 

" Villanelle of Firelight" (Naomi Carvalho) (1922). 

" From afar * (Watson) (1923). 

" In the silver moonbeams" (Cyril Scott, from die 
French) (1923). 

" Reconciliation " (Naomi Carvalho) (1923b 
" The Garden of Memory " (Watson) (1924). 

" Angelus ' (Cyril Scott) (1925b 
" Mist " (M. E. Barnsdalc) (1925). .... 

" The Ballad of Fair Helen " (Traditional) (1925b 
" Aspiration " (Irene McLeod) (1926). 

" Sea Song of Cafran " (Felicia Hemans) (1927). 

* To-Morfosv" (C. Rossetti) (1927). . 

" A March Requiem " (Norah Richardson) (1928). 

" Mermaid's Song " (Tamar Faed) (1930). 

" The Little Foreigner " (Cyril Scott) (1932). 

* Lady June " (Elizabeth Haddon) 0935 b _ _. 

" Arise, my love, my fair one (from Song of Solomon) 

( 1939 )- 
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Aho arrangements of 8 traditional British tongs 
(1921-36) for voice & pianoforte, partsongs, etc. 

Sa alio Funtek (orch. of Prelude & Fugue). 

SCOTT, Darby. Stt English Musicians 
Abroad. 

SCOTT, Francis George (b. Hawick, 
Roxburghshire, 25 Jan. 1880). 

Scottish composer. He was educated at 
Hawick and at Edinburgh University where, 
under Saintsbury, he was essay prizeman and 
runner-up for the University prize poem. 
For a number of years he taught English in 
schools at Langholm (where one of his pupils 
was the poet C. M. Grieve — “ Hugh Mac- 
Diarmid "), at Dunoon and at Glasgow. He 
graduated Mus.B. at Durham University in 
I 9 ° 9 » and from 1925 until his retirement 
in 1946 he held the appointment of lecturer 
in music in Jordanhill Training-College for 
Teachers (Glasgow). 

After studying composition with Roger- 
Ducassc in Paris, Scott wrote a number of 
songs in the Germanized style common in the 
Scotland of the period just before the first 
world war. A chance remark at a Greenock 
concert —that one of his songs was "as good 
as anything Strauss himself had done *' — 
made him turn away from this imitative 
course, and he set out to create an idiom not 
only personal but also unmistakably Scottish. 
Although Scotland's art-music traditions were 
severed by the Reformers, Scott had the rich 
heritage of Scottish folksong to draw upon. 
This, together with his intensive knowledge 
of the Scots poetic tradition, helped him to 
achieve his aim. His six volumes of • Scottish 
Lyrics , published between 1921 and 1945, 
and his 1 Thirty-five Scottish Lyrics and other 
Poems ’ published in 1949, and sung in its 
entirety the same year in recitals given at 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and several smaller 
Scottish towns, contain settings of Scottish 
poets ranging from the 16th-century Makars 
to the modern Lallans Makars, who arc con¬ 
cerned with the revival of Scots. In addition 
Burns and Hugh MacDiarmid both provided 
him with many lyrics, not only for his songs 
for solo voice, but also for his partsongs, one 
of which was awarded a prize offered by the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir. 

Scott’s best work, though much of it is 
related to folk music in melodic character, 
makes full use of modern harmonic develop¬ 
ments. He believes that a distinctively 
Scottish idiom, even in purely orchestral 
music, can be created only through a know¬ 
ledge and appreciation of the speech-rhythm 
and inflection of Scottish folk poctrv. He 
wrote an essay on pibraichaid. 

His work met with indifference from the 
Scottish public for nearly twenty years, but 
since the end of the second world war his 
songs have come into the repertory of every 


Scottish singer. Some of them were per¬ 
formed at the Edinburgh International 
Festival of Music and Drama in 1948 and 
* 949 - 

Scott's works include a concert overture 
Renaissance', and a dance suite, ‘The Seven 
Deadly Sins ’, for full orchestra, ‘ Lament for 
Heroes (Cumha nan Laoch) ’ for string or¬ 
chestra; ‘The Ballad of Kynd Kittock ' 
(Dunbar) for baritone and orchestra; 14 
partsongs, 3 school songs, 3 children's songs, 
and the following songs for voice and piano¬ 
forte : 


• SCOTTISH LYRICS • 
Boo. I 

A* ujulin. O 'Robert Burnt). 

I he Carles of D>iart 1 Burns). 

Hey. ihe dutty miller (Bums). 

J** **' gudeman iron (anon.). 

. * * b,aw *«*r (Burnt). 

The Lovely Iju o’ Internet! (Bums). 
\\e 1 1 hap and row (William Creech). 
I he \\ ren 1 Net! Burnt). 


Book II 

l. Crowdie (Burnt), 
a. Cruel (Allan C unni n gham). 

J. Mar> Moritou (Burnt). 

4. My wife thall ha’e her will (anon.i. 

V O merry ha’e I bee., teeihin* a he. He Burn 
P."*" mv **>'* hi*, fair f Burnt . 
a nx 1 u’f Marv John Imlah). 

8. Wha will buy mt iroggin? (Burnt), 


Book III 

‘ "Scouh **"* ' r! (Me * * *•«*> ("’alter 

The auld man's meu'i dead (Patrick Bimic). 

"TiKtSttK >( ,ht N * , "" v .. 

WJiertt. Wheeti (Hugh MacDiarmid). 

Ihe Unu Mane (MacDiarmid). 

Crow.lieLnuwr (MacDiarmid). 

Moon,truck (MacDiarmid). 

I jny iK,a '“ <;r4Vfvard: l* «*l Barra (Jean 

9. Lote (MacDiarmid). 

10. Cupid and Venus (Mark Alexander Boyd), 

11. Milkwort and Bog-eotum (MacDiarmid). 

12. An Apprentice Angel (MacDiarmid). 

Book IV 

1. The tailor fell thro' the bed Burnt). 

2. CM a ihe a ( ru the wind can blaw (Burnt). 

3 - My wife 1 a wanton wee thing Burnt). 

4 - O. were I on I'amauut' hill Bum,). 

V Ihe I wa Kimmer, 'Dunbar), 

6 . Phillis,Dunbar). 

2- "'r 1 v ‘i" nk 00 ! hc h *PPv Canon.). 

8 . Odear Mmny. what .hall I do? (Burnt . 

9 - £*** Ve weel, mv aulil wife 'anon ) 

10. Of ane Blackamoor (Dunbar). 

11. Scroggam • Burnt). 

12. My lute it like a red. red rote Burnt . 

13- Among the tree, (Burnt). 


Book V 

I hae laid a herrin io taut (J 


3 ’ Jif* JS** Gray (Burns). 

4- The Di,creet Hint (Burnt). 

£ i? K will buv? (Burnt) 

6. Ratthn . Roann* Willie (Burnt). 

Hav) L ° Ch FVnC FUhfrman 'George Campbell 
8. The Love-tick Lav, (MacDiarmid). 

9- Empty Vestel (MacDiarmid). 
to. The Uatergaw (MacDiarmid). 

11. Ane ha ain enemy (Dunbar). 

12. Scots, wha hae (Burns). 
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* THIRTY-FIVE SCOTTISH LYRICS AND 

OTHER POEMS’ 

1. The Sauchs in the Reuch Heuch Haugh (Mac- 

Diarmid). 

2. Lourd on my hcri (MaeDiarmid). 

3. To a Lady (Dunbar). 

4. The Wee Man (trans. from (he Auvergnai by 

Will* Muir). 

5. On Receiving News of the Death of Charles I 

(Marquis of Montrose). 

6. Hungry Waters (MaeDiarmid). 

. Whistle, whistle (anon.). 

. Edward (Scottish Ballad). 

9. The Twa Corbies (traditional). 

10. First Love (MaeDiarmid). 

it. An Admonition to Young Lassies (Alexander 
Montgomerie). 

12. I wha aince in Heaven’s Heicht (MaeDiarmid). 

13. The Sea Hounds (Doris Sigerson Shorter). 

14. The Tryst (William Soutar). 

15. O wen thou in the cauld blast (Burns). 

16. Sunny Gale (MaeDiarmid). 

17. Robin Shore in Hairst (Burns). 

18. O steer her up (Burns). 

19. Glances (I'ittendrigh MacGillivray). 

20. There's news, lasses, news (Burns). 

21. The Man in the Moon (MaeDiarmid). 

22. Ane Sang of the Birth of Christ (trans. from 

Luther's carol by the Wedderburn Brothers). 

23. The Innumerable Christ (MaeDiarmid). 

24. Landlady, count the lawin' (Burns). 

25. Alba (George Campbell Hay). 

26. Country Life (MaeDiarmid). 

27. Love or Alba (Maurice Lindsay). 

28. Florine (Thomas Campbell). 

29. The Deil of Bogie (Sir Alexander Gray). 

30. Im Tiroler Wirtshaus (Georg Brining). 

31. Verlassl mich bier (Goethe). 

32. Deingedenken (Will Vesper). 

33. La belle est au jardin d’amour (version de Poitou). 

34. Je tlescendis dans mon jardin (Amy Sylvel). 

33. Au miroir dc ma m*re (Sylvel). 

• SEVEN SONGS FOR BARITONE VOICE ’ 
(1946) 

t. The Auld Fisherman (George Campbell Hay). 

2. Cane is the day (Burns). 

3. Reid E’en (MaeDiarmid). 

4. In Time for Tumult (Soutar). 

3. The Kerry Shore — Loch Fyne (Hay). 

6. The Cameronian Cut (anon.). 

7. Macpherson's Farewell (Burns). 

• THREE SHORT SONGS FOR MEDIUM 

OR HIGH VOICE’ (1920) 

1. All night under the moon (Wilfrid Gibson). 

2. Tremulous Grey of Dusk (Seumas O'Sullivan). 

3. The Laverock (Waller Wingate). 

TWO SONGS PUBLISHED SEPARATELY 
' Oor Bonnie Bonier Toon ’ (R. Hunter) (1899). 

* The Warning ' (F. W. Anderson) (1920). 

SONGS IN FRENCH AND GERMAN 
(UNPUBLISHED) 

* Bruder ' (Heinrich Lersch). 

' En lavant sous Ic saule' (Amy Sylvel). 

* Weltende ’ (Else I^ssker-Schuler). 

UNPUBLISHED SONGS 
‘ A Bowl of Roses ’ (W. F.. Henley). 

’ A Dedication ’ <C. K. S. M.>. 

’ As I cam* o'or the Cairney Mount ’ (Burns). 

‘ At the “ Ham and Haddie ” Tavern * (Harold 
Stewart). 

* At the Window ’ (MaeDiarmid). 

‘ Beware o’ Bonnie Ann ’ (Burns). 

‘ Eyes can no falsehood tell ' (Vivian Locke Ellis). 

1 Going Westward ’ (John Masefield). 

' Hornpipe ’ (Cecil Day Lewis). 

' January Afternoon ' (George Rexton Malloch). 

’ Idyll ’ (Oscar Wilde). 

’ Merlin ’ (Edwin Muir). 

' My daddie is a cankert carle ’ (anon.). 
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‘ Rebellion ’ (Malloch). 

’ Sabine ’ (MaeDiarmid). 

* Samson ’ (Soutar). 

’ The Blades of Harden * (Will H. Ogilvie). 

’ The corbie sang ’ (Soutar). 

’ The Gown ’ (Soutar). 

’ The Skull ’ (Henry de Vere Stacpoole). 

' To luve unluvit * (A. Scott). 

M. L. 

Bibl. — LtsDSAV. Maurice, ‘The Scottish Songs of Francis 
George Scott ’ (M. & L., XXVI, 1945, p. 1). 
Sorabji, K. S., ‘ The Songs of Francis George Scott ’, 
in ’ Mi contra Fa ' (London, n.d.). 

Scotc-Gatty, A. C. Stt Forsyth (C., 2 libs.). Catty 
C Tattercoau', lib.). 

SCOTT-GATTY, (Sir) Alfred (Scott) 

(£. Ecclesficld, Yorkshire, 26 Apr. 1847; d. 
London, 18 Dec. 1918). 

English amateur. He was Garter Principal 
King-of-Arms, but as an amateur composer 
had a great success with his songs in his day 
by reason of their unaffected melody and 
simple if untutored style. His earliest work 
appeared in 4 Aunt Judy’s Magazine edited 
by his mother, Mrs. Alfred Gatty. He con¬ 
tributed to the German Reed entertainments 
and later brought out several musical plays 
for children and the more ambitious 'Tatter- 
coats ', produced for charity at the Savoy 
Theatre in 1900. He founded the Magpie 
Madrigal Society in 1886. He was appointed 
Rouge Dragon Pursuivant of Arms at the 
College of Heralds in 1880, becoming York 
Herald in 1886 and Garter in 1904, and was 
knighted the same year. N. c. o. 

SCOTT, Isabella. See Young (6 ). 
SCOTT, John (ft. ?, c. 1776; d. Spanish 
Town, Jamaica, 1815). 

English organist and composer. He was a 
nephew of John Sale, jun., became a chorister 
in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and at Eton 
College, and afterwards studied the organ 
under William Sexton, organist of St. George s 
Chapel, later becoming deputy in London for 
Arnold at Westminster Abbey. He was also 
chorus master and pianist at Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre, where he wrote music for several 
burlettas and pantomimes, e.g. ‘The Magician 
and the Invisible Lover’ (1 797 )» ‘ 
Mountain of Miseries, or Harlequin Tor¬ 
mentor ' (1797), 4 The Master of the Cave, or 
Harlequin and the Fay ’ (1798), ' The Oracle 
of Delphi, or Hercules' Vagaries’ (1 799 )» 
etc. 

On the erection of the first organ at Spanish 
Town he went out to Jamaica as organist, and 
he died there. He was the composer of a well- 
known anthem, 4 Praise the Lord, O Jeru¬ 
salem ", and a famous comic song, ‘Abraham 
Newland has been ascribed to him.' Tins 
composition, however, was more commonly 
ascribed to Tipton, a Vauxhall writer, and 
was written about the end of the 18th century. 

W. H. H., rev. F. K. & A. L. 

■ Abraham Newland was chief cashier of the Bank of 
England. Stt Rogue’s March. 



SCOTT (Lady J. D.) 

SCOTT, Lady John Douglas (bom Alicia 
Ann Spottiswoode) (6. Spottiswood, Berwick¬ 
shire, 1810; d. Spottiswood, 12 Mar. 1900). 

Scottish amateur musician. She married 
Lord John Montagu Douglas Scott in 1836, 
but in 1870, ten years after his death, resumed 
her maiden name for the purpose of publica¬ 
tion. She composed some songs, including 
' Annie Laurie ', which became exceedingly 
popular. E . B 

SCOTT, Marion M. (Margaret) (b . Lon¬ 
don, 16 July 1877; d. London, 24 Dec. 1933). 

English musicologist. She studied at the 
R.C.M. in London in 1896-1904, with the 
violin as principal study. Having left the 
College as a student, she remained for many 
years closely associated with it, both as secre¬ 
tary of the R.C.M. Union and as editor of 
‘ The R.C.M. Magazine ’. She also took an 
active interest in the Society of Women 
Musicians, of which she was President in 
1915-16. Her criticism in ‘ The Musical 
1 imes ‘ and elsewhere for many years made 
valuable comments on concert life in London, 
especially in the domain of chamber music, 
and the book on Beethoven she contributed to 
the ' Master Musicians * series in 1934 (last 
reprint, with revisions, 1951) is a masterly 
biographical and critical study. But her chief 
distinction was the specialist’s work she did 
on Haydn, to the knowledge of whose life and 
work she contributed more than any other 
musical scholar in Great Britain, and as much 
as any foreign expert. Her articles on various 
aspects of Haydn in * Music & Letters ’ and 
’The Musical Quarterly’, as well as her 
lectures published in the ’ Proceedings of the 
Royal Musical Association ’, are of paramount 
importance, and the studies which they re- 
quired were intended logo towards the making 
of a substantial book on the composer, which 
was to contain the results of a great deal of 
original research. Apart from their valuable 
substance, Marion Scott’s writings are remark¬ 
able for a peculiar grace and distinction of 
style, qualities which also appeared in her 
occasional programme notes. ■ n 

Scott, Mary. Walker (E.. paruong). 

• Th ° m V, , *' (‘ Mock Marriage 

iiiciU. m.,. Purcell (4, do.). 

Scott, (Sir) Walter. Srt An wood (• Guv Man. 
neon* •). Aufd Robin Gray. Bamock (• SSoa«h • 
paruonn & tong). Barnett < I. F., * Lay of ,h f l 
Minstrel . orch.). Berlioz (' Rob Roy 1 & • Watcrlev ' 
overtures) Bishop (H., 9 stage adapts.). Bi«*TEfc 
■'lie de Perth , opera). Blewitt House of Atrin • 
inc'd. m.). Boieldieu <• Dame blanche opera) Buck 
<P" overture). Carafe C Prison dtd.mtf J z 
Coronach (mentioned,. Corri (,/Ave Maria ’). 

(M., Kenilworth \ ballet). Dame blanche (RnieLi;- 

r ra \.ST„ (J -.' Rob •• 

* OVC ? ( £ ob . R ° V • Lara (' Amy Robsari ’ 

oj>era). Donizetti (' Gastello di Kenilworth' & • Iu<U 
di Lammermoor .operas). Donna del laro (Rossini 1 
Flotow C Rob Roy'.opera,. Flower (E..aulj|!J 2 
to Waverley novels). Gevaert ('Quentin Durward' 
opera). Glinka (' Rokeby opera ,ke"ch, HoU,Jin 
(Waverley opera). Horn (C. E.. * Man of the Moor '& 
Peveril of the Peak .operas,. Ivanhoe (Sullivan, opera). 
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Jacob (C. 'DoaaM Caird', cantata). Jacobi (G., 
Lochinvar , ballet). Jensen (3. choral work 6 c 6 
“*•>• J° l,e F,l| e de Penh (Bizet, opera). Kemp (J.. 
Mus. Illustration of "The Lady of the Lake"*). 
Kite Inner (' Ivanhoe' Beazley's dramatic version, 
mod. m.). Lacy (M. R., ' Maid of Judah ’, pasticcio). 
Levey (3. used. m. for 2 stage adapts.). Lucu di 
Lammermoor (Donizetti, opera,. MacCunn (* Jeanie 
•*?***• °PT ,a; 3 tho,al wo,k * ; 'Land Mountain 
and Flood , overture). Macfarren (1. 'Lady of the 
Lake , cantata;. Mackenzie (incid. m. for 2 play 
adapts.; 3 mugs). Maclean (A.,' Quentin Durward 
opera,. Mamhner (' Templer und die J„dm opera). 
Marsh (song,. Matson (L., songs,. M.zzucalo (A.. 

ridaniala di Lammermoor . opera). Mendelssohn 
(fsaruoogh Mirecki ('Castle of Kenilworthballet), 
Nicolai «>.. ' TempUrio', opera). O'Neill (' Bride of 
Lsmmrrinoor , mod. m. for drain, version). Parry 
(II.. partsong. 2 songs, Parry (John ii. Ivanhoe*. 
«. far stage; version,. Puntani (Bellini, opera,. Ricci (2, 
Pngione d lalimhurgn . opera). Rossini (' Donna del 
lago opera; Ivanhoe . pasticcio). Schira ('Kenil- 
wocth . opera). Schubert (2 choral works. 8 songs). 
Ncotl (C wnt) Scott (F. G.. song,. Slantbury 
« Uasrrley . mod. m. for stage version,. Sullivan 
(Ivanhoe. opera; Marmion . overture). Templer 
und die Judin Marschner. opera). Thomson (J.. 
Mouse of Aspen . used. m.). Thorne (E. II.. • Peveril 
ol the Peak, overture*. Vev,ue von Pulllingen 
[ ^ ,n - *'•**« • V»*er W. L.. ' Rob Roy ', 

wn T Fr “ r " P" Kenilworth', ope,a). 

Syrwffffi: 
p.’ssr s ™“ 

SCOTTI, Antonio (b . Naples. 23 |an. 
1866: d. Naples, 26 Feb. 193G). 

Italian baritone singer. He was laught 
singing by Signora Trifari Fayanini (d. 1908) 
— herself a pupil of the elder I.amperii — 
and expressed in print his great indebtedness 
to her skill. He made his first appearance on 
the stage at Malta on 1 Nov. 1889. He 
steadily won the favour of the public, and, 
following upon successful engagements at 
Milan, Rome. Buenos Aires and Madrid, he 
went to London in 1899. ap,scaring at Covent 
(.arden in the title-part of Mozart’s ' Don 
Giovanni ’ on 8 June. He then went to New 
* °rk, appeared at the Metropolitan in the 
same part on 27 Dee. and firmly established 
h.s posit,on as one of the leading baritones of 
the day. For the next fifteen years his career 
was divided between London and New York, 
where, particularly in association with Caruso, 
his fame increased in a great variety of parts: 
Rigoletto, I ago, Amonasro, Scarpia, Tonio in 
I agliacci ’ and the Count in ' Lc nozze di 
rigaro . Subsequently New York became 
his headquarters, and besides singing con¬ 
stantly at the Metropolitan he toured with 
his own company in 1919-20. 

Like many other singers before him Scotti 
was a little impatient at being kept back in 
his young days, but when at last the oppor¬ 
tunity of doing heavy dramatic work came to 
him he recognized the wisdom of his teacher’s 
methods, his carefully placed voice being 
equal to all reasonable demands upon it. 

SCOTTISH CHURCH MUSIC, EARLY. 

Lhe tantalizing thing about early Scottish 
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church music is that, while we know much 
about it, very little of the actual material has 
come down to us. Apart from a few scraps 
from missals and service books, the only im¬ 
portant volumes of medieval music for the 
church of Scottish provenance are those known 
as the Dunkeld Music Book and the Scone 
Antiphonary. The supplements to the St. 
Andrews Psalter (1562-66) also contain several 
motets of Scottish, English and continental 
origin that appear to have been well known 
in Scotland before 1560. We know from 
Alesius that the Scottish martyr, Patrick 
Hamilton, while attached to the old church, 
composed “ a mass for nine voices for the 
office of the missal which begins ‘ Bencdicant 
Dominum omnes angeli ’ and superintended 
its execution in the cathedral (of St. Andrews] 
as precentor of the choir But this motet is 
lost with so much that was precious in early 
Scottish church music. 

When the organization of the early church 
in Scotland is examined we find that, except in 
small details, it differed very little from that of 
England. There are ample records to inform 
us about life in the Scottish monastic institu¬ 
tions, but we know nothing or very little about 
the cultivation of music within their walls. 
G. C. Coulson stated in his 1 Scottish Abbeys * 
that he found no mention of choir schools in 
these institutions, and all we know is that 
music played an important part of the daily 
life in these abbeys. 

However, the statutes of the Scottish cathe¬ 
drals arc more informative. Most of the 
cathedrals based their statutes upon those of 
Salisbury — Elgin is an exception by going to 
Lincoln for its model — and a comparison of 
the statutes of St. Machar's Cathedral, Aber¬ 
deen, with those of Salisbury show’s how closely 
that model was followed. The four chief 
dignitaries — Dean, Cantor or Precentor, 
Chancellor and Treasurer — occupied the 
stalls at the four corners of the choir, from 
which points of vantage the behaviour of the 
whole body of priests and boys could be super¬ 
vised. Only the Cantor and the Succentor, 
his deputy, concern us here. The Cantor came 
next to the Dean in precedence. It was the 
duty of his office to rule the choir and regulate 
the music in the services of the church. He 
set the pitch for the singers, was responsible 
for the admission of the boys to the choir, for 
their teaching and for their discipline. He 
had charge of the music books and, among 
other duties, it fell to the Cantor to select a 
suitable person to be Master of the Sang 
Schule. 

If we scrutinize the early statutes of the 
Scottish cathedrals and their various revisions, 
and still more if we examine the foundation 
charters of the collegiate churches, we find that 
while at first musical ability was not specifically 


demanded from the Cantors and singing 
priests, more and more exacting qualifications 
were required as time progressed and music 
itself developed. In the century before the 
Reformation it was laid down frequently that 
every priest in the choir must be skilled in the 
plain or Gregorian chant. Throughout the 
middle ages the chant remained the core 
of church compositions. But when descant 
was invented and composers demanded some 
knowledge of harmony, skill in descant be¬ 
came a sine qua non. Gavin Douglas, Provost 
of St. Giles Collegiate Church in Edinburgh 
(and later Bishop of Dunkeld) employed the 
high-sounding names of music nomenclature 
in his ‘ Palice of Honour ’ (1501): 

In modulationnc hard I play and ring 

Fabourdonn, priktaug, discant and countering 

Cant organe, figuratioune and gemmcil. 

All these were not required of precentors and 
singing priests, but in 1522 we find in the 
foundation charier of the Collegiate Church at 
Crail that every chaplain had to be learned 
in Gregorian chant, prccant, descant, and in 
playing on the organs, and a knowledge of the 
Gregorian chant was demanded from every 
priest attached to the Holy Trinity College 
Church at Edinburgh in 1462. 

There is evidence to show that the high 
officials of the church took a pride in the music 
of their churches. When Bishop Reid went to 
his diocese in the Orkneys in 1514 he revised 
the statutes of the Cathedral at Kirkwall and 
directed that there should be an organist and 
six choir-boys. Bishop Elphinstone of Aber¬ 
deen decreed that the choir of St. Machar’s 
Cathedral should consist of eleven boys and 
twenty singing priests. He reduced the 
number of boys to six, for what reason we 
cannot say, but his care for the musical service 
came out noticeably in his choice of John 
Malison as the Master of the Sang Schule. 
Hector Boccc said later that Aberdeen owed 
everything to Malison for the high standard of 
its music. In Glasgow the authorities were 
aware of the musical ability of one of their boys 
called John Painter. They made a contract 
with him that he should remain with them 
after his voice broke. Painter rose to be the 
Master of the Sang Schule, and when he died a 
' Gloriosa ’ of his own composition was sung at 
his funeral. 

Wc get more information about the cultiva¬ 
tion of music in the parish and collegiate 
churches from the town council records. For 
long all churches were ruled by ecclesiastical 
bodies, but gradually the town councils took 
over the care of their parish churches, which 
were frequently raised to the dignity ot 
collegiate churches. The magistrates re¬ 
garded the Burgh Sang Schules as their special 
care, and as they paid the piper so they called 
the tunc. There was a competition for the 
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posts in Burgh Sang Schules where the stand¬ 
ard of music was high. For instance, Sir 
John Fethy was Master of the Sang Schule at 
Dundee, Aberdeen and Edinburgh. On the 
other hand, in 1533, when the choir of St. 
Nicholas’s Church, Aberdeen, had fallen into 
a low state of efficiency, the town council 
dismissed them all except one old man. As 
we know from Alexander Myln, the historian 
of Dunkeld Cathedral, where the choir had 
established a fine record, no effort was too 
great to keep the musical equipment on a high 
level. When private benefactors made pro¬ 
vision for the establishment of collegiate 
churches, both large and small, the custom was 
to set forth, in good set terms, the number of 
chaplains and of singing boys, and the endow- 
ment of a sang schule and master was usual 
to encourage a worthy music service of a 
permanent nature. There is ample evidence 
that the gorgeous ceremonial of the church 
services, especially during the century preced¬ 
ing the establishment of the reformed church, 
was paralleled by an adequate musical service. 

There were always critics within the church 
itself who looked wistfully back on the dap 
when music was simple and confined itself to 
the unadorned Gregorian chant, and many 
priests infinitely preferred the simple Gregorian 
music with its *• aerial, floating, disembodied 
quality ” to all other forms of organized music. 
Bishop Elphinstone in one of his charters de¬ 
sired this simpler music in the early 16th cen¬ 
tury. Robert Richardinus, Canon of Cam- 
buskenneth Abbey, in his * Commentary on 
the Rule of St. Augustine’, spoke in un¬ 
measured terms against the ornate and com¬ 
plex polyphony of the years just preceding 
the downfall of the old Scottish church. He 
condemned outright the new masses which 
musicians composed in their own conceit and 
pleaded for a return to the simple plainsong, 
such as he had heard in Notrc-Dame, Paris, 
and in the Chapel Royal at Stirling. He 
found fault with the church music of his time 
and its intricate elaboration, since it gave 
singers the opportunity to display their vocal 
powers and satisfied sensuous cravings rather 
than spiritual needs. This is no reformer 
speaking, but an official of the old church who 
seems to have shared St. Augustine’s view 
m Ins • Confessions * (X, 33) that - the object 
of a melody was driven out of his mind by its 
mere beauty and its inner meaning forgotten 
in the pleasure at its formal perfection **. 

In a statute of 1530, concerning the founda¬ 
tion of the Collegiate Church of Crail, the 
benefactor, Sir William Myrton, had some¬ 
thing to say, not about the music sung, but 
about the rendering of the musical part of the 
service. He exhorted the "provost, vicar 
prebendaries, choristers and boys of the 
college ” to perform the services with under- 
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standing, to comprehend what the words 
meant and to know the force of accents. They 
should sing their praise heartily, but also pro¬ 
nounce the syllables, letters, consonants and 
vowels carefully. Voices should not l»e spared, 
but everything should be done in moderation 
and with unanimity of heart. 

We know that churches hail In-en provided 
with organs and tliat organists held posts as 
Masters of the Sang Schules. Somewhere 
about 1437 an organ was installed in St. 
Nicholas’s Church. Aberdeen. Of course, the 
organ in the middle ages was quite small and 
had none of the grandeur and resources of the 
modern instrument. The best organ music of 
the 16th century, when specimens of music 
for that instrument first appeared, was based 
on choral precedents. Music was thought of 
in terms of the voice, and in the 17th century 


was still 


music " apt for voices or viols 
regarded as suitable for either voice or instru¬ 
ment. To what extent the organ was cm- 
ployed along with the voice we cannot say. 
In a poem by Richard of Maidstone about the 
reconciliation of Richard II and the City of 
London in i 3 «, 3 we read: "Organa pulsat 
ibi, mentem rapit hare inelodia vocibus 
angelicis, dum canit ille chorus ". In a manu¬ 
script in the B.M. six pieces arc for organ and 
carry the date of the 14th century— of these, 
three are in the nature of preludes while three 
others consist of vocal compositions in tabla- 
ture. Organists such as Fethy at Aberdeen, 
fainter at Glasgow and Thomas Mustard in 
the Parish Church of Linlithgow arc known to 
have been expert performers, but what they 
played we do not know. 

Incomplete vocal pieces that are extant 
have been traced to Sarum use and are 
examples of the influence that Salisbury held 
on the ceremonial and music of the early 
Scottish church. The four leaves of music 
from an antiphonarium of the Priory of Inch- 
colm and a considerable piece from a Sarum 
Gradual discovered in a Dundee protocol 
book of 1532 have been preserved. In some 
respects the Wolfenbuttel Manuscript is of 
greater value. It was the property of the 
Monasienum S. Andreae in Scocia at one time, 
but found its way to the Wolfenbuttel Librarv. 

I he Professor of Ecclesiastical History in St 
Andrews University the Rev. J. H. Baxter, 
has published it in facsimile, and it has been 
accepted as a volume of church music that 
was used in the cathedral of St. And rews. It 
contains responds for St. Andrew’s Dav and 
several masses. Some of it may have been by 
Scottish composers; at any rate its connection 
with Scotland is undoubted. 

The * Antiphonarium ecclesie Dunkelden- 
sis merits more examination as one of the 
few- considerable books of early church music 
ot Scottish provenance that have been pre- 
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served. It is in the Library of Edinburgh 
University. From the water-mark we learn 
that the paper is an early 16th-century 
Normandy paper. This gives an approximate 
date. The manuscript is in two clear hand¬ 
writings — one has preserved the whole of a 
Mass and the other is devoted to about thirty 
Latin anthems in praise of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. On a blank page in the body of the 
volume the following inscription is found: 
“ Robert Douglas with my hand at the pen, 
William Fischer”. It has been assumed from 
this that Robert Douglas was the composer of 
all the music in the volume, but no trace has 
been found in any of the records of Dunkeld 
Cathedral of a Robert Douglas, and some 
doubt remains about Douglas's authorship. 
All the music seems to have been originally 
in five parts — treble, contra-tenor, two tenors 
and a bass. The Mass is complete, and rather 
more than half of the anthems arc complete 
in five parts, but parts are missing of other 
hymns. How the University came to acquire 
the manuscript is unknown. The earliest 
information about it is found in a catalogue 
of the contents of the Library dated c. 1695, 
and among other titles is: 1 Music of the 
Church of Dunkeld — 5 vols. — gifted by 
• ■ • ’• Obviously the cataloguer did not 
know who the donor was. 

The vellum binding carries the title 
' Antiphonarium ccclcsie Dunkcldcnsisand 
it seems reasonable to accept Dunkeld 
Cathedral as the original home of the music. 
Certainly, in the early years of the 16th 
century Dunkeld kept up a musical service 
on a considerable scale. It is not strictly 
an antiphonary. 

Alexander Myln, in his history of the 
cathedral during pre-Reforma lion days, gives 
us some information on the singers and their 
duties. He tells us that one Young was 
" steady in the chant ”, Penecuick was a 
“ pillar of the choristers ”, Stephan was 
“ sublime in musical theory and in organ 
playing ", and Martyn a " master of music ”. 
So the little cathedral of Dunkeld in the early 
16th century was as well equipped with a cap- 
ablestafr of singers as were the larger cathedrals 
of Glasgow and Aberdeen, where music was 
fostered and musicians were encouraged. Like 
all the cathedrals and most of the collegiate 
churches, the Cathedral of Dunkeld had its 
Sang Schule, where boys were trained in the 
service of the church. They were specially 
fostered by Bishop I.awder (1452-81), and 
each was paid £2 : 10:4a year. 

As has been said, the manuscript is in two 
different scripts, and possibly these repre¬ 
sented two composers. The Latin hymns show 
evidence of the influence of the Ncthcrlanders 
— that great school of composition that domin¬ 
ated music in western Europe during the 


second half of the 15th century. Several of the 
hymns are set to music which is written in five 
parts round a canon. For instance, this is the 
case with the ‘ Regina Coeli ’ as well as the 
setting of the favourite verses taken from 
the Song of Solomon, “ Descendi in hortum 
meum ”. A rather naive device is employed 
in this latter hymn where the “ descent ” into 
the garden is sung through a complete octave 
downwards, with a melody that is pleasingly 
varied in the distribution of notes of different 
duration. The Mass is less dependent on 
canonical devices than the hymns, but the use 
of imitation in the Kyrie of the Mass is ably 
handled, and the three sections are admirably 
organized. The Sanctus is also a finely con¬ 
ceived piece of music and the Osanna has 
music of an expressive character, h. m. w. 

Str aho Si. Aiulrcwi Psalter. Sang Scliulrs. Stone 
Antiphonary. 

SCOTTISH MANUSCRIPTS. No secular 
music of Scottish provenance earlier than 1600 
has come down to us, either in printed or 
manuscript form. As far as print is concerned, 
the various publications in England of John 
Playford, Durfcy and others contained some 
Scottish music for voice or instrument; but 
no music of a secular Scottish character was 
published in Scotland until the 18th century 
was well on its way. This gives the score or 
more extant Scottish musical manuscripts of 
the 17th century a special value as sources of 
the earliest variants of Scottish melodies. 
These manuscripts were the work of educated 
people, and were for lute, viol, cittern, keyed 
instrument or voice — and later in the century 
for violin : ” The violin doth put the viol out ", 
said the old tag. 

An examination of these manuscripts shows 
that lovers of vocal music of the 17th century 
went almost but not quite entirely to the 
familiar and even unfamiliar songs of the 
English lutenists —Dowland, Campian. Byrd, 
Rosseter, etc. —for their material. Scores of 
English songs, along with the lyrics of Alex. 
Montgomerie, Alex. Scott, the poets of the 
Bannatync Miscellany and others, appear in 
the song collections in the St. Andrews Psalter 
in Sir William Mure of Rowallan’s Manu¬ 
script, in the Mclvil Roundel Book and the 
Leyden Manuscript with both words and 
music. It cannot be said that any Scottish 
melody familiar to us to-day appears on the 
pages of these vocal manuscripts. We have 
to go to the instrumental manuscripts for the 
earliest forms of Scottish airs. The compilers 
of these manuscripts selected the music that 
pleased them best and went to the music of 
Scotland, England, France, Italy and the Low 
Countries for their material. The Scottish 
melodies that appear in the manuscripts arc 
marked by a use of the old church modes, t.g. 

• Known as the Si. Andrews Psalter or Wood’s Psalier. 
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Dorian, Lydian, Mixolydian, as might be ex¬ 
pected from a time when music was moving 
towards the pre-eminence and supremacy of 
the major and minor keys. Many of the 
melodies are distinguished by the use of the 
pentatonic scale, and the airs, as a rule, have 
a bleak simplicity, with none of the elaborate 
decorations of the 18th century. It must be 
remembered that all through the 17th century 
the folk music and poetry of Scotland had been 
kept alive and handed down orally until the 
early collections were printed by Henry Play- 
ford, William Thomson (* Orpheus Calc* 
donius ’) and James Oswald (’ Caledonian 
Pocket Companion ’), and so laid a firm basis 
for the later collections of James Johnson, 
George Thomson and others. 

Manuscripts prior to 1725 

Mclvil Roundel Book (printed by Roxburgh 
Club). 

Panmure MSS for voice or instrument, 1622 
el uq. 

Rowallan (vocal) MS, e. 1620. 

Rowallan (lute) MS, r. 1630. 

Leyden (vocal) MS, 1639. 

Louis dc France (vocal) MS, 1675. 

Squyer (vocal) MS. late 17th century. 

Agnes Hume MS (vocal), late 17th century . 
Kinloch (virginal) MS.' 

Mitchell (virginal) MS.' 

Skene (lute) MS, 1615-20 (printed by Banna- 
tync Club). 

Straloch (lute) MS, 1627-29. 

Guthrie MS (viola da braecio), c. 1670. 

Leyden (lyra-viol) MS, late 17th century. 
Waterston MS, 1715. 

Blaikic {viola da gamba) MS, 1683-92. 

Margaret Sinklcr (harpsichord) MS, 1710. 
Cuming MS (violin), 1723. 

Scone Palace (viola da gamba), ? 1720. 

Munro (flute) MS, 1723 (printed in Paris). 

The Panmure MSS (Various), 17T11 and 
Early 18m Century.— Besides the vocal part 
of the Panmure Manuscript detailed below 
there are two other parts of the volume devoted 
to music for instruments. A manuscript for 
the cittern is included, but unfortunately it is 
incomplete. It has a few Scottish airs such as 
' Bonnie Jean Lindsay \ Another small section 
of the Panmure Manuscript is devoted to music 
for the virginals compiled by the Rev. Robert 
Edwards, minister of Murroes Parish near 
Dundee, about the middle of the 17th century. 
It also has a number of Scottish airs including 
an unfamiliar setting of* Bonnie Jean *. 

Other manuscripts recovered at Panmure 
House have Scottish interest. A lesson book 
of Lady Jean Campbell, daughter of the Earl 
of Loudon, and later wife of Lord Panmure, 
contains music for lute and virginals, but none 
1 These are dhomed under Virginal Music. 
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of the airs can be claimed as Scottish in origin. 
Another manuscript which seems to be of the 
18th century, contains some fine melodies with 
Scottish titles—* laird Aboyne’s Welcome 
Home', ' My Lady Buccleucb's Ayrc ’ and 
' Lady laithian's Lilt \ There are other 
manuscript books containing music by English 
composers such as Jenkins and by the French 
composer Denis Gaultier. 

The Panmure MS (Vocal).—T his is rich 
in the songs of the Elizabethan composers, 
Dowland. Jones. Campian and others, as well 
as about twenty songs set to the words of 
Scottish ports, Alexander Scott, Alexander 
Montgomerie and the poets of the Bannatyne 
Manuscript of 1568. The music attached to 
these Scottish poems has none of the char¬ 
acteristics of familiar Scottish melodies and 
may have l»een chosen, if not composed, by 
Scottish musicians, to carry the verses of the 
poets. Many of thrse songs are to be found 
in other manuscripts of the period, and their 
popularity is beyond doubt. Among the vocal 
music some instrumental pieces are inserted, 
such as Sir William Keith s Pavan by James 
Lauder. 

(The Panmure MS is the property of the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Brechin Castle, Angus.) 

The Rowallan MS (Lute), 1612-28.— Sir 
William Mure of Rowallan (1594-1657) com¬ 
piled a manuscript volume of lute music of a 
varied nature. Mures mother was a daughter 
°f Montgomerie, author of'The Cherrie and 
the Slae ’, and he was an excellent example 
of the educated Scotsman of his time. lie 
was wounded at Marston Moor and was said 
to be a man ” of a ineik and gentle spirit ". 

I he lute book is one of the few manuscripts of 
the early 17th century that have been pre- 
served. It contains various dances, among 
them • Ane Scottis Dance a beautiful little 
French piece called 1 La void * and some Scot- 
tish airs such as * Mary Beatoun’s Row *, the 
• Battle of Harlaw ’ and * Katherine Bairdie \ 
Ihese pieces are in the French tablature. 
(Library of the University of Edinburgh.) 

The Rowallan MS (Vocal).—T his is 

similar to the Panmure Manuscript in so far 
as it is largely taken up with the songs by 
English composers of the late 16th and early 
1 7 «h centuries. There are a few Italian songs 
on its pages and some Scottish poems set to 
music. I his manuscript was compiled by Sir 
William Mure of Rowallan. (Library of the 
University of Edinburgh.) 

Supplement (V) of the St. Andrews 
Psalter.—T he part of the Supplement 
(part V) of the St. Andrews Psalter that is 

cv, !° VOCal music con,ai "‘ many songs 
of English provenance. Here are to be found 
Ben Jonson s * Have you seen but a bright lillie 
(or the white lillyj grow?’ and an amusing 
Scottish version of ‘ John, come kiss me now ’ 
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set as a duet for man and wife, as well as some interesting manuscript, and one that puzzled 

lyrics by Scottish poets, set to music. It was Scottish musicians. Many of the airs caiTy 

certainly compiled after the Psalter itself was familiar titles — ‘ Green grows the rashes 

completed. (Library of Trinity College, 4 Bonnie Jean 4 The Gee Wife 4 Katrin 

Dublin.) Ogie \ 4 Bessie Bell 4 Clout the Caldron ’, 

Thf. Leyden MS.—This is smaller than any 4 Sweet Willie 4 1 love my love in secret’, 

of the foregoing. A number of the songs in 4 Goodnight and God be with you * and 

Forbes’s 4 Cantus ’ appears in this manuscript others. It is written in the Italian tabla- 

as well as songs with both words and music by ture, in which the highest line represents the 

Jones, Bartlett, Dowland, Campian and Mont- lowest string and the lowest line the highest, 

gomerie. It carries the date 1639 and is called The letters of the alphabet represent in suc- 

the Leyden Manuscript because at one time cession: “ a ” the open string, 44 b ” the 

it was the property of Sir Walter Scott’s friend, second, 44 c ” the third of the diatonic scale, 

Dr. John Leyden. Twelve psalm tunes in etc., in a four-line notation for a stringed 

four-part harmony arc also included in the instrument of the violin or viola da bracno type, 

volume as well as melodies, without words, The manuscript was the property of the 

including 4 Onlie to you, my Ladic’, 'Content Covenanting martyr Rev. James Guthrie and 

desyre ’ and 4 About the banks of Heliconc ’. seems to have been inserted into a collection 
A scrutiny of these early 17th-century Scot- of sermon notes and Bible texts belonging to 

tish manuscripts provides both music and Guthrie. There arc 56 airs in all, of which 

words of early songs, and it is worth noting only 10 arc without a trace of Scottish 

that the music in some cases cannot be traced characteristics. The versions of the airs are 

elsewhere nor can the associated words. very simple and even skclctonic, and may have 

Further, some of the psalms can be found been chosen to suit the ability of the player 

nowhere else or appear as variants consider- for whom the collection was meant. The lack 

ably different from those that have come down of bar-lines or indications of the duration of 

to us. (National Library, Edinburgh.) notes add to the difficulty of exact transcription 

Louis de France MS (? 1675).—Louis de into modern notation. (Library of the 

France was a teacher of music in the second University of Edinburgh.) 

half of the 17th century. He had studied The Leyden MS (Lyra-Viol).—T his 
under Michel Lambert, Lully’s father-in-law, takes its name from Dr. John Leyden, who 

and had been choirmaster at the court of once owned it. The original manuscript 

Louis XIV. He was master of the Music is lost, but a transcription of the part 

School at Aberdeen from 1675 to 1682 and that was in tablature, made by George 

held a similar post in Edinburgh. His musical Farquhar Graham, is in the National Library, 

manuscript states that it was used for his Edinburgh. It was for the lyra-viol. As in 

teaching in the Music School of Aberdeen. other manuscripts of the century, there are 

It contains French songs, English and Italian pieces of English origin, a few foreign dances, 

songs, songs popular in Scotland in his own airs of songs popular in the 17th century and 

time and earlier, e.g. 4 O love, if e’er thou’st a number of Scottish melodies here found lor 

case ain heart’, psalm-tunes in four parts and the first time. Among the Scottish airs are 

several songs of contemporary popularity. 4 Over the mure to Maggie ', 4 Mv dearie if 

(Library of the University of Edinburgh.) thou dye 4 Bonic Nanic ’, 4 Where Helen 

Squyer MS (late 17TH Century). —The lays \ 4 New Hilland Ladies \ 4 Jock the laird s 

songs in this manuscript are found in other brother 4 Montrose Lynes ', 4 Twide Syde 

Scottish musical manuscripts of the 17th and 4 When she cam ben '. The date is late 

century or in the song books of the Elizabethan 1 7 th century. . . 

composers. (Library of the University of The Waterston MS (1 7 * 5 )-—This small 
Edinburgh.) manuscript, dated 1715, belongs to the 

The Straloch MS (Lute) (1627-1629).— Waterston family in Edinburgh. It contains 

This carries the name of Robert Gordon of gavottes, sarabands and other dances, an^ 

Straloch, the compiler. The original manu- Scottish aiis such as 4 The Shoemaker , 

script is lost, but copies of the most important 4 Through the wood, laddie ’, 4 My .Name 

melodics in it were made by George Farquhar and 4 John Anderson, my Jo '. 

Graham. It contains the melodies of English The Blaikie MS (Viola da Gamba) (1003 

and Scottish songs, French dances, galliards, and 1692).— The Blaikie Manuscript is ano 

pavans and courantes as well as many well- of those Scottish manuscripts which have 

known Scottish airs such as 4 Gray Steil ’, lost. There were actually two copies m*ac oy 

4 Green greus the rashes ’, 4 An thou wer myn the same person, dated 1683 and 109 , 

own thing ’, 4 Galua Tam ’, 4 God be with my were the property of Andrew Bllaikie,, wno > 

bonnie love ’ and others. It is in the French engraved 4 A Collection of Irish * 

tablature. (National Library, Edinburgh.) Paisley. About forty of the , wcrc . .v. c 
The Guthrie MS (e. 1670).—This is a very scribed by James Davie of Aberdeen in 
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original French lablature, and they lie in the 
Wighton Collection of Music in the Central 
Library, Dundee. Both the original manu¬ 
scripts were for viola da gamba. With only a 
few exceptions the forty pieces in the tran¬ 
scribed copy are of Scottish origin. Familiar 
melodics such as ‘Sweet Willie’, ‘ In January 
last ‘ A Health to Bctlie* For lake of gold 
she left me ‘ Kind Robin * My deary, if 
thou dye ', ‘ Where Helen lies \ * John come 
kiss me now ' are there in their earliest ver¬ 
sions, as well as less well-known airs such as 
' The Bony Brow ', * My Lord Aboyn's Ayrc ', 
‘ Shugare Candic ’, * The Old Man’s Wish ’, 
‘ Drumlanrick's Ayrc 

The Skene MS (Lute) (1615-20).—Tlie 
only musical manuscript of the 17th 1 entury 
that has been printed is the Skene Manu¬ 
script. In 1838 William Daunay examined 
the manuscript and published it with a wraith 
of notes and comments in his ‘Ancient Scot- 
tisli Melodies'. It is one of the earliest and 
most valuable manuscript collections of 
Scottish provenance and contains many of the 
earliest variants of national airs: * Alace tbai 
I came ower the moor ', * John Anderson, my 
Jo ’, ' The Flowers of the Forest', * Adew 
Dundic ', * Lady Cassillis Lilt ’, * Kette 
Bairdie ’ and many more familiar to-day. 
Besides Scottish melodics there are English and 
French airs and dances popular in the 17th 
century. The manuscript takes its name from 
John Skene of Hallhilis who is believed to have 
compiled it. It is a lute book and the lablature 
is the French one. (National Library, Edin¬ 
burgh.) 

The Margaret Sinkler MS (Harpsi¬ 
chord) (1710).—This manuscript for harpsi¬ 
chord contains the inscription “ Margaret 
Sinkler aught this musick book written by 
Andrew Adam at Glasgow, the 31st day 
October 1710”. This date is probably that 
of the inscription. The manuscript is in two 
parts, the name at the end of the l»ook being 
Miss Anne Crookshanks. The first part of the 
manuscript is almost entirely taken up with 
Scottish melodies, except a number of minuets 
and a few English songs of the period. (,)uite 
a number of the Scottish airs appear in this 
manuscript for the first time, and a few sairy 
unfamiliar names but are actually tunes 
familiar to-day under other titles. * Sweet 
Pudding ’ is just ‘ Lumps of Pudsling \ * Roal 
your rump among you * is * Roll your rumple, 
Sandy’ and ‘Grey Morning’ is ‘Bonnie Grey- 
eyed Morn ’. The manuscript carrying Anne 
Crookshank s name also contains Scottish airs, 
many of them found in other Scottish music 
manuscript. This part of the manuscript also 
contains minuets. The first Assembly took 
place in Edinburgh in 1710, and this probably 
accounts for the many minuets in this manu¬ 
script and others of the early 17th and 
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late 18th century. (National Library, Edin¬ 
burgh.) 

The CtsiisG MS (Violin) (1723).—This 
small manuscript, at one time the property ol 
Frank Kidson, was acquired for the National 
Library of Scotland, Edinburgh. 1 1 is believed 
to be one of the earliest collections of music 
for the violin in Scotland and has the inscrip¬ 
tion “ For the violin — Patrick Cuming his 
book, Edinburgh, 1723 ”, Music for the violin 
had long been popular in Scotland, and in 
England was known even in the middle of the 
17th century, for Pepys has an entry in his 
Diary: 

July j8ih. 1600 — To my Ix»rd Lauderdale's house 
. . . al >u|>per there played one ol their »erv.nils upon 
the violin some Scotch tunes only: tevrral and the 
hot ol their country. a« they termed to deem them 
by their praising and admiring them: but l-ord! the 
strangest ain I cter heard in all my life ami all in one 
cati. 

Many of the airs in the manuscript are found 
in cjrlicr versions ( t.g . * Tweedside ', ‘ Woe’s 
my heart ’, * Mary Scott etc.), and others 
without titles are ra*il\ recognized. There are 
many unnamed tunes. 

Tin. Sconi Palau MS (Lyra-Viol) (i.aji 
17111 Clntvry). This manuscript of laic 17th 
or early tUtli century was discovered in 1938 
at Scone Palace near Perth. The music is 
for the lyra-viol. as is shown by the tuning 
of the strings. A small collection of songs in 
modern notation is included at the end. 
The manuscript includes a number ol dances 
popular at the time — almands, sarabands, 
minuets, etc. There are some English airs and 
melodies of Scottish songs found in other 
manuscripts of the 17th century. One Scots 
song. ’Jock, the Laird's Brother', carries the 
couplet: 

He's trouked o' a lee and blind o' an e'e. 

And Jock, die laird's brother's no for me. 

(The MS is the property of the Earl of 
Mansfield. Scone Palace, Perth.) 

Agnes Hi sie MS.—The date of this is given 
as 1704. and no fewer than eight handwritings 
appear in it. There are the airs of several 
Scottish songs, e.g. ' Mary Scott', ' John 
Anderson, my Jo', ‘Jockic's ganc to the 
wood '. psalm-tunes and Scottish measures. 
But the most interesting feature of this manu¬ 
script lies in a song cycle. Dr. Nelly Diem 
points this out in her * Beitr.ige /.ur Geschichte 
der schottivchen Musik im XVII. Jahrhun- 
dert '. There are instances of song cycles 
before the 18th century, but it is interesting 
to find one in an early Scottish source. There 
arc eight songs in the cycle with music from 
Scottish and English sources. it. m. w. 

SCOTTISH SANG SCHULES. Set Sang 
SCHULES. 

SCOTTISH SONGS, COLLECTIONS 

OF. See Orphegs Calf.donics. 

“SCOTTISH” SYMPHONY (or 

“ Scotch ” Symphony). Mendelssohn’s own 
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SCRIBANO 


SCRIPTORES 


name for his third Symphony, in A minor 
and major, Op. 56, begun in Italy in 1831 and 
finished in Berlin on 20 Jan. 1842. It was first 
performed at a Gewandhaus concert, Leipzig, 
3 Mar. 1842, and conducted in London by 
Mendelssohn at the Philharmonic Society’s 
concert of 13 June 1842. The work is dedi¬ 
cated to Queen Victoria. 

SCRIBANO, Juan. See Escribaxo. 

Scribe, (Augustin) Eugene. French dramatist and 
librettist. He was born in Paris on 25 Dec. 1791 and. 
after studying law, made his debut as a dramatic author 
at the Theatre du Vaudeville at the age of twenty. He 
originated the com/du-iaudtiillt and wrote some successful 
high comedies; but it is as an opera librettist that he 

S ave the most striking proofs of his imagination and 
nowledge of the stage. He made a large fortune and 
remained enormously productive until his sudden death 
m 1 aris on 21 Feb. 1861. his complete works published 
in 1874-85 comprising 76 volumes. 

Sff alio Adam (Adolphe. 7 libs.I. Africaine (Meyer¬ 
beer). Alexandrov (A. N., * Adrienne I-ecouvreur 
me id. m.). Aubcr ( pauim , 38 libs.). Audran (* Ours el 
pacha lib.). Hallo in masclicra (Verdi). Bellini 
(‘ Sonnambula '). Bizet (cantata). Boieldieu (4 libs.). 
Cherubini (' Ali Baba lib.). Gilea (‘ Adriana 
Lecpuvrcur .opera). Clapisson (6libs.). Dame blanche 
(Boieldieu, opera'. Diamante de la couronne (Aubcr. 
lib.). Domino noir (Auber. lib.). Donizetti (5 operas on 
plays & libs.). Flisir d* a more (Donizetti. lib.). Favorita 
(Donizetti, lib.). Fra Diavolo (Auber, lib.). Cade 
(IN. V.. ‘ Marietta incid. in.), Gaztambidr C CaM* 
lina . opera). Gomis (* Porte-faix lib.). Gounosl 
( Nonne sanglante *. lib. ; 1 song). Griiar C Opera 
A la eour \ lib.). Hallvy (6 libs.). Hlrnld (a libs.). 
Huguenots (Meyerbeer, lib.). Juive (Halt'vy. lib.). 
Kastncr (J. G.. * Nonncs de Robert le Diable '. lib.). 
Kovafovic (' Way through the Window'. o|>era). 
Lavranga ( racanapasopera). Libretto, p. 228. Lor- 
*gln« < Yelva , incid. m.). Macfarren (‘Jessy Lea * lx 
Philtre J, opera). Manon Le,. aut (Auber, lib.). Meyer¬ 
beer (5 lil>s.). Monius/ko (' Bettly *. opera). Muetie 
de Portici (Auber. lib.). Offenbach (2 libs.'. ProphHe 
(Meyerbeer, lib.). Robert le Diable (do.). Rossi 
(Lauro, * Domino nero ', opera). Rossini C Ldoardo e 
Cristina‘, opera; 'Comte Ory '. lib.). Selaccioli 
( Adriana Lecouvreur ', oi»era). Shcbalin (' Glass of 
Water , incid. m.). Sttlerman ('Devil's Apprentice¬ 
ship , operetta). Supr* (• Fatinitza '. operetta). 
Wpres sicilirnncs (Verdi, lib.). Verdi (' Vepres sicilien- 
« Bal *o »» niaschera operas). Zandonai C Via 
della fincstra .opera). Zimmcrmann (P..' Enlevement', 
lib.). 

SCRIPTORES. There arc several great 
collections of ancient writers on musical 
theory, both Greek and Latin. In 1652 
Meibomius printed a valuable collection of 
Greek writers which long held the field. It is 
now, however, superseded by the following: 

‘ Musici scriptores Gracci ed. C. Janus 
(Tcubncr, 1895), contains, with elaborate pro¬ 
legomena, the following authors: 

1. Aristotle. ‘ Loci de nmsica *. 

2. Pseudo-Aristotle. ‘ De rebus musicis problemata *. 

3. Euclid, 1 Sectio canonis \ 

4- Cleonide*. lipMOi <*ij. 

5. Nicomachus Gcrasenus, rVxopsiior & 

Excerpts. 

6. Bacchius, F.i<r iywy-j is. 

7. Gaudentius, ’.\p«oi i«i ilaayuy^. 

8. Alypius. Ki-ray^yr) uovffinj. 

9. ] Exccrpta Neapolitana.' 

10. 1 Carminum Graecorum reliquiae.’ 

The ‘ De musica ’ of Aristides Quintilianus 
is not included above, because it had been 
edited separately by A. Jahn (Berlin, 1882). 
The ‘ Harmonic Elements ’ of Aristoxenus arc 


best studied in Macran’s edition (Oxford, 
1902). 

The later Greek writers are to be found 
published by Wallis, either separately or 
his ‘ Opera mathematica ’ (Oxford, 1699), 
which Vol. Ill contains Ptolemy, ‘ Harmonica , 
Porphyry, * Commentary on Ptolemy Bryen- 
nius, ' Harmonica \ To these may be added 
a less important anonymous work, ‘ De 
musica ed. Bellermann (Berlin, 1841). 

For Latin authors reference must first be 
made to the great collection of Martin Gerbert, 
4 Scriptores ecclesiastici de musica ’, 3 vols., 
1784 (and reproduced in facsimile 1905). It 
contains the following: 

Vol. I 


1. S. Pambo, ' Geronticon ' (in Greek and Latin). 

2. ' Monacho qua mente sit Psallendum.' 

S. ' Imtitula Pairum de modo Psallendi ' (? Cistercian). 

4. S. Nicetius of Treves, * De bono Psalmodiae ’. 

5. Cauiodorus, ' Institutiones musicae \ 

6. S. Isidore. ' Sententiae de musica '. 

7 - Alcuin. ' Musica '. 

8. Aurelian, ' Musica disciplina ’. 

9. Remigius, ‘ Musica '. 
to. Notker. * De musica '. 

11. Hucbald. ' De musica *. 

(Pseudo-Huebald.) * Musica enchiriadis, Com- 
mrmoratio brevis de tonis et psalmis modulandis.' 

12. Rrgino. ' De harmonica institutione '. 

13. Odo. ' Tonarius * Dialogus de musica '. 

U- Adelbold. ' Musica \ 

13. Bernelin, ' Divitio monochordi \ 

10. Various anonymous pieces. 


VOL. II 

1. Guido d' Arezzo. * De disciplina arlis musicae', 

' Regular musicae rhylhmicae ', ‘ De ignoto 
cantu '. * Tractatus correctorius multorurn erro- 
rum ', ' De tropis tive tonis'. 

2. Berno of Reichcnau. ' De varia Psalmorum atque 

eantuum modulatione '. ' De consona lonorum 
divenitatc *. * Tonarius *. 

3. Hermannus Contractus. ' Musica ’, ' Explicate sig- 

norum ' Versus ad discernendum cantum . 

4. William of llirschau. ' Musica '. 

5. Theogcr of Metz. ' Musica '. 

6. Aribo Scholasticus, ' Musica '. 

7. John Cotton, * De musica '. 

8. S. Bernard, ‘ Tonal '. 

9. Gerlandus, * De musica ’. , 

10. Eberhard of Freisingen, ' De mensura fislularum . 

11. Anonymus. ‘ De mensura fislularum \ 

12. Engelbert of Admont, * De musica \ 

13. Joh. Aegidius. ' Ars musica '. 


Vol. Ill 

1. Franco. ' Ars cantus mensurabilis '. 

2. Elias Salmon, * Scientia artis musicae . , 

3. Marchetti of Padua. ' I.ucidarium musicae planae , 

' Pomerium musicae mensuratae ’. 

4. Jean de Muris, * Summa musicae '. ' Musica specu- 

lativa'. * De numeris *, ' Musica P rac,,t * • 

' Questiones super partes musicae', ' De dis- 
cantu *. ' De tonis '. ' De proporliombus . 

5. Arnulph. ' De differentiis cantorum . 

6. John Keck. * Introductorium musicae . 

7. Adam of Fulda, ' Musica ’. 

8. ' Constitutiones capellae Pontificiae ( 1545 )- 

9. Tcvkij «kaAn«ii seu Ars Psallendi aut ca 

Graecorum. 

A continuation of Gerbert was gathered by 
Cousscmaker under the title 4 Scriptores dc 
musica medii aevi * (1864-76). It contains 
the following works: 

Vol. I 

1. Fra Jerome of Moravia, ' De musica '. With1 ex¬ 
tracts from ‘ Positio vulgaris John de Gar 


cantandi 
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Undia, ' Dc musics meruuribili *; Franco of 
Cologne, ‘ An canlus mensurabila *; Peter 
Picard. ' Musics mensursbilis \ 

а. Franco, * Compendium discantus . 

3. John dc Garland is, * Introductio musicae . 

4. John de Garlandia, 1 De musics mensurabih . 

3. Walter de Odington, • De speculauone musice \ 

б. Aristotle. 1 De musics * (lath or 13th century). 

7. Petrus de Grace. * De tonis *. 

8. John Ballot, * Abbreviatio Franconis \ _ 

9. Anonymus, ‘ De consonantiis mustcalibus . 

10. Anonymus, ‘ De discsntu \ 

11. Anonymus, ' De canlu mensurabih ’. 

1 a. Anonymus, ' De mensuris et discaniu \ 

13. Anonymus, * De discaniu 

14. Anonymus, * De figuris live de notis \ 

15. Anonymus. ‘ De musics 

lb. Robert Handlo, 1 Regular ’. 

17. John Hanboys. ‘ Summa super musicam . 

Vot. II 

l. Regino of Pnlm, * Tonarius '. 
a. Hucbald. • Musics enchciriadis (s bsl unpublished 
by Gerbert). 

3, Guido d" Arezzo, ' De modorum formulu 
Guido d" Arezzo, * De sex molibus votum '. 

4. Odo, ' Intonarium *. 

J . Guido in Carolidoco Abbas, * Opusculum *. 

. Jean de Muris, ‘Speculum musicae' (books vi 
and vii). 

. A Carthusian. ’ De musics plana '. 

. Anonymus, * De musics '. 

Vot. Ill 

I. Marchetti of Padua, ‘Brevis compilalio' (ice 
Gerbert). 

a. John de Carlandia. ’ Introductio de conlrapuncto . 
3. Philippe de Vitry, * An nova ". 

4. Philippe de Vitry, ‘ An comrapuncti ‘. 

. Philippe de N'itry, * An perfects \ 

. Philippe de Vitry. * Liber musicalium ’. 

7. Jean de Muris,' l.ibellus canlus mensurabilis '. 

8. Jean de Muris, ' An contrapuncti ’. 

9. Jean de Muris, ' An discantus '. 
to. Henry of Zeland. ‘ De cantu perfecto et imperfecto '. 
it. Philoppotus Andreas, * De conlrapuncto'. 
tv. Philip de Catena.' De divenis figuris ‘. 

13. Giles de Murino, * Cantus mensurabilis ‘. 

14. Johannes Verulus de Anagnia, * De muuca ". 
tj. Theodore de Campo, * Musics mensurabilis ". 

16. Prosdocimus de Beldemandis. ‘ De conlrapuncto \ 

17. Prosdocimus de Beldemandis, ' Tracts!us practice 
canlus mensurabilis ’. 

18. Prosdocimus de Beldemandis, Do. * ad modum 
Italicum ’. 

19. Prosdocimus de Beldemandis. ' l.ibellus mono- 
chordi'. 

vo. Prosdocimus de Beldemandis. ' Summula propor- 
lionum'. 

vt. Nicasius WeyU, Carmelite. ' Regular musicae \ 
vv. Christian Saze of Flanden, ' Tractatus '. 

V 3 . Gulielmus Monachus.' De praeceptis arlit musicae \ 
V4. Antonius de Leno, ' Regule de contrapunto'. 
vj. John Hothby, * Regular super proportionem '. 

20. John Hothby, ' l)e cantu figurato ’. 

V 7 . John Hothby, ' Regular supra contrapunctum '. 
Anonymous works. V8-40 (pp. 334-498). 

Vot. IV 

1. John Tinctoris. (l) ‘ Expositio manus'; (v) * De 
natura et proprietate tonomm ‘; (3) ‘ De notis et 
pausis ‘; (4) ' De regulari valore nourum ': (5) 
‘ Liber imperfectionum ’; (6) * Tractatus altera- 
tionum ’; (7) ' Super punctis musicalibus *; (8) 
‘ De arte contrapuncti *; (9) ’ Proportionate 

inusices ’; (to) ‘ Dilfinitorium musices *. 

2. Simon Tunstede, ‘ Quatuor principalia musices". 

3. Johannes Gallicut,' Ritus canendi *; * Introductio 

4. Antonius de Luca,' Ars cantus figurati". 

5. Anonymus, ' De musica figurata ". 

For Boethius’s ‘ Dc institutionc musica ’ re¬ 
course may be had to his works in Migne’s 
4 Patrologia Latina ’ or in Tcubncr’s ‘ Biblio¬ 
theca ’ (ed. Friedlein). Note also ‘ Ein 


anonymer Musiktractat ’ (ed. J. Wolf, Leipzig, 
1893) and a valuable little early tract printed 
by Peter Wagner in * Raasegna Grcgoriana \ 
IV, 482 (1904). w. 11. F. 

SCRITTURA (It., script). A term used, 
especially in the 18th century, for a commis¬ 
sion to compose an opera to a ready-made 
libretto. 

SCUDO, Pietro (Pierre) (ft. Venice, M 
June 1806; d. Blois, 14 Oct. 1864). 

Italian-French music critic, composer and 
author. He was brought up in Germany. 
Some circumstance led him to Paris, and in 
1816 he entered Choron’s school, where he 
studied singing at the same time as Duprez. 
He never became a good singer, and after 
taking a secondary part in Rossini’s * II viaggio 
a Reims’ left the boards, returned to Choron’s 
school and there picked up a slender knowledge 
of music. After the revolution of 1830 he 
played second clarinet in a military band. 
Returning to Paris he made his way into 
society, set up as a teacher of singing and a 
composer of romances. 

Scudo was more successful, however, as a 
writer and music critic. He published ’ Phy¬ 
siologic du rirc ’ and 4 Lrs Partis politiques en 
province 4 (1838). He gradually restricted 
himself to musical criticism, but as long as he 
wrote only for the * Revue de Paris ’, the 
" Reformc * and the 4 Revue independante 4 
he was unknown outside certain cliques in 
Paris. /Vs music critic to the 4 Revue de* deux 
mondes * he became a man of mark. 

Scudo's articles are worth reading as speci¬ 
mens of French musical criticism l>cforc 
Berlioz was known and while Fetis occupied a 
field without a rival. They have been mostly 
republished under the following titles: 
‘ Critique ct litteraturc musicalc ’ (1850, 8vo; 
1852, 121110), 2nd series (1859, 121110); 4 La 
Musique ancirnne et moderne ’ (1854. i2mo); 
‘ L’Annee musicalc ’, 3 vols. (Hachclte, i860, 
1861 and 1862); 4 La Musique en 1862’ 
(Hctzel, 1863); * Lc Chevalier Sarti * (1857, 
1 .’mo), a musical novel taken from Italian and 
German sources, of which a continuation, 
* Frederiquc ’, appeared in the ‘ Revue dcs 
deux mondes ’, but was not republished. It 
has nothing whatever to do with Giuseppe 
Sarti. .All his works were printed in Paris. 
Scudo finally became insane and died in an 
asylum at Blois. c. c. 

SCULTETUS. See Schultz, Johann. 

SCUT 1 US. See Schuyt, Cornelius. 

SEA SHANTIES. See Shanty. 

SEA SYMPHONY, A. See Vaughan 
Williams. 

SEAL WOMAN, THE (Opera). See 

Bantock. 

SEARLE, Humphrey (ft. Oxford, 26 Aug. 

■ 9 * 5 )-. 

English composer and writer on music. He 
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was educated at Winchester (1928-33) on a 
scholarship, at Oxford (1933-37), where he 
was a classical scholar, at the R.C.M. in 
London (1937) under Gordon Jacob, R. O. 
Morris and John Ireland, and at the New 
Vienna Conservatory (1937-38). While in 
Vienna he alsostudicd privately under Webern, 
who influenced him considerably, although 
this did not show immediately. In 1938 he 
joined the music staff of the B.B.C. as a 
programme producer, returning there in 1946 
after his army service (1940-46), part of which 
he had spent in the Intelligence Service, part 
in training paratroopers. After the second 
world war, while still in Germany, he had 
also assisted H. R. Trevor-Roper in the re¬ 
search for his book ‘ The Last Days of Hitler ’. 
He left the B.B.C. in 1948 and worked free¬ 
lance until 1951, when he became musical 
adviser to the Sadler's Wells Ballet. Since 
the war he has been actively connected with 
most of the British organizations for modem 
music (London Contemporary Music Centre, 
Society for the Promotion of New Music, 
Composers’ Guild, etc.). He was elected 
General Secretary of the I.S.C.M. for two 
years at the 1947 Festival in Copenhagen and 
in 1950 became honorary secretary of the 
newly formed Liszt Society, in the foundation 
of which he had played a considerable part, 
Liszt having long been one of his particular 
interests. 

Several of Scarle's works have been given 
at Promenade Concerts at various times, in¬ 
cluding the pianoforte Concerto (1947), and at 
the I.S.C.M. festivals, including the ‘Poem’ 
for twenty-two strings, given at Salzburg in 
1952. This work had previously been played 
at Darmstadt in 1950 under Scherchcn, who 
has been a keen advocate of Searle's music, 
and who also gave ' The Riverrun ’ at Dussel- 
dorf in 1951. 4 Gold Coast Customs’ was 

first performed at a B.B.C.-L.C.M.C. concert 
in 1949, with Edith Sitwell and Constant 
Lambert taking part. 4 The Shadow of Cain ’ 
was first given in London in 1952. 

All Scarle's compositions written since 1946 
use the twelve-note method. Even earlier, 
in his 4 Night Music ’, Op. 2, written in 1943 
for Webern’s sixtieth birthday, he had come 
very near to twelve-note technique. In this 
work, naturally, Webern’s influence is very 
strong, particularly in the sparscncss of the 
texture and in the soaring and plunging 
sevenths and ninths of the melodic line. 
Similar characteristics are found, too, in the 
' Intermezzo ’ for eleven instruments, his 
first true twelve-note work, also written in 
memory of Webern, and again, as far as 
texture at least is concerned, in the 4 Passa- 
caglictta in nomine Arnold Schoenberg 
written for Schoenberg’s seventy-fifth 
birthday. 


Many other sympathies and affinities, how¬ 
ever, contribute to the strongly personal style 
and very considerable range of Scarle’s art. 
From Webern he learned his fastidious regard 
for every sound, inheriting his fine ear for 
chamber instrumentation. It is this that makes 
his Quartet for clarinet, bassoon, violin and 
viola, as well as the other works already men¬ 
tioned, so extraordinarily euphonious in their 
well-lubricated flow of effortless sound. But 
it is with the more emotional and dramatic 
Webern of the late cantatas, and even more 
with the romantic Schoenberg, that Scarle’s 
affinities lie, and it is towards Schoenberg’s 
general outlook and attitude to composition, 
and specifically to twelve-note composition, 
that he has come in his maturer works. This 
outlook partly explains and is partly explained 
by his attraction to Liszt, strongly evident in 
the sombre and immensely virtuosic piano¬ 
forte works — the Concerto, the 4 Ballade ’ 
and the Sonata. This last work, written in 
1951 for the 140th anniversary of Liszt’s birth 
and first performed on that day at Wigmorc 
Hall, is in one movement, closely modelled 
on the pattern of Liszt's own Sonata. It uses 
the Lisztian idea of thematic transformation, 
but within the twelve-note method, to which 
it is obviously well suited. Even the thematic 
material shows, intentionally, some resem¬ 
blance to Liszt's, but the result is one of 
the most original and impressive pianoforte 
sonatas of recent years. 

Scarle’s natural romanticism, as apparent 
here as in the much earlier pianoforte Con¬ 
certo, written before he had adopted the 
twelve-note method, was never wholly sub¬ 
merged in the intervening works, and has 
come more and more to the surface as his 
handling of twelve-note technique has become 
surer. The most powerful expression of it so 
far is in the great trilogy — 4 Gold Coast 
Customs ’, 4 The Riverrun ’ and 4 The Shadow 
of Cain ’ — which makes an overwhelming 
emotional impact, increasing immeasurably 
and communicating intelligibly to a far wider 
audience the power of deeply felt but some¬ 
what esoteric texts. The last of these three 
works, and the pianoforte Sonata which imme¬ 
diately preceded it, seem also to mark the 
beginning of a new phase in Scarle’s work, 
in the use of larger forms, already fore¬ 
shadowed in the slightly earlier, superbly 
designed but still not greatly extended * Poem 
for twenty-two strings. Scarle's progress in 
this respect has followed that of several other 
twelve-note composers. His earliest twelve- 
note works were relatively small in scale, ana 
in his first attempts at more ambitious 
structures, in the trilogy, he relied on the 
setting of words to sustain the form. In the 
Sonata he has successfully attempted a larger 
flight without the aid of a text, and in me 
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Shadow of Cain * there is now a stronger 
sense of musical architecture than in the earlier 
‘ Gold Coast Customs Searlc himself has 
been aware of this, and by 1952 at last felt 
ready to write a first symphony. 

Although most of his energy is now absorbed 
by composition, Searle is a writer of ability 
and wide interests. He is an authority on 
Liszt, on whom he has written a comprehen¬ 
sive study (' The Music of Liszt ’) and the 
catalogue of whose works in this Dictionary 
he has compiled. Other literary work in¬ 
cludes * Twentieth-Century Counterpoint ’, 
the editing of Schoenberg's * Structural Func¬ 
tions of Harmony ’ and articles on numerous 
composers in various periodicals. His princi¬ 
pal compositions are as follows: 


Op. 

15. 

ao. 

aa. 


CHORAL WORKS 

Gold Coast Customs' (Edith Sitwell) for speaken, 
men’s chorus & orch. ( 1949 )- 
The Riverrun * (James Joyce) for speakers & orch. 

■HfSU w of Cain ’ (Edith Sitwell) for speakers, 
men’s chorus & orch. (i933>> 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

1. Suite No. 1 for stgi. (194a). 

a. ' Night Music ' for chamber orch. ( 1943 )- 

4. Suite No. a for star. (1044). 

— ' Highland Reel' (1940). 

7. * Second Nocturne * for chamber orch. (1946). 
IS. ' Fuga giocosa’ (1948). 

17. * Overture to a Drama * ( 1949 )- 

18. * Poem * for aa stg*. (1950). 

33. Symphony (WSS)- 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 
3. Concerto. D mi. ( 19441 - 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
6. Quintet for bassoon St stgs. (l 943 >- 

8 . ' Inicrmc/ro’ for 11 inns. (1946). 
it. ‘Put Away the Flutes’ (W. K. Rodgers) for high 
voice, flute, oboe, and stg. 4 tet (1947). 
ia. Quartet for clor., bassoon, vn. & viola (1948). 

16. ’ Passacaglietta in nomine Arnold Schoenberg * for 
stg. 4 «et ( 1949 )- 

19. ' Gondolier a ’ for cor anglais and of. 09 i<». 

• The Owl and the Pussy-Cat 1 (for speaker, flute, 
cello and guitar) (1931). 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
3. ’Vigil’ ( 1944 )- 
to. ’Ballade' 0947 ). 

14. ' Threnos and Toccata ’ (1948). 
at. Sonata (t 93 >)- 

SONGS 

9. Two Songs (A. E. Horn man) (1948) 
l. March Past, 
a. The Stinging-Nettle. 


ARRANGEMENTS 

3 Pieces (Thomas Roseingrave) (for stgs.) (1939) 

' Rule Britannia ’ (Arne) (for tenor solo, chorus St 
orch.) ( 1947 )- 

’ C'Ardis macabre ' (Lisrt) (for orchestra) (1948). 

C. m. (iii). 

Bibl. — Core*, Richard, 'An Interim Report on 
Humphrey Searle’s Music * (’ Music Survey ’. 
Vol. 1 . No. 5. pp. 137-40). 

Searle, Humphrey. ’ A Note on Gold Coast Customs ’ 
(’ Music Survey’. Vol. III. No. i. PP . 18-33). 

SEASHORE, Carl (Emil) (b. Morlunda, 
Sweden, 28 Jan. 1866; d. Lewiston, Idaho, 
16 Oct. 1949). 

American psychologist. His family removed 


to the U.S.A. when he was a child. He at¬ 
tended Gustavus Adolphus College, where he 
graduated in 1891, and in 1895 he took the 
Ph.D. degree at Yale University, where he 
lectured on philosophy and psychology until 
1902. He then went to the State University of 
Iowa, where he became Dean of the Graduate 
College in 1908. He had a musical training 
in his youth, and in the later years of his career 
he made extensive studies of the problems of 
musical psychology. He devised various tests 
of intellect, feeling, imagination, memory, and 
so on, in those whose musical gifts he investi¬ 
gated, recording the results on “ talent charts ” 
made with the aid of instruments invented by 
him, including an “ audiometer ", a " tono- 
scope ", a " spark-chronoscope ", a “ serial 
action apparatus " and a ** chronograph 
Considerable use has been made of such tests 
in American schools, but there arc psycho¬ 
logists who do not accept the " theory of 
specifics" on which much of his work is based, 
and some physicists may doubt his method of 
using physical apparatus for purely physical 
measurement. 

Seashore's published writings include the 
following: 

’ 1 he Psychology of Musical Talent ’ (Newark, N.J., 
• 9 « 9 >- 

’ Manual of Instruction* am! Interpretation*' (Chicago, 

3 19. accompanying Columbia record* * Measures 
Mutirjl Falenl ’). 

’A Scientific Approach to Mutical Aesthetics' (Brit. 

r>\.h . XXXII, ill, 1043 ). 

’ The Psvchology of Music ’ (New York. 1938). 

•The Revised Seashore Test*’ (’Music Educators’ 
Journal ’. XXVI. 1910). 

’ In Search of Beauty in Music ’ (New York. 1947 )- 

In the ‘ Iowa Studies in Psychology of 
Music ’ were published, under his editorship: 

1. ’The Vibrato’ (i 93 »>- 

t. ’ Mcavuremcnt of Musical Talent ’ (1935). 

3. ’ The Vibrato in Voice and Instrument (1938). 

4. ’ Objective Analysis of Musical Performance ’ (1936). 

E. B. 

Bi»u— Wing. HiRRtRT. ’ Tests of Musical Ability and 
ADpreciation ’ (’ Brit. Journal of Psychology ’, 
Monograph Supplements. XXVII, Cambridge, 
1948). 

SEASONS, THE (Ballet). Stt Glazunov. 
SEASONS, THE (‘ Die Jahreszeiten ’). 

Haydn's last oratorio. The book was com¬ 
piled in German from Thomson's * Seasons ’ 
by Gottfried van Swieten, who induced Haydn 
to undertake its composition immediately after 
the success of ' The Creation The music 
was written between Apr. 1798 and 24 Apr. 
1801, on which day the first performance took 
place at the Schwarzcnbcrg Palace in Vienna. 

The score was published in 1802-3 (without 
date) in Vienna; a barbarous English version 
accompanied the German text. In 1813 
Clcmcnti published a vocal score with a better 
version. The Rev. John Webb followed with 
a further improvement in 1840 or 1841 ; Pro¬ 
fessor E. Taylor made a fourth and A. H. Fox 
Strangways yet another. o. 
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SEBALD, Amalie. See Beethoven, p. 545. 

SEBASTIANI, Johann (b . Weimar, 30 
Sept. 1622; d. Konigsberg, spring 1683). 

German composer. He is said to have 
studied music in Italy. He is next heard of 
as settled at Konigsberg about 1650, where 
also in 1661 he was appointed cantor to the 
cathedral in the Knciphof quarter of the 
town and in 1663 became Kapellmeister to 
the electoral palace church. He retired on 
a pension in 1679. He is chiefly known as the 
composer of a Passion music, which occupies 
an important place in the development of the 
form. The full title of the work is : 

Ley<len und Sterben timers Herrn und Heylandes 
J. Chr. nach dem heiligen Matihaeo. In cine recitirende 
Harmoni von 5 singenden und 6 spiclenden Slimmen 
nebst dem Basso continuo gcsctzci. Worinnen zu 
erweekung mchrer Dcvolion unicrschicdliche Verse aus 
denen gewohnlichen Kirchenliedern mil eingefuhret. 

. . . (Konigsberg, 1672.J 

The work is dedicated to Frederick William, 
Elector of Brandenburg. As the title indicates, 
it is a Passion with instrumental accompani¬ 
ment in 6 parts and chorus of 5 voices. The 
instrumental parts arc for first and second 
violins, three for viola da gamba or da braecio, 
and one for viola bassa. But the full accompani¬ 
ment is reserved for the dramatic choruses in 
the work alone. Elsewhere the distinction is 
made that while the violas alone accompany 
the words of the Evangelist and other single 
characters sung by solo voices, the first and 
second violins alone with basso continuo ac¬ 
company the utterances of our Lord. There 
arc also short symphonic interludes for violas 
alone, and the chorale verses arc intended to 
be sung by a solo voice with the accompani¬ 
ment of violas. The conclusion consists of a 
hymn of thanksgiving, the first four verses of 
which arc sung solo and only the last verse 
tutti. The whole interesting work has been 
reprinted in D.D.T., XVII. 

Other works by Scbastiani, enumerated in 
Q..-L., arc two collections of “ geistliche und 
wcltlichc Liedcr ” bearing the title * Pamass- 
blumcn published at Hamburg in 1672 and 
1675, also a large number of occasional com¬ 
positions for weddings and funerals. A few 
sacred compositions in the concerted style for 
voices and instruments remain in manuscript. 

J. R. M. 

Bidl. — Zellf, Iriedricii, 'Johann Sebattiani und 
Johann Thcilc : Pauiommusiken 1 (Leipzig, 1904). 

See alio Passion Music. 

SEBOR, Karel (£. Brandys nad Labcm, 

13 Aug. 1843; d. Prague, 18 May 1903). 

Czech bandmaster, conductor and com¬ 
poser. He did not finish his studies at the 
Prague Conservatory-, where he received his 
systematic training in 1855-61. During the 
following decades he developed a many-sided 
activity in various branches of musical life, 
chiefly abroad. He was a teacher, an operatic 
conductor, a military bandmaster, etc. As 


late as 1894 he setded in Prague for the rest 
of his life. There he worked as bandmaster 
of the Czech Gymnastic Union (Sokol) and 
afterwards of the Prague Grenadiers, directing 
a music school of his own at the same time. 
As a composer he was less original than versa¬ 
tile, but in the history of Czech dramatic 
production he has established himself with the 
following three of his five operas : 

‘ TempUfi na Morav* • (‘ The Templars in Moravia ’) 
Oc £ C |%5 K ’ Sab,na) ' 3 BCU * prod ' '9 

* Husitska nevfeu ' (' The Huuite Bride ') (E. Roller), 

5 act*, prod. Prague, 27 Sept. 1868. 

* ZmaienA *vatba ' (' The Frustrated Wedding ’) (M. 

Cervmkovi.Riegrovi), 3 act*, prod. Prague, 25 
Oct. 1879. 

O. C. 

SEC (Fr., dry). A term used by modern 
French composers, especially Debussy, where 
they intend that a note or chord should be 
struck and released abruptly, without any 
richness of tone. 

SECCO (It., dry). An adjective used for a 
type of recitative ( recitativo secco) accompanied 
by a continuo only. In modem times the 
word has also been used in the same sense 
as the French sec. 

See alia Recitative. 

SECHTER, Simon (b. Fricdberg, Bohemia, 
11 Occ. 1788; d. Vienna, 10 Sept. 1867). 

Austrian theorist, teacher and composer. 
In 1804, after a moderate musical education, 
he went to Vienna, where he applied himself 
with ardour to theoretical studies. In 1809, 
while Vienna was in the hands of the French, 
he made the acquaintance of Dragonetti — 
then living in concealment under the curious 
apprehension that Napoleon would oblige 
hirn to go to Paris — for whom he wrote the 
pianoforte accompaniments to his concertos 
for the double bass. 

In 1810 Sechter became teacher of the 
pianoforte and singing at the Institute for the 
Blind, for which he wrote many songs and two 
masses. During the whole of this time he 
pushed forward his studies, working more 
especially at Bach and Mozart. He found a 
good friend in the AbW Stadlcr, through 
whose means three of Sechtcr’s masses were 
performed at the court chapel. A Requiem 
of his and a chorus from Schiller’s 4 Bride of 
Messina * were also given at the Concert 
Spirituel with success. 

In 1824 he became court organist, first as 
subordinate and in 1825, on the death of 
WoriiSek, as chief, an office which he retained 
till his death. His fame as a theoretical teacher 
attracted numerous scholars, among others 
Schubert, who was on the point of taking 
lessons from him when attacked by his last 
illness. Bruckner was one of his last pupils. 

The Emperor Ferdinand conferred upon 
Sechter the large gold medal for a Mass dedi¬ 
cated to him, which was shortly followed by 
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the order of St. Louis from the [Hike of Lucca. 
In 1850 he became professor of composition 
in the Vienna Conservatory. His aphorisms, 
etc., which he communicated to the Vienna 
A.M.Z., show him to have been a profound 
thinker and give many instructive hints both 
to teachers and scholars. His most intimate 
friends were Staudigl, Lutz and Holzel, for 
whom he wrote a quantity of humorous Volks- 
lieder in contrapuntal style, as well as many 
comic operettas, ballads, etc. His diligence 
in study was astonishing. No day passed in 
which he did not write a fugue. A few years 
before his death he had the misfortune, through 
his own good nature, to lose almost everything, 
and he died in poverty and privation. 

Sechler's only full-size opera to be per¬ 
formed was a comic one in 3 acts, ‘ Ali Hitsch- 
Hatsch ', given at Baron Dietrich's private 
theatre at Matzleinsdorf near Vienna some 
time before its production at the Josephstadt 
Theatre in Vienna on 12 Nov. 1844. 

His unpublished works in the National 
Library and the Nlusikverein in Vienna con¬ 
tain four oratorios, operas, 12 masses and large 
cantatas, music for voice, organ and piano¬ 
forte, including 104 variations on an original 
theme of 104 bars; also a complete theoretical 
treatise ready for publication, in two portions, 
first on acoustics, second on canon. Among 
his published works are an edition of Mar- 
purg’s 'On Fugue', with many additions; 

* Grundsiitzc dcr musikalischen Composition ' 

(3 vols.); ' Practical Examples of Accompani¬ 
ment from Figured Bass Op. 59; * Practical 
School of Thorough BassOpp. 49, 98; pre¬ 
ludes for the organ, in four books; fugues, 
hymns, chorale preludes; four fugues for 
pianoforte, Op. 5, dedicated to Beethoven; 
Fugue in C minor, to the memory of Schubert, 
Op. 43, etc. c. f. f., adds. 

Seckendorf, Karl Sigmund von. Sm Schubert 
(a parMongt). 

SECOND. See Intervals. 

SECOND, Sarah. See Mahon (6 ). 

SECONDO. The second (bass) player in 
a pianoforte duet. Set Prisio. 

Sedaine, Michel Jean. Sr/ Oibdin <i. * Deserter *. 
' Ro«e and Colin ', * Wive* Avenged '). Duni (E. R.. 

* Sabot* ’ & ' Thtairelibi.). Gluck C Diable a 
qualre ’, lib.). Gouec (' Sabots ct cerater \ lib.). Crltry 
(9 libs.). Hiller (J. A., 3 S^npul/K l-inley (1. adapt, 
of ‘Richard Occur de Lion'). Montignv 9 lib*.). 
Pliilidor (la, 6 lib*.). Reichardt <J. F..' H ante hen und 
Gretehen . lib.). Richard Ccrur de Lion (Gr<irv, 
opera). Sauguet C Gageure imprlvueopera). 
Schulz (J. A. P. ‘ Aline % lib.). Weigl (a. • Richard 
Lowcnhcrz', ballet). 

SEDIE, Enrico Delle. Ste Delle Sedie. 

Sedley, Charles. Stt Baniner (J., * Mulberry 
Garden , music for). Clarke (J.. * Anthony and 
Clcopalra ', song for). Purcell (4, song). 

SEEDO (Sidow, Sydow) ( b . ?; d. Pots¬ 
dam, e. 1754). 

German musician. He worked in London 
about 1730-35 and contributed many airs to 
the ballad operas of that period, such as 


Coffey's ' The Devil to Pay ’ and ‘ The Board¬ 
ing School ’, Johnson's ‘ Hurlothrumbo ', 
Drury’s ‘ The Devil of a Duke Fielding's 
‘ The Lottery ’ (10 airs by “ Sccdo ") and ' The 
Mock Doctor \ From a letter of the Prussian 
ambassador Caspar Wilhlem von Borckc — 
who translated ‘The Devil to Pay’ into 
German and was also the first German 
translator of Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Caesar’ — 
quoted by Ledcbur 1 it appears that the 
musician’s real name was Sidow (or Sydow) * 
and that he was probably the son of Samuel 
Peter Sidow, a Prussian musician in the 
service of the Elector of Brandenburg, who 
went to England about 1700. According to 
the same source the younger “ Sccdo ”, who 
may thus have been born in London or else¬ 
where in England, went to Potsdam in 1736 
and died there. A. L. 

Su Ballad Opera. 

SEEFRIED, Irmgard (b . Kongetricd, 
Suabia, 9 Oct. 1919). 

Austrian soprano singer of German birth. 
She had her first music lesson from her father, 
learning the pianoforte and violin besides re¬ 
ceiving a general musical training. Having 
spent live years at Albert Greiner's song-school 
at Augsburg, she went on to the Conservatory 
there and later to the Academy of Music at 
Munich, where she passed the state examina¬ 
tion in operatic singing. Engaged for Aachen 
by Karajan, she made her first stage appear¬ 
ance there in 1939, adding such parts as Acnn- 
chcn in ' Freischutz ’, Nannetta in ' Falstalf' 
and Octavian in ' Rosenkavalier' to her reper¬ 
tory. At the same lime she sang in the Aachen 
Cathedral choir, to whose director, Kchmann, 
she is indebted for much valuable experience, 
especially in oratorio. Having recorded with 
him in Berlin, she attracted the attention of 
Karl Bohm, who invited her to sing at Dresden, 
and in 1943 she first appeared in Vienna, as 
Eva in ‘ Nleistersinger Engaged there, she 
made such parts as Micacla in ‘ Carmen ’ and 
Mozart's Susanna and Fiordiligi her own. 
She also sang in ‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ at the 
celebration of Richard Strauss's 80th birthday. 
The Mozart parts in ' Figaro ’ and ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte ’ she sang at Covent Garden during the 
Vienna State Opera's visit to London in Sept. 
1947. In Vienna she is also active as a concert 
singer and recitalist, and she is associated with 
the string quartet led by her husband, Wolf¬ 
gang Schneiderhan. In 1946 she appeared for 
the first time at the Salzburg Festival. 

H R 

SEEGER, Charles (Louis) (b. Mexico 
City, 14 Dec. 1886). 

American musicologist, conductor and com¬ 
poser. His parents were citizens of the U.S.A. 

* ' Tonkumtlerlexikon Berlin*' (Berlin, 1860-61). 
PP- 5*6-47. 

• Names ending in “ ow ", with ihe final " w " not 
pronounced, are common in Prussia. 
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He graduated from Harvard in 1908, having 
specialized in music. He spent one year as 
a conductor at the Cologne Opera, to which 
he went in 1910, and was professor of music 
at the University of California from 1912 to 
1919, and subsequently in New York at the 
Institute of Musical Art and the New School 
for Social Research. Sccger was one of the 
founders of the New York Musicological 
Society (reorganized, with his help, as the 
American Musicological Society in 1934), the 
American Society for Comparative Musico¬ 
logy, the American Library of Musicology 
and of the magazine ‘ Music Vanguard \ He 
was vice-president of the Gcscllschaft fur 
vcrglcichcndc Musikwissenschaft in 1934-36. 

His works include an overture, ‘ Shadowy 
Waters’ (1908), * Dedra a masque (1914) 
and 'The Queen's Masque’ (1915) for or¬ 
chestra ; a Sonata for violin and pianoforte 
(1912); many songs, etc. He is also the 
author of ‘ An Outline of a Course in Harmonic 
Structure and Musical Invention ’ (with E. G. 
Stricklen, 1913), ' Harmonic Structure and 
Elementary Composition ’ (with E. G. Strick¬ 
en, 1916), the article on music and musicology 
m the ‘ Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences ’ 
(' 933 ). articles in M.Q., ‘Modern Music’, 

’ Music Vanguard ’, etc., and papers read 
before musicological societies. c. r. 

SEEGR (Secger, Seger, Segert, Sager, 
Zcckert), Joseph (Ferdinand Norbert) ( b . 
Repin nr. Melnik, 21 Mar. 1716; d. Prague 
22 Apr. 1782). 

Bohemian organist and composer. Edu¬ 
cated in Prague, where he graduated Master 
of Philosophy, he was alto singer at St. James’s 
Church in that city and later organist at St. 
Martin’s. In 1735 he was first violinist at the 
Church of Tyn, but was appointed organist 
in 1741, which post he retained until his death. 

In addition he held the appointment of organist 
at the church of the Knights of the Cross in 
the Old Town for thirty-seven years (1745-82). 

In this church Joseph II heard Scegr play 
and was so delighted with the masterly per¬ 
formance that he at once determined to give 
him a court appointment in Vienna. Scegr 
died, however, before the official document 
arrived which contained this preferment. 
Among his pupils were the principal Bo¬ 
hemian musicians of that time : J. A. Kozcluh, 

J. K. Kuchar, V. MaSck, J. Myslivedek, 

W. Pichl, etc. 

That Scegr was well know n to Bach is testi¬ 
fied by the fact that the latter adt'ised Count 
Millesimo to place Mathias Soyka under 
Scegr, remarking that he could not entrust 
him to a better teacher. Burney mentions 
him as a fine organ player, a good linguist and 
an excellent musician. 1 The unanimous testi¬ 
mony of his contemporaries proclaims Scegr 
1 * Present State . . . Germany . . .’, II, 13-14. 


as one of the finest organists of his time. At 
his death his large collection of works was 
inherited by A. B. Fibich (d. ,800), his pupil 
and son-in-law, and several of his compositions 
were acquired by Ernst, Kongertmeister of 
Gotha. Daniel Gottlob Tiirk, musical director 
of Halle, was employed to edit the first post¬ 
humous instalment of these compositions — 
/^* ght ToccaUs and Fugues ’ for the organ 
(Breitkopf, 1793), which are his best-known 
works. The toccatas are in reality preludes — 
with the exception of No. 5, the style of which 
is more in accordance with its title. 

After the lapse of nearly a century and a 
quarter, Novcllo & Co. issued Nos. i, 5 and 7, 
edited by Dorn Samuel Gregory Ould, and 
adapted to the requirements of the modern 
organ. Many other organ pieces were pub¬ 
lished in ‘ Sammlung von Pracludicn . . . 
fur die Orgel von bcriihmtcn altcren Mcistcrn’ 
(Breitkopf, 1795), * n ‘ Fugen und Pracludicn 
von altcren vatcrlandischen Compositoren ’ 
(Prague, 1832), ‘Preludes pour I’orgue ou 
pianoforte composes par D. F. Seger’ (J. Poll, 
Prague, n.d.), Pitsch’s * Museum fur Orgel- 
spieler ’ and more recently in Guilmant’s 
‘ Ecolc classiquc d’orgue ’, O. Schmid’s 
’ Ausgewahlte Orgclstuckc altbohmishcr Meis- 
tcr ’, Volckmar’s 4 Orgclalbum ’, etc. Seegr’s 
other compositions consisted of masses, psalms, 
litanies, etc., of which no printed copies exist. 
Several of them arc preserved in manuscript 
at the Knights of the Cross church and in the 
Strahov monastery in Prague. 

w. w. s., rev. o. 6. 

SEELIG, Paul Johann (b. Breda, 23 Feb. 
1876; d. Bangkok, Sept. 1944). 

Dutch conductor and composer. From 
1890 to 1898 he studied under Klcngcl, 
Rcincckc and Jadassohn at Leipzig and later 
at Munich under Max Zcnger and Ludwig 
Thuillc. In 1900 he was appointed orchestral 
conductor and musician in ordinary to the 
Sultan of Surakarta (East Indies), retaining 
the post until 1908, when he received the 
appointment of conductor and musical adviser 
to the royal orchestra at Bangkok. He did 
much for the mutual understanding between 
eastern and western musicians, among other 
things making a collection of music (Cending 
Djaia) for the gamelan in western notation. 

His compositions include a 4 Balinese Fan¬ 
tasy ’, which has won considerable popularity 
in America, a 4 Rapsodie javanaise ’, songs 
built up on Javanese themes and a number 
of ballets and ballet suites. h. a. 

s*f alio Gamelan. 

SEELING, Hans (b. Prague, 1828; d. 
Prague, 26 May 1862). 

Austro-Bohemian pianist and composer. 
Ill-health obliged him to go to Italy in 1852, 
and in 1856 he toured in the East, returning 
to Italy in 1857. After setding in Paris in 
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1859, he made his home in Germany. An 
excellent pianist, he met with unfailing success 
on his tours. 

Seeling composed a number of brilliant 
pieces and studies for the pianoforte, of which 
the best-known in their day were the ‘ Bar¬ 
carolle the ‘ Lorelei * (Op. 2), the * Concert 
Studies ’ (Op. 10) and the ‘ Memories of an 
Artist' (Op. 13). These compositions arc 
highly effective, and their character partakes 
of Hcnselt on the one hand and Bendel on the 
other. D. h. 

Segantini, Giovanni. S*t Zandonai (' Quadri di 
S.’ for orch.). 

SEGERT • Io8 'P h - 

SEGNO ( tal. -sign). See Dal Segno. 

SEGOND, Pierre (b. Geneva, 8 Feb. 1913). 

Swiss organist and composer. After study¬ 
ing at Geneva under Mottu, Montillct and 
Chaix, he went to Paris as a student of the 
Conservatoire, where in 1939 he look the 
Premier Prix d'Orguc et d‘Improvisation in 
Marcel Duprl’s class, while his teacher for 
composition was Roger-Ducasse. In 1940 he 
was appointed teacher at the Geneva Con¬ 
servatory and in 1942 organist at the Cathe- 
dral of Saint-Pierre there. His concert tours 
have taken him mainly to France, but also 
to several other countries. Next to the works 
of Bach he specializes in the French organ 
masters of the 17th and 18th centuries, but 
lays stress also on modern works. His great 
gifts ;»s an improviser make him a highly 
skilled continuo player. 

As a composer Segond has come before the 
public mainly with works on a small scale. 
His economical and spirited style shows the 
influence of both classical and modern French 
music, 'flic following are his chief works: 

! I!"*" 4 $ Sa ' nl d* Assise 1 for chorus & organ. 

Feme Canute pour la Transfiguration 1 for trnor. 
chorus & organ (1948). 

' Concertino * for flute & orch. 

* Trois Melodies * for voice & pf. 

Also chamber music, pf. p.ecet. songs & small sets 
of incidental music for plays. 

k. v. r. 

SEGOVIA, Andris (6. Linares, 17 Feb. 

1893)- _ 

Spanish guitarist. In his youth he came 
under the influence of Manuel de Falla and 
those other Spanish composers who at the 
loginning of the 20th century were working 
to enlarge and make more universal the some¬ 
what limited and local idiom of Spanish 
music. Segovia gave his first concert at 
Granada in 1909 and a few years later started 
on a series of tours which have led him all 
over the world. He has proved conclusively 
that the guitar has its place as a solo concert 
instrument and achieves on it an intensity of 
expression and depth in which can be seen 
clearly that impressionistic influence which 
he encountered in his youth. He may be said 


to have created an entirely new technique of 
guitar playing which broke in many respects 
with the classical Spanish tradition. Many 
contemporary composers have written works 
for Segovia — there is even a Concerto with 
small orchestra by Castelnuovo-Tedesco — 
and he has also discovered or edited for his 
own pur|>oscs works by great composers of the 
past. s. k. 

SEGRETO DI SUSANNA, IL (‘ Susan¬ 
na’s Secret *). Opera in 1 act by VVolf- 
Ferrari. Libretto by Enrico Golisciani. Pro¬ 
duced Munich (trans. as ‘Susannens Gehcim- 
nis' by Max Kalbeck), 4 Dec. 1909. 1st perf. 
in U.S.A., New York (in Italian), 14 Mar. 
1911. 1st in England, London, Govern Garden 
Theatre (in Italian), 11 July 1911. 1st in Italy, 
Rome, 27 Nov. 1911. 

SEGUE (I tal. “ follows). A direction in¬ 
dicating that at the end of a section of a com¬ 
position the next is to follow immediately. 
At the end of a recitative, for instance, the 
words segue l‘ aria show that the air is to be 
begun without a break. It is thus equivalent 
to the more modern word allaeea. It is also 
found occasionally at the foot of a page where 
a space is left after one movement in order that 
the next may begin at the top, to avoid turning 
over in the middle. It then indicates that no 
stop is to be made between the two move¬ 
ments. But this is more often indicated by 
V.S. (lolte tubilo). j. A. P.-M. 

SEGU 1 DILLA (Siguidilla). A popular 
national dance of Spain. The origin of both 
name and dance is uncertain; it existed in 
I.a Mancha in the time of Cervantes (see * Don 
Quixote \ part ii, chap. 38), but there is no 
evidence to show whether it is indigenous or 
was introduced into Spain by the Moors. It 
is, however, certain that from La Mancha it 
spread all over Spain, and it is still danced 
in both town and country. Scguidillas are 
divided into three kinds — seguidillas man- 
chcgas, the original form of the dance, in 
which it assumes a gay and lively character; 
seguidillas bolcras', more measured and 
stately; and seguidillas gitanas, danced very 
slowly and sentimentally. To these some 
writers add a fourth kind, the seguidillas 
taleadas, said to be a combination of the 
original seguidilla with the cachucha. The 
music is written in 3-4 or 3-8 time, usually in 
a minor key, and is performed on the guitar 
with occasionally a flute, violin or castanet 
accompaniment. The words of the copies sung 
by the musicians are written in couplets of 
four short lines followed by an tilrebillo or 
refrain of three lines, but some copies want this 
latter feature. Both music and words often 
partake of the character of an improvisation, 
the former remarkable for strange and sudden 


,_«o e* eooiuKd with the bolero, said to have 

been invented in 1780 by Don Sebastian Zerezo. 
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modulations, the latter treating of both serious 
and comic subjects. 

A collection of coplas was published at the 
end of the 18th century by N. Zamacola, 
writing under the pseudonym of Don Preciso! 
From the introduction to this book the follow¬ 
ing quaint description of the seguidilla is 
translated : 

So soon as iwp young people of ihe opposite sexes 
present themselves standing face to face at a distance 
ot about two ia>at • m the middle of the room, the 
ntotnelo or prelude of the music bettins; then the 
seguidilla is insinuated by the voice if it be a man- 
chcea, by singing the first line of the copla; if it be a 
bolera. by singing two lines, which must only take up 
lour bars. I lie guitar follows, playing a pasacalle*: 
and at the fourth bar the seguidilla begins to be sung. 

I hen the dance breaks out with castanets or crotolas * 
running on for a space of nine bars, with which the first 
part concludes. I he guitar continues playing the pasa¬ 
calle. during which the dancers change to opposite 
positions by means of a very deliberate and simple 
promenade jpaseof. While singing again, at the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth bar. each goes on for nine bars more, 
making the variations and differences of their respective 
schools, which forms the second part. Again they change 
places, and upon each .lancer returning to the spot 
where they began to dance, the third part goes on in 
the same way as the second, and on arriving at the 
ninth bar. the voice, the instrument and the castanets 
cease all at once, and as if impromptu, the room re¬ 
maining in silence, and the dancers standing immov- 
*“!«"» Y. ar,ou * Altitudes, which is what we 

call well stopped " (Aren paeadv). 

In book iv of Luigi Borghi’s * Opera 
Dances 1 (London, 1783) is a seguidilla modi¬ 
fied for theatrical performance, and in the 
first act of 1 Carmen ’ there is a Spanish air 
which Bizet entitled ‘ Scguidillc \ Better 
examples than these will be found in Mendel’s 
‘ Lexicon ’ (s.v. Seguidilla) and in the appen¬ 
dix to part i of Marino Soriano Fuertcs’s 
’ Historia dc la musica espahola * (Madrid, 

1 855 - 59 )> which specimens are given of the 
varieties of the dance. With regard to the 
words, the following cnpla (from Don Preciso’s 
* Colleccidn dc coplas’, Madrid, 1799) may 
serve as an example : 

F.I hunts me cnamoro, 

Maries lo ditto. 

Milrcoles me declare. 

Jueves consigo: 

, Viernes doy zelos 
Y Sabado y Domingo 
Buko Amor nuevo.* 

\V. B. s. 

Set also Folk Music : Spanish. 

SEGUIN. English family of musicians of 
Irish descent. 

(1) Arthur (Edward Shelden) Seguin ( b . 

London, 7 Apr. 1809; d. New York, 9 Dec. 
1852), bass singer. He received his musical 
education at the R.A.M. in London and first 
appeared in public in 1828 at concerts and 
performances of Italian operas given by its 
pupils. His voice was a deep bass, of very 
1 1 vara - 34 ins. 

, ' Literally " street-pass "; any popular street-song. 
(See I’assacagua.) 

’ A kind of castanct. 

4 Translation: " On Monday I fall in love, on 
1 uesday I say so, Wednesday I declare myself. Thursday 
I succeed : Friday I cause jealousy, and Saturday and 
bund ay I seek a fresh love.” 
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extensive compass, and he met with a very 
favourable reception. In 1829 he sang at the 
Exeter Festival. In 1831 he appeared at the 
theatre m Tottenham Street as Polyphemus 
in Handel’s ‘ Acis and Galatea In 1832 he 
sang at the Concert of Ancient Music. In 
1833 and 1834 he was engaged at Covent 
Garden and in the latter year appeared at the 
King’s Theatre as II Conte Robinson in Cima- 
rosa’s ' Matrimonio segreto ’ and also sang at 
the Festival in Westminster Abbey. From 
1835 to 1837 he was engaged at Drury Lane 
Theatre. In Aug. 1838 he appeared at the 
English Opera House in Macfarrcn’s ‘ Devil’s 
Opera ’. 

Soon afterwards Seguin left England for 
the U.S.A., made his first appearance at the 
National Theatre, New York, as the Count in 
Rookc’s ‘ Amilie ’ on 15 Oct. 1838 and was 
extremely well received. He formed an opera 
company named The Seguin Troupe, who 
performed at various places in the U.S.A. and 
Canada. Among other distinctions he was 
elected a chief by one of the Indian tribes and 
received an Indian name, signifying “ The 
man with the deep mellow voice ”, an honour 
which had never before been conferred on 
any Englishman except Edmund Kean, the 
tragedian. 

(2) Ann Seguin (born Childe) (b . London, 
1814; d. New Y'ork, Aug. 1888), soprano 
singer, wife of the preceding. She was also a 
student at the R.A.M. in London and ap¬ 
peared in public in 1828 in the same perform¬ 
ances as her future husband, and with equal 
success. In 1832 she sang at the Concert of 
Ancient Music and in 1834 at the Westminster 
Abbey Festival. After performing for two or 
three seasons at the King's Theatre as seconda 
donna, she appeared on the English stage at 
Drury Lane Theatre on 3 Nov. 1837 as Donna 
Anna in the English version of Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni \ She accompanied her husband 
to America and performed in opera until his 
death, when she retired from the stage and 
taught music in New York. 

(3) William Henry Seguin (b . London, 
1814 ; d. London, 28 Dec. 1850), bass singer, 
brother-in-law of the preceding, brother of 
(1). He too was a student at the R.A.M. in 
London. He became a concert singer with a 
rather light voice and a member of the choir 
of the Temple Church. He married Miss 
Gooch, a soprano singer and fellow-student 
at the R.A.M., who survived him a few years 
only. 

(4) Elizabeth Seguin (b . London, 1815; 
d. London, 1870), singer, sister of the preced¬ 
ing. She was the mother of Euphrosyne 
Parepa, who married Carl Rosa. 

w. h. H. 

Stg nr, Comimr de. See Francaix f Malheur* de 
Sophie \ ballet). Weittl (a. 1 Verwandlunsen .opera). 
S*gur, Louis Philippe de (Count). Ste Debuuy 
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(‘ Pr intemps choral works). Dcvicnne (* Manage 
clandejun \ lib.). Steibell (' Rom*o ct Juliette \ Lb.). 

SEHNSUCHTSWALZER. See Trauer- 

WALZER. 

SEIBER, Mityas (Gyorgy) ( b . Budapest, 
4 May 1905). 

British composer, conductor, violoncellist 
and writer on music of Hungarian origin. 
The congenial atmosphere of a musical home 
— his mother was a pianoforte teacher — 
probably determined the choice of his career. 
At the Seibcrs' chamber music was practised 
regularly, in which the children joined as 
soon as they were able to play an instrument: 
Matyjb’s sister and brother arc also profes¬ 
sional musicians, and he himself started to 
play the cello at ten years of age. He studied 
music, concurrently with his secondary schools, 
which he finished in 1923, at the Budapest 
Academy of Music, with Zoltin Kodily 
(composition) and Adolf Schilfer (cello), from 
* 9*9 10 * 924 * ^c latter year is a memorable 
one in Seibcr’s musical career as well as in 
that of a number of his fellow-studenta, the 
then new generation of Hungarian composers. 
After a students’ presentation concert where 
works by KodAly’s senior pupils were per¬ 
formed, a notice appeared in one of the 
dailies in which a leading music critic attacked 
Kodily’s method of instruction, the resulting 
new and revolutionary tendencies discernible 
in the young composers’ works, the con¬ 
temporary trend in general and Kodily’s 
musical attitude in particular. In defence of 
his disciples KodAly himself replied in an 
article where, besides exposing his opponent’s 
charges, he indicated in broad outline the 
course to be taken by the young musicians of 
that and the succeeding generation, if the 
desired musical revival on a national basis 
and in a progressive contemporary spirit was 
eventually to be realized. The article, 

' Thirteen Young Composers’, now con¬ 
sidered by many an historical document, 
mentions Seibcr’s purity of style with especial 
approval. 

The following year Seiber left for Frankfort 
°/M;» wher c he accepted a teaching-post at 
a private music school. In order to see some¬ 
thing of the world he joined a ship’s orchestra 
and visited North, Central and South America. 
Not long afterwards he attracted the attention 
of musical public opinion in Budapest by par¬ 
ticipating in a competition which, apart from 
the substantial prize to be awarded, brought 
considerable prestige to the successful com¬ 
petitor, if only by the fact that both Bartok 
and KodAly were included among the jury. 
On the whole the jurors considered Seiber's 
Sextet the most accomplished work; yet the 
prize was not awarded to him, and Bartok 
protested by resigning from the jury. 

In 1928 Seiber joined the teaching-staff of 
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Hoch's Conservatory at Frankfort, where hr 
remained until the autumn of 1933. The 
appointment again brought him into the 
news, and this time the controversy resounded 
beyond the boundaries of Frankfort and even 
of Germany. 'Hie cause of this upheaval w as 
the establishment at that venerable conserva¬ 
tory of a department for instruction in the 
theory and practice of jazz music, the first of 
its kind in Europe. During his stay at Frank¬ 
fort his activities also included conducting at 
the musical theatres (Nrues Theater; Schau- 
spielhaus) and of choral societies; further¬ 
more he participated, as cellist, in the Lenzew- 
ski Quartet, a team which cultivated modern 
music to a considerable extent. While in 
Germany he gave a number of cello recitals 
and was foreign correspondent for Hungarian 
musical journals. 

Between 1933 and 1935 Seiber visited his 
native city and travelled to Moscow and 
Leningrad as correspondent in connection with 
a musical festival; in 1935 he migrated to 
I-ondon. where he has been living ever since, 
from 1937 to 1939 he was musical adviser to a 
firm of music publishers. Being an authority 
on jazz music, he gave a spirited lecture on the 
subject at the congress Music in Our Time, 
held in conjunction with the London Festival 
of the I.S.C.M. in 1938. In 1942 he joined 
the tutorial staff of Morley College, taking 
classes in music appreciation and composition, 
also conducting the orchestra of the institute. 
He took part in the foundation of the Com¬ 
mittee for the Promotion of New Music; in 
*945 organized a choral body known as 
■Die Dorian Singers, which has won recogni¬ 
tion for renderings of 16th-century and modern 
vocal w orlcs. On 3 Dec. 1945 he gave a concert 
devoted entirely to his own works, the pro¬ 
gramme of which included 4 Missa Brevis ’, 

* Second Besardo Suite ’ for string orchestra, 

4 Pastorale and Burlesque ’ for flute and 
strings. 4 Four Greek Songs ’ for soprano and 
strings, 4 Fantasia concertante ’ for violin 
and strings. 4 Notturno ’ for horn and strings 
and "Six Yugoslav Folksongs’ for a eappella 
chorus. He has given a considerable number 
of lectures both to various societies and with 
the B.B.C., and was invited to attend the 
International Bartok Festival, Budapest, 1948. 
Many of his works have been performed 
abroad: among the more notable occasions 
were the I.S.C.M. festivals in New York, 1941 
(string Quartet No. 2), at Palermo, 1949 
( 4 Fantasia concertante ’), and at Frankfort 
o/M., 1951 (‘ Ulysses ’). 

Seiber’s inquiring mind, seeking compre¬ 
hension of transcendental values by analytical 
understanding of physical realities, is clearly 
reflected in his music. This mental attitude 
is the explanation of his interest in problems 
of musical technique, and his superior crafts- 
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manship is due to his preoccupation with 
these matters in his capacities of composer 
and teacher of composition. He is one of the 
most versatile musicians of his generation, 
capable of adapting almost any of the various 
musical styles of our time as well as those of 
the past. 

The works Sciber composed while a student 
and soon afterwards show, understandably, 
KodAly’s influence. The three aspects under 
which this stimulus is reflected in his early 
production are Gregorian chant together with 
the idiom of the 16th-century vocal poly- 
phonists — of which KodAly expected a more 
than superficial knowledge from his students — 
(e.g. ‘ Missa brevis ’) ; folk music ( e.g . various 
arrangements for voice and pianoforte, and 
pianoforte alone); Koddly’s idiom proper 
(e.g. string Quartet No. i). In addition, 
assurance of purpose and fluency of technique, 
so typical of Seibcr's later music, arc already 
evident in all these early works. Nor is the 
widening horizon of his experience less dis¬ 
cernible in his works of the following years: 
neo-classicism, though then only at the begin¬ 
ning of its ascendancy, nevertheless clearly 
emerges in the clarinet Quintet f Diverti¬ 
mento ’) and * Sonata da camera which also 
incorporates the technical lessons learnt from 
Bartok and Hindemith while retaining much 
of the Magyar folk-music inspiration derived 
from Koddly. The ' Two Ady Songs ' reveal 
his tonal imagination and his sense of the ex¬ 
pressive values of harmonic sonorities. All 
these elements arc unified and balanced with 
a conspicuous maturity of treatment in the 
representative work of this period, the Diverti¬ 
mento for clarinet and string quartet. The 
grotesque ‘ Drci Morgenstem-Lieder ’ and 
‘ Zwci Madrigale * (also to Morgenslern’s 
words) reflect tendencies associated mainly 
with the Germany of the Weimar Republic. 

The following years brought to maturity 
two aspects which decisively influenced his 
subsequent development: jazz music and 
twelve-note technique. From the former he 
derived his freedom and vitality of rhythmic 
invention and also an enrichment of his instru¬ 
mental resources: he viewed jazz as a special 
kind of folk music and exploited its funda¬ 
mentally original characteristics. This atti¬ 
tude led him also to the music of Asiatic 
peoples, of the Arabs, the Greeks, the French, 
etc., in addition to that of the Hungarians: 
hence the spontaneity of his melodic invention. 

The other formative force, the Schocn- 
bergian twelve-note system, though an im¬ 
portant clement in the compositions written 
in and after the 1930s, was by no means 
submitted to uncritically, nor did it exclude 
other methods of musical expression. Seibcr 
views it rather as one specific technique 
among various possibilities, to be resorted to 


only when suitable occasion offers. The 
second string Quartet may be said to be the 
most orthodox among his twelve-note works, 
and his remarkable skill in managing the 
idiom is shown in the “ Blues ” movement, 
where a strictly conventionalized dance music 
is subjected to a no less exact procedure of 
construction. The ‘Fantasia concertante ’ 
shows his individual approach to the “ serial ” 
technique. 

In ‘Ulysses’, Seibcr’s most ambitious work 
to date (1950), twelve-note technique appears 
side by side with other methods of musical 
construction, such as baroque variation treat¬ 
ment (passacaglia) and Handelian vocal writ¬ 
ing. The passages from Joyce’s book selected 
for this setting are again typical of his attitude: 
at first sight they seem to be the least suit¬ 
able for musical interpretation, and Seibcr’s 
craftsmanship and imagination are perhaps 
now here better displayed than in the conquest 
of these textual disadvantages. 

His command of resource is no less assured 
in compositions which speak a non-dode- 
caphonic language, though characteristic 
Schoenbcrgian devices whose origins reach 
back to the 15 th-century Netherlands com¬ 
posers — inversions, cancrizans, symmetrical 
patterns, etc. — are constantly in evidence. 
Thus the fundamental idea of the ' Phantasy ’ 
for cello and pianoforte is the interval of the 
fourth, the various melodic and harmonic 
patterns of which take up the entire work 
excepting a central cadenza section; the 
ingenious transformations of a motif ofBrahms- 
ian associations and romantic atmosphere 
characterize the ' Notturno ’ for horn and 
string orchestra; and in the ‘ Pastorale and 
Burlesque ’ for flute and strings a tender im¬ 
pressionism prevails in the first, while an 
exhilarating brilliance of instrumental writing 
commands attention in the second. 

Another aspect of his music is represented 
by his transcriptions of folk and traditional 
melodies which — as in the case of * Four 
Greek Songs ’ for soprano and strings — often 
outrange the conventional limitations of 
arrangement and may be counted among his 
finest works; furthermore by his transcrip¬ 
tions of works belonging to earlier periods, of 
which the two ‘ Bcsardo ’ suites arc perhaps 
the most interesting. He has also written 
much incidental music for plays, including, 
as by far the most important, that for Goethe s 
‘ Faust * for the bi-centenary production of 
the complete drama by the B.B.C. His two 
miniature stage works, 4 The Bakers of 
PalAgy’ and ‘Balaton’, arc short skits written 
for special occasions. In writing film music 
he has particularly cultivated that for cartoon 
films and documentaries, subjects requiring 
a high degree of technical virtuosity and 
alertness. 
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Seidel, Carl Lad wig. See Weber (12, ‘ Drei Pintos 
opera). 

SEIDEL, Friedrich Ludwig (6. Trcuen- 
brietzen, 14 July 1765; d. Berlin [Charlottcn- 
burg], 8 May 1831). 

German organist, conductor and composer. 
He was a pupil of F. W. H. Benda in Berlin, 
while Reichardt, who took him into his house 
and supplied his personal wants, must also 
have taught him a good deal. He lived in 
Berlin all his life. In 1792 he was organist at 
St. Mary’s Church, in 1801 assistant con¬ 
ductor at the National Theatre, in 1808 
musical director of the royal chapel and in 
1822 court Kapellmeister. He was pensioned 
in 1830. 

Seidel’s works include 2 operas, ‘ Dcr Dorf- 
barbicr ’ (a sequel to Schenk’s opera, Berlin, 
1807) and ‘Lila’ (Goethe, Berlin, 1818); 3 
ballets (all produced in Berlin); incidental 
music to several plays (t.g. Kotzebue’s 
’ Ubaldo ’ [1809), August Klingemann’s 

‘ Abentcucr des Ritters Don Quixote ’ 
[t8n| ) ; amass, a Requiem and other church 
music ; an oratorio, ‘ Unsterblichkcit '; over¬ 
tures for orch.; a Sextet for wind and pf.; pf. 
pieces ; songs, etc. a. l. 

SEIDEMAN, Wladyslaw (b. Kalisz, 1850: 
d. Berlin, ?). 

Polish bass singer. He was pupil of Leopold 
Sterling and of Marchesi in Vienna. He made 
his d£but as Don Basilio in Rossini's ‘ Bar- 
biere ' at the Vienna Opera in 1874. Later 
he sang in many European opera-houses as 
well as in America. He returned to Poland 
and for six seasons sang at the Warsaw Opera 
(1882-88). He then moved to Berlin, where 
he founded a school of singing. c. r. h. 

SEIDL, Anton ( b . Pest, 7 May 1850; d. 
New York, 28 Mar. 1898). 

Austro-Hungarian conductor. He was 
entered as a pupil at the Leipzig Conservatory 
in Oct. 1870. Early in 1872 he went to Bay¬ 
reuth and was there employed by Wagner to 
make the first copy of the score of the * Ring ’ 
tetralogy. He also assisted at the festival of 
Aug. 1876, where that work had its first 
complete production. In 1879, through 
Wagner’s recommendation, he obtained the 
post of conductor at the Leipzig opera-house, 
where he remained until 1882, when he went 
upon a long tour through Germany, Holland, 
England, Italy, etc., in the capacity of con¬ 
ductor of Angelo Neumann’s ‘ Ring’ company. 

The performances were not altogether 
faultless : it is true that the vocalists were good, 
but the great music-drama was reproduced in 
a sadly mutilated form. Yet Scidl proved 
himself to be an energetic conductor and was 
personally successful. In 1883 he became 
conductor at the Bremen opera-house. Early 
in 1885 he married a well-known soprano 
singer named Kraus and in Sept, of that year 


SEIDL (Jan) 

accepted the post of conductor of German 
opera at the New York Metropolitan Opera, 
which post he filled with great distinction. 
He also succeeded Thomas as conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Society (1891) 
and conducted the first performance of 
Dvorak’s Symphony ‘ From the New World ’ 
( ,8 93 )- In *895-97 he again conducted 
German opera in New York, and in 1897 he 
conducted in London, at Covcnt Garden. 

c. A. 

Bibl. — Krehbiel. H., ‘Anion Seidl’ (New York, 1898). 

‘ Anion Seidl, Memorial by his Friends' (New York, 
•899). 

SEIDL, Arthur (b. Munich, 8 June 1863; 
d. Dessau, n Apr. 1928). 

German music critic and author. He 
graduated Ph.D. at Leipzig University in 
1887 with the dissertation 4 Vom Musikalisch- 
Erhabenen ’. He concentrated his attention 
primarily on modern music and its problems, 
as the titles of his many publications show. 
The list further includes works on aesthetics, 
on Wagner, Richard Strauss, Hans Pfitzner 
(1921) and other men and matters. 

In 1898-99 at Weimar Scidl was engaged in 
editing Nietzsche’s works and letters; in 1904 
he became teacher of musical history, litera¬ 
ture and aesthetics in Leipzig University, and 
concurrently with this (1903-19) he was musi¬ 
cal manager of the court theatre at Dessau. 
Later, at Dessau, he held private courses 
in musical science. 11. C. c. 

Bibl. — Frankishun, L., ' A. Seidl 4 (Leipzig IQIJ). 
Schuhmann, B.. * Muvik und Kullur’ (‘Fesuchrifr for 

Seidl'* 50lh birthday. 1913). 

SEIDL, Jan (£. Nymburk, 25 Dec. 1908). 
Czech composer. He was taught music by 
his father and a local worthy (A. Hoffmann) 
in his birthplace; later he was a pupil of 
Alois Hdba and J. B. Focrstcr at the Prague 
Conservatory for a time. He was for several 
years a teacher of mathematics, descriptive 
geometry and drawing at a secondary school, 
but music has always been the great love of 
his life, and it gradually became his real pro¬ 
fession. Seidl worked diligently at various 
Prague theatres as pianist, conductor, com¬ 
poser of incidental music, etc., and since 1938 
he has been particularly active in the gramo¬ 
phone industry. When this was nationalized 
in 1945 he was appointed artistic director of 
the Czechoslovak Gramophone Production. 

Seidl's career as a composer has been re¬ 
markable for bold independence of ideas and 
elemental power of expression. Among the 
resolute fighters against the “ individualist- 
liberal ” tendencies in art and for an orthodox 
44 communistic ” music he unquestionably 
occupies the leading place in the Czech middle- 
aged generation. He makes it his principal 
task to write vocal music of various kinds to 
words of a revolutionary spirit and social 
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progressive aims. His work in this field in¬ 
cludes people’s choruses, e.g. a large cycle for 
men's voices entitled ‘ Polnice slftvy ’ (‘ The 
War-trumpet of Glory’) to words by Frantilek 
Halas and the cantatas * 2 iikuv list’ (‘Ziika’s 
Letter ’), ‘ Blda a hrlch ’ (‘ Misery and Sin ’) 
and particularly ‘ Lid*, bdfttc! * (‘ People, 
watch! ’), a full-length composition to words 
from Julius Fudik’s famous ' Report Written 
under the Gallows’ (comp. 1946-48, prod. 
* 95 °)- The following instrumental works 
should also he mentioned: Symphony ' Pro¬ 
logue 4 string quartets (one in the quartcr- 
tones with declamation to Halas's poem 
‘ Star* ieny ’ [* Old Wives ’)), 2 wind quintets, 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte, etc. Seidl is 
also a skilled composer of film music and a 
well-known collector and arranger of folk¬ 
songs and folk dances. In collaboration with 
Z. N*mec and V. Polivka he compiled a 
popular book on Smetana (Prague 1941, 2nd 
«L 1949 )- • c. t. 

Seidl, Johann Gabriel von. Loewe 
Schubert (4 chorjl work., 11 u>np). Schumann (son*). 

SEIDLER, Karolinr. Ste Wranit/ky 

(A.). 

SEIFFERT, Max (ft. Beeskow, Rranden- 
burg, 9 Feb. 1868; d. Slesvig, 13 Apr. 1948). 

German musicologist. He went to school at 
Beeskow, at the Joachiimtal Gymnasium, 
Berlin (from 1881) and to Berlin University, 
where he studied musical science and literature 
under Philipp Spitta and wrote a treatise on 
Sweelinck for the Ph.D. degree in 1891 
(printed in the ' Vierteljahrsschrift * of that 
year). Besides many contributions to that 
Periodical, to the *Allg. deutsche Biographic*, 
the * I ijdschrift ’ of the Dutch Vereniging, 
etc., he issued a revised and enlarged edition 
of C. F. Wcitzmann’s' Geschichtc der Klavicr- 
musik ' in 1899, and was editor of the complete 
works of Sweelinck issued in twelve volumes, 
and of several volumes of the various series 
of D.D.T. From Apr. 1904 till 1914 he was 
editor-in-chief of the I.M.G., and from 1918 he 
edited the A.M.W., which, as far as Germany 
was concerned, took up the task of the I.M.G. 

In addition to his activities as professor of 
ancient music at both the Berlin Hochschule 
fur Musik and Hochschule fur Kirchcn- und 
Schulmusik, he was secretary of the Com- 
mivsion for the publication of the D.D.T. 
and, until 1935, secretary of the Furstlichcs 
Forschungsinstitut fur Musikwissenschaft at 
Buckeburg. In that year the institute was 
moved to Berlin, where the D.D.T., the collec¬ 
tion of ancient musical instruments and 
archives for folksongs were annexed to it. Of 
this new institution, called Staatliches Institut 
fur deutsche Musikforschung (State Institute 
for German Musical Research), Sciffcrt was 
appointed director. In 1940 he was nominated 
emeritus professor. 


He was an authority on music for keyboard 
instruments and North German music of the 
baroque period. His speciality was the arrange¬ 
ment of works of the 1 7th and the early 18th cen¬ 
turies for practical use, and the elaboration 
of the continuo parts. In this way he edited 
some hundreds of compositions by Bach, Han¬ 
del and other masters of this period. He 
also wrote several studies of Bach and Handel 
for the B.J.-B. and the J.M.P. Seiflert being 
also especially interested in musical icono¬ 
graphy, the Festuhrifl presented to him on his 
seventieth birthday by friends and pupils and 
edited by H. Besseler was called * Musik und 
Bild ' (1938). 1 He himself edited Fesluhrtfun 
for Hermann Kretzschmar (1918), Max Fried- 
laender (1922) and D. F. .Scheurlecr (1925). 
A complete edition of Telemann’s works, 
started under Seiflert*s direction, is in prepara¬ 
tion. 

Sciflcrt’s chief literary works arc : 

* Und drullc,,fn Schuler • (Leipzig, 

' CeschKbte der KUyiermutik • Vol. I (Lcipm, 1800). 
.Numerous • onlnbutiom to V.M.W., A.M.Z., ' Allge- 
.. . 

k. c., adds. 

SEISES (Spa., sixes). Choirl»oys in Spanish 
cathedrals and churches who performed litur¬ 
gical dances before the altar, originally in 
groups of >ix. The practice, which does not 
form part of the regular Roman Catholic 
services, is now discontinued, exerpt at Seville 
Cathedral. There is a * Dance of Seises ’ in 
Turina's pianoforte suite * Rincones scvil- 
lanos ', Op. 5. t „ 

SEISS, Isidor (Wilhelm) (ft. Dresden, 23 
Dec. 1840; d. Cologne, 25 Sept. 1905). 

German pianist, conductor and composer. 
He was at first a pupil of Friedrich Wieck for 
pianoforte and of Julius Otto for theory. In 
1858-60 he studied at Leipzig under Haupt¬ 
mann. He had a success as a pianist in the 
following year and issued several compositions. 
In 1871 he was appointed a pianoforte teacher 
at the Cologne Conservatory and in 1878 
received the title of Professor. He had a long 
and successful career there, and conducted 
the Musical Society. 

Seiss’s compositions, chiefly educational 
works for the pianoforte, are tasteful and of 
high aim; his clever arrangement of Beet¬ 
hovens 4 Contredansrs ’ and * Danses allc- 
mandrs ’ arc among his most famous produc¬ 
tions, as well as a revised version of Weber’s 
E> major Concerto. A * Fcicrlichc Szenc und 
Marsch ’ arc for orchestra. j. A . f.-m. 

SEITZ, Ernest (ft. Hamilton, Ont., 1893). 

Canadian pianist and composer. He re¬ 
vealed musical aptitude in early childhood. 

At the age of seven he became a pupil of A. S. 


' T !" s . 5 0 **!*** a complete 
comp Jed by T. Schneider. 


list 


of SeifTert's works. 
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Vogt, and later he went to Europe to study 
with Josef Lhevinnc, at that time resident in 
Berlin. A European concert tour was pro¬ 
jected for tiic autumn of 1914, but was can¬ 
celled owing to the outbreak of war. Return¬ 
ing to Canada, Seitz became recognized as 
one of the most gifted pianists in North 
America, notable for nobility of tone and 
brilliance of technique, and gave many public 
recitals. As a member of the staff of the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music he did much 
for the development of pianoforte instruction 
in Canada. Seitz is the composer of ‘ The 
World is Waiting for the Sunrise which 
because of its melodic appeal has been widely 
popular. c . (ii). 

SEIXAS, (Jose Antonio) Carlos ( b . 
Coimbra, 11 June 1704; d. Lisbon, 25 Aug. 
1742). 

Portuguese composer, organist and harpsi¬ 
chord player. His father, Francisco Vaz, was 
an organist at Coimbra Cathedral, and under 
his guidance it may be supposed that Seixas 
made his first musical studies. When still 
young he was appointed organist of the 
cathedral at Coimbra in order to succeed his 
father, but in 1720 he went to Lisbon, where 
he occupied the same post at the patriarchate 
and royal chapel. He is also known to have 
been one of the best harpsichord teachers at 
Lisbon, where he met Domenico Scarlatti, by 
whom he seems to have been influenced, to 
judge from his harpsichord sonatas. Notwith¬ 
standing Scarlatti's presence at the Portuguese 
court and the growing Italian influence on the 
music of the Peninsula, Seixas developed a 
very personal style, which both in form and 
keyboard technique differs widely from the 
early Italian sonata for harpsichord. Indeed, 
his music is of a very individual and in some 
respects typically Portuguese character. Be- 
sides many sonatas, toccatas, minuets and 
fugues for the harpsichord, the clavichord and 
the organ, he wrote a Concerto for string 
orchestra and harpsichord, two overtures or 
sinfonias for orchestra and some church music. 
New editions of his harpsichord sonatas are to 
be found in * Cravistas Portugueses', Vols. I 
and II. « K 


cello and pianoforte, 6 violin sonatas, piano¬ 
forte and organ pieces. e. v. d. s 

Srt also Charpcniicr (J. J., colleague). 

SEJOUR MILITAIRE, LE (Opera). Set 
Auber. 

SEKLES, Bernhard (b. Frankfort o/M., 
20 June 1872; d. Frankfort o/M., 15 Dec. 
> 934 )- 

German conductor, teacher and composer. 
He was a pupil of Uziclli, Knorr and Scholz 
at the Hoch Conservatory in his birthplace, 
and also had some instruction from Humper¬ 
dinck. He was conductor at Heidelberg in 
>893-94 and at Mainz in 1895-96, but in the 
latter year settled as teacher of theory at the 
Hoch Conservatory, remaining at Frankfort 
until his death. He became director of the 
institution in 1923 and retained the post until 
the year before his death. 

Sckles's compositions arc full of colour and 
exotic charm, and have a certain affinity with 
the music of Cyril Scott. The following may 
be mentioned: 

Q OPERAS 

! Shcherazadf \ prod. Mannheim, 2 Nov. 1917. 

“ Rl e *f? n Kuue ‘ H * n ‘ Andenen), prod. 

Frankfort o/M., 1926. 


DALLbI 


22 . 


— ?W»I und die Infantin 1 (after Oscar Wilde), 

, ,P ro £ Fr * nkfor ‘ o/M., 1913. 

— Die llochzeit do Faun * (Rodcrich Morr), prod. 

Wiobaden, 1921. 


CHORAL WORKS 

12. 1 See hi volkstumliche CcsAnge ’ for soprano, men's 
^ chorus Si pf. 

32. Variations on the song ' Prim Eugcn ' for men’s 
voico. wind Si perc. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

19. Symph. poem ' Aus den Garten der Semiramis'. 
21. ' Kleine Suite dem Andenken E. T. A. Hoffmanns.' 
23. * Die Temperamente.’ 

29. ' Goichte , fantastic miniatures for small orch. 


ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA 
27. Passacaglia and Fugue. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
9. Trio for clar.. cello & pf. 

14- Serenade for 11 insts. 

20. Divertimento. G mi., for stir. 4 tet. 

23. Passacaglia and Fugue in quadruple counterpoint 
for stg. 4 ict. 

31. String Quartet. 


Bidl. — Kaitnfr. S.. ' Carlos Seixas * (Coimbra, 1947). 

S£jAN, Nicolas (b . Paris, 19 Mar. 1745; 
d. Paris, 16 Mar. 1819). 

French organist and composer. In 1760 he 
was at the Paris church of Saint-Andrc-dcs- 
Arts ; in 1772 he succeeded Daquin at Not re¬ 
name ; in 1789 he was the successor of Pierre 
Louis Couperin at the royal chapel and teacher 
of the organ at the £colc Rovalc dc Chant. 
He lost his position through the Revolution. 
In 1806 he was organist at the Dome dcs 
Invalidcs and in 1814 again at the restored 
royal chapel. He composed 3 trios for violin, 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
28. Sonata. D mi. 

Also pf. music. Opp. 4 (4 hands). 5 (4 hands), to, 17 ; 
songs, Opp. 1-3, 7, 8. 11 (Hafiz), 13. * 5 . ' 8 . i 8 (Ruckert), 
» 4 - 

k. d. h., adds. 

SEKLUCYAN, Jan (b. Bydgoszcz, 1498; 
d. Krolewicc, 1578). 

Polish church musician. He was an ecclesi¬ 
astic educated at Leipzig University (baeta- 
laureus). His activities, from 1538 at Poznari 
and later at Krolewicc, were of great import¬ 
ance to Polish religious songs. Among many 
other works he published ‘ Kancyonal z mclo- 
dyami i notami ’ (‘ Cantionaie with Melodies 



SELBY 


SELMER 


and Notes') (Krdlcwiec, 1552), ‘ Pieini nowc 
od innych uczenych Iudzi ku chwale Boga 
uczynione * (' New Songs made by other 
Learned People for the Glory of God') 
(Krdlcwiec, 1559) and ‘ Picini chrzescijaibkie 
dawniejsze i nowc ' (* Christian Songs Ancient 
and New') (Krolewiec, 1559). The last 
work contains some songs composed by 
VVaclaw of Szamotuly. c. r. h. 

SELBY, Bertram Luard-. See Luard- 
Selby. 

Sclden, John. Set Trcnchmore (menliooed in 
• Tabic Talk '). 

SELECTION. See Por-Poi'RRi. 

SELENECCER, Nikolaus. See Selnec- 

CER. 

SELLE, Thomas (b. Zorbig, Saxony, 23 
Mar. 1599; d. Hamburg, 2 July 1663). 

German composer. He was first rector at 
VVesselburen, in 1624 at Hcidc, in 1625 at 
Wcsselburcn-ltzehoc.in 1634 cantor at Itzehoe. 
in 1637 cantor at the Johanneum of Hamburg 
and in 1641 town cantor, minor canon and 
musical director at Hamburg Cathedral. He 
composed a large number of concertos, madri¬ 
gals, motets, sacred and secular songs, includ¬ 
ing a number of settings of poems by Rist, the 
various books bearing the long llorid titles 
customary at that lime. E. v. d. s. 

Set alio l’.is<i<»> Mutir. 

SELLICK, Phyllis (b. Newbury Park, 
Essex, 16 June 1911). 

English pianist. She was educated at 
Glcnarm College, Ilford, and won the Eliza¬ 
beth Stokes open scholarship to the R.A.M. 
in London, where she studied under Cuthbcrt 
Whitemore from 1925 to 1927. Then she 
took lessons with Isidor Philipp in Paris and 
in 1930 became an L.R.A.M. She was made 
an Hon. A.R.A.M. in 1942 and an F.R.A.M. 
in Mar. 1950. 

Phyllis Sellick has specialized in French 
music, of which she is a most sympathetic 
player, and in modern English music, especi¬ 
ally two-piano music, which she plays with 
her husband, Cyril Smith. They made their 
joint debut at a Promenade Concert in 1941 
and have since toured France, Belgium, Hol¬ 
land, Portugal, the Middle East, India and 
Ceylon together. They are well known for 
their brilliant performances of such works as 
Vaughan Williams's Introduction and Fugue 
‘ For Phyllis and Cyril' and the two-piano 
Concerto by Lennox Berkeley, also dedicated 
to them, first performed at the Albert Hall in 
Dec. 1948. Phyllis Sellick has also broadcast 
many times and made a number of recordings. 

SELLINGER’S (SE LLENGER’S) 
ROUND. A 16th-century English tune and 
round dance, of unknown authorship, which 
had immense popularity during the 16th and 
17th centuries. The original form of the tide 
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was doubtless ‘ St. Lcger’s Round ’. The 
delightful vigour and unusual character of 
the air, with its uncertain tonality (? C or 
G), are felt to-day, when played before a 
modern audience, as fully as in its own period. 
It is frequently referred to in 16th- and 
17th-century literature, including ‘Bacchus 
Bountic * (1593), .Vlorley's ‘ Plainc and Easie 
Introduction ' (1597) and elsewhere. In some 
cases the sub-title ** or the Beginning of the 
World " is found added to it, and this is partly 
explained in a comedy named * Lingua' 
(1607). An excellent version of the tunc, 
arranged with variations by William Byrd, is 
found in * The Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ’, 
and other copies of the air are in Lady NcvcU’s 
Virginal Book and William Ballet's Lute Book. 1 

Printed copies, which differ considerably and 
arc not so good as those referred to, appear in 
some of the Playford publications, including 
early editions of ‘ The Dancing Master 
in ' Mustek's Handmaid' and ' Musick’s 
delight to the Cithren '. The original dance 
was probably a maypole one, and this is 
borne out by a rude wood-cut on the title- 
page of a 17th-century ‘Garland’, where 
figures are depicted dancing round a maypole, 
and " Hey- for Sellingcr's Round " is inscribed 
above them. 


The following is the air, without the varia¬ 
tions and harmony, as given in the ‘ Fitz¬ 
william Virginal Book ': 



F. K. 

SELMER, Johan Peter (b. Christiania, 
20 Jan. 1844; d. Venice, 21 July 1910). 

Norwegian composer. After his student 
years he became a world traveller and in 
1869 was in Constantinople. In the following 
year he studied at the Paris Conservatoire 
under Ambroise Thomas and Alexis Chauvet 
and in May 1870 he conducted a concert of 
Scandinavian music in the French capital. 
He was there during the Prussian siege and 
Commune (1870-71), and in the latter took 
a prominent although not a combatant part, 

1 Set Virginal Music. 
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since “ Citizen " Sclmer was appointed by 
the Commune to a commission “ to look after 
the interests of music and musicians **. A 
fellow-commissioner was Raoul Pugno who, 
with Delphine Ugalde, Eugene Gamier and 
Sclmer, set to work on the reopening of the 
Opera on 22 May 1871, when Selmcr's 

L Annie terrible ’: scene funebre ’ was pro¬ 
grammed with Pugno's 4 Hymne aux im- 
mortcls ’ and * Alliance dcs peuples but not 
performed. At the fall of the Commune 
Selmcr fled the country. 

In 1872-73 he was at the Leipzig Conser¬ 
vatory, under F. Richter and Oscar Paul. 
Several of his earlier works were composed 
there, and six years later he conducted one 
of these — * Nordiskc Fcstlog ’ (Op. 11) — 
at Erfurt. Meanwhile, many of his composi¬ 
tions had been produced at Christiania. 
From 1883 to 1886 he was directing the 
Musikforeningen concerts in the Norwegian 
capital, although in actual conducting he had 
little interest, except as a means of featuring 
his own compositions. What really absorbed 
him was creative work, and in 1879 he was 
granted a state salary as a composer, as were 
Grieg and Svendscn; yet he was not quite 
free to devote himself entirely to composition 
until 1888, when he married the wealthy 
Marie Blich. In this year his 4 Nordcns Aand * 
was performed at the Norwegian Music 
Festival in Copenhagen. 

Selmcr’s works undoubtedly reveal the 
influence of his idols — Berlioz, Liszt and 
Wagner — but there is always the alluring 
idiom of the north asserting itself, although 
it is never so pronounced as in Grieg. His 
orchestration shows a more inspiring virility 
than that of his compatriot, and he has a 
greater range of colour. His originality as a 
composer was in keeping with his individual¬ 
istic views in other spheres. According to 
Georg Brandes he held rather advanced social 
and philosophic opinions, much being due to 
his sojourns abroad, especially in France, 
although the influence of Bjornson and Ibsen 
Played its part. That he turned to Hugo, 
Shelley and I.enau for his words may be 
attributed to these tendencies. His interest in 
social problems led to his founding the 
Christiania Orchestral Musicians' Pensions 
Fund (now Orkestcrforcningen) in 1884, 
Sclmer being its first president. That he 
wrote so much for men's and women's choirs 
is said to have been due to his social convic¬ 
tions, since this was * 4 music for the masses”. 

In 1899 he received the Order of St. Olaf 
(knight, first class). A complete collection of 
his printed works, together with some manu¬ 
scripts, is to be found in the Oslo University 
Library. 

The following is a selected list of Selmcr's 
principal compositions: 


Qp CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 
5. ; Nordcns Aand * (Carl Plou) (1872). 

VS*)!* gaar m<>d AthCn (Vic,or Hu 8°i tram.) 
23 ‘ ! £ i '. ,scn U ! Nidaros ' (Johan Paulsen) (188s). 

(Charles Nodier, 

UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL WORKS 
37 - ??°- 3 - ' Scrailleu Have.' 

38. No. 1. * Norge, Norge.’ 

48. No. 1. * Ulabrand.' 

•No. 3. * Von Land.' 

All for men'* voice* ; 26 other*. 

'*• * 3 ' 59 - 6°. 61. Choruses for women's voices. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

I ! L’Ann^e terrible: seine funibre ' (1871). 

Alas tor . after Shelley (1872). 

32 . Karneval i Flandem ' (1890). 

50. ' Prometheus ' (1898). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
6. ' La Captive * (Hugo) for contralto (1872). 

SONGS 

About 1110, including the popular ' Tollckniven ' (Op. 
24 No. 10). 

H. 0. F. 
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(for a fuller and earlier bibliography ut Halforscn's 
book). 

SELNECCER (Sclcnecccr), Nikolaus 

(b. Hcrsbruck nr. Nuremberg, 6 Dec. 1528; 
d. Leipzig, 24 May 1592). 

German organist and composer. He was 
organist of the castle chapel at Hcrsbruck at 
the age of twelve and studied at Wittenberg 
from 1549. From 1557 to 15C1 he was court 
preacher and tutor at Dresden and subse¬ 
quently held professional posts at Jena (1561- 
1568), Leipzig (1568-70), Wolfcnbuttcl (157o- 
1574) and Leipzig again (1574-88). In the 
latter year he was deprived of his offices and 
became superintendent at Hildcshcim, until 
at the death of the Elector Christian of Saxony 
he was reinstated. He was an eminent theo¬ 
logian and wrote the words and music of 
many hymns; his great work in this direction 
was published at Leipzig in 1587, under the 
title 4 Christliche Psalmcn, Liedcr, vnd Kir- 
chcngcscngc ’, set for four voices, Sclnccccr s 
own compositions being marked with his 
initials. Specimens of his music arc given in 
several of the hymn-books of the 17th century. 

j. a. f.-m. 

SELVA, Blanche (b. Brive, Correze, 29 
Jan. 1884; d. Saint-Amand, Tallcndc, 3 Dec. 
1942). 

French pianist and teacher. She was 
awarded a first-class medal in the preparatory 
pianoforte class at the Paris Conservatoire in 
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1895 and became a pupil of d’lndy. She 
studied at the Schola Cantorum, taught piano¬ 
forte there for many years, and afterwards at 
the Strasbourg and Prague Conservatories. 
Her concert career began at the age of thirteen ; 
at twenty she had performed all Bach's works 
in 17 recitals. After 1902 she devoted her 
remarkable talent to the works of modern 
French composers, which she played at the 
Socidti Nationale de Musique and at the 
Libre Esthltiquc, Brussels. She was, more¬ 
over, perhaps the only French pianist to special¬ 
ize in Czech music, and it was to her conse¬ 
quent popularity in Czechoslovakia that she 
owed her teaching-engagement in Prague. 

Blanche Selva's writings relating to piano¬ 
forte teaching and musical interpretation are: 
'La Sonatc’ (Paris, 1913); * Quclques Mots 
sur la sonate’ (Pans. 1914); * L'Enseignc- 
ment musical dc la technique du piano', 
comprising two preparatory books (book i, 
1922), and 3 vols. (Vol. III in 2 parts). 

SELVA INCANTATA, LA (Opm£ *See 

Rioiiini. 

SEMBRICH, Marcella (b. Wisniewczyk, 
Galicia, itt Feb. 1858; d New York, 11 Jan 
■ 935 ); 

Polish - American soprano singer. The 
daughter of a musician, Kasimir Kochahski, 
she adopted her mother’s maiden name. 
Taught by her father, at the age of twelve she 
played both the violin and the pianoforte in 
public ; later she received further instruction 
on these instruments from Wilhelm Stengel 
(whom she afterwards married) and Bruster- 
mann, then went to Vienna for the completion 
of her studies; but, “ discovering " her voice, 
she determined to adopt a vocal career. Ac¬ 
cordingly she studied singing in Vienna under 
Rokitansky and later at Milan under Lamperti 
the younger, and on 7 June 1877 made her 
debut at Athens in Bellini's * Puritani ’. 

Further study of the German repertorv 
followed, under Richard Lewy. In Oct. 
187H Sembrich made a highly successful debut 
at Dresden as Lucia. There she remained 
until the spring of 1880. singing florid pans. 
In June 1880 she made her first appearance 
in London, at the Royal Italian Opera, 
singing the part of Lucia and subsequently 
others. She returned there for the seasons of 
1881-84. During the succeeding years she 
sang in Paris, Russia, Spain and the U.S.A. 
and in 1895 reappeared in London, at Covent 
Garden, as Susanna in Mozart's ‘ Figaro 
Thereafter her appearances in opera were 
confined to Austria and the U.S.A., where she 
was long a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
company, retiring in 1909. She continued 
active in concert singing on both sides of the 
Atlantic until 1917, when she permanently 
retired and made her home in New York. 


Sembrich’s voice, singularly perfect in qual¬ 
ity, with a compass from c' to was also 
capable of true expressiveness. As a singer of 
songs she achieved a combination of beautiful 
tone with musical intelligence. 

a. c., rev. w. s. s. 

SEMELE. A screnata (or secular oratorio) 
by Handel, composed in 1743, between 3 June 
and 4 July. The libretto is slightly altered 
from an opera-book of Congreve’s, written in 
1707. It is probable, but not certain, that 
Pope had a hand in the adaptation. * Semele ’ 
is termed by Arnold " A Dramatic Perform¬ 
ance ”, by Mainwaring “ An English opera 1 
but called an Oratorio ", while it was an¬ 
nounced at different times in the * General 
Advertiser ’ as * Semele *, “ after the manner 
of an Opera ", and * Semele \ " after the 
manner of an Oratorio ”. 

The first performance took place in London 
on 10 Feb. 1744, at Govern Garden Theatre; 
the following Dec., with additions and altera¬ 
tions, King s Theatre, Haymarkct; revived 
by Smith and Stanley, 1762, and Cambridge 
University Musical Society, 27 Nov. 1878. 

The original manuscript is in the Roy. Lib. 
B.M., and there are some interesting sketches 
(principally of Act III) in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge. w. d. s. 

SEMELLUM (Gemellum). Stt Gymkl. 

SEME T, Theophile \b. Lille, 6 Sept. 1824; 
d. Corbcil nr. Paris, 15 Apr. 1888). 

french composer. The prizes he gained at 
the local Conservatory procured him a grant 
from the municipality to study in Paris, and 
he entered Halevy’s class for composition. 
His first work was merely a few songs and 
some charming orchestral music for * La 
Petite Fadette', vaudeville in 2 acts, a 
different work from the later opera of that 
title ( Theatre des Varietcs, 28 Dec. 1850), but 
he at length procured a better opportunity, 
and his ‘ Nuits d'Espagnc ', 2 acts (26 May) 
and • La Demoiselle d'honneur ', 3 acts (30 
Dec.), were both produced in 1837 with 
success at the Theatre-Lyrique ; ‘ Gil Bias ’ 
(23 Mar. i860), an opfra-comique in 5 acts based 
on Lc Sage, and ' Ondinc ’, in 3 acts (7 Jan. 
* 863 )» followed at the same theatre. His next 
work, again, ' La Petite Fadette ’ (libretto by 
Michel Carr^, based on George Sand’s novel), 
was produced at the Opera-Comiquc on 11 
Sept. 1869. 

Besides operas Semet composed songs, a 
cantata 'La Fete de Napoleon III', per¬ 
formed at the Opera on 13 Aug. 1862, ballet 
music for * L« Pirates de la Savane * (revived 
at the Theatre dc la Gaite, 1867), an operetta, 

* L* Poltron ’ (published in 1873 in * Le 
Journal des Dames ’), and many partsongs, 


I I —, —■ me .\ew I heatre. 

Cambridge. by member* of the University and others 
under the direeuon of C. B. Rootham on 10 Feb 1925 
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some of which, especially ‘ La Danse des 
sylphes are remarkable. 

Semet was drummer at the Opera for many 
years. c . c . 

SEMIBREVE (Fr. rondt ; Ger. Taktnote, 
game Note , whence the American term whole 
note: Ital. semibreve): the half of a breve (whence 
its name) and equal to two minims. It is 
written o, and its rest is -, a block-stroke 
placed below a line of the stave. c. 

SEMI-CADENCE (Half-Close). See Ca¬ 
dence. 

SEMICHORUS (i.e. half-chorus). A word 
used to denote a kind of antiphonal effect 
produced by cmploving half the number of 
voices at certain points, and contrasting this 
smaller body of sound with the full chorus. 

SEMICROMA (Lat. semichroma ; Eng. 
quaver or semiquaver ). The Italian name for 
the semiquaver. Old writers, however, some¬ 
times apply the term croma to the crotchet and 
semicroma to the quaver. w. s. r. 

SEMIFUSA. The Latin name for the 
semiquaver, but sometimes applied to the 
quaver also. w. s. r. 

SEMIMINIMA (major and minor) (Eng. 
greater and lesser half-minim — crotchet and 
quaver; lul. croma e semicroma: Ger. Viertel 
und Achtel ; French noire el croche). (See 
Notation.) c 

SEMIQUAVER (Fr. double croche; Ger. 
Sechzehntel, whence the American term Six¬ 
teenth Note ; Ital. seminoma, biicroma). The 
half of a quaver, and the sixteenth of a semi¬ 
breve. It is written, when single J), when 
joined f\. Its rest is?. c . 

SEMIRAMA (Opera). See Respighi. 

SEMIRAMIDE (‘Semiramis »). Opera 
in 2 acts by Rossini. Libretto by Gaetano 
Rossi, based on Voltaire's tragedy. Produced 
Venice, Tcatro La Fenice, 3 Feb. 1823. 1st 
perf. abroad, Vienna, Karntnertor Theatre (in 
Italian), 4 Sept. 1823. 1st in England, Lon¬ 
don, Haymarkct Theatre (in Italian), 15 July 
1824. ,st U.S.A., New Orleans (in Italian), 

1 May 1837. 

SEMIRAMIDE RICONOSCIUTA 

(Opera). See Metastasio. 

SfvMIRAMIS (Opera). See Catel. 

SEMISERIA (It., fern, adj., semi-serious). 
An opera semiseria was a type half-way between 
opera seria and opera bufa in the 18th century. 

SEMITONE. See Intervals. 

SEMPILL, Hugh (b. Craigcvar, Scotland, 
1596; d. Madrid, 20 Sept. 1654). 

Scottish mathematician. He was aggre¬ 
gated to the Society of Jesus at Toledo in 1615 
and became rector of the Scots College in 
Madrid. His 4 Dc Mathcmaiicis disciplinis * 
(Antwerp, 1635) contains a chapter on music 
(‘ Dc musicac cfficacia '), the index of which 


gives the names of 678 auctorum qui de musica 
senpserunt, which arc of unusual interest. 

SEMPLICE (Ital.-simple). A direction 
denoting that the passage so marked is to be 
performed without any adornment or devia¬ 
tion from the time, used particularly in pass¬ 
ages of which the character might possibly 
be misunderstood. The Arietta which forms 
the subject of the variations in Beethoven’s 
last pianoforte Sonata, Op. in, is marked 
Adagio molto semplice cantabile. Variants of the 
term, suggesting less formality, are semplice - 
mente and con sempliciti. j. A . f.-m. 

SEMPRE (Ital.-always). A word used 
in conjunction with some other mark of time 
or expression to signify that such mark is to 
remain in force until a new direction appears. 
Its purpose is to remind the performer of the 
directions which might otherwise be forgotten 
— as in the scherzo of Beethoven’s " Eroica ” 
Symphony, where the direction sempre pp e 
staccato is repeated again and again throughout 
the movement. j. A . f.-m. 

SENA, Devar Surya (b. Colombo, 28 Mar. 

Sinhalese baritone singer. He was educated 
in London, at Tonbridge School, Kent, and 
at St. John's College, Cambridge, where he 
was a choral scholar in 1920-22. He took the 
M.A. in history and LL.B. (Hons.), and won 
the Winchester Reading Prize in 1923. He 
was called to the Bar in 1924, but continued 
his musical studies at the Webbcr-Douglas 
School of singing and at the R.C.M., where 
he was a pupil of Clive Carey. He became 
an A.R.C.M. and then returned to Ceylon, 
where for some years he practised at the 
Colombo Bar before deciding to make singing 
his profession. He made his London debut 
in 1928 and then went to India to study 
classical Indian music at the Marris College, 
Lucknow, and at the Sanghit Sangha, Cal¬ 
cutta. With his wife, Nelun Devi, he made a 
thorough study of Bengali, Gujcrati, Nepalese, 
Tibetan and other folksongs while touring 
India and also spent several months tran¬ 
scribing many of Tagore’s songs into western 
notation. His greatest triumph, however, has 
l>ccn his rescue of the almost extinct folksongs 
of Ceylon. With an enormous repertory of 
Indian, Tibetan and Sinhalese songs Sena 
has toured all Europe, India and Ceylon with 
his wife since 1932, winning the highest praise 
everywhere for his unrivalled collection of 
songs and for his remarkable interpretation. 

He sings dressed in the traditional garments of 
the song's country and accompanies himself 
on the sitar, rabana, esraj, tambura, tabla and 
talampota. 

Among his many activities Sena founded the 
Surya Sena School of Singing at Colombo in 
1939 and was President of the Ceylon Guild 
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of Music from 1947 10 1950. In 1947 also 
he became the first President of the Tagore 
Society of Ceylon and in 1948 he was made 
vice President of the Ceylon Society of .Arts. 
In 1940-46 he was a member of the Ceylon 
Wireless Advisory Board and front 1940 to 
1947 conductor of the Colombo Singers. He 
has written numerous articles on music in 
Ceylon and is co-author of a biography of his 
father, Sir James Peiris. His compositions 
include a ‘ Sinhalese Folk Mass ' published 
in 1942, ‘Folksongs of Ceylon’ (1943 and 
> 949 ). ‘Children’sSongs’ (1945)and* Modern 
Songs’ (1946), both in oriental and western 
notation. si. k. w. 

SENAILLE, Jean Baptiste (6. Paris, 23 
Nov. 1687; d. Paris, 8 or 15 Oct. 1730). 

French violinist and composer. He was 
born in the parish of Saint-Gcrmain-l'Auxer- 
rois, Paris. His father, Jean Senailll, was one 
of the “ king's 24 violins He received his 
earliest violin instruction from Quevcrsin, a 
member of that famous orchestra, and during 
his period of study with this master assisted a 
mat Ire d darner named Bonnefons. His next 
teacher was Corelli's excellent pupil, Jean 
Baptiste Anct, generally known as Baptiste, 
whose leaching imbued him with such a hing¬ 
ing to visit Italy that he travelled to Modena, 
where he became a pupil of Tommaso Antonio 
Vital!. According to the account of ScnailU 
given by Jacques Lacombe in his ‘ Die lion- 
nairc portatif des beaux-arts ' (Paris, 1752), 
Anct’s teaching enabled his pupil to surpass 
the Italian violinist; for on his arrival at 
Modena, during the time of the annual fair 
held in the month of May, the composer of the 
opera then being performed begged him to 
play in his orchestra, and on gaining his con¬ 
sent installed him with ceremony in a place 
prepared for him above the other members of 
the band. After the performance he was pre¬ 
sented to the Duke and Duchess of Modena. 
He played several of his own sonatas before 
them and their guests with unqualified success, 
eventually receiving an appointment in the 
music of the court. 

In 1720, back in France, Senaill* settled in 
1 arts, where the special recommendation of 
the Duchess of Modena, daughter of the Duke 
of Orleans -- at that time Regent of France — 
procured him a position in the court orchestra 
under the regency. He performed frequently 
with great success in the Concert Spirituel 
Trom its foundation. A similar appointment 
was accorded him in the private band of 
I.OU1S XV after that monarch attained his 
majority in 1723, and he held this until his 
death, when he was succeeded by Joseph 
Francccur. v 

Scnaill* ranked as one of the best per- 
formers of his time in France. His importation 
of the Italian methods of playing influenced 


the French school — at that time in its first 
state of development — almost as much as did 
Leclair. Through his two best pupils, Guignon 
and Guillemain, his traditions were trans¬ 
mitted and preserved. His compositions show 
the influence of Corelli; they comprised live 
books of sonatas for violin alone and were 
published in books of 10 sonatas in 1710, 1712, 
1716, 1721 and 1727. A selection of 13 
sonatas by hirn appeared, taken from his 
violin works (Le C*ne, Amsterdam, n.d.), 
under the title * Senates de Senaille ajustles 
pour les musettes ct les vielles ’, fol. (M. 
Pincherle’s Collection, Paris). 

E. h.-a., adds. m. p. 

Bi*i. — La LAUHr-NCir. I.. i»r.. * L'Ecolc frantai* de 
violon ' (Paru. 191a). pp. 167.79. 

SENART. French music-publishing firm 
established in Paris. It was founded by 
Maurice Senart (A. 1878) in 1908, in partner¬ 
ship with Koudancz, a music - publishing 
business which set out to make the best classical 
works accessible to the public. They under¬ 
took a comprehensive edition, under the artis¬ 
tic direction of Vincent d'Indy, of which each 
number cost only 25 centimes. Then came 
the vocal works of the French Renaissance, 
edited by Henry Expert, and an anthology of 
folksongs. 

In 1912 were published * Maitres content* 
porains de I'orgue ' (8 vole.). I bis same year 
Senart was alone at the head of the firm, which 
was changed in 1920 into the Society anonyme 
des Editions Maurice Senart, with its business 
address at 20 Rue du Dragon. By his efforts 
since then the publication of ‘ I.a Musiquc de 
chambre ' has been carried on. a vast periodic 
collection of instrumental and vocal music, of 
which three-quarters are devoted to modern 
music and one-quarter to old music. From its 
foundation to Dec. 1925 the firm had pub¬ 
lished more than 5000 works or about 40,000 
engraved pages. 

In the 1930s the house of Senart began to 
publish an important series. * Edition nationalc 
de musique classique ', edited by the best- 
known figures of the French musical world. 

It includes the works of Chopin revised by 
Alfred Cortot. 

In «he way of modern music Senart publish 
symphonic works by Honegger, Inghelbrecht, 
Koechlin. Jean Cras, Darius Milhaud, Dclan* 
nov, Rivier, Harsanyi, Casella. Malipicro, etc. 

m. p. 

Seneca. S*, Euler (wop). Malipicro (• Mondi 
celati \ opera). 

SENESINO (actually Francesco Ber¬ 
nard!) ( 6 . Siena, c. 1680: d. Siena, c. 1750). 

Italian male mezzo-soprano singer, lie 
derived his stage name from his native town. 
He received his musical education from 
Bernacchi at Bologna. In 1719 he was singing 
at the court theatre of Saxony, and when 
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Handel visited Dresden in quest of singers he 
was engaged by him for London. His first 
appearance there in Nov. 1720 was in Bonon- 
cini’s opera 4 Astarto ’, which at once estab¬ 
lished him in public favour. He sang next 
in a revival of Handel’s 4 Floridantc ’ and in 
the celebrated 4 Muzio Sccvola ’; afterwards 
in Handel’s 4 Ottone’, 4 Flavio * (1723) and 
4 Giulio Cesarc ’ (1724), 4 Tamerlano ’ (1724), 
4 Rodclinda ’ (1725), 4 Scipionc ’ and ‘Ales¬ 
sandro’ (1726), and in various operas and 
pasticcios by other composers. In 4 Giulio 
Cesarc ’ his declamation of the famous 
accompanied recitative “ Alma del gran 
Pompco ” created a special sensation. A 
writer in the 4 London Magazine ’ (Feb. 
i/ 33 ) relates an amusing anecdote of Sencsino 
in this opera : 

When I was last at thr opera of * Julius Ceur *. a 
piece of the machinery tumbled ilown from the roof of 
the theatre upon the suite, just as Senesino had ihanted 
forth these words: ” Cesarc non srppe mai the sia 
timore " (Osar never knew fear). The poor hero sia* 
so frightened that he trembled, lost his voice, and fell 
crying. Every tyrant or lyranniral minister is just such 
a (Ijrsar as Senesino. 

4 Alessandro ’ had a run of two months, and 
its last performance, advertised for 7 June, 
was prevented by the sudden illness of Senc¬ 
sino, who, as soon as he was able to travel, set 
off for Italy, for the recovery of his health, 
promising to return the next winter. This 
promise, however, was not kept in time to 
enable the opera - house to open before 
Christmas. 

Sencsino reappeared in Handel's 4 Ad- 
meto ’ early in 1727. This was followed in 
the same year by * Riccardo primo ’ and in 
1728 by 4 Siroe ’ and 4 Tolomeo ’, in which a 
great cfiect was made by the echo song 44 Dite 
che fa ”, sung l>v Cu/zoni, with many of the 
passages repeated behind the scenes by Senc¬ 
sino. Hut now, after several unprosperous 
seasons, the society called the Royal Academy 
was dissolved. Hawkins attributes to this 
time the quarrel which ended in a final rupture 
between Senesino and the great composer. 
But this is disproved by the fact that Senesino 
returned to sing for Handel in 1730. That 
there was, however, much discord in the 
company before it separated is true enough. 

Senesino rejoined the Haymarket company, 
under Handel's management, at a salary of 
1400 guineas, and appeared on 2 Feb. 1731 
in 4 Poro then considered a great success. 
In the same year were revived 4 Rodclinda ’ 
and 4 Rinaldo ’. 4 Ezio ’ and 4 Sosarmc ’ were 
produced in 1732. Besides singing in all 
these, Sencsino took part (2 May 1732) in 
4 Esther ’, Handel’s first oratorio, described as 
44 a new species of exhibition at the Opera- 
house ”, and on 10 June in a curious per¬ 
formance, under the composer’s own direction, 
of 4 Acis and Galatea \ Several airs and 
three choruses were interpolated on this 


occasion, from Handel’s early Neapolitan 
screnata on the same subject, and the piece 
was sung partly in English and partly in 
Italian. 

The last of Handel’s operas in which Senc¬ 
sino appeared was ‘Orlando’ (Jan. 1733), 
but he took part later in the same season in 
4 Deborah ’, described then as an opera and 
performed (as was 4 Esther ’) on opera nights. 
The long-impending quarrel now came to a 
crisis. Accordingly, says Burney: 

the nobility and gentry opened a subscription for Italian 
operas at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, inviting Porpora thither 
to compose and conduct, and engaging Sencsino, 
Cuxzoni. Nlontagnana, Segatti, Bcrtolli, and afterwards 
Farinelli, to perform there. 


There Sencsino remained till 1735, when ho 
returned to Siena with a fortune of £15,000 
and built himself a house. 

Senesino’s voice was a mezzo-soprano or, 
according to some, a contralto. Although 
limited in compass, it was considered by many 
good judges to be superior in quality even lo 
that of Farinelli. It was clear, penetrating 
and flexible, his intonation faultless, his shake 
perfect. Purity, simplicity and expressiveness 
were the characteristics of his style, while for 
the delivery of recitative 44 he had not his 
fellow in Europe ”. 

In 1739 Senesino was at Florence and sang 
a duct with the Archduchess Maria Theresa 
there. p. a. m. 

Ste Aria (5, Handel’s aria for him). 

SENFF, Bartholf (b. Fricdrichshall, Co- 
burg, 2 Sept. 1815; d. Badcnwcilcr, 25 June 

i«K>o)- 

German music publisher. He founded the 
house which bears his name at Leipzig in 
1850, and his catalogue contains original 
editions of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms 
(Opp. 5, 6, Gavotte by Gluck, 5 4 Studien fur 
Pianoforte ’), Gadc, Hiller, Reinccke, Reitz, 
Rubinstein and others, as well as the excellent 
educational works of Louis Kohler. 

ScnfT was founder, editor and proprietor of 
the well-known musical periodical 4 Signalc 
fur die musikalischc Welt ’. c - 

SENFL, Ludwig ( b . prob. Zurich, ?; d. 
Munich, c. 1555). 

Swiss 1 composer. A volume of manuscript 
songs in the Vienna Library contains some 
verses, written and set to music by Senfi him¬ 
self, describing his early enthusiasm for music, 
his education under Isaac and his gratitude to 
that master. At an early age he entered the 
court chapel of Maximilian I, ultimately 
succeeded Isaac as Kapellmeister and held that 
office till the emperor's death (Jan. i 5 » 9 )> on 
which occasion he wrote music to the words 
•Quis dabit oculis nostris fontem lacrimarum . 


Some authorities dispute hi* Swiw nationality; 
other hand some Swi» mu*icologi*U now- 
name was Senfli. ” fli ” beine a hkcl.er ending for a 
*s name than the Austrian-looking II . 
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In 1520 he was at Augsburg, received a 
present of fifty florins from Charles V on 19 
Feb., and in the following Nov. he personally 
edited the * Liber selectarum cantionum 
one of the first music books printed in Ger¬ 
many. Thence he went to Munich, though in 
what capacity is uncertain. On one title- 
page (1526) he is called “ Musicus intonator”, 
on another (1534) “ Musicus primarius ”, of 
the Duke of Bavaria, while in his own letters 
he subscribes himself simply “ Componist zu 
Miinchen In Forster's collection of ‘ Licd- 
lein ’ (preface dated 31 Jan. 1556) he is spoken 
of as ** L. S. seliger ” (i.r. deceased); and if 
the title " Musicus primarius ” stands for 
Kapellmeister he must have died or retired 
some years before, since Ludwig Dascr had 
held that office for some years when Lassus 
went to Munich in 1557. 

The well-known letter from Luther to Senfl 1 
is no evidence that the composer had worked 
specially for the Lutheran Church, though the 
existence of the correspondence has given rise 
to that idea. Indeed his connection with the 
strictly Catholic court of Munich would, as 
Fitis points out, render it most improbable. 1 
Four letters written by Senfl to the Margrave 
Albrecht of Brandenburg and to Georg Schult- 
heis are printed in the A.M.Z. for 12 Aug. 1863. 

A portrait engraved on a model by Hagen- 
auer of Augsburg, with the inscription " Ludov- 
vicus Senfel ", and on the reverse ” Psallam 
dco meo quamdiu fuero 1529”, is in the collec¬ 
tion of coins and medals in Vienna. 

The State Library at Munich contains the 
manuscript church service books begun by 
Isaac and completed by Senfl, as well as 
manuscript masses by the latter. These have 
been published in D.D.T. (2nd scries), III, ii. 
The most important publications during his 
life are: 

1. ' Ouinqur saluuiionca L>. X. Ilie.u Owhti' (Nurem- 

J*r«. 1526). 

2 . Vana carminum genera. quibus turn Horalius. turn 

alii 'grcgii poeiae . . . hurmoiiiis emposiu 1 

(Nuremberg. 1534). 

3 ’ 'by i‘ C ' L,C,,Cr <N,,,,mbe, «- '534). will* 81 nos. 
4. 1 Muj-nificat octo tonorum \ « 4. 3 (Nuremberg. 

Liedl ' m ' <'»»«»• ">«»• 64 nos. by 


Besides these Eitncr * names above too separ 
ate pieces printed in various collections of th 
16th century. (ScrQ.-L.) A complete editio< 
was started in the .930s by the Swiss Musico 
logical Society. j. R . S .. Badds 

as. * 

itt aho bone. |>p. 922-23 (mu*. ex.). 

, A, D B^fc-f : ' 0 te r M 4 . 0c l , Thc » Ponied i 
!Be1ii^ < ,8a 81 ? r p. f i Lulhm ****** ub * r d,f Muwk 

muiitirni VI, 44. 

Bibliographic (Berlin. 1877). 


SENILOV, Vladimir Alexandreyevich 

(b. Viatka, 9 July 1875; d. St. Petersburg, 
18 Sept. 1918). 

Russian composer. He studied law at St. 
Petersburg University, devoting his spare time 
to composition. I Ic showed his early attempts 
to Rimsky-Korsakov, who advised him to con¬ 
tinue his musical education. Having received 
tuition from Hugo Riemann at Leipzig, he 
afterwards became a pupil of Rimsky-Korsa¬ 
kov and Glazunov at the St. Petersburg Con¬ 
servatory, receiving his degree in 1906. A 
gifted artist, teeming with ideas and well 
equipped technically, he was most unfortunate 
throughout his career, few of his major works 
being performed and no single one published. 
Possibly a certain shyness (very noticeable to 
those who knew him) and lack of practical 
initiative contributed to keep his music in the 
background. Of his works only a number of 
songs arc available in print; some of these 
arc indifferent, others — especially the set of 
three, Op. 10 — very characteristic and fine. 
Most of his unpublished works are preserved 
in the Leningrad Public Library, all in finished, 
adequately revised, clear drafts, notably the 
following: 

' George die Bold ' (Op. 24), musical action wiili pro- 
logue and epilogue fl 9 li). 

• \ attilv Buslayev ’ (Op. 27). lyric drama. 

Hippolvtus \ one-act opera, after F.uripidct (1915). 

Cantata. ‘Jo*'" of Damascus \ composed for the Con¬ 
servatory examination. 

* In Autumn \ overture for orch. (1903). 

' The Wild Geese * (Op. y), tone-poem inspired by a 
t poem bv Guy de Maupassant (I 9 oo». 

I he Mtsyrs ‘ (Op. 8). tone-poem, after Lermontov 
(1006). 

* Pan * (Op. 12). lone-poem (1907 b 

• The Scythians * (On. 13). tone-poem (100*1). 

Variations in C nu. for orcli. on a «bant of the Flagellant 

Old-Believers ‘Op. 19) (1910). 

' Chloe forsaken ’ (Op. 23). sic variations for voice & 
orch. (1911). 

Senilov also composed three string quartets, 
a Symphony in 1 ) major, a Scherzo for flute 
and pianoforte, a Poem for cello and a certain 
amount of choral music and pianoforte music. 

In his ' Musical Treasures in the Manu¬ 
script Department of the Leningrad Public 
Library ' Andrey Rimsky-Korsakov writes: 

His choice of subjects and texts slums that he drew 
extensively upon the art of his time, with its mixture of 
innovation, symlsolitm. mysticism and decadence. Vet 
many of his corks stand out not only for their technical 
merits, but also for the genuine talent displayed in them. 
Surely, at some future time, these manuscript works 
will be found worthy of careful investigation. 

M. D. C. 

SENIOR, Wilfred (Edward) (b. Tilli¬ 
coultry, Clackmannan. 20 Aug. 1880). 

Scottish pianist and conductor. He studied 
music at the Dresden Conservatory and gained 
diplomas as conductor and pianist. In 1901 
he was appointed coach at the Dresden State 
Opera and in 1905 settled at Glasgow as 
pianist and teacher. He conducted choral 
societies at Ayr and Stirling and was also con¬ 
ductor of the Glasgow Grand Opera Society. 
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In 1922 he was appointed conductor of the 
Glasgow Choral Union and, under his direc¬ 
tion, first performances at Glasgow were given 
of Berlioz’s ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’, Delius’s 
‘ Mass of Life ’, Honegger’s ‘ King David * 
and Debussy's ‘ Blessed Damozel \ 

H. M. \V. 

Senn, Johann Michael. Set Schubert (a songs). 

SENN, Kurt Wolfgang (b . Szczakowa, 
Galicia, u Mar. 1905). 

Swiss organist. He studied at Basel and 
Leipzig (Teichmullcr, Straube, Reuter). In 
1929 he became a teacher at the Musical 
Academy of Zurich and in 1931 organist at 
Thalwil (Canton Zurich). In 1937 he was 
appointed organist of the Minster of Berne, 
where he is also active as lecturer on church 
music at the University and teacher at the 
Conservatory. Numerous concert tours look 
him to Belgium, Holland, France, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Egypt and 
England. In Switzerland Senn is regarded 
as one of the best interpreters of Bach’s organ 
works. At the same time he does much on 
behalf of modern composers. The evening 
concerts in Berne Minster established by his 
predecessor Ernst Graf arc continued by him 
with much success and with varied pro¬ 
grammes. Thanks to his initiative the first 
International Church Music Congress was 
held at Berne in 1951. K. v. p. 

SENNET (Senct, Sennafc, Synnct, Cynet, 
Signatc or Signet). A word which occurs in 
stage directions in the plays of the Elizabethan 
dramatists and is used to denote that a particu¬ 
lar fanfare is to be played. The name is 
probably derived from " Seven ”, and may 
indicate a flourish of seven notes, as suggested 
in Stainer and Barrett’s ' Dictionary of Musical 
I erms ’. But it has also been said to come 
from the Italian sonata (a thing played), just as 
" tucket ’ is supposed to derive from toccata. 
More probably it is a variant of a " sign ” — 
hence one of its forms, “ signet ”. 

Sennet is a technical term, and what par¬ 
ticular notes were played is now unknown. 
A sennet was distinguished from a flourish, as 
is proved by a stage direction in Dekker's 
‘ Satiromastix ’, “ Trumpets sound a florish, 
and then a sennate ”. w. b. s. 

See alio Fanfare. 

SENSIBLE (Fr., noun; or adj. in note 
sensible). The French terms for the leading- 
note. 

SENZA (Ital.-without). A word occur¬ 
ring in various directions, such as senza organo, 

“ without organ ”, which frequently occurs 
throughout Handel's organ concertos; senza 
repetizione, “ without repeat”; sen~a tempo, 

“ without time ”, which occurs in Schumann's 
' Humorcskc Op. 20, in the movement 
marked Precipitoso, where the right hand is 
marked come sen za tempo (“Wic ausser tempo”. 


in German), while the left remains in tempo. 
The same direction is employed at the end 
of Chopin's Nocturne Op. 9 No. 3. In the 
Sanctus of Verdi’s Requiem both the terms 
senza misura and senza tempo occur. 

J. A. P.-M. 

SEPRODI, Janos ( i.e . John), ( b . Kib6d, 
Hungary [now Chibed, Rumania], 15 Aug. 
1874; d. Kolozsvdr [now Cluj, Rumania], 6 
Mar. 1923). 

Hungarian schoolmaster, musicologist and 
folklorist. After his university studies he was 
appointed, in 1904, teacher of Magyar and 
Latin at the Calvinist College, Kolozsvir; 
later he joined the staff of the Conservatory of 
Music in the same city. By the end of the 
first world war he became principal of the 
latter institution. 

He, together with Odon Farkas, played a 
prominent part in the musical life of Kolozs- 
vir, and he was one of the pioneers of the 
contemporary movement in Hungarian music. 
Most of his tentative ideas concerning musical 
advancement, etc., were realized only by sub¬ 
sequent generations. His researches in and 
collecting of the monumenta of Hungarian 
music, his attempts at reforming the Calvinist 
song-book on the one hand and school music 
in general on the other, gave considerable 
impetus to the younger generation of in¬ 
vestigators of musical history and education. 
He was a frequent and learned contributor to 
a great number of periodicals. 

His activities concerning folk music were, 
however, the most important aspect of his 
work. Very early he came to the conclusion 
that folk music collecting must have a thor¬ 
oughly scientific basis: accordingly he em¬ 
ployed the phonograph on his expeditions and 
emphasized the necessity of investigation 
among the peasants and at places unaffected 
by urban civilization. It was his conviction 
that only comparative methods would yield 
objectively reliable results. Circumstances 
prevented him from publishing all but a 
fraction of his material, and his phonograms 
and noted tunes are in the possession of Ins 
family. He also left in manuscript abundant 
material, in the form of notes and sketches, for 
a history of Hungarian music. 

The following is a list of Scprodi’s chief 
works: 

1 Mirottz&i dalgyujtem^ny ' (’ s ons-Collec(ion of 

Marossz^k *). ’ E thnographia ’ (Bull. of 
Ethnographical Soc.). Vol*. XII. ’ 

XXIII. XXIV (Budapest. 1901. 1902. 190O. 19 '*. 

• A mazyar ntpzene fajtii 1 0 The Species ofHunearian 

Folkmusic •). ‘ Ethnographia , Vol. XIII (Uuaa 

•A SZ'zinml'* Szigligcti ’ ('The Popular Play and 
Szigligeti *). ' A kolozsvAr, ev. ref. col leg J 

ertesit6jc az 1901-2 *vre ( Bull, of the; K< jl 07 . 5 
Calvinist College for the Year 1901-2 ) (Kolozs 

• A riimus. ■ (• 

Rhythm * Magyar Nyclvfir (Budapest. i 903 i- 
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•A magyar zene elm6let<rAl* ('Of the Theory of 
Hungarian Music *). ' Budapest! Szemle *, VoL 

CXVIII (Budapest. 1904). 

' A reformAtusok pr 6 ba- 4 nek«konyv<nek birilata * 
(‘ Critique of the Calvinist Song-book *). * Pro- 
testAns Szemle ’ and separately (Budapest. 1904). 

‘ A magyar katona-dalokrAI ’ (‘ Of the Hungarian 
Soldiers* Songs*). * Ethnographia *. Vol. XVII 
(Budapest, 1906). 

' Feladatok a magyar n^pzene korOl * ('Tasks con¬ 
cerning Hungarian Folkmusic *). * Budapest! 

Szemle*, Vol. CXXVI (Budapest. May 1906). 
Separately as: 

' Emllkirat a magyar zene Ugylben * (‘ Memorandum 
on Hungarian Music ') (Budapest. 1906). 

' Kildy CyulArAI ’ (* Of Julius KAldy ’). * Budapest! 
Szemle *, CCCLVI (Budapest, 1906). 

‘ A Magyar zenlrol * (* Of Hungarian Music *). (' Zene- 
kOzlOny 1906.) 

' A magyar zene it a magyar kozontlg * (* Hungarian 
Music and the Hungarian Public ’) (* Politikai 
Hcti Szemle *, 1906). 

' EneketkOnyvilnk Ugylben * (* Concerning our Song- 
Book ’). * Reformitiu Zenckozlony * (Budapest, 

1906). 

*A magyar n#pdal zenci fcjl*l«K* ( The Musical De¬ 
velopment of the Hungarian Folksong *). ErdClyi 
Muzeum (Translyvanian Museum) (Kolozsvar, 
1908). 

A magyarorszAgi reformAlus gimnAziumok Cnekuni- 
tAsi tervezetc * (' Scheme of Singing-Tuition for the 
Calvinist Secondary Schools of Hungary *)(», 1908). 

’ A KAjoni-kodex irodalom- s zenetorteneli adaWkai * 
(* The Contribution of the KAjoni Codex to the 
History of Literature and that of Music *). * Iro- 
dalomtorWneti Kozlem^nyek * (* Bulletin of History 
of Literature *, XIX, a, 3. 4). Magyar TudomAnyos 
Akad^tnia (Budai»est. 1909). 

' EgyhAzi <nekeskonyv az erdllvi reformAlus egyhaz- 
kenllet hasznAlatAra * (* Ecclesiastical Song-Book 
for the Use of the Transylvanian Calvinist Congre¬ 


gation *) (?. 4th ed.. 1913)- 
' N 4 pkolt£si gyujlrmlnyeink liiin 
Folklore Publications '). Er« 


hiAnvai * (' Lacunae in our 
Erddyi Muzeum < Kolozs- 

vAr, 1915). 

* Magyar hatAsok a kisorosz n<pzcn<b*n * (* Hungarian 

Influences in the Folkmusic of Ruthenes *). * Ethno- 
graphia'. Vol. XXVI (Budapest. 1915). 
HAzasitAdalok * (* Wedding Song, *). * Edmographia *. 
Vol. XXVII (Budapest. 19161. 

* ' (' Hungarian Folkmusic 

* Kisorosz n^pzenegyUjtem^oy * C Ruthenian Folkmusic 

Collection *), MS. 

' R<gi magy ar zenetanAr * (‘ Old Hungarian Music 
Teacher ’). MS. 

J. S. W. 

Bibl.—A utobiographical Sketch, in MS. in the posses¬ 
sion of Dr. Imre Molnir, Budapest. 

BrN'oric IztvAn, ' Az elsi erdHyi n<p„nekutat6 * 
. in! F,n * T'whtMmn Folkmusic Researcher *> 
( VilAgossAg , IV. 3,5. Cluj (Kolozsvar). 35 Dec. 

/‘nos. 1874-1923* CRe- 

1934* * “* m,e . Debrecen. Apr. 1933; J an . 

KalmAb. Etta. * KtWpiskolai TanAri rrfvkonv* 
Directory of Secondary School-Teachers*) 
(LOcse, 1907). 

See also Farkas. 

SEPTAVE. The compass of seven diatonic 
notes reckoned upwards from the tonic or key¬ 
note, especially as visible on a keyboard. The 
term is occasionally employed in this sense by 
organ builders, but it never denotes the inter¬ 
val of a seventh, in the way that the term 
octave *’ may refer to an interval as well as 
to a sca,c * t. e., adds. 

< Fr - s 'P lU0T i Ger. Seputt ; Ital. 
sepuito). A composition for seven instruments 
or voices. Instrumental septets arc compara¬ 
tively few in number, for the addition of extra 


instruments to the quartet of strings tends to 
go beyond the domain of chamber music. 
T. F. Dunhil! in his treatise on chamber 
music notes the existence of a single work 
for seven strings alone; otherwise composers 
have looked to the possibilities of the variety 
aflorded by the inclusion of pianoforte or 
wind instruments in the combination. Among 
such arc Beethoven's Op. 20 for violin, viola, 
cello, double bass, clarinet, bassoon and born ; 
d’Indy and Schoenberg have written for 
strings and wind ; Ravel for strings, wind and 
harp; Hummel, Saint-Saens and Spohr for 
strings, wind and pianoforte; Onslow and 
Pijper for wind, double-bass and pianoforte. 

The vocal septet occurs in opera where the 
dramatic situation may allow for the ensemble 
of the characters. One will be found in the 
last act of Goetz's ‘Taming of the Shrew', and 
the end of the second-act finale in Mozart's 
’ Figaro ' is the greatest piece of vocal septet 
musi c in op era. N. c. c., adds. 

SEPTIEME. Set Organ Stops. 

SEPULCHRE MUSIC. See Liturgical 
Music Drama. 

SEPOLVEDA, Maria Luisa (6. CliillAn, 
Chile, 14 Aug. 1898). 

Chilean pianist, violist, singer, conductor 
and composer. She was trained at the 
Conservatorio Xacional de Mudca of San¬ 
tiago, where she gained her " Concertista ” 
degree for pianoforte in 1905, followed by her 
composer's degree in 1918. She then took up 
the viola and studied singing with Giarda 
besides conducting a women’s orchestra. 
From 1912 she was pianoforte professor at the 
Conservatorio, and she published a work on 
the new developments in the teaching of piano 
technique. Maria Luisa Sepulveda was also 
the professor of music at the Escucla Popular 
dc Cultura Artistica. She is at present 
professor of harmony at the Escucla Voca- 
cional dc Educacibn Artistica, where she also 
encourages the study of Chilean folk music. 

As a composer Maria Luisa Srpulveda 
has won prizes from the Socicdad Amigos del 
Arte, Atenco de Valparaiso, Direccion de 
Informaciones y Cultura, Instituto de Exten¬ 
sion Musical, etc. She has written symphonic, 
chamber and other works, and several 
teaching-manuals. n. f. 

SEQUENCE (Lat. Stquentia , Prom). A hymn 
in the Roman liturgy of peculiar structure, 
which owes its name to its position in the 
Mass ; it appears there as the continuation or 
sequence of the Gradual and Alleluia. It 
originally was a long jubilus or melody with¬ 
out words, attached to the a of the Alleluia. 1 
In the 9th century in France words were 
adapted to the notes, and these were called a 
“ Prosc *\ because they followed the lines of 
the music and not any scheme of metre. 

1 St * Trope. 
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When these compositions had thus won a 
place for themselves, fresh ones came to be 
written in regular metre, and the old name 
“ Prose ”, being unsuitable, gave way to the 
new name “Sequence”. From the 12th 
to the 15th century such compositions were 
most popular; and many of the most beautiful 
specimens we possess were written by the 
great hymnologists who flourished during 
these productive periods. Medieval office- 
books contain innumerable sequences of strik¬ 
ing originality; but at the last revision of the 
Roman liturgy, by direction of the Council 
of Trent, the greater number of these were 
expunged. Five, however, have been retained 
in the current missal; and these five occupy 
a very prominent position in the services in 
which they arc incorporated, as well as in the 
history of ecclesiastical music. 

(1) The sequence appointed for Easter Sun¬ 
day is ‘Victimac paschali*, the oldest now in 
use, and in reality a prose, attributed to Wipo 
in the first half of the t ith century. 

(2) The sequence for Whitsunday, ' Veni 
Sanctc Spiritus in rhymed triplets of trochaic 
dimeter eatalectic, has been attributed to 
Innocent III 1 at the end of the t2th century; 
it is called by medieval writers “ The Golden 
Sequence ”. 

(3) For the festival of Corpus Christi St. 
Thomas Aquinas wrote the celebrated se¬ 
quence ' Lauda Sion ’, which is generally 
believed to date from about the year 1261. 

(4) To Innocent III is also attributed the 
‘ Stabat Mater*, sung since 1727 on the 
Feasts of the Seven Dolours of Our Lady (the 
Friday in Passion Week and the third Sunday 
in Sept.). The authorship, however, has not 
been ascertained beyond doubt, and many are 
inclined to attribute it to.Jacobus de Benedicts 
(Jacopone da Todi). J 

(5) Even more celebrated than any of these 
is the ' Dies irac ’ written, during the latter 
half of the 12th century or beginning of the 
13th, by Thomas of Celano and sung in the 
Requiem or Mass for the Dead. In the triple 
stanzas of this wonderful poem the rhymed 
Latin of the middle ages attained its highest 
perfection ; and. though the * Stabat Mater ’ 
is frequently said to be second only to it in 
beauty, the distance between the two is very 
great. 

The plainsong melodies of sequences differ 
from hymn melodics in their structure. The 
ancient jubilus was divided into sections, each 
of which is sung twice, and consequently a 
sequence melody properly consists of a series 
of phrases each of which is repeated. Similarly 
a sequence is a scries of verses each dual in 
structure and consisting of strophe and anti- 

1 For attribution to Stephen I.anRton of Canterbury stt 
' I he Tablet \ as May 1926. 

* Stt Siahai Matm. 


strophe. They may be represented by the 
formula aa ': bb ': cc', etc. In the early rhyth¬ 
mical proses a, b, c , etc., arc usually unlike one 
another; in the later metrical proses for the 
most part the same scheme runs throughout 
the words though the music varies. The ' Dies 
irac * is irregular and does not conform to the 
usual type, because it was not originally a 
sequence at all. w. s. r., rev. vv. h. f. 

Sr* also Laufenberg (process of development). Notker 
(do.). 

SEQUENCES. The repetitions of a de¬ 
finite group of notes or chords in different 
positions of the scale, like regular steps ascend¬ 
ing or descending, as in the following outlines: 



The device has been a favourite one with 
composers, from Corelli, Bach and Handel to 
Schumann, Brahms, Wagner and Elgar. The 
reason is partly that it is thoroughly intelligible 
without being commonplace. The mind is 
easily led from point to point by recognizing 
each successive step after the first group of 
chords has been given, and is sufficiently 
interested by the slight amount of diversity 
which prevails at each repetition. It thus 
supplies a vital element of form in a manner 
which in some eases has certain advantages 
over simple exact repetition, especially when 
short phrases are repeated in juxtaposition. It 
was consequently made much use of by early 
composers of sonatas and instrumental works 
of like nature, such as Corelli and his imme¬ 
diate successors; and in many eases examples 
make their appearance at analogous points in 
different movements, indicating the recogni¬ 
tion of formal principles in their introduction. 
This occurs, for instance, near the beginning 
of the second half in the following movements 
from Corelli’s “ Opera Quarta ” : Corrcnte 
and Allemanda of Sonata 1, Allcmanda and 
Corrcnte of Sonata 2, Corrente of Sonata 3 - 
Corrcnte and Giga of Sonata 4, Gavotte ol 
Sonata 5, Allemanda and Giga of Sonata 0, 
and so forth. . , 

A large proportion of both ancient an 
modern sequences are diatonic; that is, the 
groups are repeated analogously in the same 
key series, without consideration of the rca 
difference of quality in the intervals; so that 
major sevenths occasionally answer minor 
sevenths, and diminished fifths perfect fifths, 
and so forth ; and it has long been considered 
allowable to introduce intervals and combm - 
tions, in those circumstances, which wool 
otherwise have been held inadmissible. 1 nu 
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a triad on the leading-note would in ordinary 
circumstances be considered as a discord, and 
would be limited in progression accordingly; 
but if it occurred in a sequence, its limitations 
were freely obviated by the preponderant 
influence of the established form of motion. 
Such diatonic sequences, sometimes called 
diatonic successions, are extremely familiar in 
Handel’s works. A typical instance is a 
Capriccio in G major, which contains at least 
fifteen sequences, some of them unusually 
long ones, in four pages of allegro. The subject 
itself is a characteristic example of a sequence 
in a single part; it is as follows : 



A kind of sequence which was early de¬ 
veloped, but which is more characteristic of 
later music, is the modulatory sequence, some¬ 
times also called chromatic. In this form 
accidentals are introduced, sometimes by 
following exactly the quality of the intervals 
where the diatonic series would not admit of 
them, and sometimes by purposely altering 
them to gain the step of modulation. This 
will hr easily intelligible from the following 
example: 



The usefulness of the device in such circum¬ 
stances is, if anything, even more marked than 
it is in a single key, because of the greater 
breadth of range which it allows and the 
closeness and cogency of the successive trami- 
lions which it renders possible. A compact 
and significant example to the point is the 
following from a fugue by Cherubini in C 
major: 



Beethoven made very remarkable use of this 
device, especially in the great Sonata in B? 
major, Op. 106. The " working-out ” section 
of the first movement of the same Sonata is an 
almost unbroken scries of sequences of both 
orders; and the introduction to the final 
uguc is even more remarkable, both for the 
length of the sequence and the originality of 
its treatment. The slow movement is further 
remarkable for the peculiar manipulation of 
the device by which composers have obtained 
very impressive results. This is the change of 
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emphasis in the successive steps of which it is 
composed. For instance, if the characteristic 
group consists of three chords of equal length, 
and the time in which it occurs is a square one, 
it is clear that the chord which is emphatic in 
the first step will be weakest in the next, and 
vice versa. This form will Ik- most easily 
understood from an outline example : 



A passage at the beginning of the frreite at the 
end of Beethoven's * J.ronore ' overture No. 3 
is a good example of .1 sequence of this kind 
in a single part. It lx*gins in the following 
quotation at • : 



The extension of the «harac teristic group of 
a sequence is almo«t unlimited, but it will be 
obvious at once that in harmonic sequences 
the shorter and simpler they are the more im¬ 
mediately they will be understood. In long- 
limbed sequences the hearer may soon per¬ 
ceive that there is a prim iple of order under¬ 
lying what he hears, though its exact nature 
may always elude his apprehension, and in 
respect of the larger branches of form this is 
a decided advantage. Among short-limbed 
emphatic sequences in modern music the one 
of eight steps w hich occurs towards the end of 
the first full portion of the overture to Wagner's 
* Meislersinger ' is conspicuous, and it has the 
advantage of being slightly irregular. 

I he long-limbed sequences arc sometimes 
elaborately concealed, so that the underlying 
source of order in the progression can only 
with difficulty Ik- unravelled. A remarkable 
example of a very complicated sequence of 
this kind is a passage in Schumann's Fantasy 
in C major (Op. 17), in the movement in E> 
major marked moderate eon energia, beginning 
at the 58th bar. The passage is too long to 
quote, but the clue to the mystery may be 
extracted somewhat after this manner: 



In order to see how this has been manipulated 
reference must lx- made to the original. 

Another species of sequence is that in which 
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a figure or melody is repealed in a new key 
(most often a whole tone higher) and with all 
the intervals reproduced in their original 
size; but this is a device with a name of its 
own. 1 Especially characteristic is a repetition 
of a figure or passage a semitone higher, as 
in this example from Beethoven’s “ Eroica ” 
Symphony: 



The device has never been bound to rigid 
exactness, because it is easy to follow, and 
slight deviations seasonably introduced arc 
often happy in effect. In fact, its virtue docs 
not consist so much in the exactness of trans¬ 
position as in the intelligibility of analogous 
repetitions. If the musical idea is sufficiently 
interesting to carry the attention with it, the 
sequence will perform its function adequately 
even if it be slightly irregular both in its 
harmonic steps and in its melodic features; 
and this happens to be the case both in the 
slow movement of Beethoven's B> major 
Sonata mentioned above and in the passage 
quoted from Schumann's Fantasy. It is not 
so, however, with the crude harmonic succes¬ 
sions which arc more commonly met with ; 
for they are like diagrams, and if they arc not 
exact they arc good for nothing. 

Elgar is often reproached for having used 
sequences to excess, and it is true that they 
amount to a mannerism in his work; but his 
use of them is highly original, resourceful and 
varied.* c. h. h. p., adds. 

SERAFIN, Tullio (b. Rottanova di Cavar- 
zere, Vcnctia, 8 Dec. 1878). 

Italian conductor. He studied at the 
Milan Conservatory under Dc Angclis and 
took part as violinist in a tour made by the 
orchestra of the Tcatro alia Scala. He then 
returned to the Conservatory and studied 
composition with Saladino and G. Coronaro. 
Towards 1900 he made his first appearance 
as a conductor at the Tcatro Comunalc of 
Ferrara, later, as is the Italian custom, visiting 
the theatres of the larger towns such as Turin, 
Venice, Palermo and Florence. In 1906 he 
was at the Augustco in Rome, then at the 
Tcatro dal Vcrme at Milan, and in 1909 he 

1 Srt Rosalia. 

* Ste Mary Dann, * Eldar's l*se of the Sequence * 
(M. & L., July 1938). 


was appointed conductor at the Scala. 

Serafin became musical director of the 
Royal Opera in Rome and was one of the 
moving spirits of the Maggio Musicale of 
Florence. Italy is indebted to him for the 
first performances of a number of operatic 
works and for an effective propaganda abroad 
for Italian music. He has conducted in 
London (Covent Garden), Buenos Aires, 
Madrid and particularly in Paris, where he 
has directed many gala performances. In 
1924 he first appeared at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. A. h. (ii). 

SERAFINO, Santo (Sanctus Seraphin) 
and Giorgio (b. ?; d. ?). 

Italian 1 7 th-i 8 th-century violin makers, 
(?) uncle and nephew.* They worked mainly 
at Venice. The uncle, as his label informs us 
(“ Sanctus Seraphin Utincnsis fecit Vcnetiis”), 
was originally of Udine. He was probably of 
Jewish extraction. His nephew, if we may 
judge from the style of his instruments, worked 
with the uncle many years and appears to have 
succeeded him in the business. The instru¬ 
ments of Santo Serafino occupy a middle 
place between the Italian and the Tyrolese 
school. As far as external appearance goes, 
the maker seems to vacillate between the 
model of Stainer and that of Nicolo Ainati. 
But in the essential particulars of the art, in 
the selection of wood of the finest and most 
sonorous quality, in the proper calculation of 
the proportions and the solidity and finish of 
the parts, he worked on the principles of the 
Cremona makers. Few equalled him as a 
workman. Those who wish to sec how far 
mechanical perfection can be carried should 
examine his purfiing with a magnifying glass. 

In Serafino’s earlier years the Stainer character 
predominates in his instruments; in his later 
years he leaned to the Amati model. His 
instruments arc famous for their perfect finish 
(reminding forcibly of the style of Stradi¬ 
vari), their remarkably lustrous deep red 
varnish and fine mellow tone. 

The period of Santo Scrafino’s activity ex¬ 
tends from about 1678 to 1735. He worked 
at Udine for nearly twenty years, and during 
that time he employed an engraved label of 
large dimensions which runs : “Sanctus Sera- 
phinus Nicolai Amati Cremonensis Allumnus 
faciebat: Udine A. 16 . . . It is worthy 
of note that the dates on Scrafino's labels arc 
in accordance with the rest of his work, neatly 
written in and not bungled, as is frequently 
the case with his contemporaries. The Vene¬ 
tian label quoted at the beginning of this 
article is larger than any label to be found m 
a Cremona instrument. The legend on Scra¬ 
fino’s ticket is framed by a design composed on 
three sides of graceful curving strokes, while 

* (>rjn<ifon according 10 LutgendorlT, but the tel*- 
liooship of uncle and nephew if generally accepter 
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the upper side is formed of two fern leaves and 
elegant curves. On either side there arc some 
rolls of music and a violin.* One of the finest 
known examples of this maker's work was a 
cello lent to the South Kensington Special 
Loan Exhibition in London by its owner, 
H. B. Heath, in 1872. 

Giorgio Serafino followed his uncle's later 
model with such precision that it is difficult to 
find any point of difference. Like Santo, he 
finished his instruments to a degree which 
amounts to a fault, depriving them, as it does, 
of character and individuality. Like his 
uncle, too, he used a large copper-plate label 
(nearly all the Italian makers used letterpress 
labels) bearing the inscription “ Georgius 
Seraphin Sancli nepos fecit Vcnctiis (17 .. )". 
Both makers branded their instruments at the 
tail-pin. 

A superb violin by Santo Serafino which lie- 
longed to Barr* & Bavly's collection realized 
£280 at a sale by auction in 1894, while a 
cello by the same maker, the property of 
James Coding, was sold in like manner for 

L5 f >: »4 !«> m «»37- 

e. j. p., adds. r. h.-a. 

SERAGLIO, IL (Opera). See Dinois. 

S', *1,4 Arnold <S.. Dibdin'i lib.). 

SERAGLIO, THE (Mozart). See Ext- 
pUiiru.no aus DBM Skrail, Dir. The accepted 
English title is not an equivalent of *11 
seraglio’, as i% too often supposed : the Italian 
title of the work is * II ratio dal serraglio *. 

SERAPHINE. An instrument referred to 
elsewhere - ..s .« pm u.sor of I),-bain’s Har¬ 
monium. It was an English free-reed instru¬ 
ment resembling the German Physharmonica. 
which latter was brought to England by the 
Schulz family in 1826. In 1828 a similar 
instrument, but named Aeol-llarmonica, was 
played by young Schulz at a Philharmonic 
concert (• Conccrtantc ' for acol-harmonica 
and two guitars, 28 Apr.) in London. In 1831 
.John Green, who had been dementi’s traveller 
and had a shop in Soho Square, advertised the 
scraphine as a new instrument with a royal 
patent. Green engaged Samuel Wesley to 
give weekly performances upon the scrapiiine 
at his shop and managed for some time to 
dispose of his instruments at 40 guineas each. 
But the scraphine was harsh and rasping in 
tone, and never found favour with sensitive 
musicians. The wind apparatus, similar to 
that Of the organ, was a dead-weighted bellows 
giving a uniform pressure, and a swell was 
produced by opening a shutter of a box placed 
over the reeds. 

In .84, W. E. I Ivans invented the Organo 
Harmonica, the improvements on the sera- 
plune consisting of thin steel reeds artistically 

r-.'n R . C I ,rC ^ n '. a, . ,om of ,h '» ,i<kc ' w riven bv Laurent 

do V !n"V' A,,t ' ,rfS i ,U . vio *°" ' in iS 

, V (,c,wn * «*"d I-auicnrnachcr ’. 
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voiced and coiled springs in the reservoir to 
enable the player to produce a rapid articula¬ 
tion with a small wind pressure, and to increase 
the power of tone as the reservoir filled. Emi¬ 
nent musicians publicly pronounced Evans's 
instrument more valuable than the scraphine 
as a substitute for the organ, but neither the 
one nor the other was capable of what is now- 
known as *• dead expression ". 

Patents for various improvements of the 
scraphine were taken out by Myers and Storer 
in 1839, by Storer alone in 1846 and by Mott 
in the same year. There is further reference 
to it in patents of Pape 1830 and Blackwell 
1852. About the last-named date it was 
superseded by the harmonium. {Set PLATE 
57, \ ol. \ II, p. 84, No. 4.) a. j. 11. 

S,e sln> Concertina. 

SERATO, Arrigo (b. Bologna, 7 Feb. 
1877; </. Rome, 28 Dec. 1948). 

Italian violinist. He studied under Federico 
Sarti at the Liceo Musicale of Bologna and 
more especially under his father. Francesco 
Serato, who was an excellent cellist and 
founded, together with Sarti, Massarcnti and 
Consolini, a string quartet which enjoyed a 
great reputation during the last twenty years 
of the 19th century. The younger Serato took 
a diploma in 1894 and at once began to go 
on tour abroad, especially in Germany, where 
at first he remained for a considerable time 
for further study (under Joachim, among 
others and afterwards as concert artist and 
teacher. But in 1915 he returned to Italy, 
where he was appointed professor of the violin 
at the Conservatorio di Santa Cecilia in 
Rome. This post, and that of head of a 
master-class for violin playing established 
later, he held until his death. 

Serato was on terms of friendship with 
Busoni, with whom he appeared at concerts. 
He also took part in prolonged concert tours 
with the pianist Ernesto Consolo and, later 
on, with Pizzetti and with the cellist Enrico 
Mainardi. Under his influence, which ex¬ 
tended to the foreign students at the Accadcmia 
Chigiana of Siena, a number of excellent 
concert violinists were formed. He was an 
admirable interpreter of the great classics 
and excelled particularly in music of ample 
lyrical breadth, such as the slow movements 
of the Beethoven and Brahms concertos. 


B«l.—Dima Conn, 
f Quadcmi dell* 
•9V«). 


G. M. G. 

A.. ‘ Arrico Serato violitmta * 
Accadcmia Chivian.i *. Siena, 


SERAUKY, Walter (b. Halle o S.. 20 Apr 
1903). 

German musicologist. He studied musico¬ 
logy at the L niversities of Leipzig and Halle 
under Arnold Schering, Hans Joachim Moser 
and others and took the Ph.D. degree at 
Halle in 1928, when he became an assistant in 
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the music department there, advancing to the 
post of lecturer in 1932. He was appointed to 
a professorship in 1940. His works include : 

BOOKS 

* I)ic musikalisclie Nacliahmungsaesthetik im Zeitraum 

von 1700 bis 1830* (Munster. 1929). 

* Musikdcschichie tier Sta.lt Halle5 vob. (Halle. 

seinen Briefcn * (Halle, 1937). 
ARTICLES 

' A. Werckmcistcr als Musikthcoretiker * (‘ Festschrift 
Max Schneider Halle, 1935). 

' F. W. Zachow's BedeuluiiK fur die protestantische 
Kirchenmusik ’ (‘ Handel-Festschrift . Halle, 1935). 

‘ Handel's Early Youth at Halle ’ (' Handel and Halle 
Halle, 1935 ); 

* Zu C. I.oesvc's Biographic und musikalischcin Sthaffcn ' 

(‘ Festschrift A. Schering Berlin, 1937). 

* S. Scheldt und das hallische Musikleben seiner Zeit * 

(' Schei.lt-Fesuchrift \ NVolfenbuttel. 1937). 

‘ I). G. Turk: ein neuer Kantatcnfund ' ('Turk* 
FeslschriftWolfenbuttel, 1938). 

* Zur Acsthetik tier Oratorienfornt * (' N'eue Muiik- 

kultur *, Casset, 1943 )- 

E. n. 

SERBIAN CHURCH MUSIC. See 

Eastern Church Music. 

SERE, Octave. Stt POURIOH, JSAM. 
SERENADE (Fr. serenade: Ger. Slandchen; 
leal, serenata evening song, from Ital. sera). 
The word has been applied, indiscriminately, 
to many different kinds of music intended to 
be sung or played at nightfall in the open air ; 
and so generally has this connection of ideas 
been accepted that, by common consent, the 
term “serenade*' has identified itself in many 
languages with the song sung by a lover stand¬ 
ing beneath his mistress's window, or the 
concert of instrumental music substituted for 
it by an admirer with “no voice for singing". 

To be true to nature a serenade of this kind 
should be simple, melodious, sensuous in ex¬ 
pression and accompanied by some kind of 
instrument which the lover may carry in his 
hand — obviously not a wind instrument if he 
is a singer. All these conditions arc fulfilled 
in the most perfect example of the style, " Dch, 
vicni alia finestra " in Mozart's ‘ Don Gio¬ 
vanni The melody of this is as artless as a 
folksong, yet capable of breathing the very 
soul of voluptuous pavsion. w. s. r. 

If Mozart ercated the perfect type of vocal 
serenade in the song just mentioned, such 
things as his " HafTncr*’ Serenade have served 
as the model of the instrumental serenade, 
which, like the divertimento , is generally in a 
large number of short movements. The two 
serenade trios of Beethoven (Opp. 8 and 25) 
arc illustrious specimens of the forms in which 
each section is of the most concise structure 
and built upon melodic themes that are easily 
recognizable by the untutored car. Two 
serenades by Brahms arc among his earlier 
works; the first, Op. 11, is for full orchestra, 
in D major; and the second. Op. 16, in 
A major, has no violins. The German 
equivalent, Slandchen, though often appearing 


as a song-title, has not found much favour 
with composers of instrumental serenades. 

J. A. F.-M. 

SERENADE QUARTET. The familiar 
name of Haydn’s string Quartet in F major, 
Op. 3 No. 5, composed about 1768. The 
name derives from the slow movement, which 
is treated in the manner of a song, with a 
melody for the first violin accompanied pizzi¬ 
cato by the other instruments. 

SERENATA (Ital.; Fr. sMnade; Ger. 
Serenade). Though the terms serenata and 
serenade are generally regarded as inter¬ 
changeable — so nearly synonymous that wc 
have no choice but to give the one as the 
translated equivalent of the other — they 
mean, in musical language, two very different 
things. 

The vocal serenata may be considered as a 
form of cantata, which may lie cither dramatic 
or imaginative, or even a simple ode on any 
subject not actually sacred. Handel applied 
the term to his Italian pastoral, 4 Aci, Galatea c 
Polifcmo', written at Naples in 1709, to the ode 
composed for the birthday of Anne of Den¬ 
mark in 1712 and to the English pastoral ‘ Acis 
and Galatea’ 1 , written at Cannons in 1720. 

We must not omit mention of a serenata by 
Stradclla in which two lovers, each with his 
orchestra in a coach, serenade a lady, a work 
which is famous because Handel appropriated 
a great deal of it for ‘ Israel in Egypt *. It was 
republished as No. 3 of Chrysandcr’s supple¬ 
ments to the edition of Handel. 

The form of the instrumental serenata is 
much more clearly defined and comprised 
within much narrower limits. It was very 
popular during the latter half of the 18th 
century and for some considerable time 
occupied a position midway between those of 
the orchestral suite which preceded and the 
symphony which followed it. From the 
former it borrowed the multiplicity and from 
the latter the colouring of the long scries of 
lightly developed movements of which it 
usually consisted. Neither the sequence nor 
the structure of these movements was subject 
to any very rigid law. Two forms, however, 
were considered so necessary that they may 
almost be described as indispensable — the 
march and the minuet. With the former 
almost every serenata of any consequence 
began or ended. The latter was almost always 
interposed between two allegro movements or 
an allegro and an andante, or indeed between 
any two movements of any other kind, an< 
user! so freely that it frequently made its appear¬ 
ance several times in the course of a composi¬ 
tion of importance. The gavotte and bourret 
so freclv used in the older suite were com¬ 
pletely banished from the serenata. " hen 

• Called al>o, in early copies. “ Opera " Mask 
and " Pastoral ”. 
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wind instrument* were alone employed, the 
composition was often called Harmoniemusik ; 
and this term was so generally received that 
music for wind instruments is popularly called 
Harmonie in Germany to the present day. The 
term "cassation’* was also frequently applied 
to works of this kind, whether written for full 
orchestra or for wind instruments alone; and 
many pieces, not differing very much from 
these, were called divertimenti. Sometimes 
the number of instruments employed was very 
small, for the serenata was almost always in¬ 
tended for private performance, and it was a 
matter of necessity that it should accommodate 
itself to the resources of the particular estab¬ 
lishment for which it was intended. 

w. s. R. 

Stt alio Cai'.11 ion. Divertimento. 

SERES, William (b. ?; d. >). 

English 16th-ccntury music printer. I le was 
associated with John Day and others, and had 
a privilege for printing psalters, etc. He was 
in business about 1546-77 and was one of the 
early memliers of the Stationers’ Company, 
Idling the offices of Warden anti Master, lie 
lived first at Ely Rents. Ilolhorn. then at Peter 
College, St. Paul's Churchyard, and from 
about 1553 his shop was "at the sygne of the 
Hedge Hoggc”. One of his noteworthy works 
is Francis Seagar's * Cerlayne Psalmcs select 
out of the Psalter of Dauid, and drawen into 
Englyshe Metre, with Notes to cuery Psalme 
in iiij, parts to Synge' (1553) and another 
Christopher Tye’s ‘The Actes of the Apostles' 
(• 553 >- f. k., rev. w. c. s. 

SERF, THE (Opera). Stt Lloyd. 

SERGEANT-TRUMPETER OF THE 
ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. An officer, some¬ 
times dubbed " king s sergeant-trumpeter " or 
" chief trumpeter ", who had charge of the 
various trumpeters in ordinary of the royal 
household. In medieval times the trumpet 
was part of regality and was therefore confined 
to royalty or the king’s lieutenants. The first 
mention of a " king's trumpeter ” is that of 
a royal minstrel named Randolphe, who was 
among the household musicians of Henry III 
[d. 1272), and he was also in office in 1293-94 
under Edward I. He received 2d. a day. In 
1275 there is payment to one Robert, called 
“ fV n R of the Minstrels", definitely for 
military service, who may have also handled a 
trumpet. In 1311 Roger the Trumpeter and 
others received 60s. from Edward II, and we 
sec him as king’s trumpeter in 1338. Under 
Edward III there were five trumpeters and two 
clarionets, who were paid 2d. a day, save when 
on active service, as at Crccy (1346), Calais 
(' 347 ) and Poitiers (1356), when they had i 2 d. 
a day. Yet we read in 1367 of a “ Nicolas 
(Hanneye) Trompour " and eight other king's 
minstrels who received 7*d. per diem. When 
Henry \ was at Harflcur and Agincourt 
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(1415), the " king of the minstrels " and seven¬ 
teen others were present at the old war rate of 
12d. a day, and to judge from their surnames 
at least three were “ trumpers 

Edward IV had thirteen minstrels, " where¬ 
of some be trompet* ", and during his reign 
trumpeters were impressed for the king's 
service. For the coronation of Richard III 
(1483) twelve trumpet banners were ordered 
to be supplied to the royal wardrobe, while at 
the same event for Henry VII (1509) the 
" kyng’s trompytls ” were fourteen, and they 
were directed by a “ marshall ”, which is the 
first mention of such an office. Brfore forty 
years had passed this title had been changed 
to " sergeant ", an appointment and name 
which existed until 1903. 

The first to hold this position of "marshall of 
the kyng’s trum|>cits " was Peter (1509), who 
seems to be identical with Peter de Casa Noua, 
who had served Richard HI in 1483, although 
there was a John le Peter, trumpeter, in 1483-85. 
Documents concerning the king’s music are 
not too plentiful at this period, and we do not 
meet with a "sergeant" until 1547, when 
Benedict Browne presided over seventeen 
trumpeters. By 1557 sixteen trumpeters had 
become the regulation. Stephen Medcalf, 
who had been a trumpeter in 1547, was in the 
position of Sergeant in 1567. In 1592 John 
Hall appears in this office, and he also can be 
traced as a trumpeter back to 1547. His fee 
was £24 :6 :8 per annum. Three years later 
1 * 595 ) Arthur Scarlett is named as sergeant, 
and he was probably one of the family that 
had been king's minstrel* so far back as 1483. 
He heads the list of trumpeters until James I 
came to the throne (1603), when Benedict 
Browne, a son, seemingly, of the earlier ser¬ 
geant of that name, was appointed. Six of the 
older trumpeters were displaced to make 
room for the king's own Scottish court trum¬ 
peters. Browne does not appear on the pay¬ 
roll after 1607, but a manuscript note in one 
of the authorities says that he died in 1613 
and was succeeded by Henry Martin, although 
the latter is not actually mentioned as “ ser¬ 
geant " until 1616. Martin had been a 
trumpeter in ordinary since 1585, and he was 
still sergeant in 1628, after which there is no 
trace of him, except that he is mentioned, 
perhaps in error, in 1661. In 1628 Martin 
was succeeded by two sergeants who seem to 
have held the office jointly — Josias Broome 
and John Riley. The latter started as a 
trumpeter in 1597 and died as sergeant in 1637 
when Broome was left in undisputed charge. 

He had entered the royal service in 1616 under 
Prince Charles and was appointed a trumpeter 
in ordinary when the latter became Charles I. 
Actually Broome is not mentioned as “ ser¬ 
geant ” until 1641, but it can be assumed that 
he took the position on the death of Riley in 
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1637. In this year wc read of Broome appoint¬ 
ing Cuthbcrt Collins, a trumpeter in ordinary, 
to press one John Digges into the service, when 
the latter challenged him to fight and other¬ 
wise abused him. Impressment of trumpeters 
and others for the services was part of the duty 
of the sergeant-trumpeter. A trumpeter's 
wage and livery at that time was £20 and 
£19: 14 :4 respectively. The sergeant re¬ 
ceived no more, but apparently he had per¬ 
quisites from impressments and licences, and 
when away from home he was allowed 3s. .jd. 
a day. We read of the apprehension of 
musicians who had called themselves " king’s 
trumpeters ”, and possibly some of the fines 
went to the sergeant. 

After 1C43 there is a hiatus in the documents, 
and what happened during the Common¬ 
wealth to the royal trumpeters is denied us. In 
1650 there is a letter from Pophain to Blake 
urging the impressment of trumpeters for the 
fleet and asking particularly for a M complete 
noise ” for their own ship. For the peace 
proclamation with the United Provinces in 
1634 the twelve trumpeters received £1 each. 
At the Restoration (1660) the position of 
sergeant-trumpeter was given to Gcrvase 
Price, a hanger-on at court. He was ap|>ointed 
in June tOfio, and in addition to other offices 
his post as sergeant-trumpeter was worth £100 
a year. Price was not a practical performer 
and for that reason was supplied with a mace 
which he carried as the insignia of his office. 
His predecessors had taken action against 
trumpeters who performed under the guise of 
king's trumpeters, but Price managed to get 
writs issued against all trumpeters, drummers 
and lifers who played in “ dumb shows and 
models " without paying his fee of 20s. a year. 
In 1685 he went farther still and obtained a 
warrant designating him ** sergeant of all 
trumpeters, drummers, and fifes in England ”. 
In Sandford's plates of the coronation of 
James II (1687) the sergeant-trumpeter, 
trumpeters-in-ordinary and kettledrummer 
arc shown in their handsome livery-garb. 

When Price died in 16H7 Mathias Shore, 
who had been a trumpeter in ordinary since 
1G82, was appointed sergeant. He followed 
Price in demanding his fee of I2d. a day from 
unauthorized people who tried to set at naught 
his rights. At his decease (1700) William 
Shore succeeded, and at the latter's death 
(1707) John Shore, the very famous Purcell 
trumpeter, was appointed. Valentine Snow, 
Handel’s trumpeter, succeeded John Shore in 
1753 and held office until his death in 1770. 
After that date the position was given to 
non-musicians. These were court favourites — 
T. Harris (1770), E. Toms (1 774 )> J- Probart 
< 1 777 )* R- Fitzherbcrt (1785), J- C. Crowle 
(1804), Charles Rooke (1810), Thomas L. 
Parker, F.R.S., F.S.A. (1827). Being unable 


to fulfil the office professionally they had to 
supply a deputy to officiate at trumpetings. 
The latter was generally one of the trumpeters 
in ordinary, whose numbers had been reduced 
to twelve in 1707 and to eight later. 

In the mid- 19th century the professional 
musician was again placed in office, the first 
being Joseph Williams (1795-1875) who was 
appointed in 1858. He was a clarinettist and 
composer, a member of the Queen’s Private 
Band and a director of the Philharmonic 
Society. He was succeeded in 1875 by John G. 
Waetzig, a bassoonist of the Queen's Private 
Band who had been bandmaster of the 2nd 
Life Guards (1830-49). In 1884 Thomas John 
Harper (1816-98), the professor of the trumpet 
at the R.A.M., was given the appointment, and 
he was succeeded in 1898 by P. J. Paquc, who 
was the last to hold office, the posts of Sergeant- 
Trumpeter and Trumpeter in Ordinary of the 
Royal Household being abolished in 1903, 
whereafter the duties devolved upon the 
trumpet inajorand trumpeters of the household 
cavalry. 11. c. r. 
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Sergei. Albert. Stt Kilpinen (14 sonjr*). 

SERIEYX, Auguste (b. Amiens, 14 June 
1863; Montrcux, 19 Feb. 1949). 

French composer. He studied in Paris 
under Gedalgc and d’Indy. The latter he 
assisted in the writing of his ‘Cours dc compo¬ 
sition musicale \ In 1900 he became a pro¬ 
fessor of composition at the Schola Cantomm. 
His works include masses and motets; a 
cantata, ‘ Sal vote ccdri libani ’; a work f->r 
voice and orchestra, * I.a Voir lactcc ’; •> 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte; organ and 
pianoforte pieces; songs, etc. E - B - 

SERINETTE (Fr.). A small barrel organ 
with pipes of high pitch, used for teaching 
birds (commonly canaries) to sing. The name 
was also used loosely for any very small barret 
Organ. A. H. (*'■)• 

Serini, Giovanni Battista. Stt Bath lj. C. F., 3 ®»- 

SERKIN, Rudolf (b . Eger, 28 Mar. i 9 ° 3 >- 
Austrian pianist. He was the son of tne 
former singer. Mardko Scrkin. He became a 
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pupil of Richard Robert in Vienna and studied 
composition with Joseph Marx and Arnold 
Schoenberg, to whose intimate circle he be¬ 
longed between 1918 and 1920. In that year 
he embarked upon his career as a soloist in 
Berlin. Shortly afterwards he joined Adolf 
Busch, his future father-in-law, for the giving 
of sonata recitals. He moved with him to 
Darmstadt in 1922 and to Basel in 1927. In 
1939 he joined the stair of the Curtis Institute 
of Music at Philadelphia. He has not played 
in Germany since 1 Apr. 1933. Serkin has 
developed into one of the most sensitive and 
intelligent of contemporary pianists and has 
also published a string Quartet. e. n. 

Serle. Sft Thomson <J„ * Shadow on ihr Woil.l \ 
•in 11I. in.). 

SERMENT, LE (Opera). Ste Arum. 

SERMISY, Claude de (ft. ?, r. 1490; d. 
Paris, 1562). 

French singer and composer. He is lint 
heard of in 1508', when he was appointed 
cleic musicitn in the Sainte-Chapcllc du Palais 
in Paris. His name appears in the Sainte- 
Chapclle registers as Claude de Cerinisy. He 
was there for only a short period, before 1515. 
and he became a <hanttur in the Chapelle de 
Musiquc du Roi (I.ouis XII) in Jan. 1515. 
This |Hist was equivalent to the English 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and his name 
occurs as that of a singer in a list of the 
musicians who were present at the funeral of 
Louis XII (Jan. 1515). He eventually sue 
c*«‘(Ie<| Antoine de l.ongues.d as sota-mntlre 
of the chapel. In the accounts of payments to 
the various members of the chapel in 1333 
there are some entries concerning Claude de 
Scrmisy. As soui-m<iilre he received the sum of 
400 linn tournois ( 2400 francs), his wages 

for the said year, and a sum of toKo linn 
loutnoii (-6480 francs) for the feeding and 
maintenance of the children of the royal 
chapel for the year: also another sum of 
240 /./. ( > no francs) for care of the books 

belonging to the chapel and for the procuring 
of singing-boys — “ pour envoyer querir des 
chantres ”. 1 his shows his position as tout- 
inailte to have licen similar to that of the 
English Master of the Children of the Chapel 
Royal, who also received like pavments and 
fees for journeys made to “ press " children 
for the sen ice of the chapel. 

On 20 Sept. 1533 Scrmisy was made a 
canon of the Sainte-Chapcllc, which gave him 
residence and a large salary, and imposed the 
obligation of officiating only at certain cere¬ 
monies: he therefore retained his post of 
soui-maitre, although he and Louis Hcrault are 
mentioned as joint possessors of the office in 
1547 . "hen Francois I died. They continued 
to hold it under Henri II. As a member of 
the Chapelle du Roi Scrmisy was present on 

,,n ,e * ,,rhr ' of Mk1,cI *«*«• 


three historical occasions : first at the meeting 
of Francois I with Pope Leo X at Bologna in 
1 5 1 5 » "hen the French singers vied with the 
papal choir; then in 1520 when Francois I 
and Henry VIII met at the Field of Cloth of 
Gold; and again in 1532 when they met at 
Boulogne. On both these latter occasions the 
English and the French musicians delighted 
their hearers with their performances. 

A work published in 1554, the * Rudiments 
de musicque * by Maximilicn Guilliaud, was 
dedicated to the 

rxrllmi music ten Mnmirur Mature Claude dr Sr f . 
nmy. mature de la Cfeprllr du Roy. cl cl.anoint dr |u 
Vaifitc-Chapellc d.1 l\da...K.,>al A I’arii ; i •, Srptcml.re, 

Sermisv probably resigned the post of tout- 
main/ uhjii after this date, but he retained his 
connection with the Saintc-Chapellc until 
tt« Aug. 1361, his name then appearing for the 
last time on the rolls of the chapter meetings. 

Four partbooks containing 28 motets com- 
posed by Scrmisy were published in 1342: 

• Xova et prima motectorum, editio 6. 3. 4, 
3 ct 2 vocum. Lib. 1, 2, 3*. (Paris, Pierre 
Atlaignant.) 

Claude de Sermisv, or Claudin. as he is 
almost invariably called in music books, shows 
an extraordinarily wide range as a composer : 
love songs, masses, motets w. re published in 
rapid succession and retained their popularity 
for many years after his death, if one may 
judg. b> t!.< number of reprints oThis works. 

I pwards of 200 of his chansons were included 
in the various collections of the period. 

The set of song-l>ooks published by Pierre 
Atlaignant in Paris, beginning in Jan. 1329 
with the 4 Trente ct huyt Chansons musicales 
.1 quatre parties '. which were continued until 
‘3333 con, - ,inr ‘* ninety-two chansons by 
Sermisv. I he same publishers began a new 
v rie* m 1338. • Premier Livrc con tenant xxv 
chansons nouvellcs a quatre parties '; in this 
set, up to the 44 vingtseptiesme livrc’ 4 in 1348. 
tin re were thirty-five chansons bv Scrmisy. 
AI*out the same time Jacques Modeme of 
Lyons was publishing the various volumes of 
‘ Lc Parangon des chansons', and in the 2nd, 
3rd. 4th, 7th, 9th and 10th volumes (1538-43), 
which were often reprinted. Scrmisy was re¬ 
presented by about twelve different songs. 
At \ emce the • Primo libro de lc canzoni 
francesc published by Scotto in 1333, in¬ 
cluded 4 Faict ou failly * for four voices by 
Sermisv, while at Antwerp Tylman Susato 
printed. in 1544. Scrmisy *s 4 Q combien est 
malheureux ’ in the ‘ Quatriesme Livrc des 
chansons A quatre panics’. In Paris Atlai¬ 
gnant s song-books were being replaced by 
Nicolas Du Chemin's publications: the 
first, second an<I the 4 Quart Livrc du recucil 
contenant . . . chansons d quatre parties 
in 1551, contained altogether fifteen of Ser- 
mwys chansons. Shortly before his death 
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Adrien Lc Roy and Robert Ballard of Paris, 
the widely known imprimeurs du toy, who pub¬ 
lished much of the music of the 16th century, 
produced the 4 Livre de mcslanges, contcnant 
six vingtz chansons dcs plus rarcs . . . soil 
dcs aulheurs antiques, soit dcs plus memora- 
bles de notre temps ’ (1560), which contained 
Sermisy’s 4 Peine et travail me faut ’ for six 
voices. 

Sermisy’s claim to be a pupil of the great 
Josquin rests on a phrase in the preface to 
this volume: ‘Josquin dcs Prez, hennuyer 
de nation, et scs disciples, Mouton, Claudin, 
Jaquet . . . The same publishers also 
issued in 1571 the" Second Recueil ... de chan¬ 
sons A quatre parties ", in which were eight 
chansons by Sermisy. There is one song in 
Granjon's 4 Trophcc, livre 2 ’: there are four 
in 4 11 primo libro di madrigali d* Archadelt a 
ire voci ’ (Venice, Gardano. 1559); another, 
4 On en dire ce qu'on', in the 4 Terzo libro 
delle Muse a tre voci ’ (\’cnice, Scot to, 1562) 
and three more in the 4 Primo libro de canzoni 
francesc a due voci ’ (Venice, Antonio 
Gardano, 1564). 

In 1532 Attaignant issued seven volumes 
of masses by various composers. These in¬ 
cluded the following by Sermisy for four 
voices: 

Liber I. Secunria cu * Philotncna praevia 
„ II. Secumla 0*1 * Mitu IX ketionum ". 

III. I’lima c*l * Mi».» plurium moiclarum '. 

I V. Secumla e»l * Missa pro defunctis *. 

.. VII. Prima est * Domini est terra *. 

In 1534 Attaingnant published 
Mittarum muiicalium a<l quatuor voces, pares. Liber II. 

4 'T»ta pulchra ". Claudin ; ' Mi%«a ad placiium ", 
Claudin: etc. 

Liber III. " Missa Dominus quis habilabil *. Claudin 
(Paris, 1540). 

In 1556 Nicolas Du Chemin published in 
Paris a great collection of masses, among them: 

Mivsa cum quatuor vocibus. Ad imilalionem mo.tub : 

' Ab initio ' condita . . . auctore D. Claudio de 
Sermisy Rcrio Symphoniacorum ordini praefectu 
el in reeali parisiemis palatii sacello canonico. 

Mis»a Cum >|uatuor vocibus. Ad imilalionem canlionit: 

' Voolant I'honncur ' condila. ... 

Missa cum qualuor vocibus paribus. Ad imilalionem 
moduli: ‘ Tola pulchra cs * condila. . . . 

Missa cum quinque vocibus. Ad imilalionem moduli: 

* Quarc frcinuerunt Rentes * condila. . . . 

Three of the masses printed in 1332 were 
reissued : 

Mitsae ires Claudio de Sermisy Reeii Sacelli maRitiro. 
praeManliuimo mmico auctore . . . cum qualuor 
vocibus . . . * Novem Irciionum ’ fol. 2; ’ Philo- 
inena praevia * fol. 13 ; ' Domini est terra ' fol. 23. 
Lutctiac 1538 apud Adrianum I.e Roy el Robi. Ballard, 
folio. 

There was another edition in 1583. The 
same publishers in the 4 Missac tres a Claudio 
dc Sermisy, Joannes Maillard, Claudio Goudi- 
mcl, cum quatuor vocibus conditac ’ (1558) 
included Sermisy’s * Missa plurium modu- 
lorum ’. His motets were published in such 
collections as the 4 Fior de motetti ’ (? 1526), 
the 4 Motetti del fiore * (1532), Rhaw’s 4 Tri- 


cinia ’ (1542) and Ochsenkuhn’s ‘Tabulator 
Buch ’ (1558). 

Manuscript copies of Sermisy’s music are 
to be found in different foreign libraries, in 
Rome, Berlin, Cambrai, Bologna; in the 
Dresden State Library, MS 1270, No. 5, a 
‘ Laudatc Dominum * for six voices; in the 
Munich State Library, MSS 69, 92 and 132 
contain motets and MSS 202, 204, 205 and 
207 various chansons — all were published in 
the 16th century. 

Of modern reprints Henry Expert’s pub¬ 
lication 4 Lcs Maitrcs musicicns ’ includes 
Attaignant’s 4 Trentc et une Chansons’ 
(1529), of which eleven were composed by 
Sermisy. Three chansons arc in Vol. XXIII 
of the ‘ Publikation altcrcr praktischer und 
thcorctischer Musikwcrkc ’ (Leipzig, 1899). 
Commrr (Coll. op. mus., Vol. XII) reprints 
three, the melodies of which were used for 
Psalms LXXII, CIII and CXXVIII, in 
the 4 Sou ter Licdckcns' (Antwerp, 1540). 
Otto Kadc in his book 4 Die altcrc Passions- 
koinposition ’ (Gutcrsloh, 1893) treats very 
fully of Sermisy’s Passion music, published 
by Attaignant in 1534. Further reprints arc 
4 Extraits dcs maitrcs musicicns dc la Renais¬ 
sance ’ (H. Expert, Paris), 4 chansons; 

4 Chansonnicr du XVI« sidclc ’ (C. Bordcs, 
Paris), 2 chansons. c. s., adds. M. l. r. 
Bibl.—Bui nit. Michel, "Lcs Musicicns dc la Sainic- 

Chapcllc du Palais ’ (Paris, 1910). 

Scrnicola, Carlo. Stt Sponlini (• Sofronia cd 
Olinda", lib.). 

SEROCKI, Kazimicrz (b . Torurt, 3 Mar. 

1922). 

Polish pianisl and composer. He studied 
under Sikorski (composition) and Szpinalski 
(pianoforte) at the Lodz State Conservatory 
in 1916 and continued his studies under Nadia 
Boulanger and Lazare-Ldvy in Paris in 1947 “ 
1948. He has frequently appeared on the 
concert platform since. His compositions in¬ 
clude * Symphonic Pictures ’ and 4 I liW 
Kurpian Melodics ’ for orchestra, 4 Four Folk 
Dances ’ for small orchestra; a Concertino 
(1947) and a ‘Romantic Concerto’ for piano¬ 
forte and orchestra ; music for films including 
‘Czarci zleb’ (‘The Devil’s Pass’); ‘Sym¬ 
phonic Studies’ and other works for pianoforte. 


SEROEN, Berthe (b . Mechlin, 27 Nov. 
*82). 

Belgian soprano singer. Educated at the 
Icchlin Music School and the Conservatory 
Brussels (pianoforte and singing) she won 
the latter the 44 Prix dc S.M. la Rome 
id the 44 Prix dc Virtuosity et dc Capacitc • 
ftcr concert tours in Belgium and France she 
rcamc in 1908 prima donna at the Theatre 
Monnaie, Brussels, and the Flemish Opera 
Antwerp. In 1914 *** left for Holland, 
here she has remained ever since. marr> S 
c well-known Dutch architect G. F. Masten- 
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brock. After a few appearances in opera she 
devoted herself entirely to concert work and 
leaching. A scries of concerts given in colla¬ 
boration with Evert Comelis, the programmes 
of which consisted chiefly of modern Dutch 
and French works, had great influence in the 
development of taste in Holland. At the same 
time she became professor at the Rotterdam 
Conservatory and Music School of the Maat- 
schappij tot bevordering der Toonkunst, and 
at the Amsterdam Music Lyceum, later at the 
Amsterdam Conservatory. 11. a. 

SEROV, Alexander Nikolayevich (b. St. 
Petersburg, 23 Jan. 1820; d. St. Petersburg, 
1 Feb. 1871). 

Russian composer and critic. He was the 
son of a government official and was educated 
at the School of Jurisprudence in St. Peters¬ 
burg. where he made only one intimate friend, 
Vladimir Stassov, destined afterwards to be his 
stoutest opponent in matters of art. In his 
* Reminiscences of the School of Jurisprud- 
nice ' Stassov gives an interesting account of 
Serov's student day*. I Ic left the institution in 
1840 with a decided hankering after an 
artistic career, but accepted a clerkship in a 
government office in obedience to his father's 
wish. He found, however, some leisure for 
musical pursuits, studied the cello and was 
busy with the project of composing an opera. 
In 1842 he met Glinka, and it may have been 
tins encounter which prompted him to try to 
carry out his plan, although he cannot have 
been technically equipped for it. From his 
correspondence with Stassov it is clear, in fact, 
that he felt himself to Ik- hindered by lack of 
technical training as well as by his father's 
unsympathetic attitude. From the first, too. 
he was wanting in enthusiasm for Stassov‘s 
ideals of nationalist music, and the subject 
lie chose for a first opera in 1843 was not a 
Russian one. but Shakespeare's * Merry Wives 
of Windsor '. However, this did not progress 
beyond a sketch. 

In i8|8 Serov was transferred from the 
capital to the dull provincial town of Simfero¬ 
pol which proved fatal to his musical schemes 
and cut him off from intellectual society, 
though he did make the acquaintance of the 
anarchist Mikhail Bakunin. His determina¬ 
tion to acquire further technical knowledge 
m music nevertheless remained unshaken. 

I hrough Stassov he obtained an introduction 
to the famous theorist Hunkc, then living in 
. ' 1 ctersburg. who undertook to instruct him 
m counterpoint by correspondence. The 
method was not very successful, and Serov's 
progress was slow. It is evident that he was 
often tempted to throw up his official position 
lor art s sake, but his father sternly discoun¬ 
tenanced such a proceeding. Nevertheless, his 
tccling for music continued to assert itself, and 
as his ideas assumed more definite shape he 
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turned to criticism, which, at that time was at 
a low ebb in Russia. His first articles in ‘ The 
Contemporary ’ in 1851 created something 
like a sensation, because hr brought to bear 
upon his aesthetic criticism a highly cultivated 
intelligence, a distinctive style and an effective 
if ponderous irony. His early articles dealt 
with Mozart, Beethoven, Donizetti, Rossini, 
Meyerbeer and Spontini, and in discussing the 
last-named lie explained and defended the 
historical ideal of the music-drama. Con¬ 
sidering that at this time Serov was practically 
ignorant of Wagner's works, the conclusions 
which he draws do credit to his reflection and 
foresight; but bis writings have now lost much 
of their value because of their polemic al char¬ 
acter. W ith one hand Serov pointed to the 
great musical movement in western Europe; 
with the other he sought to blind the eyes of 
Russian society to the awakening which was 
taking place within. 

It was not until after his visit to Germany 
m 1858, from which — in his own words — 
he returned " Wagner mad ", that he look up 
a distinctly hostile attitude to the new Russian 
school that \»a\ striving to express in music the 
spirit of the race. Then followed that long 
polemic between Serov and Stassov which was 
only a side episode in that greater conflict 
between the western and the Slavophil out- 
look. In spite of great popular authority, 
Serov s position in i860 was in many respects 
an isolated and unenviable one. There was 
neither place nor need for an ardent W agnerian 
propaganda in Russia. Between his un¬ 
generous deprec iation of the new school and his 
lukewarm attitude towards Rubinstein, Serov's 
influence began to wane. He had passed his 
fortieth year before he set to work on the opera 
'Judith ' after seeing Ristori in an Italian 
tragedy, * Giuditta \ by Paolo Giacometti. 

I he libretto, based on this work, was written 
by himself and Apollon Nikolayevich Maikov. 

W nh extraordinary energy and determination 
he surmounted all technical difficulties and 
completed the opera in the spring of 1862. In 
Mar. 1863 Wagner visited St. Petersburg, and 
Serov submitted to hint the score of ‘Judith \ 
Wagner more particularly praised the or¬ 
chestration. in which he cannot have failed to 
see the reflection of his own manner of scoring. 

•Judith • was produced in St. Petersburg on 
28 May 1863, on a scale of magnificence 
hitherto unknown in the production o. 
national opera, and immediately took the 
public by storm. The subject was well 
adapted to Serov's opulent and sensational 
manner. In general style the work recalls the 
early Wagnerian operas without by any means 
excluding the influences of Spontini and 
Meyerbeer which arc plainly evident there. 

As regards picturesque effect * Judith ’ is 
admirable, although the dramatic colour is 
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occasionally coarse and flashy. The many 
technical defects were easily overlooked by the 
public in an opera which made so direct an 
appeal to their sensuous enjoyment. Serov’s 
long apprenticeship to musical criticism taught 
him what was attractive and practicable for 
the stage, just as he had acquired from the 
study of Wagner a considerable power of 
effective orchestration. ‘Judith’ fascinated 
not only the uncritical public, but many of the 
young musical generation, including Tchai¬ 
kovsky, who refers to it as one of his “ first 
loves ” in music. 

Serov lost no time in following up his first 
success, and * Rogneda ', begun in 1863 on a 
libretto by Dmitry Yassilievich Averkiev, was 
completed in 1865. From its first perform¬ 
ance in St. Petersburg on 8 Nov. of that year 
its success was unprecedented. In * Rogneda' 
Serov almost discards the Wagnerian influence 
for that of Meyerbeer. We look in vain in this 
work for the higher purpose, the effort at 
psychological delineation and comparative 
solidity of execution which arc occasional 
features of 4 Judith ’. Tchaikovsky writes: 

Serov knew how to catch the crowd, and if ihn opera 
Millers from poverty of melodic inspiration, want of 
organic sequence, weak recitative anil declamation, and 
from harmony ami instrumentation that arc purely 
decorative yet what sensational elfccts the composer 
succeeds in piling tip! . . . The "hole thin* literally 
crackles with them. Serov had only a mediocre gift, 
united to re.d experience, remarkable intellect ami 
extensive erudition; therefore it is not astonishing to 
And in ' Rogneda ’ numbers — rare oases in a desert — 
in which the music is excellent. 

Tchaikovsky stood somewhat apart from 
the heated conflict with national tendencies in 
which Serov was constantly involved; his 
judgment may therefore be accepted as less 
biased than that of the majority of his con¬ 
temporaries. After the triumph of ‘ Rogneda’ 
Serov rested awhile upon his laurels. The 
balm of success seems to have done something 
to soften his hostility to the national school, for 
the lectures on Glinka and Dargomizhsky 
which he delivered before the Russian Musical 
Society in 18G6 are valuable not only for clear¬ 
ness of exposition, but for fairness of judgment. 

For the subject of his third opera, * The 
Power of Evil ' (begun in 1867 and produced 
posthumously in St. Petersburg on 1 May 
1871), Serov turned to contemporary national 
life as depicted in Ostrovsky’s strong but some¬ 
what sordid play, on which the libretto was 
based by that author himself with the aid of 
P. I. Kalashnikov and N. F. Zhokhov. The 
music, left unfinished at Serov’s death, was 
completed by Soloviev at the composer's own 
request. Serov's correspondence reveals his 
intentions with regard to this work : 

Ten years aeo I wrote much about Wagner. Now it 
is time to act. To embody the Wagnerian theories in 
a music-ilrama written in Russian on a Russian sub)ret. 
... In this work, besides observing as far as possible 
the principles of dramatic truth. I aim at keeping 
more closely than has yet l>cen done to the forms of 
Russian popular music as preserved in our folksongs. 


He is seeking in fact to fuse the methods of 
Glinka with those of Wagner and produce a 
Russian music-drama. Serov was a connois¬ 
seur of Russian folksongs, but he had not the 
genius of Glinka; moreover, with all his 
knowledge of the popular music he was never 
penetrated by the national spirit as was his 
great predecessor. In writing this Russo- 
Wagnerian work Serov created something 
purely artificial: a hybrid which could bring 
forth nothing in its turn. The work never 
attained even the temporary popularity of 
4 Judith ’ and 4 Rogneda \ 

At the time of Serov's death from heart 
disease he was busy with a fourth opera based 
upon Gogol's 4 Christmas Eve Revels ’, but 
this work did not progress beyond a first 
sketch, from which his widow afterwards 
arranged an orchestral suite, published in 1877. 
Other compositions, all belonging to his later 
years, arc: 4 Stabat Mater', 4 Avc Maria’, 
incidental music to Nikolay Pavlovich Zhadr's 
tragedy 4 Nero ’ (1869), 4 A Christmas Song ’ 
and two or three orchestral works, including 
a 4 Gopak ’ and 4 Dance of the Zaporogne 
Cossacks 

Serov married Valentina Semenovna Berg¬ 
man, a talented pupil of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory and the composer of several 
operas, one of which, 4 Uriel Acosta based 
on Gutzkow's play (Moscow, 1885), brought 
her some success. She was also a constant 
contributor to the review’s, and in later years 
devoted her energies to the popularizing of 
music among the masses. k. n., adds. 
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S'r alto Soloviev (completion of * Power of Lt il >. 
SERPENT (Fr. so pent : Ger. Strptnt , 
Schlangmrohr ; It . serpen lone). An obsolete bass 
wind instrument of the lip-reed class, the 
length of the air column being varied by means 
of side holes. Of these only six were originally 
provided, but during the 19th century kess 
were added in varying numbers from two i« 
fourteen. f 

In its original form the serpent consists ol a 
sinuous conical tube, about seven feet long, 
into the smaller end of which is inserted a 
right-angled metal crook that ,ncr £? scs * * 
over-all length to about eight feet. I he oor 
expands gradually from about half an me 
about four inches. The instrument is com¬ 
pleted by the addition of a mouthpiece, gener- 




INSTRUMENTS OF THE SERPENT FAMILY 
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ally made of ivory or horn. The mouthpiece, 
not unlike that of the bass trombone, has a 
very pronounced cup measuring approximately 
ilV in. across the inside, and an exceedingly 
narrow riin. Metal mouthpieces with wider 
rims were often used in military bands, and 
were better for marching. 

Although derived from the great Cornell, 
the serpent differs from that instrument con¬ 
structionally by its more pronounced conical 
bore, much thinner walls and absence of a 
thumb-hole. It has generally been called the 
“ true bass of the Cornell family ”, though it 
docs not, in fact, seem ever to have supplanted 
the sackbut in that function. Its original, 
principal and; indeed, almost only purpose 
until it found its way into the military band 
about the middle of the 18th century was to 
support church choirs, especially in Gregorian 
plainsong. 

Serpents were nearly always made of wood 
and, although Mcrsenne says they can equally 
well be made of brass or silver, no early metal 
specimens appear to have survived. Round 
about 1800, however, two Germans, Grenter, 
the well-known instrument maker of Dresden, 
and Fcidhart, a pewterer of Leipzig, are said 
to have made metal serpents, while in the Reid 
Collection (Edinburgh University) there is a 
copper serpent with three keys signed “Joseph 
Taylor, Glasgow 

There were two distinct methods of manu¬ 
facture. The original was to shape and hollow 
out two complete halves from solid blocks of 
walnut or other suitable wood, the two halves 
then being glued together, the parts liable to 
stresses strengthened with ox sinew and the 
whole bound with leather. The second 
method, favoured by the 19th-century English 
makers, was to build up the instrument from 
fairly short overlapping half sections: after 
gluing and stapling it was covered with an 
undercoat of canvas and an outer coating of 
leather, and the bell embellished with an 
ornamental brass ring. 

There is a noticeable difference between the 
outline of English and continental serpents, 
the proximal folds being much closer in the 
former. 

There were several ways of holding the 
serpent. Originally it was held in a vertical 
position, but Abbe Lunel, a celebrated scr- 
pentist at Notrc-Dame, Paris, from 1772 until 
after 1780, inaugurated a method of holding 
the instrument diagonally with the second fold 
lying over the forearm : this position would 
be impossible with English serpents owing to 
the stay by which the second fold is always 
strengthened. Yet another method, advocated 
in his serpent tutor by Hermcnge, was to hold 
it in a nearly horizontal position with the first 
fold between the left forearm and the body. 

I11 England tradition has it that George III 


suggested a method of holding the serpent 
sideways in the military band to avoid inter¬ 
ference with the player's legs when marching, 
and that the bell should be turned slightly 
outwards to increase the volume of tone. 

The fingerholes, which had perforce to be 
of such a size and so spaced that they could In- 
covered conveniently by the fingers, are in two 
groups of three, the distance between the 
lowest hole of the upper group and the highest 
of the lower group being about a foot. The 
upper group was lingered in the same way as 
any contemporary woodwind instrument, but 
the lower group could either be lingered in a 
like manner, or the right hand could be placed 
palm upwards below the bend, instead of 
above it, so that the order of the lingers was 
reversed. This latter method seems to have 
been pretty generally adopted in the 19th 
century, since it gave better support to the 
instrument and was not, in fact, anything like 
so complicated in practice as may appear on 
pajH-r. 

Good serpent playing depended al>ovc all 
upon good musicianship and a very nice sense 
of pitch. It is indeed more than probable that 
the addition of keys in the 19th century led to 
a deterioration in the quality of the playing 
rather than to an improvement. Keys encour¬ 
aged players in the entirely lallatious belief 
that they cured faulty intonation, whereas of 
course they had no effect at all on the inherent 
flexibility of the instrument. Consequently, 
its scope being very limited, the serpent tended 
to be more and more neglected by the more 
sensitive type of musician, and so fell into 
grievous disrepute, encountering much de¬ 
vastating criticism at the hands of Choron, 
Berlioz and others. 

This adverse criticism, levelled at the serpent 
by musicians who can hardly have heard it at 
its best, has been repeated again and again by 
writers who can never have heard it at all. 
Nevertheless, whatever may have been its 
shortcomings in the hands of poor players after 
it had been unscientifically mechanized, in its 
simple form it had performed good and useful 
service for at least two centuries. Of course 
it was often shockingly played. Burney com¬ 
pares its tone, in incompetent hands, to that of 
a ' great hungry, or rather angry, Essex calf" 
— but he also says that, judiciously used, it 
mixes better with voices than the organ. 

It had later partisans, too, and one such, 
commenting in ‘ The Musical World ' (3 June 
1841) on an improvement made by Thomas 
Key, says: 



Like all cup-mouthpiecc instruments, the 
serpent will give the usual partials in response 
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to suitable degrees of lip tension, but the 8th 
partial obtained with all holes stopped was 
probably as high as it was safe to write. The 
diatonic scale is obtained by the successive 
opening of the fingcrholcs, the effect being to 
shorten the air column and so bring about the 
formation of new fundamentals and their 
respective partials. Chromatic intervals arc 
obtained by half-stopping and by fork-finger¬ 
ing, the former being the older method. 

The large bore of the serpent enables the 
fundamental to sound readily, and the diatonic 
scale of the first octave consists entirely of 
fundamentals. Ii also allows very consider¬ 
able latitude in the pitch of these fundamentals 
and, to a lesser extent, of their partials which, 
from the sharpest limit possible with maximum 
lip tension, can, by slackening the tension, 
still be lowered by as much as a fourth. This 
explains why good intonation depended so 
much on the instinctive musicianship of the 
player, and why on most charts the downward 
compass of the instrument is extended by two 
or more semitones below the true fundamental 
obtained with all fingcrholcs closed. No doubt 
it also accounts for the many divergencies 
between one fingering chart and another. 

Out of eight such charts published between 
e. 17G0 and c. 1835, as summarized below, no 
two agree either as to fingering or as to 
compass: 


grasivcly lessened thereby. This deterioration 
is further accentuated by the smallness of the 
holes, limited as they are by the size of normal 
fingers. The inequalities of resonance can, 
however, be considerably mitigated by skilful 
breath control and by limiting the instru¬ 
ment's dynamic range. 

The chief contributory factor to the ser¬ 
pent’s fall from grace in the 19th century seems 
to have been the ever-growing tendency to 
extend the compass upwards and to use the 
instrument in ways for which it was by nature 
unfitted. J. B. Mctoycn, musician-in-ordinary 
to Louis XV and Louis XVI from 1760 to 
1 79 2 » gives some advice on this score in his 
manuscript serpent tutor, written for the 
Paris Conservatoire but rejected in favour of 
one attributed to the Conservatoire librarian, 
Abbe Nicolas Roze. He complains that it is 
becoming an all-to-ocommon vice among 
players to finish off on the “ fourth D in the 
third octave ” (i.e. 8th partial) instead of on a 
" ,Kr,,c pedalc " (he refers of course to the use 
of the serpent in church). This, he says, 
sounds like ** wind whistling through the 
clerestory windows ", and he reminds pupils 
they arc supposed to he playing the serpent, 
not imitating the trumpet. 

The final death-blow was the “ moderniza¬ 
tion ” of the instrument by making it in fancy 
shapes and endowing it with keys. Tone gave 
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All except the last arc for serpent without 
keys and indicate occasional fork-fingering; 
lour of them call for some half-stopping as well. 
The last is for a seven-keyed instrument, and 
all the chromatic notes are obtained by means 
of the keys. 

In England it was customary to consider 
the serpent’s true fundamental (all holcsclosed) 
as C, while all the French tutors, as well as 
Frohlich, give it as D. English and French 
instruments do not differ materially in outside 
measurements, but the fact remains that the 
I) and its partials, though possible on the 
former, respond far more readily on the latter, 
which seems to have a slightly smaller bore at 
the proximal end. Further experiment will 
perhaps produce more conclusive results. 

As the fingcrholcs are opened towards the 
mouthpiece there is a progressive falling off in 
tone-quality, due to the fact that the amplify¬ 
ing and steadying action of the bell is pro¬ 


way to mere virtuosity, while the keys, in 
themselves an adverse influence on tone, in no 
way improved the intonation, which remained 
as flexible as ever. Meanwhile the advent ol 
the valvcd brass attracted the more talented 
and ambitious musician away from the serpent, 
and so its voice, now become raucous from ill- 
usage, was stilled. It remained in use in some 
staff bands, however, until well past the middle 
of the 19th century, while as late as 1884 a 
serpent was included in the strength of each 
of the three Spanish Marine bands, each with 
71 performers. 

History. — Before going into history’, " r 
must clearly understand that the name " ser¬ 
pent ” applies specifically to the type of in¬ 
strument described above : it does not include 
large cornctts of more or less serpentine form, 
specimens of which, undoubtedly made a' 
early as or earlier than the true serpent, have 
been described in a well-known catalogue as 
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“ Italian serpents This has given rise to 
the view that the serpent originated in Italy, 
and at an earlier date than had been generally 
supposed. 

Abb6 Lcbceuf's account of the invention of 
the serpent by Guillaume (‘ Memoirc con- 
cernant l'histoirc ecclfaiastiquc et civile 
d’Auxerre \ Paris, 1743) was for long accepted 
without question. Lelxruf recounts how, 
about 1590, Edme Guillaume, a canon of 
Auxerre and comptroller of Bishop Amyot's 
episcopal household, discovered the art of 
making a cornett in the form of a serpent. He 
adds that the new instrument gave fresh zest 
to Gregorian plainsong and that after some 
improvement it was soon in widespread use in 
churches. 

Professor J. A. Westrup ('Sidelights on the 
Serpent', Mus.T., 1 July 1927) has given us the 
name of the earliest known serprniist, apart, 
presumably, from Guillaume himself; he is 
one Michel Tornatoris who, in 1602, was 
appointed serpentist and bassoon player (the 
bassoon was then only in the dolcian stage) to 
the church of Notre-Darne des Dorns, Avignon. 
Doubtless a search through the ecclesiastical 
records at Tours and elscwhere would disclose 
others as early. 

Praetorius makes no mention of the serpent, 
apparently unknown in Germany Ix-fore alxmt 
the mid-1 Bth century. 

The first detailed description of it is given 
by Mersenne (' Harmonic universelle *, prop, 
xxiv), and from this it may be surmised that 
the earliest serpents were about 18 ins. to 2 ft. 
.shorter than the 18th-century instruments and 
had a true fundamental of E instead of D. 

Kircher (' Musurgia universalis', Rome, 
,6 5 °) gives a drawing and a brief description. 
His statement that it was extensively used only- 
in France tends to weaken the theory that it 
originated in Italy. 

Flic first doubt as to the reliability of the 
Lebasuf story is cast by Aime Clierest in a 
contribution to the * Bulletin de la Socicte des 
sciences historiques et naturcllcs de I'Yonnc ' 
(1850, IV, 40), fuither doubts being raised 
in due course by the catalogue referred to 
above. These doubts, in spite of repetition by 
more recent writers, do not appear to rest on 
any very solid grounds. 

Clierest bases his view on an entry in the 
accounts of the archdiocese of Sens for the 
period 1453-54, which reads; •• Ressoude le 
serpent de I eglise |«V| et mis au point un lien 
de laiton qui tient le livre . . x ”, and argues 
from it that if the serpent was being used at 
Sens in 14 50 it is difficult to sec how Guillaume 
could have invented it more than a century- 
later. This view is open to objection. The 
entry simply states that the “serpent de 
I eglise ", evidently a metal object, was re- 
soldered and that a brass stay “which supports 


the book " was adjusted. Nothing here to 
suggest a musical instrument: indeed the more 
obvious inference is some form of ornamental 
lectern. The expression “ serpent de I'eglise ” 
has seemingly been confused with “ serpent 
d’eglise ", a term which came into use in the 
19th century to distinguish between the con¬ 
voluted serpent normally used in churches and 
the upright form or “ serpent militairc", 
Another point overlooked by Clierest is the 
fact that the larger wind instruments made of 
wood came into use only in the 16th century. 
It is to be feared that Clierest reached his 
conclusion somewhat hastily. 

As regards the catalogue that lists two 
“ iGth-ccntury Italian " serpents, these instru¬ 
ments have Ix-en carefully examined. One 
proves to l>e a contrabass cornett with four 
open-standing extension keys — probably the 
only one in existence — while the other is a 
bass Cornell with a beautifully carved bell 
reminiscent of a Chinese dragon's head. 
Neither resembles the true serpent. 

So, even though Mersenne makes no allusion 
to the serpent's origin, we cannot, without 
more convincing evidence, reject Lcbceuf's 
account of its invention by Canon Guillaume. 

How, or just when, the serpent reached 
England is obscure. The James Talbot manu¬ 
script in the Christ Church Library, Oxford, 
which dates from the closing years of the 17th 
century, gives details and measurements which 
show that the instrument was to all intents and 
purposes identical with that of a century later, 
and mentions the names of the two leading 
players of tlie day, Le (or La) Riche and Lewis. 
Chromatic intervals were obtained by half- 
stopping, no mention being made of fork 
fingering. 

In all likelihood the serpent was brought to 
England from France in the wake of the 
Restoration, and it was no doubt used to some 
extent in churches whose organ had been 
destroyed during the Commonwealth. 

Apart from an anecdote related by Busby of 
how Handel first heard the serpent in England 
— by no means improbable, since it appears 
to have been quite unknown at that time in 
Germany — and remarked that it could not 
possibly have been that one which seduced 
Eve, the instrument docs not seem to have 
attracted much attention until, in 1783, a 
German band was recruited at Hanover for 
the Coldstream Guards. This band included 
a serpent, and within ten years or so the in¬ 
strument was to be found in most of 'he staff 
bands. J. Doanc's Musical Directory, pub¬ 
lished in 1794. gives the names of four players 
attached to Guards' bands, as well as that of 
Frichot, serpentist in the Antient Concerts 
orchestra in 1793: Frichot was also the 
inventor of the bass-horn. 

As far as can l»c discovered, chromatic keys 
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were added to the serpent earlier in England 
than elsewhere. Frichot was certainly experi¬ 
menting with his bass-horn early in the 1790s, 
and the three keys with which this instrument 
was provided no doubt led makers in England 
to apply them to the convoluted serpent. 

It is a curious fact that just as nearly all the 
19th-century English clarinets, no matter what 
maker’s name may be on them, bear the un¬ 
mistakable stamp of having originated in the 
same workshop, so it is with the English ser¬ 
pents of that time, but though we may have 
a shrewd idea as to the origin of the clarinets, 
we do not possess the smallest clue as to where 
the serpents were actually made. 

Three keys became the standard equipment 
of the serpent in the very early 1800s, but 
additional keys were not long in making their 
appearance. It is on record that about 1817 
the bandmaster of the Prince Regent’s band, 
Christian Kramer, “added both to the number 
and size of the holes; constructed keys with a 
double action, which lie conveniently under 
the hand, and enable the performer to slur 
through the chromatic scale Some of the 
holes were as much as a ins. in diameter, and 
the instrument was 8 ft. 8 ins. in length. These 
improvements were said to make every note 
" equal in strength and roundness of tone 
Nothing further is known about Kramer’s 
serpent except that its compass was " three 
octaves from double C " and that the scale 
was like a " keyed German flute inverted 
It was no doubt on this instrument that Andr* 
used to play his celebrated Corelli variations. 
This instrument was certainly the forerunner 
of the seven-keyed serpents made in London 
by Thomas Key of Charing Cross. 

Germany only began to take notice of the 
serpent about the middle of the 18th century, 
when it was adopted in some wind bands. Mr. 
Carl Haas mentioned to the writer some 
military marches, composed between 1750 and 
1784, which he had discovered and which 
contain serpent parts. No earlier instance of 
the inclusion of the serpent in wind bands has 
so far Come to light. Although the 19th- 
century upright serpent was used to some 
extent in Germany, it did not have so long a 
life there as elsewhere, no doubt owing to that 
country’s earlier development of the valve. 

In France it pursued a tranquil if useful 
existence amid the cloisters, and it is more than 
doubtful if it was ever used in a military band 
before the Revolution. It is true that Gaspard 
\ cillard, who professed the serpent at the then 
newly formed Conservatoire from 1795 until 
1803, was a member of the Musique dcs gardes 
fran^aises as early as 1771 ; but as he was also 
a bassoonist at the Paris Opera from 1781 
until about 1800, it was probably a bassoon 
and not a serpent he played in the military 
band. 


Rcgibo's bassoon-serpent of 1788 was the 
starting-point of the many forms of upright 
serpent so widely used during the first half of 
the 19th century. Oddly enough, France 
herself seems to have been the last country to 
adopt this type. 

Contra-Serpents.— It has been recorded 
that the Liverpool maker JamesJordan showed 
a contra-serpent in low E? at the 1851 Exhibi¬ 
tion in London. Although in his Exhibition 
leaflet he makes no mention of such an instru¬ 
ment. he does describe what he calls his 

iirwly invented Huphonie Scrpentrlcide in C. Lowest 

note CCC, or an octave below the ordinary serpent_ 

In power and l»eautv of tone is perceptible from the 
lowest F of the Pianoforte. 

Unfortunately there is no illustration of this 
monster, but its price is quoted at £31: 10:0. 

Another contra-serpent, exactly twice the 
size of the ordinary instrument, was made 
about 1840 by two brothers named Wood. It 
was played in York Minster and elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood, and is now in the Tolscn 
Memorial Museum at Huddersfield. 

Makers. —Little can be said about serpent 
makers since, apart from the upright forms, 
the overwhelming majority of specimens arc 
nameless. 

It may well be that, until it was firmly 
established in the military band, recognized 
makers left the serpent entirely to local wood¬ 
turners. Very occasionally we find a specimen 
of the 18th or very early 19th century with an 
otherwise unknown name on it, but there i< 
nothing to show whether the name is that of 
an obscure maker or of the imtrumcnt'sequally 
obscure erstwhile owner : more probably the 
latter, indeed, since there is no known instance 
of two such serpents with the same name. 

In England, where the instrument in ns 
convoluted form survived later than elsewhere, 
wc find plenty of 19th-century specimens by 
such makers as Milhouse, Thomas Key or 
Gerock, all of whom were well-known wood¬ 
wind makers. During the second quarter of 
the century there were a few serpent specialists, 
such as Francis Pretty, previously a French- 
horn and trumpet maker, but who appears to 
have specialized in bass-horns and serpents 
during the last three vears of his working 
period (1838-40), Charles Huggett (1843-tf' 
and possibly one Beacham, who has jxxm 
credited with inventing the scrpentclcide 
played by Prospdre. the renowned ophicleidist 
of Jullicn’s band. _ . 

Among the Paris specialists mention may W 

made of: PilTault (c. 1806) “serpent mihtairc . 

Baudoin (c. 1812) " serpents d’cghsc 

usuallv with three keys; Forvcillc (r. ,y2 3 . 

“ Serpent Forvcillc ” (upright form), and n 
pupil Turlot, who made and repaired scrpcim 
of all kinds. f , 

French makers who included serpents ol 
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Russian bassoon type among their products 
were Baumann ( c . i8oo-c. 1830), who also 
made serpents with six keys ("serpent d’eghsc" 
type), Pcz6 ( c . 1807), Boilcau fils (c. 1818) and 
Galandcr ( c. 1835), all of Paris; Tabard (c. 
1820) and Jeantet (c. 1820), both of Lyons; 
Printemps (c. 1820) of Lille and Coertet (e. 
1828) of Chaumont-cn-Vcxin, though the last 
is known chielly as an inventor. 

Belgian makers who produced upright 
serpents, mostly of the Russian bassoon type, 
as well as other instruments, are fairly numer¬ 
ous, and include Bonne (Ghent), Van Belle 
(Ghent), Dupr6 (Tournai), Van Kngclen 
(Lierre), Charles Sax (Brussels) and Fuer- 
linckx (Mechlin). 

Streitwolf (Gottingen), Sticgler (Munich) 
and Luvoni (Milan) also made upright *rr- 
pents, as well as other instruments. 

This list, which has no pretensions to com¬ 
pleteness, has been compiled Iroin such smirces 
as are at present available. Out of all tin- 
names ini luded only two, Milhoii'c ami Tucr- 
linckx, arc known to have been making instru¬ 
ments before 1800. 

Pi.AYiKs, — Some instruments, especially 
those with a very low normal register, do not 
readily lend themselves to the display of 
virtuosity: of such is the serpent. In conse¬ 
quence there have been few pla>er> of such 
outstanding achievement that their name* 
have survived as more than mere ciphers in 
lists of orchestral personnel. 

I lie number of serpent player* whose names 
meant something to the musical audiences of 
their day can almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Apart from two French ecclesi¬ 
astics who attracted notice on account of 
exceptional skill, not of course on the concert 
platform, only three or lour achieved any 
notoriety, and of those four only one attained 
celebrity — Andre, of the Prince Regent's 
Band. 

Abbe Aubcrt, serpentist at Xotrc-Damc. 
Paris, from about 1750 to 1772, was said by 
Francccur to have been the finest player ever 
heard up to that time. Hi* successor. Abbe 
Luncl, also had a great reputation in his dav. 
Both confined their playing to ecclesiastical 
circles and were more or less unknown outside 
the cloister. 

Frichot, a French serpen list who lived iji 
England for ten or twelve years after escaping 
from the Revolution, was a clever soloist, but 
lie appears to have played only on his own 
invention, the bass-horn. 

Little is known of one Hurworth, of Rich¬ 
mond (Yorkshire), beyond that he was a 
member of George Ill's private band ami 
could execute clal»orate Bute variations on the 
serpent with perfect accuracy. 

Andre, of the Prince Regent's Band and 
later of the remarkable Montpellier Spa 


(Cheltenham) band, appears to be the out¬ 
standing serpent player of all time. It was 
for him that Christian Kramer arranged the 
Corelli sonata that Dragonetti, the great 
double-bass player, used to play as a show¬ 
piece hirnself. It is on record that on one 
occasion at Montpellier Spa, when Andrl 
played this sonata, Dragonetti, who was 
present, loudly applauded the performance. 
Andre was held by his contemporaries to be 
fully as great a player on the serpent as 
Dragonetti was on the double bass — very 
high praise indeed. Andre retired from 
active playing about 1853 and kept an inn at 
Gloucester, where he eventually died. 

Jepp, of the Coldstream Guards, was an¬ 
other exceptional serpent ist. Somewhat 
younger than Andre, he never attained the 
latter .* outstanding position ; hi* services were 
m»ne the less in great demand at musical 
festivals and even lor chamlter music. He was 
a memlier of Sir George Smart's select band 
that played before Queen Victoria at the 
Guildhall in 1837. u. Mi |.. 
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SERPENT DROIT. Set Russian Bassoon 
SERPENT FORVEILLE. A variety of 
upright serpent imagined by the Paris maker 
forveillc shortly before 1823, in which year 
he was awarded an honourable mention for 
his instrument at the Paris Exposition dc 
I Industrie. 

The bell half of the instrument is made of 
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wood, the remainder being of brass. The 
brass section consists of two sharp U-bends, 
the smaller end terminating in a swan-neck 
crook. It has six fmgerholcs, and three keys 
on earlier and four on later models. The 
fingering and general technique arc those of 
the ordinary serpent. 

Forveille, whose name is sometimes mis¬ 
spell Forviclle, specialized in serpents and 
made nothing else. He was in business from 
about 1822 until 1839. 

Several fingering-charts, as well as two tutors 
by Hermenge and Schillz, exist for the serpent 
Forveille, which enjoyed a considerable 
measure of popularity in France. 

Somewhat similar in design, though with 
more complicated key work, were Streitwolf's 
Chromatisches Basshorn (c. 1820) and Hasen- 
eicr’s Bass-euphonium (r. 1830), though by 
the latter date instruments of this type were 
already obsolete. 

Another instrument falling into the same 
class is Coe I let's ophimonocleide, patented in 
1828 (Fr. pat. No. 2338). This instrument 
derives its name from the fact that it has but 
one key, a large open-standing key placed at a 
short distance from the bell which, unlike that 
of the serpent Forveille, is of brass. The key 
is closed only for Cs and Ds in all octaves, for 
Bs in the third octave and for E? and Fs in the 
fourth octave. The instrument is also pro¬ 
vided with a slide whereby its pitch could l>c 
altered at will from opera to cathedral pitch 
(about one third of a tone difference). 

It had little success and specimens arc rare, 
the only one known to the writer being in his 
own collection. r. m. p. 

SERPETTE, Henri Charles Antoine 
Gaston (A. Nantes, 4 Nov. 1846; d. Paris, 

3 Nov. 1904). 

French com|»oser. 1 le began life as an 
advocate, but gave up the bar for music. He 
was a pupil of Ambroisc Thomas at the Paris 
Conservatoire and took the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1871 with the cantata ‘Jeanne d’Arc ’, 
a work of great promise. On his return from 
Italy, despairing of his acceptance at the 
Opera-Comique, he closed with the Theatre 
des Bouffes-Parisiens, where he produced * La 
Bl anche cassee in 3 acts, on 23 Jan. 1874. 
Its success induced him to go on composing 
pieces of the same slight character, and he 
produced the following 3-act operettas in 
succession : 

* l.e Munoir <lu pic lordu * (28 May 187j). 

‘ be Moulin <lu vert calant * (12 Apr. 187b). 

• ba Petite Muettc ' 13 Oct. 1877b 

After these came the following: 

' La Nuit «lc Saint-Germain " (Mar. 1880; Brussels. a» 

* Fanfrcluchc *, 1883). 

' Madame le Diable 1 (1881). 

' be Chateau de Tire-bariqot * (18841. 

' Cciidrillonnctie ’ (1890). 

‘ ba Demoiselle du telephone ' (1891). 


* Cousin-Cousine ’ (1893). 

* La Dot de Brigitte ’ (1893). 

' Le Capitole \ otxia-tcmiqut (1895). 

• Le Carnet du diable fantastic piece (1895). 
' Le Carillon ’ (1896). 

• Le Royaume des femmes ’ (1896). 

' Shakespeare \ optra-bouffe (1899). 


O. C. 


SERRANO Y RUIZ, Emilio (b . Vitoria, 
15 Mar. 1850; d. Madrid, 9 Apr. 1939). 

Spanish pianist and composer. He was 
court pianist to the Infanta Isabel (Countess 
of Girgenti), director of the Royal Opera in 
Madrid and professor at the Conservatory 
there. He composed much music, including 
grand operas, of which two were produced 
at Madrid with great success: ‘Irene 
de Otranto * (libretto by Jose Echcgaray), 
17 Feb. 1891, and * Ganzalo de Cordoba' 
(his own libretto), G Dec. 1898. 

m. v. H., adds. 

SERRAO, Paolo (b. Filadclfia, Catanzaro, 
1830; d. Naples, 17 Mar. 1907). 

Italian composer. He studied at the Naples 
Conservatory and became a professor there in 
1863. His works include the operas ‘ Pergo* 
lesi * La duchcssa di Guisa ‘ II ligliuol pro- 
digo' L' imposture ’ and ' Leonora de' Bardi'; 
the oratorios 4 Gli Ortoncsi in Scio ’ and 
' Le tre ore d’ agonia '; a Mass, a Requiem 
and other church music ; a funeral symphony 
for Mercadante; an overture for orchestra; 
pianoforte pieces, etc. E. n. 

Svrrt, J. A. Stt Alembert. 

SERRES, (Marie Francis) Louis (Ainal) 
de (b. Lyons, 8 Nov. 1864; d. Ncrondcs, 
Loire, 25 Dee. 1942). 

French composer. He entered the Pan* 
Conservatoire in 1884 and joined Franck* 
organ class, becoming his private pupil from 
1883 to 1890. He studied harmony in the 
class of Taudou (1st aceetsil, 1888). He was 
one of the most active colleagues of Bordcs 
and d'lndy at the Schola Cantorum (now 
ficolc Cesar Franck), was professor there 
from 1900. succeeding d'lndv as director, and 
organist of the Paris Irish Chapel (St. Joseph). 

.Serres composed orchestral music: ‘ L« 
Caresses ', performed at the Society National* 

* l»es I (cures claim ' (voice and orchestra). 
Ilis choral music, sacred and secular ('•' uM 
d etc ’ ,* Le Jour dcs inorts motets in french 
and I.atin, * Avc, verum corpus etc.) is 
special interest. His songs (‘Toi \ ‘Sub urbe , 

‘ L’fivril de Paques ’, ‘ Le Jardin clos , » 
poems, etc.) arc characteristic of the tradition 
of Duparc and Chausson. His delicate ana 
expressive manner of writing was much ap¬ 
preciated by Franck. M - L - p * 

SERSE (Opera). .See Handel. 

SERTORII. See Sartorio, Antonio. 
SERVA INNAMORATA, LA (Opera). 

See Guclielmi (P-). . .. , e 

SERVA PADRONA, LA (‘ The 
Mistress'). Intermezzi in 2 parts b> 
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golcsi. 1 Libretto by Gennaro Antonio Fede¬ 
rico. Produced Naples, Tcatro San Bartolom¬ 
meo, 28 Aug. 1733. 1st perf. abroad, Graz 
(in Italian), Easter 1739. 1st in England, 
London, Haymarket Theatre (in Italian), 27 
Mar. 1750. 1 1st in U.S.A., New York (trans. 
S. Rosenfeld), 7 May 1917. 

Sit aho Paiiicllo. 

SERVAIS. Belgian family of musicians. 

(1) (Adrien) Francis Servais (b . Hal nr. 
Brussels, 6 June 1807 ; d. Hal nr. Brussels, 2C 
Nov. 1866), violoncellist and composer. He 
became a pupil of Platcl at the Brussels Con¬ 
servatoire, where he rapidly rose to the first 
rank. On the advice of Feus he went to 
Paris, where his success was great. In 1835 
he visited London and on 25 May played a 
concerto of his own at the Philharmonic con¬ 
cert, where lie was announced as " principal 
violoncello to the King of the Belgians He 

• then returned home, resolving wisely to study 
for a year, and it was during this period that 
he formed the style by which lie was after¬ 
wards known. In 1836 he reappeared in 
Paris, and the next dozen years were occu¬ 
pied in a scries of long tours through Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Norway, Russia (including 
even Siberia). In 1842 hr married in St. 
Petersburg, where he remained for some years. 

In 1848 Servais settled in Brussels as pro¬ 
fessor at the Conservatoire, where hr formed 
many distinguished pupils. He died of an 
illness contracted during his third visit to St. 
Petersburg. 

Ilis works comprise three concertos and 
sixteen fantasies for cello and orchestra: six 
studies for cello and pianoforte — with J. M. J. 
Gregoir ; fourteen duos for do.; three duets 
for violin and cello — with Leonard ; one duet 
for do. — with Vieuxtemps. A biography of 
Servais was published at Hal by Yandcr- 
broeck Dcsmcth (1866). Interesting reminis- 
cences of him are published in the * Guide 
musical ’ of 2 June 1907, apropos of the 
centenary of his birth. 

(2) Francois (Matthicu) Servais (A. St. 
Petersburg, 1847; d. Asnicrcs nr. Paris, 14 
Jan. 1901). ? son of the preceding.* He 
studied at the Brussels Conservatoire and was 
successful both as an executive and a creative 
musician. His opera 'Jon ’ was produced at 
Carlsruhc in 1899. 

(3) Joseph Servais (b. Hal nr. Brussels, 
28 Nov. 1850: d. Hal. nr. Brussels, 29 Aug. 
1885), violoncellist, ? brother of the preceding. 
He succeeded his father, whose pupil he was, 
in June 1872 as professor of the cello at the 
Brussels Conservatoire. He appeared first at 
Warsaw with his father, and the two excited 

' °'*r' n ""v performed between the art, of xr.ooi 
opera II priKiomcr Mi|>rrbo . 

* !‘ rl "" n , ,hr »'* of Ciampi's * Adriano in Siria \ 
Reputed *‘»n of I.isri, ut Ernest Newman, 'The 
M.m Liwi , p. 18;, note. 


the greatest enthusiasm. In 18G8 he was 
appointed solo cellist at Weimar, where he 
remained two years. In 1875 he played for 
the first time in Paris at one of Pasdcloup's 
popular concerts, when some of the journals 
spoke in terms of extravagant praise of his 
l>crformance. The instrument used by both 
father and son was a fine Stradivari pre¬ 
sented by the Princess Yussupov. r. p. p. 

SERVE RIVALI, LE (Opera). See 

TRAtTTA. 

SERVETTA (It.; Fr., j oubrrtte). A stock 
figure in opera, literally a servant-girl but 
often a representative of some other part 
suited to a light soprano. Scrpina in Pcrgo- 
lesi's ' Scrva padrona \ Despina in Mozart's 
*Cosj fan tutte' and Adcle in Johann Strauss's 
' Flcdcrmaus ' are typical snulla or soiibrellt 
parts. Mozart, however, could develop such 
figures from mere types into living characters 
1 Blonde in ' Die Lntfuhrung ', Susanna in 
' Figaro *, Zerlina in • Don Giovanni ’ and 
Papagcna in ‘ Die Zaubcrllotc), and Marzcl- 
linr in Beethoven's ‘ Fidelio ' may be said to 
be a similar development. g. n. 

SERVICE. This word is used in the Eng- 
l*'l* language with a great variety of meaning. 
It has a special use for musicians of the 
Anglican Church in reference to the free and 
somewhat elaborate musical settings of the 
canticles and certain other details contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer. Among its 
many meanings the word •‘service" is defined 
in the New English Dictionary as signifying 
the action of serving a master; hence it is 
employed with a religious significance to dc- 
uU- the celebration of public worship in a 
general way as ** Divine Service "; in a more 
limited sense it denotes a ritual or series of 
words and ceremonies prescribed for public 
worship, often coupled with a delining word, 
such as marriage service, burial serv ice, etc. 

It is but one step farther to the special meaning 
already mentioned with which it is used by 
musicians. 

Ihesc musical services arc to be grouped 
under three main headings: (a) The Office 
for the Holy Communion; (b) Morning 

Prayer; (c) Evening Prayer. The portions of 
the Communion Office that may he set to 
music are the Kyrie, the Creed, the Sanctus 
and the Gloria. The Bencdietus and Agnus 
Dei have no place in the modern Book of 
Common Prayer, but since the middle of the 
19th century they have come into such general 
use that composers now commonly include 
them in their “ Communion Services There 
are five canticles in the Morning Service of 
the Prayer Book which may be set to music : 

‘ \ enitc *, • Tc Drum *, * Bencdietus ’, with 
the alternatives * Bencdicite ’ and ‘Jubilate *. 
The evening canticles are ‘ Magnificat ’ and 
‘ Nunc Dimittis ’, with the alternatives, ‘ Can- 
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tatc Domino * and ‘ Dcus misereatur *. 
Church musicians employ the term “ service ” 
for a musical setting of any of the three 
groups, and there are many examples of these 
compositions which are limited to a single one 
of them ; a few settings include both alterna¬ 
tives among the canticles, but it has been a 
very general practice to deal with all three 
groups as a single composition, usually styled 
a “ full service ”, and in such instances it is 
conventional to write all the several numbers 
in the same key. It has become the custom 
to refer to a service not only by the name of 
the composer but also by the key in which it 
is written ; thus, for example, “ Stanford in 
H Hat ” is understood to comprise his setting 
in Bt> major of the canticles for Morning 
and Evening Prayer as well as the music for 
the Communion Office. ** Walmisley in D 
minor ’’ is an example of an Evening Service 
alone, and ” Boyce in C ” is a setting of the 
morning canticles alone. There arc also 
numerous settings of the Communion Service 
which have no Morning or Evening Service 
connected with them. 

In considering the history and development 
of the service it will be convenient to discus* 
the settings of the Communion office first. It 
is not proposed here to deal with the musical 
settings of the Latin Mass, which is considered 
elsewhere.' Even before the appearance of 
the First Prayer Book of Edward VI the Mass 
was being celebrated with English words in the 
place of Latin, and English versions of the 
Office are to be found, for example, in Mar¬ 
shall’s * Primer * of 1535, Hibey's * Primer ’ of 
1 530 and Henry Mil’s ‘Primer* of 1545. 
But attention has been drawn to the fact that 
complete musical settings of these English ver¬ 
sions of the Holy Communion Office were 
written for practical use at much the same 
dale. 4 Some of these were adaptations; thus 
two of Taverner’s masses, * Sine Nomine * and 
‘Small Devotion', are to be found adapted to 
English words in the Bodleian MSS Mus. Sch. 
E420-422 : the importance of this discovery is 
enhanced by the possibility, subsequently 
suggested by Dorn Anselm Hughes, that these 
partbooks arc in Taverner's autograph. This 
same set of books contains ten more complete 
English Communion Services set to original 
music by various composers, although their 
names arc not recorded in the manuscripts, 
and all these settings included the Gloria. 
Creed, Sanctus. Bcncdictus and Agnus Dei. 
One of these Communion Services was the 
work of John Heath, and was subsequently 
printed by John Day in 15G0 in his ‘ Certainc 
Notes set forth in foure and three parts to be 
sung at the morning. Communion, and eve- 

' Mass. 

* t<li«ors of ilic Carnegie edition of * Tudor Churrh 
Music ’. 


ning praicr ’. But in the interval the progress 
of religious controversy had led to the exclusion 
of the Benedictus and Agnus Dei, so that 
Heath's settings of these were omitted by Day. 

In the meantime many notable composers 
set themselves to provide music for the newly 
authorized Book of Common Prayer, and in 
dealing with the Communion Office they con¬ 
fined themselves to settings of the Kyrie, as 
a response to the Commandments, and the 
Xiccne Creed, in accordance with the later 
usage of Elizabeth’s reign. The Benedictus, 
Agnus Dei and Gloria were entirely dropped, 
and few, if any, genuine settings of the Sanctus 
are to be found in the works of the Elizabethan 
composers. The Sanctus in Gibbons’s Service 
is certainly spurious and so, almost equally 
certainly, is that sometimes attached to Byrd’s 
“ short ” Service. Byrd’s “ short ” service 
and ” great ” Serv ice alike include only the 
Kyrie and Creed. The music of the Com¬ 
munion Office continued to be thus limited 
until the Restoration period, when it again 
became customary to sing the Sanctus in con¬ 
nection with the “ antc-Communion ” Sen-ice 
which customarily followed Morning Prayer 
at that date every Sunday. It is interesting, 
however, to note that in three or four cathe¬ 
drals, among them Durham and Exeter, the 
full Communion Service was celebrated 
chorally once a month, with scarcely any 
interruption through the three centuries that 
succeeded the Reformation. An example of 
a complete Communion Service, written in 
the 18th century, is that by Kempton of Ely; 
it is a very feeble composition, but considerable 
historical interest is attached to it. 

No further change took place until the middle 
of the 19th century, when, as one of the effects 
of the “ Oxford movement ”, choral celebra¬ 
tion of the Holy Communion came into general 
vogue; this led to an immediate demand for 
music for the Gloria in addition to the Kyrie, 
Creed and Sanctus; and at a rather later 
date the Benedictus and Agnus Dei were also 
reintroduced. Thus a full modern Com¬ 
munion Service will usually contain a Kyrie 
(either the ninefold Greek Kyrie, or the 
Response to the Commandments, or both). 
Creed, Sanctus, Gloria, Bcncdictus and Agnus 
Dei. In some instances composers have also 
added to their Communion Services special 
introits, settings of the OfTcrtory sentences, 
elaborate “Amens” and other minor features- 
The disestablishment of the daily chora 
celebrations of the Mass in the English cathe¬ 
drals and collegiate churches, which was one 
of the features of the Reformation movement- 
led immediately to the establishment of t « 
elaborate choral performances of Morning an 
Evening Prayer which have formed such a 
distinctive feature of English church music 
all through its history. I* seems to have t>ci 
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clearly fell that the great traditions of the 
famous choirs must be maintained, and that 
if the daily singing of the Mass was proscribed 
it behoved them to perform the substituted 
sendees with all the dignity that the best 
music and the best singing could lend to them. 
Thus, as soon as the Book of Common Prayer 
came into use, and even rather earlier, a de¬ 
mand was created for musical settings of the 
canticles and for English anthems as well as 
for harmonized adaptations of the old plain- 
song for the litany preces and responses and 
for chants for the psalms, the prayers being 
chanted or invariably “ intoned" by the 
priest. The Bodleian MSS Mus. Sch. E420- 
4’M contain several settings of the morning and 
evening canticles in English, some of which 
arc at least as early as the Prayer Book. A 
new musical tradition was thus constructed on 
the old foundations, and this has not only 
provided the means of a continuous exproxsion 
of dignified worship day by day in the great 
English cathedral churches, hut also proved 
ol incalculable value to the growth and pro¬ 
sperity of English music as a whole, seeing that 
‘he large majority of notable English musicians 
from the Reformation to the 19th century re¬ 
ceiver! their earliest training as choristers; 
Henry Purcell provides a conspicuous illustra¬ 
tion of this truth. 

But whereas the music of the Mass formed 
the basis of the music of the English Com¬ 
munion Service as regards both form and 
style, there was little to serve as a model for 
setting the English canticles of Morning and 
Evening Prayer. It is probable that the 
pioneers looked to the Latin settings of Tc 
Deuin and Magnificat for guidance, but the 
needs of the* cathedrals called for something of 
a simple character, and, in addition, the sug¬ 
gestion was made by Cranmcr that in setting 
the canticles " the song should not be full of 
notes, but, ns near as may be, for every syllabic 
a note so that it may be sung distinctly and 
devoutly \ 2 This led to the straightforward 
type of setting which the Elizabethan com¬ 
posers styled the “ short ” service. But in 
spite of injunctions and orders the composers 
could not Ik- entirely restrained, and many of 
them wrote more elaborate settings which they 
described as “ great ” or sometimes ** high ” 
services. In these •‘great” services verbal 
phrases were frequently repeated and much 
ingenuity was shown in contrapuntal device. 
By far the finest of all the ” great ” services is 
that by Byrd ; Tallis also wrote a service on 
these lines, but only fragments have survived, 
and its value cannot be judged from these. 

The practice of composing “ great ” services 
continued into the 17th century. It should be 
mentioned that a feature which uniformly 
1 Srt Anthem. 

* I-rttcr lo Henry VIII. Ste Marbeck. 
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characterizes the settings of the service, from 
the time of the Reformation to the present 
day, is the antiphonal treatment by which 
sections of the music are allotted alternately 
to the two sides of the choir, the sides being 
denoted Decani (that of the Dean) and Cantoris 
(that of the Precentor). 

The Elizabethan musicians usually set 
Vcnile in similar style to the oilier canticles, 
but the custom of singing Vcnitc to a chant in 
the daily cathedral usage has long superseded 
this form. The Elizabethans almost invariably 
set Brnrdictus rather than the alternative 
Jubilate which was inserted in the second 
Prayer Book in iy/j as a concession to Puritan 
demands. Early examples of settings of 
Jubilate are those of John Farrant in D minor 
and (millions in I) minor (Gibbons's more 
clalM>raie service). After the Restoration 
Jubilate was set in preference to Bcncdictu* 
in a very large majority of services. In the 
present century llenedictus is commonly 
preferred, but Jubilate cannot be entirely 
banished from the daily cathedral lists without 
also consigning many excellent settings of Tc 
Deuin to unmerited neglect. The Bem-dicite 
has seldom been set in ** service” form at any 
period. 

I he two evening canticles arc Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis. In 155a the psalms 
Cantate Domino and Dcu, iniserratur were 
introduced as alternative, for the same reason 
as Jubilate. No settings ol these alternative 
canticles are found much before the Restora¬ 
tion period, but from that time until the close 
of the 19th century there arc many examples. 
Child, Blow, Purcell and Croft are among the 
earlier composers who wrote settings of Cantate 
Domino and Deus miscreatur. 

It remains to discuss briefly the develop¬ 
ment of the sen ice down to the zotli century. 
The Edwardinc examples in the Bodleian 
Library have already been mentioned. These 
arc of a very simple and mainly homophonic 
character, and must lx- regarded for the most 
part as experiments rather than as suitable for 
modern use. Tyc and Tallis are among the 
great pioneers of the service; Tallis’s ”short" 
service is still in constant use; it shows 
a decided advance upon the earlier works of 
the kind, especially as regards the thematic 
material: it is almost entirely homophonic 
and conforms to Cranmcr’s view. It was loft 
to Byrd to raise the service to that degree of 
excellence which enables it to appeal to modern 
ears as a thing of beauty quite apart from any 
feeling of antiquarian interest; his ** short " 
service is remarkable for its subtlety in the 
treatment of the verbal rhythm as well as for 
its melodic beauty and the balance of the 
phrasing. Byrd’s ” great ” service stands as 
the finest of all English services: the several 
sections arc treated with much elaboration 

z z 
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and rare contrapuntal skill, the salient features 
of each canticle being brought into prominence 
by special devices. The Gloria Patri to the 
Nunc Dimittis of this sen ice is of unrivalled 
dignity and beauty. Two other Evening 
Services by Byrd have survived. Of these his 
4 Second Service with verses to the organs * 
represents an important development in 
service-form ; it is the earliest service, as far as 
is known, in which there arc passages for a 
solo voice with an independent organ accom¬ 
paniment. 

Morley wrote an elaborate service with 
* verses ” and independent organ accompani¬ 
ment, but the most important service writers 
of this school after Byrd were Wcclkcs and 
lontkins. Wcclkcs wrote as many as ten 
settings of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, 
and to six of these there is a corresponding 
Morning Service. Unfortunately sufficient 
text of only one of these has survived to make 
satisfactory reconstruction practicable; the 
missing alto part in the 4-part Service can 
easily be supplied, but this is the least interest¬ 
ing of Wcelkes's services. All the others arc 
lor “ verse ” and chorus, and some exhibit 
much originality in structure, notably that 
5-part Service which is described in the manu¬ 
scripts as 44 for two trebles ”. In this Service 
each verse of the words is given alternately to 
solo voices with independent accompaniment 
and to 5-part chorus; this device is even 
followed in the Gloria. One of Wcelkes’s 
services is “ of seven parts ". Another is de¬ 
scribed as “ Mr. Wcelkes’s in nudio chon ”; 
the exact meaning of this term, which is to be 
f°und in connection with more than one 
service in Batten's organ-book (Tcnbury MS 
791), not been satisfactorily explained. 
Tomkins wrote five settings of the Morning 
and seven of the Evening Service. The first 
two, which include Venite, Kyric and Creed 
together with the morning and evening can¬ 
ticles, arc unaccompanied settings, of the 
“ short ’* service type, in 4 parts. The third 
service includes Tc Dcum, Jubilate, Magnifi¬ 
cat and Nunc Dimittis; it is mainly in 5 parts, 
but there are sections in 7, 8 and 9 parts. 
This Service is of an elaborate character, but 
can be sung unaccompanied. The fourth 
Service is styled a “ great ” service, and is also 
elaborate, but the organ part forms an indis¬ 
pensable part of the composition. The eve¬ 
ning canticles of this Service arc laid out in 
alternate sections of solo and 5-part chorus, 
much like Wcelkes’s service "for two trebles’*. 

I omkins’s fifth service is less elaborated, but 
contains passages for bass solo together with 
other verse sections alternating with 4-part 
choral writing. There arc two Evening 
Services by Tomkins in Batten’s organ-book 
('Tcnbury MS 791) which were not published 
in ‘ Musica Deo sacra ’. 


Orlando Gibbons’s services are of special 
interest; his “ short ” Service in F major is 
far less homophonic than those of Byrd and 
Iallis, for the four voices rarely coincide in 
singing the words. Yet there is little repeti- 
tion of the words. The Gloria of the Nunc 
Dimittis is in canon, but it is very smooth and 
melodious, especially in thcconcluding phrases. 
His second service is extended in form like a 
” great ” service, but, like that of Tomkins, it 
differs from Byrd’s “ great " service in having 
an independent organ part and many solo 
and 44 verse ” passages. The form of the 
Jubilate in this service is like that of Wcelkes’s 
" for two trebles ", in that alternate sections 
arc for solo and chorus. Among other service 
writers of this school were the Farrants, the 
Mundys, Adrian Batten and Nathaniel Giles. 

The services of these Elizabethan and 
Jacobean composers have been discussed here 
at some length because it is important to 
emphasize the originality as well as the sterling 
merit of their work in the light of what came 
after. For, strange to say, in a period of 
nearly 200 years dial followed, the service, 
instead of advancing in interest and develop¬ 
ing in form, stood absolutely still and in many 
respects deteriorated. None of the experi¬ 
ments of Byrd, Wcclkcs or Gibbons as regards 
form was followed up; the 44 great " services 
were neglected, and almost exclusively the 
" short *’ service became the accepted model. 
Benjamin Rogers and Child in the mid-17th 
century followed the design of the 44 short " 
service exclusively; moreover, their work is 
conventional and lacks the inspiration and 
interest which characterizes that of their pre¬ 
decessors. 

What is more surprising is that the composers 
of the Restoration school did nothing of any 
real value for the service. This was the period 
in which the development of the anthem was 
very pronounced, especially as regards accom¬ 
paniment. But the services even of Blow and 
Purcell show no similar advance; they can he 
sung without accompaniment and arc designed 
on the 44 short ” service model. Purcell’s big 
4 Te Dcum ’ in D major does not, of course, 
belong to this class of work at all; it " as 
never intended for daily cathedral use. Neither 
Croft nor Aldrich, nor any other of this school 
of composers, added anything to the service. 

During the 18th century the standard °t 
achievement sank lower and lower, and the 
services of that date arc, with scarcely any 
exception, entirely lacking in subtlety of verbal 
expression and accentuation. King’s services 
were absolutely commonplace, Travers in h ,s 
more florid style was little better, whereas tne 
work of Kent and Nares is of the feeble*' 
character. The services of Boyce arc slight 
more robust, but much inferior to his bo 
anthems, and the close of the century brougnt 
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with it the bombastic and vulgar style of 
which Cooke’s Service in G major is typical. 

The close of the 18th century, however, saw 
the turn of the tide. Attwood and the elder 
Wesley were among those who first pointed to 
better things, but it was T. A. Walmislcy and 
Sebastian Wesley who really set up a new 
standard and laid the foundation of the 
modern service; and the most important 
feature of their work was the use they made of 
the organ, not merely for the reinforcement 
and duplication of the vocal parts, but as 
being able to contribute something of an 
independent nature to the composition which 
could not be supplied by the voices alone. A 
mere glance at the scores of Walmislcy in 
1) minor and Wesley in E major will suffice 
to prove the value as well as the originality 
of these two composers in this particular field 
of work. 

Little further need Ik said ; once the possi¬ 
bilities had been discovered of using the organ 
for this type of accompaniment, the flood¬ 
gates were opened, for not only was there far 
greater scope for the composers’ imagination, 
but fresh and almost endless variety of device 
was immediately made available ; it followed 
also in the natural course of things that ser¬ 
vices should be written for special occasions 
with full orchestral accompaniment. I lie new 
features were necessarily abused by many 
composers, but the cathedral repertory of 
services has been much enriched since the da>* 
of Walmislcy and Wesley; and standing first 
among a distinguished group of modern mt- 
vicc writers is Stanford, whose name is certain 
to live in connection with his ser\'iccs, and it 
is probable that his B» major Service is more 
widely known than any English service written 
since the Reformation. r. it. r. 

SERVlERES, George (b . Freju*. Yar, 13 
Oct. 1858; d. Paris, 25 July 1937). 

French musicologist and critic. He con¬ 
tributed to numerous periodicals, including 
the ‘ Renaissance Musicale ’ and * lx- Mencs- 
trel His published works include * Richard 
Wagner jugc en France’ (1887); * Tann- 
hauscr & I'Opera cn 1861’ (1895); ‘La 
Musique fran^aise inodrrnc ’ (1897); * C. M. 
von Weber ’ (1907): * Emmanuel Chabricr ’ 
(1912); ‘ Saint-Sacns * (1923); ‘Edouard 
Lalo; Gabriel Faurc; Doeunients inedits sur 
les organistes fran^ais du XVIl c ct XVII l c 
sicclcs ’ (1928). I lc also made French transla¬ 
tions of Weber’s ‘ Frcischutz ’ and Wagner’s 
‘ Tristan ’ (1913). E. B. (ii). 

SERVILIA (Opera). See Rimsky-Korsa¬ 
kov. 

SERVIO TULLIO (Opera). See Steffani. 

SERWACZYNSKI, Stanislaw (A. Lublin. 
1781 ; d. Lwow, 30 Nov. 1859). 

Polish violinist and composer. He was 
taught by his father, musical director at 


Lublin Cathedral. He toured widely in 
Europe and, after a series of concerts in Italy 
(1832), he was acclaimed by the Italians as 
a second Paganini. In 1836 he settled in 
Hungary and became leader of the Opera 
orchestra at Budapest. It was hr who 
suggested and largely contributed to the 
foundation of the Musical Institute there. In 
1842 he went to Lwow and became conductor 
of the newly built Skarl*ek Theatre *, at the 
same time acting as teacher and director of 
music at the Ijoininiran Church. 

Srrwaczynski was a remarkable violinist, 
fond of strong and dramatic contrasts and 
accents, ixKsessing an astonishing staccato and 
perfect intonation, and producing .1 deep and 
penetrating tone. His playing was full of 
emotional sincerity and without a shadow of 
showmanship, lie composed a great deal 
of music for violin, which was published in 
Vienna and l.eip/ig. His works include * In¬ 
troduction et variations sur un theme de 
Rossini' for violin and orchestra (Op. 8), 
‘Introduction ct variations sur un theme 
hongrois, |x»ur viol on aver acrontpagnement 
d’un quintette ’ Op. and * Polonaise pour 
violon principal ’ (published in 1841). He is 
now remembered solelv as the first teacher of 
Joseph Joachim and Henryk Wic-niawski. 

C. R. II. 

SESINI, Ugo (6. Trapani. 19 Jan. 1899; 
d. Mauthausen, 27 Frb. 1945). 

Italian musicologist. He was a laureate in 
letters at the University of Rome in 1921 and 
afterwards studied at the Pontificio Istituto di 
Musira Sacra under Padre P. M. Fcrrctti, 
being made a Gregorian licentiate in 1922. 
The following year he obtained a diploma in 
composition at the Conscrvatorio di Santa 
Cecilia in Rome, in Respighi's class. After a 
long sojourn in the Abbey of Solcsmes he 
decided to devote himself entirely to the study 
of medieval music and paleography, and he 
In-caine lecturer in these subjects at Bologna 
University. He published numerous articles 
in periodicals and books, not only on these 
subjects but on the results of studies which 
he extended to the centuries of Humanism 
and the Renaissance. He died in a German 
concentration camp. 

Among Scsini’s books the following must be 
mentioned: 

' Drutkn/j f rotaurarione del r.tnlo liturciio ’ (1933). 

• la romana cantilena * 1194 *)• 

• I’oesia e mutica nella latinili ciistiana dal III a! X 

secolo * (posth.. 1948). 

The most important studies contributed to 
periodicals arc: 

‘ Ercolc Bottricari e V umanrsimo musicalr *, 

• II verso ncolatino nella ritmica musicale 

' Innu^rafu biomina e metric a romanre . . .'. 

A subject on which Sesini left the personal 

1 A new theatre built at the expense of Count Skarbck 
between 1837 and 1842. 
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impress of his learning and musicianship is 
that of the Troubadour song. He published 
historical essays of great importance on ‘ Lc 
melodic trovadorichc nel canzioncrc proven- 
zalc della Biblioteca Ambrosiana ’ (1942), 
on Folchctto of Marseilles and on Peirc Vidal, 
also on the manner of singing of Troubadour 
songs (• Come cantavano i maestri di Dante?’). 
In collaboration with the singer Rachelc 
Maragliano-Mori he published Troubadour 
songs, the transcriptions of which, previously 
published in part, he edited (‘ 24 canzoni 
trovadorichc’, Bologna, 1948). 

G. M. G. 

Him . — Cai.catirra, C.. * Uro Sesini' (Raw. Mu*. It., 
1947 . ID. 

SESOSTRATE (Opera). See Hasse. 

SESOSTRI (Opera). See Terradbllas. 
Zeno. 

SESQUI (Lat.). A word signifying, liter¬ 
ally, the whole plus its half. In musical 
terminology the prefix '• sesqui ’’ is used in 
combination with certain numeral adjectives, 
to express the proportion, cither of harmonic 
intervals or of rhythmic combinations. (See 
Notation. Proportion.) 

SESQUIALTERA. See Organ Stops. * 

SESSIONS, Roger (b. Brooklyn, X.Y., 28 
Dec. 1896). 

American composer. He is of New Eng¬ 
land ancestry and began the study of music 
at an early age, composing at the age of 
thirteen an opera, 4 Lancelot and Elaine 
At fourteen he entered Harvard University, 
where he continued his musical studies, and 
was also active as a writer on music, editing 
and contributing to 4 The Harvard Review ’. 
After graduating from Harvard, Sessions made 
further studies in composition with Horatio 
Parker at the Yale School of Music. In 1917 
he was appointed to the faculty at Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. He continued 
studying composition privately with Ernest 
Bloch, and in 1921 became assistant to Bloch, 
who was the director, in the theory Depart¬ 
ment at the Cleveland Institute of Music. 

The years from 1925 to 1933 were mostly 
spent in Europe, and during this period he 
was awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, the 
Fellowship of the American Academy in 
Rome and a Carnegie Fellowship. In 1927 
his first Symphony was performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and in 1929 it 
was given at the I.S.C.M. Festival at Geneva. 
Returning to the U.S.A. in 1933, he began 
an active life as teacher of composition, both 
in schools and institutions, and also privately. 

In 1945 he became Professor of Music at the 
University of California. 

Sessions has been a notably good “ musical 
citizen” in the sense that his time and energies 
have been given freely over many years to 


composer’s organizations and to the furthering 
of new music and new composers. He organ¬ 
ized with Aaron Copland the Copland- 
Sessions concerts and has been active on 
behalf of both the I.S.C.M. (as president 
of the U.S.A. section) and the League of 
Composers (as member of the Executive 
Board). He has also collaborated in concert 
organizing with Mark Brunswick and Edward 
Steucrman. 

In writing of the man and his music, the 
young critic Milton Babbitt said : 

Beyond hi* direct influence as a composer and writer 
on music. Sessions has exercised a great deal of indirect 
influence through his teaching. The nature of his 
music and his personality removes the possibility of a 
personal “ school "; the work of those composers who 
have been his students ramies over the total technical ami 
stylistic samut. and demonstrates that Sessions ha* 
communicated that with which he is most concerned - 
complete craftsmanship, artistic responsibility to the past 
and present, and a concern with compositional dynamics 
rather than with idiomatic superficialities. Although 
he has composed in a variety of media, perhaps his most 
significant and characteristic works are orchestral. 
Beyond his mastery of the orchestral resources and hit 
highly developed sense of colour and balance, there 
seem* to be inherent in his music the demand for a 
medium that will make possible maximum differentiation 
of the textural elements, and which svill supply the 
greatest possible resources of dynamics and articulation 
for what is always essentially large-scale musical thought. 

Sessions’s works arc few, for a man with 
his reputation. They have been played in 
many parts of the world as well as in the 
U.S.A. The suite from ' The Black Maskers ' 
and Symphony No. 1 as well as many of his 
chamber works have received performances 
at I.S.C.M. Festivals at Geneva and Oxford; 
also in London, Berlin, Mexico City, had 
Homburg and elsewhere. 

Bint. — Sciicbari, Mark A.. 'Roster Sessions: Portrait 
of an American (Composer ' (M.Q., XXXII. 194b. 
p. 196*. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
OPERA 

' The Trial of Lucullus ' (libretto by Bert Brecht) f« 047 >- 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 
Andreyev's ' The Black Maskers ' (l 9 ? 3 )> 

CHORAL WORK 

' Turn O Libertad ' (Walt Whitman) for chorus & P f - 
(' 944 ). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symphony No. 1 (192“'. 

Symphony No. 2 (1946). 

VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
Concerto (1935). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
String Quartet. E mi. (I9j6). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

Duo (1942). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Sonata No. I (1930). 

' March and Scher/ino ’ (' 935 >- 
' From my Diary ’ (I 94 <>)- 
Sonata No. 2 (1946). 
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ORGAN MUSIC 

* Chorale * (iQjfl). 

SONG 

' On (lie Beach al Fonlana ’ (Jamei Joyce) (1930). 

P. O.-H. 

SESTET. Set Sextet. 

SESTINA (It., from usto - sixth, with 
dim. fern, suffix). In music (hr term, which 
is mainly a literary one, is used for a major 
common chord consisting of six notes, built up 
on the tonic from the bass note upwards in 
intervals representing the first six harmonics. 
Its notes thus represent, from the bottom up. 
the intervals of an octave, a perfect fifth, a 
perfect fourth, a major third and a minor 
third : e.g. c, c\ g', c", c", g". e. b. 

SET. An old English name for the suite: 
also “ sett ”. 

SETAC.CIOLI, Giacomo (b. Corncto, 
Tarquinia, 8 Dec. 1UG8; d. Siena, j Dec. 

• 925 )-. 

Italian composer. He studied at the 
Accademia di Santa Cecilia in Rome and 
Iwcame a professor there in 1922. But in 
1925 he removed to Florence on being ap¬ 
pointed director of the Conscrvaiorio Luigi 
Cherubini there. 

Setaccioli's works include the o|>cras * La 
sorella di Mark', ' L* ultimo degli Abenceragi' 
(after Chateaubriand), * II mantellaccio' and 
‘Adrienne Lccouvrcur ’ (after Scribe); a 
Requiem for King Humbert I, motets; 
‘ Cantica ' for solo voices, chorus and orchestra. 
‘ Quadro sinfonico ’ for chorus, organ and 
orchestra; a Symphony in A major, sym¬ 
phonic poems, a Fugue, etc. for orchestra. 
Concert Allegro for pianoforte and orchestra. 
Suite for harp and strings; a string Quartet, 
a Nonet for wind instruments; a Sonata for 
clarinet and pianoforte; Prelude and Fugue 
lor organ; pianoforte pieces; songs, etc. 
‘ La sorella di Mark ', which was written for 
Gcinina Bellincioni to a libretto by Enrico 
Golisciani and produced at the Tcatro C a*- 
stanzi in Rome on 7 May 1896, was the most 
successful of the operas. a. l. 

SETT. An old English name for the suite; 
also “ set ” , 

SETTE CANZONI (Opera). See Mali- 

PIERO. 

Srttlr, Elkanali. Su Barrett < J.. 'City Ramble', 
in. hI. n».). Clarke <J. i. • World m Oh- Moo.. 
for). I ac Ics 1 j, m. lor a plays). I airy Quern f I’urcrll). 
I Milter ( \ iri>m Prophetess '. opera). Lo<Lr f Empress 
Morocco , inciil. m.). Purcell (4. ? • Fairy Queen '. 
lib.; ‘ Distrowl Innocence incid. in.1 vocal duet) 
Purcell ( 5 . * World in the Moon *, incid. n«.). Turner 
\\.. sons* tor Pastor fulo ’). 

SEVCiK-LHOTSKf QUARTET. A 

Czech string-quartet team originally founded 
at I.wow (Poland) in 1901 by three pupils of 
Otakar ScvCfk: Bohuslav Lhotsky (1879- 
1930), Karel Prochazka (1878-1948) and 
Karel Moravcc (b. 1880). The fourth mem¬ 
ber, Bedfich VaSka (A. 1879), who was the 


original cellist, was succeeded by Ladislav 
Zelenka ( b . 1881) in 1911, but he eventually 
joined the Bohemian (Czech) String Quartet, 
his place in Lhotsky's quartet being filled by 
Antonin Fingerland (A. 1882), who in turn 
was succeeded in 1925 by Franliiek Pour 
(1879-1938). 

The quartet was permanently fixed in 
Prague, from which centre frequent tours 
were made in Europe. ICngland was visited 
in 1913 and 1923. On Lhotsky's death the 
quartet disbanded after a career of twenty- 
nine years, and its three surviving members 
(Prochazka, Moravrc and Pour) were called 
to professorships al the Conservatories of 
Brno and Prague respectively. In 1948 
Moravcc was appointed to a professorship at 
the Prague Academy of Musical Arts, hut he 
retired in 1951. c. L. 

SEVClK, Otakar (A. I I ora?.Jovicc, 22 Mar. 
1852: d. Pisek, 18 Jan. 1934). 

Czech violinist and teacher. Having re¬ 
ceived his elementary training from his father, 
he was educated under Bennewitz at the 
Prague Conservatory from 1O6G to 1870. In 
the next years he worked as loader in the 
orchestras of Salzburg and Vienna, also 
appearing as a recitalist in Prague, Vienna 
and elsewhere. In 1875 he became professor 
of violin playing at the Imperial Music School 
of Kiev. He remained in Russia until 1892, 
when he accepted the professorship at the 
Prague Conservatory, which he held for 
fourteen years. During this period he began 
to be appreciated in the world at large as an 
excellent teacher, when some of his pupils, 
particularly Kubelik, Kocian and Marie Hall, 
proved the effectiveness of his system of train¬ 
ing by the brilliance of their performances. 
Because of long-standing eye trouble he had to 
give up his activity as a soloist and concen¬ 
trated entirely on pedagogics. In 1918-19 
he taught the violin at the Akadcmic fiir 
Musik und darstellende Kunst in Vienna, and 
from 1919 to 1924 he was on the staff of the 
Prague Master School; hut from 1907 he 
lived ami worked chiefly at Pisek (southern 
Bohemia). 

Pisek was the centre from which Scvfik not 
only filled his duties in Vienna and Prague, 
but also undertook large tours overseas to 
propagate his method of teaching in the 
U.S.A. (Ithaca, 1920-21 ; Chicago, New 
York. 1924. and again in 1931-32) and in 
I.ondon (1932). And to Pisek numberless 
pupils flocked from all over the world, par¬ 
ticularly from England and America, to 
receive their final training both in playing 
and teaching under Srvdik’s guidance. During 
the whole of his teaching activity Scviik 
educated nearly 5000 violinists. Besides those 
mentioned above there were, e.g., Z. Balo- 
kovic, S. Culbertson, M. E. Dcvar, S. Four- 
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Method III. 
Method IV, 


Method l|. 


mann, Marjorie Hayward, Daisy Kennedy, 
Erica Morini, W. Schulze, M. dc Sicard, M. 
Zakharovich, Efrem Zitnbalist, etc. 

Seveik s method is based on the semitone 
system, wherein “the beginner experiences 
no difficulty in finding the intervals because 
all the stoppings are the same on each string, 
and this materially helps him in acquiring 
pure intonation ”, In this way the pupil is 
able to devote his whole attention to the hold¬ 
ing of the instrument and to the handling of 
the bow. Seviik’s system of training is em¬ 
bodied in a minutely elaborated * Method * 
consisting of four books. The following is a 
list of his printed works : 

* School of Violin Technique * (for ad- 

, < u Va V Ce r l S UpiU)> £P- 1 '4 Paris) . 

School of Mowing I cchnique \ Op. a 
'6 parts) 

40 Variation* f or violin solo. Op. 3. 

\'olm Method for the Beginners in the 

Semi-1 one Systems \ Op. 6 (7 parto Method I 
I reparalory Studies for the Shake and 
for Developing the Touch’. Op. 7 
(2 parts). 

‘ Changes of Position and Preparatory 
Scale Studies \ Op. 8. 

Preparatory Studies in Double Stop. 

Ping \ Op. 9. 

Bohemian Dances ’ <>olo violin). Op. 10. 

School of Intonation ’. Op. 11. 

’ n°!:. 0 . f , ,r c,p ;r ,ion r ? r ,h< v ' o,i ** °° - 'Mod* 

Bam . Op. 16 (a parts). 

AnalyncaKStudies for Krculter's Caprices ’. Op. a6 

Keviyons anti editions of violin Concertos (W.eniaw.ki 
» mi. . Brahms. I> ma.: Tchaikovsky. I) nu. 
Pagan,m. D ma. ; Mendelssohn, P. m..>! 

n v. O. 

” *ivot a d.lo ’ c O. $.. 

I.ife and Work *) (Prague. 19*8). 

™ E ™iV VORDS OF THE SAVIOUR 
ON THE CROSS, THE. A work by Haydn 
in seven slow movements for orchestra, com¬ 
missioned by the Cathedral Chapter of Cadiz 
in 1785 and performed there during Lent, 
wuh the “ Words ** read from the lectern 
and a sermon preached on them from the 
Pulpit- In 1787 the composer arranged the 
music lor string quartet and in 1797 lie per¬ 
formed it at Eiscnsiadt with a choral arrange¬ 
ment of the words. E „ 

: cw - 1 

SEVENTEENTH. See Organ Stops. 
SEVENTH. See Intervals. For Har¬ 
monic Seventh see Sound. See also Diminished 
Seventh. 

rfVWU* (Joseph Marie) Deodat dc 

, ^amt-Felix-de-Caraman. Lauraguais, 20 
July 1873; d. Corel, Pyrt-tiecs-Orirntales. 24 
Mar. 1921). 

French composer. He came of an old 
Languedoc family and was the son of a 
painter. He first studied sol/ege and harinonv 
at the Conservatory of Toulouse and in 1896 
went to Paris, where he entered the Schola 
v.antorum. studying counterpoint with Ma- 
gnard and composition with d imly until 1907. 

A concert of his own works had already !x-cn 


given by Blanche Selva, Mary Pironnay and 
Ricardo \ mcs. Highly gifted and profoundly 
musical, possessing the sense of colour and 
life he was one of the most original musicians 
of his generation. His premature death was a 
great loss to the musical art of his country. 
His artistic personality affirms itself in striking 
fashion, particularly in his pianoforte works; 
but his songs too arc remarkable and attractive 
for the quality of their musical expression, 
tor the stage he wrote 4 Lc Cmur du moulin a 
|M»cm in two acts, which was produced at the 
Paris Opcra-Coiniquc in 1909, but had only 
fourteen performances, incidental music for 
four plays, and an unperformed and unpub¬ 
lished comic opera. l ie composed organ and 
chamber music, motets, many unpublished 
compositions, and harmonized a number of 
' Chansons ancicnncs \ His artistic tempera¬ 
ment somewhat resembled that of Charles 
Hordes. Slvcrac possessed a special aptitude 
for translating into music the atmosphere of 
nature in general, and especially that of his 
native country. He was the “ regional ” com¬ 
poser of the Languedoc. He lived the greater 
part of his life in the south of France and visited 
Paris, for which he had no taste, only pro¬ 
fessionally and as a member of the Committee 
of the Society Nationalc dc Musiquc. 

.Vvcrac left some unfinished works, among 
them an opera, * Lcs Antibel based on a 
novel by Emile Pouvillon, and an oratorio to 
be entitled * Mcditcrrantfc ’. 

m. l. p., adds. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Henry. Uion, ’ Dtfodat dc Stfverac ’ (Mu*. T. P July 
1919). 

Hill. Uurii.ncami , ’ Modern French Music * (New 
York. 1924). 

Kobvrt. \V. W’rioiit. * Deodat de S<verac ’ (M. & L., 

III. 1072. p. 130). 

Rovari. £., • Deodal dc Slverac ' (Rev. Mus., Oct. 
•921). 

St lva. Bi ANcur. • Denial dc Wvcrac ’ (Pari*. I93«>- .. 
StR*. OcrAVr. * Mu«icicn* francai* d'aujourd hui 
(Pari*, 1921). 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

• I.c Canir du moulin' (libretto by Maurice Magic). 

2 act* (1903-8). prod. Pari*. Op*ra-Comiquc, 0 !>«• 
1909. 

’ l.e» Princesses d'Hokifari \ vufft, 3 tf' b - b> 

J. Loin tier), not prod. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

• Lc Mirage ’. verse play by L. Damard, 1 act. pr^- 

Kuyan. 1905. . , 

’ lieliogabalc ’. tragedy by Emile Sicard. 3 act* and 
proloffue. ‘Let Deux Triomphe*’. by Charles Guw. 
prod. Bezier*. Arene*. 10 Aug. ic»*o. 

’ Magurlto *. hrif.me by Marguerite .Navarre. 3 a ‘“* 

prod. Pari*. Theatre dc Verdure. i*>« *- . . , 

’ Helene de Sparie *, prod. Pari*. Theatre du C.halelei. 

5 May 1912. 

CHURCH MUSIC 

• Sub luum ‘ (1889). 

' O Sahitaris * (1889). 

' Avc. verum corpu* * for 2 equal voice* (iB9»>- 


CHORAL MUSIC 

Chant de vacance* '. canon for 3 voice* '*upp. 
Mm, Nov. 1909). 
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ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symph. |»xm ‘ Nymphet au crtpuscule * (1901). 
Symph. suite ‘ Didon ct £n*c *. after Virgil (I 9 ° 3 >* 

* Triptyque ’ on a poem by L. Le Cardonnel {1909)- 
Symph. poem ' Le* Crenouille* qui demandent un roi ’ 

(1910). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

* Serenade au clair dc lune' for llute. »t«r. stet & pf. 

0893 ). 

Quintet, E ma., for 2 vn*., viola, cello & pf. (1808). 
'Lea Muse* lylveitrea ', mite for double jtet It pf. (190B . 
' Le Parc aux ccrf* ', suite for oboe, »)«. 5»el ft pf. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 

' A Iravrrs champs10 small pieces (1890). 

’ Petite Suite ', E mi. (i8<tv- 

* Impromptu \ CS mi. (1896). 

• Le Chant de la terre : poeme glorgiquc * 1 1900 ) 

Prologue. 

1. le Labour. 

•.«. Le* Scmaille*. 

Intermezzo: Conte a la veil lee. 

3. La Grtlc. 

t l ,e« Moioon*. 
pilo-jue: Le Jour de noce. 

’ En Languedoc ', suite (iqo.|i 
1. Vers le ma* en Btr. 
a. Sur I'eiang le t*>ir. 

3. A chev.il dans la prairie. 

.». Coin de rimeliere au printempt. 

I.e Jour de la foire au ina«. 

■ Peppermint-Get ’, wall/ <1907). 

' l|aicneuses au toleil: etude putoreuiue * 

‘ IWk'ic sur la mon de Paul (•auguiii (1908). 

' La Nymphe #mue, 011 Le I .nine indi*cret * (19091. 

* CerdaA*: ipiatre etude* pi Moresques ’ «1910) 

1. En Tartane. 

•i. Le* Fite*. 

3 . Minilrier* et elaneme*. 
j. Le Rctour de* mulcurrs. 

' En vacante*: allium de petite* piece* romanlique* ' 

(■pin). 

* Sou* le* laurier* rose* 1 ( 1919). 


PIANOFORTE DUET 

' Le Soldat de plomb: histoire vraie en trots ricit* ' 

(1005) 

1. Serenade interrompue. 
a. Qual' jour* de bolte. 

3. Delili nuptial. 

ORGAN MUSIC 
Suite, E ma. ( 1899 ) 

1. Prilude. 

a. Choral. 

3. I antanie pastorale. 

|. Finale. 

Album of a | piece* for organ or harmonium 11901). 

SONGS 

• I.C* Con ’ fP. Rey) (1898). 

L>- Chewier ' (Key) ' iBini. 

' L'I .veil de P.ique* * (I mile Yerhaeren) (1899). 

' l.'lnfidele ’ (M auri-e Maeterlinck) (1900). 

’ La Chanson de lllaisine ' (Maurice Mag re) (19m). 

' Le «tel c*t. par-deou* le toil ’ (Paul Verlaine) 19011. 

Un Rive’ (lalc.ir Allan Poe) (1902). 

' Temps dr nciee ' (II. Gauthier-V illar*) 1901 1 . 

\ r.iulie dan* la n 1 1 . 

• Pliili*', madrigal (anon., sStli cent.) (1908). 

' le* Amour* ’, 3 |x>em* Pierre de Kontard) (19091. 

' Chanson de la nuit durable ' Mmc E*pina*se Yauvert) 
G 9 "*'- 

• Mors d'Ocritania *. 3 poems in the Langue d’Oc 

(P. P.Mieu) (101m. 

‘ Deux Mch-lies en Langue d’Oc " Vabre) (1910). 

Also arrangements of old French song* and folksong*. 

SEVERI, Francesco b. IVrugia, ?; J. 
Rome, 23 Dec. 1630). 

Italian male soprano singer and composer. 
He was a soprano in the papal chapel in Rome 
from 31 Dec. 1613 until his death. He was 
buried at the Church of Santa Maria in 
Aracaeli. In 1615 hr published a set of'Salmi 
passaggiati per tuttc Ic voci ndla maniera cite 


si cantano in Koina supra i falsi bordoni di 
tutti i tuoni ccclesiaslici . . . \ Here he says 
he is a pupil of Ottavio Catalani, and the 
preface throws some useful light on the per¬ 
formance of such music at that time. The 
music itself tends to be rather dry, largely as a 
result of the excessive ornamentation that was 
a feature of such work, notably in Rome. 

Scveri also issued in 162b a book of'Arie' 
for 1-3 voices, whirl), though one of the most 
voluminous, is not among the most interesting 
song collections of the time. 1 He also has a 
few items in various collected works of the 
period. s. p. (ii). 

Severn, Joseph. Su N'uV'llo (1, friendship/. 

SEVERN, Thomas Henry (/>. London, 
j Nov. idol ; J. Ixmdon, 13 Apr. 1881). 

English condut tor and composer, lie was 
a brother of Joseph Severn tin- painter, the 
intimate friend of Keats, Leigh Hunt. etc. 
After many diflic ullic* he became manager of 
Tarn's tnu*ic business at 72 Lombard Street. 
II*- was the lir't condur lor of the City of Lon¬ 
don Classical Harmonists, Marled in 1831. 
Virtually *elf-taught, lie derived hi* knowledge 
of music from study of the scores of the great 
masters and from practice. 

Severn was the com|>oser of an opera and 
of variou* song* which were very popular in 
their time, a cantata, * I'he Spirit of the Shell’, 
two settings of the Te Drum, etc. etc. 

Scvignf, Mine de. Sit Barraud t Letter*, voire 

SEVILLANA. Ste Folk Mi sic : Spanish. 

SEWELL, W. B. Set Bradford. 

S«serin, Charles Augustin Bexompierre. Ste 

Boifldru (2 libv J. 

SEXT (Lat. Officium ( ttl oiatio ) ad hot am 
ttxlam ; ad sexlam). The last hut one of the 
"Lesser Hours" in the Roman Breviary. 

I he plainsong music for Scxt will he found in 
the Antiphonal. \v. $. r. 

SEXTET 2 (Fr. ttxluor-, Ger. Sextetr, Ital. 

A coni|Mi*ition for six instruments or 
voices. 1 hr instrumental sextet for strings 
alone or for strings and wind or pianoforte is 
apt to encroach somewhat upon the domain 
of the small orchestra. If the string quartet 
is the ideal combination for concerted solo 
playing, it follows that the addition of parts 
tend* to defeat its object, for the car cannot 
take in more than a certain amount of multi¬ 
plicity of detail, while masses of rich tone- 
colour. whether the writing is polyphonic or 
harmonic in its main outline, take one beyond 
the medium. Nevertheless, Brahms's sextets 
f>r two violins, two violas and two cellos are 
notable examples, both of the form and of his 
own style. String sextets have also been 
written by Dvorak. Goosscns (three violins, 
viola and two cellos', Holbrooke, Reger, 

1 Srvrral canzonets from this book arc reproduced in 
O. Chilooui. * Gan/onettc del *eirenio con la chilarra ’ 
Isiv. Mm. Ii.. X\ I. 1909. pp. 847-62). 

! Hie form ** *c*tet ** is now ob*olele. 
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Schoenberg, Tchaikovsky and others. Haydns 
** Echo ” Sextet is for four violins and two 
cellos. 

Other combinations have been employed: 
Beethoven’s Op. 81 b is for strings and two 
horns 1 and his Op. 71 is for clarinets, horns 
and bassoons. 2 Holbrooke wrote for piano¬ 
forte and wind and for pianoforte and strings, 
including double bass, and there is a pianoforte 
and wind Sextet by Thuillc and a similar work 
by Pijper. 

Vocal sextets occur in operas where the 
situation makes them possible. In the older 
operas the concerted finales arc often found 
to be built up upon the vocal combination 
of the characters, that at the close of * Don 
Giovanni ’ being especially noteworthy, having 
at one time been regularly omitted, the 19th- 
century fashion being to ignore the fact that 
Mozart called the work a diamma gioeoso. The 
sextet in the middle of the second act of that 
work and that in the third act of * Figaro ’ 
are high-lights even in these unsurpassable 
masterpieces: they show to perfection the 
composer's genius for combining dramatic 
force, characterization of individual parts 
and musical invention of the utmost beauty 
and eloquence. n. c. o., adds. 

.W nlw Clmmlirr Music. 

SEXTOLET (Fr. sextolet ; Ger. Sexlole; 
Ital. seslina). A group of six notes of equal 
length, played in the time of four ordinary 
notes of the same species. To distinguish 
them from regular notes of like form the 
number f> is placed above or below the group. 
The true sexlolet is formed from a triplet, by- 
dividing each note into two, thus giving six 
notes, the first of which alone is accented : 
but there is also a similar group of six notes, 
far more frequently used than the real sextolct. 
in which a slight accent is given to the fourth 
note as well as the first. This group, which 
really consists of two triplets, is properly 
known as the double triplet, and should be 
marked with the figure 3 over the second and 
fifth notes, though it is frequently marked 
with f> and called a sextolct. The difference 
is well shown in the following two extracts 
from the Largo of Beethoven's Concerto in 
C major, Op. 15 : 



1 A 1st horn pari i* in exigence, on which Beethoven 
has written 6tct of mine. God knows where the other 
parts are. 

' ,n a leUer of 8 Aur. 1809 Beethoven writes: “ One 

dndc “g'hf "I a " d n °' ° n,y ,ha ‘- bu * "rillm «* a 


To ensure correct accentuation such pas¬ 
sages arc better grouped thus: 

FTFTH RTFR 

F. T. 

SEXTUS (Lat., also pars sexta, sextuplum ; 
Eng. the sixth voice, or part). In the partbooks 
of the 15th and 16th centuries four voices only 
were, as a general rule, mentioned by name, 
the cantus, alius, tenor and bassus. When a 
fifth voice was needed, it was called quintas, 
or pars quinta, and corresponded exactly in 
compass with one of the first four. When yet 
another voice was added, it was called srxtus, 
or pars sexla, and corresponded in compass 
with another original voice-part. The extra 
part, therefore, represented sometimes an 
additional treble, sometimes an alto, some¬ 
times a tenor and sometimes a bass, and it 
always corresponded in compass with some 
other part in equal importance with itself. 

w. s. R. 

SEYFRIED, Ignaz (Xaver), (Ritter von) 

(b. Vienna, 15 Aug. 1776; d. Vienna, 27 
Aug. 1841). 

Austrian conductor, teacher and composer. 
He was originally intended for the law, but 
his talent for music was so decided that, en¬ 
couraged by Winter, he determined to become 
a professional musician. In this his intimacy 
with Mozart and subsequent acquaintance 
with Beethoven were of much use. Mis 
teachers were Kozeluh for the pianoforte and 
organ, and Haydn for theory. In 1797 hr 
l»ecamc joint conductor of Schikancdrr's 
theatre (*• aufdcr Wicden ”) with HcnneberR. 
a post he retained in the new theatre (" an der 
Wien ”) from its opening in 1801 till 1826. 
The first work he produced there was ' Der 
Fricdc, odcr Die Prufung der Herzen \ on 
11 May 1797, which was followed on 15 July 
by a setting of Schikancder’s comic opera 
* Der Lowcnbrunnen ’. A grand opera, ' Drr 
Wunderrnann am Khcinfall ’ (1799), brought 
him a very- complimentary letter from Haydn. 
These were succeeded by innumerable operas 
great and small, operettas, SingspieU, music 
for melodramas, plays (including some by 
Schiller and Grillparzer), ballets and panto¬ 
mimes. 

Especially successful were Scyfricd's biblical 
dramas, ‘Saul, Konig von Israel’ (i8'o), 
‘Abraham’ (1817). 4 Salom.ia und ihre 
Sohnc’ (1818) and ‘Noah’ (1819). 'I»><' 

music for ‘ Ahasvcrus ’ (1823) he arranged 
from pianoforte pieces by Mozart and the 
favourite Singspitl 4 Die Ochscnmcnucttc 
(1823) (an adaptation of Hoffman’s vaude¬ 
ville 4 1 -c Menuet du bmuf, ou L'ne Le^on 
dc Haydn ’) was similarly a pasticcio from 
Haydn's works. His church music, widely 
known and partly printed, included man> 
Masses and Requiems, motets, offertories. 
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graduals, a ‘ Libera ’ for men’s voices com¬ 
posed for Beethoven’s funeral, etc. 

Scyfried also contributed articles to Schil¬ 
ling’s 4 Universal Lexicon dcr Tonkunst 
Schumann’s 'Ncuc Zeitschrift fur Musik the 
‘Leipzigcr allgemeine Zeitung’ and ‘Cacilia’, 
besides editing Albrechtsbcrgcr’s complete 
works — tlic * Gcncralbass-Schule ’, * Com- 
positionslehrc ’ and a supplement in three 
volumes on playing from score (Haslingcr) 
— and Beethoven’s studies in counterpoint 
(1832). Nottcbohm's critical investigations 
reduced this last work to its proper value. 

Scyfried was elected an honorary or a 
corresponding member of innumerable musical 
societies in Austria and abroad. Ilis pupils 
were numerous, but included few musicians 
of special distinction. Walther von Goethe 
was among them as an amateur, and among 
the last was Suppe. Ilis closing years were 
saddened by misfortune. He was buried in 
the Wahring cemetery, near Beethoven and 
Schubert. c. r. p. 

S<t alio Ox Minuet <ffa>tlti pa\li«io>. Sirsnuvrr 
(cullab. in in. lor play* ; .,n. of ’ R.m hut PumprrnKLel '1. 

SEYMER, (John) William (6. Stockholm, 
21 Aug. 1890). 

Swedish composer and critic, lie is of 
English extraction on his mother’s side, lie 
studied composition and counterpoint with 
Harald Fryklof in Stockholm and travelled 
lor study purposes in Germany in 1911 and 
England in 1912. He was music critic of 
•Svcnska Dagbladct ’ in 1917-23 and • Nya 
D.ighgi Allchanda ’ in 1923-44. 

His compositions include a .Sinfonietta : an 
Overture, Op. 3. and three Suites lor full 
orchestra; works for small orchestra and for 
strings; two violin sonatas; a pianoforte Trio 
in I) minor; a Suite for clarinet and piano¬ 
forte ; pianoforte music and songs. 

Among his many literary publications are 
‘ I’yra nyromantiker: B. Beckman. S. von 
Koch, II. Fryklof. K. Hakanson ' (S.T.M., 

1 9 - 1 1): ‘ En Bach i svrnsk vadmalsdrakt ’ (in 
‘ Musikmanniskor ’) (Uppsala. 1943), pp . 

k. n. 

SF. Sir Sforzando. 

SFOGATO (Ital.-vaporous, evaporated . 
A word used in rare instances by Chopin (as 
in the ‘ Barcarole ’) in certain <»r those little 
cadenzas and ornaments that lie is so fond of 
using, to indicate what may be called his own 
peculiar touch, a delicate and, as it were, 
ethereal tone, which can lx- produced on!\ 
upon the pianoforte, and then onlv by skilful 
performers. A *• Soprano sfogato ” is a thin, 
acute voice of a somewhat veiled quality. 

SFORZANDO (sforzato) (l/al. forced, 
reinforced). A direction usually found in its 
abbreviated form »/, f- or s/ Z referring to 
single notes or groups of notes which arc to be 


especially emphasized. It is nearly equivalent 
to the accent >, but is less apt to be overlooked 
in performance, and is therefore used for 
preference in important passages. 

j. a. f.-m. 

SFUMATO (It., dissolved, blended, 
stumped). A direction indicating that a 
passage is to be played in an indeterminate 
way. Debussy's “ estompe" is a French 
equivalent. 

SCAMBATI, Giovanni (b. Rome, 28 May 
1841 ; d. Rome, 14 Dec. 1914). 

Italian pianist and composer. His mother, 
an Englishwoman, was the daughter of Joseph 
Gott the sculptor, a native of London, who 
had for many years practised his art in Rome. 
Giovanni was intended for his father’s pro- 
fession, that of an advocate, and lie would have 
been educated with that view but lor his strong 
turn for music. He look hi* first lessons in 
pianoforte playing at the age of five from 
Amerigo Barbieri, author of a treatise on har¬ 
mony, who used to pride hiniM If on the fact 
that his own teacher had Ijocii a pupil of 
Clementi. From the age of six the hoy often 
played in public, sang contralto in «hurch, 
conducted small orchestras and was known as 
the author of several sacred pieces. After his 
father’s death in 1849 Giovanni's mother 
migrated with her two children to Trcvi in 
Umbria, where she married again. Here his 
lessons, supplemented by a course of harmony, 
were continued under Xatalucci, a former 
pupil of Zingarelli at the Conservatory of 
Naples. In i860 he settled in Rome and soon 
ime famous for i»i« playing, and foi the 
classical character ol his programmes. His 
favourite composers were Beethoven, Chopin 
and Schumann, and he was an excellent inter¬ 
preter of the fugues of Bach and Handel. 
Shortly after this he was on the point of going 
to Germany to study when Liszt arrived in 
Rome. With him Sgambati studied long and 
dihgentlv. He soon began to give orchestral 
concerts in the Galleria Dantcsca, which, as 
the Sala Dante, was for many years the only 
concert-hall in Rome. There, under Sgam¬ 
bati s direction, the symphonies and concertos 
of the German masters, until then unknown 
in the papal city, at length found a hearing. 
Beethoven's " Eroica " was introduced to tlie 
Roman public and the E> major Concerto was 
played to them by Sgambati for the first time. 

At the same time Sgambati was busy with 
his compositions. In 1864 he wrote a string 
Quartet, in 1866 a pianoforte Quintet (F 
minor. Op. 4), an overture for full orchestra to 
Cossa s ' Cola di Rienzi *, together with other 
works, and in the same year he conducted 
Liszt’s * Dante Symphony ’ (26 Feb.) with 
great success and credit to himself. 

In company with Liszt he visited Germanv 
in 18G9 and at Munich heard Wagner’s music 
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for the first time. At tiic orchestral concerts he 
conducted at the German embassy in Rome 
many of his own works were first heard. Here 
also, in 1876, he made the acquaintance of 
Wagner, in whose honour the ambassador one 
evening gave a concert consisting entirely of 
Sgambati’s compositions, including two piano¬ 
forte Quintets and several songs. Wagner, 
much surprised to find in Rome a composer 
who made music of this kind, expressed a wish 
to hear it again and wrote to the publishing 
house of Schott, advising them to purchase 
Sgambati's works. The firm then published 
the two Quintets, as well as a Prelude and 
Fugue for pianoforte (Op. 6). 

Encouraged by this well-merited recognition 
Sgambati wrote a Festival Overture and a 
Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra. His 
first Symphony was produced at a concert in 
the Sala Dante early in 1881 and repealed on 

M* ar - of that year at the Quirinal. being the 
first work of the kind ever given at the Italian 
court, in the presence of King Humbert and 
Queen Marghcrita, to whom it was dedicated. 
In 1882 Sgambati paid his first visit to England 
and played his pianoforte Concerto at the 
Philharmonic concert of 11 May. His Sym¬ 
phony was given at the Crystal Palace on to 
June under the composer's direction. 

His string Quartet in D* major, printed 
about this time, is one of the works by which 
Sgambati is best known. First plnvcd in 
London by the Knciscl Quartet of Boston, it 
was afterwards included by Joachim and 
Piatti, with his second pianoforte Quintet, in 
the repertory of the Popular Concerts, and 
eventually attained wide popularity through¬ 
out Europe. Two years later (1884) Sgambati 
conducted the Symphony in Paris, where he 
had been invited as representative of Italy at 
the international concerts given in the Troca- 
dcro. In 1886 he was named one of the five 
corresponding members of the French Institute 
i<> till the place vacated by Liszt’s death. In 
1887 he was invited to conduct his second 
Symphony, in Et> major (written in 1883), and 
to perform his first Quintet at the great musi¬ 
cal festival ol the Tonkunstlcr-Yersammlung 
at Cologne. 

In the same year he wrote, in honour of the 
wedding of the Duke of Aosta, an * Epitalamin 
sinfonico which takes the form of a suite, 
though considerably more developed than is 
usually the case in compositions so descril>ed. 
After its production at Turin the author con¬ 
ducted performances of the work at Milan and 
Rome, and brought it to London on the occa¬ 
sion of his second visit in 1891, when it was 
given at a Philharmonic eonrert. During the 
same season he gave a concert of his own com¬ 
positions at Princes’Hall and was commanded 
to Windsor, where he played before Queen 
V ictoria. One of the most memorable jour¬ 


neys made by Sgambati to foreign countries 
included a visit to Russia in the autumn of 
« 9 <> 3 - Received with enthusiasm, he gave 
concerts, consisting chiefly of his own works, 
at St. Petersburg, Moscow and other places in 
northern Europe, with conspicuous success. 

He wrote a * Mcssa da Requiem ’ for chorus, 
baritone solo and orchestra, which was pro¬ 
duced in London at the Pantheon on 17 Jan. 
1896 and several times repeated.' It was also 
given at Cologne in Nov. 1906, in the com¬ 
poser’s presence, and at Mainz in Mar. 1907. 

I he Requiem is a fine piece of religious writ¬ 
ing, in strict conformity with the spirit of the 
sacred text, modern without extravagance of 
any kind, and its themes arc well developed, 
though not so diffusely as to render it unsuit¬ 
able for performance on liturgical occasions. 

Sgambati devoted the energies of his best 
years to teaching and must he considered the 
founder, with his colleague Pinclli, of the Liceo 
Musicalc in connection with the Accadcmia di 
Santa Cecilia in Rome. Beginning with a free 
class for the pianoforte in 1869 he persevered in 
giving instruction of the soundest description. 

His success as a writer for the pianoforte was 
due to his rare knowledge of its resources, to 
his facility in producing required cflects with 
the simplest means, to his complete command 
of harmonic combinations of the subtlest kind 
and to the exquisite finish given to even the 
hast of his inspirations. With Sgambati device 
is rarely evident. His figures of accompani¬ 
ment arc as spontaneous as the melodies they 
sustain. Certain of his minor compositions, 
such as the beautiful Intermezzo in Op. 16 and 
certain numbers in his ‘ Pieces lyriqucs ’ and 
in his ‘Melodies po^liques’, may be cited as 
reaching a level which in little descriptive 
pieces of the kind has rarely been surpassed. 

His more important pianoforte pieces, his 
chamber music and his orchestral writings, 
taken together, place him at the head of those 
Italian musicians of the latter part of the i<|th 
century who, not writing for the stage, have 
moulded their work on classic models. 

His native city owes him a lasting debt as 
its apostle of classical music, as teacher, per¬ 
former and director. His cflorts did not go 
unrecognized in high places. His influence was 
felt and appreciated at the Italian court, where 
he was appointed pianist and director of 
Queen Margherita's quintet and named, by 
rnotu f/roffrio of King Victor Emmanuel III «• 
1903, Commcndatorc of the Order of os. 
Maurice and Lazarus. 

The following is a list of Sgambati s works: 

CHURCH MUSIC 

Motet ' Versa «t in lurtum evthara . mea ' 'for r baritone. 

orean & stc».. Op. 27 da'" inel. in «P- 3 ® ■■ ... 

• Mott da Requiem * for baritone, orch. & orcan « 

< >p. 38 (<■ 18 95). _ _ __ 

' Officially adopted in I tab for ro\..l funerals- 
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ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Overture to Cou*'i * Col* di Riemi * (1866). 

Festival Overture (unpublished) (r. 1879). 

Symphony No. 1, 1) mi.. Op. 11. 

• I e Drum laudamm \ andante for »Ir*. A orvan. 

Op. ao. 

' Tc Deunt laudamuv ' arr. for full orch.. Op. at. 
Symphony No. j, E mi. (uupubhvhcd) <i88j). 

• Epitalamio sinfonico’ (unpublithrd) (1883). 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 

Concerto, C mi.. Op. to (r. 1878). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

I'f. Quintet, F mi.. Op. 4 iiltoo). 

Pf. Quintet, B? nia.. Op. 5. 

SlruiK Quartet. I>7 ma.. Op. 17 (188a). 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

* Condolicra *, Op. a a. 

* Due pezzi.' 

PIANOFORTE WORKS 

* N’olturno Op. 3. 

Prelude and Fugue, F.j ma.. Op. 6. 
a Studies, Op. 7 
1. Dj ma. 
a. FS mi. 

‘ Fogli volanti *, H picrev, Op. U. 

Gavotte, Op. 9. 

■ Quattro pr/zi Op. 13 
1. Prcludio. 
a. Veccliiu minurtto. 

•j. Xenia. 

4. Toccata. 

* Tre nolturni *, Op. 15. 

Suite, Op. 16 

1. Prelude, 
a. Valse. 

3. Air. 

4. Iiitrrmmo. 

3. Etude mei<xlii|ue. 

’ Cinque notturni \ On. jp 
; Sei notiurni ', Op. ab. 

Diiu/c Melodies puelM|ues ’, Op. .>9. 

* I re |iei<i Op. 4a. 

Romania sen/a parolr.' 

’ Six Pieces lyriques.* 

ORGAN Ml MC 

* Bencli/ione nu/iale ', Op. aj. 

SONGS 

Album «f 3 ioiibs, Op. 1. 

Album of 10 sours. Op. a. 

' Quattro canti italiam *, Op. 14. 

* Pauillora *. Op. 17. 

4 • Melodic litis he *. Op. a%. 

' Quaitro mrludieOp. .rt. 

' I out lias Op. jo. 

‘ Srrrnala.' 

' Hallata * lor leiior. 

‘ Stornelli tosrani.* 

Gavotte chantsie, ' II faut aimer ’. 

La mia Stella.’ 

* Meloslie lirishc ' (3 sours and a dueti. 
a Sona> 

l. Kior di siejie. 
a. Fuori sli porta. 


TRANSCRIPTIONS 

Chopin. * Can/one liluana * lor pf. 

Gluck, * Meloslie dell' Orfeo' fo- pf. 

Liszt, * |)ie Islcalr ' for pf. duet. 

' Separaiione ', olsl Italian foiksone, for voice & pf. 

o., adds. 11. a. \v., rev. 


Casili.v Ah*.do. Giovanni Sgamfeni 
M. & I... \ I. i«»z5. p. 304). 

\ olhacii, Fmi/. ' Giovanni Sirambaii: Kaiatoa .eine 
haupt vie hi ichsten Werke bis auf die Xeuzeit ver 
vollsund.st, mil ausfuhrlis lien Erlauterunren 

Main/" i9l3) AUffUhlU "' {Cn " n ' 1 C "‘" l 
Sir alia Arrangement of Gluck . 


SHABITU (Imlruinrnl). See Bauylonian 

Music. 

SHACKLOCK, Constance (A. Sherwood, 
Nouingham, 16 Apr. 1913). 

Lnglish mezzo-soprano singer. She had 
her lirsi singing-lessons at Nouingham, where 
she made her lirsi public appearance ai local 
concerts and with the Nouingham Operatic 
Society as a contralto. In her early twenties 
she studied lor four years ai the K.A.M. in 
launioii, whe re she- took a nunilx r of priz<-s 
and the I..K.A.M. and hon. A.K.A.M.degrees. 
In 19j4 she Ixcame a professional singe r and 
began a career as an oratorio singer and 
recitalist, and two years later she was engaged 
to join the newly formed English opera com¬ 
pany at Covent Garden Theatre in London. 
Afier gaining experience in small parts, such 
as the T hird Lady in * I he Magic Flute ' and 
Annina in * Koscnkavaliershe advanced to 
such parts a> Carmen and Azucena, which 
established her as a mezzo-soprano rather 
than a contralto. In Fob, 1948 she sang 
Branganc 10 the Isolde of Kirsten Flagsiad, 
with much success as an actress, but with 
singing still marred by unsteady production, 

.1 fault of which site was slow to rid herself. 
Meanwhile, later in 1948, she appeared a. 
Octavian in * Koscnkavalier', where tanhleni 
•' hardly required and where her excellent 
declamation and acting, together with a con¬ 
vincingly boyish appearance, made an admir¬ 
able performance. By 193.' her Branganc 
hud so much improved that her interpretation 
• •I the part was among the hevt within the 
memory of those well advanced in middle age. 

1 It acting was convincing and without .• 

trace of operatic mannerisms, while the vocal 
production was found to have become almost 
entirely purged of any libulo. 

Constance Shackloek has appeared in 
operatic performances and broadcasts in 
Holland and in 1953 was a guest artist with 
the \ irnna Slate Opera. t. », 

Shad well. Thorn*.. S.. Balmier I.. 'Koval 
M.r,d.e,de« '41 c...|H n * in. lor.. Barn Ml..* Lane*- 
vbire Uiubev . m. f,.,). Bail.. nd.a ref. lo). Draclii 
«». It.. Irmpra |adapt.) 4 * I’tvtlic \ incid. in.), 
larle. •. m. lor 2 plays). I ..rsrr (* \ iriuoto sour fort. 
Han James, tone lor * l empe.i ' adapi.i. Kim; R.. 

Amoccus llioocir . in, id. in.; * Si. Cecilia Ode*), 
laxke < l.yche . in. id. in.; ' Tempevl ' (adapt.), 
instrumental ».). Moreau (* Psyche *. i„«,d. m.t. 
loi„ll 4. iimhI. m. for 1 |'la><: 1 ode). Smith (R. i. 
■ncHJ. m. fo, , play*). Mavi’int 4. von** for 1 Epsom 
U.ll. >. Turner (\\.. songi for 4 Libertine'). 

SHAFIR, Shulainirh 1 b. Odessa, 1 May 
•9-3)- 

Russian pianist. She had her first music 
lessons at the age of eight and studied privately 
w ith David Sc her in Palestine, with Artur 
Schnabel in Italy and with George Woodhousc- 
and Solomon in London. W lien she was 
eleven years old she gave her first public con¬ 
cert and a year later she went to Lngland. She 
made her first appearance with orchestra in 
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1936 and in 1941 she made her debut at the 
Royal Albert Hall. She has since given fre¬ 
quent concerts both in London and in the 
provinces, playing with all the leading con¬ 
ductors and orchestras in Great Britain. She 
has also broadcast frequently and appeared on 
television. Her tone is clear and unforced and 
her technique is extremely thorough, without 
dominating her musical appreciation of the 
works she plays. Her repertory is varied, but 
she is a specialist in Beethoven. m. k. \v. 

SHAKE (TRILL). See Ornaments, B (i-iv); 
1 ) (vi) ; S (i), (iii). 

SHARED BEAT. See Ornaments, B (iii); 
D (i) (c). 

SHAKED CADENT. See Ornaments. I) (iv). 

SHAKED ELEVATION. See Ornaments, 

D (iv). 

SHAKESPEARE, William (A. London 
|Croydon], 16 June 1B49; </. London, 1 Nov. 
*93'). 

English singer, pianist, teacher and com¬ 
poser. At the age of thirteen he was appointed 
organist at the church where formerly he had 
attracted attention in the choir. In 1862 he 
began a three years' course of study of har¬ 
mony and counterpoint under Molique; but 
after that master's death, having in 1866 gained 
the King's Scholarship at the R.A.M., he con¬ 
tinued his studies there for live years under 
Slerndalc Bennett. While at the R AM. he 
produced and performed at the students' 
concerts a pianoforte Sonata, a pianoforte 
1 rio, a Capriccio for pianoforte and orchestra 
and a pianoforte Concerto; he also attracted 
some notice as a solo player. 

He was elected Mendelssohn Scholar in 
1871, for composition and pianoforte playing, 
and in accordance with the Committee's wish 
entered the Conservatory at Leipzig. There, 
under the instruction of the director. Carl 
Rcineckc, he produced and conducted in the 
(•ewandhaus a Symphony in C minor. I laving 
discovered himsell to be the possessor of a tenor 
voice, he was sent by the Mendelssohn Scholar¬ 
ship Committee to study singing with Lainperti 
at Milan, and there remained for two and a 
hall years. But though singing was his chief 
pursuit, he did not neglect composition, and 
while in Italy wrote two overtures, two string 
quartets and other works. 

In 1875 he returned to England and entered 
upon the career of a concert and oratorio 
singer. He was appointed in 1878 professor of 
singing and in 1880 conductor of the concerts 
at the R.A.M. 'Ehis latter office he resigned in 
1886, but as a teacher of singing both at the 
R.A.M. and privately he long enjoyed a wide 
reputation. In 1924 he published ‘ Plain 
Words on Singing ’. j. c. c. 

Shakespeare, William. 

11 A !‘ S " cl1 Uc,,/ V *' Horrec (incid. m. . 

I.mley (1, sonv). 


4 Antony and Cleopatra.’ Set Bishop (H., 
incid. m.). Gurlitt (M., Symphony). Indy (overture), 
Jacobson (incid. m.). Klenovsky (N. S., do.). Levey 
(3. do.). Madctoja (do.). Porter (Q., do.). Rubimiein 
(1, overture). Rudmcki (incid. m.). Schmitt (F.. 
incid. m. (Gidc irons.)). Schubert (song). Smyth (E., 
overture). Thomson (V., incid. m.). YVissmcr (symph. 
suite). 

* As You Like It.’ See Arne (1, songs). Barbour 
'incid. m.). Benda (2, 7 songs). Bishop (H., incid. m.). 
Bliss (do.). Carpenter (‘Seven Ages’, orch. suite). 
C-astelnuovo-1 edesco (4 songs). Clifford (H., 4 sketches 
for Mgs.). Debussy (projected opera). Delius (’ll 
was a lover . song). Parkas (F., incid. m. & 3 songs). 
German (incid. m.). Gurney (song). Howells (song). 
Ka/asoglou (incid. m.). Lucas (Cl., overture). Mocran 
C Under the greenwood tree ’, partsong ; 1 It was a 
loser’, song). Morley (‘It was a lover’, song), 

I ainc (overture). Parker (H., 4 Blow, blow ’, partsong). 
Parry (H., do.. ’Under the greenwood tree’, songs). 

I forson (overture). Pone (incid. m.). Quiller (incid. 
in.; ‘What shall he have?’, chorus; 3 songs). Riclz 
(J.. incid. m.). Rogowski (do.). Ruhhra (song). 
Stevens (R.. glee). Sullivan (’ It was a lover ’, duet & 
chorus). Tavlor (Mr*. Torn, incid. m.). Thomas <R. II. 
overture). Toch (incid. in.). Vaughan Williams 
(partsong). Wagner (J. K.. overlurc). Walker (E.. 

1 partsong, 1 song). Warlock (song). YVclzIcr (incid. 
*».>. Wood (K.. *ong). /.ilcher (incid. m.). 

‘ Comedy of Errors, The.’ See Bishop (H., incid. m.). 
Dibdin (1, songs). Fogg (overture). Goldschmidt (II., 
do.). Krejli (I., ‘Revolt at Ephesus*, opera). ( Pone 
(incid. m.». Shapnrin (do.). Storacc (S., * Equivoci 
opera). /il«hor (incid. in.). 

‘ Corsolanus.' See Bacvcns (opera). Cooke (T. S., 
incid. in.). Holler (radio play). Lux (scenes for voice* 

& orch.). Mackenzie (incid. m.). Sodcrman (do.). 

* Cymbclinc.* Set Alpacrts (F.. incid. m.). 
Arne (l. songs). Aylwaid (1, songs). Bennett (C. J.. 
overture). Boyce xlirgc). Castelnuovo.Tcdcsco (a 
»ongs). Clark (II., incid. in.). Davies (H. W„ song). 
Dietrich (A., incid. m.). Lggrn (opera). Gerhard (K.. 
do.). Ilalas (* Fear no more ', song). Krcuuer (I, 

‘ Imoeeuc o|>era). Lamlxri (C., ‘ Dirge‘ for men • 
chorus & sig*.). Mi*sa (‘ Dinah o|sera). Party 
‘Fear no more', song). Quiller (a songs). Scliubcfl 
song). Hessen (incid. m.). Vaughan William* 
(partsong). Walker (F... do.). 

‘Hamlet.’ Set Albert (K., incid. m.). Andrirssen 
(3. do.). Bardi (do.). Berlioz (idea of opera, p. W>- 
‘ Mort d'OphClie ‘ (or chorus; Funeral March). Biiel 
(opera project, p. 730). Ulai her (ballet & sympli. poem). 
Borgsirom tdo.>. Bourgault Ducoudray (' Enlerrcmeni 
d'Ophehe ’. orch.). Brahms (» Ophelia song*'- 
Bridge Frank. ‘There is a willow*, impression lor 
orch.). Carey II.. incid. m.). Caru*o ( 1 ... Arnlcto1. 
opera(. Ca*telnuo\o Tedctco (2 songs). Clarke <»'•• 
iuckl. m.). Du I’uv (do.). Eaxdalc (do.), FacIc* 
do.). Faccio (‘ Amlelo opera). Ferrari «•.. 
m.). Gadc (N. overture). Gallcnberg ( A™ ,,lc ’ • 
ballet), German (svmph. poem). Ilamlct 'A. * , / 
opera). Haydn (incid. m.». Hemelirl (incid. tnj. 

I lew aril 1 unfinished opera). Midland <J. D., • ' " . 
show in.). Holly (incid. m.). Honegger (do.). J** 1 ''"' 
son («lo.. & dumlt-sliow for pf.). Joachim (ovcMure ; 
J.rnciere. (incid. m.). Lamb. ,1 «... ballet>. I -' % 
(‘Ophelie*. syinnh. poem). I.ckr'i 
d’Opiiclie ’ & ‘Hamlet*, sympli. study, for «"■{ 

I Ate we (song'. Mac Dowell (‘Hamlet and Op»*c'' a • 
sympli. poem). Macfarren (1. overture). M« " »' 
(Ophelia s song for voice & pf.). Milhaud (•«•«[; '" '• 
Monius/ko do.). Moyaes < A., do... NschoH 
poem). O’Neill (incid. m.). I’erabo 

soliloquy). Piemc (incid. m.>. Key (do.). A, 

do.). Rogers Bernard, prelude for orch. 1 . Shoja 

(incid. m.). S.enl.ammar (W.. do.). ^ 

Ophelia songs). Tchaikovsky (incid. . y 

osenure). Thomas (A., opera). Thomson lUJJ 
m.). Tiessen (do.). Voglcr (G. J.. do.). «•>"* 

(overtureK^y . . & (,*.. i-cgj-P 

pt. ii). Corbett (W.. mcid. m.). s*m- 

symph. study). FabiafT (operas'. G'*rh <■ 

Phony). Holst (‘At the Boa. * H 5 ? d F ;fJlv •/opera), 
(osenure). Pacsni CCioventu di v william* 

Fumble (I.. Betterton version. , 

(Grace. ‘ Owen Glesjdowcf .symph nnprr* '*> h , on 
‘ Henry V- ** Bard. in dd. m.J. 

(* Aginconri *. dram, scene). (.) I-ccie* 2. 
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Elgar (‘ FabufT, symph. Kudy). Macfarrrn (3, over¬ 
ture). O’Neill (incid. m.). 

* Henry VIII.* Stt Castrlnuovo-Tedesco (ton*). 
Davies (H. W., song). Engel (L.. incid. m.). Gem.au 
(do.). Gurney (tong). Hatton (do.). Hart (F.. tong). 
Quiltcr (tong). Schun.au (tong). Sullivan (incid. m.; 
tong). Thorpe Davie (incid. m.). Vaughan-W'illiam* 
( Orpheus , tong. g tellings). Walker (E.. do., part 
song; tong). 

, , Jujiut Caesar.' Stt Aktet (incid. m.). Blilcslein 
(do.). Bononcim (2. Sheflield't altered version • Marcus 
llrulut '). Hulow (incid. m.). Carpi (do.). Gavtel- 
nuovo-Tedetco (overture). Draeteke (overture & 
tyniph. poem) Foersler (J. B.. do.). Fouldt (incid. n>.). 
hrtnzl (I„ incid. m.>. Gurlitt 1M..Symphony). Ireland 
(incid. in.). Jacobson (do.). Malipiero lopnai. 
Milhaud (incid. in.). O’Neill (do.). Kubenton (user- 
lure). Schumann (overture). 

’ King John.’ Set Castclnuovo-Trdetco (overture). 
' King I .car.' Stt Balakirev 1 incid. m.). Ban- 
lock (overture for brass band). Barrator (incid. in.). 
Bazzini (overture). Berlioz (do.). Cagnoni ‘opera'. 
Catlelnuovo-Trdesco ib tonga). Clarke II.. m.id. m.l. 
Debuuy (do). Ihikas (overture). Frazxi (opera). 
Mallon (incid. m.l. Havdn (J.. ? do.). Klanu (ovrr- 
inre). Nli.sa iin.id. m ). O’Neill (do.>. Pauinganner 
(do.). IVdicll 'I.. do.). Key (do.). Salmhofcr do.). 
Scliula.Briiihen (incid. m. |6tl> Symphony)). Sliapo.ui 
incid. m.). Verdi (projected opria. p. 733). Wcin- 
warmer (symph. poem,. 

’ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ Stt Bishop H.. in.hi. 
in.). (.asiclnuovo-1 edctco 11 song). Cusn.t (overture). 

«»•»• 11 ' ' I B do . Mens. II 

do.). Mocr.m ('When ici.lec bang’. tone. Parry 
1 1 ., do.*. Quilfrr lo.ng . \ a-.Will,,,. 

Walker 11... tong). 

’ Macbeth.’ Stt Arnold (S.. incid. m). 

Asplmavr (pantomime). Astafiev incid. in. 1. B .lm.r 
ui '» B.inlock (do.). Hire I opera project, p. 730). 
Bloch 'opera). Braunfels (incid. m ). Broil overture*. 
Budi (A., me id. m.l. Carr <11 . do.), (belaid .opera), 
(•oilingwood (opera). Demuil. (in.id. m.). Dupuis is., 
eiHtodei for orclt.). F>cles z. incid. in.). I i.ber J. A. 
m. for opening scene). Franrl (I., incid. m.>. Frv' 
overture witcliev incantation), Galt) opera 
(.ncg (‘Watchman's Song’ for pf.). Ilaiton mod 
m.). Holly <do.). Jj.obton slo.). Kelley ido.). 
Khachaturian do.). Koh d La Fkm -trinftgwi 

</««•/). Lever id gr .I. III.). I.iiile v I. acc • flips. . 

1 , ""' 1 n 1 ■ 1 ' tenure). Macbeth 

iVer.li, opera). Molerilsch incid. in.*. Milhaud 
(do.). Nrchevev ulo.). .Ncrfe (do.). OI>rrihi,r 
(overture). O'Neill (imid. m.). Pearsall (overture A 
Belies chorus *. Ihrrton overture . |*,.nc * incid. m. . 
urceB (3. sjo.). Keiehar.lt J.F.. do.<. R., ,Jo.>. 
K , .i/( J. do. ) . Rossi ‘Lauro,* Hiorn *,opera . Smetana 
M.,< beth and Wm ha . loa pi S11 . . x 

symph. poem*. Sullivan • incid. m.). s.itor do. . 
rauhertWr. IcImi , nin N Witches' Vene for 
-M i.*. Tranchell (Incid. m. . Verdi opera). Whi 
( Weird Sisters , pantomime). 

... . ‘ Stt Ca.telnuovo- 

I I-s... tong). Nabalevsly mcid.m . O’Neifl do.). 

l. irrv ( lake. O lake . partsong: do., song.. Pone 

|.,< |<I. m.l. yuilie, song). Rubbra *‘-Titian 

Williams (tong). Wagner K.. • Lirbevverhct ’. opera . 
W.,.lo,k a wn. I III. setting ,1 • lake. 

• Make ). Wood K.. do., song . 

.w. Venice. The.' Stt Alpaerts tF.. 

Sliylock . o|tera). Arne (l. songs . Astafiev incid. 

m. ). Brumagne (o|iera). Carter <F... incid. m) 

(.atlelnuovo- IVilosro overture \ 1 song . Clarke If ’ 
"Mid. m.). Lasslale (ilo.). Fa-ire ‘‘Sliylock’ (Harau- 
couri]. do.). Inert ter (J. B.. • £tica ’. opera). Hahn 

K.. opera). Hales (overture A partsong 'Tell me’). 
It.vtton (incid. m.>. Humperdinck (do.). Macfarrrn 
I. jB'crtuK . Mackenzic • Irii \ porttoog). 
Moniuszko incid. m Nvsiro m do. . OA 

lorry How sweet the ..nlight'. song). Pmsuti 

( Mercante <11 Venezia .opera). m ,:,i m 1 

m.'. Ko/ycli (1. do.). Sullivan (do.). Taubrnann 
M • tranchell incid. m.». Vaughan 

W '‘V"' 1 u c,rn : ,,le ,n Mush \ .6 voices ft - r«l. . 
W.lH-r I ''ll me . 3-part «ong). White F., * ShvJock ’ 
overture). W"('ll (incid. m.). ' ' 

.. | ' Merry \Vivev of Windsor. The.’ Stt Adam 
‘Adolphe. F.listair . opera). Balfe (do.). Bardi 
dn.,,1. m.). Binet (do.). Bishop (H.. do.,. Caslel- 
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nuovo-Tedetco (1 tong). Dilirrtdorf ‘opera). FaltlafT 
(opera) Kaun (* Sir John Fablafl \ humoretriue 
for orch.). Luttigen Weiber von Windtor (Nicolai 
opera). Nicolai (do.). Pl.ilidor (1?. ’Hen,- Ir chat- 
teur’ opera). Pone (incid. rn.). Ritier (p., opera). 
Salmi,ofer (incid. m ). Sullivan (do.). Tranchell 
( Falttalf . ballet). Vauglian Williams (’Sir Join, m 
l^r ’. opera). Verdi (* F’abialf opera). 

' Midsummer N'igbi't Dream.’ Stt Amr (a 
j adapts.) Arnold (S.. ’Fairy laic’). Arundell 
(opera)., Aylssard (|, tongs,. Uaiiid.ill (, tongs). 
Bishop II.. incid. rn.). Casielnuovo-TcdetcQ (overture 
.V 1 tong) Cooke (T. S.. incid. m.). Dclarmoy C p U rk 
opera). I airy Queen (Purcell, adapt. I. Hue (* Tilania', 
opera). Jacobi i(i.. do., ballet,. Kre„rk ‘incid. in.). 
I^mpe , Ps ramus and I luslie ’, » down’s play,. Leigh 
"Mil I".), lavender (• Pyrainut and ihisbe ’. comic 
niauiue*. Mancinellt (opera). Mendelssohn (overture. 

fSr m '.xb , Nl '-" " ' • ' Tilania *, overture). 

(ilM-cn 1 Weber, o|«era). (>,|| (incid. m.i. Panin, 
gartner ,,fo.<. Purcell (4. 'Fairy Queen', adapt ). 
Vine •incid, rn.i. Smilh 'J. (.., opera, adapt.). S|e V er„ 
K - >'*p,se (operetta). Vauglian Williams 

(partlong* \ ieul» (ofiera,. Wolf (II.. • Klfenlied '. 
choral work; 1 % »ng,. 

’Mush Ado About Nothing.' Stt Aikin ('Sigh 
no more . long). Amiran (• (,,||r„e de Narbonne ’. 
01^1,4). Berlioz (’Beatrice e| Benedict’, 

Bui.lc, (,ef. , 0 >. Castrlnuovo.'^IVdetco (g songs,. 

1 >»Ppler 1. opera,. Gennan (incid. in.). Godard 
, • '• do.). Khreninkov (do.*. Komgold (E.. 

’ Sivli no niore '. |KHt«„,g). Moisi.nvict 
\iel I-arm uu.Ni. I.is . o,.cra,. Much Ado About 
Nothing Stanford, opera). Kootham *’ Sigh no more 
isaruong*. Stanford Stcvem R.. glee . War. 

it . *^ ,K- ", 0 ’ . Ambr <* 'W.. overture). 

Bard. .mid. m.). Bernard (A., do.). Bonkirvich 
svn.pl,. |x«m|. C-zstelnunvo-TesIcMo (g jorigs). 
Coleridge-1 as lor ined. rn . |)s..,.,k (overture) 
l.spootn (do.). Fibich tsvn.pl,. norm). Hadley If. 

, K '-"- •• rh ral ballet . Krug onh. 

1 " ' ' rilon inc id m. . I or we tong). Lucas 
( l.. ”V*rtuie). Ma. (alien < 1f do.). Olello iRovsini ft 
1 * 4 ” BMW. rn.). Parry II.. 

wlnSi "" ? , , «««ur. . Vauglian 

Will,am, partsong,. Verdi 'opera'. 

(,hJ...r W v! Bantock (parivonct), Chaus..,., 

2 S 2 ES: (l ’ ,ln > ‘ N, - || *’ r ' <4 vongs fo, 

J'JESKa.r.K uv,^* <a — Wood R ” 

•Rape Lucrece. The.' Set Britten C Rape 

^ • , op r: a > Kj i h ' * ,f Lw,r, ' j »«io. *. * 

Kichaid II Stt Ames (incid. m.). Carpi 
|, ll " H. w choc it t.„.i,ti M.. Svrn! 

foi°r.iap.V a,,on " MM ■ riM " ,o > - ‘ ,o - 

Richard III.’ Stt Bardi (incid. m.). (:.,r,,i 

; t., n v,, 

cardo III opera*. Smetana tymph. poeini, Su,,.-,- 
man ‘incid. m.). Volkmaim (do.). 

’ Romeo and Juliet.’ Stt Alexandrov (A. N\, j n . 
c.t. rn. Arne 1. song). Barbour (incid. m.l. Bardi 

IlIdVLt B ?'r» ,,M ' l iT. ,a lkll ' ni ' < apuletti ’. opera) 
Bedford ( Queen Mab tuitc A love scene). Benda 

i£ 5 " 2 ?t' ; Bishop H.. 

1 ^ 1 ' ’ '* a * t^ r , 1 ** f n,c oratorio). Boyce (dirge'. 

Ih m UaUv ' a r . l, T P'"" Painour do). 

Fa^as V m ‘ !‘? , * a,d : ,R - quoted)! 

rarkas uw,d. m.). C.erl.ard (R.. do.). <; frmi i, 

p° C MC^; ,PC, ( jA , /,l,Jmj,i ' C.uclielmi 

I. (... Borneo e GmImu *. opera). Gurlitt (M 
HObroole ’ Queen Mab ’. symph. poem)! 

^ X m \;.""( ,P 'v ,,V - . ,lum P«’r , lin<k (incid. m.) 

Isrv Amants de \ eroiie ’. opera). King \f P 
canzonet, Umberi (C.. ballet). Lortzing (acting ini' 
l unssens (tympb. poem*. Macfarrrn overful! ' 

0, MT le r N jf r<hc "' do '- Martin t\\ 
\ 7 .n' .7 ' j ,lha ' ov, tV & funeral m.i. 

.. clirge). lercs 'garden scene, duet*. IVro.i I 
projected opera . Pierson ‘overture). Pi/zctti ( n ro" 
Koini.°^ r i J i F , '*‘‘k- S °nc 1 ref tc. Prokofiev ballet ’ 
m , Cfch ,S K, » nod '«° pr , r,) - Sal, nbofer (incid. 
m ' open Mcnbammar (incid. m.i. 

' Set ah-, Mil," us" R N'lonr, I) RI AM 
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Sulcrmcistcr (opera). Svendsen (J.. overture). Tchai¬ 
kovsky (operatic duct; fantasy-overture). Thiemcn 
(prelude lor orch.). Thome (incid. m.'. Vaccai (opera). 
Zandonai (do.). Ziugarrlli (* Giulietta e Romeo ’ 
opera). 

Songs (misc. poems). Stt Brian. Bridge 
(Frank, i). Carter (F... t). Castelnuovo-Tedesco (38. 
stt under Flays). Chausson ( 2 . Iran*. Boucher). Dicrcn. 
l inzi (* Let us Garlands bring ’. 3 songs). Fortner (12). 
Fulton (3). Mackenzie ( 3 >- Metiers 14). Mendelssohn 
(A.. 3). Parry (H., 5). Somervell (var. songs). 
Warlock (2 songs). 

Sonnets. Ste Castelnuovo-Tedesco (27). Dieren 
C Diafonia ’, voice & chamber orch.). Retting (songs). 
Mackenzie (3). Parry (H., 6). Swain (6). Wood 
(R.. 2). 

‘ l aming of the Shrew. The.* See Addinsell (incid. 
m.)._ llossi (R., * Volpino il calderaio opera). Carpi 
incid. in.). Castelnuovo-Tedesco (overture). Clapp 
(opera). Cooke (T. S.. incid. in.). Gotz <* Wider- 
sp.uistigen Zahmung *. opera). Kaiel (unfinished 
opera). Macfarren (3, overture). Maclean (A.. 

‘ Petruccio *, o|>cra). Pammelia (catcli in P. ref. to). 
I'ut (overture). Pone (incid. in.). Purcell (5. ‘ Sawney 
the Scot Lacy's adapt.). Rheinbergrr (overture). 
Samara C Furia doniataopera). Sly (Wolf-Ferrari, 
opera). Wagenaar » J.. overture). Wolf-Ferrari (* Sly 
opera). Zilchcr (inc id. in.). 

‘Tempest, The.' See Arne (1. songs). Arundrll 
(incid. in.). Asplmavr (do.). Allrrberg (* Stormen'. 
opera). Bannister (J.. songs for Shadwell’s adapt.). 
Bardi (incid. m.). Bcikctrv (do.). Bishop (II.. do.). 
Bliss (do.). Iloyce (masque). Braunfels (‘Ariel's 
Song \ small orch.). Carpi incid m.). Castclnuovo- 
Tedesco (3 songs). Chausson (incid. m.). Cooke ( T. S.. 
incid. m.l. Corder (F.. * Prospero *, overture). Dale 
(B., overture)._ Davy »J.. incid. m.. Reynold’s version). 
Diamond (incid. m.l. Draglii (C. B.. do.. Shadwrll 
version). Farwell ('Caliban *. masque 1. Fibieh (o|*era 
« syinpli. psiein). Fleisehmann f C--i%terinscl o|irra). 
Foss (I... suite for chamber orch.). Frank (L.. * Sturm '. 
opera). Gattv (opera). Gibbs (C. Y.do.). Giieshaeli 
(incid. m.). Il.iack (F., ’ (icistrriivel opera). Halfv, 

(' Tempi*,!., opera). Hart (James. »..ng f..r Shad- 

" *H • adopt.). Hessenbcra incid. m.). Honegger 
(oi«h. prelude. 2 songs). Humperdinck 'incid. m.). 
Humphrey (tin.). Inland <J.. ‘Full fathom five', 
partsong). Johnson (R.. J songs «c ? inst. m.). John¬ 
stone (lymph, fantasy for brass hand). Kirutrer (3. 
orch. introduction). I.arssnn (4 Vignettes for orch.'. 
Lalluada ('Tempcstaopera). Linfey 1. incid. 
'*'.)• , Finley (3. incid. in.). larkr (incid. m. 

I Shadwrll • version)). Martin (F.. Ariel songs for 
chorus). Milford (’Ariel* for small orch.). Moeran 
(• Where the Ine sucks*, song), \nrris (T.. overture, 
add. to Purcell's ni.). Nystrocm (incid. in.). Paine 
(syinph. poem). Pasquali <N„ songs). Phprr (incid. 
m.). Pone (do.). Purcell (4. in,hi. m. foe adapt.). 
Reggio ( Arne ’. song). Keicluirdt 11. F.. * Geisterimel * 

|( jotter), opera). Kiottr (opera). Salmhofer (incid. in.). 
Nibelms (do.). Smith < |. C.. opera, uilupt.t. Stuckrn 
(incid. in.). Sullivan (do.). Sulcrmcistcr (* Zaubcrin- 
vel *, opera), Taubcrl (incid. m.). Tchaikosskv (orch. 
fantasy). I lessen (incid. m.l. Vaughan Williams (2 
partsongi). Vierling (G.. overture). Walker (E.. 2 
par 1 songs ; l song). Weiiigariner (inrid. m.). Welles/ 

C I’rosperos Bcsrhworungcn * for orch.). Wowly (B.. 
incid. m.). Woml (R.. do.). Zunistceg (* Geisterinsel *, 
opera). 

* Timon of Athens.* Ste C.islelnuovo-Tedrseo 
(1 song). Farkas (F.. incid. m.). Franck (J. W.. do.'. 
Grabu (Shadwrll version. do.). I.unssens Isymph. 
poem). Milialovich (overture for pf. duel & for orch.). 
Paisiblc (Shadwell version, incid. m.». Purcell '4. 1I0.). 
Soderiiian (do.). Sullivan (overture). Trapp (incid. 
m.). 

* Titus Andronicu*.' Set Clarke (J. i. incid. m.). 

* Troilus and Crcssida.* Stt Gurlilt (M.. Svmpliony). 
'Twelfth Night.* Set Anspach |'() mistress 

mine *. madrigal). Arne (1. songs'. Bate (incid. m.). 
Bishop (H.. do.). Bowles (do.). Brahms (partsong). 
Braunfels (incid. m.'. Bush (G.. entertainment fo. 
tenor, chorus S orch.). Castelnuovo-Tedesco (overture 
& 3 songs). Clay (incid. m.). Cornelius (duet. * Come 
away , 4 versions). Dale <B.. 2 songs'. Davenport 
(overture). Davies (H. W., 3 songs). Farina (G.. 

* Dodiccsima nolle*, opera'. Filipp, (A.. * Malvolio *. 
opera). Foerster (J. B.. incid. m.). Hales (overture). 
Harrison (J., songs). Hart ,F... * Malvolio *. opera). 


Haydn (J., song) Holst (‘Come away, death’ 
partsong). Hopkins (do.). Humperdinck (incid’. 
in.). Jones (R. f 2, song quoted by S.). Kay (‘ Come 
away, death chorus) Loewe (song). Mackenzie 
(overture). Moeran (‘Gome away', song). Murrill 
(2 partsongs). Pammelia (catch in P. ref. to). Parry 
, .. /"**««** • *°»»>. Paumgartner (incid. m.), 
lone (do.). Poston (radio version). Quiltcr (3 »onml 
R a venter oft (T * Hold thy peace '.catch) 3 IE 
maim (song), Sibelius (2 songs). Smetana ('Viola*, 
opera). Stanford (clown’s songs for voice & pf). 
Sienhammar <\V., incid. m.). Slcmfcld (D., do.), 
laubert ( Cesano , opera). Tausch (incid. m.). 
Vaughan Williams (2 partsong,). Vernon (2 sonn). 
Wagenaar (J.. overture). Warlock (song). Webbe 
»?•■ 1 **"?.' ’* . VVcU <' VWa opera). 

Widor ( Conte d avnl . incid. m.). 

' n U ° ** cn, * cmcn of Verona.’ Stt Bardi (incid. 
m.). Ihdu>p (H.. do.). Castelnuovo-Tedesco (song). 
Rubbra (song). Schubert (song). Vernon (do.). 

Winter's Talc, The.’ Stt Arne (1, 'Sheep 
Shearing ). Arne (4. ' Florizcl and Perdita Garrick, 
adapt.). Arnold (S„ * Sheep Shearing ’). Barnett (J. F., 
overture). Boyce (' Florizel and Perdita \ Garrick's 
adapt., trio). Bruch (' Hcrmione ’, opera). Castcl- 
nuovo-Tedesco (overture & 4 songs). Llilert (overture), 
r lotow (incid. m.). Goldmark (opera). Hales (5 
songs) Humperdinck (incid. m.). Ireland (J., 'When 
Daffodils , song). KWka (inrid. m.). Lars,on (do.). 
Macfarren (3, overture). Moeran (' When daisies 
P*? • *°ng>. Moyzes (A., incid. in.). Nrivara 
( I erditta . opera). Orr (R., incid. m.). Roos (do.). 
Sokolov (do.). Suk (overture). Wilson (J. [i). selling 
of Lawn as white ’). Zilchcr (incid. m.). 

Ste alio Borchard (* bn marge dc S.’ for orch.). 
Chausson (chorus). Copland (* Five King, ’ (Onrai 
Welles|. incid. m.). Dibdin (1, music for Jubilee), 
loerstcr (J. II.. orch. suite). Hart (F., van. on ' Bonny 
sweet Robin * for stgs.). Holme, (A., ' Youth of Shake¬ 
speare symphony). Incidental Music. Irving (incid. 
rn. for 8 plays). Jacob (' Shakespearean Sketches' for 


stg. trio). Jirak (overture to a comedy). Kemp (J.. 
Musical Illustrations '). Kuhlau (play on S._ by Boye. 


• /» isuiuau ■ I'lity vm ~r "^r" 

incid. in.). Libretto ( pauim ). I.mley ( 3 . ' Ode on 
Fairies *, &c.). Livermore (source of' Tempest'). Logaf 
(4 scenes, opera). Mrllrrs (4 songs for women’s 
voices). Morlcy (? arquaintanre). Neilson (prologue 
f«*r tercentenary). O'Neill (2 Shakespearean Sketches 
for orch.). Phillips (M.. * Shakespearean Scherzo for 
orch.). Salaman (Ode for commemoration). Shosta¬ 
kovich (songs with orch.). Skcrjanc (incid. m- 
Smetana 'March for S. celebration). Speaight (' fz * 

art (R.. Ode 


II 

S... _ 

choral work) 


Fairs 


y Characters* for »tg. 4trt). Slcsvart (is.. ««*<• 
Vaughan William, (' Thanksgiving for Victory 


Bun.. — GiRiiARn. Friioricii, ‘Die dculschc uinl 
italienisehe Gestaltung de, Falstaff-Stoflcf in der 
Oper * tHabrlschwrrdt. 1941). 

Lwoix. Hl\nt. *Les Traductcurs dc Shakespeare rn 
riiusinue * fParit. i860'. . 

Sc non ,. Pi mcy A.. • The Purpose behind Shakcprare 1 
l> Of Music* (IW. Mu,. Ass.. Vol. XLIII. 19'®'- 
Sr \r. H. G.. * Russian Music and Shakespeare * (Mus. 
T.. Mar. 1944). 

SHALIAPIN', Feodor Ivanovitch (*- 

Kazan. 11 Feb. 1873 ; d . Paris, 12 Apr. > 93 ®)- 
Russian bass singer and actor. Unique in 
our time for his blending of vocal anil 
dramatic genius, Shaliapin sprang from the 
most impoverished peasantry, spending I"' 
adolescence in menial tasks. At seventeen, 
however, he joined a provincial opera com¬ 
pany, and he was soon entrusted with leading 
parts. In 1892, after a tour in the Caspian 
and Caucasus regions, he studied 
Ussatov at Tiflis for a year. Two years late 
he sang in St. Petersburg; his real fame, how¬ 
ever, began in 1896 with his performances a 
the Private Opera in Moscow, financed > 

1 His own transliteration of the name was into <llf 
French Chaliaoine. 
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the lawyer Mamontov. There he imperson¬ 
ated, with striking power and originality, 
such parts as the title-part in Mussorgsky’s 
‘ Boris Godunov *, Ivan the Terrible in 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ’ Maid of Pskov ’ and 
Melnik in Dargomizhsky's * Kussalka \ He 
also appeared frequently in Italian and French 
operas, as well as singing at concerts and. 
indeed, reciting poetry in the highest circles of 
Russian culture. 

His fame spread abroad : in 1901 and 1904. 
lor instance, lie sang Boito’s * Mefutofclr ’ at 
Milan, when he inlluenccd the entire style of 
Italian operatic acting. In 1908 and 1909 he 
created a furore in Paris under Diaghilev’s 
management, while on *.'4 June 1913 he made 
his English debut with the same company in 
Russian operas. The following year London 
saw him again, when he also played two 
parts in Borodin’s ’ Prince Igor’. After the 
Russian revolution he made extensive concert 
tours in America, raising considerable funds 
to aid his famine-stricken countrymen. For 
several years lie sustained a high prestige in 
America with his performances at Chicago 
and at the New York Mctropolii an Opera. 
His reappearance in England in 1926, where 
he played Mcphistophclcs (Boito) and Don 
Basilio (’ II barbierc ’) was the prelude to 
numerous successes, concluding with a concert 
tour in 1937. In the years between the wars 
he appeared in every continent; his Japanese 
tour was triumphant. 

While Shaliapin’s range and power of vocal 
expression were of the first rank, his genius as 
an actor would by itself have gained him the 
richest larnc. In this lie soared above all other 
singers, however " gifn-d " histrionically. H. 
intense personality and apparent spontaneitv 
were reinforced by the most subtle and con¬ 
scientious dramatic technique; his gestures, 
even in the classical parts of Rossini and 
Mozart, seemed to illuminate the very 
structure and essence of the music. This was 
evident even in his concert recitals, which were 
in fact a unique blending of two arts. ||ix 
gramophone records yield some idea of his 
musical powers: these consist largely, though 
by no means wholly, of Russian works, in¬ 
cluding many scenes from ‘ Boris *; even in 
a trifle like the gypsy song, * Black Eyes ’, we 
"i*d a matchless variety of phrasing, cadence 
and mood. Songs by Schubert and arias bv 
Mozart, Rossini, Gounod, Boito and Bellini 
are also found among his recordings. 

In the 1930s he made his only him: * Don 
Quixote ’, in which his success (as in the 
sculptural death scene) was diluted bv the 
script and the unfamiliar idiom. Shaliapin 
excelled also as unofficial producer of the 
operas in which he appeared, though this was 
not always appreciated by his colleagues, 
despite his consummate stagecraft. 


His published reminiscences, * Pages from 
my Life * (1927) and * Man and Mask ’ (1932), 
reveal something of Ins many-sided bring, and 
are valuable for insight into his interpretative 
— onr might say " creative " — methods. 
Shaliapin brought a new art into the opera- 
house and concert-room; lx.th in music and 
in drama he created methods and possibilities 
whose acceptance anil stylization could only 
be an enrichment. r. v. adds. t. w. c. 
IWm. Koaoviv. Komumin, *Mmlia|.in: vitricilii y 

w»mirtlii4>d /hiIII ‘ (I'jih, UiJ'i . 

Miaiiamn. Iioi.uk, •IV.ko Iron. nty l.ifc’ (.umlori, 

* Mai. -..,1 Mask ’ 
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SHAMUS O’BRIEN. Opera in 2 acts by 
Stanford. Libretto by George 11. Je.xop, 
based on a |MK‘in by Jose ph Sheridan Le Fanu. 
Produced London, Opn., Comiqur, 2 Mar. 
t-V». 1st perl in U.S.A., New York. 5 Jan. 
t»97. i»t on the Continent, Breslau (in Ger¬ 
man!, 12 Apr. 1 <*07. 

SHANEWIS (Opera). See Caiaian. 

Shank*, Edward. Su [C. A., tofifftl. 

< | 1 . \\ »|o< k | y lonfi), 

SHANN, Edgar Zurich, 29 Nov. 1919). 

Sui.s oboist He studied ..t Zurich and 
With Bh u/et at the Paris Conservatoire, which 
he left with a Premier Prix in 1940. In 19.16 
he obtained the first pri/c for oboe at the 

International Musk Competition <>i Geneva. 
Active as orchestral player at Winterthur. 
Zurich and l^iusanne, he h.ix born solo oboist 
m tin Lucerne Festival orchestra since 1943. 
lie also teaches at the Lausanne Conserva¬ 
tory and has toured as a soloist in France, 
Germany and Denmark. K . v. r. 

SHANTY (lrs> corr. Chanty). A sailors' 
mng. especially — to quote the Shorter Ox- 
lord Dictionary — one sung during heavy 
u«rk. Ferry defines it more precisely as a' 
lalH.ur song sung by sailors of the merchant 
serene, only while at work and never by way 
• >l recreation. These distinctions arc import¬ 
ant They distinguish the shanty from such 
traditional songs of the Royal Navy as 
’Spanish Ladies’ or La Pique’, and from tin- 
professional sea songs of merchant seamen 
sung for pleasure in the watch below. Failure 
to appreciate the working character of the 
shanty, or to understand the different kinds of 
concerted effort needed in the various opera¬ 
tions aboard a sailing ship, led astrav most 
early collectors, who were romantic landsmen. 

I he first published collections began to 
appear in the late i 80 ox, when there was no 
excuse- for ignorance. Then, and for another 
twenty years at least, shanties were being sung 
aboard ship and could have been studied in 
the original as the last surviving examples of 
the abour-song which machinery had ban¬ 
ished from industrialized communities. But 
collectors were content to pick up material 
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they did not understand from sailors ashore, 
who in their turn were too diffident or inarticu¬ 
late to correct the misunderstandings of the 
“ literary ” landsmen (and women) displaying 
such a curious interest in shanties. The first 
collector to combine the necessary seafaring 
knowledge with sufficient musical ability to 
write down the tunes correctly was Captain 
W. B. Whall, whose work 4 Ships, Sea Songs 
and Shanties ’, published in 1910, set a proper 
standard of accuracy. Subsequently Sir 
Richard Terry in England and Joanna C. 
Colcord in the U.S.A. made collections which 
may be regarded as definitive. 

The origin of the term “ shanty ” is a 
matter of controversy. The Oxford Dictionary 
suggests a corruption of the French chantez, 
imperative of chanter, to sing ; and this prob¬ 
ably would have been accepted without 
challenge but for the literary pretensions of 
the early collectors. They presumed to correct 
the supposed ignorance of sailors by spelling 
and pronouncing the word French fashion. 
This stimulated a revulsion that went to an 
opposite extreme. Terry derides the " literary 
preciosity " of an assumption that unlettered 
seamen derived one of their commonest words 
from a foreign language, above all from the 
French whom they professed to despise. But 
F.nglish sea terms arc derived from the vocabu¬ 
laries of every nation that has ever taken to the 
sea. As for any special prejudice against 
things French. Terry forgot that one of the 
most popular hauling shanties, * Boney was a 
Warrior has Napoleon as its hero and that 
an English sailor could not pay a higher tribute 
to a shipmate than to describe him as 44 a 
proper matlow ” {maltlot). In an attempt to 
find an alternative to the French derivation 
Terry suggests, but without conviction, a West 
Indian negro origin, from songs used in 
moving huts, or shanties ; and Joanna Colcord 
refers to the “ shanty-songs ” of New England 
and Canadian lumbermen. The matter can¬ 
not be settled conclusively, as the word appears 
in print no earlier than 1869; but the prefer¬ 
ence of the Oxford Dictionary for a French 
origin is simple and plausible, and so long as 
the phonetic spelling “ shanty ” is used, there 
is no risk of ofiending the ears of sailors by a 
“ literary ” landsman's mispronunciation. 

Shanties fall into two broad categories, 
hauling and capstan or windlass shanties. 
Cecil Sharp betrayed his ignorance of sea¬ 
faring by publishing a collection of the former 
class under the title 4 Pulling Chanties '. A 
sailor pulls an oar — and perhaps a collector's 
leg — but he “ hauls on ” a rope. Hauling 
shanties have several sub-divisions correspond¬ 
ing to different types of work calling for con¬ 
certed effort. When setting sail in easy condi¬ 
tions with all hands, the crew of a rope could 
44 walk away ” or 44 stamp and go ”, using a 


runaway song, of which the sole survivor into 
days of small crews and big ships was 4 What 
shall we do with the drunken sailor ? ’ 1 : 




Terry lists it as a windlass or capstan shanty, 
but its use in this form was very rare. The 
tunc has undergone many changes. Terry 
gives it as 44 in the first [Dorian] mode ” and 
ascribed later perversions to younger genera¬ 
tions of sailors who 44 assumed that the modal 
turn given to a shanty by the older sailor was 
the mark of ignorance, since it did not square 
with their idea of a major or minor key ”. On 
this question of sources of tunes Terry remarks 
that: 

lluniio follow the course of .ill other traditional mum. 
Many are modern and easily recotmi/able as surli. 
Others are modal in character. . . . Others fulfil •«.* 
certain extent modal conditions, but are nevertheless in 
key*. I.ike many other folksongs, certain shanties — 
originally no doubt in a mode — were, by the insertion 
of leading notes, convened into the minor key. There 
was also the tendency on the part of the modern sailor 
to turn his minor key into a major one. 

4 The Drunken Sailor ' is evidently very 
old. Words do not give many clues to me 
antiquity of shanties. Any shanty contain¬ 
ing reference to 44 bowline " probably is not 
later than 1 yth-century. The bowline was an 
important rope in Elizabethan times, the 
equivalent of the forc-shcet; but it was super¬ 
seded as square rigs developed, becoming 
merely a light tackle for steadying the loach 
of a square sail when sailing close-hauled anu, 
in the last days of sail, disappearing altogether. 
Yet 4 Haul on the Bowline ’ outlasted the 
tackle from which its name was derived and 
was in use to the end for short, intensive haul¬ 
ing — 44 sweating-up ” as sailors called «»• 
Terry gives it as 4 We’ll Haul the Bowlin : 


CUORt* 



Well haul the bow-lio’ so ear-ly In the mornms'VAl 

(thou!) 



haul the bow-lio’. the bow-lio 4 haul! 

• Tunes are quoted here from 4 The Shan.V 
by Sir Richard Terrs-, by kind permission of 
J. Oursven & Sons, Ltd. 
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The haul came on ihe last word, which was 
not sung, but shouted staccato. John Mase¬ 
field in ‘ A Sailor’s Garland ' (1906) says this 
shanty was “ certainly in use in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth. It is still very popular, 
though the bowline is no longer the rope it 
was. It is a slow, stately melody, ending with 
a jerk as the men fall back with the rope 
Terry, however, gives the direction " Briskly", 
which is in accordance, no doubt, with latter- 
day usage when the shanty had lost its special¬ 
ized function. 

Before passing to the multitude of long-haul 
shanties, mention should be made of a unique 
shanty, * Faddy Doyle's Boots ” : 

J- > All 

a m tt Chokus . rra l k » . 


Tomyww rVMy Doj!« to* ku bool* 

which was used for one operation only, the la*t 
effort in furling mainsail or foresail, when the 
heavy central roll of canvas, the *‘ bunt ", had 
to be rolled on to the yard. One verse only 
was sung, bring repeated if necosary until the 
work was accomplished, and the last word ol 
the chorus, " bools ", was rendered as a shout. 

I he long-haul shanties, of which a large 
number survived to the last days of sail and 
have left some relics for the concert platform, 
conformed generally to a common pattern of 
two solo lines (or one line repeated) and two 
short choruses, with two hauls in each. A 
curious example is * Hanging Johnny *, which 
seemed to appeal to sailors owing to the incon¬ 
gruity between the crude words and a haunting 
melody: 

Jcrz 



Oh lh*y call ru* tun$.in? John-cy_ A - 



Solo: Oh they call 111c lunginc Johnny. 

(l,oi 1,1: .luii) host, a-uoi. 

Solo: They says I lianm for money. 

Chotut : Oh hang, boy*, hang. 

A highly professional shanty, meaningless to 
anyone unacquainted with sailors' jargon, is 
“ The Dead Horse ”. 

This shanty was sung originally on the 
completion of the first month of an outward- 
bound voyage, when the sailors had " worked 
off the dead horse ’* — that is, earned the 
month's pay issued to them in advance when 
they signed on. Sometimes it formed part of a 
dog-watch ceremony, involving the dumping 
VOL. VII 


overboard of a straw mattress representing a 
*' horse ”. As a working shanty it was used 
both for long hauls and pumping : 

J s 120 

A a Solo . Ciim.cs 

J* 3»:1 

A poor old man came rid-ing by And tbty 

say so, and ibey hope so A poor (do I 

A m C noi'ev_ O 

t r lr J r H * U . 

Oh rocr old man 

Solo: A |«oor <>M nun < ainr n<lint; by. 

(A- no : AimI ibr> to, %o, and they hop* »o. 

Solo: A fmor <>|<1 nun came ridunt by. 

i.k-mt: Ob po>* old Mjn. 

Ihe hauls in both the songs just quoted 
came on the accented words. 

The soloist, or shantyman, in the palmy 
days of sail — until, that is, the 1B70S when 
the opening of the Suez canal started the long 
decline from pros|>erity of the sailing ship 
was a privileged memltcr of the crew. A good 
shantyman was an asset which masters and 
mates would seek with as much care as a boat¬ 
swain or sail maker. He was excused much 
heavy work. When working the ship lie did 
not haul on the ro|H*», Init stood alongside the 
workers. Similarly, when getting up anchor he 
stood near the capstan or even sat on it. His 
qualifications were lyrical rather than musical 
— the ability to improvise more or less appro¬ 
priate verses when the stock of set words gave 
out. He might interest the crew with a 
narrative of the voyage or raise a laugh with 
an account in seafaring language of an 
adventure ashore or with comments on the 
officers, the food and the ship's cook. I he 
traditional words of some shanties would be 
adapted to circumstance. Thus the second 
verse of ' Blow the Man Down' usually 
started with " As I was a-walking down " and 
finished with " KatclifTc Highway” in a 
London ship, " Paradise Street " in a ship 
out of Liverpool, " Winchester Street " in 
a I yncsider. and so on. 

The traditional verso of shanties usually 
appear to be incoherent fragments of lost 
narratives and the choruses mere jingles. 
They give fleeting glimpses of forgotten trades, 
seaports, ships, sailors and national heroes, 
with a large admixture of American negro 
song-themes. * Reuben Ranzo \ • Tom’s 
Gone to Hilo ’, • Paddy Doyle \ • Roll the 
Cotton Down \ * Stormalong ’, * Rio Grande ', 

‘ Sam >’ Am,a ’ and many others have provided 
puzzles, most of them iasoluble, to collectors 
of origins. Much has been written, and more 
hinted, about the alleged obscenity of the 
improvisations by shantymen. Captain W. B. 

"hall, in Ships, Sea Songs and Shanties’, 
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says that “ seamen who spent their time in 
cargo-carrying sailing ships never heard a 
decent shanty _ The best comment on this 
statement is that Captain Whall, an excellent 
collector, never spent his time in cargo-carry¬ 
ing sailing ships. He served in the old 
passenger-carrying East Indiamen. Had he 
done otherwise, he would have known that 
discipline was not confined to those aristocrats 
of the ancien tegime. In Basil Lubbock's 
* Round the Horn Before the Mast ’ — a 
record of a voyage in what Captain Whall and 
other old-timers would regard as the degener¬ 
ate days of sail, 1899 — there is an illuminating 
passage: 

Poor old Don Rot into trouble this afternoon in the 
first doK watch. The port watch were at the starboard 
trowj.uk braces, Don started to sinR out a chanty. . . . 
Hie Old Man, who was on the poop, mistook one of 
the lines for some very choice swearing, which of course 
would have been a Rrrat offence right under the poop, 
so he holloa'd out to Don from the break of the poop. 
" Get forward, you there, swearing like that: pet 
forward at once ! ” So olf Don had to ro forward. 

Don was an occupant of the apprentices' 
half-deck, and the order to "get forward”, 
that is, into the forecastle with the crew, was a 
severe punishment. This incident illustrates 
the point that foul language on deck was an 
offence against discipline. The"indecencies” 
in shanty singing were confined to the solo 
lines, which could not be distinguished beyond 
the cluster of men on the rope or round the 
capstan. Choruses were never bawdy. In 
any case shantymen did not indulge in 
obscenities. Allusive Ralx-laisian humour, 
and nautical terms and catch-phrases hallowed 
by tradition with a double meaning, were his 
stock-in-trade. In other words, one had to be 
a sailor to catch the allusions, much as one has 
to be a farmer to get the meaning of some folk¬ 
songs innocently embalmed in collectors' 
albums. 

The last class of shanties were those used 
for weighing anchor. Among them are a few 
that started as pumping shanties, songs for 
another monotonous task that called for 
steady, sustained effort rather than a concen¬ 
trated haul. Pumping shanties dropped out 
of use when wooden and composite ships gave 
place to iron and steel, but some, like * Fire 
Down Below ’, were too good to be lost. 

Almost any song with a long chorus and a 
slow steady rhythm could Ik* used for walking 
round the capstan or windlass, and there arc 
many examples of Ixirrowings from all over the 
world. Negro songs in particular were drawn 
upon during the heyday of the clipper ships 
from tlx* 1840s onwards. 

4 Shenandoah ', deservedly given a new 
lease of life ashore through Terry's setting, is 
an outstanding example. Anchor work was 
usually charged with the emotions of a turning- 
point in a voyage, when thcsailor said good-bye 
for months to the land and for years to his 


family, or could look ahead to the day when 
he would sing ‘ One More Day ’ or ‘ Time for 
us to Leave Her ’, the traditional last shanties 
of a voyage. So capstan shanties were often 
unashamedly sentimental. ‘ Good-bye, Fare 
ye Well \ 4 Bound for the Rio Grande ’, 
‘ We’re All Bound to Go ’, ‘ A-Roving ’ and 
some songs, not originally shanties, such as 
4 Homeward Bound ’ and ‘ Rolling Home ’, 
tell their own tale of the sailor’s life. Here is 
the tune of 4 Bound for the Rio Grande ’ : 



tir.R you • ton; of the 

Ch orus Soto 



fare j< well, ray pret-ly young grl ,For we're 





bound for Ih* Hi . o Grande. 

Shanties as we know them from collections 
made from the 1880s onwards arc, no doubi. 
primarily the gleanings of unlettered sailors 
from antiquity, from folksongs and ballads 
and from popular ditties of the 19th century. 
Yet the sailor imposed on this heterogeneous 
material the stamp of his calling, a certain 
rhythm, intonation and spirit derived from the 
particular heavy manual labour lightened by 
each class of song. This essential character ol 
the shanty is bound to elude the collector and 
to be incapable of transfer to the concert-hall- 
Really competent recorders like Whall, Terry 
mid Joanna Colcord were so conscious of what 
they could not convey that they exaggerated 
the decay of the shanty in the last days of sail. 
Fhc sailing ship continued to develop for fort> 
rears after the Suez Canal opened. It was tnc 
var of 1914-18 that brought her long stor> 
in abrupt end, just when modern steel and 
licsel engine were promising to open up a new 
*ra. Terry collected shanties on l ynosiac. 
vhcre they had gone over whole-heartedly « 
team. Had he known more about the i n 
our-masted barques from the Clyde an 
hips still sailing the seas from W clsh sc*P ’ 

,c might not have fallen into the error ol sa>in S 
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that “ By the end of the seventies steam had 
driven the sailing ship from the seas 

Though the shantyman had ceased to be a 
recogni 7 .ed member of the crew, the art of 
shanty singing flourished in British sailing 
ships to the very end — a labour-song to 
lighten toil in the last occupation still carried 
on entirely by heavy muscular effort. 

Terry’s attempt to save shanties from 
oblivion and to perpetuate their robust 
simplicity has made a fair measure of success. 
A sailor, who would never dream of singing a 
shanty except with his hands on a rope or a 
capstan bar. could not acknowledge the heartv 
renderings by concert-hall baritones or male- 
voice choirs as the " real thing **. Still less 
could he endure the sophisticated versions of 
most other collectors, now happily displaced 
by 'Icrry’s scholarly and seamanlike render¬ 
ings. The sort of pitfall that traps the lands¬ 
man-collector is amusingly noted by Joanna 
Colcord over a very famous professional 
shanty, * The Black Ball Line \ " Sharp 

works a ship from Liverpool to Mobile and 
brings her back loaded with cotton ", she 
dryly remarks, “ a voyage no Blackballer ever 
made, unless it might have been years later, 

after the ships ceased »<> lx- run a- pickets 
Ignorance of seafaring. Ia« k of musicianship 
and failure to distinguish between working- 
songs and songs sung by sailors for recreation 
are apparent in most collections and in many 
concert performances. The collections by 
\\. B. WHall, I erry and Joanna C<»lcord. how¬ 
ever, can be relied upon as authentic. Their 
differences, where they disagree, are only such 
as were found Ixtwern ship and ship in the 
scattered merchant fleets of the English- 
speaking peoples. H. K . w . 
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SHAPE NOTATION. .See Chancier 
Notation. 

SHAPERO, Harold (b . Lynn, Mass., 29 
April 1920). 

American composer. He graduated as 
A.B. from Harvard in 1941 and studied com¬ 


position with Slonimsky, Kfenrk, Piston, 
Hindemith and Nadia Boulanger. Among 
the scholarships he has been awarded arc the 
Xaumburg and Paine Fellowships at I larvard, 
the American Prix de Rome in 1941, the 
Gershwin Prize in 1946, the Beams Prize in 
1946 from Columbia and a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for the years 1946-47. The 
following performances of his works may be 
mentioned : * Nine Minute Overture ' at the 
C.B.S. in 1941 ; the ' Symphony for Classical 
Orclirstra ’ in 194B with both the Boston and 
Cleveland orchestras; Serenade in I) major 
for strings by the Rochester Philharmonic in 
1946 and the ’Travellers Overture’ at 
Houston, Texas, with the Symphony Society 
in 1948. 

Apart from these on hr.iral works Shapero 
has written, among other things, ‘ Three 
Pieces for Three Pieces' for flute, clarinet 
and bassoon (19391. a siring Quartet (1941), 
a Sonata for trumpet and pianoforte (1940), a 
violin Sonata (1942), 3 Sonatas and Variations 
in C minor < i«# 47 ) for pianoforte and a Sonata 
for two pianofortes (1941). t\ g.-ii. 

SHAPLEIGH, Bertram lb. Boston, Mass., 
15 Jan. 1871 ; d. Washington, 4 July 1940). 

American composer, lie was a pupil for 
composition of Chadwick and MacDowcll, 
among others, and although a medical student, 
also learnt the pianoforte and cello. Having 
taken his degree in medicine and lectured oil 
art. he became interested in Oriental music 
and took to composition. He married and 
went to live in England, acquiring a property 
in Buckinghamshire and taking a studio in 
lamdon; but in 1913 his house was burnt 
down and many of his scores were lost. He 
then returned to the U.S.A., where he became 
musical adviser to the New York branch of 
Brritkopf & ll.irtcl and editor of * The Concert 
Program Exchange*. He wrote numerous 
articles on art, published two volumes of 
|»octry. and his musical compositions include 
the following: 
o r . 

7 opera* <5 in 1 acl). 

— Max ID I) ina. 

y*. * I lie Raven ' (I’oe), f«.i chorus A or.li. 

S 3 . * Romance of the Year', foi voice \ small 
chorus. 

** r r^ k ‘ < tor unaeeomp. 

,,f 'l ,c Stump ( ll.pari chon.*. 

S*>- scIh llymn. 

*, 7 - Tone poem * Mirage *. foi choru* & oreh. 

— C-amau on the Song of Solomon. 

4 V Suite • Ram j'.irij for on h. 

51. Suite ‘ Gur Amir \ for orrh. 

S 3 - ‘ Hie Dance of Uie Dervishes for orcli. 

Oi. Symph. Prelude. 

6*. Svmplionv No. 1. B mi. 

68. Symphony No. 2. A ma. 

— Poem for cello & oech. 

Aim numcrou* pi piece*, pieces for v». a „,| f or CP i| 0 
over 100 tones, etc. 

SHAPORIN, Yury Alexandrovich ( b . 

Glukhov, 8 Nov. 1889). 

Russian composer. He matured compara- 
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tively laic as a musician, for after a secondary 
and higher education in St. Petersburg he 
began by studying law at the University there 
and did not enter the Conservatory until 
the age of twenty-four. He studied there with 
Sokolov, N. Tchcrcpnin and Steinberg, and 
did not leave until he was twenty-eight, in 
1917. He was then appointed musical 
director to the St. Petersburg Drama, the 
Academic Theatre and other stages, where he 
gained great experience and did useful service 
as a composer of incidental music, to which he 
was at that time exclusively devoted. One 
play, * The Flea ' (1928), afterwards yielded an 
orchestral suite that became popular. He also 
wrote a good deal of film music. 

It was perhaps due to these activities that 
Shaporin produced other works sparsely and 
very slowly. His only Symphony, lx-gun in 
1926, after a visit to western Europe, where he 
wished to acquaint himself with the latest 
musical developments, was not finished until 
1933. and the opera * The Decembrists ’ took 
him from 1925 to 1941. Apart from these 
works he wrote two pianoforte suites and four 
song-cvcles. The Symphony (with a wordless 
chorus) was at first conceived as a pianoforte 
concerto; a pianoforte part, not very import¬ 
ant, is a survival of the original plan. " In this 
symphony ”, the composer explained \ 

I have tried to show the development of the fate of a 
human heimj in a great historical upheaval. It portray* 
the pr.iilual transformation of individual conrfiouuiru 
in the prottre** of accepi.iiu e of revolution. 

The four movements hear the title*: ‘The 
Fast *, * Dance * Lullaby ' and * March 
(Campaign) *. The first is intended to evoke 
the atmosphere of pre-Kevolution Russia 
and the coming into being of revolutionary 
consciousness, a revolutionary song being 
used to that effect as a second subject. 
But this special purpose does not affect the 
quality or the form of the music for the worse ; 
indeed, it docs not seem to have affected it at 
all, although, on the composer’s own con¬ 
fession, it has determined the character of the 
ideas and developments. The movement, like 
the two that follow, is quite satisfactory a* 
music pure and simple, substantial, straight¬ 
forward and eloquent, pursuing its natural 
course. Genuine mastery is shown in the 
handling of both orchestra and chorus. The 
riotous, picturesque ' Dance ' is suggestive in 
places of Berlioz at his most effervescent and of 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Petrushka a quiet trio intro¬ 
ducing a contrast. The poetic 4 Lullaby ’, a 
nocturne in which only female voices co¬ 
operate with the orchestra, constitutes, as the 
Russian critic Tchcmodanov said. “ a lyrical 
recession from the main theme, the composer 
turning to subjective expression ”. In the 
finale, especially towards the end, the de- 

' Letter to N. Slonimsky, published in * Music since 
1900 ’. 


scriptive and programmatic intentions have 
resulted in a considerable lowering of the 
musical quality, notably when a brass band 
and the massed chorus break in, the music 
being that of a popular revolutionary march. 
The wish to achieve close contact with the 
realities of the Revolution led Shaporin to 
resort to crude, mattcr-of-fact evocations, as 
has happened in the case of other Soviet com¬ 
posers. 

This kind of error, however, is exceptional 
with Shaporin, who in general shows firmness 
in his artistic outlook and thorough integrity of 
purpose in an artistic sense, is consistent in his 
methods and has a keen sense of expression and 
style. His music has far more ripeness than is 
to be found in that of the younger Soviet 
composers. He is not inclined towards in¬ 
novation, but has a distinct, thoughtful, not 
unoriginal personality. 

Shaporin's second work of outstanding 
importance, written after his removal to 
Moscow in 1937, is the symphony-cantata ‘On 
the Field of Kulikov set to a specially 
arranged version of Alexander Blok's poem 
made with the aid of the poet himself and, after 
his death, of M. Lozinsky. The work obtained 
a first Stalin Prize in 1941. It is in eight 
movements: 1. Prologue; 2. ‘ Bride's Cava¬ 
tina ': 3. 4 Night'; 4.' Ballad of the Knight'; 

5. Battle Scene : 4 Centuries on the March 

6. Lullaby; 7. Chorus of Messengers; 8. 

Epilogue. 

Of the opera ‘The Decembrists'one version 
was completed in 1938, but the composer was 
dissatisfied with it and resumed work on it in 
1911. The libretto, by Alexey N. Tolstoy, is 
based on a true incident during the attempted 
rou/f d'tiat of the Liberal Constitutionalists in 
Dec. 1825. m. i). c., adds. 
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Abraham. Gpralo. 'Yury Shaporin ’ (M.M.R., Sepb 

Boooaxov-Bi Ml zovskv. Article in 1 Sovicukaya Mtixika 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 
OPERA 

' The DccembritU', libretto by A. Tolitoy (19*3-4 
INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

• The Robber* *. bv Schiller d9'9>- 

• Kin< I-ear \ bv Shakespeare ( 1920 ). 

• Hie Assault of Pcrckop 4 < 1927 b . , , 

• The Italian Straw Hat \ by Labchc G9*ob 

• TartufTe \ bv Moltfre < 1929b 

• Boris Godunov * bv Pushkin <J934b 

• I be Marriace of Ficaro \ by Beaumarchais (1933b 

• A Comedy of F-rrors \ by Shakespeare (»9W- . 

• The Nobles' Nr*t * (* Lira ’). by Turpenev 09»<* • 


FILM MUSIC 

* Minin and Po/harsky ’ G939>- 

* General Suvorov ' (194?). 

* Three Sones about Lenin. 
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• Victory.' 

* The Deserter.' 

CHORAL WORKS 

‘ On the Field of Kulikovo', symphonic cantata for 3 
solo voices, chorus & orch.. Op. 14 (1941*. 

An Oratorio ' The Story of the Fiyht foe Russian Earth ' 
( 1944 )- 

ORCHF.STRAL WORKS 
Symphony. E mi. (1926-33). 

Humorous Suite * The Flea ' (after Leskov). Op. 8. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Suite, Op. 5 (1924). 

Suite, Op. 7 (1927). 

SONGS 

Cycle (Tuehrv), Op. 6 (1926). 

Cycle (Pushkin). Op. 10 (1937). 

Cycle 'Distant Youth' (Alexander Blok). Op. 12 
( 1939 ). 

' Elegies ', 5 songs 1 Russian poets) (1940!. 

S. K. C. 

6 tt alio Film Music (' Deserter '). 

SHARP (Fr. diese, Ger. Kttmz, Ital. diesis). 
The sign for raising a note by a semitone: 5. 
Placed immediately alter the clef the sharps 
govern every occurrence of the note they 
affect throughout the composition; thus the 
keys with one sharp or more in the signature 
arc known as the sharp keys. When intro- 
duccd in the course of the music they hold 
good until the end of the bar in which thev 
occur, unless cancelled by a natural. 

In the notation of the 17th anti early 181I1 
centuries the sharp had a slightly different 
lorm. =// or * . The latter has now become 
the sign for the double sharp. 

Vi, Cs, etc., are termed in French fi diiu, 
I't die>e, etc.; in German Fit, Cm. etc. In 
Germany the i was at one time used to express 
the major key. Dccthovcn inscribed the Leo- 
nora Overture No. 1 (in C major) * Ouvcrtura 
in Cs '. This custom is now happily disused. 

I he term " sharp " and its derivatives are 
also used to express a raising of the pitch, 
intentional or otherwise. «t. T . w. 

S " aU Accidental*. Intonation. Notation. Siena.urc. 

SHARP, Cecil (James) (b. London, 22 
Nov. 1859: </. London, 23 June 1924). 

English folk-music collector and editor. 
He was the son of a city merchant whose 
hobby was architecture. He early imbibed 
from his father a knowledge and love of the 
English cathedrals. They were the starting- 
point of his subsequent passionate devotion 
to the life and indigenous art of his country-, 
lie was educated at Uppingham and at 
Clare College, Cambridge (where he took the 
B.Mus. degree), then went to Australia, where 
at twenty-four he l>ccamc Associate to the 
Chief Justice of Southern Australia. Music 
also claimed him there, for he was (1889-92 
organist of the cathedral at Adelaide, where he 
also established a music school. 

Returning to England, Sharp was appointed 
(1893-1910) music-master at Ludgrove Pre¬ 


paratory School for Ik»>s and (1896-1905) 
principal of the Hampstead Conservatory. 
During these years the main preoccupation of 
his life began. Believing that the German 
tradition in which lie himself had been 
brought up did not provide a wholly suitable 
background for the musical education of 
English youth, he turned to collections of 
“national" song and folksong, and in 1902 he 
published a compilation entitled ‘ A Book of 
British Song for Home and School ’. Three 
years earlier, on Boxing Day 1O99, he had 
lirst seen the Morris danced at Hcadinglon 
(Oxfordshire), and in 1903 he noted his first 
folksong, ' The Seeds of Love', at Hambridge 
(Somerset). From then onwards the realiza¬ 
tion that in the songs and dances of the 
countryside there still lingered a national art 
unrecognized by townsmen caused him to 
undertake innumerable journeys to record 
with notebook and pencil whatever might be 
gleaned. He recognized that others had been 
l»cfore him in this quest, but he brought to it 
an ardour greater than that of most of his 
forerunners. His acquisitions were issued in 
the several collections of * Folk-Songs from 
Somerset* (1901-9) and in a sketch of tin- 
general field of research issu'd as * Lnglish 
Folk-Song: Some Conclusions’ (1907). lie 
investigated the sword dance of northern 
England, the Morris dance of the Midlands 
and traditional country dances from various 
counties. He also interpreted IMayford's 
' Dancing Master' in the light of his experi¬ 
ence of the latter. The chief of his publica¬ 
tions in these directions arc enumerated below. 

Meantime Sharp had become a member of 
the already existing Folk-Song Society, to 
whose Journal he contributed many songs, 
and in 1911 he founded the English Folk 
Dance Society for the revival of the art. He 
gathered round him a number of young men 
and women who entered into his enthusiasm ; 
among them was George Buttcrworth, who 
collaborated in several of Ins publications. 
Among Sharp’s minor services was the adapta¬ 
tion of music and dance from traditional 
English sources for Granville Barker's London 
production of * A Midsummer Night's Dream* 
(Savoy Theatre. 1914). 

I he first world war, which claimed the 
younger members of Sharp's fraternity for 
other duties, broke up the team-work of what 
had become a powerful movement, but his 
own activities were unabated. He visited the 
U.S.A., where he aroused enthusiasm for the 
practice of English folksongs and dances. He 
spent fifty weeks (1916-18) in the Southern 
Appalachian mountains, together with Maud 
Karpcles, collecting the songs which had lived 
on there since their transportation from 
England by the first settlers. He found there 
many fine versions of the songs already noted 
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in England and other songs of English origin. 
The first year's collection was published in his 
‘ English Folk Songs from the Appalachian 
Mountains ’ (1917). This was superseded by 
a posthumous two-volume edition, containing 
274 songs, etc., with 968 tunes (including 39 
contributed by Dame Olive Campbell). 

Sharp’s last years were spent in consolidating 
his work by reissues of selected editions of his 
songs, with the revision of accompaniments 
thereto and by re-establishing the work of the 
English Folk Dance Society. He held (1919- 
1 923) the position of Occasional Inspector of 
Folk Singing and Folk Dancing to the training- 
colleges under the Board of Education. He 
was engaged on a translation of Thoinot 
Arbeau’s * Orchesographie ’ and a * History 
of the Dance ’ when he died. His researches 
not only added enormously to the musician's 
knowledge of these subjects, but his life, de¬ 
voted to them in what may l>e called a 
missionary spirit, resulted in a popular revival 
which seems destined to produce far-reaching 
results. The following is a list of Sharp’s 
principal publications: 


FOLK SONG AND FOLK DANCF. 
COLLECTIONS 

' Folk Souqs from S«.im-r*el *. -» pw. IV. i-iii with 
C. I.. Marti,11 (Loudon, 1 o<> 1 10*. 

'Sonin of tlir West’, with S. Uaring-Gould (London. 
1905). 

* L'ikIMi Folk Sons* for School* with S. Barinc-GonlJ 

(London, mnGt. 

Novollo'* ScIkh.I Song Scric*. 11 pit. I't. viii with 
IL ILininioiMl (Loudon, 190O .-a). 

* Children** Sinvinq Game*5 pi*., with Alice R. 

tiominr (London, i<m >9 m. 

Lncli'li Folk Carol*' London. mi it. 

' Folk-Souq* from Variout Couiilie* * i l.ondon. 191*). 

' Engli*lt lolk-Chamc vt ‘ (London. 10141. 

‘ Folk Souqs of F.iiqlidi Origin *. a vob. 'London, 1021- 
1093). 

' Llijrli*li Folk 8 om>* from the Southern A|>pala< loan 
Mountains . C«l. Mau«l K.irpelc*. 9 vol*. (Oxford. 
m;u). 

* The Morris Rook \ pi*. |*t*. i-iii with H. C. Mac- 

IIw.nne. Ft. v with O. Uuttrrworth 'London. 

• 007 13). 

* Morris Dance ‘111110*’. to pt*. Ft*, ix and \ with Cl. 

Riitlcrworth London. 1007-13). 

' I he Country Dance Rook '. G pt*. Ft*, iii and iv with 
O. Rutter north. Ft. v with Maud Karprlc* 
(London. 1009 93). 

' Country Dance Tune* *. 11 pis. < London. 1009-79). 

I he Sword Dance* of Northern Lnqland3 pts. 
(London. 1911-13). 

' The Sword Dances of Northern Kncland — Son* and 
Dance Am ’. 3 pis. (London. 1911-13). 


OTHI R WORKS 

' A Rook of Rritish Son* " (London. 1007). 

' Enqhsh Folk Song: Some Conditions * (London. 
I9<»7). 

’ Souqs an<l Incidental Music arranged ansi composed 
for Granville Barker'* production of “ A Midsummer 
Niqhi'* Dream" ' (London. 1014). Reprinted with 
dance notations (Oxford. 1930). 

1 he Dance: an Historical Survey of Dancing in 
Europe with A. F. Opp*. (London. 1924). 

»i. c:. c., rev. m. k. (ii). 

Rim..—Fox Straxoways. A. II. & Karim 1*. Maud. 

'Cecil Sharp* (Oxford. 1933). 

Shaw \ Vi. vin.ro Siuidiiam, 'Cecil Sharp and Folk 
Dancing ' (M. «; L.. II. 1991. p. 4). 

Sfr aha Folk Music : Faiglish. 


Evelyn. See Vaughan Williams (‘Poisoned 
Kiss , lib.). 

SHARP, Frederick (b. Mansfield Wood- 
housc, Nottinghamshire, 19 Oct. 1911). 

English baritone singer. He was educated 
at Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School in his 
birthplace and won an open scholarship to 
the R.C.M. in London, where he studied 
from 1930 to 1934. In 1935 he won the 
Pringle scholarship and a year later the Lcvcr- 
hulme Exhibition. He broadcast for the first 
time in 1932 and appeared on television in 
1938. After nearly six years’ war service with 
the Gordon Highlanders he joined the Glyndc* 
bourne Opera in 1946 and was the principal 
baritone of the English Opera Group during 
. 1947 * In these two years he sang in the first 
performances of Britten's ‘ Rape of Lucrctia ’ 
and ‘ Albert Herring ’ and also sang at the 
Lucerne Festival. Since 1947 lie has been a 
principal baritone of the Sadler’s Wells Opera. 

M. K. \V. 

SHARP, Geoffrey (Newton) (b . Leeds, 
14 June 1914). 

English musical editor and critic. Me was 
educated at Uppingham School (1928-32) and 
Trinity College, Cambridge (1932-35) and 
had a course of music at the R.C.M. in 
London from Sept. 1937 to Mar. 1939. Being 
particularly interested in gramophone repro¬ 
duction, he took a post-graduate course with 
Pyc Radio in 1935-36, with special reference 
to audio-frequency amplifiers. 

In 1940 Sharp founded the quarterly‘Music 
Review published at Cambridge, a valuable 
periodical of which he is the owner and editor. 

It lays more stress on concert, opera and 
gramophone criticism than is usual with 
quarterly publications, but has also made 
many valuable contributions to musical 
scholarship. Sharp contributes occasionally 
to newspapers and to other musical journals. 

b. i. 

SHARP MIXTURE. .See Organ Stops. 
Sharp, William (ut aha MacLeod). Set Benjamin 
C Nightingale Lane’, paruong & ‘Two Imprcwioni . 
voice & »tg. 4lct). Harl (F., 25 sons*)- 

SHARPE, Cedric (b. London, 13 Apr. 
1891). 

English violoncellist. He was the son of the 
pianist Herbert Sharpe, who, as pianoforte 
professor at the R.C.M. in London, secured 
his entry into that institution in 1907, where 
he made the cello his principal study under 
\V. H. Squire. He made his mark as a leading 
player in London orchestras and as a nnr 
chamber-music player, more especially "itn 
the Philharmonic String Quartet. »• c. c. 

See alto Dyke (Spencer. Quarici). 

SHARPE, Ethel. See Honr>AY. 

SHARPE, Herbert (Francis) (b. Halifax, 

1 Mar. 1861 ; d. London, 14 Oct. 1925)- 
English pianist, teacher and composer, 
won a pianoforte scholarship at the opcm S 
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of the National Training School in London, 
where he afterwards succeeded d’Albert as 
Queen’s Scholar. He appeared as a finished 
pianist in 1882 and gave many concerts in the 
provinces as well as in London, where he 
organized several series of very interesting trio 
concerts in 1899-1902. He was appointed a 
professor at the R.C.M. in 1884 and in 1890 
became an examiner for the Associated Board. 
In such work the greater part of his life was 
spent, and he was actively engaged in teaching 
up to the time of his sudden death, lie wrote 
a comic opera in three acts (still in manuscript), 
a concert overture for orchestra, pieces for one 
and two pianofortes, for flute, for violin, etc., 
besides partsongs, vocal trios and songs. An 
excellent ' Pianoforte School * is his Op. 60. 

J. A. F.-M. 

SHAW, (George) Bernard (A. Dublin. 2(» 
July 1856; d. London. 2 Nov. 1950). 

Irish dramatist, novelist and political 
author. His literary career is not properly the 
subject of a musical dictionary, but hr must lx 
mentioned as one of the most brilliant critics, 
not only of the drama but also of music, who 
have ever worked in London, or indeed any¬ 
where. He settled in London early in his 
career and wrote musical criticism for ‘ The 
Star’ and ' I’lic World' between 1890 anti 
1894. in the former under the pseudonym of 
"Corno di Bassetto”. His notices were re- 
printed many years later as part of the collected 
standard edition of his works, in 3 volumes 
entitled ‘ Music in London: 1890-94 ' (Lon¬ 
don, I 93 a )* Th** following characteristic 
note appeared in front of them : 

T licrc are people wlio rea.l about musi« ami u..tl.m? 
rUr. To them uead prima donnas ..><• more interesimv 
V' a " exiiiKt tenon 'tun mistily conaw ,. 

I hry are presumably the only people «l,» mil dream 
of reidttiir tlics liner volumes. If my ssiulom is to be 
of any use to them it must come to them in liiit form. 
And so I let it uo to them for \*liat it it worth. 

Shaw’s criticism is worth a great deal. He 
was obstinately opinionated, but deliberatelv 
madc a virtue of his prejudices, anti he ex¬ 
plained his sometimes quite savage personal 
attacks by declaring openly that |»eople who 
did bad work in public were regarded anti 
treated by him as his personal enemies. But 
though he often hurt feelings and provoked 
disagreements by airing disparagements of 
many things that people loved or revered, he 
was never offensive. No doubt that was 
partly due to the fact that he could always 
minutely substantiate his pronouncements, 
being fortunate enough to have what modem 
critics are denied — unlimited space. But 
now that most of his strictures arc no longer 
topical, his criticism is still found to be always 
logically reasoned, whether one agrees with 
his premisses or not, and astonishingly well 
informed. He knew the Italian operatir 
repertory intimately, for instance, and. his 


mother having been a singer, he had a more 
than average acquaintance with vocal tech¬ 
nique. Above all, of course, all his notices 
are written in that wonderfully fluent and 
lucid prose of his which makes his reader eager 
to go on for page after page, whether hr 
happens to be particularly interested in the 
given subject or not. 

In 1937 appeared a fourth volume, con¬ 
taining the notices written l»v Shaw for * The 
Star ’ and entitled * London Music in 1888-89 
as Heard by Corno di Bassetto (later known 
as Bernard Shaw) with some Further Auto¬ 
biographical Particulars Furthermore, in 
the volume of * Major Critical F.ssays ’ his 
contribution to Wagnerian literature, ‘The 
Perfect \\ agneritc ’, was reprinted, a piece of 
work as remarkable in its way as Nietzsche’s 
* Her Fall Wagner \ and as laudatory as the 
German philosopher’s l>ook is destructive. It 
is difficult nowadays to take Shaw quite 
seriously when he makes this exposition of the 
’ King ’ an attempt to show that work, which 
has cost more money, and made more, than 
anv other enterprise in operatic history, as a 
denunciation of the evils of capitalism : but 
Shaw was early in the field as an enthusiastic 
Wagnerian from an artistic as well as a 
“ political " point of view, and this long essay, 
though less entertaining and more wrong- 
headed than his miscellaneous criticism, is as 
well worth reading even now for its cogent 
argument and masterly prose. p. n. 

Hint. — l«vivr . Wnuw, ‘ (i. It. Slum's Musical 
( riiKism* <M.Q.. XXXII. 1946. p. 4191. 

Shaw. Gioaui Its rnard. • I hc Kcmiimccncet of 
Quinquagenarian Pro . Mus. An., Vol. XXXVII, 
19m). 

Stf el<» ArurulcU C Si. J.*an'. in<i«l. in.). Auric 
f < *vjr aihI Clropairu ’.film). Blitbtein (' Aixlnxlc* 
.kO; ( liarrin 1'llraribrraL House', lucid, m.i. 

( oiKism. I.islcr im id. m. for i>Ijv.>. Elgar (friend- 
: dc V* !•* band). Honeccrr 

Pyg m alio n film). Lilicu ‘Gome Khalarina 
P«)< Back 10 Mrlliutclah *. * Great 
V. \ ' ( <:|r «paira ’• '»< id. in,|. Siram 

«>.. (.I.ocolalr Soldier *. operetta). 

Shaw. Carlo* Fernandez. .Vee I alia Vida brc\c 

lib.}» \ kIj hervc tin.). 

SHAW, Geoffrey (Turton) (A. London. 
'•I >379; d. London. 14 Apr. 1943b 

Lnglish musical educationist anrl composer. 
He was a chorister of St. Paul’s Cathedral in 
l-ondon under Sir George Martin anrl later 
organ scholar at Caius College. Cambridge, 
w here he studied under Stanford and Charles 
Wood. He liecamc inspector of music to the 
Board of Education and devoted himself to 
the furthe rance of |>opular organizations, both 
in the schools and training-colleges and bv 
means of such unofficial activities as summer 
schools for teachers and competitive festivals. 

At the latter he was one of the most stimulating 
and popular adjudicators, tempering severity 
of judgment with human sympathy. He 
followed his brother Martin as organist of the 
London church of St. Mary s, Primrose Hill. 
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His compositions include partsongs and unison 
songs and he co-operated with his brother 
in editing song-books. The official title of 
Shaw’s position at the Board of Education 
after the retirement of Sir Arthur Somervell 
was “ H.M.’s Staff Inspector of Music 
After a strenuous career in which he did much 
to raise the level of musical education and 
performance both in and out of the schools, 
lie retired at the beginning of 1940. 

In 1932 Shaw received the Lambeth degree 
of Doctor of Music with his brother from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a unique award 
acknowledging the services to church music 
of two brothers simultaneously. 

A Geoffrey Shaw Memorial Fund for the 
assistance of musically talented children was 
founded in 1947 with R. Vaughan Williams 
as President and Maurice Jacobson as Chair¬ 
man. I Iis posthumous ballad opera’All at Sea ’ 
was performed in London by students of the 
R.C.M., on 12 May 1952. 11. c. c., adds. 

Shaw, Irwin. S*t Copland (• Q„i C | Cil> \ incid. m.). 

SHAW, Martin (Fallas) (b . London, 9 
Mar. 1875). 

English organist and composer, brother of 
Geoffrey Shaw. He studied at the R.C.M. in 
London and held several posts a\ a church 
organist. He founded the Purcell Operatic 
Society, which began its activities with * Dido 
and Aeneas ' at the Hampstead Conservatory 
on 18 May 1900. and subsequently at the 
Coronet Theatre. The masque from * Diode- 
sian ’ was given at Queen Street Theatre, 
Kings way, and although the society was short¬ 
lived, it did important work in reviving public 
interest in Purcell's dramatic music. 

As organist of St. Mary’s. Primrose Hill, 
Shaw worked for a purer style of church 
music, and he identified himself with every 
movement in the direction of national revival. 
He edited ‘ Songs of Britain ‘ The English 
Carol Book ’, * League of Nations Song Book ' 
and. with his brother, the * Motherland Song 
Book \ and published (1921) ‘ The Principles 
of English Church Music Composition ’. 

His own compositions are numerous, and 
he has been particularly successful as a song 
writer. His songs number over a hundred : 
one of the most distinguished is a setting of 
Thomas Hardy's * Bud mouth Dears’. His 
ballad opera ‘Mr. Pepys’, libretto by Clifford 
Bax, was produced at the Everyman Theatre, 
Hampstead, on 11 Feb. 1926. 

Shaw collaborated with R. Vaughan 
Williams in the musical editorship of * Songs 
of Praise ’ anti the * Oxford Book of Carols ', 
compiled by the Rev. Percy Dearmcr. His 
autobiography, ‘ Up to Now was published 
in 1929. In 1932, together with Geoffrey 
Shaw, he received the Lambeth degree of 
Doctor of Music from the Archbishop of 

1 List in B.M.S. Ann., 1910. 


Canterbury. In 1935 he was appointed 
director of church music for the Diocese of 
Chelmsford. 

Among the compositions not mentioned 
above, the following may be listed : 

STAGE WORKS 

‘ The Thom of Avalon *, opera (B. Baron). 

' Master Valiant choral masque. 

' Waterloo Leave ’, ballad opera (Clifford Bax). 

' Philomel ', operetta (Eleanor Farjeon). 

‘ Judgment at Chelmsford ’, play-pageant (P. Stanhope). 

WORKS FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS AND 
ORCHESTRA 

* The Seaport * (John Masefield). 

‘ Easter' (Masefield). 

• The Ithacans ’ (E. Farjeon). 

' Sursurn corda' (Laurence Binyon), Three Choirs 
Festival. 1933. 

•The Rock* (T. S. Eliot). 

* I he Redeemer *, Lenten oratorio. 

UNACCOMPANIED CHORAL WORKS 

* Sing we merrily motel for double choir. 

• The Lord hear Ihee \ motet for double choir. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

• The Ungentle Guest 1 for baritone, harp & stg. 4 let. 

' Water Folk ’ for baritone, *tg. 4tet & pf., Three Choirs 

Festival. 193a. 

II. C. C. 

SHAW, Mary (Mrs. Alfred Shaw, born 
Postans) (b . Lea, Kent, 1814; d. Hadleigh 
Hall, Suffolk, 9 Sept. 1876). 

English contralto singer. She was the 
daughter of Thomas Postans, Steward of the 
Officers’ Mess at St. James’s Palace. From 
Sept. 1828 to June 1831 she was a student 
at the R.A.M. in London and afterwards 
a pupil of Sir George Smart. Mary Postans 
appeared in public as a contralto singer in 
1834 and at the Amateur Musical Festival in 
Exeter Hall in Nov. of that year attracted 
great attention by the beauty of her voice and 
the excellence of her style. In 1835 she was 
engaged at the Concert of Ancient Music and 
the York Festival, and about the end of the 
year became the wife of Alfred Shaw, an 
artist of some repute. In 1836 she appeared 
at the Norwich and Liverpool Festivals, at the 
latter of which she sang the contralto part m 
Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul’, on its first perform* 
ance in England. In 1837 she was engaged 
at the Philharmonic and Sacred Harmonic 
Societies and Birmingham Festival. 

In 1838. after fulfilling an engagement at 
the Gloucester Festival. Mary Shaw left Eng¬ 
land and appeared at the Leipzig Gcwandhaus 
concerts, under Mendelssohn. A letter from 
him to the directors of the Philharmonic 
Societv. dated 19 Jan. 1839. speaks of C lara 
Novello and Mary Shaw as “ the best concert 
singers we have had in this country for a ong 
time From Germany she proceeded «o 
Italy and appeared at the Tcatro aHa 
Milan, on 17 Nov. 1839. in Verdi’s Obcrto - 
She returned to England in 1842 and appear™ 
at Covent Garden with Adelaide Kemble . 
at Drury Lane in Rossini’s 4 Donna del lago . 
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in 1843 at Drury Lane in Benedict's ‘ Brides of 
Veniceat the Sacred Harmonic Society with 
Clara Novcllo and afterwards at the Birming¬ 
ham Festival. 

Her brilliant career was suddenly arrested 
by a heavy visitation. Her husband became 
deranged, and the calamity so seriously 
shocked her whole system that the vocal organs 
became alTected, and she was unable to sing 
in tune. She resorted to teaching, for three or 
four years appearing in public at an annual 
benefit concert. After her husband's death 
in 1847 she married J. F. Robinson, a country 
solicitor and retired from the profession. 

tv. 11. 11. 

SHAW, Robert (6. Red Bluff, California, 
30 Apr. 1916). 

American conductor. Originally intended 
for a clerical career, he studied at Pomona 
College, Claremont, California, where he be¬ 
came director of its glee club. The club's 
singing under his leadership so impressed Fred 
Waring, a prominent conductor of railio and 
popular music, that lie offered him a post. 
Shaw went to New York in 1938 to take up 
this offer and conducted Waring's glee club 
for seven years; he also trained choruses for 
Billy Rose's Aquacade and Broadway stage 
productions. In 1941 he formed the Collegiate 
Chorale, a group of 125 young amateur singers 
which aimed at and achieved professional 
standards and soon became one of the foremost 
American organizations of its kind. In Sept. 
1944 he became choral director for R.C.A. 
V ictor. In the same year, receiving a Guggen¬ 
heim Fellowship, lie began to study with 
Julius Herford, and he served in the U.S. 
Navy from Apr. to July 191*,. 

In the early post-war years Shaw bccamc 
licad of the choral departments in the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York and the Berk¬ 
shire Music Centre, Tanglcwood. Lenox. 
Mass. In 1948 he organized the Robert Shaw 
Chorale, composed of forty professional singers, 
which lias made extensive American tours. 
He interrupted most of his professional activi¬ 
ties in 1949 for two years' study of conducting 
in Europe and the U.S.A. and in 1932 con¬ 
ducted an unusual New York subscription 
scries entitled Choral Masterworks. Ever 
since the foundation of the Collegiate Choral 
he has been regarded as one of the most 
prominent American choral conductors, thanks 
to the high musical standards and the en¬ 
thusiasm which he communicates to his 
singers, and to the wide scope and musical 
interest of his programmes. f. d. p. 

SHAWE-TAYLOR, Desmond (Christo¬ 
pher) (b. Dublin. 29 May 1907). 

Irish critic. He was educated at Shrews¬ 
bury School (scholar. 1921-26) and Oriel 
College, Oxford (classical scholar. 1926-30), 
where he obtained 2nd class honours in Mods. 


and 1st class in English. Before the second 
world war he was employed mainly in literary 
criticism, but occasionally wrote on music in 
' The Times ‘ The Spectator ',' The London 
Mercury'and 'The New Statesman*. During 
the war he served as an anti-aircraft gunner, 
but was able before its conclusion to do some 
work as radio critic and to contribute to ' The 
Sunday Times' (1943-45). In 1915 lie was 
appointed music critic by ' The New States¬ 
man and Nation ', and in addition lie became 
gramophone c ritic to' The Observer ’ in 1950. 

Shawe-Taylor's particular interests are 
opera, song, vocal technique and interpreta¬ 
tion, gramophone records and Jan. lack's 
music ; but lie devotes himsell by no means 
exclusively even to these fairly comprehensive 
specialities. He writes in fact both trench¬ 
antly and informatively on any music or 
performance that comes his way in the course 
of his duties as a critic, and his writing is dis¬ 
tinguished by style and wit as well as by a 
fearless directness of judgment that can be 
severe but shows a scrupulous regard for 
justice as well as truth. 

Apart from his numerous contributions to 
papers and periodicals, Shawe-Taylor has so 
far produced three Ixtoks: ‘ Covent Garden ' 
(‘World of Music' series, London, 1948), 
'The Record Guide' (London, 1951) and 
‘The Record Year' (1952). the last two in 
collal»ora lion with Edward Sackville-West. 

t. u. 

SHAWM. A woodwind instrument sound¬ 
ed by a double reed and extensively used in 
European music from the 13th to the 17th 
century. The name is derived from Lat. 
ealamus, whence old Fr. thalemie, rha/emelle; 

Itab (iaramrlla : Eng. shalme, shawm : Ger. 
Sehalmejr. Commonest English forms are, suc¬ 
cessively from the 141I1 century, shatmie, shat- 
muse, shalme and finally shawm (17th century). 
I11 France after 1300 the name haulxbois (haul 
b°is "loud woodwind") was adopted instead 
of thalemie, etc. In England too the same word, 
altered to hoboy or howeboie, sometimes replaced 
“shawm". Towards the end of the 17th 
century the name hautbois was transferred to 
the then newly introduced instrument which 
still liears the name to-day (oboe), but in 
Purcell's England the old and new instruments 
were thus distinguished : “ English hautbois " 
or " waits " (-shawm); and " French haut¬ 
bois " ( oboe). Spanish name, thirimia. 
Another Italian name is piffaro, but this word 
must be translated with care, since in some 
old sources it corresponded to (Ital.) fijfaro and 
'Span.) pifaro, both of which meant flute. 

I. Construction and Technique. — Brief 
accounts in Tinctoris, Virdung (with draw- 
•n?). Agricola (with fingering-chart incorpor¬ 
ated in the recorder chart). Fuller details in 
Praetorius and Mcrsenne, each with scale 
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drawings of the consort, and Talbot, dimen¬ 
sions and fingering chart {see Bib!.). Below is 
a table of standard shawms of the 16—17th 
centuries. Of the long German list a specimen 
of every member, corresponding to Prae- 
torius’s drawings in every detail, can be seen 
to-day in some continental museums, e.g. 
Brussels, Berlin and Vienna. 1 French usage 
was more economical, as was also, so far as 
can be judged, the English. 


trudes therefrom. The reed is constructed 
somewhat like a bassoon reed, and reed cane 
was procured from the South of France just as 
it is to-day for woodwind reeds. According 
to Talbot the treble shawm reed was just under 
\ in. wide across the tip, and ij in. long (of 
which \ in. was inserted into the cavity of the 
pirouette). 

In embouchure and articulation (with the 
tongue) the shawm resembles the oboe except 


Paragraph below 

English and French 

Compass 

German, after Praetorius 

<«) 

_ 

X («o e'") 

Klein Discani Schalmey. 

(a) 

Treble tdetim). 

d 10 b' (d-). 

Discanl Schalmey. 

(*) 

I’enor (uille). 

g to d \ 

All Pommcr. 

<e) 

{ 

C 1° g. 

G io s*. 

Tenor Pommcr. 

Basset Pommer. 

(</) 

Bass (bane). 

C io c . 

Hass Pommcr. 

(') 


variable. 

Gross Bass Pommer. 


(a) Treble Siiawm (the parent size).— 
PLATE Go, No. 1. shows the standard 16th- 
century treble, one of three in the Brussels 
collection. It is seen being played in the 
Frontispiece, Vol. VII, No. 9. It is made in 
one piece, usually of boxwood, pierced with 
a conical bore which widens out more rapidly 
than that of the oboe and ends in a bell some 
3 } ins. across. Length e. 26 ins. It has 7 finger- 
holes and no thumb-hole. The 7th hole is set 
to one side on account of the shortness of the 
little finger, and is therefore duplicated on the 
other side, so that the player can place which¬ 
ever hand he chooses lowermost, the idle hole 
being plugged with wax. All these holes 
occupy the upper half of the instrument's 
length. The lower half functions as a long 
resonating-chamber and is therefore pierced 
with 5 “ vent holes " in order that the pitch 
of the lowest note be undisturbed. 

At the top end of the shawm arc 3 detach¬ 
able parts : into the bore itself is inserted a 2 in. 





1. Head of Treble Shawm in playing order. 

2. do. without reed. 

3. do. without iced and pirouette, showing the removab'c 

brass staple in position in the body of the shawm. 

long tapering brass tube {staple). This sticks 
out about 11 ins. and upon it is placed the 
vase-shaped wooden lip-rest {pirouette). The 
latter contains a cavity so that the reed can be 
pushed on to the tip of the staple, which pro- 
1 Sff INSTRUMENTS, COLLECTIONS OF. 


that the lips, while controlling the reed near 
its base, also rest against the flat top of the 
pirouette; thanks to this a shawm can be 
blown at full blast over a long uninterrupted 
period of time without fatigue. 

Compass: 7 fingers give the low d'; top 
note is given as b" by Praetorius and as d"' 
by Mersennc. The fingering is like that of 
recorder and Cornell except for the absence of 
a thumb-hole, and its best scale is that of G, 
involving cross-fingering for g', c" and d". 
Hence Practorius's recommendation that when 
treble shawms are used the music should be 
transposed from the customary C and F intoG 
(this being coupled with the fact that the note 
I" is very difficult to produce with justness). 

The tone of the shawm was always described 
as “ loud ” or “ shrill ”, though not necessarily 
as unpleasing; for example, Arbeau, in his 
* Orchesographic ’ (1588): 

A la \ttii* lc* haulbois bhauim] out quelque t^em- 
hlancc auk trompettr*. rt font unc comonance awe* 
.igrlablc, quand In griw tonnan* 1'octave en has . . • 
Avcc In petit* haulboi* qui tieiuient I'octavc cn haull. 

Trials with surviving specimens bear out the 
loudness and also disclose a most distinctive 
quality of tone, fuller and fresher, though less 
tractable, than the oboe's. The same quality 
is produced by the Catalan and Italian 
shawmists mentioned below (§11). 

The small high treble shawm, a fifth above 
the treble and about 19 ins. long, is specifically 
mentioned only by Praetorius. A specimen is 
preserved in Vienna. 

(6) Tenor Shawm.— General 15th-century 
name, bombarde, with Gcr. variant Pumhatl : 
in 16-17th centuries, tenor hautboy or waits: 
la,lle (and hauteeontre) de hautbois ; Altf 
PLATE 60, No. 2. It stands a fifth below 
the treble, and instead of the latter s duplicated 
little finger-hole has a brass key, acting inside 
a slide-on wooden sheath (barrel; 1 r - 
fortanelle ), which is perforated with groups 01 
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small holes to let the sound through. Length 
of instrument, exel. pitoutlU, 30 ins. Its tone 
is mellower than that of the treble. 

(c) The preceding variety was usually 
referred to as Tenor, although strictly speaking 
an Alto (cf. the old English name for the viola 
— “ tenor ” — and the 18th-century “ tenor 
oboe ”, each standing a fifth below its respect¬ 
ive treble). It was commonly used in 16th- 
i 7 th-ccntury bands for both alto and tenor 
parts, any low tenor parts being put in on the 
trombone. Nevertheless a true tenor shawm, 
pitched a fifth below ( b ) was also built, at any 
rate in Germany and the Netherlands. In 
PLATE 60 (No. 3) it has one key and com¬ 
pass c to a'; length, excluding crook. 44 
ins. The basset shawm is similar, but has 3 
extra keys after the fashion of the bass shawm, 
taking it down to G; specimen in Berlin. 

(J) Bass Shawm, Fr. basst dt hautbois, Ger. 
Dasspommtr, Ital. bombardont. — PLATE 60, 
No. 4. Another fifth lower, it stands a thir¬ 
teenth below the treble, and 7 fingers give F, 
as in the bassoon. In addition to the little- 
finger key, which gives this F, there is another 
giving E; while to the rear of the instrument 
are two more keys (worked by the thumb 
of the same hand) giving D and C. In virtue 
of this downwards extension its total length of 
tube is very great, and so the top 10 ins. or so 
is doubled back in the form of a brass crook, 
upon which the bassoon-like reed is fixed with¬ 
out any pitoutlU. By this means the bass 
shawm, although till 6 ft. tall, is rendered 
perfectly comfortable to play as long as the 
player is not required to perambulate, the bell 
resting upon the ground. Its tone is exceed¬ 
ingly attractive, latter and freer than the 
bassoon's, and it spreads with remarkable ease 
right from its bottom C up to about c\ Its 
cross-fingered accidentals are very good. There 
is an excellent specimen in Bru%>els (described 
and illustrated in Day, itt Bibl.). Anticipation 
ol the modern way of reducing the height of 
large woodwind instruments by making the 
bell turn upwards (as in the bass clarinet) is 
revealed in a bass shawm showm in de La 
Kuclic's engravings mentioned below (§ II). 

<r) Still bigger is the Great Bass Shawm, 
built to various sizes of which the deepest is a 
fifth Iwlow the Bass and 9 ft. 8 ins. long 
ex< hiding crook (Cwn Dopptl Quint Pommtr). 

A Quail Pommtr is preserved in Berlin (repro¬ 
duction in Brussels), a fourth below the bass 
and only 9 ft. tall (illustrated in Sachs, stt 
Bibl.). It passes under the player's arm so 
that the bell rests on the floor three or four feet 
behind him. At Salzburg there is a smaller 
specimen, possibly a Te, z Pommt,. A picture 
of a musician in 1679 with one of these instru- 
ments is reproduced by L. G. Langwill in 
Mus. I., Aug. 1938. 

(/) Other designs built from time to time 


include one which is very often found in 
continental museums to-day. 'Ibis is an 
elegant, slender design of treble and tenor 
shawm made in Germany and the Nether¬ 
lands from the latter part of the 17th century 
till after 1710. In Germany it was known as 
deuluht Sthalmty, being used for a time in the 
Saxon army (two trebles and a tenor, with a 
l)ul Z ian for the bass).' The treble (PLATE 
60. No. 5) has neither hole nor key for the 
little finger, the hole under the barrel standing 
permanently open, and it is usually pitched a 
whole tone below the old treble (a) so that six 
fingers give d‘. Its lone is more refined, but it 
arrived too late to take an important part in 
music, for oboes were becoming the fashion 
everywhere. 

Bassaxlli.i were soft-toned shawms, muted 
by a perforated cover at the lower extremity. 
In Praetoriuss drawings they arc remarkable 
for their elaborate wood turning, foreshadow¬ 
ing the woodwind-making styles of fifty years 
later. I hey are listed in a few late 1G1I1- 
century German court inventories 1 , but none 
has survived. 

II. History. —The importance of the 
shawm rives like an arch from the time of its 
first appearance in the Middle Ages to a 
summit about 1460. past which it falls, return¬ 
ing to zero (in all but folk music) about 1720. 
Introduced from the East about the 12th 
century, it became common in Europe only in 
the course of the 13th. In an early mil- 
century set of drawings of musical instruments 
(B.M. Sloanc MS 3983) it appears for the first 
time (so far as is known) with a caption giving 
its name — talanut aureus. apparently meaning 
shawm of yellow boxwood. In the Egyptian 
\ an '. >fe PLATE Go, No. 8) is preserved 
the shawm's prototype of early Islamic times: 
though differing from the European shawm 
in certain particulars (t.g. construction of reed, 
method of blowing, presence of thumb-hole), 
it is essentially the same instrument. At the 
time of the crusades the Z amr was most con¬ 
spicuously employed with trumpets and drums 
in the mammoth military bands of the Saracen 
princes, and this usage was copied in Europe, 
though on a much smaller scale. Thus the 
Siena town band in 1253 had 3 trumpeters, 

1 1 1 ill a mr I Li and 1 drummer — a typical 
European " military band ” of the period. 

At the end of the 14th century this shawm 
and trumpet band rose to a very important 
position at big ducal courts — Burgundy for 
example — as an indoor band, Itt haulx mines- 
inaux ( 4 the loud music ”), for duty at ban- 
quets and the dancing which followed. 

I recisely how its music was arranged, with the 

pfeilS d - ,Cr ‘ Lnivc, ‘ jl Lf ' i(on • »»«• • Rccimenw- 

*hi<i .trn SV* 16 * '"‘h-ceiiiury inventories 
aithc£!).«?n of .": nd instrument* will be found 
at the loot of the article Cokm i t. 
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trumpets limited to their open notes, has not 
been recorded ; perhaps it was some kind of 
traditional band music, military or ceremonial, 
originally brought over from the East with the 
instruments themselves. 1 However, two new 
inventions soon rendered the band capable of 
performing the best polyphonic music of the 
period. From the shawm was derived the 
Bombarde (tenor shawm, see I (6) above), men¬ 
tioned in the ‘ Livrc dcs Mestiers * of 1342, 
though not common until the end of the 
century; and from the trumpet, the sackbut 
(trombone). 

The shawm seems to have been the first of 
our wind instruments to run to a family 
consort. According to Tinctoris (e. 1487, see 
Bibl.) the “ loud minstrels ”: used for the 
treble a shawm, for the tenor a Immbardc and 
for the contratcnor (to which term Tinctoris 
attaches in *De inventione* the specific mean¬ 
ing of a part going lower than its corres|K»nding 
tenor) a contratcnor shawm — presumably a 
kind of deep bombarde. But (lie continues), 

“ always lor the deepest contra tenors, and 
usually indeed for any contratcnor, they use a 
trombone ", and this is entirely borne out by 
the great number of 13th-century works of art 
in which the band is depicted; in these too 
one notices that an extra shawm or bombarde 
would now and again be enlisted for the per¬ 
formance of a four-part piece. 

Such was the standard wind band of the 
*5th century, the golden age in the shawm's 
history.' 

Olivier de l.a Marche relates in his 
•Memoirs' (III. 132) how, at the Duke of 
Burgundy's wedding in 1488, a motet was 
performed by Us haulz mint shier s on 3 sehal- 
majes (which would include a Ixmibarde) and 
a Iromfietfe-saia/ueboitle (trombone). What sort 
of motet they would have chosen is not known, 
but of the shawm itself Tinctoris says that if its 
holes arc correctly placed it can bring forth 
every audits and is perftclissima. Pictures some¬ 
times show it being played in consort with 
liddlc, lute and harp as well as in the “ loud 
music ". 

In the 16th century the band began to 
expand. The first thing was to double the 
numbers throughout, t.g. “ ij sagbuttes, ij 
tenor shalmcs & two trcbull shalmesscs ", a 
new band outfit entered in the Privy Purse 
expenses of Henry VIII in 1530 (Galpin, see 
Hibl.). Soon cornctts, which had recently 
become popular, were added to help out the 
treble shawm, an early example being “ les ix 
compaignons Italicns, serviteurs du roi de 
France, joucurs de haubois, sacbottes et 

1 11 has recently been sueeestetl that the 13th-century 
dance tune” in Bodl. MS Douce 13 0 » a piece for dm 
sort of band. 

! On the execution of the ba\« dmu music by the 
band . „c M. Bulcofcer. * Studies in Medieval and 
Renaissance Music * (New York. 1930). Stt alto 
I Rl'Mrai, 2 (iii). 


cornets ” at the Cambrai conferences of 1520. 

Next came the bass shawm. The first model 
(tin bass Pwmhart — Augsburg town-band 
inventory of 1540, see D.T.B., Bibl.)-had 
but one key and may have been little more 
than a basset by later standards. But there is 
no doubt that the " dobbclc bombaerdc” 
which the town of Ghent acquired in 1551 was 
a real bass, for “ twee bassetten " arrived with 
it (van dcr Stractcn, IV, see Bibl.). In 
England the York waits gained a " Base 
Shalme '* in 1546. But in spite of this enrich¬ 
ment of the shawm consort, a growing taste, 
during the 16th century, for carefully blended 
ensembles of strings, cornctts, trombones and 
organs did very well without its pungent 
flavour. Shawms therefore took little further 
part in the finest music, though they remained 
as popular as ever in town waits and court 
ceremonial bands. The Nuremberg Stadt- 
Pfeifer may be mentioned as an example of the 
former, since several pictures are preserved 
which show them in action; four are repro¬ 
duced in * Musik und Bild; Max Seiflert 
Festschrift* (Cassel, 1938). As a mature 
example of a court band " les Douze Grands 
Hautbois" of the French court, instituted 
under Louis XIII, had: 2 shawms and 3 
Cornells on the two treble parts (exact dis¬ 
position not recorded); 4 tenor shawms for 
the hautecontre and the taille parts; 2 trombones 
for the basse-taille ; and 2 bass shawms on the 
basse (ficorchcvillc, see Bibl.). There are some 
rather dull numbers from their repertory in 
Vol. I of the Philidor Collection (this volume 
exists in the library of the Conservatoire, 
Paris). A band of this kind is depicted in 
action in Claude de La Ruclle's illustrated 
account (Nancy, 1609) of the obsequies of 
Charles III of Lorraine. In London, James I 
had a similar band, but its composition is not 
accurately known (I.afontainc, see Bibl.). 

About that time the bass was often played 
on a curtal (or fagotto ; stt Bassoon), as in the 
* Intrada a 6', No. 6 of Moritz of Hesses 
collection of pavans, etc.' This may sen c as 
a specimen of what might have been played by 
the 6-piccc band in Alsloot's well-known paint¬ 
ing of an Antwerp religious procession in 101b 
( see Langwill, Mus.T., Apr. 193?) I thc band 
consists of shawm, cornett, 2 tenor shawms, 
trombone and curtal. 

How reduced was thc status of thc shawm a 
thc beginning of thc 17th century is clearly 
shown by Practorius in Vol. HI <*' 1 
‘Syntagma’, where he gives directions tor 
thc instrumentation of canzom and mote '• 
Apart from the use of thc bass shawm »»«" 
other deep instruments in choirs of low tess 
tura, the shawm consort only comes in <* 
brief mention at thc end, even the crum 10 
consort taking precedence over it. 

> Copy in die B.M. Add. MS 33 * 95 - 
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again, as in Vol. II, he complains of the tire¬ 
some way the different species of the shawm 
consort are built at intervals of a fifth from 
each other from top to bottom (so that while 
the treble is, so to speak, in D and has no 
proper F natural, the bass is in F and lacks a 
true low Fs). How much better it would be, 
he says, if treble and tenor were made a tone 
lower, bringing all the members into line as 
regards tonality! (The succeeding oboe- 
bassoon family was in fact laid out in this 
more convenient way.) In the existing cir¬ 
cumstances, continues Praetorius, it is better 
to drop the kackende distant (treble) Sthalmtj, 
and to play all the music a fourth lower, with 
Altpommer on top. This is indeed a far cry 
from 'Fine tor is, who only 130 >cars earlier 
rated the treble shawm “ perfcctixsima ”. 

During the 17th century shawms, particu¬ 
larly the deeper ones, made sporadic appear¬ 
ances in German and in Spanish church 
music. Schein's * Hosianna ’ (Prufer, VI, 12) 
for instance contains spirited ritornclli for 
bombardi , apparently two bassets and one bass 
shawm. Repairs and replacements to these 
Leipzig shawms can be traced right through 
into the tUth century in the town accounts, 
etc., printed in A. Schcring's * Die Musik- 
gcschichtc Lcipzigs' (Leipzig, 1909); not 
that they were used in the churches much after 
Knupfer's cantorate. By 1700 even provincial 
waits in Lngland had mostly forsaken the 
shawms, which had served them for four 
centuries, in favour of the new oboes and 
bassoons, and only a few decades later the 
shawm was hardly to be heard outside the 
humble sphere of village feast and down-town 
tavern, where indeed it may still be heard 
to-day in many parts of Europe. Only in 
Catalonia have the shawms never entirely re¬ 
linquished their place in civic music. The 
scores of 18th-century Catalan lillantuos some¬ 
times contain parts for treble and tenor 
xirimitu, which now, known simply as the 
hf/le (•’ treble ”) and the lenora. and modern¬ 
ized with complete key work, are the principal 
melodists in the sardana hand or tobla. The 
tiple is in F, a fourth above the oboe and with 
actual compass d-g"\ The Unoia is in B> with 
compass c-c'" (PLA TE 60, X0.6). They have a 
pirouette ( tudtl) and a broad triangular reed. 
Their embouchure and tone-qualities are as 
has been described above (§ I), and their 
dynamic range, from /> to a real fl, far exceeds 
that of any other existing woodwind instru¬ 
ment. 1 

Among the surviving European rustic 
shawms, the Breton bombarde and the Italian 
tiar amelia or l>i]farn are quite well known ; each 
is accompanied by a bagpipe. 1 The Spanish 

1 An article describing ih«e two mommenu. *,ih 
ill us (rations, appears in (he ‘Journal of (he Ualpin 

cor a music example ut I’iiiaro. 


dulzaina, which now often has keywork, is 
accompanied by a side-drum, and many 
examples of its music are printed in I/enga's 
and Ledesma's collections of folk music. I hey 
have all been recorded ; the tiaramtUa is par¬ 
ticularly well demonstrated in a gay Sallarcllo 
on Columbia (Italian catalogue) D.(^. 42b. 
Less familiar is the Dalmatian so/ielo, a true 
European shawm complete with pirouelle , exist¬ 
ing side by side with its indestructible oriental 
prototype (a zamr played by the gypsies) in 
the same localities. Broiusc (see Bibl.) de¬ 
scribes it carefully and gives examples of its 
music. 

The old shawms have not yet been revived 
to any extent, and nor are they likely to be 
until the music of their greatest period, that 
of the Burgundian and early Flemish schools, 
comes more into vogue among musicians in 
general. 

III. Dolciiaixi: and Dot/. aina.—-T hese 
words denote an important variety of shawm 
whose history runs parallel with that of the 
true shawm ; but ol its nature next to nothing 
is known. Douthaine is a word which occurs 
with astonishing frequency in French literature 
(ruin 1300 to 1550, often linked with llutcs; 
r.<. in * Lcs Ecliccs amoureux ' (1370), where 
flaioz, fieutes tl dwuhaiws arc grouped together 
as “instrumens has '* (soft). Evidently the 
instrument possessed charm; e.g. at the Fete 
du Faisan at Lille in 1133 a piece played on 
lute, douthaine and another instrument 
■'concordant" was “bon it oyr" (‘Chronique 
de Matlhicu d'Escouchy *). in ' De inven¬ 
tion et usu musicae \ Tinctoris says that the 
dultma is a kind of shawm with soft sound 
(whence the name), 7 finger holts and thumb- 
hole like a recorder, and limited range which 
renders it unable to tackle every canlus. 
Pictures and miniatures of the late 14th and 
the 1 jth centuries quite often show a shawm- 
like instrument differing from the normal 
shawm in various ways such as slimness of 
tube, globular bell, etc., but it is impossible to 
say which, if any, of these is the douthaine 
( duUina ). 

In the 2nd half of the 16th century doUaina 
occurs in Italian accounts of musical perform¬ 
ances and in German court inventories with a 
frequency that is no lev. striking, while the 
delineation of its form still eludes u>. Zacconi 
(' Framed di niusica ’, 1692) merely notes that 
the keyless doUaina has 9 notes, from c to d\ 
but that with 2 keys it can go 2 notes higher, 
to f\ Unlike the shawm proper, the dol-aina 
often took a part in the big eoncerti of the 
late 16th century. Troiano (‘ Dialoghi ’, 
1569) cites two instances of this under 
Lassus at Munich; the following is one — 

" una dolcissima opera a 24 ” played with 
the singers joining in on the second time 
through : 
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8 viols; 8 viol* di braccio; 8 mixed wind, 

viz.: fagotto, cornamusa (here — ? crumhorn), 

mute cornctt, ordinary cornett, tenor 

cornctt, flute, dolzaina and bass trombone. 
In Slriggio's music to * Psyche ct Amor * 
(Florence, 1565; see Sonncck, Mus. Antiq., 
Oct. 1911) a 6-part piece was sung accom¬ 
panied by 2 trombones, dolzaina , 2 ordinary 
cornetts and tenor cornctt. The finale em¬ 
ployed a wind choir of 2 mute cornetts, 2 
trombones, dolzaina and stortina (treble crum¬ 
horn). In none of these cases does the account 
state which part the dolzaina played. 

The available evidence merely builds up 
the vague picture of a reed instrument, soft in 
tone, with thumb-hole ( see Tinctoris’s dulcina, 
above) and a 9-notc compass of tenor-clef 
range. Kinsky (see Bibl.) has pointed out how 
strongly these features suggest that the dolzaina 
had a narrow cylindrical bore and was played 
with an enclosed reed — in fact a sort of crum¬ 
horn shorn of its curving tail — and that 
Practorius's Cornamusen consort (not illustrated 
in his * Sciagraphia ’) may be a consort of 
dolzaine, such as is found in two German 
inventories of the period (Practorius’s nomen¬ 
clature is inconsistent: he gives eornarnusa as a 
name for at least three different instruments). 
Kinsky’s will probably remain the most plaus¬ 
ible solution of the dolzaina mystery until fresh 
evidence comes to light, but against accepting 
it lies the difficulty of reconciling the evident 
popularity of the instrument with the fact that 
no specimen answering to this description has 
been found (though quite 20 crumhorns and 
well over too cornetts from the same period 
have survived). 

The Spanish word dulzaina was sometime, 
the equivalent of douehaine or dolzaina, but it 
also refers, in both past and present, to the folk 
instrument mentioned in § II, which, far from 
being duke in sound, is a small and piercing 
shawm. Indeed its tone lends powerful sup¬ 
port to I)r. H. G. Farmer’s derivation of the 
name from the Arabic alsurna (the zamr) with 
a “ d ” added through Latin influence. A 
medieval form of this instrument may perhaps 
be discerned in PLATE 34, Vol. IV, p. 500, 
No. 1. 

IV. Varieties with Enclosed Reeds.— 
That is to say with a wooden cap placed over 
the reed, as in the bagpipe practisc-chantcr. 
Apart from the Crumhorn and (?) the dolzaina 
these are of minor importance. Most of them 
arc treated exhaustively by Kinsky (see Bibl.). 

Ilauschpfeifen are shown taking part in both 
wind band and mixed consort in Burgkmair's 
' Maximilian's Triumph* (1516) and arc men¬ 
tioned in Holland in the same year. In 1541 
the famous Nuremberg maker Jorg Neuschel 
describes them in a letter as “ grossc laut- 
schallcnde ” instruments which can be used 
as a consort of 6 parts or more (M.M.G., 


1877). He also tries to sell some Schreierpfeifen, 
“ louder than the bombardes ”. These are 
found in most German inventories from that 
time onwards for about a century, and are 
described by Practorius. A curious feature 
suggested in his drawings of their exteriors is 
a reversed conical bore, a rare thing in reed 
instruments. Whether this deduction is cor¬ 
rect is doubtful. From the Wenzclskirche of 
Xaumburg the Berlin Hochschulc purchased 
in 1890, among many rare wind instruments, 
a unique set of six cnclosed-rced shawms, 
measuring 17 (two), 21 (two), 32 and 34 ins. 
in length, and each with a bore which expands 
gently towards the bell. Curt Sachs provision¬ 
ally labelled them Rauschpfeifen, but it is worth 
noting that in an inventory (printed in 
A.M.W., 8) of this church's possessions in 
1658 the only entry which could possibly apply 
to this consort is Schreiarien, 3 discanl, 2 alt, 2 
tenor — an entry which recurs in the 1728 in¬ 
ventory, and which means Sehreierpfeifen. No 
music specifically requiring either of these 
instruments is known. 

Hautbois de Poitou were soft-toned rustic con¬ 
sorts described and illustrated by Mcrscnnc. 
The outfit, which included a small bagpipe 
that took the treble part, was for some time 
featured as a 4-piccc turn in the music of 
the Grande £curic du Roy (ficorcheville, see 
Bibl.). The so-called Musette manufactured 
in France during the 19th century is nothing 
but the chanter, and that in a degenerate 
form, of the once celebrated bagpipe called 
musette. a. d. 
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SHCHERBACHEV, Audrey VIadim.ro- 
/ich (b . Govt, of Poltava, 29 Jan. 1869 ; • ‘ 

Russian composer. He entered the *«• 
Petersburg Conservatory in 188/, c 
tudied under F. Blumenfeld, Liadovaid 
timsky-Korsakov. Among his works a 
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March for orchestra, Op. 5, a pianoforte 
Sonata, Op. 6, and a considerable number of 
pianoforte pieces and songs. r. n. 

SHCHERBACHEV, Nikolay Vladimiro¬ 
vich (6. St. Petersburg, 24 Aug. 1853; d. ?). 

Russian composer. He studied at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory and became one of 
the minor members of Balakirev's circle, in 
which his music was warmly appreciated. 
His published output consists exclusively of 
songs, some of them fine examples, and piano¬ 
forte pieces, unambitious but attractive. Two 
of these, * Pastoral ’ and ‘ Scherzino ’, or¬ 
chestrated by Balakirev, were performed in 
St. Petersburg in 1886. According to Rimsky- 
Korsakov's memoirs his orchestral and choral 
compositions, many of which remained un¬ 
finished and all unpublished, showed a great 
lack of technical knowledge and would not 
have stood the test of performance. The follow¬ 
ing are his outstanding compositions : 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Serenade, Op. 33. 

Two Idylls. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

Op . 

H. ' Feeries el pantomime* *. a book*. 

15. • Motaics.' 

16. Maiurk.it, »ei i. 

17. ‘ Scherzo-Caprice." 

iH. * Echoet." 

10, Studio, tel i. 

•J<». Prelude* and Interlude*, »et i. 

ai. 3 Wall***. 

33 . ’ Alleero .ippavtionalo." 

33 . 3 Idyll*. 

26. Studies, tet ii, 

27 . J Wall/e*. 

28. 2 Piece*. 

29. ' Expromptu.' 

30. Studie*. *et iii. 

31. * Melancholia." 

32. " The First Snow." 

34. * Vabc entr'acte." 

S . " Barcarolle." 

. 2 ' Expromptu* \ 

37 . Prelude* and Interlude*, tel ii. 

38. ‘ Impromptu-Villanelle.' 

40. Mazurka*, mi ii. 

42. Mazurkas, set iii. 

SONGS 

6 Sonus (Alexey Tolstoy). 

6 Songs (Heine). 

SHCHERBACHEV, Vladimir Vassilie- 
vich (6. Warsaw, 24 Jan. 1889). 

Russian composer. He studied composition 
at the St. Petersburg Conservators- from 1908 
under Steinberg, Wihtol and Liadov. Later 
lie was appointed professor at the Moscow 
Conservatory. He wrote four symphonies, the 
second of which (1925), according to Igor 
Glcbov, is closely related to his songs to words 
by Alexander Blok: it should be regarded as 
" telling a story ” and may be more or lets 
autobiographical. His early work shows an 
affinity with the school of Rimsky-Korsakov, 
to which his teachers belonged. The two 
symphonic poems of 1913 are pervaded by 
these influences. In the first Symphony, how¬ 
ever, composed in 1914, the year he left the 
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Conservatory, more modern tendencies al¬ 
ready break through. 

Musical symbolism was another phase in 
Shchcrbachcv's evolution. Although the 
external means of expression of that period 
contain certain features of French impression¬ 
ism, in particular in the sphere of vocal music, 
in mood and spirit the music is akin to the 
poetry of the Russian poet Alexander Blok. 
This is shown in the second Symphony and the 
pianoforte suite 4 From Alexander Blok ', as 
well as in a cycle of songs to the poet's verses. 
His third Symphony, on the other hand, shows 
distinct traits which are attributable to west- 
Kuropean expressionism and at the same time 
constitutes a turning-point in the composer's 
musical development. 

Musical syml>olism now became a thing of 
the past for Shrherliachev. To this new period 
In-long all his late works, in particular the 
fourth Symphony, dedicated to the construc¬ 
tion of the Izhorsk foundry, a symphonic 
oratorio, written lor a large orchestra, solo 
voices and chorus. His scores for films like 
* Thunderstorm 4 Man of the Baltic ' and 
'Peter the Great ’ also emphasize the new 
trend. His opera 4 Anna Kolossova ’ is 
dedicated to the tragic figure of the great 
Russian actress. 

Shchcrbachcv’s social and educational activ¬ 
ity began when he was still a student; as a 
young pianixt he acted as coach to Diaghilcv’s 
ballet company. After the October Revolt* 
'•on he was put in charge of the musical section 
of the People's Commissariat for Education 
and carried into effect far-reaching reforms in 
the field of musical education. I Ic aim worked 
in theatres and from 1924 to 1931 held an 
appointment as professor at the Leningrad 
Conservatory. From 1931 to 1932 he taught at 
the Tbilisy Conservators-, but participated at 
the same time in the direction of the Leningrad 
Association of Composers, of which he was 
elected President in 1937. s . Ci R . 

s SJ^k^rbma. Su Rinuky-Kunakov (tong). Tancycv 

L»«o*hin»ky (opera on S.). 

SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER (Opera). 
Sff Got.DSMflll. 

Shearer, Moira. Battel. 

SHEBALIN, Vissarion Yakovlevich (b. 

Omsk, 11 June 1902). 

Russian composer. I le studied composition 
under Miaskovsky at the Moscow Conserva¬ 
tors-. though he was at first undecided between 
that and agriculture. His compositions reveal 
an organic link with Russian classical music 
above all with that of Borodin. These influ¬ 
ences already come to light in his first Svm- 
phony, completed in 1925. O n the other 
hand, in h.s sonatas for pianoforte, written 
somewhat later, it ,s possible to detect features 
of wcst-Luropean expressionism. He also 
shows points of contact with folksong, and his 
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laicr creative work is enriched by the harmonies 
and polyphonies of popular music. 

The two compositions by Shcbalin regarded 
as the most important in Russia are his third 
and fourth Symphonies. The third, entitled 
‘ Lenin ’, is for solo voices, chorus, a narrator 
and orchestra. Like the later seventh Sym¬ 
phony by Shostakovich, it is based on Maya¬ 
kovsky’s poem ‘ Vladimir Ilich Lenin It is 
of enormous proportions, lasting some two 
hours in performance, and was at first intended 
to fall into four sections: i. Introduction; 

2. ‘The Year 1905 and the World War*; 

3. 4 The October Revolution ’; 4. 4 Lenin’s 
Death ' and Conclusion; but these were later 
reduced to three, though the Introduction is 
itself divided into three parts. 

The fourth Symphony is dedicated “ to the 
heroes of Perckop ” and commemorates the 
storming of the Perekop Isthmus in the Crimea 
in 1920. It is in two long movements, slow 
and fast, and makes use of one of Shcbalin's 
own songs, ‘On the Third Crimean Division'. 

Shcbalin’s activity since the outbreak of the 
second world war has been intense: in the 
first months of the war he wrote the Dramatic 
Overture for orchestra and subsequently his 
fifth Quartet on Slav themes. In Aug. 1942 
his comic opera ’ The Embassy Bridegroom ’, 
on a subject from the period of Catherine II, 
was produced at Sverdlovsk. He is completing 
(1950) a Concerto for cello and orchestra and 
engaged in preparatory work for his fifth 
Symphony. Me was director of the Moscow 
Conservatory until Sept. 1948. 

Shcbalin is so far the latest composer who, 
after Liadov, Sukhnovsky, Cui and X. 
Tchercpnin produced a completed version of 
Mussorgsky's unfinished opera * Sorochintsy 
Fair This was produced at Leningrad on 
21 Dec. 1931. He also completed an un¬ 
finished Symphony-Overture by Glinka begun 
in Berlin in 1834. 

Him . — Amaiiam. Gi mai i>. * VRvirion Shcbalin * 

(M.M.R.. June 1942). 

H011.ZA. I., ’ Vistaiinii Shcbalin ’ (Mowon. 1 * 145 ). 

Kr/Ni rsov, K.. Annie in * Sovirukava Mn/ika " (Jan. 

(him im»v. A., Article, tbiJ. (Mar. 1934'. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERA 

* The Kmb.my Hiiilrgronm * (1*142). 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

* Mary Stuart * ami 1 The Robbers' by Schiller. 

* A (ilan of Water ' by Scribe. 

* Mo/art ami Salieri *. * The Miserly Knight ’ and * The 

Stone Cuc*i ' l>y Pudikin. 

Masquerade* by l.rrmontov. 

*<)n the Hank, of the Neva* and ' Lubov Yarovaya* 
by Trenev. 

FILM MUSIC 

* The Inspector .General *, after Gogol, and others. 

CHORAL WORKS 

* Lenin ' (Symphony No. 3. C ma.) (Mayakovsky) for 

solo voices, narrator, chorus & orch. (1932-34). 


Cantata * Blue May * (Asseyev) for chorus & orch, 
Cantata ‘ Moscow ’ (1946). 

Mass songs and battle songs. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symphony No. I, F mi. (1925). 

Symphony No. 2, C$ mi. (1929). 

Symphony No. 4. B? ma. (1931). 

Overture on Mari themes (1936). 

2 Suites (No. 2, 1938). 

Dramatic Overture (1942). 

Russian Overture (1946). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

Concertino. O ina.. for horn & small orch. (1930). 
Concertino, G ma., for vn. & slgs. (1932). 

Vn. Concerto (1938-40). 

Cdlo Concerto (1950). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
String Quartet No. 1. A mi.. Op. 2 (1923). 

Trio. C mi., for vn., viola & cello. Op. 4 ( 1934 ). 
String Quartet No. 2. B> ma.. Op. 19 <I 93 «>- 
String Quartet No. 3, E mi. (1939). 

String Quartet No. 4 (1940). 

Siring Quartet No. 5, on Slav themes (1942). 

String Quartet No. 6 (1943). 

Sonatina for vn. & viola (1942). 

VIOLIN SOLO 

Suae ( 1933 )- 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata ( 1944 ). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

2 Sonatas. 

Rondo. Op. 8. 

3 Sonatinas, Op. 12. 


SONGS 

Cycle (Sappho), Op. 3. 

Cycle (Pushkin) (1935). 

Cycle (Heine). 

A number of other songs. 

M. I). C. & S. C. R- 

SHEDLOCK, John (South) (b . Reading. 
29 Sept. 1843 ; d. London, 9 Jan. 1919). 

English pianist and critic. He was a pupil 
of Lubcck for the pianoforte and of Edouard 
Lalo for composition. Before going to Fans 
for his musical studies he had taken the degree 
of B.A. at London University in 1864. From 
the time of his return to England he was active 
as a teacher and occasionally played in public. 
In 1879 he was appointed critic of 4 Ihe 
Academy in succession to Prout, and became 
engaged almost exclusively in musical litera¬ 
ture. He was appointed critic of Mjc 
Athenaeum' in 1901, retiring in 1916. He 
was also editor of 4 The Musical Monthly 
Record * for many years. 

Besides journalistic work Shcdlock did muc 
of an archaeological kind. A series of articles 
on Beethoven’s sketch-books (Mus. 1 ., 'W 
led to his discovery in Berlin of a copy 0 
Cramer’s studies annotated by Beethoven. 
This was published as * The Beethovcn-Cramer 
Studies ’ in 1893. Other works on Beethoven 
consisted of two volumes of letters trans1 
into English (reissued in an abridged edition 
, vol., .926) and ‘Beethoven’s Pianoforte 
Sonatas, the Origins and Respective Values 
Various Readings’. In .895 he edited t«ool 
Kuhnau’s 4 Biblischc Sonatcn ’ and a select 
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of harpsichord pieces by Pasquini and others. 
In the same year appeared his most important 
work, a treatise on 1 The Pianoforte Sonata 
which was translated two years later into 
German by Olga Stieglitz. His chief composi¬ 
tion is a Quartet for strings and pianoforte, 
written in 1886. j. a. f.-m., adds. 

SHEFFIELD. Choral Societies. —The 
oldest musical society in Sheffield seems to 
have been the Amateur Musical Society, 
which was founded in 1864 as a singing class, 
and for some years gave private concerts to 
which only members and their friends were 
admitted. The first conductor was an amateur, 
H. W. Ibbotson, and he was followed in about 
live years' time by F. Schollhammer; in 1904 
Henry J. Wood and J. A. Rodgers were joint 
conductors, and in 1921 J. F. Staton followed 
them. The Society introduced to Sheffield 
Brahms's 'Song of Destiny* (1876), Bach's 
Magnificat' (1877), Elgar's 'King Ola! ’, 
Marty’s * Mystic Trumpeter', MacCunn's 
‘ Scottish Border Ballads * and Holst’s * Cloud 
Messenger \ and among the more important 
works given are Bach's St. Matthew and St. 
John Passions, Vaughan Williams's * Sea Sym¬ 
phony', Elgar's 'Gerontius' and a programme 
of Byrd’s works in commemoration of his 
tercentenary. 

For some sixty years the Amateur Musical 
Society was rivalled by the Musical Union, 
founded in 1876, and thence onwards to 1933 
under the conductorship of Sir Henry Coward. 
Among the long list of works given during 
the sixty-one years of its existence may be 
mentioned Bach's B minor Mass and St. 
Matthew Passion, Beethoven's Mass in D and 
choral Symphony, and many native composi¬ 
tions, such as Elgar s * Gerontius ', Parry's 
‘Judith* and ‘Job’, Bantock’s Atalanta’ and 
‘ Vanity of Vanities Macmillan’s * England ' 
(composed at Ruhleben), Holst’s 'Hymn of 
Jesus *, Ethel Smyth’s Mass in D and Bliss’s 
‘ Morning Heroes *. The Musical Union 
acquired a more than local reputation by its 
extensive tours. It visited London in 1902 
(under Weingartner) and on many later 
occasions, Germany in 1906 and again in 1910, 
Canada in 1908, circumnavigated the world 
in a six months’ tour (these foreign experiences 
being shared by some Leeds singers) and took 
a prominent part in the Paris International 
Festival of 1912. From 1897 it furnished a 
contingent to the Handel Festivals. 

Festivals. — The Sheffield Festival came 
rapidly into the first rank by reason of its 
magnificent choral singing, due to the excep¬ 
tional choir-training skill of Coward. This 
notable Yorkshire music-meeting originated in 
a very modest way, nothing more than a per¬ 
formance, conducted by Coward, of Mcndcls- 
sohn's 1 Elijah ’ in 1895. In the following 
year (1896) the first festival proper, lasting 
VOL. VII 


two days, was held, when the works performed 
included ' Elijah ’, * The Golden Legend ’ 
(Sullivan), 'Faust* (Berlioz) and 'Job’ 
(Parry). It was not, however, until the meet¬ 
ing of 1899 (three days) that the singing of the 
chorus made the fame of the Sheffield Festival. 
On that occasion the programme included : 

' MnuahKing OLf' (Ll«.if), * Sjiku.h and 
Delilah " (Saint-Satin), * The tiuldrn I .<•«< ■.<! *, IJrrl. 

hosrn’t (IioijI Symphony. • King Saul’ Tarry I and 

the * Hymn of Praise *. 

August Manns conducted on both occasions. 

At the festival of 1902 the following works 
were performed, under the conductorship of 
Henry J. Wood : 

'Elijah'. ‘Gareth and Li nr l' fa ranuia composed 
lor 1 he Mi 4 )ioii by Covtardh * Norm of Triumph ’ 
ftlrahmo. ‘ I he Dream of Gerontius* and * Coronation 
Ode 1 Dear ), 'Wanderers Murmlied ’ (Knhard 
.Wau»). • luacl in tcypi ' (selection), 'Mahal Mater ' 
TKofak). 'Jcsu, priceless Treasure' Ilia*h). ' Nley 
Wane 1 Coleridge* 1 jylor), ' l.jslcr *, symphonic poem 
l>r or fan and orchestra Frit/ Volhar h). ' |!h>l fair of 
Sireus * (Parry) and ' I he llymn of Praitc ’• 

Weingartner conducted the 1905 festival, ai 
which Chile's * Ode 10 the North-East Wind ’ 
and Nicholas Catty's ’ Fly, cm ious Time ’ were 
heard for the first time. Bat h’s B minor Mass, 
Mozart's Requiem and Schumann's‘Paradise 
ami the Peri' were int lulled in the programme. 

I he 1908 festival was under Henry J. 
Wood's conductorship. There were no actual 
novelties, but Delius's ' Sea Drift ’ was heard 
for the first time in England and Debussy re- 
scored his early cantata, ' L’Enfant prodiguc’, 
for the occasion. The St. Matthew Passion, 
Beethoven’s choral Symphony, Berlioz’s Tc 
Deum, Franck’s 'Beatitudes* and Walford 
Davies s * Everyman * were among the more 
important works in the programme. 

For the 1911 festival the time was changed 
from Oct. to Apr., and Henry J. Wood again 
undertook the conductorship, and in addition 
the duties of chorus-master, which Coward, 
who had acted in that capacity from the begin¬ 
ning, resigned. I here was nothing new in the 
programme, but Georg Schumann’s oratorio 
’ Ruth * was given for the first time in this 
country. Bach's B minor Mass and St. 
Matthew Passion were included, and native 
music was represented by the lirst part of 
Bantock's 4 Omar Khayyam ’. 

Preparations were made for a festival in 
1914, but the war intervened, and the festival 
was not revived until 1933, following the com¬ 
pletion of the City Hall in 1932. T his is one 
of the most splendid buildings of its kind in the 
country, but unfortunately seems to have been 
designed without much regard for its use as a 
conccri-hall, particularly as regards the plat¬ 
form, which makes the control of a large- 
chorus and orchestra very difficult. There 
have been many complaints on this score and 
others, notably lack of resonance, echoes and 
the penetration of sound from the dance-hall 
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below. Drastic alterations have been discussed, 
but so far (1947) none has materialized. 

In 1933 Bach’s Mass in B minor, Handel’s 
‘ Israel in Egypt ’, Mahler’s 8th (choral) 
Symphony, KodAly’s ‘ Psalmus Hungaricus 1 
and Delius’s ‘Song of the High Hills’ were the 
most important works. 

In 1936 Beethoven’s Mass in D, Bach's 
Magnificat, Berlioz's Te Deum and Verdi's 
Requiem represented the old masters, and 
native music was exemplified by Vaughan 
Williams’s ‘ Sea Symphony ’ and Walton’s 
‘ Belshazzar's Feast ’; the nearest approach 
to novelty was Rachmaninov’s 4 The Bells ’, 
which was partly re-written. Both festivals 
were conducted by Sir Henry Wood, Dr. J. F. 
Staton being the chorus-master. 

Sheffield Philharmonic Society.— 
Sheffield was for long so exclusively interested 
in choral music that it proved a difficult task 
to arouse much enthusiasm for orchestral 
music. An attempt was made in 1909 to form 
a permanent local orchestra, and " Prome¬ 
nade ” concerts were given from then to 1915 
under the conductorship of J. A. Rodgers, on 
whose death they were continued under Wood 
in 1919-21. The financial results were not 
commensurate with their artistic success, and 
their place was taken by two concerts by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra included in a sub¬ 
scription series. Except for one or two attempts 
by local musicians, this meagre allowance 
(or less) continued until 1935, when the 
.Sheffield Philharmonic Society was formed 
to give annually a scries of concerts of the 
highest order. Its initiation was due to two 
members of the Amateur Musical Society's 
committee, Herbert Dakin and Edgar North- 
end ; the necessary finance was guaranteed 
for three years by two public-spirited citizens 
(the late) Alderman J. G. Graves and Cyril 
Nicholson. In three years the Society was 
firmly established. From 1942 the Corpora¬ 
tion has guaranteed it against losses of varying 
amounts. 

The Amateur Musical Society became forth¬ 
with the Sheffield Philharmonic Chorus; and 
in 1937 the Musical Union joined the alliance. 
Until 1939 the chorus-master wasj. F. Staton ; 
from 1943 Eva Rich has been in charge, with 
conspicuous success. 

Beginning with six or seven concerts a year, 
the Society's history was to some extent inter¬ 
rupted by the coming of war and the black¬ 
out, but only in 1940-41 was the succession of 
orchestral concerts broken ; and even during 
that season a certain number of chamber 
concerts took place. In 1941-42 began a 
rapid expansion, until in 1944-45 nearly sixty 
concerts were given — orchestral, chamber 
and solo recitals. The last two seasons 
have seen a slight reduction: in 1946-47 
the number was fifty. The majority of the 


orchestral concerts have been given by the 
Halle Orchestra of Manchester. Other 
orchestras heard include the London Phil¬ 
harmonic, Liverpool Philharmonic, London 
Symphony and Boyd Neel. In a list of thirty 
conductors the names of Barbirolli, Bcccham 
and Sargent occur most frequently. 

In 1941 a mixed amateur-professional 
orchestra was formed and maintained by an 
enthusiastic amateur, Herman Lindars. Pint 
named the Sheffield Symphony Orchestra, it 
became associated in 1946 with the Society as 
the Sheffield Philharmonic Symphony Or¬ 
chestra. The founder’s training has enabled 
it to give very creditable performances of such 
works as Shostakovich’s first Symphony, 
Kodiily’s 4 H. 1 ry J 4 nos ’ and Poulenc’s 
Concerto for two pianos. From time to time 
it holds experimental rehearsals of new or 
unfamiliar works. 

Chamber Music. — In chamber music 
the "Five o’clock’’concerts, organized during 
the first world war and carried on until 1933 
by the Misses Foxon, filled a too conspicuous 
gap. With the aid chiefly of local musicians, 
supplemented by distinguished artists from out¬ 
side Sheffield, about eight concerts were given 
each season, the programmes of which were 
invariably of great artistic interest and seldom 
without some feature that was rare or at least 
unfamiliar. The University midday recitals, 
organized until 1928 by Mrs.J. B. Lcathcs,also 
deserve mention in this connection. 

The Philharmonic Society began to concern 
itself with chamber music at the end of 1939 - 
In 1942 the Philharmonic Chamber Music 
Club was formed, and now gives eight concerts 
each season, the quartet most frequently en¬ 
gaged in the earlier years being the Griller. A 
unique scries of chamber concerts is also given 
each year by John Parr, a bassoon player, wh» 
arranges programmes of music chiefly for wind 
instruments. He has not only unearthed a vas 
number of little-known compositions for suen 
combinations, but has persuaded contempor¬ 
ary composers to write works for his concert'- 
Their appeal is naturally limited, but the pro¬ 
grammes will form a basis for an interestin'? 
record of chamber music for wind. 

Listeners' Club.—A club for concert- 
goers and those interested in radio and gram 
phone performance was established in '95 
under the presidency of Sir John ' ' 

It is an enterprise of the Sheffield l hi 
monic Society and its full name is bhcin 
Philharmonic Listeners’ Club. Lcct 
some illustrated by performances, arc orga 
ized periodically, and there are occasion, 
chamber concerts. The lecturers are ch«* 
from among well-known musicologists, cri 
and performers: during the 1 95°"5■ 5 . ’ 

for instance, they included the Lar ‘ ’ ,' 
wood, Sir John Barbirolli, Denis Matthew*, 
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Boyd Ned, Stanford Robinson and George 
Weldon. A modest annual subscription of 
7s. 6d. entitles members to free admission to 
all the Club's functions. The Secretary is 
Kenneth Crickmorc and the address c/o 
Sheffield Philharmonic Society, Wilson Peck 
Buildings, Fargatc, Sheffield t. 

The University. — At the University of 
Sheffield a Chair of Music was founded in 1927 
under the bequest of James Rossiter Hoyle. 
The first professor was P. C. Buck, whose duties 
were confined to giving a series of lectures. In 
1928 a full-time appointment was made in the 
person of F. H. Shcra, who directed the or¬ 
chestral and choral concerts of the University 
Musical Society. He was succeeded in 1950 
by Stewart Dcas. The midday recitals were 
revived in 1932, a feature of them being the 
exchange of student-programmes with other 
universities. 

Miscellaneous. — During the 1920s the 
Sheffield & District Grand Opera Society gave, 
on a complete scale, remarkably efficient 
performances of ( inter alia) ' Tannhauscr 
• Lohengrin ’, ‘ Aida ', 1 Carmen ’ and ‘ Es¬ 
meralda '. Staton was the conductor up to 
1925, when he was succeeded by John Cope. 

In the 1930s Eva Rich instituted some 
remarkable performances of choral works in 
dramatic guise : * Messiah \ * Hiawatha * and 
Parry’s ' King Saul ’ among them. 

1 he V ictoria Hall Choral Society now gives 
regular |»erformances of standard choral works 
under the direction of Edward Taylor. 

. ShclKHd. John, Duk* of Buckingham. j^Bo^on- 
rim (a. M.ircui llrulm , chorutci). GalliarJ J u | lu » 
i**nar , uu.(. 

SHEKHTER, Boris (b. Odessa, 20 Jan. 
iyoo). 

Russian composer. He studied under 
Miaskovsky at the Moscow Conservatory and 
first came into prominence with the opera 
' 9°5 ’• composed in collaboration with 
Alexander Davidcnko. His other principal 
work is the orchestral suite * Turkmenia ’, 
based on Turcoman native music. He is one 
of the many Soviet composers who are trying 
to contrive, out of the elements of the native 
music of each of the races in the Soviet Union, 
an idiom and style suitable for use in sym¬ 
phonic art, but free from all western iniluence : 
and also new structural principles based on the 
inherent properties of these elements, exactly 
as the forms of western music are the outcome 
of the properties of the European major- 
minor system. 

I he music of the Turcomans has aroused 
great interest among Russian scholars and 
composers. It is, according to Professors 
Uspensky and Bclayev (• Turkmenskaya Mu- 
zika ’, Moscow, 1933), not primitive music 
but a highly organized art. Ii has its distinct¬ 
ive scales, melodies, rhythms and forms; and 


it aims at psychological expression rather than 
at mere external effectiveness. Shckhter's 
* Turkmenia ’ is uncompromisingly Turco- 
manian in idiom, style and form. Western 
listeners will find in it few of the contrasts that 
play so vital a part in the structural plan of 
western instrumental works; but this may be 
for the reason that to hear this suite is to 
explore a new- country, leaving behind all 
habits and memories. Many features of this 
new country may either escape notice or be 
found ballling. The rhythms and colours may 
prove easier to perceive than the melodic 
continuity and diversity; this is what usually 
happens when we hear eastern music of any 
kind. But, even so, ‘Turkmenia' will be found 
simple, easy and attractive. Shckhtcr's out¬ 
put includes several song cycles, a symphonic 
work composed for the celebrations of the 
twentieth anniversary of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion (1937) and a pianoforte Concerto (1938). 

m. r>. c. 

S44 «/;• Davidmko icotlab. in * i«h»* ’). 

SHELBYE, William (b. ?; d. 1). 

English 16 th-century organist and composer. 

He succeeded John Wodynsborowe in 1547 as 
organist of Canterbury Cathedral, a post he 
held for six years. Thereafter his name dis¬ 
appears until the compilation of the Mullincr 
Book, which contains the only two known 
compositions by him: a * Miserere ’ and a 

• Felix namquc ’. Morlcy mentions him in 
Ins list of English musicians and also includes 
Ins name in a more select list of composers 

Bedford. Tallis, Preston, Hodges, Thorne, 
Selbye) whose works contain 
USt (4 H*i"wn S i ai one not very 

* ||l U,omW ' any fil.uuwiii, .,1 

The * Miserere ’ setting is noteworthy for 
its odd rhythmical scheme, in which each of 
the three parts behaves consistently while 
being at variance with its neighbour. The in¬ 
tonation for the offertory 4 Felix namque ’ is 
not set. and it is thus possible that Shelbyc’s 
extended version was intended for liturgical 
use, the organist following immediately upon 
the priest's singing or the word “ felix ”. This 
composition ranks among the finest of the 
many early 16th-century settings of this oflcr- 
tors-, and while it lacks the florid brilliance of 
I homas Preston's settings, it has a forthright 
dignity m its counterpoint which suggests 
that its author was a man of considerable 
ability and taste. D _ w - 

SHELL-HORN (Instrument). See Baby¬ 
lonian Music. 

. S he 1 l,e £' Prrc X Bys.h*. St, Backer-Crondahl (A 
L'nt!Snd Q - UCf f ho, f ,7' V He t n J * Bln,ock <* •’romcihem 

7 " bo J* n ‘l . choral work, pariconct & • U’iirl. of 
Atlat\ l vn>ph. poem*. Barber <S.. • Music for Irene M 
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Christopher (2 songs). Davies (J. D.. * Cenci lymph, 
ballad). Delius (3 songs). Demuth (* Prometheus 
Unbound , incid. m.). Dieren (‘ Beatrice Cenci orch. 
^ song from * Cenci ’). Elfingcr (* Time ’, chorus). 
Eggar (song with pf. 4tct). Elgar (* O wild west wind 
partsong). Emmanuel (* Promethdc enchain* opera). 
Ford (E., songs). Catty (choral odes). Ghedini 
(3 songs). Gnessin (symph. fragment & Beatrice's song 
from Cenci '). Goldschmidt (B., * Beatrice Cenci 
opera). Gounod (song). Hadley (P., * Cenci \ voice 
& orch.). Hart (F., 'To Night’, chorus & orch.). 
Hartmann (T. A., 3 songs with orch.). Head (song). 
Hindemith (song). Holland (T.. 2 songs). Howells 
(songs). Karasoglou (‘ Hellas \ incid. m.). Klein (I. F.. 
song), l.arsson (‘ Prometheus incid.. m.). Lumley 
(2 songs). Mac Dowell (' Winter \ poem for pf.). 
McEwen C Hellaschoral work). Miaskovsky 
( Alastor , symph. |>ocm). Novello (l, friendship). 
<) Neill (song). Parry (H., ‘Prometheus Unbound*, 
choral work on. 1 partsong. 3 songs). Pi/zelti (chorus). 
Quilter (3 songs). Rakhmaninov (song). Rcizenstcin 
(‘ Voices of Night choral work). Respighi (3 songs 
with orch.). Rogers (Bernard, * Adonaissymphony). 
Ronald (‘ Adonais *. voice & orcli.). Rubbra (song). 
Sal a man (song). Schumann (declamation with pf.). 
Selmcr (' Alastor *, orch. work). Stanford (1 partsong. 
2 songs). Taneyev (S. I.. 3 songs). \*aughan Williams 
(6 paruongs). Walker (E., partsongs). Wallace (W., 
song with vn. & pf.). White (M. V.. songs). 

Hu". —Daws°n R. V.. ‘Beethoven and Shelley' 
(M. & I... X, 1029. p. 35 ). 

SHEM. See Babylonian Music. 

SHfcNG. See Chinese Music (Instruments, 
No. 22). 

SHENSHIN, Alexander Alexeyevich (b. 

18 Nov. 1890). 

Russian composer. He studied under 
Glicre, Grechaninov and others. He was ap¬ 
pointed professor at the Moscow State Con¬ 
servatory in 1922 and composer to the Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre, Moscow (1920). He wrote an 
orchestral poem. Op. 5 : a Quintet in 1) minor 
for 2 violins, viola, cello and pianoforte, piano¬ 
forte pieces and songs. r. s . 

Sbenotone, William. .SYr Dillington (T.. * Pastorals'). 

SHEPHERD, Arthur (b. Paris, Idaho, 

19 Feb. 1880). 

American conductor and composer of 
English parentage. He studied at the New 
England Conservatory at Boston with Dennec 
and Faction for pianoforte and with Goetschius 
and Chadwick for composition. From 1897 to 
1908 lie taught and conducted at Salt Lake 
City, Utah ; in 1908-20 he taught at the New 
England Conservatory and was for a time 
conductor of the Cecilia Society (choral) of 
Boston. In 1920 he became associate con¬ 
ductor of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 

Shepherd won several prizes, among them 
the first publishing award granted by the 
Juilliard Foundation in New York, resulting 
in the publication of his orchestral work 
‘ Horizons ', a vigorous piece in which some 
famous cowboy tunes are used as thematic 
material (‘ The Dogics \ ‘ The Dying Cow¬ 
boy ', * The Old Chisholm Trail ’). In July 
1928 Shepherd was elected chairman of the 
Division of Music of Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity, Cleveland, from which he received 
the hon. degree of Doctor of Music in 1937. 

The following is a list of Shepherd’s principal 
works: 


CHORAL WORKS 

Motet ' The Lord hath brought again Zion ’ ( 
Cantata ‘ The City in the Sea ’ for baritone, . 

orch. (1913). 

Cantata * Song of the Pilgrims * (1937). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
‘ Ouverture joyeuse ' (1901). 

‘ Overture to a Drama ' (1919). 

Symphony No. I, ‘ Horizons ’ (1927). 

‘ Choreographic Suite ' (1931). 

Symphony No. 2, D ma. (1938). 

‘ Fantasia concertantc * (1944). 

' Fantasy-Overture on Down East Spirituals' (1946). 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 
‘ Fantaisie-Humoresque ' for pf. (1916). 

Vn. Concerto (1916). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

‘ Triptych ' (Tagore) for high voice & stg. 4tet (l 9 » 7 ). 
String Quartet No. 1, E mi. (1933). 

String Quartet No. 2, D mi. (1936). 

Quintet for 2 vns., viola, cello & pf. (1940). 

Praeludium ' for stg. & wind insts. (194a). 

' Divertissement ’ for wind insts. (1943). 

String Quartet No. 3, D ma. ( 1944 )- 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
Sonata (1914). 

Also pf. works (inch 2 sonatas), songs. &c. 

o. r., adds. 

Biol. — Lcrov, D., ‘Arthur Shepherd' ('Modern 
Music Jan.-Feb. 1939). 

Newman, William S., * Arthur Shepherd ' (M-Q-> 
XXXVI, 1950, p. 139). 

SHEPHERD, John (i) (b. ?, c. 1520; d. 
? London, ? 1563). 

English composer. Documents relating «o 
his life cover only the fifcccn-ycar period 
between 1542 and 1557, which he seems to 
have spent at Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
the Chapel Royal in London. His appoint* 
ment as instructor of the choristers at Mag¬ 
dalen dates from 1542, when he succeeded 
Appleby, who had decided to return to his 
old post at Lincoln. There was at that time 
a sharp division of opinion among the Fellows 
of Magdalen, largely over the conduct of 
Henry VIII and the religious repercussions 
arising therefrom. It is therefore possible 
that when Shepherd resigned in 1543* a ' ,rr 
only one year of office, it was for the same 
reason as Appleby, who had stayed for onl> 
two years. However, Shepherd was re¬ 
appointed in 1545, with a yearly salary ol i 
for teaching the choirboys and extra emolu¬ 
ments from time to time as a reward 0 
looking after the organ and composing musi 
for the services held in the chapel. }*«»" 
1349 until 1551 he was a Fellow of the collcg • 
During the following year he was appoints 
Gentleman of the Chapel Royal 1 an I 
1553 he was among the thirty-one mernwr* 
of the Chapel for whom livery was ordered , 
possibly for the impending coronation 
Queen Mary. In at least three manuscr.p 
he is described as “ Master Shepherd o «< 
Queen’s Chapel”, an appointment 
in the light of subsequent adventures, 
well have gone to his head. 

' Si owe 571. f- 36 v. * Exchequer Roll* 434 . 5 -'" 
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He returned to Oxford in 1554, and on 21 
Apr. he supplicated for the degree of Doctor 
of Music. The account of this, as given in 
Wood's ‘ Fasti Oxonicnscs is not without 
interest: 

John Shepherd, who had been a student in mu*ic f..r 
the space of twenty years, did then by his dean supplicate 
the venerable congregation that he might be licensed to 
proceed in that faculty, that is. to be admitted doctor of 
music; but whether he was admitted, or stood in any 
act following, it appears not in our registers. The words 
of some of his church services are made public in 7 Ac 
Ihlint Smua and Anlhtmi usually sung in Cathidiali &c. 
London 1663 collected and published by James Clifford, 
as I have told you under the year iy|8 I have seen some 
of his compositions of six parts in six MS books, remain* 
ing at this day in the archives of our public music school, 
containing church music or anthems and certain songs. 

The “ six MS books " arc now among the 
Music School manuscripts in the Bodleian 
(c 376*81), Wood's 1548 reference describing 
them as being “ long since, with others of that 
time, antiquated, and not at all valued **. 
Whether Shepherd’s failure to gain the degree 
had a disturbing eflect upon his temper or 
whether his mind had Income unbalanced 
owing to some previous mischance is not 
known; but it is certain that the year 1555 
saw him in trouble with his college authori¬ 
ties, for the registers of the college set forth the 
details of two very unpleasant occurrences, 
dated 2 June and 15 June respectively. On 
the first occasion lie was accused before the 
president, vice-president, bursar and two of 
the Fellows of having kept in chains, through¬ 
out the night, a certain poor boy who was 
presumably not a choirboy, for the statute 
Dr Exlraneit non inhomilltndis was quoted. For 
this offence, to which Shepherd pleaded 
guilty, the punishment was suspension from 
dining in hall for the space of one week. The 
second occasion was far more serious, and was 
doubtless the result of a journey into the 
Country, in search of new choirboys. This time 
Shepherd was accused of dragging a poor l>oy 
in chains all the way from Malmesbury to 
Oxford, and of having boasted while passing 
through Faringdon that next to the president, 
he (Shepherd) was the most important mem¬ 
ber of Magdalen College. This wretched 
deed thus brought odium not only upon the 
college, but upon the vice-president. The 
president himself roundly rebuked Shepherd 
and urged him to behave more modestly, and 
to abstain from using quarrelsome and abusive 
language. 

One last record of payment during the 
month of Dec. suggests that Shepherd left 
Oxford early the next year, and this is con¬ 
firmed by his appearance at the Chapel Roval 
in > 557 . "hen he is mentioned for having 
presented a roll of songs to the queen on New 
Year's Day. 

Shepherd's name is included in Morley’s 
list of famous Englishmen, and also among 
•hose composers " who never thought it 


greater sacrilege to spurn against the Image 
of a Saint than to take two perfect chords of 
one kind together This may imply a 
certain measure of respect for Shepherd’s 
technical accomplishments, which were cer¬ 
tainly great enough to carry him with ease 
from the polyphonic style of mass and motet 
settings to the simpler idiom of the English 
anthems and services, without the slightest 
suspicion of a hampered style or forced 
naivety. He is also mentioned by Baldwin 
of Windsor (RM 24 d 2) along with White, 
I’ye, Tallis, Larsons, Giles and William and 
John Mundy. No adequate assessment of his 
achievement can be made until more of his 
compositions become available in modern 
editions, the danger of judging by isolated 
examples bring apparent in the Burney. 
Hawkins controversy. 1 

Shepherd composed a considerable amount 
of Latin and English church music which has 
been preserved in a few notable collections of 
printed music and in more than thirty widely 
scattered manuscript sources. A representa¬ 
tive selection of his works, due to be published 
in the ill-fated second Series of ‘Tudor Church 
Music \ would have done much to bridge the 
gaps between the relatively small number of 
modern reprints. 

LIST OF WORKS 

<F««r lev to abbiri iations lit end of liti) 

1. Amiiim* 

t Ihriu our pawhal lamli l 5166 

<:ltn« ritin( again 49489. 30480 

Haue Thee. O Cod 4*3. 7340, 29289 liar- 

nard 

I rise you a new commandment 42 «. 29480. 30480. 

I*! mi complaint 
Lord, I tow arc they increased 
(> God l>c meiciful unto u* 

O Lord of limn 

O ung unto the laud 
Our Father 
K»jo«e in the Lord 
Steven tint after Cluiil 

Submit yourtrlve* 

What comfort at thy death 


30513 Day M 
49 if 89 
443 

6. 29480 
H -,8 
Dav W 
701 

44 * 107 . 3 ' 39 <» 

29489 

24 

I law kin« 

•3'66. ,-0489. 30478 
Day Nl 
44 


4. Stum 11 


Pint Service 1045. 39389 

•Second Service 20489 

Te Drum 20489 

Te Drum and Magnificat <2 *el- 49489 
ting* 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimitii* 791 

Bencdkun (fragment) 34 

Kvrie. Creed and Ollrrtorv 494S9 

Creed (2 retting*) 49489 


3. Pmi wi 

41 P'jhn tune* (8 duplicates) 15166 
Concordances e.xiu for the follow¬ 
ing tune*: 

Give to the laird, le potentate* 7578 
Ponder my words. O Lord -578 


' P° r wh ' c, ‘ Burney II. 565. si 
liawkin* (pp. 76. 113. and appendix). 


Ill, 4) and 
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SHERA 


The man is blest that hath not 

gone 

' V J?V did the Gentiles fret and 
fume 

4. Masses 

Be not afraid (a 4) 

Canlate Domino .(a 6) 

Plainsong Mass (a 4) 

The French Mass (a 4) 

The Western VVyndc (a 4) 

Kyrie (a 5) 

Gloria (a 4) 

Agnus Dei (a 3) 

5. Motets and or her Latin 
Adcsto nunc 
Alleluia (4 settings) 

Alleluia Confitcmini Domino 

Audivi; Media nocie 

Bcata quoque 

Bcati ontnes 

Beatus auctor 

Cetus omnes 

Confitebor tibi 

Cor vestrum (3 settings) 

Deo nostro 
Deus misereatur 
Dilrctissima 
Dotnine labia 

(Dum transisset) Sabbatum (j 
settings) 

Ergo Sathan 
Esto Pater 
Esuricntes iinplevit 


30513 

7578 


17802 

376 

17802 

17802 

17802 

30480 

17802 

18936 


Liturcicai. Music 


979 
17802 
17802 
i*.. 
979 
979 
979 
979 
979 
979 
979 
979 
979 
354 
979 


El exultavit 

Lt insulae muneia ofTerent 
facta est Judea 
l ecerunt unanimes 
Fuiule preces 
(iaude virgo 
Gaudete celicole 
Haec dies 

Jjic nenipc nitindi (2 settings) 
I lierusalein 
I bant magi 
Igiiur O Jesu 
lunis vibrante 
Illustrissima omnium 
Inelina Domine 
In pace; Si dedero 
In manus luas (2 settings) 

In perpetuum 

Judica me 

I.audate pueri 

Landes Deo 

Libera nos 

Magnificat 

Media vita 

Noctis rerolitiir 

Precedent a tbrono (2 settings) 

Lima fecit 

Salva nos (2 settings) 

Salve festa dies 
Scandens tribunal 
Sicut crat 
Sicut loculus est 
Singular!* privilegii 
Solemn!* urgebat dies 
Sumens illud 
Te celoruin (2 settings) 

I e eternum 
Tu fabricator omnium 
Tui precatus 
Vcrbum caro 
Virgo cunctas 


34 

3035 

389 . 984. 33377 
Burney 
433 

?&. 

979 

979 

"Lf 07 

34 . 3 « 9 . 979 

979 

979 

979 

49 oo. 29246 
979 

34 . 3035. 99246 
34 

17802 

17802 

RL 

17802 

389 

178**2 

979 

979 

979 

45 . 30513 

V,L, 

979 

45 

45 

341 . 3035. 29346 

979 

979 

979 

979 

979 

979 

979 

979 


6. Instrumental Works 
Dum transisset Sabbatum 31390 

F.sunentes implevit 31390 

Our Father 31200 

Ho??? . 

.. , , , Hawkins 

\ ersus (3 short pieces) 


7- Partsoncs 


30513 

1 

346. 30513 
15166 


6 

24 

41 

34 i 

354 

376 

389 

420 

423 


Key to Manuscripts and Printed Edition 


RM^ a 6 Ch^Ch., Oxford 

MS 341-44 St. Michael’s. Tenbury 

v , 0 Si. Michael’s. Tenbu^ 
MS Mus. Sch. c 376-81 Bodl. Lib. 

f , 9 c L Michael’s. Tenbury 

\Jc Mus - Sch * c 420-22 Bodl. Lib. 


MS Mus. Sch. e 423 
79 i MS 79 ' 

807 MS 807-11 
858 MS 858 
979 Mus. MS 979-83 
984 Mus. MS 984-88 
1045 R.C.M. MS 1045 - 5 ' 

3035 R.C.M. MS 2035 
49 oo Add. MS 4900 
7340 Harl. MS 7340 
7578 Harl. MS 7578 
'S'66 Add. MS 15166 u.M. 

* A 11 ?loe r numbcr ' between 17802 and 33377 are B.M. 
Add. MSS. 

Modern editions of * The French Man’ and the 
motet Haec Dies ’ have been made by H. B. Cellini. 


Bodl. Lib. 

St. Michael’s, Tenbury 
St. Michael’s, Tenbury 
St. Michael’s, Tenbury 
Ch. Ch.. Oxford 
Ch. Ch.. Oxford 
B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 

B.M. 


SHEPHERD, John (it) (b. ?; d. ?). 

English 16th-17th-century composer. He 
was sworn a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
on 1 Dec. 1606. (Rimbault’s ‘ Old Cheque- 
book \ p. 43.) Perhaps it was lie who added 
a Kyric to Johnson’s service in G. in the 
Cathedral Library, Ely. (Set Dickson's 
‘Catalogue’, 32, 37.) Perhaps, also, lie is 
the “ Thos. Shepherd ” of Tudway (IV, 72). 

W. H. H. 


SHEPHERD, William (b. ?; d. Edin¬ 
burgh. 19 Jan. 1812). 

Scottish violinist, composer and music pub¬ 
lisher. About 1793 he issued a ' Collection of 
Strathspey Reels ’ dedicated to Miss Aber- 
cromby, and a similar one followed about 
1802-3. In 1796 he entered into partnership 
with Nathaniel Gow, in a music-publishing 

business at 41 North Bridge, Edinburgh, re¬ 
moving before 1804 to 16 Princes Street. 

Gow and Shepherd were unfortunate in 
their speculations, and Shepherd appears to 
have been dccplv involved at his death. 

F. k. 

SHEPHERDS OF THE DELECTABLE 
MOUNTAINS, THE (Opera). .See Pilgrim's 
Progress. Vaughan Williams. 

Shepp.rd, Alfred T. Sft Hart (F.. * Joll’i Credo ’, 
chorut & orrh.). 

SHERA, Frank Henry (b. Sheffield, 4 
May 1882). 

English musical scholar. He studied at the 
R.C.M. in London in 1913-14 under Stanford. 
Parratt, Walford Davies and Herbert Sharpe. 
He took the degrees of M.A., Mus.M . Cam¬ 
bridge. and F.R.C.O., and was made an 
Hon. A.R.C.M. In 1916-18 he held the pos« 
of Director of Music of Malvern College. If 
Rossi ter Hoyle Chair of Music was founded a 
Sheffield University in 1927. and Shera va 
appointed Professor in 1928. an appointmin 
he held until his retirement in 1950. nc 
also held the offices at Sheffield University 01 


O Happy Dames 
V’ainc. vainc 


SHERARD 


SHERWOOD 
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Dean of the Faculty of Arts (1933-36) and 
Public Orator (from 1934). 

Shera published * Musical Groundwork ’ 
(1922), ‘ Debussy and Ravel ’ (1925), * Elgar : 
Instrumental Works ’ (1931), and, in addition 
to his official duties, did much to promote the 
performance of orchestral music in the city of 
Sheffield. 11. r. 

SHERARD, James (6. ? ; d. ?). 

English 17th-century amateur violinist and 
composer. He was an apothecary by profes¬ 
sion, but composed two books of Sonatas for 
2 violins anil continuo which arc of distinct 
merit. e. v. d. s. 

SHERIDAN, Margaret (b. Castlebar, Co. 
Mayo, 15 Oct. 1889). 

Irish soprano singer. An orphan from the 
age of four, she was brought up at a convent 
until she was seventeen, when she attracted 
notice at a Dublin competition festival. A 
subscription was raised for her vocal education, 
and in Sept. 1909 she entered the R.A.M. in 
London, where she became a pupil of William 
Shakespeare and remained until the end of 
1911, having won a silver medal. After 
further study in Italy she made her debut in 
opera and appeared several times at the 
Tcatro alia Scala at Milan. In 1919 she made 
her first appearance during the summer 
season at Covent Garden in Ixindon as 
Butterfly. The part proved somewhat beyond 
her powers, but her pleasing voice and .irtistic 
training enabled her to create a favourable 
impression, and this was enhanced later in 
the season by her impersonation of the heroine 
in Mascagni's ‘ Iris ’, then given for the fir»t 
time in England. Subsequently she made the 
round of the principal Italian theatres, sang 
regularly at the Scala, and was again engaged 
for several Covent Garden seasons. 11. k. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinaley. 5 */ Arne 4. 

* Duenna sons for). Arnold S.. m. for • Si. I’.uruk’t 
Day ’). Arundrll (do.). Barber 'S., • ><ho»| for Van- 
dal \ overture). Bcrtonf (* Govemante ’.opera . Duller 
(!.. coinp. for S.). Duenna (linky. lib.). Du,«-k 
« I’uarro .incid.m.). Gerhard *R., * Duenna '.opera*. 
Ginrdani (T.. • Critic son«t>. Hatton (' Pi/arro • 
incid. in.). Hewitt (do.). Hu<the< (•• S.", * St. Patnck't 
Day , opera). Kab.dev.kv C School for Scandal', 
incid. m.). Kelly (M„ witticism on: ' Pi/arro \ 
incid. m.)._ Klcnau (' l^i.tencliule opera). I.inley 
V* ttltwr-indaw: ' Duenna\ opera; Monody or. 
death of Garrick; long in 'School for Scandal' - 
incid. m. for ‘ Camp * & ’ Robinson Crusoe '). l.inlev 
( 3 , wife). I.inley (3, 'Duenna', m. for). I.inley 
( 7 . Joint theatre management). Prokofiev ('Betrothal 
in the Monastery . opera). Sampiet (' School for 
Scandal . incid. in.). Stanford (' Critic ', opera). 

SHE RIF, LE (Opera). See Hal£vy. 

SIIERMAN, Alee (A. London, 27 Apr. 

• 9 ° 7 )* . 

English conductor. 1 lc was educated at the 
Davenant Foundation School and studied 
music from an early age. On the formation 
of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in 1930 
he joined as a violinist. He remained there 
some years, playing under such conductors as 
Toscanini, Kussevitsky, Walter and Wcin- 


gartner, before becoming permanent conduc¬ 
tor of the New London Orchestra, which was 
formed in 1941. This orchestra was quic kly 
acclaimed as a small but highly skilled body, 
and Sherman has toured with it throughout 
England many times. When Dame Myra 
Hess arranged to play all the Mozart piano¬ 
forte concertos at the National Gallery Con¬ 
certs she chose the N.L.O. to play with her, 
and Sherman procured some finely balanced 
woodwind and string playing in some of the 
tn«*t <1 iflic tilt orchestral accompaniments, 
letter the B.B.C. repeatrd this series, and 
Sherman and the N.L.O. shared the broad¬ 
casts with the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. 

From 1943 to 1945 Sherman was conductor 
of the Sadler's Wells Ballet and with them he 
toured Great Britain, France and Belgium, 
lie also visited Portugal and returned there 
in i9|6, touring the country with the Portu¬ 
guese National Symphony Orchestra. Ilis 
engagement to conduct in Czechoslovakia in 
i<ij 7 was followed by visits to Greece and 
I gypt. His London concerts have unusual 
charm, for he founded the Hampton Court 
pal.ire Serenade Concerts in 19 j j, given in the 
William III Orangery, and the Victoria and 
Albert Museum Concerts held in the garden 
during the summer months and in the Raphael 
Cartoon Gallery during winter. At these 
concerts Sherman shows himself capable of 
conducting all kinds of music from Arne, 
Handel and Telemann to Debussy, Finzi and 
Britten. He also conducted the weekly 
Sunday concerts at the Cambridge Theatre 
from 1945 to 1949. lie was commissioned to 
give a series of Haydn-Mozart concerts with 
Dame Myra Hess during the Festival of 
Britain. He is married to the pianist Gina 
Bachaucr. M . K . w. 

SHERRINGTON, Helen. See Lemmons- 
•Sherrington. 

SHERWOOD, Percy (b. Dresden, 23 May 
1866: d. London, June 1939). 

Anglo-German pianist and composer. His 
father, John Sherwood, was an English uni¬ 
versity lecturer at Dresden, his mother a 
German singer, Auguste Koch. He was a 
student at the Dresden Conservatory studying 
pianoforte and composition under Dracsckc, 
Schulz - Bcuthen. Kirchner and others in 
1885-88. In 1889 he won the Mendelssohn 
prize with a Requiem for voices and orchestra. 
He was appointed a teacher in the Dresden 
Conservatory in 1893 and professor in 1911. 
He won considerable success both as a pianist 
and composer in Germany. 

Sherwood's works include a pianoforte 
Concerto. 5 Symphonies, overtures, a violin 
Sonata (C minor), 2 Sonatas for cello, music 
for pianoforte, organ, etc., as well as songs. 

In Feb. 1907 he gave a concert of unpublished 
compositions of his own, in the Palmengartcn, 
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SHERYNGHAM 


SHIELD 


Dresden, the programme of which consisted 
of a Sonata for two pianofortes, a Suite for 
clarinet and pianoforte and a Quintet for 
strings and pianoforte. j. a. f.-m. 

SHERYNGHAM, ? (6. ?; d . ?). 

English 15th-16th-ccntury composer. The 
scores of six 4-part carols by him arc included 
in B.M. Add. MSS 5465-676, which also con¬ 
tain compositions by Gilbert Banastir (sic), 
William Cornyshe and other early English 
composers : ‘ Ah gcntill Jhcsu ‘ Uppon the 
cross nailed ’, * My blody wownds ’, ‘ I hade 
on peturand mawdlcn pyte’, ‘Thynk agaync, 
pride ’ and 4 Lord, on all synfull ’. 

A 2-part madrigal, 4 My wofull hart *, by 
Shcryngham, is in B.M. Add. MSS 11,583-46, 
and was printed by Burney in his History. 

J. M. (ii). 

Shestakov. Ste Klircnnikov (• Mik incid. m.). 

SHEU BOR YOU. Sec Chinese Music 
(Modern). 

l * h *r! :h ,' nUo ' , T “ rM - S “ <'Three Road*'), 
c.litre ( /.apovit , memorial syrnph. poem). Kouenko 
( Marina \ unfinished opera). I.iatoihimky (* Zapovii 
cantata). I.iucnko (* Zapovit *, choral work). Mm- 
soritskv (a tonga). Rakhmaninov (4 songs). Tchai¬ 
kovsk y (1 song. 1 duet). 

SHIELD, William (6. Whickham, Dur¬ 
ham, 5 Mar. 1748; d. Brightling, Sussex, 25 
Jan. 1829). 

English violinist and composer. He was the 
son of a singing-master and received his first 
musical instruction at the age of six from his 
father ; but, losing his parents three years later, 
he was apprenticed to a boat-builder at South 
Shields. His master, however, permitted him 
to pursue his musical studies, and he obtained 
some lessons in thorough-bass from Charles 
Avison at Newcastlc-on-Tync and occasion¬ 
ally played the violin at music meetings in 
the neighbourhood. On the expiration of 
his apprenticeship, having acquired sufficient 
knowledge to lead the subscription concerts at 
Newcastle, lie determined upon making music 
his profession and removed to Scarborough, 
where he became leader at the theatre and 
concerts. While there he produced his first 
composition, an anthem for the opening of a 
new church at Sunderland. Having been 
heard by Fischer and Borghi, they recom¬ 
mended him to Giardini, by whom he was 
engaged in 1772 as a second violin at the 
Opera in London. In 1773 he was promoted 
to the post of principal viola which he held for 
eighteen years and which he also filled at all 
the principal concerts. 

In 1778 he produced, at the Haymarket 
Theatre, his first dramatic piece, the comic 
opera 4 The Flitch of Bacon ’. This led to his 
being engaged as composer to Covent Garden 
Theatre, a post which he occupied until his 
resignation in 1791. During his engagement 
he composed many operas and other pieces. In 
1791 he made the acquaintance of Haydn, and 
he used to say that in four days, during which 


he accompanied Haydn from London to 
Taplow and back, he gained more knowledge 
than he had done by study in any four years of 
his life. In the same year he visited France 
and Italy. In 1792 he was re-engaged as 
composer at Covent Garden, in which capacity 
he acted until 1797. In 1807 he gave up all 
connection with the theatre. He had long 
been one of the King’s Band of Music, but was 
appointed Master of the King's Music in 1817. 

Shield was buried in the church at Bright¬ 
ling, Sussex, with a medallion portrait com¬ 
missioned from Peter Rouw, jun. 1 With the 
exception of his fine tenor viola, reputed a 
Stainer, which he bequeathed to George IV 
(who accepted the gift, but directed that its 
utmost value should be paid to the testator’s 
presumed widow), he left his whole estate to 
his “ beloved partner, Ann (Stokes], Mrs. 
Shield upwards of forty years”. His valuable 
musical library was sold in July 1829. A 
memorial cross was erected to his memory in 
Whickham churchyard, Durham, on 19 Oct. 
1891 and a slab in Westminster Abbey in 1892, 
both due to the efforts of John Robinson of 
Sunderland. 

In many of his stage pieces Shield intro¬ 
duced songs, etc., selected from the works of 
other composers, English and foreign. He 
was thereby the means of making the general 
public acquainted with many beautiful tunes 
of which tiicy would otherwise have remained 
ignorant. His own melodics charm by their 
simple, natural beauty; at once vigorous and 
refined, they appeal directly to the heart. But 
lie also wrote songs of agility to display the 
powers of Mrs. Billington and others. Among 
his most popular songs arc 4 The 'I horn , 
‘The Wolf, ‘The Heaving of the Lead , 

4 Old Towler \ 4 The Plough boy ’ and 4 The 
Post Captain *; but these arc but some of the 
most prominent. 

Shield was the author of 4 An Introduction 
to Harmony’ (1800) and 4 Rudiments ol 
Thorough-bass’ ( c . 1815). The music he 
published at various times was ‘A Collection 
of Favourite Songs, to which is added a Duct 
for two Violins \ 4 A Collection of Canzonets 
and an Elegy’, 4 A Cento, consisting of Ballads. 
Rounds, Glees, etc.’, 4 Six Duos for t"0 
Violins ’ and six Trios for violin, viola and 
cello (1796). This last work has elaboran 
viola parts and contains movements in 5 ' 4 ’ 
for which Shield had a special talent and pre¬ 
dilection, and he wrote in the “Advertise 
ment ” prefixed to the set: 

The movements which are written in the ungual «•"* 
of 3-4 have amused some of the most ‘ ,hr 

fe**.rs. both in England and in Italy, which *nduc« 


Author to hope 
the public at large. 


that they will not be disagreeable to 

W. H. H., adds. 


• Katherine Esdale. 1 English Church Monument* 
ondon. 1946). 
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The six string quartets of 1780 are somewhat 
more elaborate in the part-writing than any 
others of that date, even Haydn’s Op. 20. 
Among the string trios is a movement in quin¬ 
tuple rhythm (No. 3). In the pantomime of 
‘Friar Bacon’ (1783) occurs a remarkable 
series of five marches, of which No. 1 is scored 
for 2 violins and cellos, No. 2 for (lutes, 
violin and violas. No. 3 for violins, clarinet, 
trumpet and kettledrums, No. 4 (in 6-4 time) 
for violins, horns and cellos, and No. 5 consists 
of Nos. 1-4 played simultaneously. r. c. 

The following is a list of the dramatic works 
for which Shield wrote the music, or part of 
the music. Songs, etc., by him are also to be 
found in numerous ballad operas and pasticcios 
of the time, in which, however, he took no 
active part. 

1778. ‘The Flitch of Bacon.’ 

1779 - ' The Cobbler of Gavilrbury ’: * t he Device, or 
The Deat Doctor * (later • The Deaf Lovrr ’). 

1780. • 'I he Siege of Gibraltar *; ’ Henry and Emma ’. 

1781. * The Divorce.’ 

17H2. * Lord Mayor’s Day, or A Flight from Lapland ’; 
’ Kotina 

1783. ’ The Shamrock, «>r The Anniversary of St. 

Patrick’ (later ’The Poor Soldier’); ’Friar 
Bacon, or Harlequin's Adventures in Lillipul ’. 
1781. ’The Campaign, or love in the Lou Indie.’ 

(later ’ Love and War ’); ’ Harlequin Junior, 
or the Magic Cestui ’; ’ Harlequin Rambler, 
or Hie Convent in an Uproar ’; ’ Robin Hood, 
or Sherwood Forest ’; ’ I he Noble Peavant ’; 

’ I he Musical Lady ’; ’ Fontainebleau, or Our 
Way in France'; ’ the Folliet of .. Day. or 
Ihe Marriage «*f li«aro''; ’The Magic 
Cavern, or \ iriue't Triumph '. 

1785. ’ The Nunnery '; ’ The Roman Father ’ I he 

Choleric Fatheri ’; ’ Otiui, or A I rip around 
die World ’. 

1786. ' Patrick in Prussia, or lave in a Camp'; • The 

Duenna ’ (addition.) ; ’ Richard Ccrur de 

Lion '; ’ The Lnchanted Cattle 
17H7. ’The Highland Reel’; • N„„ ’ addition.;; 

' I he I'armcr 

1 788 . ’ Marian’; ’The Prophet ’; 'Aladdin, or The 
Wonderful Lamp ’; ’The Collagen ’ not 
performed i. 

1 78 'l. ’ Love and Nature ’; ’ The Quaker ' additions); 

’ Ihe Honest Vorkshireman ’ additions); 

Ihe Maid of the Mill' (additions); ’ Le 
Grenadier (not performed). 

1790. ’ Ihe Ctar ’ (later ’The Fugitives’); ’The 

C rusade’; ’ The Provocation’; ’ The Picture 
of Paris 

1791. ’ Isabella, or The Fatal Marriage ’; ’ The Wood¬ 

man ’; ’ Alexander the Little, or 'Ihe Kisal 
S u " n * 1 ! ‘ Oscar and Malvina, or The Hall 
ot ringdl (alter Oman). 

' 7 *W. * Hartford Bridge, or The Skirts of the Camp’; 

’ llarleauin's Museum, or Mother Shipton 
I riumphanl . 

179 ). ’ The Midnight Wanderers ’; ’The Armourer ’; 

lo Anns, or Ihe British Recruit ’; ‘Sprigs 
of laurel’ (later ’The Risal Soldiers’); 

Harlequin and Faustus. or the Devil will base 
lilt own , 

1794 . ’The Travellers in Switzerland'; ’ Netlev 

Abbey ; ’ Naples Bay. or The Brit.d. Seamen 
at Anchor ; Arrived at Portsmouth*; 
Hercules and Omphale *. 

1795 . ’ I he Mysteries of the Castle ’; ’ Tlie Thespian 

Panorama or Three Hours’ Heart’s Ease’; 
Ihe Irish Mimic, or Blunders at Brighton’; 
Hie Death of Captain Faulknor. or British 
Heroism ’. 

1796. ’Lock and Key’; ’The Lad of the Hills, or 


' A , n 'Captation from Beaumarchais, produced two 
years before Mozart s opera. 
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Wicklow Gold Mine ’ (later ’ Hie Wicklow 
Mountains '); * Abroad and at Horne 

S 7 . * The Italian Villagers ’; * The Village FTie ’. 

7 - * Two Faces under a Hood.’ 

A. L. 

Bibi Hauocb. William, * William ShieM ’ (M. & I... 
XXXI. I 9 V». p. 337 ). 

Sft aho Addison (adds, to ’ Robin Hood ’). Auld 
Fang Syne. Baumgarten (collab.). Qs ira (use of). 
Gcbot (songs introd. into opera). Mahon (2, song with 
clar. for ’ Woodman ’). Thorn (song). 

SHIFT (1). In playing the violin, or any 
of the instruments belonging to that family, 
the performer effects a “ shift ” when the left 
hand passes from one established position lo 
another. Thus, when the hand moves up or 
down the fingerboard the player is said to hr 
“ «n the shift The term is also used to 
denote the positions themselves, the second 
|>osition being known as the " half-shift ”, the 
third position as the ” whole shift " and the 
fourth position as the “ double-shift A 
semitone behind the basic first position there 
is also a shift known as the half position. 

O. R. 

It is not possible to establish at what time 
or place the principle of shifting originated. 
It is a common Oriental practice. Medieval 
and Renaissance illustrations of plurked and 
bowed instruments often show the hand at 
some distance from the first position; yet 
even in the 17th century there is evidence that 
some players regarded the extension (not 
shift) of the third linger to c" as noteworthy 
on the violin. It must be remembered that 
until well into the 17th century the status of 
the violin stood lower among professional 
musicians than that of the viol; and also 
that there were two recognized methods of 
holding the violin, of which the first was on 
the shoulder and permitted free shifting, the 
second was against the chest and made 
shifting upwards slightly precarious and 
shifting downwards very precarious indeed. : 
(hat the extremer shifts were not everywhere 
familiar on the violin in the mid-17th century 
is evidenced by the entry in Anthony A Wood’s 
' Diary * for 24 July 1638, concerning Thomas 
Baltzar: 

. . . did then and ihcrc lo bit very grcai atlonithmeni, 
•ware him play on ihe violin. Hr then taw him run up 
lut Finger* 10 ihe end of ihe Fingerboard of ihe Violin, 
and run them back intcnublv. and all with alacrity, anil 
in very good tune, which be nor any in England taw the 
like before. 

The cello was established as a virtuoso 
instrument considerably later than the violin, 
and its technique is to some extent imitated 
from that of the violin. But its method of 
shifting differs from that of the bass viol (viola 
da gamba) only in two respects: rather more 
shifting is required because its strings arc 
separated by fifths instead of by fourths and 
(between the viol’s middle strings) a third ; 
and for the same reason a special technique 
* Srt Violin Flaying. Fingering, 2. 
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for using the thumb as a stopping-finger in 
high positions is now employed, which is not 
necessary on the bass viol (though it can be 
used there), and which has been attributed 
with as much probability as such attributions 
commonly possess to the French cellist 
Bertcau {d. 1756), who began by studying the 
bass viol under Kozccz. 

On the viol high positions were certainly 
familiar in the 16th century, as they were on 
the lute. Ganassi's very lengthy and detailed 
instructions for left-hand technique in his 
‘ Rcgola Rubertina ’ (Venice, 1542-43, II, 
7-22) show the close connection between the 
two instruments in this respect and explain 
the fingerings “ beyond the frets, that is to 
say over the body of the lute and at the ex¬ 
tremity of the fingerboard of the viol ” 
(chap, xx), with a range of nearly two octaves 
above the top open string, which is about the 
general limit of good tone even with great 
skill. There is no reason to suppose that 
earlier players were deficient in the same 
skill, and the notion that this was only 
acquired painfully during the 17th and 18th 
centuries is a superstition, though the violin, 
being a later instrument than the viol, and 
beginning in an inferior capacity, may have 
lagged behind to some extent. 

The highest position actually demanded on 
a viol to the present writer's knowledge occurs 
in the last set of divisions in Simpson's ‘ Divi¬ 
sion-Violist ’ of 1659, where the note a' occurs 
several times, being an octave and a fifth 
above the top open string d; the whole 
work is one of great technical difficulty. 

R. D. 

(2) In trombone-playing ** shift ” signifies 
an alteration in position of the movable slide, 
by means of which the fundamental length of 
the instrument is increased. The home posi¬ 
tion of the slide is known as the No. 1 M posi¬ 
tion ”, and the successive shifts, lowering the 
pitch by successive semitones, give respectively 
the second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and 
seventh ” positions ”, the numl>er of the 
“ position ” being thus always one higher than 
the number of semitones by which the pitch is 
lowered. i>. j. n. 

Stt also Trombone. 

Shilovsky, Konstantin S. Stt Eugene Onegin 
( Tchaikovsky, lib.). Tchaikovsky (• Eugene Onegin \ 
lib.). 

SHIMMY. An American ballroom dance 
that became popular after the first world war 
of 1914-18 and was accompanied by jazz 
music. The steps were similar to those of the 
foxtrot, but it was danced more quickly. 

SHINNER, Emily (b. Cheltenham, 7 July 
1862; d. London, 17 July 1901). 

English violinist. She began the study of the 
violin at the age of seven. In 1874 she went 
to Berlin and for two years studied under 
H. Jacobsen, a pupil of Joachim, women 


violinists not being at that time admissible to 
the Hochschule. In 1876 this restriction was 
taken away, and Emily Shinner was among 
the first admitted. In Oct. 1877 she became a 
pupil of Joachim and remained with him for 
three years. In Feb. 1881 she went to London, 
and after being heard at several private con¬ 
certs (among others at one given by the Bach 
Choir), made her debut at a concert given by 
H. R. Bird in Kensington Town Hall. At the 
London Musical Society's concert of 29 June 
1882 she played with great success, and from 
that time held a high position among English 
artists, her style being pure and refined, and 
her power of interpreting works of a high 
intellectual order very remarkable. She 
appeared at the Popular Concert on 9 Feb. 
and at the Crystal Palace on 8 Mar. 1884; in 
1887 she organized a successful quartet party 
of women. In Jan. 1889 she married Capt. A. 
F. Liddell. j. a. f.-m. 

SHIRINSKY, Vassily Petrovich ( b . 
Ekaterinodar, 4 Jan. 1901). 

Russian violinist and composer. He studied 
at the Moscow Conservatory. His principal 
works arc two string Quartets, a violin Sonata 
and a viola Sonata. He was a member of the 
Moscow Conservatory String Quartet. 

m. u. c. 


Shirlry, Jnmra. Stt Arne (l, ' Birth of Hcrculo ’). 
Coleman (i, 1 Contention of Aj#x and Achillc*incW. 
m.>. Gibbont (6. * Cupid and Death '). Ivc* 

• t riumph of Peace \ matquc). Lawei ( 4 . do.). L«fke 
C Cupid and I>cath ‘). Parry (H.. choral otic). 

d. 


London,1811 


Death •). 

SHIRREFF, Jane (b. 

London, 23 Dec. 1883). 

English soprano singer. She was a pupil of 
Thomas Welsh and appeared in London with 
great success, at Covcnt Garden Theatre on 
1 Dec. 1831, as Mandanc in Arne’s ‘ Arta- 
xerxes \ In 1832 she sang at the Concert of 
Ancient Music, a Philharmonic concert and the 
Gloucester Festival, and in 1834 at the West¬ 
minster Abbey Festival. Her engagement at 
Covcnt Garden continued from 1831 to 1835. 
when she was engaged at Drury Lane. I" 
1837 she returned to Covcnt Garden. In 183H, 
in company with Wilson, E. Scguin and Mp- 
E. Scguin, she went to America, where she 
became a universal favourite. On her return 
to England she married J. Walcott and re¬ 
tired into private life. Her voice was full-tonea 
and powerful in the higher but somewhat wca 
in the lower notes; her intonation was paw* 
and she svas a much better actress than me 
generality of singers. H> 

SHIRREFS, Andrew (b. Aberdeen, 9 Feb. 
1762; d. ?, c. 1807). 

Scottish musician and poet. He wrote 
once popular ballad opera, ‘Jamie and Wh 
or The Laird in Disguise', in 5 acts, modciic 
upon Allan Ramsay's * Gentle Shepherd- 
This was published in 1787 (dedication dated 
7 Dec.), but had been performed by that 
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at Aberdeen, Elgin and Inverness. The musi¬ 
cal part of it was advertised as for sale in 1788. 
Shirrefs himself appeared in its performance 
at Edinburgh in 1797. He was the composer 
of 1 Forty Pieces of Original Music pub¬ 
lished by Stewart & Co. of Edinburgh. He 
took the M.A. at Marischal College, Aber¬ 
deen, in 1783 and edited the ‘Aberdeen 
Chronicle * and the 4 Caledonian Magazine \ 
He went to London in 1798. 

Shirrefs was originally a bookbinder, was 
lame, and his portrait is prefixed to his volume 
ol poetry (1790). Burns mentions having met 
this “little decrepit body, with some abilities” 
during a visit to Aberdeen.* p. k., rev. 

SHOFAR (Shophar; Hcb. Sofar). The 
Jewish ram’s-horn instrument, used in the 
synagogue worship. The natural horn is 
flattened in section, and a cup mouthpiece is 
formed at the small end. ( See PLA 7 E6, Vol. 1. 
No. 3.) The instrument, or an imitation of 
its effect, is introduced into the scores of 
Macfarren's ‘ John the Baptist ’ and Elgar's 
‘ Apostles d. j. b. 

See alio lews (Music of the). 

Sholokhov, Mikhail. See Uicti liiiukv (‘Quiet flow* 
the Don * & * Virgin Soil Upturned opera*). 

SHOPHAR. See Shofar. 

SHORE. English family of musicians. 

(1) Mathias Shore ( 4 . ?; d. London, 1700), 
trumpeter. He became a King's Trumpeter- 
in-Ordinary in 1682, and on 5 Oct. 1687 he 
was appointed to the post of Sergeant-Trum¬ 
peter to the Royal Household, in which he 
distinguished himself by the rigorous exaction 
of his fees of office. This was due to a patent 
conferred on him by William III in 1689. 
Mathias, with William and John Shore, 
accompanied William III to Holland in 1690- 
1691. Hawkins mentions him as the performer 
of Purcell's day. 

(2) William Shore ( 4 . ?; d. London, 
1707), trumpeter, brother of the preceding, 
had been a King's Trumpcter-in-Ordinary 
since 1O79 and had accompanied William III 
to Holland in 1G90-91. While serving as a 
trumpeter in the Life Guards, to which he had 
!>ecn seconded, during the Flanders campaign 
(1693), he was robbed of his livery and 
trumpet. With his brother he accompanied 
the English plenipotentiaries to Holland for 
the Peace of Ryswick (1697). He succeeded 
his brother as Sergeant-Trumpeter on 21 May 
1700 and followed him in the severe exaction 
of fees. He was buried in London, at the 
church of St. Martin's-in-the-Fields. His 
song 4 Prince Eugene's March into Italy' 
(c. 1700) was very popular. 

(3) Catherine Shore ( 4 . London, c. 1668; 
d. London, t. 1730), singer, daughter of 
Mathias Shore (1). She was a pupil of Purcell 
for singing and the harpsichord. In 1693 she 
became the wife of Colley Cibber, without 

* See Chambers's * Edinburgh JournalVIII, 405. 


consent of her father, whose resentment was 
not, however, of very long duration, for when 
he made his will on 5 Mar. 169b, he bequeathed 
to her one-third of the residue of his property. 
Shortly after her marriage Mrs. Cibber ap¬ 
peared on the stage as a singer and, among 
other songs, sang the second part of Purcell’s 
air 4 Genius of England ’ (‘ Don Quixote ’, 
Part ii), to her brother John's trumpet 
accompaniment. 

(4) John Shore ( 4 . London, c. 1662; d. 
London, 20 Nov. 1752), trumpeter and 
lutenist, brother of the preceding. He was 
appointed a King's Trumpcter-in-Ordinary 
in 1688 and accompanied William III to 
Holland in 1690-91. In 1695 he was made a 
musician-in-ordinary (without fee) in the 
King's Band of Music, but received a paid 
post in 1697 liee William Clayton. The salary 
for this was £40 a year, less than one-half his 
salary (£91 15:0) as a Trumpetcr-in-Ordin- 
arv, but he probably had good reasons for the 
change. In 1699 he appears as one of the 
band of seven performers set apart for Princess 
Anne of Denmark. In 1707 he succeeded his 
unde William Shore (2) as Sergeant-Trum¬ 
peter, and he became the most celebrated 
player of his instrument of the time. Purcell 
composed for him obbligato parts to many 
songs, which may be seen in the 4 Orpheus 
Britannicus ' and fully attest his skill. His 
playing is highly commended in the * Gentle¬ 
man's Journal ’ for Jan. 1692, where, in an 
account of the celebration on St. Cecilia's 
Day in the preceding Nov., we read : 

Whilit the com pan v i* at table the hautboy* and 
trumpet* play successively. Mr. Shower* hath taught 
the latter ol late year* to *ound with all the sofirie** 
imaginable: they plaid u* »ome flat tune* made by 
Mr. linger with a general applau*e. it being a thing 
formerly thought impouible upon an inttrument 
designed for a *harp key. 

4 Shore's Trumpet Tunc ', famous in its 
day, was arranged for the harpsichord by 
Jeremiah Clarke (c. 1700) and also as a trio 
for strings (B.M. Add. MS 22099). Hi s music 
is also found in 4 Warlike Music’ (c. 1760), 
a collection of marches and other military 
pieces. His name appears in 1708 as lutenist 
of the Chapel Royal. He is said to have been 
the inventor of the tuning-fork, and also to 
have split his lip in sounding the trumpet, 
thereby incapacitating himself for performing. 

In 1749 he married a Mrs. Speed with a 
fortune of £ 15.000.* He is alleged to have died 
at the age of ninety. 

Hawkins says: 44 Some of his contempo¬ 
raries . . . give him the character of a well- 
bred gentleman, extremely courteous and 
obliging to all". w. m. h., rev. h. c. f. 

B, Bt -CMAMBraLAINt. EDWARD & JOHN. ' AngliaC 

-Nolilia (London. 1700). 

HaW m ,N, \. Jo " N o ' * Gcncral ... of Music ' 

(London . 1875). PP- 75*. 784. 

* ' London Magazine Feb. 1749. 
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Lafontaine. Henry C. de. ‘ The King’s Mustek * 
(London, 1909). In this work, John Shore is 
indexed and treated (p. 464) as two different 
musicians, for which there appears to be no reason. 

See also Sergeant-Trumpeter. 

SHORE, Bernard (Alexander Royle) 

(A. London, 17 Mar. 1896). 

English violist and writer on music. He 
received his general education at St. Paul’s 
School in London, which he left in 1912 to 
enter the R.C.M. In 1914 he left to join the 
army on the outbreak of war. He returned to 
the College in 1919 to resume his studies, but 
was obliged to give up organ playing owing to 
an injury to his right hand resulting from a 
bombing accident in France. 

At the R.C.M. Shore distinguished himself, 
winning, among other distinctions, two gold 
medals. In 1924 he went for viola playing to 
Lionel Tertis, who took a keen interest in the 
young musician and shared with him the 
result of his studies and experience. 

Shore has made his name both as soloist 
(Royal Philharmonic Society, B.B.C. sym¬ 
phony concerts, Proms., etc.) and chamber- 
music player (Spencer Dyke Quartet, Cattcr- 
all Quartet). He was leader of the violas of 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra from its 
formation and is a professor at the R.A.M. 
He was the first to give public performances 
of Gordon Jacob’s Concerto for viola and 
orchestra, of Philippe Sainton's ' Serenade 
phantasque ’ and other new compositions. 
He has himself composed a number of works, 
including two albums for violin and pianoforte, 
two concert pieces for violin and songs. 

In 1938 Shore published a l»ook, ‘The 
Orchestra Speaks ', in which he describes with 
expert judgment and never - failing good 
humour the styles, manners and mannerisms 
of some of the conductors associated with the 
performances of the B.B.C. orchestra. A 
second book, * Sixteen Symphonies which 
followed in 1949, is a study of great classical, 
romantic and modern symphonies from the 
orchestral player’s point of view. 

p. b., adds. 

See also Dyke (Spcnccr, Quartet). 

SHORE, Samuel Royle (b. Birmingham, 
12 Apr. 1856; d. Hindhead, Surrey, 19 Feb. 
1946). 

English lawyer, musical scholar, church 
musician and composer, uncle of the preced¬ 
ing. He was educated at Colwell School, 
Malvern, and although he never attended a 
school of music or musical faculty at any 
university, and was a solicitor by piofession, 
he equipped himself soundly as a specialist in 
the musical side of the Anglican church ser¬ 
vice. He became honorary organist at two 
Birmingham churches, St. Alban's and St. 
James’s, Edgbaston, and also choirmaster of 
the latter, between 1906 and 1913. Moreover 
he held various other honorary ecclesiastical 
posts as a layman, including that of Cathedral 


lecturer in church music and Birmingham 
diocesan instructor in plainsong. 

In this last subject Shore was particularly 
interested, and he was anxious to see plainsong 
more extensively used in the Church of Eng¬ 
land, both in its pure form and as a foundation 
for original composition, either in the old 
cantus firmns sense or applied more freely as a 
polyphonic element. At the same time he 
was an ardent advocate of congregational 
singing, and it was here that he came upon a 
good deal of opposition, for it was widely held 
that congregations could never be expected 
to become familiar with plainsong and its 
difficult performance. Shore’s own composi¬ 
tions, in which he attempted to give practical 
form to his principles, were unfortunately 
neither musically convincing nor technically 
strong enough to enforce his claims. They 
include a large setting of the * Tc Drum' 
(Op. 28), 4 Communion Services, 4 settings 
of the Evening Canticles, a Requiem, the 
anthem ‘ Remember, O Lord ’, a motel on 
’ I’angc lingua ’, 2 sacred songs and a sacred 
madrigal. 

Shore also edited Marbeck’s Communion 
Service and services by Caustun, Farranl, 
Mundy, Parsons, Tye, Tallis's Lamentations, 
etc., all published at his own expense, and 
some of these were performed at a Birmingham 
Cathedral Festival he organized in 1912. I* 
was he, too, who suggested to the Carnegie 
Trustees a serial edition of early music for the 
English Church «, though he had no direct 
share in the realization of this project. 

B. b. 


SHORT OCTAVE. In the early days of 
larmony, and indeed until the whole circle ol 
ccys was made available in practical music, 
he chromatic notes in the lowest octave 0 
he keyboard were not wanted, since they 
verc not required as basses. The evidence ol 
jictorial representations shows that as car > 
is the 14th century the expedient was adoptca 
»f omitting some of the strings or organ pipe* 
>clonging to such keys, and letting * » rl 
daces be taken by strings and pipes tuned to 
lotes below the apparent notes. The 1 
villiam Virginal Book’ contains md.rec 
videncc that “short octaves” were in genera 
ise early in the 171H century'; m one pm . 
he player’s left hand is required to strike 

hord : ^ ^ which is of course im* 

ossible on a fulfkeyboard ; on one with a 
tiort octave in which the low G sharp k 
ttached to the string tuned to theJow E, the 
hord does not exceed the limit of the ordinary 
layer’s hand. J ' 

Grose. •Ko-.jOk.-o 

Tastcninstrvmenten (Z.M.» “» _____ - 

1 See Tudor Church Music. 
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SHORT, Peter (b . ?; d. ?). 

English 16th-17th-century music printer 
and publisher. He worked in London and 
printed a number of madrigal books as well as 
some early musical treatises. He was estab¬ 
lished at “ the signe of the Starre ” on Bread 
Street Hill from about 1584, and his issues 
include Morlcy’s ‘ Flaine and Easie Intro¬ 
duction to practicall Musicke ’ (1597), Hol- 
bornc’s ‘ Cittharn Schoolc ’ (1597), ‘ Seuen 
Sobs of a Sorrow full Soule for Sin * (1597), 
Dow land’s ‘First Booke of Songes * (1597), 
Morlcy’s ‘Canzonets’ (1597), Farnaby’s 
‘Canzonets’ (1598), Cavendish’s ‘Ayres’ 
(• 599 ) and some other works. He was 
succeeded in business at the same address, 
between 1603 and 1608. by Humphrey 
Lowndes, who reissued Morlcy’s * Introduc¬ 
tion ’. F. K. 

SHORT SCORE. A term meaning cither 
la) a condensation of a vocal or instrumental 
full score for pianoforte or organ for use at 
rehearsal or ( b ) a composer’s first draft of a 
full score in which a large orchestral lay-out 
is reduced to a few staves, but containing 
more notes or parts than are playable on a 
keyl>oard instrument as they are written. 

SHOSTAKOVICH, Dimitry St. 

Petersburg, 25 Sept. 1906). 

Russian composer. He studied at the 
Leningrad Conservatory from 1919 to 1925. 
His teachers were Nikolaycv (pianoforte), 
Steinberg and Glazunov (composition). Hr 
showed a striking precocity and an inborn 
sense of technique. Among his early works, 
in which the influence of Gla/unov and other 
Russians of that period is discernible, were a 
pianoforte Trio and a Prelude and Scherzo 
for string octet. By 1925 he had composer! 
his first Symphony (Op. 10), a line and sur¬ 
prisingly mature if rather eclectic work first 
performed at Leningrad on 12 May 1926, 
which thoroughly confirmed the high hopes 
that had been placed in him and made a 
name for him in Russia and in many other 
countries. 

His next two symphonies, entitled ‘A Dedi¬ 
cation to October ’ (the month in which the 
Russian Revolution took place) and ' A May 
Day Symphony ’ (1927 and 1928), are far 
inferior, and marred by puerile, matter-of- 
fact descriptive episodes. Most of the works 
that followed proved more or less disappointing. 
Some showed skill, taste and imaginativeness 
on a comparatively small scale: e.g . the Con¬ 
certo for pianoforte, trumpet and orchestra, 
and the cello Sonata (especially in its poetic 
slow movement). Others, notably the book of 
pianoforte Preludes (Op. 34, 1935), are very' 
feeble. 

His first opera, ‘ The Nose ’ (1928-29), was 
based on the well-known fantastic talc by- 


Gogol, the subject of which is that a man 
who has lost his nose asks the |>olicc to help 
him recover it. This provided a useful frame¬ 
work for satire and caricature of the old 
regime in Russia. The opera, performed at 
I-eningrad in 1930, won high praise from the 
Russian critics; but it remained unpublished 
and is no longer in the repertory. The spirit 
of the treatment, both literary and musical, 
may be surmised up to a point on the strength 
of the composer's second opera, ‘ A Lady 
Macbeth of Mtscnsk ’. Thu, first performed 
in ILeningrad on 22 Jan. 1934, was hailed 
there as a masterpiece of the first magnitude, 
in which all the possibilities partly exploited 
in * The Nose ’ had fully materialized. It also 
created a sensation in the U.S.A. Broadcast 
in London by the B.B.C. in Mar. 1936, it met 
with a less enthusiastic reception, and the 
British critics were the first to discuss its defects 
as well as its merits. 

I he libretto, the bare bone* of which were 
taken by Shostakovich and his collaborator, 
A. I’rcis, from a tale bearing the same title by 
I-eskov, tells the story of one Katerina Is¬ 
mailova, the wife of a rich merchant living in 
a dreary provincial town in the days of serf¬ 
dom. l)ri\en mad by the tedious, empty life 
she is compelled to live, she becomes the 
mistress of one of her husband's workmen, and, 
when found out, she murders her father-in- 
law and then her husband. She and her lover 
are sent to Siberia. ‘He forsakes her for another 
woman convict, and she kills her rival and 
then herself. 

The score testifies to great technical skill 
and resourcefulness, but not to any capacity 
for self-criticism. It is. in fact, a strange hotch- 
potch of styles, showing that to the composer 
all methods were good provided they contri¬ 
buted to the effects he had in mind : restraint 
or insistence and hvpcrliolc, cool detachment 
or \ividly emotional comment, caricature and 
parody or soberly realistic depiction and char¬ 
acterization. The style of conventional grand 
opera is used sometimes in earnest (as in the 
final act), sometimes for parody; likewise 
that of comic opera. The waltz is one of the 
composer’s favourite devices for caricature 
(the workmen bidding a hypocritical farewell 
to their master ; Katerina and her lover ; the 
policemen deploring their unhappy lot, etc.). 
Another is the use of familiar motives from 
well-known operas — notably the refrain of 
Verdi’s “ La donna 6 mobile ” when the 
father-in-law thinks of breaking into Katerina’s 
room. On the other hand, there arc fine 
scenes in the opera, and some really good 
music is scattered here and there. 

Without a doubt, in his operas and his 
‘October’ and ‘May Day’ symphonies 
Shostakovich, misled by his eagerness to con¬ 
form to Soviet requirements, overshot the 
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mark. The Soviet musical world is concerned 
with the moral and social rather than the 
purely aesthetic aspects of music, and wishes 
musical works to be of immediate and practical 
value from the point of view of Soviet influence 
and culture. And he is one of the many 
Soviet composers who, being fully conscious 
of the problems facing them, seek to solve 
them by deliberate calculations. This may 
help to account for his crude parodies and 
programmatic devices; but it leaves un¬ 
touched the question how he. who has proved 
capable of composing highly original, dis¬ 
tinguished and significant music, should have 
turned out so much that is trite and cheap. 
Perhaps the over-strong strain of eclecticism in 
his nature is one cause. The ironic situation 
which developed later was that the Soviet 
authorities themselves denounced * A Ladv 
Macbeth * as bourgeois, formalistic, unhealthy 
and unintelligible to the people. 

Shostakovich's next work for the stage was 
the ballet ‘ The Limpid Brook pnnluccd at 
Moscow on 30 Nov. 1935. A few weeks later 
the higher authorities disapproved of this also. 
He accepted the verdict and set to work forth¬ 
with on a fourth Symphony and another 
opera. He was dissatisfied with the Symphony 
when he heard it rehearsed, and withdrew it. 
He then composed a fifth Symphony, to which 
he gave the sub-title *A Soviet Artist’s Reply 
to Just Criticism ’. It was described in the 
Russian press as profoundly significant and 
free from the errors for which the composer 
had been censured. In Paris and London it 
was found disappointing and commonplace. 

m. d. c. 

In more recent years Shostakovich has per¬ 
force remained an uncomfortably unbalanced 
composer, producing sometimes works con¬ 
forming to the official requirements of con- 
vcntional simplicity and sometimes music 
expressing his individuality independently; 
and he has alternately been favoured and de¬ 
nounced by those who sit in judgment over 
the work of artists in Russia and whose criteria 
are not primarily artistic. He has thus at 
times had a superficial success with works that 
may not have satisfied his own aesthetic 
conscience, while at other times comjioscrs far 
inferior to him as musicians have won greater 
approval. His development could thus not 
fail to be uneven, but the fact that lie is not 
uniformly successful shows at least that he has 
remained a composer for whom purely artistic 
considerations have remained of some im¬ 
portance. e. B. 


YoJk an i d B t Ck?rOUnd ° f a Soviet Con >Po«r * (New 
s l o nimskv. Nicolas. ‘Dmitry Shostakovich* (M.Q., 
. ■ v!Ar '942. p. 415). 

Drmtn Shostakovich \ in * The Book of Modem 
Composers (New York, 1942). 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS 

Op. 

13. * The Now* (3 acts), libretto by Y. Preis, based 00 
a novel by Gogol (1927-28). 

29. A Lady Macbeth of Mtscnsk * (4 acts), libretto by 
Composer & Y. Preis. based on a novel by Nikolay 
Semenov,ch Leskov 1 1930-32). prod. Moscow, » 
* , J, 3 "- > 934 - 

63. The Players * (unfinished), lib. on a subject from 

Cosol. 

BALLETS 

22. ' The Golden Ase * (3 acts) (1929-30), prod. 

1 „ L f n , ,n K rjd . State Theatre, 27 Oct. 1930. 

27. Bo t (3 acts) (1930-31), prod. Leningrad, State 
Theatre. 8 Apr. 1931. 

39. ’ Briehl Rivulet * (1 acts) (1934), prod. Leningrad, 
State Theatre, 4 June 1933. 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

19. v. Mayakovsky's comedy * The Flea ’ (1929). 

24. A. Be/unemkv's comedy ' The Shot * (1920). 

23. Drama * Soil ' (1930). 

28. Play ‘ Rule, Britannia * (1931). 

31 . Sketch ' Allegedly Murdered * (1931). 

32. Shakespeare's * Hamlet 1 (1931-32). 

37 - Play * Human Comedy *. based on B ilrac (1033-34). 
aa. Annogcnov's play * Salute to Spain * (1936). 

66. Concert play * Great River * (1944). 


18. 

26. 

30 . 

a 

4 *. 

a 

30 . 

S«. 

32 . 

53 - 

3 V 
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FILM MUSIC 

* New Babylon * (1928-29). 

* Alone * (1930). 

* Golden Hills * (1931). 

’ Counterplan * (1932). 

* Tale of the Priest and hi> Servant Baida * (> 93 «>. 
‘ Girl Friends * (1934). 

‘ Return of Maxim * (1936-37). 

* Votodiwv Days * (1936-37). 

Viborc District (1938). 

Friends (1938). 

* The Great Citizen \ Series I (1938). 

* The Man with the Gun * (1938). 

’ The Great Citizen \ Series II (, 939 ). 

' Silly Little Mouse * (t 939 >< 

‘ Zoya * (1944). 


CHORAL WORKS 

61. * I .miner.id \ suite for chorus & orch. (1942). 

— * Oath for the Commissar * for chorus ft pf. <I 94 *)* 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
,. Scherzo (l 9 > 9 >. 

3. Theme and Variations <1921-22). 

7. Scher/o in F.j ma. (1923). 

10. Symphony No. I (1924-23). „ , . 

14. Symphony No. 2 C October Symphony ) 0927 ). 
20. Symphony No. 3 (* Firs, of May *) < 193 
23. Entr'acte and Finale (1929). 

42. 5 Fragments ( 1933 ). 

43. Symphony No. 4 0933 - 36 >- 
47. Symphony No. 5 ( 1937 ). 

S Symphony No. 6 (1039). . 

Symphony No. 7 ( Leningrad Symphony J 
65. Symphony No. 8 (1946). 

70. Symphony No. 9 (i 9 «S>- 

MUSIC FOR MILITARY BAND 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Hfroaoi . Julian. 4 Shostakovich’s Eighth Symphony 4 
(Mils. T July ,044). 

Martynov. Ivan. 4 Dmitri Shostakovich : the Man and 
his Work *. Frans, by T. Curaltky (New York. 
IQ 47 ). 

Sp.Rorr, VicroR Ilyich, 4 Dmitri Shostakovich: the 


— March (1942). 

(See also Arrangements.) 

MUSIC FOR DANCE BAND 

38. Suite (Waltz. Polka. Blues) (» 934 >- 

— Suite for Jazz No. 2 (1938). 

{See aho Arrangements.) 
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SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

Op. 

35. Concerto for pf.. trumpet & itgi. (1933). 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
4 - 2 Fables by Krilov (1922) 

1. The Cricket and the Ant. 

2. The Ass and the Nightingale. 

21 . 6 Romances on Japanese poems (1928-31) 

1. Love. 

2. Before Suicide. 

3. Immodest Glance. 

4 * First and Last Time. 

! . Love. 

. Death. 

62. 6 Romances to words by Bums. Shakespeare & 
Walter Raleigh, for bass (1942). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

8. Trio No. 1 for vn., cello & pf. (1923). 

11. Octet for stgs. ( 1923). 

49. String Quartet No. 1 (1938). 

7. Quintet for stg*. & pf. 11940). 

7. Trio No. 2 for vn., cello & pf. (1944). 

69. String Quartet No. 2 (1944). 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
59 - 3 I’irces (194'*). 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

9. 3 Pieces (1922-24). 

40. Sonata (1934). 

PIANOFORTE WORKS 

2. 8 Preludes (1919 20). 

3. 3 Fantastic Dances '1922). 

12. Sonata No. 1 (19261. 

13. * Aphorisms to Pieces (1926-27). 

! |. 24 Preludes (1032-33). 

4. Sonata No. 2 (1913). 

— G Children's Pieces. 

— 24 Preludes and Fu.'uet (1931). 

TWO PIANOFORTES 
6. Sonata (1922). 

SONGS 

46. 4 Romances to poems by Pushkin (1936) 
l. Resurrection. 

2. To a Youth. 

3. Presentiment. 

4. Stanzas. 

ARRANGEMENTS 
16. * Tahiti Trot \ arr. for orch. (1928). 

17. 2 Pieces by Domenico Scarlatti, arr. for military 
band (1928). 

38. New orchestration of Mussorgsky's opera ' Boris 
liodunov (1939-40). 

Shove, Fredegond. S** Hart (F.. song). Vaughan 
\\ Ilhams (4 songs). 

Shpazkinaky. Ippolit Vassilevich. See Tchaikovsky 
( sorceress , lib.). 

SHRUBSOLE, William (6. Canterbury, 
Jan. 1760; d. London, 18 Jan. 1806). 

English organist. He was for seven years 
a chorister at Canterbury Cathedral. He 
studied the organ during that time and was in 
1782 appointed organist to Bangor Cathedral. 
While there he gave great offence to the Dean 
and Chapter by his association with dissenters 
and by “ frequenting conventicles ”; this led 
to his dismissal in 1784. He went to London 
and immediately got a post as organist at 
Lady Huntingdon's Chapel, Spafields, Clcrkcn- 
wcll, which he held till his death. He was 
buried in Bunhill Fields, and his monument 
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was restored in 1892, mainly by the exertions 
of F. G. Edwards. 

Shrubsole is best remembered by the com¬ 
position of the fine hymn-tune ‘ Miles Lane ’, 
which appeared in the ‘ Gospel Magazine * as 
early as 1779. P. K. 

SHUDI (Tschudl). English family of 
harpsichord makers of Swiss origin. 

(1) Burkat Shudi the elder (b . Schwan¬ 
dcn, Glams, 13 Mar. 1702; d. ixmdon, 19 
Aug. 1773), whose workshop developed into 
the house of Broad wood, pianoforte makers, 
in London. His harpsichords are inscribed 
"Burkat Shudi", hut his name was originally 
Burkhardt Tschudi, the Tschudis l>cing a noble 
family of the canton of Glams. William Dale 
(who did much valuable research on Shudi's 
life, and whose monograph on Shudi should be 
consulted for further details) tells us that 
Shudi's father, Josua Tschudi, wool merchant 
and surgeon, was a councillor of Schwandcn, 
and that his mother belonged to the Elmer 
family. 

Shudi went to England in 1718 as a journey¬ 
man joiner, having been taught this trade by 
his uncle, whose name was also Josua. Within 
a short time he took to harpsichord making 
and worked for Hermann Tabcl, who lived in 
Oxcndon Street oil Piccadilly — a Fleming 
who, according to J. S. Broad wood's notes 
(1838). had derived his style from the Ruckers 
tradition, which, transplanted to London, was 
to enjoy a second flowering in the great 
English school of harpsichord making, repre¬ 
sented chiefly by Kirkman and Shudi. It 
seems likely that by 1723, when label an¬ 
nounced his intention to retire, Shudi had 
already been working for him for some time. 
When Shudi left l abel and set up on his own 
account we do not know, but he had certainly 
taken this step by 1729, for a harpsichord 
made in that year and hearing his own signa¬ 
ture survives. This harpsichord is particularly 
interesting, for it hears on the hack of the 
nameboard the inscription : " Qucsto cimbalo 
e della Sig'* Anna Strada 1731, London”, 
and may well have been given to that cele¬ 
brated singer by Handel, who was a friend of 
Shudi’s. 

The earliest business record of Shudi occurs 
in the diary of John Hervcy, ist Earl of 
Bristol (1688-1742), under the date 11 Apr. 

1 733 : " l >a *d B. Shudi for tuning the harpsi¬ 
chord, 17/6 ”, which may well have been for 
seven tunings during the previous year. 

Some time between 1728 and 1732 Shudi 
married Catherine, daughter of Hans Jakob 
and Salome Wild, natives of Schwandcn, who 
had already settled in London by the time 
he arrived there. (Catherine Wild [1704- 
c : * 75 8 J *** descended from Anna Zwingli, 
sister of the Protestant reformer.) It seems 
likely that the marriage took place about 1728 
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or 1729; for at this time Shudi had set up on 
his own, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
this step had been made possible by some 
financial help from Jakob Wild, who was a 
prosperous merchant. 

In 1739 (as the rate-books of the parish of 
St. Anne’s, Soho, tell us) Shudi took up his re¬ 
sidence in “Meards Street”, off Dean Street. 
The number of the house is not known, but it 
was one in the handsome row on the southern 
side of Meard Street, photographed in Dale. 
Handel, whose friendship must have been of 
great value to Shudi, was a frequent guest at 
his table and very probably had a harpsichord 
by him, although it has not survived. Here 
he remained until 1742, when, according to 
‘ The Daily Advertiser ' (5 Oct.) he 44 removed 
from Meard’s Street in Dean Street Soho to 
Great Pultency Street, Golden Square", 
where his house was occupied by his descend¬ 
ants, the Broadwoods, until 1904. 

About two years after this removal the 
portrait of Shudi and his family — which is 
still in the possession of Messrs. Broad wood 
and is reproduced as a frontispiece to Dale — 
was painted, perhaps by Philip Merrier, who 
shortly afterwards executed his fine portrait of 
Handel. Shudi is represented tuning a large 
harpsichord of his own make, while his wife 
Catherine is taking her lea and their two sons 
Joshua and Burkat stand near by. 

Shudi took for his sign at 33 Great Pultcney 
Street the Plume of Feathers, a reflection of the 
patronage of Frederick Prince of Wales ; while 
the house in Broad Street, Carnaby Market, 
of Jacob Kirkman, who in earlier years had 
worked with Shudi under Tabel, bore the sign 
of the King’s Arms — an echo of the un¬ 
friendly relations between George II and his 
eldest son. The two-manual harpsichord 
made by Shudi for Prince Frederick in 1740 
still survives and may be seen in Kew Palace. 
Its compass is 5 octaves, F,-f"'; but like 
many of Kirkman’s instruments (though un¬ 
like Shudi’s later ones) it lacks the lowest Fs. 

In 1766 Shudi presented to Frederick the 
Great a fine two-manual harpsichord five and 
a half octaves in compass (numbered 496 and 
dated 1765), which is now in the Schlesisches 
Museum at Breslau. Frederick must have 
been well pleased with this gift, for later in the 
same year he commissioned two more such 
harpsichords from Shudi, which, numbered 
511 and 512, arc housed at Potsdam. These 
last two were (perhaps the earliest to be) fitted 
with the machine stop. When this is engaged, 
by means of a knob inside the left cheek-piece, 
the lower keyboard plays one 8-ft. and the 
4-ft. stop. By pressing the left pedal the 
player takes these two off and exchanges the 
ordinary 8-ft. on the top keyboard for the lute 
stop. The second 8-ft. on the lower keyboard 
and the buff stop must still be operated by 


hand. This composition pedal has consider¬ 
able uses, the greatest drawback to it being 
that the 4-ft. cannot be operated independ¬ 
ently, but is always tied to an 8-ft. stop. None 
of these instruments had the Venetian swell. 

This device, to which its apt name was given 
later, was patented by Shudi on 18 Dec. 1769. 
(The Dublin maker F. Weber was fitting a 
similar but less perfect mechanism to his harpsi¬ 
chords at about the same time.) It consists 
of a kind of inner lid to the harpsichord, 
covering the whole soundboard area, and 
made up of slats which could be raised and 
lowered by means of a pedal, thus increasing 
or diminishing the volume, and incidentally 
altering the tone-colour. Ten guineas was the 
price for its attachment to a harpsichord; it 
soon became popular, and was later trans¬ 
ferred to the organ — to which instrument it 
was in fact better suited. 

About ten years after Shudi’s removal to 
Great Pultcney Street the young Scottish 
cabinet-maker John Broadwood had begun to 
work for him. This craftsman followed the 
traditional course by marrying (in 1769) his 
employer’s daughter Barbara (bapt. 1748, d. 
1776), and later in the same year was taken 
into partnership by his father-in-law. Thence¬ 
forward the firm's harpsichords normally bore 
the inscription 44 Burkat Shudi ct Johannes 
Broadwood ”, though a few (such as No. 639 
dated 1771, now in the possession of the firm 
of Broadwood) were sent out bearing Shudi’s 
name alone. 

About 1772 Shudi retired to a house in 
Charlotte Street, not far away, where he died 
on 19 Aug. 1773. In his will John Keble, 
organist of St. George’s, Hanover Square, in 
succession to Thomas Roseingrave, is named 
as one of the beneficiaries. On the day after 
his death the harpsichord made for the 
Empress Maria Theresa and numbered 691 
was sent on board ship for Vienna. Two years 
later another was sent to the same city for 
Joseph Haydn. 

After Shudi's death his son Burkat took his 
father’s place in the partnership (Broadwood 
being now the controlling partner) until about 
1782, according to Hipkins; though a harpsi¬ 
chord dated as late as 1791 bears the names ol 
both of them. 

During the second half of the ccntur> 
Shudi’s fame spread to the Continent, so that 
we find Gerber making brief mention of him 
in his ‘ Historisch-biographischcs Lexicon dcr 
Tonkiinstler * (1790-92): '* Schudi. In ' ,ru ‘ 
mcntenmacher zu London, urns Jahr _« 77 2 » 
ist vorzuglich wegen seiner Flugcln berunmt. 

Since all the surviving Shudi harpsichord.' 
except one arc both numbered and dated, we 
arc able to witness the expansion of his business. 

It is interesting that the number of harpsi¬ 
chords made by the Shudis increased stead.i) 
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right up to the time (in the middle 17909) when 
the harpsichord was completely ousted by the 
pianoforte. During the decade 1740-49 the 
average yearly output of harpsichords was 13 ; 
in 1750-69 it was 15 ; 1770-79,23 ; and 1780- 
1 789. 25 * The average yearly output over the 
whole half-century 1740-90 was 20 harpsi¬ 
chords. 

The price, about 1770, of a single-manual 
Shudi harpsichord with two 8-ft. stops was 35 
guineas ; with a 4-ft. stop, 40 guineas ; with 
swell also, 50 guineas; a two-manual harpsi¬ 
chord with swell was 80 guineas, though of 
course special models were sometimes made at 
a greater price, such as that made for Haydn, 
which cost £\io. The last harpsichord made 
at Pulteney Street, in Mar. 1793 for Henry- de 
la Maine of Cork, cost £84. 

One of the most interesting surviving 
Shudis is that numbered 938 and made for the 
Duke of Devonshire in 1772. It is a fine 
instrument five and a half octaves in compass, 
with the unusual device of a half-shilt on the 
lower-manual 8-ft. stop, and has remained in 
the possession of the same family until the 
present day. When overhauled by Mr. Hugh 
Cough in 1947 it was discovered to have its 
original strings, thus providing us with the 
key to the 18th-century string gauges, which 
were normally marked on the bridges of the 
instruments, but have hitherto been meaning¬ 
less to us. 1 

Burney says that Shudi’s harpsichords were 
more durable than those of his rival Kirkinan, 
a statement which is now impossible to verify. 
The lact that at least 68 Kirkmans survive 
against at least 39 Shudis afTords no indication, 
since the house of Kirkman was much bigger 
and produced many more instruments. "Hie 
two makers used very similar principles of 
construction, and the differences were largely 
superficial: Kirkman retained the rose and 
omitted the bottom F i for many years, 
arranged his stops differently and used a 
different type of machine and swell. The 
most important difference was in the lute stop, 
which in the Kirkmans has a more character¬ 
istic nasal tone, the string being plucked 
nearer to the nut-bridge. Burney preferred 
the Shudi tone; but to the modem car there 
is little to choose between them. 

The lute stop — that is to say a row of jacks 
running in a separate channel from the main 
registers, and plucking one of the 8-ft. strings 
very close to the nut-bridge, thus producing 
a very nasal, penetrating but sweet tone — 
became a constant feature of the English 18th- 
century harpsichord. This stop must not be 
confused with the German LauUnzug, which 
is the name for the damped or “ harp ” stop, 
also called in England “ buff” stop: 

1 These siring ihickneuet are given under Harpsi¬ 
chord. 


Emgluh 

67rmm hrmh 

Eule ft cop. 

Harp or bull slop. 1 

Otorzug. Rtgulir d'haulb-ti. 

iMklrncug. Ilf guli, d, lul A. 


»cviucmc suggests inai me lute slop w;n 

invented by Blarikenburg in 1708. 1 Hut it 
never became popular on the Continent and 
is first found on a harpsichord by the London 
maker Hermann Tabrl, dated 1721 but con¬ 
siderably later in style. Strange to say, we 
have no evidence as to who gave it its present 
name. The term " Celestial Harp ", used in 
1778 in connection with a harpsichord by 
Cclson, probably refers to it; but Hipkins saw 
a Culliford {fi. 1750-1800; harpsichord with 
the stop labelled " lute ", and two J.ongman 
& Broderip harpsichords » have survived with 
stops bearing this label — possibly original. 

I he list of stops affixed by Shudi to his harpsi- 
chord No. 511, made for Frederick the Great *, 
describes the stop, without naming it, as 
plucking “ mil kur/cm Angriff" (with close 
impact, ia close to the nut-bridge). The 
buff stop he describes as " guitar or harp "; 
the 8-ft. working on both keyboards as the 
" unison the 8-ft. working on the bottom 
keyboard only as the " cimbal "; and the 
4-ft. as the " octave ". 

Besides the three children already men¬ 
tioned, Shudi had by Catherine Wild a 
daughter Margaret, who died in 1778. Soon 
after Catherine’s death he married an Eliza¬ 
beth Meier, who bore him a daughter, also 
named Elizabeth, and survived him by thirty 
years. 

(2) Burkac Shudi the younger (b. Lon¬ 
don c. 1738; d. London, 1803), younger son 
of the preceding. After his father’s death in 
J 773 “>ok his place in the partnership with 
John Broadwood, though as junior partner. 
How long this partnership continued is un¬ 
certain. Hipkins places its dissolution about 
1782, but a harpsichord dated 1791 bears the 
names of both of them. 

(3) Joshua Shudi (b. Schwanden, 17-10; 
d. London, 1774), cousin of the preceding. He 
was apprenticed by his uncle. Burkat the elder 
to the joiners- trade and afterwards taken by 
him into his own workshop. Relations between 
the two became strained, and Joshua set up 
on his own towards the end of 1766 or 
beginning of 1767, in Silver Street, Golden 
Square. 

In 1775 his widow, Mary Shudi (by whom 
* ST*" v “ BUnkenburg. * Element, mutici . . .* 

£nkn£, ~ f ’ 1777 and ,795 - Uhcn «>« "m. wen. 

4 Dale. op. ci,.. p. 48. 
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he had one daughter, Rose) announced in 
4 The Public Advertiser ’ her intention of 
carrying on the business, which she did in 
Joshua’s name. Only one harpsichord bearing 
his name, dated 1776, has survived into 
modern times (though the soundboard of 
Burkat Shudi’s No. 529, made just before 
Joshua left his uncle, carries his signature 
underneath). 

Joshua’s sister Anna Margaret married the 
harpsichord maker Zopfe of Schwanden and 
London.' 

(4) Bernard Shudi ( b . ?; d. ?). The only 
evidence of the existence of this maker is a 
harpsichord in the possession of Edgar Lister, 
Esq. The name-board bears the legend 
‘‘Bernardus Shudi Londini Fecit. 1769”, 
and on the back is the signature “ Bernardus 
Shudi 1769 ”. 

In style the instrument is very similar to 
those of Burkat, except that it has a gilt rose 
in the soundboard giving the initials B S and a 


harping angel. There are the usual 2 x 8-ft. 
and 1 x 4-ft. lute and machine stops, with 
inlaid mahogany case and one pedal to work 
the machine. But there is no music rest and 
no accommodation for one. The two key¬ 
boards, without the bottom Fj, are of ivory 
and ebony, the natural fronts being of arcaded 
ivory. The stand is modern except for the 
cross strut. Length, just over 8 ft. 

The instrument was restored by Dove of 
Pimlico. The hitchpin rail is new, and the 
excessive side-draught between the bridge and 
hitchpins is obviously not original. 

That he was related to Burkat Shudi is 
beyond doubt, but the relationship remains a 
mystery; and it is strange that Burkat makes 
no mention of him in his will (proved 3 Sept. 
* 773 ). unless Bernard had predeceased him 
or the two had not been on friendly terms. 

D. H. B. 

Bnu ~“D ale. W., 'Ttchudi the Harpsichord Maker' 
(London. 1913). 


SURVIVING HARPSICHORDS BY THE SHUDI FAMILY 


Shudi't 

.Yumfcrr 

Dale 

Maker[, ) 

So. of 

Manuah 

Format Owner $ 

Preienl or Rnenl Owner 

Remark 1 

I i 

— 

• 7*9- 

!*• 


Anna Strada del Po. 


2x8'. IX 4', lute. A replica of 





Paul de Wit. 


die only turviving Tabel harpu- I 







chord. Black natural!, ivory | 

94 

1740- 

s 

3 

Frederick. Prince of 
Wale*. ion of 
George II. 

H.M. the Queen. 

•harp*. 

2x8', tx 4', lute. 3 octavet 
F-F without bottom rf. Key- 
boardt, faced with bone imtead 
of ivory, not original. Caie in | 
burr walnut crottbanded with 
plain walnut. Now in Kew 
Palace. 


103 

I 74 «». 

Is 


Steinert Coll. 

Mr*. Delany, Llanover. 

'44 


b 

2 

Yale University. 

According to the catalogue thi» 

■ 6o 

• 744 - 

S 




inttrument hat no date. 

1 


Hague, Gemeentet 

2x8' only. Numbered on 

I 9 «» 

• 747 - 

s 

2 

Hugo Worth. 

Muteum. 

Washington. Smith- 

bottom key. 

Pretented by Hugo Worch in 

939 

• 749 - 

s 

2 

Mr. Warre. 

tonian Inititulion. 

1930. 

ax8'. 1x4'. lute. buff. 5 * 

fl 6 o 

• 751 . 

s 

' 

F. Fairley. New- 
cattle. 

Hit Honour Judge 
Archibald. Haver- 

octaves, C-F. Grove (1928). 
ax 8 '. F-F 3 octavet. Reitored 
by Alec Hodtdon. 1931. 

407 

1760. 

s 

* 

H. J. Dale. 

thwaite, Lane*. 

Mettr*. Broad wood. 

Venetian swell added at a later 

4^3 

1761. 

s 

1 


London. Benton Flet- | 

date. 

2x8'. IX 4', lute. 

4*7 

1761. 

s 

1 


cher Coll. 

Shudi't autograph under sound¬ 

43B 

496 

1761. 

• 765. 

s 

s 

2 

Frederick the Great. 

Bretlau Muteum. 

board reproduced in Dale. 
Grove (19*8). 

3x8'. tx 4'. lute. buff, machme 

499 
3" \ 

• 76.5. 



Bretlau Cattle. 


(but no swell). The 9-year old 
Mozart played it in London. 

13 May 1765. before it* det- 
patch to the emperor. 


2 


Milan Contervatory. 

2 x 8'. 1 x 4'. buff. lute, machine. 


.766. 

s 

2 

Frederick the Great. 

Pond am. 

but no swell. 5 < • heart Shudi t 
explanation of the *«0P 

51* > 
5*9 

1766. 

s 



Harry Hodge, Etq.. 
Edinburgh. 

mechanism. . 

Bear* Jod.ua Shudi't autograph 
under the toundboard. Vene¬ 
tian swell, powibly fitted later. 

See text r.r. Bernard Shudi. 


•-69. 

Be 

2 


Edgar Litter. E«j. 


1 For fuller detail* tee Dale. p. 51 IT. SB^ Burkat Shudi & Johannei Broadwood. 

* Key to abbreviation* in tbit column : Be = Bernardu* Shudi. 

S*» Burkat Shudi. J._ Joshua Shudi. 
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Sfmdi's 

Numb a 

Dale 

* Afil»(i) 

j No. of 

Manuals 

Former Ouneri 

Freienl or Hu era Ourter 

625 

1770. 

SB 

2 

Dr. David Hartley. 

London. Benton Flet¬ 





W. Dale. 

cher Coll. 

639 

1771. 

1 s 

2 


1 Messrs. Broadwood. 

67- 

1772. 


2 

Mm Margaret Cilyn. 

Alec Hodsdon. Esq.. 

686 

• 773- 

SB 

2 

T. W. Taphouse. 

Lavenham. 

Si. Michael's College. 

691 

1773. 

• SB 


Mom. Broad wood. 

Ten bury. 

2 

Empress Maria 

Brussels Conserva¬ 





llieresa. 

toire. 

70R 




V. Mahillon. 


730 

1775. 

SB 

2 

L»dv Slavocdale (of 
Kedlynch. Bruton). 
Messrs. Price & Sons. 

■ fovil. 

Mrs. Craven. Somers- 

Ceorge Malcolm. Esq. 

762 

787 


SB 


bury Manor. 


1775. 

1776. 

2 


Vienna, Musikverein. 

789 

1776. 

SB 


J. Kendrick Pyne. 

( 

* 

— 

1776. 

J 




842 

1778. 

SB 

1 

Harry C. Johnson, 

1 

Mrs. R. la Cosse, \ 





Esq. 

Clcncoc. III. 

862 

1779. 

SB 

1 

John Franc is. Esq. 

A. W. Soden. Esq.. 1 2 

899 

1781.' 

SB 

2 

Mixs Anson. Sud¬ 

Hampstead. 

Mrs. K. F. Hammitt » 





bury. Derby. 

T. \V. Taphouse. 

New York. 

902 

1781. 

SB 

2 

Sir Hubert Parry. 

Messrs. Taphouse. Ox- S 





C. H. Eloyd. Clou- 

ford ; on loan to the 

919 

1782. 

SB 

2 

cester. 

The VVrottesley 
family, S. Stratton. 

Faculty of Music. 

s 

938 

1782. 

SB 

* 

Birmingham. 

Duke of Devonshire. a 

T 

1789. 

1789. 



Charles Carrol of 

< 

1 

Messrs. Knabe & Co.. (\ 

1015 

1785. 

SB 

2 

Carrolton, U.S.A. 

Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones. Bart. 

Mrs. J. W. Mac kail. 

Baltimore. 

Miss Mary Phipps. 2 

t 

1076 

1787. 

SB 

2 


Sc 

1124 

1789. 

SB 

• 

Mrs. Maud Osbom. 

1 S 

Miss Elizabeth Need- 1 2 

"37 

1148 

1790. ' 

1791. 

SB 

SB 

2 

Dr. Mrnrv Watson, 

ham. \ 

Messrs. Broadwood. 
Manchester Central 2. 

"55 J 

•793- 



Manchester. 

Library. 

(V 


l/rmarki 


2 -8*. I <4', Imp. bull, machine, 
Venetian swell. F-C oe- 
laves. 

I‘la>ed on by Ernst I'auer, 
Moscheln and Hipkios in ibcir 
historical performances. 


Illustrated in P. James, * Early 
Keyboard Instruments ’. 


-1-- • * 

ihn instrument 
more. 


■ » mimifri i|| 

but nothing 


-1 I I'” 'HI K* 

iimI leather wool.lined cover. 
2« 8'. i x 4', lute. burr, 
mac bine, Vrnptian swell. 


......... _ «nr international 

Inventions I.xlubitii.il iBBy, 

■" >!«■. 1 Tschudi \ p. 57.) 

tan swell; originally 2 » 8'. 
• ’ V.: by John 

C.hallis. who substituted a |6’ 
*'°P f«*r one of the 8’s. 

**•*'•'* 4'. machine. Venetian 
swell. 

i • R\ i x 4', lute. buff, machine, 
Venetian swell. Shown at the 
International Inventions Kx- 


the International 


(W. Dale, 1 Tschudi \ p. 75.) 

1 ■ 4 • huff, lute, machine. 
• an swell. Repaired by 
d DolmetKh in the 

at Messrs. Puttick & 


SHUTTLEWORTH, Obadiah (*. Lon¬ 
don, ?; d. London, c. 1735). 

English violinist, organist and composer. 
H C was the son of Thomas Shuttleworth of 
Spitalfields, London. He acquired some 
money by selling manuscript copies of Corelli’s 
works before they were published in England. 
An excellent violinist, he was principal violin 
at the Swan Tavern concerts, Comhill. from 
their beginning in 1728 until his death. He 
was also a skilful organist and in 1724 sue- 

J, ,fr;v , 8 joh':.‘n.:° o,r ' Ch, “ ,ia " 


cccdrd Philip Hart as organist of St. Michael’s, 
Cornlnll. and a few years later was appointed 
one of the organists of the Temple Church. 
He composed twelve concertos and some so¬ 
natas for the violin, which he kept in manu¬ 
script, his only printed compositions being 
two concertos adapted from Corelli’s first and 
eleventh concertos. These were published by 
Joseph Hare, at the Viol and Flute in Cornhill, 
and were engraved by T. Cross : the date is 
about .726. w. m. adds. f. k. 

SHYU YUANBAIR. See Chinese Music 

(Modern). 
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SI. The seventh note of the diatonic scale 
of C (the leading-note) in the nomenclature 
of France and Italy: =B. ( See Hexachord. 

SOLMIZATION.) 

SI-IM-DA (Instrument). See Babylonian 
Music. 

SI J’ETAIS ROI (‘If I were King*). 

Opera in 3 acts by Adolphe Adam. Libretto 
by Adolphe Philippe d’Ennery and Jules 
Brcsil. Produced Paris, Theatrc-Lyrique 4, 
Sept. 1852. 1st perf. abroad, Brussels, 17 Jan. 
1853. 1st in U.S.A., New York (in French), 
29 Nov. 1881. 1 st in England (trans. by V. 
Smith), Newcastle-on-Tyne, 20 Feb. 1893. 

SIBELIUS ACADEMY. See Helsingfors. 

SIBELIUS FOUNDATION, INTER¬ 
NATIONAL. A fund instituted on 15 Oct. 
1952 by Antti Wihuri ( b . Kustavi [Gustavs], 
9 Oct. 1883), a Finnish musical patron, a 
Councillor of Navigation, who had founded in 
I 942 , together with his first wife, Jenny Makcla 
( d . 1943), a considerable fund, the Jenny ja 
Antti Wihurin rahasto (Jenny och Antti 
Wihuris stiftelse) for prizes to be distributed 
annually in support of Finnish institutions and 
scholars of various professions. The Inter¬ 
national Sibelius Foundation is exactly similar 
and supplementary to the Nobel Prize, 
restricted to music, since the Nobel Prize lacks 
a corresponding foundation, and of world¬ 
wide application. The sum to be distributed 
annually is about 7$ million Finnish marks. 
A prize was offered for the first time in 1953. 

A. R. 

SIBELIUS, Jean 1 (Johan Julius Chris¬ 
tian) (6. Tavastehus, Finland, 8 Dec. 1865). 

Finnish composer. He descends from purely 
Finnish parentage on both sides, his father, a 
well-known doctor, springing from old peasant 
stock and his mother from a clerical family. 
He differs in this respect from his immediate 
forerunners w'ho laid the foundations of a 
national school of Finnish music, but who were 
either settlers from North Germany or partly 
Swedish by race. However, like all educated 
Finns at the time of Sibelius’s childhood, the 
family doubtless spoke Swedish and was in¬ 
fluenced by Swedish culture. 

Although Sibelius evinced a remarkable 
musical talent at an early age, he was given a 
classical education and studied law at Helsing¬ 
fors University. But the call of his chosen art 
proved too urgent, and he entered the Con¬ 
servatory of that city, studying for three years 
under Wegelius, then the leader of the national 
movement, standing half-way between Pacius, 
who only ventured on a somewhat timid racial 

1 This French form of the first baptismal name was 
first used by Sibelius when as a youth he found a number 
of visitini;-cards printed for his uncle, the sea-captain 
Jean Sibelius, who may himself have adopted it because 
of his international railing. The young musician 
thought that these cards should be used and. having 
once adopted this name, he kept it for ever after. 


expression in comparatively simple songs and 
male-voice choruses, and Kajanus, the first to 
interpret Finnish folklore through the medium 
of instrumental music. Sibelius afterwards 
went to Berlin, where he came under the 
tuition of Bargiel and Becker, and subsequently 
to Vienna, where he finished his studies with 
Goldmark and Robert Fuchs. It was perhaps 
because he never came under the influence of 
any dominant foreign master that his strong 
individuality revealed itself at once in the first 
works written after his return to his native 
country in 1893. Even then he already had in 
his possession a symphony for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, ‘ Kullervo ’, the first 
work of his based on the Finnish national epic, 
the ‘ Kalevala ’, which, however, he did not 
allow to be published. An opera, ‘ The 
Maiden in the Tower ’, produced at Helsing¬ 
fors on 7 Nov. 1896, also remained unpub¬ 
lished. In little more than three years after 
his return home, during which time he taught 
the violin and theory at the Helsingfors Con¬ 
servatory, he won such recognition as a national 
composer that a life-grant was offered him 
by the state in 1897, on which he was able 
to retire and to devote himself entirely to a 
creative career. His life after that became 
outwardly uneventful, interrupted only by 
periodical journeys abroad and a visit to the 
U.S.A., where in 1914 he resumed his teach¬ 
ing activities for a short time at the New 
England Conservatory in Boston. He paid 
several visits to England, the two most im¬ 
portant occurring in 1912, when the fourth 
Symphony was produced at the Birmingham 
Festival, and in 1921, when he appeared 
several times at Queen’s Hall at the invitation 
of Sir Henry Wood, introducing to London the 
fifth Symphony and "The Oceanides’ (written 
in 1914 for the combined New York and Boston 
symphony orchestras). Both his fiftieth and 
sixtieth birthdays were celebrated at Helsing¬ 
fors as events of national importance. On the 
former occasion the fifth Symphony was pro¬ 
duced and on the latter the seventh. f 

After the seventh Symphony Sibelius’s 
creative activity began to abate, though the 
years 1925-26 were still fairly prolific, the 
latter bringing two important compositions: 
the incidental music to Shakespeare’s ‘ Tem¬ 
pest ’ and the last of the symphonic poems on 
subjects from national Finnish legends, 

* Tapiola ’. . 

Apart from some alarming incidents when 
Finland came near to taking a share in the 
many revolutions attendant on the first world 
war, Sibelius continued to live quietly at his 
country house at Jarvcnpaa in the company ol 
his wife and daughters, and this remained his 
home. . . . ... 

Sibelius is regarded by his compatriots with 
the veneration which only so civilized, united 
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and democratic a people, and perhaps only a 
small people, can accord to a creative artist of 
its own race. He is in the fullest sense of the 
term a musical patriot and has enriched Finnish 
music, both officially and spontaneously, with 
a large number of works likely to form part o. 
Finland’s national art treasures. Among the 
works due to his sense of public duly may be 
mentioned the tone-poem ‘ Finlandia ’ (Op. 
26), ‘ The Origin of Fire ’ (Op. 32), written 
for the inauguration of the Finnish National 
Theatre in 1902, the Marches for the Finnish 
Infantry and the Scouts (Op. 91) and the 
Carillon (Op. 65) for the new church of Berg- 
hall, a modern suburb of Helsingfors. But the 
composer’s real significance as a national tone- 
poet reveals itself in the music based on the 
country’s rich store of ancient saga and due 
only to the promptings of his creative imagina¬ 
tion. To this category belong, first and fore¬ 
most, the symphonic works inspired by the 
' Kalevala ’, including the ‘ Kullervo ’ Sym¬ 
phony and ‘ The Origin of Fire ' for male 
voices and orchestra already mentioned, as 
well as the orchestral legends, * The Swan of 
Tuoncla’ and ‘ I.ernminkainen’s Homefaring’, 
(Op. 22), the symphonic fantasia * Pohjola’s 
Daughter ' (Op. 49) and the three piano pieces 
on the ‘ Kyllikki 4 episode (Op. 41). No less 
profoundly national, though more indefinite as 
regards the poetic basis, are the tone-poems for 
orchestra ‘ Night Ride and Sunrise * (Op. 55) 
and ' The Bard ’ (Op. 64), the suite for strings 
and kettledrums * Rakastava ' (Op. 14), the 
‘ Spring Song ’ for orchestra (Op. 16), which 
depicts the pathos of the sudden outburst of the 
brief northern summer season, the funeral 
march 4 In Memoriam ' (Op. 59) and works 
for chorus and orchestra such as the 4 Im¬ 
promptu ’ (Op. 1 9 ), 4 The Ferryman’s Brides 4 
(°P- 33 ) and 4 The Captive Queen * (Op. 48), 
the latter plainly symbolic of Finland’s depend¬ 
ence and yearning for liberty. The most 
successful, however, of all these patriotic works, 
and those which were the first to establish 
Sibelius’s reputation outside his own country, 
arc the symphonic poem, 4 A Saga ’« (Op. 9) 
and the somewhat external and frankly 
popular ‘ Finlandia’ (Op. 26). The latter 
reproduces so faithfully the outward features 
and the spirit of Finnish folksong that it was at 
first found hard to believe in the originality of 
the thematic material. The tunes were all the 
composer’s own, but the work has by this time 
become the treasured possession of his com¬ 
patriots and the typical musical manifestation 
of Finnish patriotism for the rest of the world. 
Still national, but more localized, are the 
‘ Karelia ’ Overture and Suite (Opp. 10 & 

11), which characterize the inhabitants of the 

* Generally known as • En Saga \ but there ii no 
rcajon why the Swedish article ihould be u,ed for a 
■ innith work in English programmer. 


south-eastern province of Finland, a type 
distinguished by a gayer, livelier and more 
amiable but less steadfast temperament than 
that of the western and northern Finn, the 
Tavast. 

For Sibelius this temporary visit to Karelia 
was only one of his many excursions, some of 
which, in the artistic sense, took him even 
farther afield. In his incidental music especi¬ 
ally he transplanted himself for a time to 
foreign soil and showed himself as a versatile 
artist by no means always narrowly confined to 
his native earth. In the music to Adolf Paul’s 
* King Christian II 4 (Op. 27) and in that 
to Strindberg’s 4 Svancvhit 4 (Op. 54) he is 
attracted respectively by Swedish history and 
Swedish fairy-tale; Maeterlinck’s 4 Pellcas et 
Melisande’ (Op. 46; takes him to mid-Europe, 
and Procop^’s 4 Belshazzar’s Feast ’ (Op. 51) 
to the cast. The 4 Scenes histori<|ucs 4 for 
orchestra (Opp. 25 & 66) touch upon various 
medieval countries. His occasional predilec¬ 
tion for classical subjects, as in the symphonic 
poem 4 The Oceanides 4 (Op. 73), the or¬ 
chestral dance intermezzi 4 The Dryad ’ (Op. 
45 No. 1) and 4 Pan and Echo 4 (Op. 53), and 
the ‘Song of the Athenians' (Op. 31), has 
suggested a pre-natal Hellenic strain to at least 
one critic. In all his temperamental com¬ 
plexity, which is indeed characteristic of the 
Finn and explained by the chequered racial 
and political history to which he is heir, 
Sibelius represents the type of the Tavast, with 
his intense love of the native soil, his brooding 
melancholy and sullen obstinacy in the face of 
oppression and climatic rigour, which can at 
times blaze into fierce anger or seek relief in 
reckless enjoyment of the hour. The predom- 
inant traits of his most representative works 
are an almost passionate adoration of nature, 
a patriotism that is never vainglorious and a 
resoluteness tempered at times by a deep and 
genuine tenderness free from sentimental 
ostentation. 

Symphonies. — In content and form the 
symphonies are entirely personal creations 
emanating from a powerful mentality un¬ 
restrained by historical precedent and uncom¬ 
plicated by aesthetic preconceptions. Sibelius 
uses just as much of the traditional symphonic 
form as will hold his ideas together without in 
any way constraining them. His character¬ 
istic method of working with short motives in a 
kind of mosaic style rather than with elaborate 
themes which take their recognized places as 
first, second and auxiliary subjects, would not 
readily fall into the orthodox formula. He is 
averse to thematic developments which merely 
sustain the framework of a movement without 
expressing anything of vital importance; all 
that concerns him is a lucid statement of what 
is uppermost in his mind, without any explana¬ 
tory parentheses and oratorical perorations. 
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This elliptical manner may disconcert the 
hearer who expects a certain amount of relaxa¬ 
tion into decorative or transitional passages in 
a symphonic movement, and to him Sibelius 
may seem almost brutally abrupt and cursory ; 
but familiarity with this compact and pithy 
style is satisfying to those who can accustom 
themselves to understand the general statement 
of a syllogism without the adduction of minor 
premises and conclusions. 

The seven symphonies differ greatly from 
each other. No. i (Op. 39) will give most 
satisfaction to those who insist on purity of 
classical form regardless of its suitability to the 
subject-matter. In Nos. 2 and 3 (Opp. 43 and 
52) a successive advance towards personal 
freedom may be traced, and in No. 4 (Op. 63), 
with its mystical and almost primitive nature- 
worship, complete maturity in the way of 
adjusting matter and manner is reached. Most 
akin in spirit to this work, although less free 
and fantastic, is No. 6 (Op. 104), which again 
seems to have grown from the primeval soil of 
Finland, while No. 5 (Op. 82) is distinguished 
by a simplicity and lucidity that has made it 
more readily accessible and popular than any 
except Nos. 1 and 2. No. 7 (Op. 105), in one 
continuous movement, is distinguished by a 
structural logic in the management of un¬ 
orthodox forms and materials that approxi¬ 
mates the work to the late Beethoven quartets 
rather than to any earlier symphonies. It 
remains the composer's latest Symphony, for 
the eighth -expected for several years during 
the 1930s, and more than once actually 
announced for performances by the Royal 
Philharmonic Society in London —never 
appeared. 

The violin Concerto (Op. 47) may be 
grouped with the symphonies, with which it has 
the characteristic freedom of form in common. 
The solo part, though extremely difficult, gives 
little opportunity for purely technical display; 
it is closely interwoven with the symphonic 
tissue, and the work is therefore neglected by 
the avcragc’virtuoso. 

Chamber Music, ETC.— The only published 
chamber work by Sibelius is the string Quartet, 

' Voces intimae ' (Op. 56), cast in suite rather 
than sonata form. It affords an interesting 
example of the composer's manner of sustain¬ 
ing one mood throughout a whole movement, 
in spite of great variety in detail. 

Sibelius’s art is not particularly well suited 
to the piano, and although some of his more 
characteristic pieces may be ranked with 
similar small works by Grieg or Mac Dowell, 
he has contributed nothing of vital significance 
to keyboard literature, and many of his pieces 
arc frankly drawing-room music, well turned 
out and often charming, but only mildly inter¬ 
esting. The three ‘Kyllikki’ pieces (Op. 41) 
and the Sonata (Op. 12) arc the most sub¬ 


stantial of the piano works, and the 3 Sonatinas 
(Op. 67) contain much that is highly individ¬ 
ual. His writing for violin and violoncello 
is more congenial to the instruments, but most 
of the pieces are quite unimportant; notable 
exceptions are two works for violin and 
orchestra (Opp. 69 and 77) and ‘ Malinconia ’ 
(Op. 20) for violoncello and piano. 

Vocal Music stands next in importance to 
Sibelius’s orchestral works on folklore subjects 
and to the symphonies. The works for chorus 
and orchestra have already been mentioned, 
but to a country that cultivates unaccompanied 
choral singing so extensively as Finland docs 
his output of partsongs, although small, is of 
even greater consequence. The three part- 
songs for male voices (Op. 18) and the Latin 
Hymn (Op. 21) must also be singled out. 

The songs by Sibelius are not far short of too 
in number and cover a considerable variety of 
subjects. Although the poetry he set to music 
is chiefly Swedish, it is culled almost exclu¬ 
sively from his native soil, for, owing to Fin¬ 
land’s formerly extensive Swedish culture, the 
native poets Runcberg, Rydberg, Topclius, 
Fa vasts tjerna and others on whose work 
Sibelius drew, wrote in the Scandinavian 
language. The songs are predominantly 
melodic, and in the piano parts mere accom¬ 
panying on the one side and undue symphonic 
or pictorial elaboration on the other are avoided. 
The music illuminates and intensifies the mood 
and feeling of the poetry without duplicating 
its verbal imagery. 

There is no need to deal at length with the 
popular aspects of Sibelius's work. Such 
things as * Finlandia ’, the ' Valse tristc ’, the 
* Romance ’ in Db from Op. 24 for piano, and 
songs like ' Black Roses ’ and ‘ The Tryst ’ 
have become so familiar that they are liable to 
obscure the larger and profounder works. 

Immaturity and dependence on other com¬ 
posers’ influences were absent from Sibelius’s 
music even in his early days. Whatever pro¬ 
cedures he may have learnt from various 
schools he absorbed entirely into his musical 
personality, and affinities with Grieg and other 
Scandinavian composers are probably due to 
environment rather than to conscious imita¬ 
tion. At weak moments, indeed, there is some¬ 
thing of a familiar type of mild northern 
balladry’ about his music. Curiously enough, 
there is little change of outlook or steady pro¬ 
gress to be discerned in his chronological 
catalogue. The early ‘ A Saga ’ seems as 
mature and complete to-day as the last two 
symphonies, and the latest piano pieces are no 
better than, and not essentially different from, 
the first ‘ Six Impromptus '. 

In summing up the art of Sibelius, it might 
be said that it takes its root in the soil of h* 5 
native country, but becomes individualized id 
its growth by contact with the composers 
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experience of life, which is never impeded by 
aesthetic prepossessions. He has a strong 
personal bias which, combined with his racial 
consciousness, eschews convention by the 
substitution of an artistic code of his own. His 
work is neither deliberately modern nor 
studiedly archaic; it is simply, in its most 
characteristic manifestations, unlike any other 
music. „ 
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Adolf Paul. 

Paul Knudsen. 

^ bwd on . Everyman 
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CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 


Till* 


‘ Kullervo ’, symphonic poem 
(unpublished,. 

University Cantata 

* Impromptu/ 

' Sandels ’, improvisation (un- 
. published). (U " 

! ?“ ofn . d improvisation. 
Islosningen i UleA alv 
( Iccflow on Ulea River •). 
improvisation. 



1909 


1911. 

I 9 « 3 - 

1916 . 

1926. 


HM 

Sto rrd /or 

Ccmpcird 

From the ‘ Kalevala ’. 

Solo voice, chorus & orch. 

1892. 

Leino. 

Cajander. 

Chorus & orch. 

Solo voices, chorus & orch. 

1894. 

1895. 

Rtdberg. 

Runeberg. 

Female voices & orch. 

Male voices & orch. 

1902. 

1898. 

Rydberg. 

Topelius. 

1 

Recitation, chorus & orch. 
Recitation, male voices & orch. 

1900 . 

1899- 
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Title 

Words 

Stored for 

Composed 

31a 

' Song of ihe Athenians.' 

Rydberg. 

Boys' and men’s voices, hom 

* 899 . 

31 * 

' Hast thou courage ? ' 

‘ The Origin of Fire ’ (or 
‘ L'kko the Fire- Maker ’). 

WeckselL 

septet & percussion. 

Male voices & orch. 

1913 - 

1902. 

3a 

From the * Kalevala 

Male voices & orch. 

48 

‘ The Captive Queen.' 

P. Cajander. 

Chorus & orch. 

1906. 

92 

' Oma maa cantata (un¬ 
published). 

Kallio. 

Chorus & orch. 

1918. 

93 

' jordens sing ', (' Song of the 
Earth ’), cantata for the 

Jarl Hammer. 

Chorus & orch. 

1919. 


opening of Abo University. 




91 

* Maan virsi cantata. 

Eino Leino. 

Chorus & orch. 

1920. 

110 

‘ The Song of Vaino ’ (un¬ 
published). 

From the'Kalevala'. 1 

Chorus & orch. 

1926. 


Patriotic March. 


Male chorus & orch. 

> 


CHORUS AND ORGAN 


Op. 

rule 

Stored for 

Composed 1 

107 

113 

' Ritual Chorus ' (unpublished). 

' Nlusique rcligieuse ' (unpublished). 

Chorus & organ. 

| Solo voice, chorus & organ. 

1923 . 

1927. ! 


UNACCOMPANIED CHORUS 


Op. 

Title 

Words 

Stored for 

Composed 

_ 

' Min rastas.* 

From the * Kanteletar \ 

Male voices. 

189.1. 

— 

' Kakaslava ' (' The Lover '). 

From the * Kanteletar '. 

Male voices. 

1893. 

18 

6 Partsongs 


Male voices. 


1. Sortunut aani. 

From the * Kanteletar '. 


? 


2. Tcrve kuu. 

From the ' Kalevala '. 


1901. 


3. Venematka. 

From the * Kalevala '. 


I893. 


4. Saarella palaa. 

From the * Kanteletar '. 


1893. 


5. Mrttamiehcn laulu. 

Kivi. 


1893 . 

1893. 


6. Sydamrni laulu. 

Kivi. 


21 

' Natus in ruras ', hymn. 


Male voices. 

23 

' Cantata for the Year 1897.' 


Mixed voices. 

l 897 . 


' Yks' voima ' (' One Power'). 

Cajander. 

Male voices. 

1898 . 

! — ! 

' E) ined klagan.' 

' Carminalia.' 

Parlsong • 1 'eonle of Land and of Sea’.' 

Kune berg. 

Mixed voices. 

1903 . 

6.V« 


Boys' voices. 

Mixed voices. 

! 9 °.V 

1912. 


' Droininarna (' Dreams '). 

t 

Mixed voices. 

1912 . 

•— 

' Uutimaa.' 

? 

Mixed voices. 

1913 . 

— 

* Jtiblamarssi ' (' Festival March '). 

Leino. 

Mixed voices. 

1912 . 

— 

3 Choruses. 

? 

Children's voices. 

I 9 ' 3 - 

84 

3 Songs for American Schools. 

? 

Children's voices. 

1913 . 

3 Partsongs (unpublished) 


Male voices. 

I 9 « 3 . 


t. Herr Lager. 

Froding. 




2. Pi berget. 

Froding. 




3. Ett drnmackord. 

Froding. 




4. Evige Eros. 

5. Til navs. 

Froding. 

Reuter. 



— 

' Veljeni ' (' brotherhood '). 

Aho. 

Male voices. 

1920 . 

— 

' Jone havsfard ' (' Jonah's Voyage *). 

Froding. 

Male voices. 

1920 . 

— 

* Likhet ' C Resemblance *). 

Runeberg. 

Male voices. 

1920 . 

— 

2 Partsongs. 

Schvbergson. 

Male voices. 

1920 . 

to8 

2 Partsongs (unpublished) 

Larin Kyostri. 

Male voices. 

1935 - 


1. Ilumorrski. 

2. Ne pitkan. 




—. 

2 Psalms. 

Biblical. 

Mixed voices. 

1925-27- 

— 

* N. Y. Laulajat.' 

> 

Male voices. 

n I 

— 

' Fridolins Dirskap’ (' Fridolin's Folly'). 

Karlfeldt. 

Male voices. 


ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


Op. 

rule 

Cctettry 

Stored for 

Composed 


Overture, A mi. 


Full orch. 

, 1890-91. 

_ 

Overture, L ma. 


Full orch. 

1 ir-po-pt. 

_ 

‘ Scene de ballet.’ 


Full orch. 

IU 9 '- 

8 

' Cassation ’ (unpublished). 

Suite. 

Small orch. 

l 095 - , 

1892 (rev. 19°' )• 

9 

‘ Kn Saga.’ 

‘ Karelia.' 

Tone-poem. 

Full orch. 

10 

Overture. 

Full orch. 

t» 93 - 

11 

' Karelia ' 

1. Intermezzo. 

Suite. 

Full orch. 

i 893 - 


' Op. 6 $* is a carillon tunc for Berghall Church. 
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Op. 

Till* 

Cilt/et, 

Sxad 

( V mpoud 

11 

3 . Ballad. 

3. Alla Marcia. 




•4 

Rakastava * C The Lover '). 

Suite. 

Strings, tlrums A 

ion. 

16 

33 

• Skogsriet * (• The Dryad '). 

(S,, Declamation.) 

lUsed Oct melodrama. 
Op. 13. 

triangle. 

Full orch. 

I« 9 «. 

• \ irv\n K * (• Spring Song *). 

4 ’ 1 cgentls (mm the * K..let ala * 

1. Lentminkaincn and the Maidens 
of Saari. 

Svinphonu P«nn. 
Syinphonic Poems. 

Full orch. 
FuUortl,. 

^ l« 94 - 
1 « 095 . 


3. Lcmminkainen in Tuonela. 1 

3. '(he Swan of Tuonela. 



1 1093 - 

*5 

4. I-emminkainen's Homcfaring. 
Scenes histnriques' 
l. AH' overtura. 

Suite 1 . 

Full orch. 

,B 93 - 
I «« 9 J. 

1 1099 . 


3. ScFne. 

3. Festivo. 



'rev. inti). 

' *'99 rev. 1900). 

I 890 99 - 

36 

30 

4 * 

' Finlandia.' 

Svmphony No. 1. E mi. 

' Romance C ma. 

lone-poem. 

l ull orch. 
lull orch. 

43 

Symphony No. 3, 1 ) ma. 


Strings. 

1 till on h. 

1 1*103. 

i I 9 W. 


I'orlraits.' 


Full .u< h. 

| 1901 . 

44 

' Valte Iriste from the incidenial music 
for ' Kuolema ’ (see <s*«). 


Strings. 

Small on h. 

tqni. 

[ ' 9 "i- 

43 

3 Pieces 

l. The Dryads. 

1 'Inne.pnemv 

Full or. h. 

1910. 


3. Dance In termer 70 . 




49 

' Pohjola's Daughter from the • Kale- 
vala . 

Symphonic Fantasy. 

Full orch. 

1906. 

33 

Svmphony No. 3. C ma. 

' Ban and Echo/ 

' Night-Ride and Sunrise.' 

' In Memoriam.' 

| Canronelta.’ 


Full on h. 

Full onh. 

{ •ill onh. 

1 nil onh. 


33 

33 

W 

Gao 

Dance liitenne//«i. 
Tone-poem. 

Funeral Mart h. 

1904-7. 

\<ri. 

1909. 

1909. 

h.A 

63 

U 

‘ Valte romanrique.' 

Symphony No. 4. A mi. 

The Hard.' 

' Scenes historiques ' 

1. The Chase. 

3. Love-Song. 

3 - At the Drawbridge. 

Aallotiaret (' The ( Veanides '). 
Symphony 1 t ma. 

1 une-|-<in. 

.Suite II. 

Strings. 

'mall .util, 
lull oreh. 

Full orch. 
l ull orch. 

1911. 
fill. 

1911. 

* 9 * 3 - 
19 * 4 . 

l) 

1 une-i-iriii. 

Full on h. 

Full arch. 

Full orch. 

1*114. 

or a 
01 * 

March of the Finnish Infantry. 

Smut March. 


1914-15. 

1918. 

9 ® 

3 Pieces 


Small on h. 

I 9 > 8 . 


1. Valte Ivrique. 


I 94 ». 

•>Ha 

3. Autrefois. 

3. Val>r rhevalrresque. 

Suite mtgnonne ' 

1 . Betite Scene. 

•’ Scene p...|n»ule. M 

3 flutes & stgv 

1941 . 


3 . Polka. 




OH* 

3 . Epilogue. 

' Suite champetrr * 


Strings. 



l. Piece caraccerittique. 


1941. 


3 . Meiodie <legiaque. 

3. Dante. 




100 

' Suite caracterittique' 

1. Vivo. 


Small orch. 

1943. 


3. Lento. 

3- Commotio. 




IO« 

Symphony No. 6. 1) mi. 


Full orch. 

Full orch. 


">3 

Svmphony No. 7. C ma. 

Andante festivo.' 


• 943 . 

• 944 . 


Andante lirico.' 


Strings. 

1944 . 

1 13 

Tapiola.’ 

Symphony No. 8 < ?). 

Symphonic Poem. 

Strings. 

Full orch. 

1034 . 

•945. 

- 1 

T empo di minuetto.* 

Academic March.' 



> 

? 

> 


BRASS BAM) 


Tiilr 

‘ Tiera.’ 


.B9». 

SOLO INSTRUMENT A\l) ORCHESTRA 


Op. 

THU 

r~ 

htftWMt 

Cvmpoitd 

17 

69 

Concerto, I) mi. 

1 3 Serenades 


Violin. 

Violin. 

1903 (rev. 1905). 


» n'liu. 

' The computer now (, 9M) wishes Not. 2 and 3 «o be .ever^d. 


Ccmpwtd 
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Op. 

Tille 

Instrument 

Composed 

69 

7 , 

1. D mi. 

2. G mi. 

‘ Solemn Melodies ’ 

Violin or cello. 

1912. 

1913- 


1. Laetare anima mea. 


1914 - 

1913 . 

1917 . 

« 9 ' 7 . 

87 b 

2. Ab imo peciore. 

2 Humoresques (Nos. 1 & 2). 

Violin. 

89 

4 Humoresques (Nos. 3-6). 

Violin. 


VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 


Op. 

— 

Title 

Words 

Seared for 

Compoied 

3 

33 

70 

' Arioso.' 

' Tlic Ferryman's Brides.' 

' Luounolur.' 

Rune berg. 

A. Oksanen. 

From the * Kaievala 

Voice & sirs. 

Baritone or mezzo-soprano & orch. 
Soprano & orch. 

'893- 

1897. 

1913 . 


DECLAMATION AND ORCHESTRA 


Op . 

Title 

Words 

Seated with 

Composed 

• 3 

30 

‘ Skogsriel.' 

' Snofrid.' 

' Nosnincen i UleA alv * (seealso 
Choral Works with Orchesira). . 

Rvdberg. 

Rvdberc 

Topelius. 

Pf. 2 horns & sirs. 

Chorus & orch. 

Male chorus & orch. 

1894 . 

. 899 . 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


op. 

Title 

Key 

Composed 

_ 

Trio for vn., cello & pf. 

A mi. 

1881-82. 

— 

Quartet for vn., viola, cello & pf. 

E mi. 

1881-82. 


String Quartet. 

Trio for vn., cello & pf. 

E, ?m , 

1883. 

1887. 

— 

Theme and Variations for sir. 4tet. 

CSmi. 

.888. 

— 

Suite for vn., viola & cello. 

A ma. 

1880. 


Quintet for 2 vns., viola, cello & pf. 

G mi. 

1889. 

4 

String Quartet (unpublished). 

Bj ma. 

1889. 

* - 

:>o 

Quartet for vn.. viola, cello & pf. 

C ma. 

1891. 

String Quartet. * Voces intimac 

1) mi. 

1909. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


Op . 

Title 

Composed 


Op. 

Title 

Composed | 

_ 

Sonata. 



81 

3 Pieces 

1915. 

— 

Sonata, F ma. 



l. Mazurka. 


2 

2 Pieces 

1888. 



2. Rondino. 



1. Romance. 

(rev. 191a). 



J. Valse. 


78 

2. Epilogue. 



4. Auhade. 


4 Pieces 

1915. 



3 - Minuetto. 



1. Impromptu. 


102 

* Novellette.' 

19*3- 


2. Romance. 



106 

5 ' Danses chainpttres '. 

I9»5- 


3. Religioso. 



•t 3 

4 Compositions 

1929. 


4. Kicaudon. 

6 Piece* 



1. Moods of the Moor. 


79 

1915- 



2. Tale. 



1. Souvenir. 



3. Humorous. 



2. 1'cmpo di minuetto. 

3. Danse caract^rislique. 



116 

4. The Bells (Capriccietto). 

3 Compositions 

19 * 9 - 


4. Serenade. 




1. Se^ne de danse. 



5. Dance-Idyll. 




2. Danse caracteristique. 



6. Berceuse. 




3. Rondeau romantique. 


80 

Sonatina, E ina. 

1913- 






VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 


20 

I ‘ Malinconia.' 

! 9 °l- 

1 78 

2. Romance. 

78 

4 Pieces 

1915. 


3. Religioso. 


l. Impromptu. 


4 . Rigaudon. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 


3 

6 Impromptus. 

1893- 


24 

5. Waltz. 

12 

Sonata. F n»a. 

1893. 



6. Idyll. 

24 

10 Pieces 




7. Andantino. 


l. Impromptu. 

'894- 



8. Nocturne. 


2. Romance. A ma. 

1894. 



9. Romance. D> ma. 


3. Caprice. 

1895- 



10. Barcarolle. 


4. Romance. 

1893- 


— 

• The Cavalier.' 


1895- 

1895- 

189.V 

1900. 
1903. 
1903. 

1901. 
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6 Finnish Folksongs. 

10 Bagatelles 

i. Wall*. 

а. Dance Air. 

3. Mazurka. 

4. Couplet. 

3. Humoresque. 

б. Rtverie. 

t Pastoral Dance. 

The Harper. 

9. Reconnaissance, 
to. Souvenir. 

* Pernors lyriqurs' 

1. Valsette. 

a. Chanson sans paroles. 
3. Humoresque. 

4. Minuetto. 

! . Berceuse. 

. I’oiisee mflodique. 

7. Rondoletto. 

8. Srher/amlo. 

9. Petite Serenade, 
to. Polonaise. 

• Kyllikki \ 3 Lyric Pie.es on 
subjects Irom the ‘ Kalevala'. 
to Pieces 

1. Reverie. 

3. S«her/ino, 

3. Air sari*. 

4. The Shepherd. 

5. I'hc r.vrriing. 
o. Dialogue. 

7. tempo di minuetto. 

8. Fisher Song. 

9. SMnorle. 
to. Song ol Summer. 

:t Sonatinas 
1. I 5 mi. 
a. K ma. 

3. By mi. 
a Rondinoi 
l. (>S mi. 

3. Cf mi. 

4 ' Lyric Pieces * 

1. Kdogue. 
a. Soft West Wind. 

At the Dance. 

4. In the Old Home. 

S Pie* w 

'• lb* Solitary F.r Free. 

»• "ben the Rowan-tree 
blooms. 

3. The Aspen. 

4 * The Birch Tree. 

.V I he Spruce-Pine. 

13 Pieces 
1. r.squiue. 
a. I.iudc. 

3- Carillon. 

4. Humoresque. 


Composed 


• 903 . 

1914 -tb. 


Com pond 


S Consolation. 
Rouian/etta. 


added later, 
added later. 
1913-14. 


added later, 
added later, 
ad.led later. 


6. Roinan/etu. 

7. Aflettuaao. 

8. Pi*ce rnlamine. 

9. Aral*esque. 

10. F.lrgiaco. 

11. Linnaea. 
la. Capriccietlo. 

13. Harlequinade. 

3 Pie. cs 

1. Bluebells. 

а. The Carnation. 

3 - The Iris. 

4 - [I lie Snapdragon. 

3 . 'I he Campanula. 

6 Pieces 
l. Dance. 

*• NWIIetle. 

3. Sonnet. 

4. Berger et Bergerelle. 

3 . Melodie. 

б. Gavotte. 

6 1 Bagatelles * 

l. Humoresque. 

а. Son g. 

3 - Little Walt*. 

4- Humorous March. 

3 . Impromptu. 

б. Humomquc. 

’ Pifc e romaiilique ' 

I ill tr jriadrn ■ (• Longing 
* Maiidolinata.' 

8 Short Pieces 

1. Piece humoristique. 

3. I.vquiue. 

j. Souvenir. 

4- Impromptu. 

J Couplet. 

Ammoso. 

7 * Moment de valve. 

8 Petite Marche. 

3 1 Romantic Compositions' 
1. Roman* e. 
a. Chant du soir. 

3. Scene Ivrique. 

4 - Humoresque, 
y Scene romaiilique. 

3 Characteriitic Impressions' 
*• 1 In* Village Church, 
a. Hie Fiddler. 

3 - I he Oanrnan. 

4- 1 he Storm. 

3 - In Mournful Mood. 

5 ‘ Lsqumes ' unpublished) 

I. Landscape. 

3. Winter Scene. 

J- Forest lair. 

4 - Song in the Forest. 

5 - Spring Vision. 


• 0*0. 

*. 1930. 

f. I < 130 , 
1933 . 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Op. 

7 ,tit 

Composed 


* "rrjur- «*G*»r«-Kallela unpublished) 
a. Funeral Music. 

192C. 


SONGS 


' Serenade.' 

3 Christmas Songs. 

7 Songs 

». ’Neath the Fir-trees, 
a. The Hope of a Kiss. 

3. I he Heart's Morning. 

4. Spring is Hying. 

3 . 1 he Dream. 


MV* by 

Composed 

Runeberg. 

1888. 

Rune berg. 

.895. 

• 

1893. 

1893. 

tSyt. 

tSgt. 

1891. 
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6. To Frigga. 

7. 1 he Young Sportsman. 

7 Songs 

1. And I questioned then no further. 

2. Slumber. 

3. Lnticcincnt. 

4. Astray. 

5. The Dragon-Fly. 

0 . To F.vening. 

7. Driftwood. 

2 Songs 

1. Jubal. 

2. Theodore. 

6 Songs 

1. Ulaclc Roses. 

2. but iny bird is long in homing. 

3. I euuis at Trianon. 

4. Ingalill. 

5. March Snow, 
b. The Diamond. 

5 Songs 

1. The Kiss. 

2. Berceuse. 

3. Sunrise. 

4. Wa» it a dream ? 

.V The Try st. 

5 Songs 

1. Autumn Night. 

2. On a balcony by the Sea. 

3. Night. 

4. The Harper and his Son. 

3. I would 1 sserc dwelling. 

6 Songs 

1. A Song of Spring. 

2. Longing. 

3. A Maiden yonder sings. 

4. O writ thou here. 

3. The Silent Tossn. 

6. 1 he Song of the Roses. 

U Songs 

1. The Snail. 

2. The Wild Flower. 

3. The Millwheel. 

4. May. 

3. Flic ‘Free, 
b. Baron Magnus. 

7. Fiiendslhp. 

8. Flic Elf King. 

2 Songs from 'Twelfth Night' (with pi. or guitar) 

1. Coinc away, death. 

2. When that I was. 

8 Songs 

1. Slow as the colours. 

2. Lapping Waters. 

3. When I dream. 

4. Romeo, 

5. Romance. 

b. Dolce far nientc. 

7. Idle Wishes. 

8. 'I he Spell of the Springtide. 

6 Songs 

1. Farewell. 

2. Orion's Girdle. 

3. The Kiss. 

4. The Echo Nymph. 

5. 1 he Wanderer and the Bi out. 
b. A Hundred Ways. 

G Songs 

1. The Coming of Spring. 

/. Longing is my heritage. 

;t- Hidden Union. 

4- And is there a thought? 

5 - The Singer's Reward. 
t>. Ye sisters and brothers. 

Song Cycle 

1. The Anemone. 

2. The Two Ruses. 

3. The Star-Bower. 

4. The Primrose. 

3. The Thornbush. 

6 . The Flower. 

6 Songs 

1. The North. 

2. Your Message. 

3 - The Morning. 


Wards by 


Runeberg. 

Tavaststjerna. 

Tavaststjerna. 

Tavaststjerna. 

Levertin. 

Forsman. 

Calamnius. 

Josephson. 

Cripenberg. 

Josephson. 

Runeberg. 

Froding. 

Froding. 

Wecktell. 

WcckseU. 

Runeberg. 

Topelius. 

Hedberg. 

WcckseU. 

Runeberg. 

Rydberg. 

Rydberg. 

Rydberg. 

Rydberg. 

Froding. 

Fitger. 

Weiss. 

Susman. 

Dehmel. 

Dehmel. 

Ritter. 

Josephsoo. 



Shakespeare. 


Tavaststjerna. 

Rydberg. 

Tavaststjerna. 

Tavaststjerna. 

Tavasutjerna. 

Tavaststjerna. 

Runeberg. 

Cripenberg. 

Rydberg. 

Topelius. 

Rydberg. 

Larin kybsti. 

Creif. 

Runeberg. 

Tavaststjerna. 

Karlfeldt. 

Snoilsky. 

Tavaststjerna. 

Snoilsky. 

Lybeck. 

Franren. 

Franren. 

Fran/in. 

Runeberg. 

Runeberg. 

Runeberg. 

Runeberg. 





SIBELIUS QUARTET 


SICARD 


4 - The Bird-catcher. 

i . Summer Night. 

# What has brought you here? 

* The Sails'.* 

* Little Girls.* 

* Extinct.* 

* The Blue Duck.* 

* Karelia's Fate.' 

* Thais.* 


ItW. by 


(• ripen herg. 

Ohqvisl. 

Procop#. 

Ruue-Palmo. 

Koakimir*. 

Nurminrn. 


(x-np'.ud 


VOCAL DU LI 


/. Il, 

I»W> 

1 run 

* The Thought.* 

Kune berg. 

1 *<»p»ar.o.. 


S" «/i« Bamock Society. Busoni (meeting 
Kajanus (friendship A conducting of work*). Sym¬ 
phony. pp. 241-46. 

SIBELIUS QUARTET. The Finnish 
Radio Siring Quartet, founded in Helsingfors 
in 1927 and named after Sibelius in 1933. Its 
members are (or were) the following artists • 

1st violin : Erik (Johan) Cronvall (*. 3 Apr. 
1904). 

and violin : Hugo (Hjalmar) Huttunen (b. 
27 Mar. 1900). 

Viola: Eero (Kaarlo Juhani) Koskimies 
(formerly Forsman until 1906) (b. 22 July 
1897); after 1935: Erik (Juhani) Karma lb. 
aojan. 1909). 

Cello : launo (Adolf) Korhonen (b. 13 June 
1896); after 1937: Artto (Einar August) 
Granroth (b. 12 Mar. 1914). a. r. 

SIBONI, Erik (Anton Valdemar) (b 
Copenhagen. 26 Aug. 1828; d. Copenhagen, 
22 Feb. 1892). 

Danish pianist, organist and composer of 
Dalian descent. He was the son of the tenor 
Giuseppe Siboni and learnt the pianoforte 
Iron. Gourlandcr and Goctze, composition 
Irom F. Vogel and harmony from J. P. E. 
Hartmann. In Sept. 1847 he went to Ixip/ig 
and studied under Moscheles and Haupt¬ 
mann, but on the outbreak of the Slesvig- 
rlolstcin insurrection he enlisted as a volunteer 
in the Danish army and took part in the cam¬ 
paign of 1848. In 1851 he went to Vienna 
and studied counterpoint under Sechter until 
. 53 . when he returned to Copenhagen 
visiting Paris on his way. Among his pupils 
at this time were the Princesses Alexandra and 
Mane (later Queen of Britain and Empress of 
Russia) and the Landgrave Frederick William 
of Hessc-CasscJ. 

In 1864 Siboni was appointed organist and 
professor of music at the Royal Academy of 

nfZ^UU^oo ' 3 P i° St *? C rcsi 8 ncd on account 
of health in 1883, when he returned to Copen¬ 
hagen. 

tiom hC f ° ,lowing are Siboni ’ s chief composi- 




‘ '• °P r, a in ' act. 

Th™ '**«« ’• "I*"- ilihrciio by 

l l^rc. , * Copenhagen, Royal 

f|“*n» CXI for ba**. chorui & or«h. 

'Vi" M*'*". Ofch. A organ. 

dkJft JS? r ,J Muf,rn ' voice*. men 1 

C “'*lkj* -I- voice, 

f Symphonic*. 

IragK Overture *. C mi.. Op. 14. 
t^xuer t Overture. 

Pf. Concerto. 

Siring Quartet.. 

,0 

Sonata, for vn. A pf. 

Sonata* for cello A pf. 


Sonata* for cello A pf. 

Prelude* for organ. 

Al*o pf. piece* and *ongt. 

nto*??* 1, Gi , USfppe <*• ForI,Jj * 27 Jan. 
i/8o. d. Copenhagen, 29 Mar. 1839*. 

Itahan tenor singer, father of the preceding. 

He made his debut at Florence in 1797 and 

after singing at Genoa. Milan and Prague 

appeared at the King’s Theatre. London, in 

1806. where he sang for the following three 

seasons. In 1810-14 he xvas in Vienna, where 

he sang at the hrst performances of Beethoven s 

W elhngton s S.eg• and * Trcmatc empi \ In 

if\lnU ang ! n / r o RUC a . nd * af,cr cn S a S cm ents 
(Wnh™ S ;\ Pc,C " bur S settled in 

^H nhagen in Oct. ,8,9, where hr lived for 
the rest of his life. occup>ing the posts of 
director of the Royal Opera and of the Con¬ 
servatory. 

Siboni svas married three times, his second 

von th g K? MS, x r , 0f Sd,ubm '> Fran, 

xon Schobcr. Many of Pacrs tenor parts 
were written for him. j. A p . P 

B ™£?PoHi. Siboni * ■—*. 

^ Sicrd. Em ile. 5 ee S#verac (* Hdiogabalc *. incid. 

1,1 Fl,,thl * on a * ub i«« from English 
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SICCARDI 


SIEGEL 


SICCARDI, Honor!o (b . Buenos Aires, 13 
Sept. 1897). 

Argentine composer and writer on music. 
He studied in Argentina with P. Bcrutti and 
later in Italy with, among others, Malipiero. 
Has been connected with the Grupo Renova- 
ci6n since he helped to found it in Buenos 
Aires in 1933. He has written symphonic and 
chamber music as well as choral and vocal 
pieces. He has also written several manuals 
on various branches of teaching, which is his 
chief vocation. Among his other writings is 
a book on Scarlatti. His compositions include 
a symphonic suite, a ballet suite for wind and 
percussion, 3 cantatas on the 4 Prometheus ’ 
of Aeschylus and numerous pianoforte pieces 
and songs. n. f. 

SICILIAN BRIDE, THE (Opera). Set 
Balfe. 

SICILIAN A (Siciliano, Sicilienne). A 

dance rhythm closely allied to the pastorale. 
The name is derived from a dance-song popu¬ 
lar in Sicily, analogous to the Tuscan rispetli. 
Walthcr (' Lexicon \ 1732) classes these com¬ 
positions as canzonette, dividing them into 
Neapolitan and Sicilian, the latter being like 
jigs, written in rondo form, in 12-8 or 6-8 
time. The siciliana was sometimes used for 
the slow movement of suites and sonatas (as 
in Bach’s violin Sonata in G minor), but is of 
more frequent occurrence in vocal music, in 
which Handel, following the great Italian 
masters, made great use of it. Among later 
composers Meyerbeer applied the name to the 
movement " O fortune, A ton caprice " in the 
finale to Act I of* Robert lc Diablo’, although 
it has little in common with the older examples. 

The siciliana is generally written in 6-8, but 
sometimes in 12-8 time, and is usually in a 
minor key. In the bar of six quavers the first 
note is usually a dotted quaver, and the fourth 
a crotchet, followed by one quaver or two 
semiquavers. The siciliana is sometimes in 
one movement, hut usually ends with a da capo 
repetition of the first part. It should be 
played rather quickly, but not so fast as the 
pastorale, care being taken not to drag the 
time and to avoid all strong accentuation, 
smoothness being an important characteristic 
of this species of composition. w. b. s. 

Siddons, Sarah. Ste Argyll Rooms. Banjo. 

SIDE DRUM. See Drum. 

Sidney, (Sir) Philip. See Hob* (song). Ireland (J.. 
*ong). Moeran (ehoral canzonet). Parry (H.. song). 
Pcenon (songt). Tessier (C., song from ‘ Astrophel and 
Stella ’). Vaughan Williams (partsong). Walker (E.. 
hymn). Warlock (song). Youll (canzonet for 3 voices). 

SIEBENHAAR, Malachias (b . Creibitz. 
6 Mar. 1616; d. Magdeburg, 6 Jan. 1685). 

German composer. He studied at Witten¬ 
berg, where he became the friend of Philipp 
von Zesen. In 1644 he was cantor at the 
town school at Magdeburg and in 1656 second 
preacher at St. Ulrich there. He composed 


motets and songs, and collaborated in Zesen’s 
collections of songs. E. v. d. s. 

SIEBER, Jean Georges (Hans Georg 
Sieber) (b. Franconia, 1734; d. Paris, 1815). 

German, later French horn player, harpist 
and music publisher. He went to Paris in 
1758 and was in the orchestra of the Comddie- 
Fran^aise as a horn player in 1763, then at the 
Op£ra. It would appear that on the advice 
of J. C. Bach he took up music publishing in 
1771, succeeding Huberty. 

His son, Georges Julien ( b . Paris, 17 Nov. 
1775 ; d. Paris, Jan. 1847), took over the 
business at the Hotel d’Aligre, 123 Rue Saint- 
Honor6. 

The Sobers published a considerable num¬ 
ber of the works of Boccherini, J. C. Bach, 
Borghi, Gavinics, Saint - Georges, Gosscc, 
Haydn, Krumpholz, Mozart, Pugnani, Sta- 
mitz, Vanhal, etc. They greatly aided in the 
spread of new symphonic works, not only in 
Paris, but also at Mannheim and Vienna. 

M. P. 


Bibl.—Cucuel. GeoRGcs. S.I.M.G., XIII, ii and XIV, ii. 

SIEFERT, Paul (b. Danzig, 1586; d. 
Danzig, 6 May 1666). 

German organist and composer. He was a 
pupil of Sweelinck in Amsterdam and became 
a member of the chapel of Sigismund III in 
Warsaw. In 1623 he was organist at St. 
Mary’s, Danzig. He was a prolific composer, 
who was always quarrelling with the church 
musicians for not doing justice to the perform¬ 
ance of his works. This led to a published 
controversy between him and Marco Scacchi, 
who in 1640 had criticized his psalms. Only 
2 books of Psalms for 4-8 voices, a *Tc Drum ’, 
etc., and some organ pieces of his arc still in 
existence. e. v. d. s. 

SIEGE OF RHODES, THE. Opera in 5 
entries by Locke, H. Lawes, H. Cooke, Cole¬ 
man and Hudson. Libretto by William 
Davenant. Prod. London, Rutland House, 
Sept. 1656. (The music is lost.) 

SIEGE OF ROCHELLE, THE. Opera in 
2 acts by Balfe. Libretto by Edward Fitzbal , 
based on the Comtesse de Gcnlis’s novel. 
Produced London, Drury Lane Theatre, 29 
Oct. 1835. 1st perf. abroad, New York, 9 Apr. 
1838. 1st on the Continent, Vienna, Theater 
an der Wien (trans. by A. J. Bcchcr), 24 ° ct - 

^SIEGEL, C. F. W. (publisher). Set Kist- 


SIEGEL, Rudolf ( b . Berlin, 12 Apr. 1878). 
German conductor and composer. 1 ^ was 
lupil of Humperdinck in Berlin and Thuilic 
Munich. He was conductor in Berlin 

512-14), Konigsberg (i 9 « 4 -J 7 > * nd 
d (1919-30)- His works delude songs 

Deutsche Volksliedcr’, Opp. 5 f" d ; 
oruscs; works for orchestra ( Heitcrc 
iverture ’, Op. 1 , 4 Heroischc Tondichtung , 



SIEGFRIED 

Op. 3, ‘ Konzert-Walzer \ Op. 9), and one 
opera, ‘ Herr Dandolo based on an Italian 
comedy by Giovanni Giraud, first produced 
at the I'onkunstlerfest of the Allgemeiner 
Dcutscher Musikvercin at Essen in 1914 and 
scyera Umcs revived since (e.g. Munich, 1919 • 
Lubeck, 1937). 

SIEGFRIED (Wagner). Su Ring des 
Nibklungen, Der. 

SIEGL, Otto (b. Graz, 6 Oct. 1896). 

Austrian violinist, conductor and composer 
He studied with R. Mojsisovics at Graz and 
later in Vienna, became a violin teacher at 
Leoben, a member of the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra and conductor and coach at Graz. 
He became interested at an early stage of his 
career in the problems of choral singing, both 
as conductor and as composer. After further 
studies in Vienna and Munich, he was ap¬ 
pointed Municipal Director of Music at 
fader born in Westphalia in 1926, and at the 
same time he became choral conductor at 
Essen and Bielefeld, where from 1931 he also 
conducted orchestral concerts. In tort he 
was called to the State High School for Music 
at Cologne to teach choral and orchestral 
conducting, theory and composition, and in 
193 b he advanced to a professorship there. In 
1 94 « he returned to Austria, having bee, 
appointed professor of theory and composition 
at the Academy of Music. 

M a composer Sicgl ha, been exlraordin- 
anly prolific, having by this time exceeded 
the opus number too. He has been again and 
again inspired by old German texts and by the 
early madrigal,an art of German masters, and 

T r” ,ra , W ° rks achirvc a " impressive 
and profoundly musical character through a 
revival of the forms of the baroque age. His 
work has attracted young people in particular, 
uith whom he has also been successful as a 

aMw * W b V h t USC L of a mc,hod w bich admir- 
ably blends thought and intuition, ignoring 

a hcahhv 3 ‘ IOn ”?■ Pr0grf5i * which form into 
n f V y n, °" ,n h “ own creative work. The 
fol owing list shows a selection from his repre- 
sentative compositions: v 


CHORAL WORKS WITH ORCHESTRA 


Op. -— '^isv-MtSTRA 

| <.930,. 

~ c<~«..... 

• Liedcrjuite * for male choru, & o»ch. (, 937) . 
OTHER VOCAL WORKS 

18 

SonS tir h ' Jm V,' (Dro^e-HuLhofT? 

Son„ ro, vioU s h o.iii by In, 

‘ N bTR 0 n ‘°r 8 ‘ f ° r )°A Ce & P f i»cL cycle* ,« H 0r d* 
\«. V r .? ,nd,n * and Drosie-HukhofT 4 

Many folksong arrangement*. 
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ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Up. 

6l. ‘ Femtliche OuvertUre.* 

6-|. Sinfometu for tig*. 

* Concerto grotto antico * (1935). 

I atloralouvrrlure (19391. 

Sjrophonie ‘ Omar KhawSm * (1946). 

Weingarten-idyll * (I947L 

C.ruppcnkon/ert * (1947,. 

IWriimci.ii. Overture*. &c. 

Lyruche Tanrmutik.' 

I Calanle Abendrmuik.’ 

Fetimusik und Trauermuiik.' 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

Conrerlo for tig. 4 tet & «g. orch. 
n. I .oncer 10. 

VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
V»- Concerto. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

28. Stg. Seatet. 

II ?. ur, 7 i 1UC S,rin * Q*«rlrt. 

M- Stg. Quartet. 

for . «**• & pf. 

44 - I Wrt.mento * for *tg. trio. 

Stg. Quintet. 

Duo Sonata*. 

Tno*, tome with wind intu. 

? Church Sonatat for vn.. viola & organ. 

Meertburgrr Srhlott-Serenade.' 

Concertino for viola & tig. 4,cl. 

Der Kreurweg for tig. 6let (194*). 

INSTRUMFATAL SONATAS 
20. Sonata No. 1 for cello & pf. 

24. Sonata No. 2 for cello fit pf. 

33. Sonata No. 3 for cello & pf. 

39 - Sonata for vn. & p f. 

41. Sonata for viola & pf. 

If K 

SIENA. The records of the Bicchcrna, an 
office which minutely chronicles the comings 
an. gotngs in the community of Si f na, first 
nonce about the year 1040 the existence of a 
, y °? instrumentalists constituting a kind 
of municipal band : tubatom and other wind 

hrra^.' °, ^ COm P™Y of goldsmiths 

am* 1 famous for its manufacture of silver 
rumpets — an activity whose remote origins 
vsould scarcely be worth investigating, were 

f'st'ivalof a ,h , 'p , . radi,i0nS 1,1,1 $Urvivc in lhc 

V a 0> 31 Wh,ch * in ancicnl bmes 

Y d Wcrc *° bc heard S' d e by 

side with learned music. ' 

,hc P criod from ^e year 1000 to 
about the 15th century Siena, although it 
had an active musical life, does no, boast anv 
great name, even though the recent discovery 
' ° f SOmr ^gmentary specimens of ar, 
S a n Cm "I ,C r? ,C ,hat ,hc ci, >’ s *hare in 

h^hrLT 3 3,r ! W3S grca,cr ,han ha s 

hitherto been supposed. 

From the end of the i 5 ,h ccnturv survives 

by 3 fr ,r S ol,cn musician named 
Arnulphus, once known a, Siena as a com- 

B^nrn d? 1 *?- 5 ”- ,ha " ,ha, « indeed, 

Bianco da Stena deserves attention, who 
twor"; b0rn in ,hc entered' 

and °L dCr ,hcre ,n ,26 7 - ^veral poems 

Dr«e^ !CS K y c h ° m Padrc Se«fino Razzi 
preserved in his famous collection of * Laudi 
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spiritual!While secular music evolved but dci Rinnovati, did not stabilize its constitution 
slowly during these early centuries, sacred until 1802, the year which marked the begin- 
rnusic flourished at the Cathedral and in the ning of a period of intense activity that lasted 

various monasteries and convents. Traces of until 1829. Passing from one impresario to 

it arc to be found in some small antiphonaries another, the theatre then deteriorated by 
in the Piccolomini Library. During the 16th degrees and in the end closed down for a long 

century the two species became intermingled, time. Not till 1950, thanks to the support 

and on the threshold of the 17th there is of the founder of the Accademia Chigiana, 

evidence at Siena, as elsewhere, of a vigorous Count Guido Chigi-Saracini, as well as that 

cultivation of polyphony. Among the early of the municipality and the State, did the 

Sienese masters of that art must be named Teatro dci Rinnovati revive, and it was then 


Ascanio Marri ( d . 1575), Tommaso Pccci (d. 
1606) and especially Agostino Agazzari (1578- 
1640), the city’s first great musical personality. 
In Agazzari we have a versatile musician of 
international importance, who did not, how¬ 
ever, sever his connection with his native 
place, for after service in Vienna and Rome 
he died as maestro di cappella of Siena Cathedral. 
Another Sienese composer, Claudio Saracini, 
deserves to be named side by side with 
Agazzari. 1 

It is worth recalling that about this time 
the upper classes of Siena wore much addicted 
to various complicated and refined games, 
played especially in the evening, and that to 
these is due the title of one of the most cele¬ 
brated sets of polyphonic compositions by 
Orazio Vecchi of Modena — * Vcglic di 
Siena 

In the 17th century appeared another 
Siena-born composer whose fame spread 
throughout the peninsula: Azzolino Della 
Ciaia (1671-1755), a scion of a noble family. 
His * Sonatc per cembalo ’ (1727) *rc import¬ 
ant as early specimens of that form. 1 

The focal points of musical life at Siena 
increased rapidly. The Schola Cantorum 
attached to the Cathedral was joined by the 
academies, in which Siena was particularly 
rich — there were in fact as many as forty-six, 
— and the Collegio Tolomci. The Accademia 
degli Intronati and the Accademia dci Rozzi 
deserve special mention. The origins of the 
former are obscure, in the sense that its activi¬ 
ties appear to date back to the 15th century, 
although no documents exist earlier than 1525. 
Allied to the Intronati was the Accademia dci 
Filomati, which inherited the stage of the 
Palazzo Comunalc that was to become the 
Teatro dci Rinnovati. The first comedy 
performed there, Alessandro Piccolomini’s 
4 Ortensia ’, dates back to 1560, but the first 
opera did not appear until 1670, Cesti's 
4 Argia ’. Built almost entirely of wood, this 
theatre was burnt down and rebuilt twice, in 
1742 and again in 1751, when the new plans 
were designed by Bibbicna. The house went 
through many vicissitudes, for the Accademia 
degli Intronati, later renamed Accademia 

1 For tlriaiU of llieir careen ttt Aoazzari and Sara¬ 
cini. 

* For further details ttt Della Ciaia. 


adapted to modern requirements by various 
alterations that did not entirely change its 
original character. 

The Accademia dei Rozzi went through 
similar experiences. Its beginnings are known 
as far back as 1531. Comedy with musical 
intermezzi was its speciality. Originally, before 
it became an academy, it was known under 
the name of Congrega. In 1690 it was given 
a theatre by Cosimo III, inaugurated with a 
comedy entitled 4 L’ oncst .4 negli amori ’. The 
building, having housed the performances of 
the Settimana Chigiana for some years, was 
abandoned as unsafe and is in danger of being 
converted into a cinema unless it can, as it 
probably will, be restored as it deserves, being 
a typical 18th-century house ideally suited to 
the revival of works of that period. 

While the history of the Sienese theatres is 
fairly well documented, that of the music 
performed by the Intronati, Rinnovati and 
Rozzi is comparatively obscure. But the 
splendid Collegio Tolomci deserves recording 
for the sake of the productions staged in it for 
or by its students. There it is easier to find 
the names of indigenous artists, not only 
among the composers, but also among the 
librettists. The former include the composer 
Giuseppe Fabbrini, who produced in the 
College his opera 4 Gcnevicva ’ in 1685, one 
of the first operatic versions of this famous old 
legend, with a libretto by the poet Gcrolamo 
Gigli, who in his time dominated Sienese 
literature by a number of writings, including 
intermezzi and opera librettos, one among the 
latter, 4 Dirindina, ovvero II maestro di 
cappella ’, had the distinction of being set to 
music by Alessandro Scarlatti. Another and 
no less prolific poet, who specialized in words 
for music, was Giovan Claudio Pasquim, a 
friend of Mctastasio’s; his librettos were set 
by Caldara and Hasse, among others. •» 
strange and original figure was Angelo Orto- 
lani (1788-1858), a composer of church music, 
who under the anagrammatic name of Lotario 
Ganlano wrote a poem in ottava rima entitled 
4 L’ arte del contrappunto ’ with a curious 
appendix, 4 Cisolfautte agli Elisi ’, where his 
teachings take a form at once poetical and 

By the end of the 19th century and the early 
years of the 20th, with the excepuon of some 
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special concert or operatic performance*, and 
leaving the military bands out of account, it 
may be said that music at Siena had suffered 
a considerable decline. In 1932, however, a 
Sienese nobleman, Count Guido Chigi- 
Saracini, intent on restoring it, founded on his 
own account the Accademia Chigiana, which 
gradually attracted Italian and foreign 
musicians, scholars and students, until in 1939 
the establishment of a Settimana Musicalc 
began to revive Italian compositions of the 
I7«li and 18th centuries. Thanks to the 
Accademia Chigiana, the true upholder of 
old and glorious traditions, musical life at 
Siena may without hesitation be said to be 
once again in the front rank. Master courses 
are held for all the instruments, for composi¬ 
tion, conducting, chamber music, opera pro¬ 
duction and even film music. At the end of 
term the “ Musical Week ” is held once a 
year, usually somewhere about 15-20 Sept. 
Thus the Academy has restored new life at 
first to the Tcatro dci Rozzi and in 1950 also 
to the Tcatro dci Rinnovati. 

During the first Settimana, in 1939, Vivaldi's 
setting of Metastasio's L’ Olimpiade', in a 
modernized version by Virgilio Mortari, was 
revived; in 1940 Alessandro Scarlatti's 'll 
trionfo dell’ onore ', also edited by Mortari; 
in 1941 Vivaldi's 'Juditha triurnphans ’; in 
1942 the week was dedicated to Pcrgolesi 
(' Flaminio ' and ‘ Guglielmo d’ Aquitania ’). 
After an interruption caused by the second 
world war, the Academy resumed its activities 
in 1948, in spite of inevitable difficulties; thus 
in 1948 Galuppi was represented by some 
portions of * II lilosofo di campagna *, three 
quartets and the whole of' L’ amantc di tuttc’. 
Ihc week of 1950 was devoted to the Nea¬ 
politan school (Cirnarosa. Orlandini and 
Kinaldo da Capua), with whose operas the 
I catro dei Rinnovati was reopened. In 1951 
the fiftieth anniversary of Verdi's death was 
celebrated with works by that master, in¬ 
cluding Nabucco \ and a concert of his 
sacred works. 

It must not be forgotten that the Academy, 
which is presided over and directed personally 
by Count Chigi-Saracini, publishes valuable 
pamphlets on the occasion of each Settimana, 
containing facsimile reproductions and short 
essays, as well as a quarterly ‘ Bullctino * in¬ 
tended m the first place to publish notices 
ol the Academy, but also offering notable 
historical contributions from time to time 
In conclusion it may be said that this old 
and glorious medieval town, one of the 
many " dead cities" scattered all over 
Italy, is now a rare example of enlightened 
patronage and shows that the musical life 
of the peninsula has abundant vitality even 
in its now largely forgotten corners. 

R- P. (ii). 
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BOHACCOW, A • AnDO, ue e cu.li di Siena • f U Diana \ 
Vol. HI. No. s. I 9 J&/. 

Bosav.ni. BA, A.. * Un pocmrtlo » u " L’ arte «|r| 
conirappunio" * (Riv. Mu*. It., Vol. XI.VIH 
laic, u, 1946. pp. 330-42). 

CacoiiNi, C.. *11 tcatro dei Rinnovati' (Hull. Arc. 

‘ t'lmana. Vol. I. .No. 2. 1948 ; Vol. II. No. 2. 1949). 
C-riini, l„, Sloria della piu arnica banda ihumoIc 
K neic (Siena. 1906). 

Cmici-Sabacim. G Un oritaniiia del aercilo XVIII: 
Ai/olmo I Vila Ciaia' (' l-» Diana \ Vol. Ill, 
• >u - 3. 1938 ). 

l.uui I-.. ' A Second Sienoe Fragmeni of Italian Ar» 
Nova ( Muuca Duciplina \ Vol. III. fan. 1 & 
1948 . I*l». 173-77). 

Amore a.na.o": una ballaia dell' Ar» Nova a 
.>iena . t Journal of Remittance and llar.N.ue 
*iHa ' *' 3 ’ * > " eVV Conn., 1946, 

G1011. G.. • Diario cene»e ' (Siena, n.d.). 
jAcoMcrn, F.. 'I/ Ac«aden.,a de«l. Inironali' (Siena. 
■94»L 

l.t'CJANi. A.. • |j amulca in Siena ' (Siena, 1943). 
Mobbocciii K ’La miuiia in Siena: appunti itorici 
a cura di I.. Bianchi ' .Siena, 1B86;. 
r .cciA-N 11. A. ' Di un opuuolo conlenente la de- 
m nr lone dr» organo di Auolino Delia fJ.aia nella 
t.l.irvi dei (.avalien in IN^a * (Riv. Mu.. It., Vol. 
HI. I9JO. pp. 148-il). ’ I' 

K°^ ; , .U ; . ; i..b , e, , iui renew ' <• La Diana Vol. III. 

Uoi aotRi. A.. ' Lc potnpe reneii * (Siena, n.d.). 

SirnkieMicr, Henryk. W Maw>mki (cantata for 
S.L Nouifue. ( Quo vadn.''. opera;. Nowowieiiki 
(do.. ..raiorio.. Ho;,, (do., film). ‘ 

SIERAKOWSKI, Waclaw (Count) b. 

Bogmlawice. 1740; d. Cracow, 180G). 

Polish musical organizer. He was a priest, 
lounded at Cracow a school of singing and 
organized a series of choral and orchestral 
concerts. He published a large work in three 
volumes entitled ‘ Sztuka muzyki dla mlo- 
dziczy krajowej' (‘The Art of Music for 
Youth ) in 1795-96 and translated 53 opera 
librettos and cantata texts. Hr also wrote 
words to which music was set by three Polish 
composers, Gol^bek, Lang and Zvgmun- 
towski. c R H 

•'**««« Sierra, 

SIFACE (actually Giovanni Francesco 
Grossi) (b. I'zzancsc Chicsina nr. Pcscia. 

12 fob. 1653; d. nr. Ferrara, 29 May 1697). 

Italian male soprano singer. He is said to 
have been a pupil of Rrdi. If so, this must 
have been Fommaso Rcdi. xsho became 
ma/tiro di copptlla at Loreto towards the end 
of the 17th century, although, as he was 
S'faccs contemporary, it seems improbable 
that he should have been his instructor. 

Sifacc was admitted into the papal chapel 
in Rome m Apr. 1675. He acquired the 
nickname which always distinguished him in 
ib;8. when he sang the part of Sifacc (Svphax) 
m a revival of Cavalli's opera • Scipione 
Afncano at Venice. His voice, an artificial 

soprano, was full and beautiful, his style of 
singing broad, noble and very expressive 
Mancini extols his choir singing as being re¬ 
markable for its excellence. In 1670 he was 
at \ emcc for the Carnival, acting with great 
success m the performances of Pallavicini's 
Neronc , of which a description may be 

3 D 
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SIGTENHORST MEYER 


found in the ‘ Mercure galant * of the same 
year. 

After this Siface went to England, and 
Hawkins mentions him as pre-eminent among 
all the foreign singers of that period. He was 
for a time attached to James II’s chapel but 
soon returned to Italy. In the second part of 
Playford’s collection ‘ Musick’s Handmaid * 
(1689) there is an air for harpsichord by Pur¬ 
cell, entitled ‘ Scfauchi’s Farewell which 
refers to Sifacc’s departure from England. 

This great singer was murdered by the 
brothers of the Marchcsa Marsili * while 
travelling from Bologna to Ferrara.* He is 
referred to in Durfey’s ‘The Fool’s Prefer¬ 
ment » (1688), Act I, sc. i. 

p. a. m. & w. b. s., adds. 

SIFACE (Opera). See Metastasio. 

SIGH. See Ornaments, C (ii) (b). 

SIGISMONDO D’ INDIA. See India, 

SlGISMONDO D\ 

SIGNA (Opera). See Cowen. 

SIGNALS, MILITARY. See Military 

Sounds and Signals. 

SIGNATURE. (1) Key-signature (Fr. 
armorer, armature; signet accidentels ; Gcr. 
Vorzeichnung , properly regulate Vorzeichnung). 
The group of sharp or flat signs placed at the 
beginning of a composition, immediately after 
the clef, or in the course of a composition 
generally after a double-bar. They affect all 
notes of the same names as the degrees on 
which they stand, and thus define the key, 
major or minor, of the composition. 

The following is a table of key signatures: 

MAJOR 



(2) Time-signature (Lat. signurn modi, tel 
temper is, vel prolationis ; Ger. Taktzeichen). A 


1 Evelyn heard him there, 30 Jan. 1687, and on 
19 Apr. following at Pepy*’* house. He speaks of him 
in highly commendatory terms. 

' Cf. C. Ricci, 1 Fra storia e leggenda \ p. 124. 

Cf- C. Nardini's * II musico Siface e 1’ ambassatore 
di Francia a Roma, 1683 ’ (Florence, 1791). 


sign placed after the clef and key-signature 
(where one is used) in order to give notice of 
the time in which a composition is written. 

c.. adds. 

See also Accidental. Notation. Scale. Time. 

SIGNOR BRUSCHINO, IL (Opera). See 

Rossini. 

SIGNOR DI POURCEAUGNAC, IL 

(Opera). See Franchetti. 

SIGNORINI, Giovanni Battista. See 

Caccini, Francesca. 

SIGNORUCCI, Pompco (b. ?; </.?). 

Italian 16th— 17th-century composer. He 
was maestro di cappella at Borgo San Scpolcro, 
Tuscany, in 1594 and in 1608 of Pisa Cathedral. 
He was also Accademico Unisono of Perugia, 
and Banchieri calls him maestro di cappella at 
Siena. 4 He wrote several boob of masses, 
psalms, madrigals and church concertos, and 
some motets and canzonets are in collective 
volumes. e. v. d. s. 

SIGTENHORST MEYER, Bernhard van 
den ( b . Amsterdam, 17 June 1888; d. The 
Hague, 17 July 1953). 

Dutch pianist and composer. He came of 
a family of Swedish extraction, which had long 
been settled in Holland and most of whose 
members were amateur musicians. His great¬ 
grandfather was a publisher at Deventer, who 
brought out one of the earliest biographies of 
Bach and who married a granddaughter of 
that master, Engeline Bach. When he was 
eleven Sigtenhorst Meyer was put to learn the 
piano, but refused to study, and the lessons 
were soon terminated. At nineteen, however, 
hearing Harold Bauer play, he declared that 
music was the one subject in which he could 
take an interest. After some difficulties with 
his father, but warmly supported by his 
mother, he entered the Amsterdam Conser¬ 
vatory, his first teachers being Anton Tierie 
(organ and conducting) and J. B. C. Pauw 
(piano). With the latter he remained for his 
whole period of study, but for other subjects he 
turned to Daniel de Lange and Bernard 
Zweers. On completion of his course at the 
Conservatory he went to Paris with the idea 
of studying under d’Indy, but learning that 
this master demanded a contract for ten years 
study at the Schola Cantorum he came to the 
conclusion that this would ruin his national 
feeling as a composer and decided henceforth 
to study alone. That he was well equipped 
technically may be gathered by the fact that 
on the occasion of Zwcer's silver wedding, 
being commissioned by his fellow-students to 
write the music for a complimentary verse, he 

did this in a canon at the unison in twelve 
parts, one part for each student. His first 
piano Sonata is generally regarded as a 
“ musical biography ” of Zweers. 

• * Letters armonica'. fol. 
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After his disillusionment with d’Indy he 
undertook a long tour in the East which left a 
permanent mark on his work, intensified by 
his long association with Rient van Santen, an 
orientalist, poet, painter and singer. This 
tour inspired in him several of his most effective 
piano works and songs to poems by van 
Santen. 

Sigtenhorst Meyer’s efforts to remain 
entirely Dutch were not made by the con¬ 
ventional method of studying and arranging 
folksongs: the folksong element is entirely 
absent from his music. The first definite 
indications of these efforts were shown in three 
piano pieces, ‘The Meuse’, * Saint-Quentin * 
and ‘ Old Castles while later he wrote music 
to poems by the old Dutch poets P. C. Hooft 
(1581-1647) and Jan Luykcn (1649-1712). 
On the latter he drew for ‘ Five Spiritual 
•Songs and ‘ Four Songs of Praise ’ for vocal 
solo with piano or organ, * Five Spiritual 
Songs for women’s choir a cap/nlla and a 
cantata, ‘Jesus and the Soul*, for soprano, 
women s chorus and organ. 

In nearly all his works the sources of his 
inspiration arc evident, these choral works, 
and an earlier one, ‘The Temptation of 
Buddha , to words by van Santen, almost 
certainly owing their existence to an excellent 
women s choir at Rotterdam, the Kralingen 
Vrouwcnkoor. 

His earlier piano works bear titles suggesting 
1 he influence of Schumann, but they are 
actually more nearly related to those of 
Schubert, while they have a personal character 
that is quite original. Even a string Quartet, 
written in 1919, is labelled with titles: ‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi ’, ‘ The Flight into 
;Rypt , The Purging of the Temple * The 
hmombmem ' and • The Angels a. .he 
Sepulchre . Later his instrumental music 
became more abstract, and he laid himself 
open to the influence of Sweelinck, of whose 
hie and works he made a very profound and 
comprehensive study, editing nearly a dozen of 
that master s clavier works as well as the trio 
(again for women’s voices) ‘ Ycux, qui guidez 
mon ame . Hu second string Quartet (1947), 
in memory of Rient van Santen, is a work of 
extraordinary power, strongly emotional, but 
with a complete control of resources. 

Opera never attracted him, and an early 
attempt at this form, ‘ The Well of Badrah ’ 
he withdrew soon after it had appeared! 

I here is, in fact, nothing dramatic in any 
sense of the term about his music. Usually it 
is ol a quiet and often pastoral character, most 
notably his works for oboe (written for 

f toty . a }* but al f° in a lesser degree in 
those for violin and pianoforte. 

As a solo pianist he did not make many 
public appearances, but always made a point 
ol introducing new or neglected works, and 


the concerts he and van Santen gave in their 
own house before 1940 attracted the attention 
and appreciation of artistic circles both 
national and international. For many years 
he was attached as pianoforte professor to the 
Royal Conservatory at The Hague, and from 
*945 .was examiner on behalf of the State 
examinations in music. In 1950 he was 
commissioned by the Vereniging voor Neder- 
landse Muziekgeschiedenis to take charge of a 
new collective edition of Sweelinck, a master 
on whom he was the foremost authority then 
living. 

The following is a list of his works : 

Kk VLRSSLi* * n, iV ! ,e ! N “ rd "meer * writ ten 
before his Op. I and published without opus number, 
ren vrouw. die met als singhf n, tuyt ' and • Dr 
de D °^‘ wrre Published without opus 
number, ,n , 9t y Opp. 3. -nd 35 have been with. 


OP. 


CHORAL WORKS 


4ppH/f Ur ^ vocal q " a, ' cl or "»««* chorus 
8 . * Or Ver/oekin* van Buddha*, cantata for solo 
• e.* 0 ?**' wo ; Mr ".» chorus, sir,., harp A celesta. 

S 3 - CantKum fralrit soils (St. Francis». for ini.nl 


women's a 


- - --... <•»«. rcane is•, 

cnorut or vocal quartet a >aM»Ua. 

37 . Jesus en de Ziel . for soprano solo, 

<lla (horns & ocean. 

Also men's choruses Opp. 30. 46 & 4 fi. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
13 - Sirin* Quartet No. |. 

47 - Sirin* Quartet No. 9. 

49 - Trio for 9 vns. & viola. 

UNACCOM PAN I ED INSTR UMENTS 
M. Introduction. Theme and VariaUoas for vn. 

It' W.?afo5 cd!" <ld,,kr M ‘" ,a,u,rn ’ (or “hoc or flute. 

34 - Sonatina foe oboe or flute. 

VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

26. Sonata No. 1. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
l. * Van de Bloemen \ 4 pieces. 

*• . °J*de China *. 4 pieces. 

4. Van den VogeU *. 3 pieces. 

9 * !?** of Fupyama *. 

11. De Moos \ 3 pieces. 

!?; •oM , r?.T n, . ,n '• •. p,c<r5 

•t $£<2z.\iS32i. ) . 

17 . 8 Preludes. 

18. Sonata No. I. 

19- ’ Cap«i ’. 3 pi«es. 
ao. Variations. 

23 - Sonata No. 9. 

30. Sonatina No. i. 

32. Sonatina No. 9. 

42. 2 Capricci. 

43 - Sonatina No. 3. 

50. * Wab — 1959 • f or 4 hand,. 

ORGAN MUSIC 

36. ‘ Possaca*lia.* 

4 '- Sweelinck Fantasy. 

SONGS 

*• ; dcn Tempel *, 3 songs. 

5 - _ Fluistenn*en 3 son us. 
b. Stermnincen . 3 son*s. 

10. Uoode Steden * (• Dead >\ „ 

. 5 - -VeMdeunties* ('Field Dl.ti*. I. (wo^by P. C. 

21. 5 ' GeestelijLe liederen * <* Spiritual Song, *>. 
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SIGUIDILLA 


SIKLOS 


Op. 

27. ; Sprookjeswerdd * C Fairy World ') (Vol. I). 

29. Sprookjeswerdd ’ (Vol. II). 

35 - ‘ Lofzangcn 4 sacred songs with pf. or organ 
(words by Jan Luykcn). 

37 . Vicv geestelijke Licdcrcn ’ (words by Luykcn). 

H. A. 

Bibl.—Sanders. Paul. 1 Modcrnc Nedcrlandschc Com- 
pomsten (The Hague. 1931). 

Santen Rient van, ‘ De Piano en hare Componisten * 
(The Hague, 1925). 

SIGUIDILLA. See Seguidilla. 

SIGUIRIYA GITANA. Set Cante Hondo. 
Folk Music: Spanish. 

SIGURD (Opera). See Reyer. 

Sigurjonsson, J., Nielsen (C.. * Lognen \ incid. m.). 

SIKLOS 1 , Albert (b . Budapest, 26 June 
1878; d. Budapest, 3 Apr. 1942). 

Hungarian cellist, musicologist and com¬ 
poser. He started to write music, on paper 
ruled by himself, when barely six years of 
age. At seven he began to receive pianoforte 
and theory lessons. From 1891 he was trained 
at the Hungarian Music School, where he 
studied the cello under Willmouth and har¬ 
mony under S.indor Nikolits, and attended 
the chamber-music classes of Gyula Kaldy. 
He first appeared before the public in 1891, 
gave lectures in 1895 and the same year 
finished a cello Concerto which he performed 
with the college orchestra in 1896. His first 
Symphony and first opera also date from 1896. 
The Symphony attracted the attention of 
Koesslcr, who advised him to continue his 
studies at the Academy of Music; there he 
became Kocsslcr’s pupil and graduated in 
1901 with the Symphony in G major, per¬ 
formed at the composition pupils’ examination 
concert on 29 Nov. Concurrently with his 
attendance at the Academy he studied law. 
The next year he was awarded the Liszt and 
Volkmann prizes, and between 1902 and 1910 
he made several journeys to various European 
cities to study the history and development of 
musical instruments. From 1901 to 1904 he 
was extra cellist in the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and in 1903 he conducted for the first time, the 
work being his own * Hungarian Variations *. 

Having acquired a good reputation as a 
teacher, Sikl6s was soon invited to join the 
staff of the Fodor Conservatory in Budapest 
(1905-19). From Dec. 1910 he also taught at 
the Academy of Music, taking the supple¬ 
mentary courses for orchestration and score¬ 
reading. In 1913 he was appointed Professor 
in Ordinary and in 1918 entrusted with one of 
the two composition courses of the institution. 

As a creative musician Siklos was remark¬ 
ably many-sided : he contributed to almost 
every category of musical composition. His 
music is deeply rooted in the post-romantic 
traditions of the German school, represented 
in Hungary by Koessler, and his confident 

„ ! The . original surname, changed in 1910, was 
Schonwald. 


technical accomplishment is evident in almost 
any page he wrote. On the whole his style is 
not free from academicism; yet his later 
music betrays his increasing sympathy with 
Richard Strauss and Debussy. His vocabu¬ 
lary, though advanced, remains firmly 
attached to a central tonality. His orchestral 
technique is imaginative, but he would rarely 
sacrifice soundness of writing to experimental 
effects. His attitude to the national idiom is 
similar: while he could not accept the ideals 
of the Bartok-Kodaiy group, he showed 
interest in the historic legacy of Hungarian 
music, as is shown by his adaptations of old 
Hungarian instrumental pieces and dances, 
and his revision of the earliest extant Hun¬ 
garian opera, Jdzscf Ruzitska’s 4 Bela kirAly 
futAsa ’, given at the centenary of the Buda¬ 
pest National Theatre on 25 Oct. 1937. 

His literary and pedagogic activities were 
uncommonly extended ; apart from holding 
for a quarter of a century one of the most 
important posts at the Academy, he gave uni¬ 
versity extension lectures which enjoyed wide 
popularity and did much to create an informed 
musical opinion. He was the author of the first 
complete treatise on musical composition in 
Hungarian, an equivalent to d’Indy's ‘Cours 
de composition musicalc \ A distinctive 
feature of the volumes concerning orchestra¬ 
tion is the substantial section devoted to the 
various orchestral combinations. He wrote a 
number of musical articles for various Hun¬ 
garian encyclopedias and contributed the 
Hungarian entries to the 1929 edition of 
Riemann’s * Musiklcxikon ’ and to Max 
Hesse’s 4 Musikkalcnder \ His articles and 
essays range over every aspect of music and 
their number comes near five hundred. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS * 

OPERAS 

' I'iiILo losac * (• Knight lulko’), librdlo by Composer. 

after Mor Irtkai (1806). 

‘ S r/p Ilook*.* 

' A hnnapnk Inn ' (' 1 lie lloutr of the Months '), t act 
(3 *rmcs 1. lib. bv JenA Toms, procl. Budapest. 
Royal Huncatian Opera. 21 Per. 1927. 

BALLETS 

• k j rArsonvi alom ' (* Christmas Dream ’>, 2 acts. 

•A tukor' ('The Mirror ». ballet-pantomime ijenn 
MohAcsi'). prod. Budapest. Municipal Theatre, 

28 Mar. 1923. 

RADIO MUSIC 

' Esterhazy vigassagok * (* Festivities at EsterhiM ‘) 

(Jeno MohAcsi). tst perf. Hungarian Radio. 
Budapest. 30 Sept. 1933 - 

CHORAL WORKS 

Psalm XCIII for soprano, contralto, chorus, stirs. & 
organ (1899'. 

• Most of Siklos * compositions have remained in MS. 
which are in various libraries and private collections. 

Their precise dating is therefore impossible, and some 

are here grouped together under dates comprising their 
probable periods. 


SIKL6S: Works 


• P p“m 9? x " for 3 * pl - chorus & harp. 

table for 3-pi. women 1 ! choru* & pf.. Op. 45. 

?. I < .- ,on ^‘, fo 1 r 4-Pl-wome"'. choru. & pf. duct, Op. 47. 

FnSiWr ' Gncket S 0 ?^.*). OP- 48 (Ssndor 
Lndrfl.ii) for a-pt. women * choru* and mull orch. 
'♦ P. ,CCM f» r "»*»« voice, ; 3 piece, for »omrn', 
\oicci, 5 pieces for mixed voices. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Symphony, Ii ini. (1896). 

’ An w, , |f| $ > ? lpho " ie \ ( » P-'^y «* Haydn 1 , 11 Fare- 
.r.u we, ‘ Symphonv) (1896I. 

Chinese Overlure 1 for *tg*. & perc. (1897). 

Symphonic aeiMrique 1 for 1 a double bane, (1899.. 
Suite antique for ,1*,. (,808). " 

Symphony, G ina. 1 (? 1901). 

Overture to 1 Da* venchleierte Bild ni Saia 1 <» 1901). 

1901-1914 

‘ Sj ",w. k i? lv ll . k rt 0<lmi *i > ?. n : <.* Kin* Sarnboo in the 
• w ' b 1 A* P* n, Sage of Grieg * - peer Gynt 1 Suite). 
NiaKvar vAltozatok 1 l' HungarSu, Variation, '). 

Suite No. 1, E mi. 

Suite No. a, A mi. 

Suite No. 3. Op. 37. 

Jr* 9 **<*h* 1 t 1 Hungarian Rhapsody "), B> ma. 
K.iko.iy Ovcrturr. A mi. 

1 B^thory Erz^bet *. overture (19.16). 

Scherzo, B mi. C llunioretque ’). 

Scherzo, B ma.. for .mail orch. 

T "iSA‘^Li: rhr A ~-“ ■" ***•>• 

1 * *»«V«enelurr* Heine " Begeg- 

nuriR c . LoltcmCnye nvonUn 1 (• Encounter 
J' u J'?,' uf , ' u,, Heine 1 , Poem " Begeg. 

Suite No. 4. D mi. (1913). 

Kuruc raptzodia 1 <• Kuril. Rhapsody 

'9I5-I9JS 

nvitiny* (-Overture Seba,- 
«'•»'* de I mod. Lute Player ’). 

R ‘?K. U n«* ^r' 0 "' Kddf* Uncaibfll 1 (* Rhapsody on 
the Dance I une, of the Kajoni Codex *). 

1936-1944 

F!n , , Ai4, * kl «* '“«•» * <‘ Choral Prelude. 

.... Fantasyand Fugue 1 ). Dm*. 

I *(ii( trnpr« \%/u»k ’ (• Dante linprrvsiom in ? move- 
menu. 

’ Vi,, oiIh k (.0J l 0. nV- ( ‘ CO,nCdV ° V " ,Uf ' ’> ^r mull 
' ' ( OI ‘ l Hu,,Banan Dance* 1 , for 

; I. Magyar Indufc ’ (* Fir,t Hungarian March >. 

1 fetectii. «-*•» 

. P' b “ r l S, V'«' (• Hungarian Dance* 

. "Vmphonic 1 la for mull orch. 

. i/u u ,"1 c . f"*- 1 *. C mi. 

*,°gT C, ' Cri ° ‘ ( ' Gofrf ~ io « J -d Scherzo •) for 

A ' n‘,nr?. b y lalU, i* k ,° n>V ““KVar lancai 1 (* Hungarian 
• \ r from ,l,e Ecuuchau Tablature Book ') 

for J mu'i| t or , ch°" d6 ’ Hun '*' J,,Jn C * n <"' Hondo 1 ) 
Scherzo, B ini. 

! u'lP’ Jb*.Memory of my Son. 1 
"■ let s «*'«r for mull orch. 

b * B ~ h - a —* 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 
Cello Concerto (1895). 

Vn. Concerto (? 1899). 

Cello Concerto. G ma. (1904). 

Rondo capriccioso 1 for pf. 

Hungarian Paraphrase 1 for vn. 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
Chamber Suite for baritone (Lflrinc Szabfl). 

5 pong* for a medium voice. 

2 Haydn Songs. 

. f'R h ‘ Tinfldi Melodic* 1 for baritone 
A kolo«v4n HofgrefT-gyujtrmeny hat dallama * ('Six 
I une, from the Koloznar Hofgrefl Collection 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 

Up to 1910 

Pf*QuarT1 ’ t0t 3 Vl>t ' & VKJ *' 

String Quartet No. 1, F mi. 

String Quartet No. a. B mi. 

String Sextet. D ma. 

Menurtto \ Op. 61. for 6 vn*. & pf. 

1 Ilerceu*e '. Op. 6a. for 6 vru. & pf. 

Pf. Quintet, C ma.. Op. 40. 

After 1910 

Saw faj wind in*t*. & harp. 

Pf. Trio No. a. A ma.. Op. 7/. 

Stnng Quartet No. 3. A mi. 

Duo for viola & cello. 

Quartet for wind in»t*. & pf. <• Michelangelo 
I>uo for clar. & harp. 

Too for Bute, viola & harp. 

Septet for wind in*u. 

1 Id y Ue and Hunting Song 1 f.„ 3 |,on.». 

(-onlrttion for *tg. Met. 

1 Mrnuetto 1 for a cello* & pf. 

Scherzo for a cello* & pf. 

ONE INSTRUMENT AND PIANOFORTE 
Vn. Sonata. A> ma. (before 1910). 

<-ello Sonata. F mi. (before 1910). 

Horn Sonata after 1910). 

' Rondo capriccioso 1 for vn. (after 1910). 

Aim cello piece,. Opp. 54.37. 

VIOLONCELLO SOLO 
1 Eternal Melodic*. 1 
Suite. C ma. 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
Up to 1904 

a vol*. of piece* <* 1B96). 

Sonata. B> mi. (18981. 

S< herro. B ini. for a pf*. 

•R--* boci tarka 1 (Variation, on a well-knoun tune 


-: , ■ -- '•-■•-won, on a urn.km, Ml | tune 

in the manner of Bach, Handel. Morart, Beethoven. 
Schubert, Meodelnohn, Brahm*. Grieg. Wagner. 
... , ffln * * n d \erdi, for pf. duel (? 1900). 

Prelude el fugue \ F rna. 

3 Romance*. 

•903-1914 

1 Three (foncert Piece* ", Op. 33. 

Epigram* 1 * 5 piece* ", Op. 34. 
a Scherzo*. I) ma. & A ma.. Op. 35. 
a Scherzo*. F mi. & Bj ma.. Op. 36. 

Petite Suite *, Op. 41. 

1 Quatre Morceaux melodique, *, Op. 43. 

'**?.kpnnvu ki, magyar ranwodiik 1 (‘Very Ea»v 
Little Hungarian Rhapmdie*'), la piece*. Op. 44. 
Dallamoy konnyu elfladiw darabok 1 C Ea*y and 
. c Melodiou* Concert Piece* ’), 5 piece*. Op. 58. 

Suite mignonne. 1 
1 Indication and Pa**acaglielte.' 

1 Children'* Album Op. 59. 

1 Humoreaque.* 

1 Allegretto and Allegro. 1 

■913-1942 

1 I rot* I in pm.mm ", Op. 43. 

. rnu,ieale* ' 4 P»«e*. Oo. 52. 

Soiree a Lout, \\ . 5 piece*. Op. 33. 

Panel* , 5 piece*. Op. 60 (1917). 

Sonatina. 

and Fugue. C mi. 

Minuet. Bj ma. 

1 Rococo. 1 

ORGAN MUSIC 

1 Preludium e fuga *. F ma. (1899). 

2 C.horalr Prelude*. A mi. & Ey ma. 

Chorale Prelude, Fantasy and Fugue. D m . 

Legend and Fugue \ C mi. (? 1896-99). 

CARILLON MUSIC 
Piece for the Carillon at Szeged Cathedral. 

HARP MUSIC 


2 Studie, (1938). 

1 Prelude et fugue 1 (1939). 
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SIKORSKI 


SILAS 


SONGS 
Up to 1914 

6 Ruckcrt Songs. 

Bravura Aria (? 1897-99). 

5 Songs on Hungarian poets. 

‘ Duhaj notik ’ (’ Revellers’ Songs ’), Op. 46. 

1915-1942 

* Az clmcndknck ’ (’ To the Departing ’) (Antal Rado). 
‘ Lullabies 12 songs. 

10 Songs, 2 vols. 

3 J6kai Songs. 

* Szelid esti imAdsAg ’ (‘ Timid Evening Prayer ’) 

(Endre Ady). 

3 Songs on Hungarian Poets. 

LITERARY WORKS' 

* Zcnokolteszettan ot kotetben * (* Treatise on Musical 

Composition '), 5 vols. I. Harmony (Budapest. 
1907). II. Counterpoint (Budapest. 1913). III. 
Form (Budapest 1912). IV-V. Orchestration 
(Uudapest, 1908 & 1910). 

* Zeneeszt* tikai jegyzetek ’ (’ Notes on Musical Aesthetics ’) 

(Uudapest, 1921). 

' A vezcrkonyvolvasas ulmutatdja ’ (‘ Guide to Score- 
Reading’) (Budapest. 1911). 

‘ ZenediktAIAs ’ (’ Aural Training ’) (Budapest. 1913). 
Z€n « 924 ) ,k0n > * ' ' MuS ' Cal D '“ ionar y. I ’) (Budapest, 

’ Zenci zsebnaptir ’ (’ Musical Pocket-Diary ’) (Buda¬ 
pest, 192a). 

A harmoniiAIAs ktfzikdnyve ’ (* Handbook of Harmoni- 
zation ) (Uudapest. 1926). 

’ Magyar zenetortifneti jegyzetek ’ (’ Notes to the History 
, „ Hungarian Music ’) (Budapest, 1927). 

Storia della musica ungherese ’ (Rome. 1930). 

Koessler JA11011 (* Hans Koessler ’) (Budapest, 1937). 
Hangszerek — Hangsnnek‘ (‘Instruinenu—Instrumen¬ 
tal Colours ’) (Budapest. 1941). 

Ilmt..—Parr, Viktor, 

Year’s Work in mum, 

Szcmlc ’. CCXXIII, 647. uuoapest, Oct. 1031). 
Pr.YKtiif.RK. Jr annk B.. ‘ A traven l'oplra de Honcric ' 

. 0.. Co , urr,cr musical et th^atral ’. XXX. 8). 

Siklbs Albert cmWIwiete’ (’Souvenir of Albert Siklds’) 

( A. Zene , XXIV, Budapest. >042-43). 

’ Siklos Albert munkAssAga ’ (’ Activity I *1 of Albert 
Si kid.’) (’ Zenei Szemle’. Vol. V*Il! ' 

Dec. 1923). 


Besides his activities as critic and writer 

:t.__t.: ____ ■ .. . ’ 



on. A zenei dv, 1930-1931 * C The 
N . Iu i ic * « 930 - 3 > ’) '’Budapesti 
cxni. 647 . Budapest. Oct. 1931). 
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SIKORSKI, Jozef (b. Warsaw, 1815; d. 
Warsaw, 1896). 

Polish writer on music and composer. He 
was a pupil of Stcfani (theory) and Jaworek 
(pianoforte) in Warsaw. For many years he 
acted as music critic to the ‘Gazeta codzienna ’ 
(‘ The Daily Gazette ’) and the * Biblioteka 
warszawska ’ (‘ The Warsaw Library ’), and 
between 1857 and 1863 he edited the * Ruch 
Muzyczny * (‘ Musical Movement ’) in War¬ 
saw. His small cyclopedia entitled 4 Dor?cz- 
nik muzyczny; trcsciwe przedstawienie 
muzyki dzisiejszej * (* A Handbook on Music : 
a Concise Presentation of Music of To-day ’), 
published in Warsaw in 1852, together with 
his later publications, such as 4 Rys historii 
muzyki powszechnej * (‘ The Outlines of 

History of Music in General ’) up to and in¬ 
cluding Palestrina, 4 New School for Piano¬ 
forte ’ and 4 The Method of Singing *, as well 
as his criticisms in the press, created interest 
in music among the masses and heightened 
the general standard of musical knowledge in 
Poland. 

1 Books only are listed here; Siklds wrote hundreds 
of articles, most of them anonymously. 


by Schiller, Polish translations by Minasowicz 
and 4 Alpuhara words by Adam Mickiewicz, 
as well as church music. His impartiality 
and objective judgment were fully appreciated 
and his opinions in musical matters quoted as 
self-evident truth. c . Rt H> 

SIKORSKI, Kazimierz (A. Zurich, 28 
June 1895). 

Polish teacher and composer. He studied 
theory under Szopski at the Chopin School of 
Music in Warsaw (which he left in 1919) and 
philosophy and the history of music both in 
\\ arsaw and Lw6w, and later in Paris. After 
bis return from France he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor at the Poznan Conservatory in 1926, 
and the next year he became professor of 
composition at the Warsaw Conservatory, of 
which Szymanowski was then director. 
Sikorski is considered one of the most able 
teachers who educated a whole generation of 
young Polish composers. In 1936 he was 
awarded the State Music Prize for his musical 
activities. He is co-founder of the Society for 
the Publication of Polish Music and a member 
of the Editorial Committee of the Polish 
' Musical Quarterly \ After the second 
world war he was appointed principal and 
teacher of composition at the State Conserva¬ 
tory in L6dz. 

As a composer Sikorski follows a rather 
conservative line, but his music is refined and 
polished, giving proof of his perfect under¬ 
standing of the medium employed. His com¬ 
positions include three symphonies, the third 
of which was destroyed during the Warsaw 
Rising in 1944, an orchestral Suite, ‘Allegro 
svmphonique \ a symphonic poem, Concertino 
for clarinet and orchestra, choral songs a 
capptlla , Psalm VII for a mixed chorus and 
orchestra, 4 Stabat Mater ’ for bass, chorus 
and organ, arrangements of old Polish music 
of the i6th-i8th centuries, an arrangement 
of the score of Moniuszko’s opera 4 The 
Haunted Manor ’, three string Quartets, a 
string Sextet. Besides he published three 
textbooks : 4 Orchestration \ 4 Harmony ’ and 
4 Counterpoint ’. c. R. »«• 

St* also National Anthcmr (Poland). 

SILAS, £douard (b. Amsterdam, 22 Aug. 
1827; d. London. 8 Feb. 1909). 

Dutch organist and composer. His first 
teacher was Neher, one of the court orchestra 
at Mannheim. He first appeared in public in 
Amsterdam in 1837. He studied the piano¬ 
forte in 1839 with Lacombe, in 1842 he was 
placed under Kalkbrenner in Paris and soon 
afterwards entered the Conservatoire under 
Bcnoist for the organ and Hafcvy for composi¬ 
tion. In 1849 he obtained the first prize for 
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the former. In 1850 he went to England, 
played first at Liverpool and made his first 
appearance in London at the Musical Union 
on 21 May. 

From that date Silas was established in 
London as teacher and as organist of the 
Roman Catholic chapel at Kingston-on- 
Thames. His oratorio ‘ Joash ' (words com¬ 
piled by G. Linley) was produced at the 
Norwich Festival of 1863. A Symphony in 
A major (Op. 19) was produced by the Musi¬ 
cal Society of London on 22 Apr. 1863, re¬ 
peated at the Crystal Palace on 20 Feb. 1864 
and afterwards published. A Concerto for 
pianoforte and orchestra in D minor was also 
published. A 4 Fantasia * and an 4 £|*gir *, 
both for pianoforte and orchestra, were given 
at the Crystal Palace in 1865 and 1873. Three 
Mythological Pieces* for orchestra were 
played at a Philharmonic concert in 1888. In 
1866 he received the prize in the Belgian com¬ 
petition for sacred music for his Mass for four 
voices and organ. 

Silas was the author of a treatise on musical 
notation and an essay on a new method of 
harmony — both unpublished. A Cantata, 
an 'Avc, verum corpus*, ‘O Salutaris* (2), a 
Symphony in C major and other compositions 
remained unpublished.' The list of his pub¬ 
lished instrumental works is very large and 
includes many organ pieces which became 
popular, pianoforte pieces, among which the 
best-known are Gavotte in F. minor, Bourrec 
in G minor, * Malvina ’ (romance), Suite in 
A minor, Op. 103, Six Ducts, etc. etc. 

Silas was for many years a teacher of har- 
mony at the G.S.M. and the London Academy 
of Music. at ij 

SILBERMANN. German family of organ 
builders, clavichord and pianoforte makers of 
Saxon origin. 

(1) Andreas Silbermann (*. Klcinbo- 
britzsch nr. Fraucnstcin, Saxony, 16 May 
1078; d Strasbourg, 16 Mar. 1734). He was 
either the son or the nephew of Michael 
Silbermann, a carpenter of Kleinbobritzsch, 
and was brought up to the latter’s craft. In 
1700 he travelled, according to the custom of 
the country. Having learnt organ-building, 
he found himself settled at Strasbourg in that 
vocation in 1703, but he had another period 
of study in I ans from 1704 to 1706, working 
in the great organ-building firm of Thicrrv 
According to Hopkins and Rimbault* he built 
the Strasbourg cathedral organ — his greatest 
work of twenty-nine recorded by them — in 
i 7 ' 4 -'b. He had nine sons, of whom three 

1 An English opera. 'NitocrU', an overture an.l inri. 
dcmal musjc «o * Fancheue ’ and a musicTcomedie"* 

.1 f v* * Dilemma . appear in all musical dictionaries’ 
V nf f lhe ? " cre ? ci,hcr produced nor published nor 
ma S* J PVwhere. the time seems to have comc 

to disbelieve their existence. 

(uJ2f,ar ! iu Ha, °” “ d o—*-*-- 
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were organ builders, carrying on the business 
together after their father's death. 

(2) Gottfried Silbermann ( b . Kleinbo¬ 
britzsch, 14 Jan. 1683; d. Dresden, 4 Aug. 
1 753 )» brother of the preceding, the most 
eminent of the family. He was first placed 
with a bookbinder, but soon quitted him and 
went to his brother Andreas at Strasbourg. 
Having got into trouble by the attempted 
abduction of a nun, he had to quit that city in 
1707 and go back to Fraucnstcin, where he 
built his first organ (afterwards destroyed by 
fire, the fate of several of his instruments). He 
appears to have settled at Freiberg in 1709 and 
remained there for some years. He built the 
cathedral organ there in 1714. He built, in 
all, forty-seven organs in Saxony.* He never 
married, and died while engaged upon his 
finest work, the Dresden court organ. Al¬ 
though receiving what we should call very low 
prices for his organs, by living a frugal life he 
became comparatively rich, and his talent and 
exceptional force of character enabled him to 
achieve an eminent position. 

His clavichords were as celebrated as his 
organs. C. P. E. Bach had one of them for 
nearly half a century, and the instrument, 
many years after it was made, when heard 
under the hands of that gifted and sympathetic 
player, excited the admiration of Burney.* It 
cannot be doubted that he was the first Ger¬ 
man who made a pianoforte. He was already 
settled in Dresden in 1725, when Konig trans¬ 
lated into German Scipione Maffei’s account 
of the invention of the pianoforte at Florence 
by Cristofori. This fact has been already 
mentioned*, and we now add some further 
particulars gained by personal search and 
inspection at Potsdam in 1881. We know 
from Agricola, one of J. S. Bach’s pupils, that 
in 1736 Gottfried Silbermann submitted two 
pianofortes of his make to that great master. 
Bach finding much fault with them, Gottfried 
was annoyed, and for some time desisted from 
further experiments in that direction. It is 
possible that the intercourse between Dresden 
and northern Italy enabled him, either then 
or later, to sec a Florentine pianoforte. It i s 
certain that three grand pianofortes made by 
him and acquired by Frederick the Great* for 

u ,C,b Viy Zi ««au and Frauen- 

as 

^ ° f ■ — 

„ ‘ Tlm ‘lavKhord wa» eventually sold by C. P. E 
• *£**“*« **•«? •* -morn: his eom- 

* See Pianoforte. 
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Potsdam — where they still remain in the 
music-rooms of the Stadtschloss, Sans Souci 
and Ncues Palais ', inhabited by that monarch 
— are, with unimportant differences, repeti¬ 
tions of the Cristofori pianofortes existing at 
Florence. Frederick is said to have acquired 
more than three, but no others are now to be 
found. Burney's depreciation of the work of 
Germans in their own country finds no sup¬ 
port in the admirable work of Gottfried 
Silbermann in these pianofortes. If its dura¬ 
bility needed other testimony, we might refer 
to one of his pianofortes which Zcltcr met with 
at Weimar in 1804, and praised to Goethe; 
and to another spoken of by Mooser in 1857 
as having been up to a then recent date used 
at the meetings of the Freemasons’ Lodge at 
Freiberg. Gottfried Silbermann invented the 
Cembal d'a more, a kind of double clavichord.* 

Srr aha Bath (J. S., 39), panim . 

(3) Johann Andreas Silbermann (b. 
Strasbourg, 26 June 1712; d. ?, 11 Feb. 

1 783). nephew of the preceding, son of 
Andreas (1). He built the organ in what was 
then called the “ Prcdigerkirche ” at Stras¬ 
bourg and that of the Abbey of St. Blasicn in 
the Black Forest. In all he built fifty-four 
organs and wrote a history of the city of 
Strasbourg, published in 1775. 

(4) Johann Daniel Silbermann (b. Stras¬ 
bourg, 31 Mar. 1717; d. Leipzig, 9 May 
1766), brother of the preceding. He was 
employed by his uncle Gottfried (2) and 
entrusted after the latter’s death with the 
completion of the famous organ in the Court 
Chapel at Dresden. Mooser ( see Bibl.), how¬ 
ever, who claims to follow good authorities, 
attributes the completion of this instrument to 
Zacharias Hildebrand. Be that as it may, 
Johann Daniel remained at Dresden as a 
maker of keyboard instruments and con¬ 
structor of ingenious barrel-organs. A com¬ 
position of his is preserved in Marpure's 
* Raccolta ’ (1757). 

( 5 ) Johann Heinrich Silbermann (b. 

Strasbourg, 24 Sept. 1727; d. Strasbourg, 15 
Jan. 1799), brother of the preceding. His 

' The Silbermann piano Burney mentions was that 
of the Neucs Palau. He mutt have heard the one at 
Sans Souci. although he does not say so. In all prob¬ 
ability the piano J. S. Barh played upon specially, on 
the occasion of his visit to Frederick the Great, was the 
one still in the Stadtschloss, the town palace of Potsdam. 

In 1931 F.. van der Straeten discovered, in the State 
and University Library at Hamburg, a very fine-toned 
pen-and-ink drawing of an instrument called " Clavier 
d Amour ". It represents the only authentic illus¬ 
tration of this instrument except one which is said to 
be in an extremely rare iflih-century work by Adlune. 

!t was invented by Silbermann in 1721 "after untiring 
thinking and planning ”. The idea of an instrument 
combining the softness of a clavichord with the tone- 
power of a small harpsichord was suggested to him by 
the wife of the Privy Secretary Johann Ulrich Koenig 
of Dresden. Her husband, a friend of Silbermann. 
was the first to give an account of the new instrument 
111 the Brcslauische gedruckte Sammlungen ’ of 1721- 
(Illustration and full description in Mu*. T.. Jan. 1924 ) 

See G*MOAU t>* Amor*. 


pianofortes were well known in Paris; he 
made them with organ pedals and constructed 
a harpsichord of which the longest strings were 
of what may be called the natural length — 
16 feet. 

(6) Johann Josias Silbermann (b. ?; 

d. ?, 3 June 1786), nephew of the preceding, 
son of Johann Andreas (3), was also a musical- 
instrument maker. a. j. h. 
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SUbert, Johann Peter. See Schubert (2 songs). 
SILCHER, Friedrich (b. Schnaith nr. 
Schorndorf, Wurttembcrg, 27 June 1789; d. 
Tubingen, 26 Aug. i860). 

German conductor and composer. He was 
taught music by his father and by Auberlcn, 
organist at Fcllbach near Stuttgart. He was 
educated for a schoolmaster, and his first post 
was at Ludwigsburg, where he began to 
compose. In 1815 he took a conductorship at 
Stuttgart and composed a cantata, which 
procured him, in 1817, the post of conductor 
to the University of Tubingen. This he held 
till 1860, when he retired shortly before his 
death. 

Silcher's most important publications arc 

* Sechs vierstimmige Hymnen * Drcistim- 
miges wurttcmbcrgisches Choralbuch ' and 
Suabian, Thuringian and Franconian Volks- 
lieder, 12 parts, many of which arc his own 
compositions. Several of Silcher’s melodies 
published in his * Sammlung dcutschcr Volks- 
iieder ’, etc., have become true songs of the 
people, such as ‘ Annchcn von Tharau 

‘ Morgen muss ich fort von hicr ’, ‘ Ich weiss 
nicht was soli cs bcdcuten ’ (‘ Lorclcv ’, to 
Heine’s words), ‘ Zu Strassburg auf der 
Schanz ’, etc.* The songs were published 
simultaneously for one and two voices with 
pianoforte and for four men’s voices. He 
edited a Method for harmony and composition 
in 1851. A biographical sketch of Silcher by 
Kostlin appeared in 1877. F - r - 

Bibl.—Bopp. A.. * Friedrich Silcher * (Stuttgart. ID'S); 
Kleinert. Hans & Rawchnarel. Han*. Fmdnc • 
Silcher. die “ *chw..bischc " Nachligall (Stuttgart, 
'935). , _ 

SILENCE D’ARTICULATION (Fr.). See 
Ornaments, C (v), (v) (a-b). 

SILENT WOMAN, THE (Opera by 
Richard Strauss). See Schweicsame Frau, 

U Si'lciu., Angelo*. Srr Beck (C.. ora.orioJ. Brunncr 
C Spruche '). Burkhard (\V., 2 choruses). 

* The helirf widespread in Germany, inai they are 
true AdksongT is. of counc. unfounded (rcc Volkslifo,). 
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f£ oral . worl “)- J‘* e P h (C.. sacred songi). Meaner 
Vicr leixten Dinge\ choral work). Moevrhinger 
(chamber canlala). Mailer (H.. tunes for hymn*). 

Silfvcratolpe, E. A. Sr, Drake (E.. 'Sappho 1 . 
<lccl.tm.mon with m.). 

SILK, Dorothy (b. nr. Birmingham, 1884 ; 
d. Alvcchurch, Worcestershire, 30 July 1942). 

English soprano singer. She sang in public 
at the age of four. After studying at Birming¬ 
ham she went, on Lierhammer's advice, to 
Vienna for lessons with Ress (1908-10). On 
her return home she sang several times in 
London and gave her first complete recital 
there in 1920. Her engagement as soloist at 
the London Bach Choir’s festival in the same 
year made her reputation, and she earned a 
Particular place in the regard of musicians 
and of the London public by her series of 
concerts (1921-26) at which cantatas by 
Schiitz, Bach and Tunder were heard, with 
much other unfamiliar music of the 17th and 
18th centuries. She sang at the festivals 
and occasionally in opera (Holst’s * SSvitri * 
and Boughton's ‘Bethlehem’). In 1932 she 
joined the New English Singers (madrigal 
group), and undertook many tours with them 
in Europe and North America. 

Dorothy Silk may Ik* described as a perfect 
soprano in miniature. The light, flexible, 
charming voice, rather lacking in sensuous 
quality, was exquisitely appropriate to cham- 
lier performances of Bach and, to a lesser 
degree, Handel. None who saw her perform¬ 
ances as Savitri and as the Virgin in ' Bethle¬ 
hem ’ will forget the impression of unworldly 
tenderness and purity made both by her sing¬ 
ing and her impersonations. r. c. 

Silone. Set Eider (' In unserem Lande \ canlala). 

SILOTI, Alexander (6. nr. Kharkov, 10 
Oct. 1863 ; d. New York, 8 Dec. 1945). 

Russian pianist. He was born on his father’s 
estate, studied at the Moscow Conservatory 
from 1875 to 1 08 1 under Zverev, Nicolas 
Rubinstein. Tchaikovsky and Hubert. From 
1883 to 1886 he was abroad, studying with 
Liszt. After 1883, when he appeared at 
Leipzig at a concert of the Tonkunstlerver- 
sammlung, he was regarded as one of the 
leading Russian pianists, but he had already 
appeared with success in Moscow in 1880. 
From that year till 1890 he was professor at the 
Moscow Conservatory; he then sojourned 
for several years out of his own countrv in 
such places as Frankfort o/M., Antwerp and 
Leipzig, conducted the Moscow Philharmonic 
concerts in 1901-2 and after 1903 figured 
largely as a conductor in St. Petersburg and 
other great Russian cities. 

He remained in Russia through the Revolu¬ 
tion, but escaped in 1919; played in England 

. ,7V Gcrmany ’ and subsequently settled in 
the U.S.A. H v H 

SILVA, Andreas de (b. ?; d. ?). 

Netherlands (?) 15th-16th-century com¬ 
poser. He was a singer in the papal chapel in 
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Rome in 1519 and the first to be described as 
papal composer.* In 1522 he appears to have 
been in the chapel of the Duke of Mantua. It 
is natural to identify him with Andreas Syl- 
vanus, from whom Glarean quotes the Kyrie 
and Osanna of a very peculiar Mass for three 
voices, ' Malheur me bat \ also with the 
Andreas Silvanus to whom Sebastian Virdung 
refers as the intimate friend for whom he 
wrote his ‘ Musica getutsrht ’ (1511). But 
Eitncr in Q.-L. and ‘ Monatshefte ’ (XXVI. 
47) refuses to accept this identification, because 
he thinks Virdung’s friend must have been a 
German; and if Silva had been a German it 
is unlikely that his works would have found 
their way into French collections like those of 
Attaignant, or Italian collections like those of 
Gardano and Petrucci. This reasoning, how- 
ever, is not very convincing, especially as 
Eitncr himself assumes that the Sylvanus who 
is the author of the Mass 4 Malheur me bat ’ 
is identical with the Silvanus the friend of 
\ irdung. In any case the Sylvanus of that 
Mass is more likely to have been a Nether¬ 
lander than a German and to be identical 
w_ith Andreas de Silva than with the Silvanus 
of \ irdung. 

That de Silva was known in Germany, how- 
ever, appears from the reception of an Italian 
madrigal by him, * Che sentisti Madonna ’, 
in Ott’s * Liederbuch ’ (1544), attributed to 
him in all the four part-books. This madrigal 
has a surprising degree of expressiveness for the 
time at which it must be supposed to have been 
written. Besides the works of Silva in the 
collections of the time, there are two masses 
and seven motets by him in the Archives of 
the papal chapel. One of the motets, 4 Illumina 
oculos mcos ’, for 6 voices, deserves notice as 
being that on which Palestrina based one of 
his more important 6-part masses, bearing the 
same title. Among other manuscript motets 
by Silva there arc two mentioned together 
’ Virtutc magna ’ and 4 O Regem cocli ’, both 
for 4 voices. Possibly the theme of the two 
4-part masses bv Palestrina in his first book, 
« 554 * m ay be taken from these motets. 

___ J. R. M. 

SILVA LEITE, Antonio dc. See Ltnr. 
SILVA, Oscar da (b . Oporto, 1872). 
Portuguese composer and pianist. He 
wrote many pianoforte compositions, chamber 
music, etc. A piano Quartet and another for 
strings form part of his work, as well as 13 
’ Preludios ’, 24 4 Queixumes ’ for pianoforte, 
one Sonata for violin and pianoforte, and 
Mimaturas ’ for string quartet. 1. j. c. 
SILVAIN (Opera). See Gr£try. 

SILVANA (also called * Silvana das Wald- 
madchen’ or ‘Das stumme Waldmad- 
chen ), romantic opera in 3 acts, words by 

1 Habcrl. * Bausteine '.III. 69. 
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F. K. Hicmer, music by Weber; completed 
23 Feb. 1810, produced Frankfort o/M., 16 
Sept. 1810. It is probably founded to some 
extent on his early opera ‘ Das Waldmadchen’ 
(1800), which was afterwards burnt and was to 
a small extent employed in ‘ Abu Hassan ’ and 
‘ i P cr Freischiitz \ The overture was used by 
Weber as the prelude to his music for the 
wedding of Prince John of Saxony; and he 
wrote seven variations for clarinet and piano¬ 
forte for H. Barmann on an air from it, 
" Warum musst’ ich It was produced in 
English (as ‘ Sylvana’), Surrey Theatre, 
London, under Elliston’s management, 2 
Sept. 1828. It was again revived, with a re¬ 
vised libretto by Pasqu*, and with “ musical 
amplifications” by F. Langer, at Hamburg 
on 5 Jan. 1885. c 

Sll.van!,.Francesco. Srt Bononcini (3. libs.). Duni 
't;*'' > eronc V Gtlupp, (3 libs.). Cluck 

• A 4 J ,pcra * . F ' n, \* ch, * v » •. 2 arias). Handel 

( hrnchnda pasucao) Hasse (2 libs.). Jommelli 

ssr <? 4 

SILVANI, Giuseppe Antonio (b . Bologna, 
21 Jan. 1672; d. Bologna, ?). 

I talian composer. He was maestro di capfxlla 
of San Stefano at Bologna in 1702-25. He 
inherited the publishing business of Marino 
Silvani, who may have been his father, and 
who issued several important collections of 
motets, etc. His published works arc as 
follows: 

1 • Lltanic conccrtatc a 4 voci * (1702). 

2. Inni sacri per lutto I' anno a voce sola* (1702). 

3 - Sacrl responsorii per ... la seltimana santa a 4 
voci (1704). 

4. t Inin sacn per (ulio I* anno a 4 voci ’ (1703). 

?• . £r n **‘ e mora, A e ‘P'Otuali a 1. 2. 3 voci* (1707). 
b. Stabai1 mater. Benediclus. Miserere. ... a8 voci * 
(1708). 

1 - . *» r «vi concenaie a 4 voci’ (1711). 

U. ( Molelli a 8 voci * (1711). 

9. 4 Molelli con le quairo Anlifone a voce sola* (1713). 

10. Molelli a 2 c 3 voci* (1716). 

1 1. Mcssc brevi a 4 voci 4 (1720). 

17. \ ersi della lurba ... a 4 voci * (1724). 

> 3 - -Wre lamenlaziooi a voce sola’ (1725). 

14. Lilanie della B.V. a 4 voci concertale 4 (1725). 

All these have accompaniments (some ad 
libitum) for strings or organ. j. a. f.-m. 
SILVANO (Opera). See Mascagni. 
SILVER, Millicent ( b . London, 17 Nov. 

'905). _ 

English harpsichordist. She studied under 
Tobias Matthay at the R.A.M. in London, 
where she won an open scholarship and later 
the George Kilmarnock scholarship. She 
became an A.R.A.M. and was awarded the 
I agorc Gold Medal. For many years she has 
been well known as a solo pianist and harpsi¬ 
chord player, and she has broadcast regularly 
both in Great Britain and abroad for the last 
twenty years. She is the harpsichordist in the 
Philharmonic Flute Trio and in the London 
Harpsichord Ensemble. She has made a 
special study of 18th-century harpsichord 


music and plays many of the works of Rameau, 
Coupenn, Telemann and C. P. E. Bach with 
the Sylvan Trio, of which she is also a member. 

M. K. W 

SILVERI, Paolo (b . Ofena nr. Aquila, 
28 Dec. 1913). 

Italian baritone singer. He made his d6but 
m Rome in 1944 in ‘ La Traviata », and in the 
following year sang in London, when the 
Naples Opera Company visited Covcnt 
Garden. During that season his fine stage 
presence and virile, resonant voice made an 
instantaneous impression in the parts of 
Marcello in * La Boh^me * and of Figaro in 
the 4 Barbiere di Siviglia ’; and he was one 
of the earliest singers of foreign nationality 
to join the new Covcnt Garden company as a 
regular member. In this capacity he made 
his first appearance as Rigoletto in 1947, and 
for two years continued to sing leading parts 
in Verdi and Puccini, as well as Escamillo in 
* Carmen ’ and the title-part in ‘ Boris 
Godunov \ He was a popular and valuable 
member of the company, but it was evident 
that having to sing in English cramped his 
style. During this period he was also con¬ 
stantly to be heard in the leading opera- 
houses of Italy; and, though his vocal re¬ 
sources seem tireless, he has developed the 
habit of sacrificing delicacy and precision to 
mere volume. At the Edinburgh Festival of 
1949 he was an effective Rcnato in 4 Un ballo 
in maschera ’; and during the 1950 visit of 
the Scala company to Covcnt Garden his 
Ford in ‘ Falstaff’ was one of the most ad¬ 
mired individual performances, coming as a 
surprise to those who had not previously 
heard him sing in his own language. 

D. S.-T. 

Silverstolpc, G. L. Srt Boman ( 4 Ljungby horn och 
pipa \ incid. m.). 

SUvestre, Armind. See Albania (I.. 4 L6gcnde» 
bibliquu 4 ). Albert (E. d\ 4 Izeyl 4 ). Bizet (2 «ong>). 
Capoul (collab. in lib.). Castillon (6 songs). Chabner 
(song & opera fragment). Chausson (song). Delibet 
(soogt). Duparc (H., 4 Testament ", song). Faurf 
( 4 Madrigal ’. voc. 4tet or chorus; io songs). Gounod 
C Drames sacres \ incid. m.). Lalo (E.. 2 songs). 
Piem* CLizarda 4 . lib.; 4 Salom*", ballet seen,; 

4 Izeyl \ incid. m.; 2 songs). Roussel (song). Schmitt 
(F.. 4 Hymne i I'dtd \ choral work). 

SUveatre, Paul Armand. Set Saint-Safns (' Henry 
VIII *, lib.). 

SIMES, William. See Simmes. 

SIMILA, Martti (Iisakki) (b. Oulu [Ulca- 
borg], 9 Apr. 1898). , . u- 

Finnish conductor, pianist and teacher, nr 
studied at the Helsingfors Conservatory and 
in Paris, Berlin and London. From 1927 to 
1944 he was conductor of the Finnish Opera 
and in 1945-50 of the Municipal Orchestra in 
Helsingfors. In 1951 he was appointed con¬ 
ductor of the City Orchestra of Lahti, tic 
toured the U.S.A. as accompanist and solo 
pianist, and published ‘ Sibeliana ’ (in Fin¬ 
nish, 1945). A - R * 
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SIMILAR MOTION. The progression of 
parts in composition in a similar direction and 
in the same rhythm, t.g .: 



As a matter of contrapuntal effect this pro¬ 
cedure is weaker and less telling than contrary 
mo,ion - C. it. h. p., rev. 

SIMILE (sing.) 1 .. 

SIM1LI (plur.)j ( I,al --alike). The word 
is used in cither form, but more often in 
singular, in a scries of passages or figures of 
similar form, to be performed in exactly the 
same way. After the first few bars of such 
passages or figures the word is inserted to save 
trouble of copying the marks of expression 
and force at every recurrence of the figure. 

Su alio Abbreviation*. 

^ SIMMES (Simcs, Sims), William ( b . ?; 

English 16th-17th-century composer. He 
contributed an anthem to Thomas MyricU’s 
collection ' Tristitiae remedium * of 1616 
(B.M. Add. MSS 29,373-7). Seven * Phan- 
tazias ’ for 5 viols by Simmes are at Oxford 

(Ch. Ch., 716-20.) 

ANTHEMS 

Ari "o..ly. 5 ' B ' M ' Ad ' 1 ' MSS a9 -» 97 '’” b - 

Away fon<l though!*. a 6. B.M. Add. MSS *9.366-8. 

ba,,ul a V d w' 11 " p* rlt ch. Ch. 56-6... 

Ua»» part wanting. 

r JiTi ° Godt , * >■ B M Add - MM *2.566-8. 

Cantus, ta 1 i U . and quintal nan* only. 

Mount up. my joule, a v Ch. Ch. 61-66. 

V ..T rk IC r f f L M - i Xdd< MSS 3 ’-»w- 6 . In- 

V 1 \ .v . Jr5°- I**' 1 B.M. 

Add. MSS * 9 . 366 - 0 . Lantui. lain., and qumtu, 

part* only. 

J. M. (ii). 

SIMMS. English family of organists. 

( 1 ) John Simms (b . Stourbridge, Wor¬ 
cestershire, 1744 ; d. ?, ,824), organist and 
violinist. He devoted much time to the con¬ 
struction and improvement of various musical 
instruments and was one of the early makers 
of the upright harpsichord ”. 

The most noted of John Simms’s eight sons 
were Bishop Simms, organist of St. Philip’s 
Church (now Cathedral), 1790-1830, and St. 
Mary s Chapel, Birmingham «; James Simms, 
organist of Bromsgrove and Chaddcslcy; 
Edward Simms, organist of Ashburn and Oak- 
over ; Jesse Simms, organist of Handsworth Old 
Church, Birmingham; Samuel Simms (i) 
organist of St. Thomas’s Church, Stour¬ 
bridge, for fifty-four years ; and Henry Simms, 
also organist at Stourbridge. 

(a) Henry Simms (b . ? Birmingham, ?; 
d. Birmingham, 1 May 1872), second son of 

a \ th 5 commemoration service held at 
Si. Philip * after the battle of Waterloo. 


Jesse, grandson of (1). He succeeded Bishop 
Simms as organist at St. Philip’s, Birmingham, 
and held the post for forty years. 

(3) Edward Simms (b. Oldswinford, 
Worcestershire, 10 Feb. 1800; d. Coventry, 
15 Jan. 1893), cousin of the preceding, son of 
Edward, grandson of (1). He studied under 
Kalkbrenner in London when still a boy and 
at the age of thirteen was appointed organist 
at Worn borne near Wolverhampton. He was 
afterwards organist of St. Michael’s Church, 
Coventry, for fifty-eight years and conductor 
of the Coventry Choral Union. George Eliot 
was one of his pupils, and she refers to him in 
‘ Middlcmarsh ’. 

(4) Samuel Simms (i) (b. Stourbridge, 
1836; d. Stourbridge, 22 Feb. 1885), cousin 
of the preceding, son of Samuel, sen., grand¬ 
son of (1). He succeeded his father as organist 
of St. Thomas's Church, Stourbridge, re¬ 
maining there for twenty-six years. He then 
became organist and choirmaster of St. 
Cyprian s Church, Hay Mills, Birmingham, 
until his death five yean later. 

(5) Samuel Simms (ii) {b. Birmingham. 

• ; d. Birmingham, ?), son of the preceding. 
He succeeded his father at St. Cyprian s, 
Birmingham, in 1885 and conducted the 
Birmingham Glee Union, which was connected 
with that church. This choir furnished some 
of the most noted local singers for the Birming¬ 
ham Festivals. 

(6) Francis Henry Simms (b. Stour¬ 

bridge, 1853; d New Orleans, U.S.A., 1901), 
grandson of the elder Henry Simms, great- 
grandson of (1). He was a pupil of Arnold in 
London. In 1875 he gained in open competi¬ 
tion the organist’s post of .Ml Saints Church, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. He remained there for 
fourteen years and founded and conducted the 
Ryde Philharmonic Society. In 1889 he went 
to New Orleans to train and introduce the 
first boys’ choir in that city. This was in con¬ 
nection with St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
where he was organist and choirmaster until 
his death. He was director of music at the 
H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
(Tulanc University). «. A . F 

SIMON, Anton (Antoine) Yulievich \b. 
France, 1851 ; d. ?. 1916). 

franco-Russian conductor and composer. 

He received his musical education at the Paris 
Conservatoire and migrated to Moscow in 
•® 7 G where he became conductor to the 
Theatre Boufle. He was appointed professor 
of the pianoforte to the school of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society in 1891, and a year or two 
later he was made superintendent of the 
orchestras of the imperial theatres in Moscow 
and musical director of die Mexandrovsky 
Institute. 

The following is a summary of Simon’s 
principal compositions: 
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STAGE WORKS 

• Rolla \ opera. Op. 40 (libretto by A. M. Nevsky). 

prod. Moscow, 29 Apr. 1892. 

•The Sonq of Love Triumphant', opera. Op. 46 (lib. 
by V „ ,lde> af,er Turgenev), prod. Moscow, 
14 Dec. 1897. 

‘The Fishers*, opera. Op. 51 (lib. by Vilde), prod. 
Moscow. 7 Mar. 1899. 

‘ The Stars', ballet (1898), prod. Moscow, 7 Mar. 1890. 

Living Flowers *, ballet. Op. 58. 

' Esmeralda ’. inimo-drama, after Victor Hugo. prod. 
Moscow. 1902. 

w CHORAL WORKS 

Mass. Op. 22 

3 Women’s Choruses, Op. 33. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Overture, Op. 13. 

Suite, Op. 29. 

‘ Danse dc la Bayadere \ Op. 34. 

Overture*Fantasy on Malo-Russian Themes. Op. 35. 
Nymph, poem * The Midnight Review ’. Op. 36. 

.Nymph. poem * La P^cheresse Op. 44. 

Triumphal Overture on 3 Russian Themes, for the 
unveiling of the monument to Alexander II in 
Moscow, Op. 34. 

SOLO INSTRUMENT AND ORCHESTRA 

Pf. Concerto, Op. 19. 

Clar. Concerto, Op. 30. 

Fantasy for cello, Op. 43. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Trio No. 1 for vn.. cello & pf., Op. 16. 

Quartet for 2 cornets & 2 trombones. Op. 23. 

String Quartet. Op. 24. 

Trio No. 2 for vn„ cello & pf.. Op. 33. 

22 Ensemble Pieces for wind instt.. Op. 36 
4 Septets, 4 Sextets, 6 Quintets, 8 Quartets. 

Also pieces for vn. & pf.. works for one and two pfs.. 
numerous songs, &c. 

R. n., adds. 

SIMON BOCCANEGRA. Opera in 3 
acts, with a prologue, by Verdi. Libretto by 
Francesco Maria Piave, based on a drama by 
Antonio Garda Gutierrez. Produced Venice, 
Teatro La Fcnice, 12 Mar. 1857. 1st perf. 
abroad, Malta, i860. Revised version, li¬ 
bretto altered by Arrigo Boito, produced 
Milan, Teatro alia Scala, 24 Mar. 1881. 1st 
perf. abroad, Vienna (trans. by K. F. Niese), 
18 Sept. 1882. 1st in U.S.A., New York (in 
Italian), 28 Jan. 1832. 1st in England, 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre (trans. by Edward J. 
Dent), 27 Oct. 1948. 

SIM6N, Eric (b . Duisburg, 16 Nov. 1908). 
Uruguayan conductor of German birth. 
He studied cello, harmony, counterpoint and 
conducting at the State Conservatory of 
Wurzburg, graduating at the same time in 
medicine. Having settled in Montevideo in 
1 933 * 6c founded and conducted several 
chamber choirs and orchestras. He also con¬ 
ducted symphony concerts and operas for the 
SODRE in both public and studio perform¬ 
ances. In 1943 he was appointed musical 
director to the Instituto Cultural Anglo- 
Uruguayo, founding both its choir and its 
orchestra. With these bodies he proceeded to 
make much English music known to Uru¬ 
guayan audiences. This same year he gave 
the first all-British symphony concert at the 
SODRE. 'I he following year he was appointed 


the local representative of the B.B.C., and in 
1947 the British Council invited him to the 
first Edinburgh Festival. While in Britain he 
conducted several times for the B.B.C., in¬ 
cluding first performances of Latin-American 
works. In 1949 the Uruguayan government 
appointed him to the jury which chooses 
candidates for foreign scholarships. Back in 
England in 1950 on an official visit with a 
special mission from the Uruguayan govern¬ 
ment, he conducted several of the B.B.C. 
orchestras, again visited the Edinburgh 
Festival and conducted in Switzerland. He 
undertook an extensive European tour at the 
end of 1951. N . F . 

SIMON, Simon (b . Vaux-dc-Cemay nr. 
Rambouillet, c. 1720; d. ? Versailles, ?). 

French harpsichordist and composer. He 
was a pupil of Dauvcrgne and later on received 
an appointment as harpsichord master to the 
queen and the royal children at Versailles. 
He died some time after 1780. His works 
include three books of harpsichord pieces, 
sonatas and pieces for harpsichord with violin, 
etc. e. b. 

SIMONETTI, Achilla (b. Turin, 12 June 
1859; d. London, 19 Nov. 1928). 

Italian violinist and composer. In early 
youth he studied the violin under Gamba and 
composition under Pcdrotti, late principal of 
the Rossini Conservatory at Pcsaro. Later, 
proceeding to Genoa, he placed himself in the 
hands of Camillo Sivori, who took great 
interest in him and whose clear-cut style and 
Italian temperament were reflected in his 
pupil's playing. After some successful appear¬ 
ances at Marseilles and Lyons, Simonctti went 
to Paris to receive further tuition from Charles 
Dancla (violin) and Massenet (counterpoint), 
passed four winters at Nice and then visited 
England to fulfil an engagement to tour with 
the Marie Roze Company and B. Schdnbcrger 
the pianist. He settled in London and became 
well known as soloist and member of the 
London Trio, while he occasionally visited 
Vienna and other continental cities. Besides 
a scries of graceful solos for the violin, which 
achieved considerable popularity, he wrote 
two Sonatas for violin and pianoforte and two 
string Quartets. 

Simoni. Renmto. See Puccini (‘ Turandol , Mbd- 
Turaodot (do.). 

Simonov, K. Set Dxcrzhiiuky (3 ion«%). 
SIMONS-CANDEILLE. See Candeille. 
SIMOUTRE, Nicolas Eugene (b. Mire- 
court, 19 Apr. 1839; d. Geneva, Jan. 1908). 

French violin maker. He was first the 
pupil of his father, himself a violin maker, 
then of Darche in Paris and lastly of Roth at 
Strasbourg. He began work as an independent 
maker at Basel in 1859 and there published in 
1883 his pamphlet entitled ‘Aux amateurs du 
violon \ In 1886 a second, * Un Progrds en 
lutheric ’, appeared, a German edition being 
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published at the same time entitled * Ein 
Fortschritt in der Geigenbaukunst * (Rixheim, 
i886, 2nd cd. 1887). In 1889 he brought out 
a small supplement to the above pamphlets. 
The two last-named works deal mainly with 
his inventions, by which he claimed to improve 
the tone of violins and instruments of that 
Hass —either of defective or feeble timbre. 
The principal of these, called “ Lc Support 
harmonique ”, was based upon Savart’s 
scientific discovery that the belly of a violin 
vibrates unequally. Testing the nodal lines 
lormed by sand distributed upon the belly of 
a violin when in vibration, Simoutre observed 
that the fibres of the wood vibrated in alter¬ 
nate sections, i.e. one and three vibrated in 
unison, likewise two and four, and that the 
vibrations of one and two were as much in 
opposition to one another as were three and 
four. Starting from this point, he applied 
himself to the discovery of a system which 
should stop the vibrations of alternate fibre 
sections so as to allow the rest to vibrate in 
unison, and this he claimed to do with his 
patent ” support harmonique Briefly, this 
invention consists in glueing two small sections 
<>l wood — variable in form and dimensions 
according to the effect required — upon the 
centre of the belly and back of the violin 
transversely. This method, he considered, 
concentrated the vibrations near the sound- 
p°st — where they arc most numerous — and 
by so doing increased the sonority of the 
instrument so furnished, and at the same time 
prevented the belly from sinking under the 
pressure of the bridge. 

Various experiments for ascertaining the 
best thickness and forms of the " support 
harmonique” resulted in the discovers' that an 
innovation in the form of the bass bar was 
necessary where the new’ system was employed. 

A semi-detached bar, slightly scooped out at 
the centre and glued only at each end to the 
belly of the violin, was patented by Simoutre. 
that form proving most efficacious where the 
violin was free from cracks, etc. A third 
patent applies to the setting of the soundpost 
in one of the two small circular grooves made 
for it in the lower “ support harmonique ”. 

In 1800 this maker settled in Paris at 38 Rue 
<lo I Echiquicr, where he worked for manv 
years in partnership with his son. p h -s 
SIMPLE INTERVALS. Intervals not ex¬ 
ceeding an octave are so called, while those 
over an octave in width are known as com¬ 
pound intervals. The terms are not very 
satisfactory since they do not explain them- 
selves. It has been suggested that intervals 
smaller than an octave and octaves themselves 
would be better called " essential ” intervals 
lor no interval larger than an octave differ 
fundamentally from the smaller ones A 
major tenth, for instance, is precisely the 
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same in character as a major third, and its 
slightly different effect is due merely to 
spacing. f „ 

SIMPLIFICATION SYSTEM. This re- 

fers to a method formerly used by organ 
builders of planting all the pipes of an organ 
in chromatic order, to simplify the mechanism, 
but now discontinued for various reasons. 

SIMPLIZIUS (Operetta). Set Strauss ( (.), 
SIMPSON (Sympson), Christopher (b. 

1 orkshire, . ; d. Scampton, Lincolnshire or 
I-ondon, 1669). 

English gambist, theorist and composer. 

\ cry little is known of his life, and the exact 
date of his birth remains problematical, but 
the few facts that have come to light reveal 
him to have been the son of a Yorkshire 
yeoman — a descendant of some Nottingham¬ 
shire Simpsons, who spelt their name with a y 
(tee Harl. MS 5800) — a man commended by 
his fr lows for his upright habits, and a staunch 
upholder of the Cavalier Party against the 
I arliament. He joined the royalist army 
under the command of William Cavendish, 
Duke of Newcastle, in 1643. He alludes in a 
passing phrase to the hardships and poverty 
he endured at this period in his ‘ Introduction * 
to the second edition of his * Division Viol 1 

n 11 7) ? 7 ,rn t hc thanks hij Patron. Sir Robert 
Bolles for the * cheerful maintenance ” he 
had afforded him. This Sir Robert Bolles 
and his family were all ardent patrons of 
music, and at the end of the civil war Chris- 
topher Simpson enjoyed their hospitality at 
their residence, Scampton, Lincolnshire. 

To Simpson svas assigned the musical 
tuition of Sir Robert’s son and heir, John 
Holies, and a certain Sir John Barber, and in 
this congenial musical atmosphere he began 
to write his valuable book of instructions for 
^. r . v,ola ,.? a garnba. which he called ‘The 
Division \ lohst \ The excellence of this work 
is confirmed by Sir Roger I/Estrangc, himself 
a distinguished gamba player, who remarks in 
the preface to the second edition that " it is 
not only the Best but the only Treatise I find 

m.n i ‘ 1 r D n h,S arRumcm ”• Simpson s 
pupil, John Bolles. attained a high degree of 

proficiency as a gambist. and a laudators' 

° dC A ddT ^ cd to him wl >ile in Rome is 
inserted by Simpson, with pardonable pride, 

«n the second edition of his ‘Division Violist’, 

f ° n r Tr'Z 5 ,,^ , lk,C at lhc d ™‘ h of his 
father, John Bolles showed his regard for his 

old master by continuing the patronage which 

had previously been extended him by Sir 

^e, I fo^nate; as was also the 
•act that Simpson s publications brought him 
in a good income, for Sir R. Bolles, whose will 
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he witnessed, left him only the sum of £5. 
Before that event came to pass, the eminent 
gambist had purchased a house and farm — 
Hunt House near Pickering, in Yorkshire, ana 
settled this property, by deed, upon his 
nephew Christopher, the son of Stephen 
Simpson. According to evidence gained from 
Simpson's will, he died in the year 1669. 
between 5 May and 29 July. Apparently his 
demise took place at one of Sir John Bolles's 
residences, for although Hawkins (‘ History ’) 
states that he died at Turnstile, Holbom, 
where he had lived for many years, his con¬ 
temporary Anthony Wood records “ Anno 
1669, Mr. Christopher Sympson, a famous 
musitian, died at Sir John Bolles house, 
whether in Lincolnshire or London I know 
not ". Although nothing is definitely known 
as to whether Simpson married or not, it may 
be assumed, from his leaving all his property 
to his nephew, and all his “ musick-books or 
whatsoever is of that concernment ” to Sir 
John Bolles, that he did not. 

Simpson’s skill was greatly respected by his 
contemporaries, and musicians such as Locke. 
Salmon, Mace and Sir Roger L’Estrange have 
shown their esteem by their various compli¬ 
mentary allusions to him. He lived in an age 
when the gamba was much cultivated, both 
by professionals and amateurs; but besides 
being the best authority on that instrument 
he was a composer of talent, and Mace 
(‘ Musick's Monument ’, 1676) includes him 
in his list of composers of fantasies for viols; 
but Simpson’s fantasies are somewhat dis¬ 
appointing. The best of the divisions for solo 
bass viol included in the * Division Violist 
however, arc music of the highest excellence, 
combining great brilliance with a deeply 
poetic feeling. The sets in D major, E minor 
and D minor arc particularly fine. The first 
two of these arc notable for the beauty of the 
grounds on which they arc composed; the 
last stands on a ground of no great intrinsic 
interest, but builds on it the most lengthy 
and varied series of divisions in the book, of 
which it forms the conclusion. In the history 
of the variation form Simpson’s divisions 
provide one of the most distinguished links 
between the beautiful diferencias of the 16th- 
century Spanish school and the subsequent 
developments of the 18th century. The 
Bodleian (Mus. Sch.) possesses a portrait 1 of 
Simpson, and there is a miniature of him by 
T. Flaxrnan. 

LIST OF PUBLISHED WORKS 

1. Annotation* on Campian's " Art of Distant 1655. 

These remark* were introduce.! into the second 

edition of Play ford's ‘ Brief Introduction \ 1660. 

and in the other edition* until 1684. 

2. ' The Division Violist or an Introduction to the playing 

upon a ground : Divided into two pari*. The first 

Directing the Hand with other Preparative Instruc- 

' Stt Mus. Ant., Apr. 1913. P- 148. 


tions. The second, Laying open the Manner and 
Method of playing Ex-tempore, or Composing 
division to a ground. To which are Added, some 
Divisions made upon Grounds for the Practice 
of Learners'. London, 1659. W. Godbid, for 
J. Playford, fol. (with portrait). Dedicated to 
Sir Robert Bolles. 

Second edition with title and text in Latin and 
English thus: 

‘ Chelys minuritionum artificio exomata : sive 
Minuritiones ad Basin, etiam Extempore Modu- 
landi Ratio. In tres partes distributa. The Divi- 
sion Viol or the Art of Playing Extempore upon a 
Ground. Divided into Three Parts.’ London, 
1665. fol. with portrait. A further supply of this 
second edition was published by W. Godbid for 
Henry’ Brome at the Gun in Ivy Lane in 1667, 
fol. with portrait by Faithorne engraved from a 
painting by G. Carwarden. Dedicated to Sir John 
John Bolles. 

Third edition published by Pearson, with portrait of 
Simpson engraved by Faithorne, appeared in 1712. 

3. ' The I ’rinciples of Practicle Musick . . . either in 
singing or playing upon an instrument \ London, 
166$. Dedicated to Sir John Bache. An enlarged 
edition (1667) was described as a compendium of 
' Practicall Musick in five parts teaching by a new 
and easie method. 1. The rudiments of Song. 
9. The principles of composition. 3. The use of 
discords. 4. The form of Figurate Discant. 5. The 
contrivance of Canon.’ W. Godbid for H. Brome, 
1667. Dedicated to William Cavendish, Duke of 
.Newcastle. The first part of this, the ‘ Rudiments 
of Song was reprinted in a revised form. 

Third Edition. London, W. Godbid for Henry 
Brome. 1678. 

Fourth Edition. W. Pearson for T. Cullen, 1706. 
Fifth Edition. London, 1714. 

Sixth Edition. London, 1722. 

Seventh Edition. 1727. 

Eighth Edition. 1732. W. Pearson. 

Ninth Edition, with portrait. 

In Playford's 'Catch that Catch can' (1672-73) 
there is a composition of Simpson’s, and Hawkins 
(History) mention* a ‘ Division on the Ground 
for viola da gamba by Simpson of the year 1663. 

In Thomas Campian's ’ Art of Setting or Composing 
of Music ’ there is a composition by Simpson for the 
viola da gamba. 

MS COMPOSITIONS 

A Series of Suites in three parts (B.M. Add. MSS 18,940. 
18,944). 

' Months and Seasons, namely Fancies. Ain, Galliards 
for two Basses and a Treble ’ {Ibid. UM»). 

' Consorts of Parts for two Basse* and two Trebles with 
figured Bass ' (Heidelberg, MS 3 * 93 )* 

' Rules of Theory ’ (B.M. MS 142). 

Fancies for a viola da gamba (Ch. Ch.). .. . 

Fancies and Division* (B.M. MS SMS© and Bndl- Li».|. 
Musgrave. in his * Obituary’, mentions a MS (musici 
under the date 1666. by Christopher Simpson. 

e. H.-A., adds. R. D. 

Stt oho Campian (annotations to C.’s book on 
counterpoint). 

SIMPSON, John (b. ?; d. London, e. 

English music publisher, instrument seller 
and engraver. As may be gathered from one 
of his early engraved labels, he had been 
employed in London by Mrs. Hare of Cornhill, 
the widow of John Hare, but in 1 734 J* ** 
business on his own account at the “ Viol an 
Flute ” in Sweeting’s (Swithin’s or Switncn s) 
Alley, a street running out of Cornhill, at t <r 
cast side of the Royal Exchange. He nrsi 
published sheet songs, which he aftenvaro* 
gathered into the two volumes as Thcsau 
musicus’ (.7+4-451.ai.dhadIprohably 
the stock and plates of Mrs. Hare. He was > 

business connection with the proprietors ol tnc 
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“ Printing-house in Bow Church yard ”, who 
were successors to Cluer. 

Simpson’s most notable publications arc: 
‘ Thesaurus musicus ’ in which 4 God save 
the King ’ first appeared ; Carey's * Musical 
Century ’ (3rd ed. 1744), the second edition 
of ‘ Calliope' (1740-46) and much other music 
now of considerable antiquarian interest. 
He was succeeded by his widow Ann Simpson, 
who continued the business in her own name 
until she married John Cox in 1751. 

At Cox’s retirement in 1764 Robert Brern- 
ner, Thorowgood and the Thompson family 
became possessed of many of Simpson’s plates 
and republished some of his works. About 
1 765-95 J°* ,n and James Simpson, apparently 
descendants, who were llute makers and, in a 
small way, music publishers, occupied premises 
first at 44 Bass Viol and Flute ”, near the cast 
door of the Royal Exchange, and afterwards at 
15 Sweeting's Alley. p. k., rev. w. c. s. 

SIMPSON, Robert (A. Leamington. 2 Mar. 
« 92 ‘). 

English musicologist and composer. Me 
was educated at Westminster City School, 
studied music privately with Herbert Howells 
in 1941-44 and took die Mus.D. degree at 
Durham University in 1952. After some 
activity its free-lance lecturer and writer he 
joined the B.B.C., where he was in charge of 
orchestral programmes in 1951-52, assistant 
in the Midland Region Music Department in 
' 952-53 *nd second in charge of the Third 
Programme from Jan. 1953. 

Apart from many articles in periodicals. 
Simpson published his first book, * Carl 
Nielsen, Syinphonist ', in 1952. His com¬ 
positions include an Overture for orchestra 
(• 943 ). a Ftmaslft for strings (19441. a Sum- 
Phony (195O; 3 *‘nng Quartets (1951-52, 
< 953 . < 953 - 54 ) I a Sonata (1946) and Varia¬ 
tions and Finale on a theme by Haydn (1948) 
for pianoforte. t. B 

SIMPSON, Thomas (b. ?; d. ?). 

English 16th- 17 th-century violist and com¬ 
poser. One of a group of English musicians 
who lived and worked in Germany during the 
first hall of the 17th century, Simpson was 
attached to the courts of the Elector Palatine 
(before 1610), the Count of Holstein-Schaum- 
burg (1617) and Christian IV of Denmark 
(1618-25). I* is not known whether he was 
related to Christopher Simpson.' 

Thomas Simpson published three collec¬ 
tions of dance music for viol consort: 4 Opus- 
culum newer Pavancn . . .’ a 5 (Frankfort 
o/M., 1610), 4 Pavancn, Voltcn und Gal- 
harden . . .‘05 (Frankfort, 1611 ; reprinted 
perhaps in 1614 and certainly in 1617, with a 

' * of '•«* Yorkshire Simpsons in B.M. Harl. 

5000 includes members named Christopher and Thomas 
hut no dates of birth or death are included, so that it is 
uimcult to identify this family with the " musician ” 
bimpsons. 


new title, 4 Opus newer Paduancn . . * 
Hamburg) and 4 Taffel-Consort ...’04 
with continuo (Hamburg, 1621). The first of 
these also includes music by Dowland, Tom¬ 
kins and Farmer ; the last is a collective work, 
with music by Simpson himself and the 
English composers Bateman, Che/am, Dow¬ 
land, Alfonso Fcrrabosco (ii), E. and R. 
Johnson, Philips, Shirley and Webster, as well 
as some by various continental composers. 
Some of Simpson's music was reprinted in 
collective volumes edited by Hagius (1616) 
and Obemdorfier (1620). 

Thomas Simpson, with William Brade, was 
a leader of the expatriate English viol com¬ 
posers of this period. Simpson's music is more 

straightforward than Brade'sand has an Italian- 

ate flavour reminiscent of Tomkins and 
I fillips. It ,s expertly written and tuneful, and 
(like Brade's) it exerted a great inlluence on the 
instrumental music of the contemporary north 
German school of composers. Both men con¬ 
tributed much to the development and estab¬ 
lishment of the suite as a 17 th-century musical 
form l or instance, Simpson's 1610 volume 
includes an unusual pavan-galliard pair in 
which the second strain of the pavan begins 
with a note-for-note repetition in triple time of 
thesecondstrain of the galliard. His 1617 book 
contains a can/on (in the style of Giovanni 
Gabrieli) with a refrain in triple time that 
converts it into a rondo. 

Nine pieces from this book and two from 
that of 1610 are reprinted in Oberst’s study, 
though the transcriptions are sometimes faulty. 

A fine passamezzo is in Riemann's 4 Old 
Chamber Music ' and a ballettoin Lenzewski’s 

it. o ZC _.. '?• und ' 7 - Jahrhundcrts ’, Vol. 

111 (Berlin). I svo more danees are in a rather 
inaccessible publication by Riemann, his 
Rcigcn und Tanzc . . .’of 1897. R . T . d. 

S" al,0 English Musicians Abroad. 

SIMROCK. German firm of music pub¬ 
lishers. It was founded by Nikolaus Simrock 

* ' 75 | 2: d ‘‘ B ° nn ’ ,833 *’ who was 

second horn player in die electoral orchestra 
to which Beethoven belonged in his youth. 
The first of Beethoven's works on which Sim- 
rock s name appears as original publisher is 
dre Kreutzer Sonata Op. 47 , i« ucd in 
1803. But he published for Beethoven an 
Edition tres correcte ” of the two Sonatas. 

8 2 °v an t? ™ ,nor (°P- 3 1 Nos. , and 
2), sshich Nagel, had prmted with an imperti¬ 
nent addition of his own; and there is evi- 

Simrock u ’ as concerned 
in others of Beethoven s carlv works 
Peter Joseph Simrock (b. Bonn. ,3 Aue 
.79*; d. Bonn, ,3 Dec. ,868), ic^on of 
Nikolaus, succeeded his father in ,832, and 
was, about ,870, succeeded by his own son, 
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Fritz August Simrock ( b . Bonn, 2 Jan. 1838; 
d. Lausanne, 20 Aug. 1901), who opened the 
Berlin house and there published the principal 
works of Brahms and many by Dvorlk. His 
nephew, Hans Simrock (b. ?; d. Berlin, 26 
June 1910) followed him, but in 1902 the 
firm became a limited company. 

c., adds. 

Simrock, Carl. See Brahms (2 songs). 

SIMS, William. See Simmes. 

SIMULTANEOUS APPOGGIATURA. 
See Ornaments, A (iv); C (iv); S (ii) (T). 

StN, Otakar (b . Rokytno nr. Nov£ Mdsto, 
Moravia, 23 Apr. 1881 ; d. Prague, 21 Jan. 
* 943 )- 

Czech composer and teacher of theory. 
He was put out as an apprentice to a brewery 
in his youth, but in 1904 he entered the 
Prague Conservatory and studied in the 
organ department (up to 1908). Afterwards 
lie worked in Prague as a teacher and writer. 
In 1919 he was appointed professor of theory 
and in 1924 also professor of composition at 
the Conservatory, where in addition he held 
the post of administrator in 1922-24. His 
compositions include two symphonic poems 
on subjects from Zcyer (‘ Tillotama * King 
Mcnkcra ’), ‘ Czech Dances ’ and a ‘ Broad¬ 
casting Overture ’ for orchestra, two string 
Quartets, as well as several sets of pianoforte 
pieces, songs and partsongs. He found, how¬ 
ever, his most congenial activity in theoretical 
research, as is shown particularly in his 
excellent textbooks on harmony (1922, 6th 
cd. 1949), counterpoint, imitation and fugue 
(» 93 6 )* and o n musical theory in general. 

o. 6. 

SINCLAIR, George Robertson (b. Croy¬ 
don, Surrey, 28 Oct. 1863; d. Birmingham, 

7 Feb. 1917). 

English organist and conductor. He was 
the son of Robert Sharpe Sinclair, LL.D., 
Director of Public Instruction in India. He 
was educated at St. Michael’s College, Tcn- 
bury, and at the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music in Dublin. He studied successively 
under Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Sir Robert 
Stewart and Dr. C. H. Lloyd. In 1879 he 
became assistant organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral and organist and choirmaster of 
St. Mary dc Crypt, Gloucester; in 1880, at 
the age of seventeen, he was appointed organist 
and choirmaster of Truro Cathedral. 

From 1889 until his death Sinclair filled the 
post of organist of Hereford Cathedral with 
distinction, and his conducting of the Three 
Choirs Festivals from 1891 to 1912 in the years 
in which they were held at Hereford brought 
him into contact with eminent English 
musicians of the time and ripened his experi¬ 
ence as a conductor. 

He was conductor of various Hereford 
and Herefordshire societies, both choral and 


orchestral, and of the Birmingham Festival 
Choral Society (1899-1917). 

In 1895 he was made an honorary member 
of the R.A.M., having been L.R.A.M. since 
1887, and received the degree of Mus.D. 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1904 
he was made an honorary fellow of the R.C.O. 
He was also an ardent Freemason, a Past 
Grand Organist of England, a Past Master of 
the Palladian Lodge No. 120 and Master of 
the “ Vaga ” Lodge No. 3146. His impetu¬ 
ous character, his skilful pedal playing, the 
barking of his dog and other things, arc im¬ 
mortalized in the eleventh of Elgar's 4 Enigma' 
Variations for orchestra. j. a. p.-m. 

See also ‘ Enigma ' Variations (Elgar). 

SINCLAIR, John (b . nr. Edinburgh, 9 
Dec. 1791 ; d. Margate, 23 Sept. 1857). 

Scottish tenor singer. He was instructed in 
music from childhood and while still young 
joined the band of a Scottish regiment as a 
clarinet player. He also taught singing at 
Aberdeen and acquired sufficient means to 
purchase his discharge from the regiment. 
Possessed of a fine tenor voice, he was desirous 
of trying his fortune upon the stage, went to 
London and appeared anonymously as Capt. 
Chcerly in Shield's * Lock and Key ’ at the 
Hay market Theatre, on 7 Sept. 1810. His 
success led to his becoming a pupil of Thomas 
Welsh. He was engaged at Covent Garden 
Theatre, where he appeared on 20 Sept. 1811 as 
Don Carlos in Sheridan and Linley's'Duenna’. 
He remained there for seven seasons, during 
which he had many original parts. 

In Apr. 1819 Sinclair visited Paris and studied 
under Pellegrini. Thence he proceeded to 
Milan, where he placed himself under Ban- 
derail. In May 1821 he went to Naples, 
where he received advice and instruction 
from Rossini. In 1822 he sang, mostly in 
Rossini's operas, at Pisa and Bologna. In 
1823 he was engaged at Venice, where 
Rossini wrote for him the part of Idreno 
in 4 Scmiramide ’. After singing at Genoa 
he returned to England and reappeared at 
Covent Garden on 19 Nov. 1823 as Prince 
Orlando in 4 The Cabinet', his voice and 
style having greatly improved. He continued 
at the theatre for a season or two, in 1828 
and 1829 was engaged at the Adelphi Iheatrc 
and in 1829-30 at Drury Lane. He then 
visited America and on his return retired from 
public life. «• H - 

SINDING, Christian {b. Kongsbcrg, I* 
Jan. 1856; d. Oslo, 3 Dec. 1941). 

Norwegian pianist and composer, n 
studied with L. M. Lindeman in Christiania 
and at the Leipzig Conservatory under Rei- 
necke, Jadassohn, Schradiek and Krctzschmar. 
From 1880 to 1882 he studied further <n 
Berlin, Dresden and Munich. He then settled 
in Christiania and devoted himself to com- 
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posilion, aided by an annual grant made him 
by the Norwegian government in 1890, which 
was converted into a life pension in 1915. He 
taught at the Eastman School of Music at 
Rochester, N.Y., in 1920-21, but apart from 
this brief period in the U.S.A. he lived all his 
life in the Norwegian capital. A very talented 
pianist, he wrote much for his own instrument, 
but almost as much for the violin, and he also 
produced orchestral and chamber music. His 
only opera, * The Holy Mountain \ was set to 
a German libretto (‘ Dcr heilige Berg *) by 
Dora Duncker and produced at Dessau on 19 
Apr. 1914; but it never reached any more 
important stage, though in 1931 it was given 
a concert performance in the hall of Oslo 
University by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and a team of soloists that included Kirsten 
Flagstad. He wrote a second opera, ' Titan- 
dros’, to a libretto by his brother Otto Sinding; 
this was never produced. 

Sinding’s effective but somewhat meretri¬ 
cious pianoforte piece, 4 Rustic of Spring * 
(Op. 23 No. 3), made a fortune, but had what 
was artistically a harmful success, due no 
doubt to an exciting quality that makes it 
sound rather like a lavish extract from a 
Wagnerian opera skilfully transcribed for the 
keyboard. It long drew attention to Sinding 
outside his own country to the exclusion of any 
other music of his, with the result that his 
larger as well as his better works were over¬ 
looked. The third Symphony, however, was 
produced by Nikisch at Leipzig in 1921. 

Apart from the operas the following works 
may be mentioned : 

Symphony No. 1. I) mi.. Op. si. 

I Epuod« rhev.ilrrev|uet 1 lor ©rih.. Op. 35. 


«-—» IVI wn II., v/u. IV 

Rondo infmito * for onh.. Op. 4*. 

Symphony No. a, I> ma.. Op. 83. 

Symphony No. 3, F ma.. Op. 121. 

I'f. Concerto, l>? ma., Op. b. 

Suite for vn. & orch.. Op. 10. 

Vn. Concerto. A ma,. Op. 45. 

Legend for vn. A orch.. Op. 46. 

Vn. Concerto. L> ina.. Op. 60. 

Romance for vn. & orch.. Op. 100. 

Ff. Quintet. L mi.. Op. %. 

Ff. 'I rio, 1) ma.. Op. 23. 

Ff. Trio. A mi.. Op. 64. 

St*. Quartet. A ini.. Op. 70. 

Ff. Trio, C ma.. Op. 87. 

Sonata. C ina.. for vn. 5 : pf.. Op. 12. 

Suite, F ma.. for vn. & pf.. Op. 14. 

Sonata. E ma.. for vn. & pf.. Op. 27. 

Suite 1 Scene* dc la vie * for vn. & pf.. Op, %i 
Sonata. F ma.. for vn. & pf.. Op. 73. 

Variation* * Cantu, dotori* for vn. & pf.. Op. 78. 
Suite, G mi., for vn. & pf.. Op. 96. 

Suite * In Old Style ’ for vn. & pf.. Op. 90. 

2 Serenade* for 2 vn*. & pf., Opp. *,6 & 02 
Suite for pf.. Op. 3. PP J 9 

Studie* for pf.. Op. 7. 

Caprice* for pf, Op. 44. 

Burlevque* for pf. Op. 48. 

6 Piece* for pf. Op. 49. 

Sonata. B mi., for pf. Op. 91. 

About 200 songt, inch cycle * Homecoming \ 
Folksong arrangements. 

D. H., adds. 

SINFONIA (Lat. & Ital., symphony). In 
the 18th century a sinfonia was merely what 
VOL. VII 


it* original Greek form - agree¬ 

ment of sound) implied, an instrumental 
piece in an opera, oratorio or other vocal 
work, or even the instrumental introduction 
to an aria. In course of time the word became 
more especially attached to the overture, and 
as this was in no way different from the sym¬ 
phony proper in its earliest forms, the word 
became transferred by a natural process to 
the species of music to which it is now 
attached. E „ 

St* alio Symphony. 

SINFONIA CONCERTANTE. A work 
in symphonic (sonata) form with parts for one 
or more solo instruments, usually with the 
formal modifications proper to a concerto. 

SINFONIETTA (Ital., dim. of sinfonia). A 
work in symphonic form of smaller dimensions 
than a symphony and often scored for a 
reduced or chamber orchestra. 

. SINGAKADEMEE (Ger., lit. song-academy, 
singing-academy). A special name, a better 
translation of which is "vocal academy'*, 
given to certain choral societies in Germany 
and Austria. 

Stt alio Berlin. 

^Singer. Maslm. Sat Zcmliiuky (* E* war cinmal \ 

SINGHER, Martial Jean Paul (b. Oloron- 
Sami-Maric, Basses Pyr*n«cs, 14 Aug. 1904). 

French baritone singer. He was educated 
at the Ecole Xorroalc Sup^ricure. Saint-Cloud, 
and studied music at the Paris Conservatoire, 
where in 1929 he was awarded the first prize 
for singing and in 1930 the first prize for 
grand and light opera singing; also the Prix 
Osins. In the same year he made his d*but 
in Amsterdam (Wagner Society) and at the 
Pans Optra; at the latter he afterwards 
appeared frequently in the chief baritone 
P r ^ ' 936-37 he took part in the seasons 

of the Teatro Col6n in Buenos Aires, where 
he sang in French, German and Italian. He 
has also sung in London, at Covent Garden, 
and at the annual Florence Festival. He was 
the first to sing Ravel's song cycle 4 Don 
Quichotte a Dulcincc \ a. h. (ii). 

SINGHIOZZANDO (Ital., = sobbing). A 
direction asking for a sobbing effect, especially 
in vocal and string music, where it can be 
obtained by a strongly marked portamento. 

SINGING. This article deals with historical 
and interpretative matters only; the technical 
aspects of the subject are discussed under 
Voice-Training. 

FIistory 1 : 1650-1880.— Very little seems 
to be known about solo singers before the 
beginning of the t 7 th century, the period in 
fact at which they were first really required. 

assiff;*,?£2r"* «■■***«. 
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Caccini and his daughter, both composers, 
are said to have been fine singers as well. The 
monodic form growing with Caccini and his 
immediate successors brought with it, of 
necessity, a corresponding growth of the vocal 
art. The great stride made by Monteverdi 
and Cavalli towards modern opera, their 
amplification of the orchestra and the improve¬ 
ment of the recitative by Carissimi and others 
gave so groat an impulse to the study of using 
the voice that in a comparatively short time 
there was without doubt some very fine sing¬ 
ing, if music of the middle of the 17th century 
had adequate interpretation; and if it had 
not, its continued production would speedily 
have come to an end. Much of the vocal 
music of the period which has come down to 
us requires all the qualifications of a fine 
singer : voice, declamatory power, pathos and 
agility. The dramatic force exacted by the 
just rendering of this kind of music, which 
had been naturally brought about by the 
creation of the recitative, by degrees gave 
place to a more mechanical style of singing. 

The constant recitative became monotonous, 
and rhythmical airs, more and more formal, 
came into vogue, their formality being after¬ 
wards relieved by set passages or divisions. 

The singers above referred to brought their 
vocalization to such a grade of perfection and 
exactness that they must have sung with some¬ 
thing of the perfection of an instrument. This 
wonderful power of execution culminated in 
Porpora's famous pupils, Farinelli (1705-82) 
and Caflarelli (1703-83). It is said that 
Porpora kept Caffarclli for five or six years to 
one page of exercises and nothing else, and at 
the end of the time told him he was the 
greatest singer in Europe. This is of course an 
exaggeration, since such taste and style as 
Caffarelli's cannot be formed by a page of 
exercises; but it embodies the principle of 
slow patient work, and of gradual develop¬ 
ment, instead of the forcing of all the powers. 

Few arc blest with naturally perfect voices, 
and it is even probable that Porpora did pre¬ 
scribe to Caflarelli a certain set of exercises 
to be used daily. It is the constant practice 
of certain passages that overcomes defects. 

The passages (some examples of which are 
here given) in much of the music of that date, 
especially that of Porpora himself, are really 
instrumental passages, strongly resembling the 
vocalizzi of the period and possessing but little 
interest beyond the surprise that their actual the singer must have stood to sing his songs 
performance would create. without troubling himself to act. The wonaer- 

It would be impossible to sing this kind of ful execution and the peculiarity 
music accompanied by any great dramatic castrato voices —many of which are sai1 
action, since action would throw the voice have been very fine, with a tone like tnaio 
ofl* its balance and do away with the exact highly developed boys voice — exercise 
execution which was the main attraction of certain fascination over the hearers an 
the music ; thus by degrees a great deal of the came for a time the fashion, 
sineine must have become unimoassioned, and The music of Handel, Scarla 1 
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while mechanically difficult enough, called 
forth the broader artistic powers which were 
possessed by many of these eunuch singers in 
an equal degree with mere agility; Farinclli, 
Caffarelli, Gizzicllo, Bcmacchi, Carestini, 
Scnesino and others were fine musicians as 
well as virtuosi. The last of the really great 
castrati were Pacchicrotti, Rubinelli and Mar- 
chesi, heard in London towards the end of 
the century, when the tide of taste was 
already running against this type of singing 
and the tenor voice was beginning to be heard 


Bordoni (the wife of Hasse) and Francesca 
Cuzzoni were perhaps the most brilliant of 
the Handel period. Bordoni is said to have 
had such extraordinary’ powers of respiration 
that it was supposed she could sing both in¬ 
spiring and expiring. Her agility was marvel¬ 
lous. The bass voice was now recognized. 
Boschi and Montagnana were very line 
singers, with voices of large compass. The 
following extract from a song in Vcracini's 
’ Adriano *, sung by Montagnana, requires 
exact intonation : 



Adriano 


PORPOIU 


• - • <hl di soffrlr. 

In the latter half of the 18th century some 
singers with voices of exceptional compass 
appeared. Two of these, Aguiari and Mara, 
indeed, may be said to have been pheno- 
mrnal. Aguiari *s voice, upon the testimony 
of Mozart, extended upwards to c"".' Another 
account gives her two fair octaves, from a to 
a , which would only be the compass of a 
good mezzo-soprano, but says she had in early 
youth another octave. Mozart, however, 
may be trusted ; and as she was twenty-seven 
when he heard her in 1770, and her early youth 
was over, it is clear she had a remarkable 
compass. Germany's first great female singer, 
Mara, with a very beautiful voice of two and 
three-quarter octaves, from low g to c'", must 
have been one of the finest of these great singers. 

I he compass is that of a magnificent soprano 
dtammaluo, and as she is said to have possessed 
solid talent and to have been a good musician, 
she must have been splendid. Brigitta Banti. 
born about 1756. had most probably about 
three octaves. She reached g ", the voice 
being very beautiful and her execution per¬ 
fect. Mrs Bilhngton (born about 1768), with 
German blood on the father's side, was another 
example of large compass from a to a'", three 
octaves. Angelica Catalan i (1780-1849), 
again, had a beautiful voice up to g'" and 
marvellous execution. 

Perhaps Catalani was the last priina donna 
of the pure 18th-century school. Not long 
after the opening of the 19th century the 
operatic style advanced in the direction of 
dramatic force and entered on the golden era 
o united singing and acting, much to the dis¬ 
pleasure of the older critics, who delighted 
in singing that was not accompanied hv over. 


m leading male parts. Pacchicrotti, with a 
defective voice, possessed high intelligence 
and made himself a consummate artist; he 
sang in London for the last time in the season 

o Wi,h ,hc fmal appearance of 

Kosclli m 1800 the reign of the castrati was 
over, so far as England was concerned. The 
style of singing lingered on the Continent for 
a few more years, and Velluti was received 
with enthusiasm in Italy and Vienna during 
the first quarter of the .9th century. He 
visited London in 1825 and sang at the King's 
Incatrc for two seasons, but his 
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much gesticulation. Giuditta Pasta may be 
said to have shown how to combine fine 
singing with classic acting so that the two 
should aid each other. Endowed by nature 
with a harsh, veiled voice, she worked with 
prodigious determination to reduce it to 
obedience, and at the same time made a 
special study from antique sculpture of the 
most effective gestures and the classical mode 
of arranging drapery. When nearly sixty she 
still possessed a wonderful power of mezza 
voce. A singer who, like many Germans, 
had great dramatic genius, but whose vocal 
powers were chiefly of the dramatic kind, 
created an immense sensation in the 1830s 
wherever she appeared. This was Wilhelmine 
Schrodcr-Dcvricnt, who made her first oper¬ 
atic appearance in Vienna in 1821 and de¬ 
lighted Beethoven when she sang Lconorc in 
the revival of ‘ Fidclio ’ in 1822. The young 
Wagner was deeply moved by her art, par¬ 
ticularly by her interpretation of Gluck’s 
‘ Armida ’, and she influenced his whole con¬ 
ception of dramatic singing ; in her he found 
embodied his half-formed ideals of a perfect 
synthesis of music and drama, of voice and 
gesture. She was the first Senta in his 
‘ Flying Dutchman ’ and the first Venus in 
‘ Tannhauscr \ Maria Malibran, daughter 
of Manuel Garcia the elder, was a singer of 
great genius and romantic charm, who died 
at the age of twenty-eight in 1836; during 
her short career she sang both in English and 
Italian, and was the Lconorc in the first 
English * Fidclio ’ the year before she died. 
Giulia Grisi, with less genius than Pasta or 
Malibran, but with a lovely voice, great 
beauty and much natural talent, was the 
acknowledged queen of song for more years 
than possibly any other favourite, with the 
exception of Adelina Patti. She formed part 
of the famous quartet with Rubini, Tamburini 
and Lablachc. Rubini on his retirement was 
replaced by Mario, who became Grisi’s hus¬ 
band. This quartet sang together for many 
years and were united by such strong tics ol 
friendship, and such absence of anything in 
the shape of artistic jealousy, that the perfec¬ 
tion of the ensemble was at once their own 
delight and that of their admirers. A very 
fine contralto, Maria Brambilla, sang about 
the same time. Grisi had considerable versa¬ 
tility, singing Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, Ninetta 
in ‘ La gazza ladra ’, Norina in ‘ Don Pa- 
squale ’ and Elvira in ‘ I puritani ’, all well. 
Contemporary with Grisi was Fanny Pcrsiani, 
a very charming singer and actress, in spite of 
a not very pleasing voice and a somewhat 
plain exterior. She could not take such title- 
parts as those in ‘ Norma ’ or ‘ Anna Bolena * 
with effect, but she sang with unaffected 
pathos and executed florid music very per¬ 
fectly. Next to Grisi and Pcrsiani, Angiolina 


Bosio and Marietta Piccolomini were the most 
highly considered among Italian soprano 
singers. Henriettc Sontag, a graceful and 
captivating singer of German birth who had 
sung the title-part in Weber’s ‘ Euryanthe ’ 
in 1823, returned to the stage after some years’ 
retirement about this time. The superb con¬ 
tralto Marietta Alboni, pupil of Rossini, began 
her long career at Milan in 1843. 

In 1847 there appeared at His Majesty’s 
Theatre in London a star of great magnitude, 
of whom so much had been heard as might 
have endangered a first appearance—Jenny 
Lind. Perhaps no success was ever more 
complete. Her special characters during her 
career in London were Alice (‘Roberto il 
Diavolo ’), Maria (‘ Figlia del reggimento ’), 
Amina (‘ Sonnambula ’), Lucia, Susanna and 
similar parts, in which the softer attributes of 
the female character predominate. And even 
in those parts which were not her greatest 
successes she always did something better 
than had been done before. In * Norma ’ the 
cavatina “ Casta diva ” was sung by her with 
infinite pathos and grace. There was a slight 
veil upon the middle and lower part of the 
voice, but it was only sufficient to give it 
substance. Her Alice was an impersonation 
of the highest order. Seen from a proscenium 
box at a distance of only a couple of yards in 
the old Her Majesty’s Theatre, she made a 
reality of every look and gesture. The scene by 
the cross was one not to be easily forgotten. 
The Bertram was the famous Austrian bass 
Staudig], who with very little help in the way 
of make-up, contrived to give his usually 
good-natured face an expression of stony 
fiendishness that was actually appalling. 
With little gesticulation he seemed really to 
have the power of magnetizing with his glance. 
Jenny Lind had a great faculty of working up 
to a climax with a minimum of apparent 
effort and a maximum of effect. Her execu¬ 
tion was most perfect, and her high notes were 
rich and clear. In the ‘ Figlia del reggi¬ 
mento ’ she gave a sudden display of brilliant 
florid singing that was truly marvellous. In 
the scene in which the aunt is giving Maria a 
singing-lesson on an antiquated tunc, bored 
to death, and with her mind wandering to 
the scenes of her former life, she broke forth 
into a veritable flood of vocalization; rou¬ 
lades, quickly reiterated notes, trills, etc., in 
such rapid succession and for such a length 0! 
time that it was difficult to imagine where 
the strength came from. It was quite a 
stroke of genius, the more unexpected as 
occurring in one of Donizetti’s inferior operas. 
Some cadenzas of Jenny Lind’s own, given 
here, are examples of her powers of vocaliza¬ 
tion. They were not sung as mere passages 
of agility, but to their absolute perfection 01 
execution was added an expressive signih- 
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cancc which this wonderful artist knew so art over nature; she was a woman of great 
well how to throw into everything she sang. genius with a defective voice, who became 



Pauline Viardot-Garcia, sister of Maria 
Malib ran, was an example of the triumph of 


worthy representative of the house ol Garcia. 

But during the very reign of the great 
singers enumerated above there set in a de¬ 
terioration in the art of singing. Its very 
perfection at that time was, in a way, the 
first cause of its decadence. The singers had 
become paramount and opera had again 
drifted into conventionality. Numbers of 
works were brought out that were weak imita¬ 
tions, first of good operas and then of one 
another, written chiefly to afford the singer 
the opportunity for display in arias of stereo¬ 
typed form encumbered by a great deal of 
flimsy padding, and the higher forms of 
composition were less and less to be found, 
until at last, as Wagner says, the capacities of 
the orchestra were almost entirely ignored, 
and it sank to the level of a huge guitar. It 
row afterwards, in the hands of those who did 
not know how to use it, to the height of a huge 
brass band. The voice, after having been 
almost exclusively considered, began to be 
almost as exclusively ignored. As die new 
style of music required more force than deli¬ 
cacy in its execution, a much shorter and more 
superficial artistic preparation was needed to 
give something of a rendering. The possessor 
ol a strong voice, after a few months' instead 
of a few years' work, entered upon the operatic 
career with powers not half developed or 
brought under control, and therefore unpre- 
pared to support the greater strain brought 
to bear upon them. The voice itself necessi¬ 
tated increased forcing to make the required 
noise, and speedy deterioration was the 
frequent result. 

A vocal vice next sprang into existence — 
a departure from the steadily sustained note. 

It look two forms, the vibrato and the tremolo. 
The first had been introduced by Rubini, and 
us abuse was the one thing in his singing 
which could have been spared. Both arc 
legitimate means of expression in dramatic 
music, when used sparingly in the proper 
tune and place; but when constantly heard 
they arc intolerable. They (the tremolo especi¬ 
ally) cause at first a painful sensation by 
suggesting a state of nervous excitement that 
must infallibly be rapidly fatal; but this soon 
subsides, and they arc felt to be mere abomin¬ 
able mannerisms, expressing nothing at all 
but a dire want of control. Ferri, a baritone 
who sang at the Milan Scala about 1853, made 
use of the tremolo on every note, to such an 
extent that his whole singing was a bad 
wobbling trill. Almost all the singers of the 
tune indulged in it. It is said to have been 
the result of overstraining the voice against 
the heavy instrumentation ; but this is clcarlv 
not the case, since many who used it were as 
fresh at the end of an opera as at the beginning. 
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With others it was simply an exaggeration, 
supposed to be “ intense Fortunately this 
vice became less fashionable among opera 
singers in the last twenty years of the 19th 
century, thanks to the few who resisted the 
fascination of easy popularity, although it is 
again heard in one form or another in the 
singing of inferior artists of modern times. 

In 1849 Thcrcse Tietjcns — of German 
birth and Belgian origin — made her first 
appearance at the Hamburg Opera at the 
age of eighteen, as Lucrezia Borgia, a part 
for which she remained famous. She was a 
fine example of the soprano drammaiico, the 
voice being of unusual magnitude and of a 
beautiful mezzo-soprano quality extending to 
the highest register. Such parts as Medea, 
Norma, Seiniramis and Fidclio were her 
speciality, although she also sang the florid 
parts of Rossini and Donizetti. Besides her 
occasionally heavy breathing, she had a defect 
in the pronunciation of the vowel e (Italian) 
which so far marred her voice-production ; 
but she was a conscientious artist in all she 
undertook and a noble singer of grand opera 
and oratorio. 

Adelina Patti, who first appeared in London 
in 1861, had a voice of different calibre — a 
clear, pure, easy high soprano which ap¬ 
parently never gave her any trouble, of con¬ 
siderable compass, produced in a faultless 
manner. She was one of the greatest mis¬ 
tresses of vocalization of her time and con¬ 
tinued to sing regularly in opera for the next 
twenty-five years. 

Christine Nilsson, who like Jenny Lind was 
Swedish, had a fine extensive voice and much 
dramatic talent, with a peculiar earnestness 
in parts she felt belonged to her that was most 
attractive. During her early great successes 
in Paris (where she first appeared in 1864) 
one of her greatest parts was that of Elvira in 
' Don Giovanni’; in 1869 she appeared in 
this part at Covent Garden, with Tietjcns as 
Anna, Patti as Zerlina, Mario as Ottavio and 
Faure as Don Juan. Nilsson’s prison scene 
in Boito’s 4 Mcfistofelc ’ was considered a very 
beautiful performance. Zelia Trcbclli, with 
a grand mezzo-soprano voice and style, and 
Pauline Lucca, a fine soprano, were both 
First heard in London in the early 1860s. 

The Canadian-born Emma Albani began 
her long career in Italy in 1870, and from 
1872 to 1896 sang in opera in London. She 
was distinguished for the beauty of her voice, 
the grace of her style and her thorough con¬ 
scientiousness in many parts, but perhaps the 
climax of her career came in 1896, when she 
sang Isolde in German to the Tristan of Jean 
de Reszkc. 

The tenor voice did not come into its own 
until the middle of the 18th century, when the 
popularity of the castrato began to wane. 


Among the few early 18th-century tenors 
with a high reputation may be mentioned 
Borosini, who sang in London in Handel’s 
and Ariosti’s operas in 1724-25, the English 
John Beard, who appeared in Handel’s 
oratorios from 1736 onwards, and the German 
Anton Raaff, who studied in Italy and 
achieved great fame in his own country. 
When the tenor voice began to be assigned 
leading parts its cultivation received a great 
impetus, and several famous tenors appeared 
in the first quarter of the 19th century: 
Ansani, said to have been a pupil of Porpora, 
and a highly finished singer; Donzelli, with 
a voice that sent out large globes of sound; 
Manuel Garcia (father of Malibran and 
Pauline Viardot), a pupil of Ansani, with a 
voice capable of singing either tenor or bari¬ 
tone, for whom Rossini wrote the part of 
Almaviva; Haitzinger, an Austrian. Rubini 
(* 795 “ | 854 ), in spite of his use of the tremolo, 
was one of the first really great tenors ; many 
still living at the end of the 19th century 
could remember his power of drawing tears 
by the simple force of pathetic expression. 
Moriani, a favourite of Mendelssohn, should 
have been Rubini’s successor, but neither he 
nor Guasco (another beautiful voice and 
talent) fulfilled their early promise. Duprez, 
a Frenchman, and Tambcrlik, an Italian of 
possibly Turkish origin, were tenori di forza 
with great qualifications, but not without 
defects. Giuglini, on the other hand, was a 
very graceful and charming artist, to be 
listened to for a time; but he lacked vigour, 
and the extreme sweetness of his voice, with 
a somewhat throaty production, made his 
public wish for something more. Mongini 
was another of the tenori robusti; he had a 
voice of remarkable power and range, well 
suited to such parts as Manrico in 4 Trova- 
tore ’ and Arnold in 4 William Tell ’. 

One of the best tenors of the mid- 19th 
century was Gardoni. His voice was not very 
large, but his production and style were per¬ 
fect. On the stage his singing was as distinctly 
heard as in a room, and in a room it was most 
graceful and sympathetic. This was one of the 
charms of the old school: Grisi, and the rest 
of her well-known party, had perfect control 
over their voices in private. Ivanov, an 
Italianized Russian, who appeared in London 
in 1834, 1835 and 1837, had a reputation 
chiefly made by singing an Italian version of 
Schubert’s 4 Standchcn ’ at concerts. Nicolim 
and Gayarrc were both powerful singers, but 
both were afflicted with the tremolo. Campa* 
nini, with a total freedom from this defect and 
a good voice, was enthusiastically welcomed 
when he first appeared in London in 1877 m 
* Lucrezia Borgia ’, but his production was 
very throaty. He improved in this respect’ 
however, and was earnest in what he did. 
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But of all the tenors heard on the stage during 
this period Mario was perhaps the most 
favoured by nature, and when he finally 
retired in 1871 he left a gap not easily filled. 
A voice rich as cream and a fine manly 
delivery with an unusual freedom from the 
tremolo were qualifications indeed. He first 
appeared in London in 1839, but it was from 
1846 to 1867 that he was at his greatest. 

Basses and baritones were also less numer¬ 
ous than sopranos in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, from the time of Handel's basses 
Montagnana and Boschi. Galli, who first 
appeared as a tenor at Bologna in 1804 and 
as a bass at Venice in 1812, was a very fine 
singer. It was said that his voice could be 
heard from the Scala opera house as far as 
the Caffd Martini, which meant it had to 
traverse the row of boxes, two corridors, the 
portico of the theatre and a moderately wide 
street. At any rate it must have been a great 
voice. Tamburini, who first appeared in 
London and Paris in 1832, was a very great 
artist, in spite of defective vocalization. He 
sang florid passages with great agility, but 
detaching all the notes and going through all 
the vowels in the process. His qualifications 
were a fine voice, a fine manly style when not 
singing florid music, a noble stage presence, 
refined manner and action, and a handsome 
person. His facility in executing passages in 
his own manner naturally made him take 
florid parts, and he was otherwise so good that 
his obvious defects were pardoned. He was 
the best Don Juan and the best Fernando in 
'La gazza ladra ' of his age; and he was as 
good a Duke in ' Lucrczia Borgia ' and Henry 
VIII in ' Anna Bolrna * as Lablache, but in 
his own way. His Dandini in * La Ceneren- 
tola ’ was quite as good. Among basses 
Lablache was perhaps the most thoroughly 
satisfactory artist of his generation, even in 
those great days. Magnificent voice, perfect 
production, a noble countenance and person, 
in spite of his stoutness, and a total freedom 
from trick or affectation. This was the chief 
secret of his powers as an actor — his faculty 
«>f identifying himself with his part. He first 
appeared at the age of eighteen at Naples in 
1812, and his reputation soon spread through¬ 
out Europe. Fornasari was a clever singer 
and actor, but even at that date afflicted to 
some extent with the tremolo mania, which 
interfered with his execution. In 1840 
Tamburinis exorbitant demands caused the 
manager Laportc to replace him by Coletti 
for the London season, and this provoked the 
famous “ Tamburini row ”. Coletti, though 
excellent, was not to be accepted as a substi¬ 
tute, and Tamburini and his admirers were 
victorious. Giorgio Ronconi was a striking 
instance of deficiency in physical means, in 
quality and power of voice, and in personal 


appearance, more than counterbalanced by 
tragic force of the highest order. His power* 
were equally great in comedy. His Figaro in 
the * Barbierc * was the best on the operatic- 
stage. Belletti, with a baritone voice not 
large but well produced and telling, was a 
highly finished singer with great power of 
distinct vocalization ; he sang with Jenny Lind 
in her early days. Formes, with an immense 
voice, was a clever but somewhat erratic singer, 
and wanted study ; his first stage appearance 
was as Sarastro at Cologne in 1842, and his 
repertory included Sarastro, Marcel, Rocco, 
Leporcllo, etc. Graziani, according to 
Chorley, had one of the most perfect baritone 
voices ever bestowed on mortal; he was still 
singing in the last quarter of the 19th century. 
Faure and Lassalle, Frenchmen, and Cotogni, 
were also distinguished operatic singers about 
this same period. In 1877 the German-born 
baritone George Henschel first sang at a 
Popular Concert in London ; he sang songs 
by Handel and Schubert, and deeply im¬ 
pressed his audience by his interpretation of 
the music no less than by the sympathetic 
quality of his voice. Henschel may perhaps 
be regarded as a pioneer of what came to be 
known as Lieder singing, and the success of his 
song recitals marks the beginning of a new 
approach to vocal music. 

Towards the end of the 19th century some 
fine voices appeared in America, particularly 
of the large mezzo-soprano type. American 
singers showed a good deal of dramatic fire 
and power of execution, although Americans 
themselves complained they were handicapped 
by a lack of efficient teachers, a defect re¬ 
medied in more recent years. Among 19th- 
century American singers may be mentioned 
Anne I.ouise Cary (or Mademoiselle Cari), 
a contralto who had studied with Pauline 
Viardot; Clara Kellogg, a soprano: Minnie 
Hauk, a mezzo with great dramatic powers 
who sang the first Carmen in London in 
1878; and Antoinette Sterling, a magnificent 
contralto whose success was chiefly in ballads. 

The fitful and precarious condition of 
English opera during this period militated 
against the cultivation of dramatic singing bv 
English vocalists. Yet a few English singers 
in the 18th and 19th centuries made a success 
on the Italian stage, beginning with Cecilia 
Davies (1750-1836), Mrs* Billington (1768- 
1818) and John Braham (1777-1858). Braham 
was the possessor of a marvellous tenor voice 
and great powers as a singer, whether of 
Italian or English opera, or of oratorio. His 
contemporary, Charles Inclcdon, with a 
beautiful tenor voice but less power, sang 
entirely in England, chiefly in English ballad 
opera. Early in the 19th century came 
Catherine Stephens and Mary Ann Paton 
(the first Rezia in Weber's ‘ Oberon’, 1826). 
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Emma Romcr, who made her first appearance 
at Covent Garden in 1830, was a really fine 
dramatic singer ; her three greatest successes 
were ‘ Sonnambula ‘ Favorita ’ and Bar¬ 
nett's 4 Mountain Sylph \ Opera sung in 
English was then a novelty. Between 1856 and 
1864 Louisa Pync, a distinguished soprano, 
and William Harrison, a clever singer and 
actor, carried on what they called “The 
Royal English Opera”, and in 1875 Carl 
Rosa founded the company which still bears 
his name. Clara Novello, who was born in 
London in 1818, but studied in Paris, had 
many successes abroad. The great beauty of 
her voice and her freedom from the prevailing 
vice of tremolo caused her to be greatly admired. 
She sang both in opera and oratorio from 
i !*33 till i860. The Irish-born Catherine 
Ilaycs studied with Garcia in Paris and 
Ronconi at Milan, and had a successful stage 
career in Italy and Austria before appearing 
in London in 1849. Sims Reeves, one of the 
finest of English tenors, also studied in Paris 
and Milan, and had sung at the Scala before 
his first London appearance as a tenor in 
1847. Charles Santley, bass-baritone, was 
one of the finest singers of his generation ; as 
a pupil of Nava and Garcia he too carried on 
the best of the old Italian tradition and pre¬ 
served to old age his magnificent voice and 
consummate technique. 

But for want of a permanent opera English 
singers studied chiefly for the oratorio, for so- 
callcd ballad opera and for the concert-room. 
Mrs. Bates, for instance, was outstanding as a 
soprano singer of Handclian oratorio in the 
last quarter of the 18th century; she was 
followed in this line by Mrs. Salmon and Mrs. 
Knyvctt, and by the contraltos Mrs. Wynd- 
ham and Mrs. Shaw (or Postans). 

Distinguished English singers in concert 
and oratorio in the 1880s included the famous 
quartet Helen Lemmens-Shcrrington, Char¬ 
lotte Sainton-Dolby, a true contralto, Sims 
Reeves and Santley, Janet Patev, a contralto 
famous as a ballad singer, and the very fine 
tenor Edward Lloyd. There were many 
English singers with sympathetic voices and 
a fine style, but without sufficient power 
for large spaces. These had few chances of 
making positions for themselves at that period. 
They were forced to pass through the ordeal 
of trying their powers in vast public places 
where they were heard to disadvantage and 
often unjustly condemned, whereas if judged 
upon their merits in a more legitimate sphere 
they might have been better appreciated. 

History: 1880-1914.—Many people re¬ 
gard the period 1880-1914 as a golden age of 
singing, by which operatic singing is meant, 
and probably there were more outstanding 
singers to be heard in those thirty-odd years 
than at any time in the history of opera. But 


in many of the productions there was a lack 
both of dramatic illusion and of team-work 
which would hardly be tolerated to-day, and 
musical considerations were often sacrificed 
to the dazzling vocal performances. There 
can be no doubt that these performances were 
dazzling. In 1888 the Australian soprano 
Nellie Melba made her diSbut in London in 
‘ Lucia di Lammermoor Her supremacy at 
Covent Garden was almost unchallenged for 
a quarter of a century. “Silvery” is the 
adjective usually applied to her voice, with 
its wide compass and remarkable flexibility. 
Few singers have been more gifted by nature, 
and few have made such a triumphant career. 
Yet she had little knowledge of music outside 
opera. Her greatest parts were probably 
Juliet (Gounod), Ncdda and Mimi. Jean de 
Reszkc was one of the most lyrical of tenors, 
with an elegance of style seldom surpassed ; his 
singing in 4 Romeo ct Juliette' with Melba 
and in ‘ Werther ’ with Emma Eames were 
in the front-rank of " Corno di Bassetto’s ” 
operatic recollections. This critic, no other 
than Bernard Shaw, nevertheless found much 
to ridicule in the operatic conventions of the 
day and the conservative nature of the London 
repertory. Edouard dc Reszkc was also an 
artist of fine calibre, and his Mcphistopheles 
was considered a splendid dramatic creation, 
though Shaw ridiculed it. Later the brothers 
ventured into the Wagnerian field, still con¬ 
sidered somewhat dangerous for singers 
educated in the Italian and French repertory. 
Jean dc Rcszkc’s Walthcr in 1889 must have 
been of exquisite beauty, in spite of the fact 
that in London 4 Meistersinger ’ was given in 
Italian with many cuts. In 1895 the brothers 
sang in 4 Lohengrin ’, with Emma Eames and 
Ernestine Schumann-Heinck, a magnificent 
Wagnerian contralto; and in 1896 in 4 Tris¬ 
tan ’, with Tcmina, one of the greatest of 
Isoldes, Marie Brcma and Anton van Rooy. 
Two great baritones first appeared in the 1880s: 
Battistini, whose M canto was still remarkable 
forty-five years later, and Victor Maurel, 
Verdi's first Iago and FalstafT, who was a 
magnificent dramatic actor. Tamagno, who 
was Verdi's ideal Othello and created the 
part at Milan in 1887, was first heard in 
London in 1889. Among the other fine 
singers who appeared during this period must 
be mentioned Lilli Lehmann, whose voice 
developed from a light to a dramatic soprano, 
who sang 165 operatic parts in the course ot 
her long career and had musical and dramatic 
gifts unusual in her age or any other; Emmy 
DestinnovA (then known as Dcstinn), perhaps 
the most moving Aida, Tosca and Butterfly 
ever heard ; Tetrazzini, the only coloratura 
soprano seriously to challenge the supremacy 
of Melba; Selma Kurz, an Austrian colora¬ 
tura singer of great brilliance; Emma Calve, 
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a fine Carmen; Plan^on, a magnificent bass; vocal music but is fatal in the classics. In 


Antonio Scotu, a baritone specially remem¬ 
bered for his Scarpia. Enrico Caruso’s voice 
has seldom if ever been equalled among tenors 
for strength and sweetness, and his pheno¬ 
menal breath control enabled him to sing the 
longest phrases with no apparent effort. His 
partnership with Melba in ‘ Bohirae ’ is 
historic. The appearance just before the 
first world war of Shaliapin, with his fabulous 
bass voice of a quality not heard outside 
Russia and a conception of operatic acting 
new to the majority of star singers of that 
time, had the effect of a bombshell. 

w. h. d., rev. m. s. (ii). 

History: 1914-50. — Critics complain not 
only that the standard of pure singing has 
declined alarmingly during the first half of 
the 20th century, but that voices of outstand¬ 
ing power and quality arc rarer than they 
were during the period just described. World 
conditions may have had some influence in 
bringing about this decline ; the physical and 
emotional sufferings of two major wars may 
well have been detrimental to the develop¬ 
ment of great voices as well as of great singing. 
But there have been changes in vocal music 
which have probably affected standards of 
singing still more. Composers and public 
alike now ask from singers many qualifications 
besides the fine organ and technically perfect 
production which would have satisfied a 
previous age. Perhaps the first blow against 
btl canto was struck when florid singing went 
out of fashion. This often degenerated into a 
mere vulgar display of virtuosity, although 
Jenny Lind could give to her passages of 
agility a wonderfully expressive significance, 
as has already been noted in this article. But 
whatever its merits or demerits in performance, 
there can be no doubt that the study of 
Jioritura for all voices is an essential part of 
btl canto training, whether it is to be used or 
not. The " florid and the pathetic ”, i.e. 
agility and legato, were the two pillars of the 
old style, and the removal of one of them 
causes the structure to collapse. The best 
teachers and the best singers of all countries 
have continued this study, but the less good 
very naturally neglect something for which 
there is no obvious incentive in the modem 
vocal repertory. Vocal music gradually 
ceased to be written for the purpose of show¬ 
ing the technical or expressive qualities of the 
human voice and began to be thought of 
mamly as a means of giving life to some 
literary or dramatic idea. Increasing em¬ 
phasis has been laid on the literary and 
dramatic side of song. This has encouraged 
inferior singers to exaggerate verbal enuncia¬ 
tion and dramatic expression to the detriment 
of pure singing, in a manner which may pass 
tor intelligent interpretation in much modern 


defence of both teachers and singers it must 
be admitted that singers in all countries have 
to work much harder on the intellectual side 
than did their predecessors, and that there is 
in consequence less time given to the steady 
cultivation of the voice. Singers, whether on 
the operatic stage or in the concert-hall, are 
expected to memorize music of great com¬ 
plexity and to have a very wide repertory. 
Increasing attention is paid to the dramatic 
and visual sides, and the early 19th-century 
critics who deplored Pasta’s use of dramatic 
action would probably attribute some of the 
defects of modern singing to this preoccupation 
with movement and mist en seine. Team¬ 
work is prized above individual brilliance and, 
as in other forms of art, the ” grand manner " 
is out of fashion. Modern singers grow up in 
a much harder world than did those of the 
golden age, ami the rewards of line singing 
are comparatively meagre. Critics are no 
longer so interested in vocal performances, 
and give more space to the virtuosity of the 
orchestra. In all of this there is doubtless 
some gain as well as loss, and it is for future 
generations to cast the balance. And it is 
important to stress that there are teachers and 
singers all over the world who have maintained 
the high ideals of the past and adapted them 
to changing musical conditions, in spite of 
temptations to accept lower standards. 

In Italy the love of powerful and beautiful 
voices has continued, but with some lowering 
of technical standards. And even at the 
Milan Scala what is known as ” the period 
of Toscanini ”, beginning in 1921, taught 
singers to subordinate the display of individual 
virtuosity or natural vocal gifts to the good 
of the whole. There has been a raising of 
the musical and dramatic level, but few really 
great voices. An exception is the tenor Gigli, 
who made his first public appearance on the 
stage in 1914, but did not win international 
fame until after the first world war. His 
voice is on the grand scale, though lighter than 
that of Caruso, and he has a fine technique: 
but his singing (particularly of recent years) 
has been all too frequently marred by vulgar 
tncks, and he is a poor actor. At his best he 
probably approaches more nearly to the great 
ones of the past than any other Italian singer 
of recent years, both in his qualities and his 
defects. An Italian tenor of a different type 
was Tito Schipa; the voice had great sweet¬ 
ness, his style was impeccable, and he had 
musical gifts far greater than Gigli’s. Marti- 
nelh, five years older than Gigli, had natural 
gilts marred in his earlier years by faults both 
of technique and taste, but he grew in intel¬ 
lectual and musical stature, and his mature 
art made a deep impression, particularly his 
singing of Othello. Like that of most great 
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singers of the last thirty years, Martinelli’s 
career was chiefly made in America. One of 
the grandest voices to come out of Italy in 
recent years is that of Ebe Stignani, a con¬ 
tralto with a wide range and great flexibility 
admirably suited to Azuccna and Amncris. 
Rosa Ponsclle, an American of Italian origin, 
had a dramatic soprano voice of exquisite 
quality with a flexibility unusual in this 
generation; her singing of Bellini's Norma 
revived memories of the great singers of the 
past, and her magnetic stage personality 
made her interpretation of more dramatic 
parts, such as Fcdra, memorable. A Spanish 
contralto, Conchita Supervia, also revived 
some neglected Italian classics; her singing 
in Rossini’s * La Cencrcntola' and ‘ L’ Italiana 
in Algeri ’ amazed a generation of opera- 
goers accustomed to think of florid singing 
only in connection with high sopranos. But 
those with memories of the golden age con¬ 
sidered her fiorilura lacked smoothness. Neither 
Ponsclle nor Supervia had long careers, but 
they made a deep impression on those who 
heard them at a time when Italian opera 
could boast few sensational interpreters. 

Between the two wars, indeed, Italy was 
losing her reputation as the land of song. 
There seemed to be a dearth of really good 
teachers in that country, possibly because 
many of them had migrated to America, while 
certain teachers in Germany and Austria 
gained great reputations. The addition of 
the operas of Richard Strauss to the German 
repertory, the continued popularity of Wagner 
and the increased interest taken in Liedtr 
singing gave German-speaking singers a new 
prestige. German singing at its worst exalts 
emotional inflection and verbal enunciation 
to the point of destroying all vocal line. This 
defect has been blamed upon the language, 
upon Wagner or upon Hugo Wolf, and it has 
even been regarded as a virtue. But, as has 
been suggested earlier, this is not an exclu¬ 
sively German characteristic, although it may 
be more conspicuous in German-speaking 
singers than in those of other nationalities. 
And it has been proved by the best singers of 
German origin that it is possible to sing 
Wagner and Wolf with musical beauty as well 
as dramatic intelligence. Lotte Lehmann, 
for instance, could make every word audible 
without destroying her musical phrases. Her 
soprano voice, though limited in range, had a 
quality of exquisite beauty which was never 
disturbed by the expressiveness of her verbal 
enunciation. She was also a great actress, 
and her interpretation of Eva, Elsa, Sieglinde 
and the Marschallin have probably never 
been surpassed in her generation. The bari¬ 
tone Friedrich Schorr, also, who was a noble 
Wotan and Hans Sachs, sang Wagner with a 
true bel canto as well as perfect enunciation. 


Frida Leider, it is true, with a beautiful 
legato in her lower register, never quite over¬ 
came the strain in her upper notes; but the 
passionate sincerity of her Isolde and Briinn- 
hilde and the warmth of her singing more than 
compensated for this defect in the ears of 
most of her audience. The splendid Nor¬ 
wegian soprano Kirsten Flagstad, on the other 
hand, gave no uneasiness of this kind; the 
power and radiance of her voice extended 
throughout its whole range. At first she was 
felt to lack the warm humanity of Leider, but 
her art matured dramatically and emotionally, 
and she became probably one of the greatest 
Wagnerian sopranos of her age. Some of the 
finest Wagnerian voices have come from the 
Scandinavian countries, notably two fine 
mezzos, Sigrid Onegin and Kerstin Thorborg. 
Other singers of the German repertory during 
this period who gained a world reputation 
were Richard Mayr, an irreplaceable Baron 
Ochs, Herbert Janssen, a baritone with a most 
expressive quality which made him a moving 
Kurwenal; the grand basses Ludwig Weber 
and Alexander Kipnis; the delightful Elisa¬ 
beth Schumann ; Maria Muller and Elisabeth 
Rcthberg. These singers were all good 
musicians and actors, and were accustomed 
to appearing together in opera-houses all over 
the world, so that some memorable ensembles 
were heard, as well as some beautiful indi¬ 
vidual performances. But the Wagner en¬ 
sembles — whether at Bayreuth or Munich 
or Vienna — were spoilt by the lack of an 
ideal Heldentenor. Lauritz Melchior, with his 
immensely powerful and sometimes beautiful 
voice, should have been this ideal, but he was 
musically unreliable. Max Lorenz, the Bay¬ 
reuth favourite, was dramatically and music¬ 
ally more satisfactory, but there was little real 
beauty in the voice. There were many other 
candidates, but none who really fulfilled the 
exacting requirements of these parts, and the 
scarcity of Wagnerian tenors has been the 
most disquieting symptom of modern German 
singing. 

Few great singers have come from France 
in the 20th century, and French singing has 
been too often characterized by a nasality and 
thinness of tone, due perhaps to over-concen¬ 
tration on “ singing in the mask ” and “ for¬ 
ward tone”, and sometimes wrongly attri¬ 
buted to the language. The Belgian tenor 
Fernand Ansseau showed that French could 
be sung in a bel canto style, just as it was m an 
earlier age by Plan^on or Faurc, and in the 
1930s Germaine Lubin, a dramatic soprano, 
sang with real beauty not only in the French 
repertory but as Isolde and Kundry. m 
general the French have probably excelled as 
interpreters of songs, particularly of their o»n 
Faur* and Debussy, rather than in opera. «n 
names of Claire Croiza, Jane Bathori an 
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Pierre Bemac, for example, are memorable. 

Until comparatively recently operatic enter¬ 
prise in Britain has been too intermittent 
and precarious to produce more than a few 
opera singers capable of holding their own 
with their continental colleagues. Among 
the few should be mentioned Agnes Nicholls, 
with a voice of great purity and a fine tech¬ 
nique, for whom Parry wrote the soprano 
parts in his choral works, who sang in the 
first production of * The Ring * under Richter 
1 n 1908 and in many of Beecham's productions ; 
Kirkby Lunn, a fine mezzo, who sang leading 
parts m America; the Irish John McCor¬ 
mack ; Walter Hyde, a fine tenor, who also 
appeared in the Richter ‘Ring’; Robert 
Radford, a grand bass; Florence Easton, a 
dramatic soprano with a large repertory, 
whose career was made almost entirely in the 
opera houses of the Continent and America; 
Maggie Tcyte, an exquisite Mflisande ; 
Mary Jarred, a contralto who sang at the 
Hamburg Municipal Opera in 1929-32; 
Meddle Nash, a first-rate lyric tenor whose 
name will always be associated with David in 
‘ Mcistersinger ’; Noel Eadie, a very musical 
Constanze and Queen of the Night, who sang 
leading parts at Chicago, Glyndeboume and 
Covcnt Garden ; Eva Turner, who made her 
chief success in Italy and whose great voice 
with its somewhat hard edge made her an ideal 
I urandot. But oratorio and the concert-hall 
have been the main fields of activity for 
British singers. In the 19th century oratorio 
meant almost exclusively Handel and Mendels¬ 
sohn, but in the 20th century England has 
grown increasingly fond of Bach’s choral 
works, and a fine tradition of interpretation 
has grown up, particularly of the Passions. 
In general it seems as if religious music suits 
the English style of singing. A taste for the 
more intimate kind of vocal music has in- 
creased within the last fifty years, and has 
given scope to the talents of those who would 
have been outclassed in a previous age be- 
cause they had not great voices. Thus Harrv 
I lunket Greene, an Irish baritone with a 
voice that was never powerful, but who had 
musical and literary intelligence and an un¬ 
surpassed enunciation, made a career which 
would not have been possible in earlier years. 
Me has been followed by countless others, and 
although many recitalists have been mediocre, 
thinking to compensate for poor technique bv 

u n .? ng J ° ng P r °S ramm « of difficult songs in 
had a dozen languages, it must be admitted 
that British singers of recent years have 
shown far greater musical intelligence and 
enterprise than their 19th-century predeces¬ 
sors. I erhaps the last singer to make a great 

< a ™T h n finc ™ ce alone was the con- 
alto Clara Butt. The tendency recently has 
seemed to be to exalt musical intelligence at 


the expense of more purely vocal qualities. 
This may be counteracted by the firmer 
establishment of opera in England, since 
opera demands at least a broader vocal style. 
But it is too early to assess the effect on 
British singing of this new development. 

It is too early also to attempt any assess¬ 
ment of the state of singing in general since the 
second world war. and it would certainly be 
invidious to single out individual singers who 
have appeared for the first time in the last few 

Y™”- . m. s. (ii). 

Singing, it may be reasonably assumed, has 
held an important place as a social and 
artistic human activity ever since the earliest 
civilizations. It has been tersely defined as 
the art of expressing emotions and sentiments 
by using the voice as a musical instrument. 1 

The present classification of voices ; 


Soprano 


Mezzo-Soprano Contrslio 



is of comparatively recent origin. In the 13th 
and 14th centuries the lowest voice was the 
Uno,. approximating to the modern baritone: 
above u appeared the moUtus (a high tenor) 
and the /,;/./« (whence, perhaps, the word 
treble*. a voice which may be described as a 
high alto. If a fourth voice was used, it was 
called quattut tantus or quadruple x. Towards 
the end of the 15th century something nearer 
the present S.A.T.B. is to be seen in the 
tantus, alius , tenor and bassus of those days.* 
I he varying vocal characteristics and the 
predominance of certain voices in different 
countries are matters for interesting specula¬ 
tion. Though the ultimate answer probably 
lies in physiological analysis, it is plain that 
the phenomenon owes much to the peculiar 
quality and intonation of native speech as 
well as to the influence of particular musical 
institutions. For example, the male alto, 
which is characteristic of the English cathedral 
tradition *, and the countertenor, bear no 
similarity to the eastrali or evirali, nor are thev 
the freak voices that some have suggested. 

The history of the teaching of singing must 
inevitably be a matter of deduction rather 
than of direct evidence. Only in compara- 
tivcly recent times have singing-masters pub¬ 
lished their methods. But the nature of vocal 
music from, say, the 12th century onwards. 

i £ ■ ,0x,o,d ' «*■ 
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plainly shows that a high level of vocal tech¬ 
nique had been attained, even in quite early 
days. 

The pure fundamentals of voice-training 
arc substantially constant because the voice, 
unlike most other musical instruments, has 
not required any “ mechanical ” adjustments, 
extensions or alterations. The scope and 
direction of its technical skill is, in part, con¬ 
ditioned by the demands of the composer. 
Thus, the method of Zirydb (early 9th 
century), as set out by J. B. Trend in ‘ The 
Music of Spanish History would be difficult 
to “ date ” from the verbal context itself: 

As a teacher of singing he divided hi* instruction into 
three courses, rhythm, melody and ornamentation. The 
pupil had first to pass certain tests, one of which uas to 
sing a prolonged AH on all degrees of the scale. I hen 
he began by learning the words and the metre; he 
spoke the words while he beat time with the tambourine, 
marking the strong anil the weak accents and the pace 
of the different movements. 1 Then lie was taught the 
melody in its simplest form with no ornaments, anil only 
when he could sing it perfectly was he allowed to study 
the shakes, vocalises, scale-passages and appoggiaturas 
with which the master embellished the song, and the 
nuances lie introduced to give it expression and charm. 

Similarly, ihc difference between the “ single 
page of exercises ” which sufficed for Porpora 
to teach the famous Caffarelli, and the four 
volumes of Henry Wood's 4 Gentle Art of 
Singing’, comprising some 1500 exercises, is 
one of extent rather than of motive; while 
a comparison of Grechaninov's 4 £colc du 
chant' and, say, Nava's solfeggi and vocalises 
would reveal a difference in the musical 
approach, but not in the technical intention. 
Even modern scientific research in the subject 
has only tended to support, by rational ex¬ 
planation, the main traditions of the old 
singing-masters. 

The supremacy of the Italian singing-master 
from the 4th century down to the death of 
the younger Manuel, Garcia (1805-1906) will 
hardly be questioned. Whether the excellence 
of the Italian voice is due to language or to 
geography is of little moment; what is certain 
is that from its inception the Christian Church 
attached great importance to singing in its 
services and as early as Pope Sylvester (314-36) 
an official school of song was founded in Rome. 
Two hundred years later this had developed 
into the Schola Cantorum, with a nine-years 
course of study. The advent of Flemish 
singers and composers (the terms were synony¬ 
mous then) dates from the residence of the 
popes at Avignon (1309-77). 

By the time of Palestrina the vocal art had 
attained a high level of achievement and was 
in an ideal state to meet the new demands of 
opera and oratorio in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Moreover, the long tradition of 
the cantori a liuto, stretching back to the 
troubadours ; the remarkable songs with lute 

1 C/. Garcia's habit of making his pupils “ conduct ” 
during their singing-lessons. 


accompaniment by Luis Milan (c. 1500-61) 
and those of Dowland and his contemporaries 
arc all factors which take something of the 
newness out of Caccini’s solo songs with in¬ 
strumental accompaniment called ‘ Nuove 
musiche ’ (1600). Perhaps they were not as 
new as the title would have us assume. The 
vocal demands of the madrigalists, too, down 
to the scintillating 4 L’ Amfiparnaso ’ by 
Vecchi (1551-1605), are evidence that a 
fairly comprehensive singing technique was at 
hand for their performance. The art of bel 
canto may well have been bom before that 
magical musical date of 1600. 

Bontempi’s description of the scheme of 
studies at the papal singing-school about 1624 
gives some indication of the severity and high 
purpose of the training. One hour was spent 
on the messa di voce (lit. “ placing the voice ") 
by the practice of a controlled crescendo- 
diminuendo effect on long, sustained notes to¬ 
gether with the singing of intervals of special 
difficulty for the acquirement of richness of 
tone and a true attack. The second hour was 
given to the practice of the trill; the third to 
flexibility exercises and rapid roulades and, 
lastly, an hour was given to the “ cultivation 
of taste and expression ” — that is, in the 
vocal ornamentation which was expected of 
singers at that time.* All this, under the 
scrutiny of the teacher, had to be performed 
before a mirror in order to avoid any un¬ 
toward grimaces or facial distortions. In the 
afternoon the students went " through the 
Porta Angelica, not far from Monte Mario, 
in order to sing against the echo ”, thus 
enabling them to hear their own voices. To 
this was added the frequent experience of 
taking part in the great festival performances 
or listening to the famous singers of the day. 

The great operatic age from Monteverdi 
to Mozart marks the zenith of the art of 
singing. Within it was the great period of the 
evirati, when singers like Nicolini, Sencsino, 
Bcrnacchi, Caffarelli, Farinelli, Carcstim, 
Crescentini and Valcntini achieved inter¬ 
national renown, carrying their technical 
prowess far beyond the borders of their own 
country. Historians tend to concentrate 
more on the jealousies of prime donne than on 
their vocal skill. But, to name only the 
Handelian women singers, there is no denying 
the greatness of such as Bordoni, Cuzzoni, 
Strada, Merighi, Durastanti, Monticclh ano 
Marghenta de Ptpinc (the first Italian to sing 
publicly in English); while among Handel 
men, apart from the evirati , the tenor 110 
Fabri and the basses Boschi, Montagnana 
and Ricmschneider were outstanding. " 
teaching-skill of the age may be excmplihc 
by such as Pistocchi (1659-* 726), who founded 

• Singing-teachers in Paris in the time of Lully were 
known as maUrti du gift dc chant. 
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an important singing-school at Bologna; the 
famous Tosi (e. 1650-1730), whose book, 
' Opinioni de’ canton antichi e modemi . . 
published in 1723, had a tremendous vogue 1 ; 
the somewhat irascible Porpora (1687-1767), 
the teacher of Farinelli, Bcmacchi and 
Caffarelli, and generally recognized as the 
greatest of all singing-teachers, although he 
left no indication of his methods beyond some 
solfeggi and innumerable anecdotes; and 
Bacilly (1625-93), who was one of the first to 
write a book on voice-production. Published 
in 1668, his ' Remarques curieuses sur Part 
dc bien chanter ' went into four editions and 
deservedly so. His influence on the Lully 
opera in Paris was shared by Michel Lambert 
(1610-95), I-ully’s father-in-law. To these 
names must be added those of Johann Fried¬ 
rich Agricola (1720-74), a pupil ofj. S. Bach 
and husband of Molteni, one of the great 
singers at the Berlin Opera; and, of course, 
Hasse (1699-1783) and Johann Adam Hiller 
(1728-1804). 

The efflorescence of a high degree of techni¬ 
cal skill inevitably led singers to wild extrava¬ 
gances and excesses which were halted only 
by the operatic reforms of Gluck and Mozart. 
Herman Klein was certainly right in declaring 
that in the Mozartian opera is to be witnessed 
the apotheosis of btl eanto .' And, to name 
only some of the early Mozart singers, like 
the Webers, the VVendlings, RaafT, Schack, 
Hassi, Aguiari, Kelly and Laschi, there was 
still an abundance of vocal skill to fulfil some 
of the nobler ideals of the old singing-masters 
and give effect to the high artistic demands 
, ,hc lal . c f 18th-century opera. The glory of 
the rvirati had departed and mere ornamenta- 
non gave place to a more organized art of 

. a fca,urc ° { °P<ra down to the time 
of Bellini. 

The 19th1 century brought further challenges 
to singers in the rapid growth of the purely 
instrumental forms, the development of the 
J. and kindred forms of solo song and, 
hnally, the tremendous impact of the Wag¬ 
nerian music-drama. The supremacy of the 
Italian singer was being more and more dis- 

P ,T^.a ° Ugh ,hc I,alian s ' n ging-mastcr 
still held sway The Garcia dynasty stretches 
over the whole century and, with the great 
bamperti exercised a powerful influence on 
\ocal teaching. Among the great singers of 
1 he limes were artists of the calibre of Rubini, 
asta, lambunni, Malibran, the Crisis, 
Jenny Lind, I.ablachc, Alboni, Tietjens, 
Lucca, Tamagno, Nilsson, Patti. Santley, 
Hanlon. Calve, Nordica, Caruso, Melba and 
I etrazzim. 

The somewhat exacting demands of the 
' '"‘o E«!(fti»h by Galliard (| 72 a) and 

J' F Agricola. aDd - 
(Oxford ,;^ An E4 ” V ° n ,he *1 Caoio- 
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Wagnerian and the later Italian opera laid 
greater stress on tonal sonority and vocal 
histrionics; the heavier orchestration, too, 
was an added challenge. There are those 
who deem these important factors in the 
present decline in the vocal art. But the 
older singers were able to meet the demands. 
And so, too, were their successors like Tcrnina, 
Destmn, van Rooy, Schorr, Cavalirri, Amato, 
Scotti, Martinelli, Sainmarco, the de Rcszkcs 
and many others. 

Meanwhile, the Lieder tradition, with a 
splendid literature of song from Mozart to 
Strauss, greatly enhanced the lyrical aspect 
of singing and, from the great Vogl down to 
Lima Gerhardt. Lotte Lehmann, Frida 
Leider. Elisabeth Schumann, Gerhard Hiisch 
and others, there have been singers who owed 
their repute as much to this aspect of their 
art as they did to any operatic successes. 
Other countries added their quota to this 
renascence of solo song. In France the de¬ 
velopment of the typical milodie owed a great 
deal to the singing of Claire Croiza, Maggie 
leyte and Panzera. while Shaliapin and 
Mpms helped considerably in the swift recog- 
muon of the picturesque Russian song down 
to and including Rakhmaninov. The splendid 
renascence of English song which l>egan with 
I arrv won only a fitful interest among native 
singers and audiences (partly because of the 
greater claims of the oratorio tradition), but 
J||C work of John Coa.r,. Gcrvase Elww and 
rlunket Greene in this direction should cer¬ 
tainly be mentioned. 

Among singing-teachers the traditional 
Italian methods were still strong. Fiori. 
Kandegger Gustave Garcia. Visetti. Deacon. 
Lunn and \\ illiam Shakespeare may be cited 
as a representative list.' The invention of the 
laryngoscope by Manuel Garcia the younger 
in 1855 was. perhaps, the beginning of purely 
scientific interest in the subject of voice- 
tram,ng. The result has been a mixed 
blessing. I he researches of M. Pj|, an in 
1887 (much praised by Saint-Saens) may 
have led to the vogue of - sinus tone ”, a 
somewhat eccentric idea explained in E. G 

()n"!h S ^ k ' u SC !f n ? and SinRin S ’ ('900). 

\t 11 ?! hc [ “ and> ‘ hcrc ,s surcr Pound in 
MorcU Mackenzie s Hygiene of the Vocal 

Organs (1886) and its rejoinder, Behnke s 
Physician and Voice Trainer’, which ap¬ 
peared in the same year. Behnkc also col- 
Ia Ik, rated with the surgeon Lennox Browne 
m Voice, Song and Speech ’ (,887). Since 
then innumerable physiological studies have 
appeared, the best of which are nearly always 
the result of collaboration between singing- 
teacher and physiologist, as. for example, 
rhe Control of the Breath ’ by Dodds .and 
LickJev. Another line of research, begun by 

’ Of icacher* in Britain only. 
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Professor Robert Willis of Cambridge in 1828, 
led to the “ resonator-scale ” method with 
which the names of Dr. W. A. Aiken and Sir 
Richard Paget arc usually associated. 

More recently there has been a certain 
reaction against this purely physiological 
approach. To cite only four typical examples, 
F. C. Ficld-Hyde, in 4 The Art and Science of 
Voice Training’ (1950), is more concerned 
with careful diagnosis than with scientific 
dogma. Louis Bachncr’s ideas (e.g . 4 Dynamic 
Singing' (U.S.A., 1944; Great Britain, 1947]) 
are essentially psychological. On the other 
hand, there is something of the philosopher 
in all \V. S. Drew’s books and essays on the 
subject; and in 4 Singing Learned from Speech ’ 
by Bairstow and Plunket Greene the main 
emphasis is on the poetic and interpretative 
approach. 

This is not the place to decide or even 
discuss the many controversies which have 
gathered about the art. In some ways they 
arc less acute and unyielding than they were. 
Manifestly, the art of singing will be advanced 
considerably when there is a balanced accept¬ 
ance of the best ideas in every school of thought. 
Too much preoccupation with the mere 
mechanics of voice-production will tend to 
produce vocalists and not singers. The 
singer needs the imaginative skill of interpreta¬ 
tive analysis as well as the artistic integrity of 
true musicianship; and these arc qualities 
he is not likely to find in Harley Street. It is 
equally essential that vocal technique should 
be thorough and complete. Interpretative 
ability without the vocal equipment to make 
it eloquent is fruitless. 

Despite the dictum of George Bernard 
Shaw, there arc few who will deny the present 
inferiority in the art of singing. The singer’s 
voice dies with him, and memories of the great 
singers of the past may be either nostalgic or 
non-existent; it is doubtful whether they are 
ever quite accurate. What is certain is that 
there arc fewer singers to-day who can satis¬ 
factorily fulfil the exacting demands of the 
W'agncrian or later Verdi parts; or those of, 
say, the 19th-century Liedtr composers. The 
incidence of two world wars must be accounted 
a major factor. The thinning of the ranks of 
artistic promise was severe enough. More 
far-reaching was the disturbed equilibrium 
and broken continuity of old-established 
musical traditions. Furthermore, the tempo 
and, indeed, the economics of the present age 
have tended to curtail the period of the 
singer's training and apprenticeship. So 
many arc exposed too soon to the rigours and 
criticism of sustained public performance. 
Whether the rekindling of interest in opera 
now evident in Britain will produce a race of 
fine native singers remains to be seen. It 
must be conceded, however, that, so far, the 


general standard of visiting operatic celebrities 
falls below that of a former age. And opinions 
will differ as to whether the present upsurge 
of interest in instrumental music and ballet is 
a matter of cause or effect. Perhaps time 
itself will redress the balance and run back 
to fetch the age of gold. 

The future depends on singers, teachers, 
composers and public alike. The teaching of 
singing calls for broader concepts than the 
narrow eccentricities which tend to harass the 
art. It requires a deeper understanding of 
music than of anatomy. Tone, technique, 
style and interpretation are matters of per¬ 
ception and training far more than of physio¬ 
logy. Composers must beware of treating the 
voice merely as a musical instrument. Vocal 
music is a form of human eloquence and not 
an artistic abstraction. Singers have not 
always studied song as well as voice in recent 
years, nor have they carried the utter integrity 
of their technique even into the less popular 
aspects of their work, thus allowing an un¬ 
thinking public to be infected by the shortened 
vowels, split diphthongs and nasalized con¬ 
sonants which are characteristic of current 
popular manifestations of vocalism and are a 
denial of the sostenuto and legato which arc the 
very fundamentals of all forms of singing. 

s. N. 
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SINGING BIRDS. These were introduced 
about 1750. Mechanical birds in cages or 
snuff boxes turned and moved their wings 
and beaks, while imitating bird song more or 
less faithfully. The latter was produced by 
bellows blowing a small organ pipe with a 
sliding stopper. A cam arrangement moved 
the stopper in and out, so altering the pitch of 
the note, and another cam controlled the 
admission of air and so the duration of the 
note. Additional realism was given by pauses 
in the song, governed by a lever on the bellows 
which, when they were fully inflated, stopped 
all the mechanism until they were deflated by 
leakage, when it started again. 

a. h. (iv). 

SINGLE AND DOUBLE. See Doubll 
and Single. Regal. 

SINGLE RELISH. See Ornaments, (mj I 
C (iii); D (vii). . . 

SINGSPIEL. The German Singspiel (liter¬ 
ally “song-play”) corresponds closely to the 
French opera-comique and the English ballad 
opera : it is German vernacular opera, usuali> 
but not necessarily comic, and ' nc ’"‘''" g 
spoken dialogue. Many Singspiele indeed con- 
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tained so much dialogue as to be more 
accurately described as plays with musical 
interpolations. The above definition at any 
rate applies to the Singspiel of the later 18th 
century, but the term had begun to appear 
on libretto tide-pages before the end of the 
17th, and it is clear from the wide variety ol 
works so described that it was at first used as 
the German equivalent of dramma per musita, 
i.e. any opera, serious or comic, in the German 
language. Thus the one label covers for 
example a German translation of a Lully 
opera (without acknowledgment) into a 
" hochteutsches Singspiel ” (Stuttgart, 1698) 
and German versions of Handel operas (Ham¬ 
burg, various dates), in which it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that spoken dialogue was substituted 
for the original recitative; as well as original 
German works by Reiser, Mattheson and 
others on biblical, classical and comic subjects. 
In some of these original works Italian texts 
have been added to many of the arias, suggest¬ 
ing the kind of multilingual performances to 
which we arc still occasionally subjected. It 
may here be noted that even towards the end 
of the 18th century the Singspiel was not 
necessarily comic; thus we find * Die Liebe 
untcr den Handwerksleuten, ein lustiges 
Singspiel 1 (Dresden, 1770), but ‘ Achills 
zuernender Schatten, ein tragisches Singspiel 1 
(Leipzig, 1777), 1 Bellerofon, ein ernsthaftes 
Iserious) Singspiel 1 (Munich, 1785) and so on. 

Like the ballad opera and optra-eomique, the 
Singspiel owed its immense popularity in the 
middle and later 18th century to the ousting 
of serious native opera by the Italian or 
pseudo-Italian product; in all three countries 
vernacular opera refused to die, reappearing 
instead in a somewhat debased form which 
proved to have a very wide appeal. Nowa¬ 
days, apart from the occasional revival in 
Germany of such works as Dittersdorfs 
! l) ° k,or und Apotheker 1 or Schenk’s 1 Dorf- 
harbicr , the Singspiel has fallen into a well- 
merited oblivion; for the German operas o 
Mozart, Beethoven and Weber, though con¬ 
taining spoken dialogue, arc musically too 
highly organized to be considered typical. 

I he true Singspiel is neither better nor worse 
than its French or English contemporaries; 
but it proved able to absorb and profit bv 
foreign influences of all kinds, and thus, while 
itself remaining an appalling hotch-potch ol 
different styles, to provide a form in which 
the unifying genius of the three composers 
named above enabled them to create works 
of permanent value. 

It is not possible here to do more than 
touch very briefly on the origins of German 
vernacular opera; doubtless, as in other 
countries, they are to be found in the medieval 
mystery plays and Passion performances «, but 
* S, t Liturgical Music Drama. 
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in Germany another important factor was the 
" school drama ”, particularly associated with 
the Jesuits. From the 14th century at least, 
drama seems to have played an important 
part in German schools, and there are indica¬ 
tions that it frequently included both vocal 
and instrumental music. Moreover, the fact 
that the school choirmaster usually directed 
the performances indicates that music played 
a considerable part. This school 41 operatic " 
tradition persisted until well into the 18th 
century and evidently survived the Reforma¬ 
tion, since we find at least semi-dramatic 
musical performances being given in Leipzig 
schools in the time of Bach ; and it is interest! 
mg to note that at Dresden, Hamburg and 
Berlin in the time of Frederick the Great 
(| 74 °-S 6 ), and a, ‘o a * Weimar in the time 
°t Goethe, the opera choruses were composed 
of schoolboys. Later still, Weber at Dresden 
was using boys from the Kreuzschule in the 
.Per* chorus, owing to the shortage of female 
singers. 

Another ancestor of the Singspiel is the 
L or ,m P rov ised comedy, o. 

which the most famous early example was 
produced in about the year 1565 at the court 
of Munich, by the three composers Lassus, 
Iroiano and Gatu. In view of the Italian 
connections of all three, we may reasonably 
assume that this performance owed much to 
the (ommedia deir arte, showing the early incur- 

stage ° f IU ,an mMucnccs on ,hc German 

The foundation of the Singspiel proper, how- 
ever, seems to have been the English " jigg 11 1 • 
this term was used in the late 16th and the 
I7«h centuries to denote a comic song-and- 
dancr item used as a finale to a theatrical 
performance. The "jigg * was taken to 
Germany by English travelling companies. 

WCrc P° PU f r ‘ h . Crc a ‘ ,his P cri “ d ’ a ncl 

svhich incidentally, by reintroducing the 
faust legend, performed an even greater 
service to German and world literature. In 
the j.gg one popular melody might be used 
throughout by all the various characters, or a 
different one, up to as many as seven or eight, 
might be assigned to each. Prose dialogue 
was occasion ally in t c rsprrscd ; thus we see that 

- . J ‘? g L Pf ov,d< - d all the essential charactcr- 
istics of the Singspiel. 

The first direct impact of the new Florentine 
operas seems to have been felt in Germany in 
.627, when Pens * Dafne 1 in a German adapta¬ 
tion by Schutz was performed at Torgau in 
Saxony on the occasion of a royal wedding 
Unfortunately the music is lost; but the 
interesting point is that the work was per- 
£f- CU, - nd no ‘ i" «hc original 
> £h VCry SOOn Gcrma " composcrsjikc 
those of other countries, so far from adapting 

* See J100. 
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Italian operas to their own language, were 
themselves to begin writing “grand” operas in 
the Italian language and style, to satisfy the 
tastes of the German courts, especially those o« 
Munich and Vienna. 

Apart from the crude efforts of the travelling 
companies referred to above, German opera 
was only to be heard in the free cities, such as 
Hamburg. There Reiser, though composing 
chicily in the Italian manner on mythological 
subjects, made an attempt to establish ver¬ 
nacular opera, and his 4 Stortebeckcr und 
Godge Michaclis ’ (1701) is one of the earliest 
German works on a popular subject. Tele¬ 
mann (1681-1767) also wrote German operas 
for Hamburg, e.g. 4 Adclheid und Calypso ’ 
(1727), 4 Aesopus bei Hofc ’ (1729) and 
4 Circe * (1734); these show the influence 
of Lully in the greater importance of the 
orchestra. 

As has already been stated, German ver¬ 
nacular opera seems throughout the 18th 
century to have been peculiarly susceptible 
to foreign influences; and although it may 
later have profited by them, it is probable 
that they at first hindered it from developing a 
definite character of its own. Even at Ham¬ 
burg, where two talented native composers 
were at work, some extraordinary hybrids 
appeared, beside which the modern musical 
comedy would have seemed a model of stylistic 
unity. Thus -in 1727 was produced 4 Der 
Bcschluss des Carncvals ’, in which Act I was 
provided by the French composer Campra 
(probably without his knowledge and pre¬ 
sumably in translation), Act II was entirely 
spoken, the librettist being Montfleury, and 
Act III was the work of Telemann! Small 
wonder that the public eventually ceased to 
support a stage that could harbour such 
monstrosities; in 1738 German opera at 
Hamburg came to an end. In most German 
cities organized native opera had already 
collapsed ; at Leipzig, for instance, which was 
presently to sec the triumphant rebirth of the 
Singspiel, the Opera had closed in 1720. The 
popular operatic tradition was represented 
only by the performances of itinerant 
companies, such as those of Mingotti and 
Locatelli, who kept up a fierce rivalry with 
various travelling drama companies. A more 
artistic treatment is to be found in the young 
Haydn's 4 Asmodcus dcr krumme Teufel * 
(Vienna, 1751) with a libretto by Bcrnardon 1 ; 
but unfortunately this proved to be a flash in 
the pan, owing to the departure from Vienna 
of both composer and librettist, in 1759 and 
1760 respectively. 

In northern Germany, however, a new 
influence had begun to be felt — that of the 
English ballad opera. From 1743 onwards 
successful German arrangements of Coffey’s 
1 Jojcph Johann Felix von Kurz, called Bemardon. 


4 The Devil to pay ' began to appear, e.g. 
* Der Teufel ist los ’ (Berlin, 1752, by Stand- 
fuss, libretto by Weisse) and its sequel 4 Der 
lustige Schuster ’ (Lubeck, 1759). In 1759-60 
Weisse visited Paris and in conjunction with 
Koch worked out a new pattern modelled on 
the famous French librettist Favart. Weisse 
and Koch settled at Leipzig, where Koch 
owned a theatre, and where in 1766 a new 
version of Coffey's opera, called 4 Die ver- 
wandelten Wciber ’, met with tremendous 
success. The music was the work of Johann 
Adam Hiller (1728-1804), Standfuss having 
died some years earlier; and Weisse and Hiller 
now began to produce a series of similar 
operas of their own. • 

Hiller is often referred to as 44 the father of 
the Singspiel he was well educated both 
musically and generally, and thoroughly 
grounded in the Italian tradition, having in 
his youth come under the influence of Graun 
at Dresden. At Leipzig, however, he found 
certain long-standing and typically German 
traditions, both musical and dramatic, which 
have a considerable bearing on his later treat¬ 
ment of the Singspiel, and which arc therefore 
worth examining in some detail. 

There had long been a vogue at Leipzig for 
congratulatory cantatas, such as Bach’s 4 Der 
zufricdengcstclltc Aeolus ’, in praise of the 
city. These were generally of an allegorical 
and mythological character, and, though 
performed without scenery, had a strong 
dramatic flavour, and were possibly regarded 
as in some sort a substitute for the Opera, 
which, as stated above, had closed in 1720. 
Occasional cantatas for weddings and similar 
functions were also fashionable; these were 
often distinctly lower in tone, e.g. (1698) 4 Ob 
es wol gethan scy, dass cin Jungeselle cine 
Witwc heyrathe 4 ( 4 Whether it is well for a 
bachelor to marry a widow ’), with words and 
music by Daniel Vetter, a local organist. 
This is a dialogue, consisting of a mixture 0 
recitatives and arias; the music is lost, but 
the libretto suggests a performance in costume. 
More definitely dramatic arc two works in 
praise of Leipzig written by Picandcr (who 
provided Bach with a Passion text) and sc 
to music by Comer for the latter’s College” 
musicum: 4 Die Leipzigcr Mcssc ’ ( * hc 

Leipzig Fair ’) and 4 Das angcnchme Leipzig 
( 4 Pleasant Leipzig ’). The words of both 
were published in 1734. « hc title-page bearing 
the significant description 44 dramlmja P 
musica There arc opening and closing 
choruses, the rest consisting of recitatives a 
arias, mainly in dialogue form. The « 
are very crude and much below the standard 
of those provided for the Bach Collegium 

musicum. . 

Finally, and of great importance in th 
history of the Singspiel, there was Speront , 
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a Leipzig student and lawyer whose real name 
was Johann Sigismund Scholzc (1705-50). 
He was also a writer of pastoral plays, which 
won the approval of Gottsched, the great 
literary dictator; but his chief claim to fame 
is his * Singende Muse an der Pleissc ' (the 
Plcissc being the river on which Leipzig 
stands), a collection of songs which appeared 
between 1736 and 1745, designed for use in the 
home or in students’ clubs, etc. This work 
had a great success, running into many 
editions and supplements; it marks the revival 
of the German Lied, which by the end of the 
17th century had fallen into decay. The 
sources and subjects of the songs are exceed- 
ingly varied: they deal with love, wine, the 
seasons, country life, hunting, fishing, the 
pleasures of bachelorhood, friendship, free¬ 
masonry, contentment, patience and fortitude 
in misfortune. The music is equally mixed : 
we find Italian can^oni, French minuets, 
German student songs, marches and street 
songs, and a large number of polonaises — 
Spcrontcs himself hailed from Silesia and was 
evidently well acquainted with Slav music, 
rhe * Singende Muse’ in fact provided an 
inexhaustible reservoir of ideas on which 
writers ol popular German opera were to 
draw freely for the best part of a century. 

A further and similar collection of Lieder 
was issued between .746 and .749 by Fritsch 
born 1727 and known to have been under 
Bach at St. Thomas's School in 1740: later, 
however, “ dismissus ante tempus ob impuri- 
tatem vitae ct negligcntiam literarum ”). In 
1749 he provided the music for * Der Fruhling, 
cm Singspiel von Spcrontcs*. Although 
called a Sings pie l, this is, like the two works by 
I icander mentioned above, nothing more nor 
less than a cantata in praise of Leipzig — 
with this difference, that the characters, though 
still given allegorical names, behave and speak 
hkc real people. Thus to some extent this 
work and another so-called Singspiel, ‘ Der 

Fritsrh ’ pro . b . ab,y . a,so b y Spcrontcs and 
’ pr ? v,dc “ hnk between Bach and 
Hiller — who, incidentally, was one of Bach's 
successors as cantor of St. Thomas. 

rhese, then, were the foundations on which 
Hiller had to build the new-style Singspiel at 
Leipzig His earlier works, such as ‘ Die 
vcrwandeltcn VVciber ’ (, 7 66) referred ,0 
above, show his Italian musical upbringing: 
but later he modelled his music more and 
more on French lines, giring up the da capo 
and reducing the amount of word-repetition 
and florid vocal writing. ‘ Die Jagd ’ (Wci- 

” a r» bbr '“° b y Weisse), which is 

perhaps his best Singspiel, relies mainly on 
oik-type songs, using strophic and dance 
forms but contains a few more serious numbers 
including an ana in sonata form, several en¬ 
sembles, storm music thematically linked with 
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a preceding duet, some short choruses and a 

•inal " vaudeville-rondo "—this last a typi¬ 
cally French device in which each charac ter 
in turn sings a verse and all join in the chorus. 

rhe great success of Weisse and Hiller at 
Leipzig naturally encouraged many imitators, 
among whom may be mentioned Stegmann 
at Dresden, Dieter and Zumsteeg at Stuttgart 

“ Offenbach, Neefc at Bonn, and 
Wolf and Schweitzer at Weimar. At Weimar, 
too, Goethe himself provided some Singspiel 
texts of which ’ Jcry und Bately ’ and ’ Erwin 
und LJ mi re • were set by J. F. Reichardt. 
Other librettists worthy of mention are Andr£, 
iSecfc and Got ter, all of whom took French 
models, while Lschcnburg, Meissner and Bock 
worked on Italian buffo lines. In Berlin 
U. Benda introduced accompanied recitative 
and melodrama, i.e. declamation either be- 
‘ WCCn ? r dur,n K P'cccs of music, into the 
Smgspul; his best-known work is * Ariadne ’ 
(text by Brandes, Gotha, 1775). The melo¬ 
drama, probably French in origin, was taken 
up by Mozart in his unfinished ’Zaidc* (177*. 
performed Frankfort o M., ,86b, and Neefe 
m his ' Adelheit von Veltheim ’ (1781); a 
famous later example of its use is of course in 
the wolf’s glen scene in Weber’s * Frcischutz ’. 

It was obviously useful in mock-magical 
scenes, popular in the Singspiel at least since 
Hafners Megara (,762) and probably 

earher. Benda seems also to have been respon¬ 
sible for the custom of introducingaslow section 
into the middle of the overture, thematically 
inked with the beginning of the first act: 
tr"? h /V Ho,zhaucr • (* 778 ), also in 
d f rf* • . J En,fuhr 1 un R (, 782 ) * and Diners- 
dorf s Doktor und Apotheker ’ (1786). 

Cosmopolitan Vienna relied largely on 
translations and arrangements from the 

french and Italian, with perhaps a slight 

Uurr Th< - Emperor 

Joseph II did his best to encourage German 
W 4 by jj* ,nd,ng expressly for it a new 
.National 1 heatre, which opened in 1778 

f'!! b Um,auf * ‘ Bcrgknappen *, a mixture of 
folksongs, florid anas and buffo scenes. The 
north German style, however, did not appeal 
o the Viennese, and it was found necessarv 

lurl 03 ' n n Com P° scrs wi ' h Italian leanings, 
such as Gassmann (‘Die Liebe unter den 
Handwerksleuten’, ,779) and Salieri (‘Der 
Rauchfangkehrer ’,1781). 

In 1776 Gluck’s ‘Rencontre imprevue ’ 

ST" 1 in Vienna in a German 

version. Die Pilgnmme von Mckka and it 
wa, probably the success of this that caused 
. fozart to look for a similar subject. The 

l > ibretm r h SlC ,f han n pr0vidcd him with a 
libretto based on Bretzner’s ‘ Captive ’, and 

device io 

the ‘ Magic Flute l rud.mcmary use of it in 
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in 1782 4 Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail ’ 
was produced at the Nationaltheater. The 
music is a mixture of Viennese styles, not 
always satisfactorily unified; but music and 
action arc closely interknit, despite some con¬ 
cessions to particular singers, to a degree 
never found in the works of Hiller and his 
imitators. There is much successful charac¬ 
terization, especially of Osmin, the comic 
bass. l’hc typical Mozart concerted finale 
docs not yet appear, but a big quartet at the 
end of Act II gives a foretaste of what is to 
come. In short, the Singspiel has now become 
an opera, instead of a play with incidental 
and frequently irrelevant music. There is a 
good deal of " Turkish music ” (bass drum, 
cymbals and triangle), an idea borrowed from 
Gluck, and, in place of the development, a 
quotation from the opening aria, but in the 
minor. The opera ends with a vaudeville , in 
which each character sings a verse to the same 
music, and all join in the chorus; this device 
was a feature of the Viennese Singspiel, which in 
turn owed it to the French optra-comique. The 
4 Entfuhrung ' was a great success and soon 
received performances in Prague, Munich, 
Salzburg and Berlin. 

Mozart’s next German opera was 4 Der 
Schauspicldirektor ’ (‘The Impresario'), 
composed as a short entertainment for the 
imperial court and performed in the orangery 
at Schonbrunn in 1786. It is a one-act farce 
of theatrical life and contains only four musical 
numbers, apart from the overture; but the 
humour and musical characterization show 
clearly what Mozart might have achieved in 
German opera at this period had he had the 
opportunity. 

4 The Magic Flute ' appeared in 1791. It is 
described on the title-page of the original 
libretto as a Singtpiel ; but though doubtless 
regarded as such by the librettist and producer 
(Schikancder), and although performed under 
Singspiet conditions at a suburban theatre, 
it far transcends the limits imposed by the 
modern use of the term by musical historians. 
Never before had a Sing spiel been written by 
a great composer at the height of his mature 
powers; moreover Mozart was working 
under a considerable emotional strain and on 
a subject (freemasonry) which had for him 
a peculiar appeal. It is in this work that 
German opera finally outgrew the Singspiel 
form; and its coming-of-age is apparent not 
so much in technical details as in the intensity 
of feeling which pervades the whole. Like 
Beethoven's 4 Fidelio ’, ’ The Magic Flute ’ is 
on too high an emotional plane to be classed 
in the Singspiel category. It is perhaps best 
described as the apotheosis of the Singspiel ; 
and it is significant that despite or perhaps 
because of its great success and countless 
imitators, Goethe among them, the gradual 


decline of the Singspiel set in soon after its 
appearance, which was so quickly followed 
by the death of its composer. 

This decline may be ascribed to various 
causes, of which the chief was the poor quality 
of the surviving composers, such as Wenzel 
Muller (1767-1835) and Johann Schenk 
(1753-1836). Muller wrote over 300 Sing- 
spiele, of which the best-known is 4 Die 
Schwcstem von Prag ’ (1794) ; the name of 
one of the others, 4 Die travestierte Zaubcr- 
flbte \ describes his work sufficiently. Schenk's 
best-known Singspiel is his 4 Dorf barbicr * 
(1796). It is fair to say that these composers 
were out for spectacular successes and mixed 
their ingredients accordingly; they lacked 
the single-mindedness of a Mozart, who could 
write for himself alone. In particular they 
lacked his gift for large-scale musical forms 
and musical characterization. A somewhat 
better composer was Josef Weigl (1766-1846); 
his ' Schweizerfamilie ’ has good orchestration 
and ensemble work, but it is scarcely a comic 
opera so much as a 44 lyric opera ”, ancestor 
of Weber's 4 Frcischutz ’ (1821) and Kreut- 
zer's 4 Nachtlager von Granada ’ (1834). 

Other reasons, no doubt, for this decline 
were the great popularity of Rossini's operas 
in Germany and the political upheavals of 
the Napoleonic era; but in any case the 
Singspiel was not well suited to the romantic 
aspirations of 19th-century Germany. Yet 
Mozart had shown how it could be trans¬ 
formed, and in so doing had laid the founda¬ 
tions for later German opera — for Beethoven, 
for Weber, and through them for Wagner. 

t. e. (ii). 
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SINIGAGLIA, Leone (b . Turin, 14 Aug. 
1868; d. Turin, 16 May 1944)- . . 

Italian composer. He studied at the Licco 
Vfusicale 44 G. Verdi ” of Turin under Oio* 
ranni Bolzoni from .889 «o 1894 and then 
vent to Vienna, where he remained until I 099 j 

ontinuing his studies of counterpoint ana 

omposition underMandyczewski. Dur g 
tay there he composed assiduously (works for 
iolin and pianoforte, songs and \«nmns 
Dr oboe and pianoforte) and was m close 
ouch with Brahms, Goldmark and Dvor.t , 
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the last of whom taught him orchestration and 
suggested his taking up the study of folk music. 

.After his return home Sinigaglia wrote the 
violin Concerto in A major. Op. 20, and soon 
alter this the D major string Quartet, Op. 27, 
the * Romanza * in A major, Op. 29, for violin 
and strings, and the 'Danze piemontesi', Op. 
3 1 , for orchestra, which were performed at 
Turin in 1903 under Toscanini's direction. 
This last work was his first attempt at grafting 
Piedmontese folksong on to symphonic compo¬ 
sition ; another essay of the same kind was the 
symphonic suite 4 Piemonte *, Op. 36, dating 
from 1910. (The 4 Rapsodia piemontese * for 
violin and orchestra, Op. 26,on the other hand, 
is not based on folk themes, as the title would 
seem to indicate.) In these works, as in 
others, such as the overture to Goldoni's 1 Lc 
barufle chiozzottc Op. 32, the Sonata for 
cello and pianoforte of 1923, that for violin 
and pianoforte of 1936, the symphonic poein 
' In memoria d’ un giovane artista * of 1928. 
etc., Sinigaglia is found to be rather too 
academically influenced by the great German 
and Czech composers of the late 19th centurv 
whose acquaintance and friendship he had en¬ 
joyed. The best of his production, for which 
his name is most favourably remembered, is 
his collection of* Vecchie canzoni popolari del 
Piemonte ’ for voice and pianoforte (6 books), in 
which he tastefully transcribed the tunes of his 
native region, in the spirit of a free interpreter 
rather than a faithful collector. m. <, 

SINK-A-PACE (from Fr. cinq pat ; also 
written Cinqucpace. Cinque-Pace, Cinqua- 
pace, Cinque Pass, Cinque Pas, Sinqua-pace. 
Sinque-pace, Zinck-Pass and Sincopas). A 
name by which the original galliard was 
known. Praetorius • says that a galliard has 
live steps and is therefore called a cinq pat. 
These five steps, or rather combinations of 
steps, are well described in Arbeau's ‘Orcheso- 
graphic’ (1588). In later times the galliard 
became so altered by the addition of new step, 
that the original form of the dance seems to 
have been distinguished by the name Cinq 
I as. It is frequently mentioned by the Eliza¬ 
bethan writers, well-known examples being 
the allusions in Shakespeare's 4 Much Ado 
about Nothing * (II, i), * Twelfth Night’ (I. 
iu), Mars ton’s ‘ Satiromastix ' (Act I) and Sir 
John Davies’s ‘ Orchestra * (stanza 67). The 
following less-known quotation is from the 
Histnomastix * (Part i) of Prynne (who was 
especially bitter against this dance): 

Ala !nH r ,| r ar r bu ‘ u W who , finde « h *' wav. 

... and .hove few what are they? Noi <lan<en, but 
mo. rnrr,: not lauehrr,. but weeper, ; wh.^e tune .« 
n music ke. for ,inne; *ho kno* 

no other C.inqua-pafe but this to Heaven to 
mourmriK all the .lav lone for their iniquities; to moumr 

inSS" ‘° ChaU " ,ik * fof — 
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The following example of a Cinqucpace is 
given by Wolfgang Caspar Printz, in his 
•Phryms Mitilenaeus, oder Satyrischcr Corn- 
ponist ’ (Dresden. 1696), as a specimen of 
" trichonum iambicum ” : 



* Syntacma mrnicum *, IU. ii. 24 . 


A longer example will be found in Dauney’s 
edition of the 17th-century Skene Manuscript 
(Edinburgh, 1838). w . b. s. 

Composers used the term Cinqucpace (and 
its derivatives) for certain brisk concluding 
movements of 16th-century court dances. It 
was always in 3-4 time, and the name was used 
for the galliard which followed the slow and 
stately pavan, and also for the tordion, the 
concluding movement of the bane danse , which 
also had five steps. 

A slight confusion arises in dictionaries of 
the day: in Florio’s of 1598, for instance, we 
read that the passamezzo was a kind of cinque- 
pace — though the passamezzo was usually a 
quick-step pavan and therefore in 2-4 time. 
However, here the important implication is 
one of tempo — that the cinqucpace was a 
quick measure, and it is possible that the passa¬ 
mezzo was not always associated with pavan 
rhythm. „ F A 

SINNITU (Instrument). See Babylonian 
Music. 

SINTlR. See Sant In. 

SIQUEIRA, Jose (b. Concci^ao, 24 June 

Brazilian conductor and composer. He 
was at first a pupil of his father, who was a 
bandmaster, and later on lie studied in Rio 
dc Janeiro. In 1940 lie was appointed con¬ 
ductor of the Brazilian Orchestra there, and 
he also conducts broadcast concerts. His 
works include a Symphony in D minor, over¬ 
tures, symphonic preludes and poems, pieces 
for string orchestra ; 4 Frcvo ’ for brass band : 

Elegia for cello and orchestra; a string 
Quartet, a Tno for violin, cello and piano¬ 
forte, a Sonata for violin and pianoforte: 
instrumental pieces; pianoforte music ; songs, 

sm JOHN IN LOVE (Opera)'' F J« 
Vauchan Williams. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLY.* The only 
one of the numerous old English dances which 
has retained a wide popularity until the present 
da>. It is probably a tune of north-country 

‘A C “ K * C . torr ?'lv. " Roccr of Covcrlv ” The 

is and Addi - 
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origin. Chappell (* Popular Music Vol. II) 
says lhat he possesses a manuscript version of 
it called ‘ Old Roger of Coverlay for evermore, 
a Lancashire Hornpipe and in ‘ The First 
and Second Division Violin * (in the B.M. 
Catalogue attributed to John Eccles and dated 
1705) another version of it is entitled ‘ Roger 
of Covcrly the true Chcisere way’. Moreover, 
the Calvcrley family, from one of whose an¬ 
cestors the tune is said to derive its name *, 
have been from time immemorial inhabitants 
of the Yorkshire village which bears their 
name. The editor of the Skene Manuscript, 
on the strength of a manuscript version dated 
1706, claims the tune as Scottish and says that 
it is well known north of the Tweed as 4 The 
Mailman comes on Monday ’. According to 
Rimbault * the earliest printed version of it 
occurs in Playford’s ' Division Violin ’ (1685). 
In 4 The Dancing Master ’ it is first found at 
page 167 of the 9th edition, published in 1695, 
where the tunc and directions for the dance 
arc given exactly as follows: 


Roger of Coverly. 

Longways for as many as will. 



The l. man so below the 3. wo. (woman) then round, 
and so below the 3. man into his own place ; then the 1 . 
wo. go below the 3. man. then round him, and so below 
the 3. wo. into her own place. The 1 . cu. (first couple] 
cross over below the 3 . cu. and take hands and turn 
round twice, then lead up through and cast off into 
the 3. cu. place. 

The Scots song * The Mailman comes on 
Monday ’ is not, as erroneously asserted by 
Chappell, by Allan Ramsay, although it is 
inserted in the first volume of his ' Tea-Table 
Miscellany ’ (1724). The English title is not 
so easily disposed of. 

4 The Spectator’ (1711, No. 2), speaks of 
Sir Roger dc Coverley as a gentleman of 
Worcestershire and says: 44 His great grand¬ 
father was the inventor of the famous country 
dance which is called after him ”. Fanciful 
as this is, it show's that the dance, at that time, 
was considered an old one. Another origin 
for the name of the tunc is based on a manu¬ 
script inscribed 44 For the violin, Patrick 
Gumming, his Book: Edinburgh, 1723 
At the end the name is repeated and the date 

1 See ’ Notes and Queries Vol. I, No. 33 , p. 3&8- 

* Ibid.. Vol. I. No. 8. 

1 Formerly in die possession of the writer of this 
article. 


1724 given. The tune stands as follows, 
although the Scottish scordatura is likely to 
puzzle the casual reader, since the first notes 
which appear as G, A, B, C sound A, B, C, D, 
and so on: 

The Maltman, or Roger the Cavalier. 



It is well known that the name “ Roger ” 
was bestowed upon the royalists during the 
Civil War, and it is suggested that "Coverly" 
is really a corruption of " Cavalier 

As the dance, later, was almost invariably 
used at the conclusion of a ball, it was fre¬ 
quently called 44 The Finishing Dance ”. 4 
According to an early correspondent of ‘Notes 
and Queries ’ the tunc was known in Virginia, 
U.S.A., as 4 My Aunt Margery ’. f- *• 

See alio Bridge (Frank, orch. piece on). 

Siraudin. Paul. Set Bizet f Malbrough \ lib.). 

SIRfcNE, LA. A group of Belgian com¬ 
posers founded by Jean Absil in 1936. 

SIRfeNE, LA (Opera). See Auber. 

SIRfcNE MUSICALE, Editions de la. A 
music-publishing firm in Paris. In 1920 the 
stock of the music publisher Paul Dupont, 
Rue du Bouloi (founded in 1894), publisher 
of the early 4 Nocturne ’ for pianoforte by- 
Debussy, Erlangcr’s * Aphrodite * and Florcnt 
Schmitt’s 4 Petitcs Musiques ’, passed into the 
hands of the Soci6t< La Sirtnc (29 Boulevard 
Maleshcrbes), who were responsible for me 
publication of Satie’s 4 Socrate Milhauds 
* Lc Bcruf sur le toil \ Poulenc s Bestiairc 
and chamber music by Honegger. In » 9 2 7 * 
voung musician, Michel Dillard, took over the 
direction of La Sirenc and published important 
works by Conrad Beck, Harsany., Martinu 
and Mihalovici. The business was transferred 
in 1930 to 8 bis Rue Polonceau, and since the 
has published the Quartets of Jean Cart 

• See Wilson'* * Companion to the. 

,8.6) and Chappell 1 * 1 Popular Mu*,c for the m 

figure. 
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and works by Dclannoy, Jaubert, Jean Fran- 
?aix, Tansman, Nabokov and others, m. p. 

SIRMEN (Syrmen), Maddalena (bom 
Lombardini) (b. Venice, ? 1735; d. ?). 

Italian violinist and composer, later singer. 
According to Blimey she received her musical 
education at the Venetian Conscrvatorio dei 
Mcndicanti, and ten or more years before 
Tartini’s death (1770) she was profiting by his 
tuition. At this time she probably lived at 
Padua, so as to be near her master, but in 1760 
she had apparently returned to Venice, where 
she received several letters from him, testifying 
to the keen interest he took in her career. 
The carefully written instructions as to bowing 
and fingering which he sent her in a letter 
dated Padua, 5 Mar. 1760', constitute a 
valuable treatise on the art of violin playing. 
Burney’s excellent English version appeared 
in 1779, with the original text and the transla¬ 
tion on opposite pages. It was printed in 
London 44 for R. Bremncr, opposite Somerset 
House in the Strand; by George Bigg, suc¬ 
cessor to Mr. Dryden Leach Although a 
copy of this work is now rarely met with, the 
substance of the pamphlet has been frequently 
quoted and reprinted in full in modern works 
on the violin. 

Between 1760 and 1768 Maddalena Lom- 
bardini toured in Italy, where she is said to 
have proved a worthy rival of Tartini’s greatest 
pupil, Nardini. During her travels the young 
I'iriuosa inet Ludovico Sirmen, violinist and 
conductor at the church of Santa Maria 
Maddalena at Bergamo. The acquaintance 
eventually ended in marriage and a visit to 
Paris, where the couple were heard at the 
Concert Spiritucl of Monday, 15 Aug. 1768. 
The ‘ Mercure dc France ’ speaks in glowing 
terms of M. and Mmc Sirmen’s execution of a 
double violin concerto of their own composi¬ 
tion. In 1771 Maddalena Sirmen went to 
London, where her debut took place at the 
King's Theatre on Thursday, 10 Jan. J. C. 
Bach’s oratorio 4 Gioas, re di Giuda ’, was the 
piice dr rtsistaner of the evening. Duport (jun.) 
played a cello solo after the first act, and in 
the second act, after the duetiino, there was a 
“ Concerto on the Violin by the celebrated 
Mrs. Lombardini Sirmen Her success was 
apparently instantaneous and was repeated 
on 16, 17, 23 and 24 Jan. During the 
following Feb. she played frequently at the 
highest-class concerts in London. On 15 
Feb. she performed a violin concerto between 
the first and second parts of Handel’s ‘Judas 
Maccabeus ’ at Covcnt Garden, and on 20 
rcb. between the first and second parts of 
* Messiah ’. Her benefit concert, under the 
direction of Bach and Abel, took place at 

’., Th . il lc,,er — « h c autograph of which H pr«crvcd 
\ emee — wa* iran*laied into German by J. A. Hiller 
and inserted in hi» * Lebembewrhreibungen beruhmier 
Mutikgclehrien *. 


Almack's on 15 Apr., Guadagni, Wrndling, 
Fischer and other celebrated artists of the day 
assisting her; but either for a whim or by 
request she abandoned for this occasion the 
instrument on which she excelled and, 
according to the advertisement in the 4 Public 
Advertiser’ of that date, played “A Concerto 
on the Harpsichord ”. In May her services 
as violinist were in constant requisition ; she 
rr pea ted her triumphs at the King’s Theatre, 
and. besides playing her violin concertos, 
contributed some violin obbligati to the songs 
of the principal vocalists. The 4 Public 
Advertiser ’ of 28 May 1771 announces 44 The 
celebrated Signora Sirmen on the violin, being 
her last performance this season ”. 

The following year she returned to Ixtndon 
and took up her abode in Half Moon Street, 
Piccadilly. Her services were more than ever 
sought after. She appeared at nearly all the 
lenten Oratorio Concerts at Covent Garden, 
playing violin concertos between the parts. 
On 26 Mar. 1772 she had another benefit 
concert and on 1 Apr. she introduced a new 
violin concerto by the eminent cellist Cirri 
after the second part of Handel's 4 Messiah ’. 
Her final appearance in England is so an¬ 
nounced in the 4 Public Advertiser* of to 
Apr. at the newly organized Concert Spirituel 
held in the same building. 

Apparently this was not only Maddalena 
Sirmen's last performance in England, but 
the end of her brilliant career as a violinist. 
Whether she was unable to sustain the high 
reputation she had achieved or drawn away 
from her original bent by the dazzling example 
of Gertrud Elisabeth Schmcling (afterwards 
Mara) can only be surmised. In any case she 
visited London again in 1772, and according 
to Burney her last visit was in the capacity of 
a singer, in which her success was question¬ 
able : 

In • Sofonijba * and ' The Cid * Madame Syrmen, the 
Kholar of Tartini who was justly admired for her 
polished and expressive manner of plavine «he violin, 
appeared at a tmeer ,n ihe second woman, bui havin? 
been firit «omin to lone upon her inurnment, the 
degraded herself by assuming a character in which, 
thousb not destitute of voice and taste, the laid no claim 
to superiority. 

After this unfortunate attempt the erstwhile 
distinguished violinist drifted to the Continent 
again, and in 1782 she was singing secondary 
parts at the Court Theatre in Dresden. In 
May 1785 she made her last recorded appear¬ 
ance as a violinist at a Concert Spiritucl in 
Paris, but without success, owing, according 
to the ‘ Mercure dc France ’, to the old- 
fashioned and wom-out music that she played. 
The fulfilment of the brilliant promise of her 
early career appears to have been arrested 
after her two brief seasons in London, and for 
this reason she is chiefly remembered, not so 
much as a violinist, but as the recipient of 
Tartini’s notable letter. 
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Maddalcna Sirmcn's compositions comprise 
the following: 

‘ Six Trios A deux violons et violoocelle oblige. (Euvre 
. o- PI emicr [«J * (Welcker & Gcnaud, London). 

Six Quartettes A deux violons, alto et basse ’ (Brtault, 
Pans, 1769; also Longman & Broderip. London). 
Written in collaboration with her husband. 

6 Ducts for 2 violins, dedicated to the Duke of Gloucester 

> (William Napier. London). 

6 Concertos for violin with accompaniment for oboe, 
2 horns & strings (Hummel. Amsterdam). 

•Six Sonates A deux violons* (Hummel. Amsterdam). 

In the Berlin State Lib. a copy of these Sonatas is 
. e "> beUi *hed with a portrait of the composer. 

Six Concertos adapted for the Harpsichord by Signor 
Giordani * (Longman & Broderip. London. 1789). 

J. A. Hiller mentions a Concerto published at Venice. 

O. R. & E. H.-A. 

Bibl.---Bouvbt. Charles, ‘Une Lecon de Giuseppe 
Tartim et une femme violiniste au XVIII* 
si*clc ’ (Paris, 1918). 

Scott. Marion M„ ‘ M.iddalena Lombardini, Madame 
Syrmen ’ (M. & L., XIV, 1933. p. 149). 

SIROE (Opera). See Metastasio. 

SIROLA, Bozidar (b . Zakanj, 20 Dec. 
1889). 

Yugoslav composer. He studied at Zagreb 
and in Vienna, where he took a doctor's 
degree. On his return home he was appointed 
director of the Musical Academy of Zagreb. 
His works include the operas ‘ A Story from 
Stanac ’ and ‘ The Wandering Scholar ’; a 
ballet, ‘ Shadows'; incidental music for 
plays ; an oratorio ; symphonic poem, * Not- 
turno ', a Suite and 2 overtures for orchestra ; 

2 string quartets, a pianoforte Quartet, a 
pianoforte Trio; songs, etc. e. b. 

SIRVENTE (Prov.). A Provencal form of 
troubadour song the words of which were in 
terza rima. 

SISTINE CHOIR (Ital. 11 Collegia dei Cap. 
pellani Cantori della Cappella Pontificia ). 1 A col¬ 
legiate body consisting of thirty-two choral 
chaplains, domiciled — though not in any 
special buildings of their own — in Rome, 
where for many centuries they have enjoyed 
the exclusive privilege of singing at all those 
solemn services and ecclesiastical functions 
in which the pope officiates in person. 

The genealogy of the papal choir may be 
traced back to a period of very remote 
antiquity. It is said—and the tradition is 
worthy of credit — that a school for the educa¬ 
tion of choristers was founded in Rome early 
in the 4th century by St. Sylvester, whose 
pontificate lasted from 314 to 335. That St. 
Hilarius (461-68) established one, not much 
more than a century later, is certain. These 
institutions, after the lapse of another hundred 
years, were supplemented by new ones on 
a larger scale. On the destruction of the 
monastery of Monte Cassino by the Lombards, 
in the year 580, the Benedictine fathers fled to 
Rome and, under the protection of Pope 
Pclagius II (577-90), established themselves 

1 The popular name of the papal choir it derived from 
the Cappella Sistina (Lat. Sixtinal. built bv Pope 
Sixtus IV (1471-84). 


in a new home near the Lateran basilica, 
where they opened schools for the preparation 
of candidates for holy orders. St. Gregory the 
Great (590-604) took advantage of this cir¬ 
cumstance while working out his system of 
reform and turned the seminaries to account 
as schools of singing.* Under his care they 
prospered exceedingly and in process of time 
attained proportions which enabled him to 
supply the various basilicas with singers, who 
assembled on the greater festivals and attended 
the pope wherever he officiated. And thus 
arose the practice to which the Church was 
eventually indebted for the magnificent ser¬ 
vices of the Sistine Chapel. 

These early scholae cantorum — sometimes 
called orphanotropia, in allusion to the number 
of fatherless children which they sheltered — 
were governed by an ecclesiastic of high rank, 
called the Primicerius, who, assisted by a 
Secundicerius destined afterwards to succeed 
him in his office, exercised absolute control 
over the youths and children committed to 
his care. Boys were admitted into the pre¬ 
paratory school ( Parvisium) at a very early 
age, and if of gentle birth they became at the 
same time members of the papal household, 
holding a status like that of the pages at 
a secular court. After passing through the 
necessary preparation the choristers were per¬ 
mitted to take part in the most solemn services 
of the Church ; and when their voices changed 
they were cither prepared for the priesthood 
or provided for as Cubicularii. The older 
members of the scholae werecallcd sub-deacons; 
but the title was only an honorary one. By 
their help Rome was so liberally supplied 
with singers that on more than one occasion 
the pope was able to send out skilled in¬ 
structors for the purpose of encouraging the 
purest style of ecclesiastical singing in other 
countries 1 ; and, as we hear of no important 
modification of the system before the begin¬ 
ning of the 14th century, we are justified 
in believing that it fulfilled its purpose per¬ 
fectly. 

A great change, however, took place during 
the pontificate of Clement V (1305-14). "J 0 
in the year 1305 transferred the chair of bt. 
Peter to Avignon, leaving his Primicerius and 
Schola Cantorum behind him in Rome. loo 
much oppressed by political and ecclesiastiea 
troubles to devote his time to the regulation oi 
details, Clement naturally left the managemeni 


' Sre Soso School. . 

* For this purpose John the P^'crnl" 
eland durinc the primacy of Theodore. Arch 
Canterbury (660-^0). At the o( K,nt 

,0-68) Simeon, the of the Roman ^ho^. 

4 sent. in like manner, to France, but 
pe Paul I in 763. that he m.pht succeed to the ofhc^ 
die then lately deceased Prxmxutxus. Gcorgivu . ^ 

.ards the close of the same century tm> c elebrnl<» 
gen. Theodorui and Benedicts, "ere sent 
,drian I (772-95) to Charlemagne. 
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of his chapel to underlings, who suffered the 
music to degenerate to a very unsatisfactory 
level. His successor, John XXII (1316-34), 
issued in 1323 the well-known bull, * Docta 
sanctorum for the purpose of restraining his 
singers from corrupting the simplicity of plain- 
song, either by subjecting it to the laws of 
measured music or by overloading it with 
ornamentation. It is doubtful whether the 
provisions of this bull were fully carried out 
after the decease of its author, whose immedi¬ 
ate successor, Benedict XII (1334-42), was 
too fond of splendid ceremonial to raise any 
strong objection on the score of its elaborate¬ 
ness to the music sung by the twelve choral 
chaplains who officiated in his private chapel. 
Indeed, the management of the choir em¬ 
ployed by Benedict and his successors at 
Avignon differed altogether from that of the 
Roman Schola, which was still carried on 
under the Primiceriut. In Rome the choristers 
were taught on the old traditional system, 
almost from their infancy. At Avignon the 
most welcome recruits were French and 
Flemish singers who had already earned a 
brilliant reputation. Now, in those days the 
best singers were, for the most part, the best 
composers also: and in the Netherlands the 
art of composition was rapidly advancing to¬ 
wards a state of perfection elsewhere unknown. 
It followed, therefore, that the choir at Avi¬ 
gnon contained some of the greatest musicians 
in Europe and was indebted to them for 
faburdens and other polyphonic music scarcely 
ever heard at that period except in the Low 
Countries. 

In 1377 Pope Gregory XI (1370-78) re- 
turned to Rome and carried his choir with 
him. The contrast between the rival schools 
now became more apparent than ever; yet 
by some means they amalgamated completely. 

I he probability is that Gregory’ himself united 
them, forming the two choirs into one body, 
which was no longer called the Schola Can- 
torum. nor governed by a Primietrius, but was 
henceforth known as the Collegio dei Cappel- 
lani Cantori and placed under the command 
of an ecclesiastic who held the appointment 
for life and bore the title of “ Maestro della 
Cappella Pontificia The precise year in 
which this change took place cannot be ascer¬ 
tained. though it is certain that the new title 
was borne by Angelo. Abbot of Santa Maria 
de Rivaldis, in 1397 — twenty years after the 
return from Avignon. After this we hear of 
no other maestro till 1464, when the appoint¬ 
ment was conferred upon Niccola Fabri. 
governor of Rome, who held it for two vears. 

I rom 1469 onwards the list includes the names 
of fourteen ecclesiastics, of whom all except 
the last were bishops. The most celebrated 
of them was Genet of Carpentras, “ Vescovo 
»n partibus ” (1515-? , 52 6), and the last of the 


scries was Antonio Boccapaduli (1574-86). 
Pope Sixtus V (1585-90) issued on 1 Sept. 
1586 a bull (‘In suprema ’) by virtue of which 
he conferred upon the college the right of 
electing, from among their own body, an 
officer, to whom was committed the duty of 
governing the choir, for three, six or twelve 
months, or in perpetuity, according to the 
pleasure of the electors.' It was clear that 
the maestri so elected must necessarily be de¬ 
prived of many of the privileges enjoyed by 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries who had preceded 
them ; but, by way of compensation, they 
were invested with all those not inseparable 
from the status of a bishop; and these were 
still further increased by Pope Clement XIII 
in the Bull * Cum rrtinendi ’ of 31 Aug. 1762. 
It was ultimately arranged that the election 
should take place annually, and this custom 
has ever since been strictly observed. The 
first maestro so chosen was Giovanni Antonio 
Merlo, who served during the year 1587. 
Since his time the election has always been 
fixed for 28 Dec.; and for very many years it 
has been the invariable custom to rlcct the 
principal bass. 

The Flemish singers, having once obtained 
a recognized position in the choir, soon began 
to exercise an irresistible influence over it and, 
through it, over every other choir in Christen¬ 
dom. Among the first of whom we have any 
certain account was Dufay. 

'I he number of singers, which at Avignon 
had been limited to twelve, was in the 16th 
century- inereased to twenty-four and not very 
long afterwards raised to thirty-two, which 
figure still represents the normal strength of 
•h<* choir, though the assistance of additional 
rifiieni is sometimes permitted on extraordinary 
occasions. After the formal admission of the 
Nethrrlanders the compositions sung in the 
papal chapel were almost entirely supplied by 
the (appellant cantori themselves. The custom 
was. when any member of the college had 
produced a ma« or other great work, to have 
it roughly written out and rehearsed by the 
entire body of singers, who afterwards decided 
whether or not it was worthy of their accept¬ 
ance. If the votes were in its favour, the 
original autograph was placed in the hands of 
the scrittori — of whom four were usually kept 
in full employment — and by them copied, in 
stencilled notes large enough to be read by the 
entire choir at once, into huge partbooks *, 
formed of entire sheets of parchment, of which 
a large collection, richly illuminated and 
magnificently bound, is still preserved among 
the archives of the Sistinc Chapel, though a 
vast number were destroyed in the conflagra- 
’ Baini. I. 272. note 375 - 

Mendelsohn. in one of his Inter*, rives an amusine 
u«fnpuon of one offline enormous books, which he 
"*/'«»•« of Bairn, as he walked, in procession, 
up the nave of Si. Peter s. 
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tion which ensued on the invasion of Rome by 
Charles V in 1527. 

It was Pope Sixtus V who, at the time of his 
reform in the government of the choir, men¬ 
tioned above, conferred upon Palestrina 1 the 
title of Composer to the Pontifical Chapel. 
The office was renewed, after Palestrina’s 
death, in favour of Felice Ancrio, but was 
never conferred on any other member of the 
college. The most famous musicians who 
sang in the choir 1 after Palestrina were Gio¬ 
vanni Maria Nanini, admitted in 1577, Luca 
Marcnzio (1594), Ruggiero Giovanclli (1599) 
and Gregorio Allegri (1629-52). Adami also 
mentions Victoria, whose name, however, is 
not to be found in any official register. Among 
more modern maestri the three most notable 
were Tommaso Bai, who held the office in 
1714. the Cavalicrc Giuseppe Santarclli — 
Burney’s friend -- who entered the choir as an 
artificial soprano singer in 1749 and died in 
1790, and Baini, who was received into the 
college in 1795, became maestro in 1817 and 
died in 1844. By special favour of Pope 
Gregory XVI Baini retained his office for life. 

The two settings of the * Miserere ’ by Bai 
and Baini, which for many years past have 
been used alternately with that of Allegri, arc 
the only works added to the repertory of the 
chapel since Baini’s death. Indeed, neither 
the constitution nor the habits of the college 
have, since Palestrina, undergone any import¬ 
ant change — except, perhaps, in one particu¬ 
lar, to be mentioned presently; and hence it 
is that its performances arc so infinitely valu¬ 
able as traditional indices of the style of singing 
cultivated at the period which produced that 
master’s ' Missa Papac Marcclli the ‘ Im- 
properia ' and the 4 Lamentations \ 

The one point in which a change has taken 
place is the selection of voices. In early times, 
as we have already seen, the chapel was sup¬ 
plied with sopranos, and in all probability 
with contraltos also, by means of the orphano - 
tropia or scholar cantorum. That this plan was 
continued until quite late in the 16th century 
is sufficiently proved by the fact that, between 
1561 and 1571, Palestrina held the joint 
offices of maestro di cappella and maestro dei 
fanciulli di coro at the Church of Santa Maria 
Maggiorc, while between 1539 and 1553 the 
post of maestro de' pulti at the Cappella Giulia 
was successively filled by Arcadclt, Rubino, 
Basso, Ferrabosco and Roselli. During the 
latter half of the 16th century, however, these 
youthful treble voices were gradually sup¬ 
planted by a new kind of adult male soprano, 
called the soprano falsetto, imported, in the first 

1 .O'* the whole of Palestrina’* relation.* with the papal 
choir, which research had proved to be very different 
Irom those described by Baini. the principal authority 
for this article, ue the article Palestrina. 

A ca«alorue of the singers of the Cappella Pontificia 
was published in Riv. Mu*. It., 1907. 


instance, from Spain, in which country it was 
extensively cultivated by means of some 
peculiar system of training, the secret of which 
has never publicly transpired.* At the close 
of the 16th century Spanish sopranos were in 
very great request and were, indeed, preferred 
to all others until the year 1601, when a far 
more momentous change was introduced. 

During nearly the whole of the 17th and the 
greater part of the 18th centuries the theatres 
of Europe were supplied with adult male 
soprano and contralto voices, preserved by a 
process so barbarous that at one time it was 
forbidden in Italy on pain of death. 4 Never¬ 
theless the system prospered and enriched the 
stage with many of its most accomplished 
ornaments, such as Nicolini, Grimaldi, Sene- 
sino, Carcstini, Pacchierotti, Farinelli and 
others. It has been said that Farinelli’s won¬ 
derful voice was accidentally preserved, and 
the story may or may not be true ; in the 
case of operatic singers it was told so often 
that, while everybody accepted it, nobody 
believed it. In genuinely accidental cases no 
singer with a good voice has ever been refused 
admission into the pontifical choir ; but the 
transgression of the law, which was formerly 
punishable with death, now renders theofTendcr 
de facto excommunicate, and therefore effec¬ 
tually prevents his reception into the Collcgio. 

Italian choirmasters draw a careful distinc¬ 
tion between the different voices they employ. 
The voce bianca or naturale is by no means un¬ 
common, but produces only contralto singers, 
similar to the English countertenor of the 
17th century and the modern male alto. 
The true adult soprano, arte fatta (made by 
method *) is an excessively rare voice, pro¬ 
duced 44 rather in the head than in the chest 
or throat ” and lasting, generally, to extreme 
old age, to the astonishment of the uninitiated 
hearer, who cannot understand its co-existence 
with a long white beard. 6 The occurrence of 
such phenomena is, however, so exceptional, 
that Pope Pius IX founded the Scuola di San 
Salvatore, near St. Peter’s, for the express 
purpose of supplying the choirs of Rome with 
boys, subject to being discharged on the 
breaking of their voices. 

It remains only to say a few words con¬ 
cerning the style of singing practised by this 
matchless choir, and the lessons to be learned 
from it. For the last three centuries at least 
there have been preserved certain traditional 

» Nevertheless, this secret does not seem «® be » l ‘®| 
gether lost. A lady traveller in Spain and 
amusingly expressed her surprise, on discovering tnai 
certain high flute-like notes, which she believed to ha« 
been produced by some beautiful young girl, realf 
emanated from the throat of a burly individual ui th a 
huff blatk beard and whirkerr \ 

4 See Cast rato. 

* la. not by operation. ... 

4 In Adami da Bolsena's * Os*erv*»om (R°«J 
.711) "-ill be found numerous portraits °'W**£**° 
contraltos with long beards — many of them priests. 
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ornaments and forms of expression which are 
profound mysteries to the uninitiated. 1 For 
instance, the second and third Lamentations 
on the three last days in Holy Week are sung, 
as is generally supposed, by a high voice; but 
when that voice is too weak for the task it is 
assisted by another, which, even in the most 
difficult abbellimenti, keeps so exactly with it 
that the two voices arc invariably mistaken 
for one. Again, there has long been a tradi¬ 
tional way of making crescendi and diminuendi 
which has astonished even the most experi¬ 
enced choirmasters. The secret of this wonder¬ 
ful effect is that not only the amount of tone 
produced by each individual voice, but the 
actual number of voices employed, is gradually 
increased in the one case and diminished 
in the other. Such effects would no doubt 
be condemned by English choirmasters as 
' tricks ”, but they arc nothing of the kind : no 
means can be so condemned, with justice, pro¬ 
vided the effect they produce be artistic and 
legitimate. w. s. a., rev. 
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SISTRUM. An ancient Egyptian form of 
rattle used more especially in the worship of 
Isis. It consisted of a metal frame upon a 
handle ; through the sides of the frame loose 
metal bars were fitted. P. w. o 

Stt alto Babylonian Music. 

SITT, Hans (6. Prague, 21 Sept. 1850: d. 
Leipzig, 10 Mar. 1922). 

Austro-Bohcmian violinist. He was edu¬ 
cated at the Prague Conservatory as a violinist, 
held several posts as orchestral leader and as 
Kapellmeister and joined Brodsky’s quartet as 
viola player at Leipzig. He was a much- 
sought professor of the violin at the Leipzig 
Conscrvatoiy. He composed much instru¬ 
mental music and many songs, and is remem¬ 
bered chiefly for his valuable studies for the 
violin. it C c 

• „ EdUh *. HMd <*>"*>• Luca, (• 

Srl,U P \" B r' y > '""<»'«<>. Lutyens (2 son**), 

brarlc ( Gold Coait Custom* ’ A * Shadow of Cain’1 
T.ppell ('Weeping Babe’, choral work). Walton 

te e irr C,, ^ ,,0n c & n fhimb, r orch -; son**). 

Sitwell, Lewd*. See Bale (sonm). 

Sitwell, (Sir) Osbert. S,, Lutvens (chamber 
sKell "wk ( ‘ Be S hM c “ r *S. F ~« •• choral 

b.twell, Sachevcrell. See Berners (* Triumoh of 
25rj orch",! 0 - Larabf " ,C - * Rl ° Grande , pf.. 

SIUKONEN, Wilho (Julius) (b . Valkeala 
12 Sept- 1885; d. Helsingfors, 16 Apr. 1941). 
Finnish conductor, musicologist and com- 
1 Sf, Allfgri. Improperly. 


poser. He studied in Finland and the U.S.A., 
and took the Ph.D. degree. He published 
many books on musical education. a. r. 

SIVORI, (Ernesto) Camillo (b. Genoa, 
25 Oct. 1815; d. Genoa, 19 Feb. 1894). 

Italian violinist and composer. He began 
to learn the violin at the age of five, and con¬ 
tinued until about the year 1823, when Paga¬ 
nini met with him and was so much struck 
with his talent as not only to give him lessons, 
but to compose six sonatas and a Concertino 
for violin, guitar, viola and cello, which they 
were accustomed to play together, Paganini 
taking the guitar. This was sufficient to 
launch the lad into Paganini’s style. After a 
stay of six months in his native city, Paganini 
left for a tour in Germany in 1824, but before 
his departure he demonstrated the interest he 
took in young Sivori by desiring that he should 
accompany him on his travels.. Owing to the 
child’s tender years, however, his parent/ 
refused to abandon him to the care of the great 
violinist, who then recommended the elder 
Sivori to place his son with his own former 
master, Giacomo Costa, and for three years 
this teacher guided the child’s studies so 
adroitly that when Paganini returned to Genoa 
in 1827 he found him well equipped as a 
classical player. Though perfectly satisfied 
with his progress, he considered him lacking 
in virtuosity and suggested a change from 
Costa's scholastic method to the more volatile 
system of his intimate friend Dcllepiane. Again 
the boy’s progress was astonishing, and at 
length his father, conquering his objections to 
a musical career for his son, became desirous 
that he should make some public appearances 
outside his own country. 

Accordingly, accompanied by his master 
Dcllepiane, Camillo Sivori travelled first to 
Turin, where he played at a concert on 3 May 
'827. He next appeared at Susa on the 5th, 
Saint-Michel 6th, Chambery 7th, Lyons 16th, 
Paris 18th, and made his d*but in London on 
the 25th. Two days later he was again in 
Pans, where the Duchesse de Noailles, the 
Due de Bern and most of the dilettanti of the 
town interested themselves in him, as did 
Rossini, Cherubini, Baillot and other eminent 
musicians of the day. He gave a very success¬ 
ful concert in Paris on 4 Dec. In 1828 Sivori 
repeated his first triumphs in Paris and 
London. The autumn of the same year was 
spent by him in touring in the French pro¬ 
vinces After an absence of eighteen months 
he at length returned to Genoa in Jan. 1829 
and devoted himself earnestly to studying 
composition with Giovanni Serra, musical 
director at the Teatro Carlo Felice. 

Feb. 1834 found Sivori again in England 
making his d*but as a quartet player in the 
Queen’s Square Select Society meetings at 
Alsager’s house, and on 28 Mar. he played in 
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the first performance of Cherubini’s Requiem. 
He next traversed Italy, beginning with Flo¬ 
rence, in 1839; then, in 1841 and 1842 he 
visited Prague, Vienna, Leipzig, Berlin, 
Frankfort, Brussels, St. Petersburg and Mos¬ 
cow. On 29 Jan. 1843 he made his reappear¬ 
ance in Paris with a movement from a Con¬ 
certo in Eb major of his own. From Paris he 
went to London, where he made his first 
appearance at the Philharmonic in May, 
playing his Concerto in A major at the same 
concerts on 5 June 1843, ar *d repeating it on 
the 19th (Spohr was in London at the same 
time); returned in 1844, when Mendelssohn, 
Joachim, Halle, Piatti and Ernst were there 
also, and in 1845, when he took part in the 
famous performances of Beethoven’s quartets 
at Alsager’s house, played at the Musical 
Union on 24 June, etc. Tours in Great Britain 
and Ireland and in Holland followed, and in 
the ensuing year he gave concerts at Brussels, 
Li£ge, Antwerp, Ghent, etc. The season of 
1844 was again successfully occupied in 
London. In Aug. Sivori, in company with 
Dohler, Piatti, Henry Russell and Lablache, 
jun., made a tour of Great Britain. After 
playing at Hamburg he came to London again 
during the season of 1845. In 1846 he was 
again there ; on 27 June he played Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Concerto at a Philharmonic concert. 

He then left for America, where he re¬ 
mained till 1850, travelling from the northern 
States, by Mexico and Panama, to Valparaiso, 
Rio dc Janeiro, Buenos Aires and Montevideo, 
and narrowly escaping death by yellow fever. 
In 1850 he returned to Genoa and shortly 
after lost nearly all the money he had made in 
the new world by an imprudent speculation. 
In 1851 -52 he was again in Great Britain, 
playing with Berlioz as conductor and touring 
throughout the whole country. A tour in 
Scotland in 1853 was followed by one in Swit¬ 
zerland, where he broke his wrist in a carriage 
accident at Geneva. On 15 Dec. Sivori played 
at the Tcatro della Pergola, Florence, returning 
to Genoa in time for the opening of thcTeatro 
Apollonio. In 1854 he toured in France, and 
the following year he married the actress 
Ortensia Damain, after which he toured in 
Spain, where the queen made him knight of 
the Order of Carlos III. From Spain he went 
to Portugal, where the king made him knight 
of the Order of Christ the King, and in 
the spring of 1856 he made appearances in 
Belgium, Holland and Germany. In 1857 
Sivori toured in England with Piatti. In 1862 
he scored one more success in Paris in Paga¬ 
nini’s B minor Concerto. In 1864 he revisited 
London, and appeared at the Musical Union 
and elsewhere. In 1869 Sivori appeared at 
some of the Monday Popular Concerts in 
London, and in 1870 he toured in France. After 
a last appearance at a London Philharmonic 


concert in 1871 he returned to Genoa and 
there led a quiet life until his death. 

As a man he was always liked — “ little, 
good-tempered, warm-hearted, intelligent 
Camillo Sivori ” is the description of him by 
an English journalist. He was the only direct 
pupil of Paganini, and his playing was that 
of a virtuoso of the Paganini school, with a 
prodigious command of difficulties, especially 
of double-stopping, second only to his master. 
His tone was silvery and clear, but rather thin. 
His style —judged by a classical standard — 
was cold and affected, and had little real 
feeling. 

Sivori’s works include the following, all for 
violin, with orchestra or pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment (in some cases either at will): 
Concerto, Eb major. 

Concerto, A major. 

* Fanuitie-Emdc ’, Op. 10. 

* Tarantelle napolitaine Op. ta. 

Tempett Muiic (Milan, i860). 

Capriccio ‘ La Glnoiie '. 

* Fanumic-Caprice E ma. 

Fantasy * Fleurs de Naples 

* Souvenir de “ Norma 

* Carnaval de Chili.’ 

’ Carnaval dc Cuba.' 

' Carnaval amlricain.' 

’ Folic* espaenoles.' 

Variations on * Nel cor pits non mi sento ’. 

Variations on * Le Pirate *. 

Fantasy on airs from * La sonnambula '. 

Fantasy on airs from * I puritani '. 

Fantasv on * Zapateado \ 

Fantasy on airs from ' Lucia di Lammcrmo-r \ 

Fantasy on airs from * II trovatore ’. 

Fantasy on airs from ' Un hallo in maschcra . 

' Andante spianato.' 

‘ Deux Duos concertants ’ for vn. tt pf. 

’ Trois Romances sans paroles ’ for vn. & pf. 

Also a Duet for vn. and double bass, written 
Bottesini. 

o., adds. e. H.-A., abr. 

Bmt.—HraoN-ALtrs, F... 'Camillo Sivori ’(’The Violin 
Times \ London. Vol. I. No. 5. >894).. , 

Pirmtorrr.T. AoAlp. ' Camillo Sivori ’ (Paris, n.d.J. 

SIVRAI, Jules dc (Jane Jackson). Stt 

ROECKF.L (4). 

Siwerta. Si*rid. *r Koch <E..' Solslorcn ). 

SIX, LES. A group of six French com¬ 
posers, rather artificially assembled in Paris 
in 1917 under the leadership of Jean Cocteau, 
and to some extent under the musical influence 
of Satie, rather than by their own choice. 
Their aesthetic outlook and artistic aims were 
never identical: Honegger, for instance, never 
cared for Satie’s music, while Durey very soon 
withdrew into almost total inactivity. 
other four. Auric, Milhaud, Poulenc and 
Germaine Tailleferre, also developed different 
characteristics, though they subscribed to wh 
were more or less the same tendencies, i nc 
group was, however, closely linked by friend¬ 
ship, and its members studied each other 
interests as well as their own; also, to ales, 
degree, thoscof modern French music in genera- 
The chief performers attached to thegroupwe 
ihe singer Jane Ba.hori and the p.an.s Andrcr 
Vaurabourg, who became Honegger s wile- 
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SIXTH. See Intervals. 

SJOGREN, (Johan Guataf) Emil (b. 

Stockholm, 16 June 1853; d. Stockholm, t 
Mar. 1918). 

Swedish composer. He began by studying 
the pianoforte with Ludvig Ohlson in 1868- 
1870, after which he entered the Stockholm 
Conservatory, where his teachers were Hilda 
Thegerstrom for the pianoforte, G. Mankcll 
for the organ and H. Borens for harmony. 
During this period (1870-74), and later, he 
was an assistant in a musical-instrument ware¬ 
house, whose proprietor, I. Danmtrom. to¬ 
gether with Ohlson, provided funds for 
Sjogren’s studies in Berlin, where he worked 
with Kiel for composition and with Haupt for 
the organ in 1879-80, and for later extensive 
travels in Europe in 1884-85, during which he 
visited Vienna, Munich, Venice and Paris. 

Meanwhile Sjogren had begun to become 
known as a composer. His first publications 
were 4 Songs, Op. 1, and a Funeral March for 
pianoforte for the Dowager Queen Josephine 
in 1876. His ' Krotikon ' for pianoforte. Op. 
10, won the prize in a competition open to all 
Scandinavian composers in 1883. Starting 
out on his tour in 1884, he became acquainted 
with P. Lange-Muller in Copenhagen and 
travelled with him to Vienna, where he took 
lessons in instrumentation with H. T. O. 
Gradencr. During a long stay at Meran he 
also came under the influence of Lange-Mullrr 
himself, which was profound and lasting. In 
Paris in 1885 he became acquainted with the 
work of Cesar Franck and Saint-Saens. whose 
influence may also be traced in his own com¬ 
positions. 

Back in Stockholm, Sjogren became a teacher 
at Richard Andersson’s Music School in 1886. 
and in 1891 he was appointed organist at the 
Johanneskyrka there. In 1897 he married the 
pianist Berta Dahlman. 

As a composer Sjogren may be said to be 
Scandinavian in outlook rather than in style: 
his music has a mild and lyrical quality 
resembling Grieg’s, but that master's strongly 
national characteristics are absent. He wrote 
very little for orchestra or chorus and nothing 
at all for the stage, so far as his published work 
shows. Many of his pieces, however, were 
orchestrated by Tor Aulin and W. Sten- 
nainmar, and some of his songs were provided 
with orchestral accompaniments by later com¬ 
posers : E. Akcrberg, H. Rosenberg, A. Wile 
lund, E. Westbcrg and others. The following 
is a list of his principal works : 


CHORUS 

Mul'sA r* hr <lc,lit -f" on , of Sl - Johannwkyrka 1890). 
Jul Siuir for conir.ilio. chorus, pf. or organ 18911 

F “' ,m f ° r ’°'° VOK ~- ‘horus & o,^ 
ORCHESTRA 


1 Fcsuprl Qp. 2 8. 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 


19. Sc-uii No. 1. C; mi. (iKltti>. 
a«. Sonata No. a, E mi. 

S*. Sonata No. 3. G mi. 

47 - Sonata No. 4, H mi. 

61. Sonata No. 3. A mi. 11914). 

VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 

38. Sonata. A nu. (19*al. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO 
to. ' Trot ikon * (1881). 

14- 6 ' Novdlcttrt • i 1HA4). 

13 - ' Pk Vandrin* \ 6 .>ir*« (1884). 
ao. ' Staraningar *. 8 pice* (iB86>. 

— ' Pm turn anil Skclrhrt * <19001. 

3 V Sonata No. 1. E mi. (190a t. 

36. t I inpramplu* (1904), 

39. Prrludr and Fuyur. 

3 - N'a. A ina. (I 9 o 3 >. 

. rheme anil Variation* 11909). 

K a Scheni (19*1). 

7 N anatiom on l.indblad't * L'r tvemVa hiarlani 
diup* (1915). 

PIANOFORTE Di l i 
s. Festival Polonaise 118K1L 


ORGAN 

4 - Prelude and Fugue. 

4 t». ‘ l-e*endrr : religioM ttaninini 
key*) (19071. 

49. Ptrlude and Fugue. 


•4 l»*e< r\ m ..II 


SONGS 

(Nearly aoo mmi were written Iretween 1876 and 
1914. mans of whith are icrouped into ieu of Jyvii 1 
Uy Iand Bjomton.) 

1. 7 ' I annhautrr Song* * IMgrr Draihinaini). 

'* 7 ‘Spannh Sony* • (Geibel). 

9. (iontrabandieren " for hat*, 
ir. Sons* to word* by Jen* Peter Jacohtrn. 

*4- to word* by Guttaf Fruding. 

lo. } Sonr ‘ lo bv Li.Tal.Po. 

— 1 a Children'* Song* < 1909). 

(About ao *ej. in all. many other* to woid* bv 
Norwegian. French and 
t.ennan poet*: tiiaii* ol the tingle tone* have 
opu* number*.» 

i>. II.. rev. k. i>. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Aiiibbi ri. K.. ’ Sjorren* .alidade Unger * <• Rmter i 
Radio , 1948. No. 9), 

Baicksthou. A. * Lmil Sjogren. Heidcn.tam och Striml- 
P? nf .• , n T anledning av nigra nyfOrvirv nil 
,8 W,, ' kj (‘ Fataburen *. 1946. pp. 

Bbodi n. Nil*. * Forte* kning over F.mil Sjogren* tryckta 
kompo.it.oner (S.T.M 1919'. Abo ... German, 
Ser/euhm* der gcdruckien Kompoiilion E. 

. r S .> < y. fcm (Leiprig, 1019 ). 

F.mil Sjoeren: In Memoriam. Med bidrag jf Sigiid 
j.lmblad. Gunnar Norlen. \V. Peterson - Berger. 
Helena N.blom. Berta Sjogren o«h N. Soderblom ' 
'Stockholm. 1918'. 

SpM.BiN. Bi r» *. ‘ Om och med Emil Sjogren * c Mm. 

krevy .1031. No. 4). pp. 139-4;. 

SvrrmoN Svrs E.. ‘Emit Sjdgren* vokala lyrik • 

• S.T.M.. 19351 . 

SKALKOTAS, Nicos (A. Chalkis. Euboea, 
1904; d. Athens. 20 Sept. 1949). 

Greek composer. He began music lessons 
with his father, a flautist, who moved to 
Athens ,n 1906. At the age of nine he entered 
the Athens Conservatory-, studying principally 
the violin under T. Schultze. He also had 
lessons in harmony from Economidis. In 1920 
he received his violin diploma with a gold 
medal, and thanks to a scholarship he was 
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able lo go to Berlin (1921) to complete his 
studies. He first entered the High School for 
Music, studying with Willy Hess, and later 
the master class of Schoenberg at the 
Academy of Arts, studying composition with 
him for five years (1927-32). He also had 
lessons from Kurt Weill and Philipp Jamach. 
He remained in Germany for twelve years. 

Skalkotas was one of the most gifted com¬ 
posers of the younger generation of the Greek 
school. His first works were gready influenced 
by Schoenberg, but he succeeded in freeing 
himself and creating a personal style of his 
own. His principal contribution to Greek 
music are his 36 Greek Dances for orchestra, 
in which he showed considerable skill in 
orchestration; several of these Dances have 
been performed in many countries. All his 
works remain unpublished except four Dances 
issued by the French Institute of Athens 
(1948). 

The following are the principal composi¬ 
tions by Skalkotas: 

BALLETS 

* The Maiden and Dealh ’ (1938). 

•The Sea ' (1948). 

INCIDENTAL MUSIC 

* May’* Charms \ fairy play. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Concerto for wind insU. (1930). 

36 Creek Dances (1933-36)' 

a Suites (io 3 «> & 1943). 

Symphony for wind insts. (1947)' 

‘ Sinfonietta' (1948). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

Pf. Concerto No. 1 (1933). 

Vn. Concerto (1936). 

Pf. Concerto No. a (1938). 

Cello Concerto (1938). 

* Concertino ’ for a pfs. (1939). 

Concerto for vn., viola & orch. (1942). 

Concerto for a vn*. (1944). 

Pf. Concerto No. 3 (1948). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

4 String Quartets (1930, 193*. «937 & 1940). 

2 String Trios. 

Sonata for vn. & pf. (1936). 

4 Sonatinas for vn. & pf. (1929-30). 

Suite for cello (t pf. (1938). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

4 Suites (1941) and other works, inch 3a pieces. 


SONGS 

Cycle of 16 songs. 


SUcfRngtoo, (Sir) William. Ste Bishop ('Mysterious 
Bride incid. m.). 

Skelton, John. Srt Cornyshe (3-part songs). 
Howells (songs). Mellcrs (' Songs of the Quick and the 
Dead'; unaccomp. song). Parry (H.. song). Pen 
(friendship). Vaughan Williams (‘ Tudor Portraits 
choral work). Warlock (song). 

SKERJANC, Lucijan (Marija) (*. Graz, 
17 Dec. 1900). 

Yugoslav conductor, pianist and composer. 
He was born of Slovene parents and from 
1902 lived in Ljubljana. He studied music 
there and in Prague, Vienna, Basel and Paris; 


principal influences in composition were 
Joseph Marx in Vienna and Vincent d’Indy, 
with whom he finished his musical studies in 
Paris. He has occupied the posts of professor 
at the Music Academy at Ljubljana, conductor 
of the Orchestral Society there, and from 
1945 to 1947 he was rector of the Music 
Academy, an appointment from which he 
retired in order to devote himself entirely to 
composition. 

Skerjanc is a prolific composer: he has 
written incidental music (for Shakespeare and 
Molidre), symphonies, overtures, concertos, 
choral works, string quartets and other 
chamber music, a great number of pianoforte 
pieces and many songs. He has essayed 
almost every sphere of musical composition 
except that of opera ; his pianoforte Concerto 
has been introduced to British audiences, and 
it has had several performances in London 
and provincial cities. 

Skerjanc's style is of great interest. In 
attempting to trace its origin it is first worth 
noting that in painting Slovene artists antici¬ 
pated French impressionism by many years 
and that, since the early 19th century, Slovene 
culture has been cognizant of impressionist 
ideals and technique. Skerjanc appears to 
have had a natural tendency towards a form 
of musical impressionism, and the years spent 
in Paris when studying with d'Indy obviously 
strengthened and established this sympathy. 
Nevertheless, his works could not be mistaken 
for those of a French composer; there are 
certain undeniable Slovene traits such as a 
kind of romanticism which is essentially 
Slav, while in his harmonic idiom (at which 
he doubtless arrived independently) there is 
something akin to Skriabin. Moreover it 1* 
noteworthy that Skerjanc shows a consider¬ 
able mastery of the large symphonic forms, 
and one is aware of an absorption in construc¬ 
tional problems (rare in impressionist writers 
that possibly derives from his earlier classica 
training in Vienna. . 

Skerjanc is a thoroughly professional ana 
expert craftsman; he has a great command 
of orchestration and his scoring is lull 
resource and invention, but always eminent!) 
practical. His principal works include the 
following: , 

Several cantatas for solo voices, chorus and or«*es 

(including * Sonetni Venae \ to poems by the Slovene 

poet Presem. and * Union '). 

5 Symphonies. 

Concerto for Orchestra. 

Overtures. 

Works for stg. orch. 

Vn. Concerto. 

Pf. Concerto. 

' Allegro de concert' for cello & orch. 

5 String Quartets. 

Pf. Quintet. 

Pf. Trio. 

" Many'works f or solo pianoforte, violin pieces & 
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SKILTON, Charles Sanford (b . North¬ 
ampton, Mass., 16 Aug. 1868; d. Lawrence, 
Kansas, 12 Mar. 1941). 

American composer. He graduated from 
Yale University in 1889 and in 1891 went to 
Germany, where he studied music at the High 
School for Music in Berlin. His teachers, in 
America and abroad, included YVoldemar 
Bargicl, Otis Boise and Dudley Buck (compo¬ 
sition), and Harry Rowe Shelley (organ). He 
became Professor of Music at the University 
of Kansas in 1903. At Haskell Institute (the 
U.S. government school for Indians), which 
is not far from the University, he became 
acquainted with tribal melodies, and his en¬ 
thusiasm for Indian music determined the 
subjects and musical content of many of his 
compositions. These include * Two Indian 
Dances' for string quartet (1915); ‘Suite 
Primeval’ for orchestra (1920); the operas 
’ Kalopin* (1927), which was awarded the 
David Bispham Medal by the American 
Opera Association of Chicago, and * The Sun 
Bride’ (1930): and the oratorio ‘The 
Guardian Angel 1 (1925). He is the author of 
•Modern Symphonic Forms’ (Vol. XIV of 
* Fundamentals of Musical Art ’, 1926). 

N. B. 

SKINNER, James Scot* ( 6 . Banchory- 
Ternan, 5 Aug. 1H43; d. Aberdeen, 17 Mar. 
* 9 ^ 7 )- 

Scottish violinist, violoncellist, dancing- 
master and composer. He began his musical 
career at the age of seven as cello accompanist 
to his elder brother, Sandy, at local Aberdeen 
balls, and acted about two years later in a 
similar capacity to Peter Milne ( b . Kincardine 
O’Neil, 1824; d. Aberdeen. 1908), at that 
time the foremost melody-maker in the north 
of Scotland. In 1855 he joined Dr. Mark’s 
touring orchestra of “ Little Men orphans 
of the musical profession — and went to their 
training-school at Manchester, in which city 
his musical studies were eventually pursued 
under the direction of Charles Rougier, the 
French violinist. About six years later he 
returned to Aberdeen to study dancing, and 
he subsequently held dancing-classes through¬ 
out the north. But his fame as a solo violinist 
spread so rapidly that he decided to concen¬ 
trate on Scots compositions and the concert- 
hall, mingling in his innumerable programmes 
light classical virtuoso pieces with national airs 
of his own composition or arrangement. His 
engagements took him to almost every corner 
in Scotland, several times to London, once to 
Ireland, and even to the U.S.A. for eight 
months. 

He established contact with royally on 
three occasions — firstly as a member of 
Mark’s orchestra when in 1858 it gave a com¬ 
mand performance at Buckingham Palace; 
secondly in 1868, when he was teaching the 
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tenantry at Balmoral callisthenics and dan¬ 
cing; and later, in 1881, when hr forwarded 
to Queen Victoria a copy of one of his best 
pastorals, ‘ Our Highland Queen ’, litho¬ 
graphed on white satin. Almost all his major 
platform appearances were crowned with 
success, but to abide in riches and comfort 
was not to be his lot. Hr lacked business 
acumen and was unfortunate in his domestic 
relations; he spent almost £1000 on his publi¬ 
cations and later was obliged to forgo his 
copyrights at a financial loss. In his dec lining 
years he was granted a civil pension and sought 
the protection of his most intimatr friends. 
After more than seventy years of a life parked 
with adventure, in which he found it ex¬ 
pedient to change even his “ permanent ” 
address about twenty times, this undersized, 
somewhat arrogant musician, the composer of 
the popular ‘ Laird o’ Drurnblair ‘ Miller o’ 
Hirn ’ and * Lovat Scouts returned to Aber¬ 
deen, there to pass the long tw ilight of his days. 
Witty and well informed,endowed with a rich 
fund of anecdotes and stories for all tasters, he 
exercised his pen and bow well-nigh to the last. 

At his funeral the Aberdeen City Police 
Band led the procession, and one of Scotland’s 
greatest pipers, George S. Macl.ennan ( b . 
Edinburgh, 1884; d. Aberdeen, 1929), played 
' Lochaber no more * over the List resting- 
place of the " Strathspey King ". By public 
subscription a handsome memorial, unveiled 
by Sir Harry Lauder in 1931, was erected at 
his grave, bearing the first two bars of his most 
popular air, ‘ The Bonnie Lass o’ Bonaccord ’, 
and the inscription " The Greatest Violin Ex¬ 
ponent and Composer of Scottish National 
Music ". 

Skinner's earliest efforts were couched in a 
style affecting the modal structure and naive 
phrasing so evident in many of the tunes of 
the earlier writers, but he was soon to apply 
his relatively superior training to the widening 
of the message of the strathspey and the 
enlarging of the field of Scots composition. 
Dance strathspeys and reels, slow strathspeys 
and pastorals, hornpipes and quicksteps, 
marches and laments, songs with and songs 
without words, intricate variations on themes 
old and new — all flowed from his pen in an 
unending stream for more than half a century. 

At the same time, his dances arc markedly less 
original than the best of the Cows’, of w hose 
creative fiddling tradition he was virtually the 
last distinguished exponent. As a violinist he 
brought to bear on his native music a more 
advanced technique than that demanded by 
the works of the Gows. 

PUBLISHED WORKS WITH DATES 

Quadrilles and Lancers. Walues and Galops. Polkas and 
Schottisches. Scots Overtures, etc. — started in i860 
and published in sheet form — most of which were 
collected in ‘ Beauties of the Ballroom '. c. 1882. 
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‘ Twelve New Strathspeys and Reels \ t. 1865 ; ‘ Thirty 
New Strathspeys and Reels’, 1868 — and ed., 
1874. 

‘ Miller o’ Hirn Collection \ 1881 ; ‘ Elgin Collection % 
1884 ; * Logic Collection 1888. 

‘The Scottish Violinist', 1900; enlarged ed., 1904; 
partially revised ed., 1938. 

‘ The Harp and Claymore ’, 1904, edited by Gavin 
Greig. 

* Monikie Series', 1904-16; ‘Cairngorm Series', 

1922 ; * Bonaccord Series ’, 1923-24. 

Posthumous Series, begun in 1936. 

j. h. m., adds. m. l. 

Bibl.—M et, J. H.,' Flowers of Scottish Melody ', letter- 
press section (Edinburgh. 1935). 

‘ The People's Journal ’ (3 Feb.-21 Apr. 1923). 
Skipis, S. Ste Varvoglit (‘ St. Barbara', symph. 
prelude). 

Skjoldebrand, Anders Fredrik. Set Vogler (G. J.. 
‘ Herman af Unna ', incid. m.). 

SKLAVOS, George (b . Vraila, Rumania, 
20 Aug. 1888). 

Greek composer. He studied under A. 
Marsick at the Athens Conservatory, where 
in 1924 he was appointed professor of harmony, 
counterpoint and musical history. He has 
also been for some time director of the National 
Lyric Theatre. Sklavos is also well known 
for his musical-literary work, which includes 
contributions on musical subjects to the 
‘ Greek Encyclopedia ' and translations into 
Greek of H. Riemann’s ‘ History of Music ’ 
(• 933 ) a * well as the words of various operas, 
oratorios and songs. 

The following works by Sklavos arc the 
most important: 

OPERAS 

' LestcniUa', 1 act (1924). prod. Athem. National 
Lyric Theatre, Mar. 1947. 

‘ Kauiani ’, 4 acts (1929-36). 

‘ Lily at the Seashore ', 3 acts (1037-41). 

MUSICAL COMEDY 

‘ Niove ' (19*8). 

I NCI DEN I AL MUSIC 
‘ Kyra Plirossyni' by G. Aspreas (1920). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

* Arcadian Suite' (1922). 

* Cretan Fantasy ' (1922). 

Symph. poem ' The Eagle ' (1922). 

2 Idylls after Theocritus <1929'. 

‘ Marriage on a Greek Island ’ (1937). 

Also pianoforte pieces & songs. 

S. M. 

SKOCnA. A Czech dance in quick 2-4 
time in which phrases in three-bar periods arc 
a feature. Familiar examples of the artistic 
use of the skofnd are Nos. 5, 7 and 11 of 
Dvorak's * Slavonic Dances ’ for pianoforte 
duet. 

SKOLD, (Karl) Yngve (6. Vallby, Sodcr- 
manland, 29 Apr. 1899). 

Swedish composer. He studied pianoforte 
with Richard Andcrsson and theoretical 
subjects with Harald Fryklof in Stockholm in 
1915-18 and continued his studies of these 
subjects at the Brno Conservatory in 1920-22, 
where he gained a diploma in pianoforte play¬ 


ing and also studied conducting. From 1923 
to 1938 he was on the staff of the Swedish 
Film Industry Orchestra, and since 1938 he has 
been Librarian of the Association of Swedish 
Composers. His many compositions include: 

Gustav-AdolTs Cantata for 2 solo voices, chorus, stgi. 
& organ, Op. 32. 

‘ Sing till manniskan ’ for tenor, men's chorus & orch., 
Op. 43. 

Symphony No. 2, Op. 36 (1939)- 
Symphony No. 3 0949 ). 

* Sinfonia da chiesa ', Op. 38. 

Concert Overture, Op. 47. 

Symphonic poem ‘ Nijden Nischcrgurgjes vandring 

Op. 5 (1919). 

4 Suites, Opp. 30. 39 . 44 & 48. 

Concerto for vn. & orch.. Op. 40. 

Concerto for cello & orch., Op. 49. 

2 concertos for pf. & orch., Opp. 7 & 46. 
Concerto-Fantasy for pf. & orch., Op. 21. 

' Konzertstuck ’ for trumpet & orch., Op. 37. 

Suite for viola & orch., Op. 35. 

12 Songs with orch., Op. 43. 

Siring Quartet, Op. 28. 

Pf. Trio, Op. 2. 

Sonata for vn. & pf., Op. 10. 

Sonata for cello & pf., Op. 34. 

Sonatina for vn. & pf., Op. 23 and oilier chamber music. 
Sonata, Op. 1 ; Theme & Variations, Op. 6; 3 Ballades, 
Op. 8; Prelude & Fugue, Op. 20, and other pf. 
works. 

K. D. 

SKOLIE (Gcr., from Scand.). A word 
that occurs as a title among Schubert's songs, 
where there arc two examples, to words by 
Deinhardstcin and Mathisson, both of them 
drinking-songs. The word is derived from the 
Scandinavian drinking-pledge, skdl in Swedish 
and skoal in Danish and Norwegian. 
SKRAUP. See Skroup. 

SKRIABIN, Alexander Nikolayevltcb 

( b . Moscow, 6 Jan. 1872 ; d. Moscow, 27 Apr. 

* 9 « 5 >- „ • A 

Russian composer and pianist. He received 
his early training in the Cadet Corps, but 
afterwards abandoning the military career for 
music, entered the Moscow Conservator)', 
where he studied composition under Taneyev 
and pianoforte under Safonov and gained a 
gold medal in 1892. Having completed his 
studies, he won a considerable reputation both 
as pianist and composer in Paris, Brussels 
Amsterdam and elsewhere. He made several 
appearances in England, culminating in the 
visits of 1913 and 1914; 19*3 saw the double 
performance in one concert of his ' Prome¬ 
theus ' under Sir Henry Wood. In the early 
days, however, his works were of a very 
different nature from this: the influences o 
Chopin and Liszt were felt, and it is the 
“ diabolism ”, derived stylistically from the 
latter, which became more and more pro¬ 
nounced in his later creations. Akin to 
Chopin's were his preference for miniature 
forms and the perfect pianistic sense of ms 
writing. Skriabin was himself a gifted P' an ' s, j 
with an almost uncanny skill in novel peda 
effects. However, after a period 
a< professor of pianoforte at the M osco 
Conservatory, he concentrated almost 
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clusivcly on composition, though still playing 
his own works in every great musical centre 
in Europe. Many of his most important works 
were written abroad; and indeed it was in 
Brussels that he renewed the decisive contact 
with mystic-philosophic thought which had 
already, in Russia, led him into sympathy 
with such men as Merezhkovsky and the poet 
Viacheslav-Ivanov. This element became 
more and more the kernel of his music and of 
his whole life, though his style retained the 
technical elegance and finish of the early 
Chopincsque works. In 1914 blood poisoning 
appeared on his lip; the poison ebbed, but 
returned after a few months, and the composer 
died in Moscow, after a short illness, at the age 
of forty-four. 

To discuss Skriabin’s work is difficult at the 
present time, for very few have any detailed 
(or even general) knowledge of it. This is 
partly the fault of his own theosophical 
pseudo-philosophy, which led both to his 
extravagant vogue alter the first world war 
and his subsequent almost total neglect. 
Neither the indulgent mysticism of his ideas 
nor the harmonic richness of his style could 
have endeared him to the generation of the 
1930s. The time is now ripe, however, for a 
re-examination of his music; and sifting its 
merits from its defects should not be too hard 
a task. One point of interest — if not a merit 
— is that he was one of the few Russian com¬ 
posers to evince that intensely mystical vein so 
common in Russian literature. It may be 
argued, however, that his musical capacity 
was hardly equal to such a task, and that his 
most lasting creations were in the held of the 
miniature. Pianoforte sonatas, none of which 
last more than twenty minutes, constitute a 
bridge between the real miniatures and the 
live symphonies (or symphonic poems) for 
orchestra, blending the subtlety of the former 
with the latter’s breadth and “ otherworldly ” 
quality. 

His first works of importance are the Studies, 
Op. 8, Chopincsque yet strangely individual, 
especially the twelfth and last, in L) minor. 

I he 24 Preludes, Op. 11, arc another group 
of great charm. This phase continues roughlv 
up to Op. 30, where his new harmonic system 
was used more boldly and consistently; the 
f inal period of complete crystallization extends 
from about Op. 60 to Op. 74. Some of the 
best works of this middle period are the two 
Poems, Op. 32, the sets of Preludes, Opp. 33, 
44 and 48, the sets of Pieces, Opp. 51, 52, 56 
(with its visionary * Nuances ’), 57 and 59. the 
Studies, Op. 42, and the powerful ‘ Tragic 
Poem ’, Op. 34, and ‘ Satanic Poem ’, Op. 36. 
Scattered through every opus are perfectly 
spun miniatures, delicious workings-out of 
some novel harmonic, rhythmic or melodic 
idea. The ‘ Satanic Poem ’, by its title as by 


its style, paves the way to the later works, and 
especially to those from Op. 60 (the orchestral 
' Prometheus ’) onwards. The truly “ other¬ 
worldly ” ‘ Masques ’ and 1 filranget* ', Op. 
63, lead on, through the miniatures of Opp. 
67, 69 and 71, to the amazing ‘ Vers la 
flainmc ’, Op. 72, a continuous crescendo lor 
whose parallel one can only look to the open¬ 
ing of Wagner's * Rhcingold '. The final 
Dances, Op. 73, and Preludes, Op. 74, con¬ 
firm his typical moods of ecstasy and of 
strange, nervous and bitter languor. 

The nine sonatas constitute a group of 
unique importance in the pianoforte music of 
their period. The first four need not specially 
detain us (note, however, the delightful finale 
of No. 4, a delicate Presto in Skriabin’s typical 
swift, winged style). No. 5 (Op. 53), to which 
is prefixed a ** mystical ” motto summoning 
the release of unconscious forces, states with 
definition the composer's predominant, ecstatic 
mood. From here onwards the sonatas grow 
ever more ** mystical ” and pianistically 
original, producing that indefinable sense of 
existing on the edge of half-seen and magical 
realms which we find—with a very different 
temperament—in Busoni. Skriabin carried 
die " diabolic ” mood of Liszt into a more 
esoteric and personal vein. As a contrast to 
the almost extravert esetasy of the fifth Sonata, 
the sixth (Op. 62) is strangely and movingly 
remote; these qualities arc united in the 
tumultuous No. 7 (Op. 64), which is also the 
most difficult of all in pianoforte technique, 
with its mountains of chords and complexities 
of rhythm. The composer himself sub-titled it 
' The White Mass ', in contrast to the briefer 
and technically simpler No. 9 (Op. 68), * The 
Black Mass Between these comes the 
subtle, remote No. 8 (Op. 66). The ninth 
Sonata is one of Skriabin’s most success¬ 
ful creations; in it the nervous strangeness 
of mood, the technical subtlety, the diversities 
of rhythm and harmony and the seriousness of 
his “ ecstasy ” (whether " black '* or “ white ”) 
arc fused with perfect craftsmanship. The 
tenth Sonata (Op. 70) carries us still farther 
into a realm of what may be described as 
" nervous magic ”, in which richness, clarity 
and the enigmatic blend uniquely. 

Before the orchestral works arc discussed it 
is as well to stress his conscious sense of a 
mystical " mission ”: inspired by Wagner, 
whose whole mentality he was, however, to 
repudiate, Skriabin evolved the idea of a fresh 
synthesis of all the arts which was to culminate 
in a masterpiece, a * Mystery ' devoted to the 
religious spirit, in which the union of every 
art — including perfume (!) — was to end in 
the transformation of the world. In his last 
year he wrote the text for this work, for which 
in his view first Tibet and then England would 
have provided a suitable locale. It is this 
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pretcniiousncss both of word and of idea which 
— on the whole unfairly — damned his music 
for many who had hardly read the notes of his 
existing works. 

For the better expression of his ideology 
he devised a harmonic system based upon 
a “ synthetic ” chord (a thirteenth, minor 
seventh and augmented ninth) derived from 
the upper partials 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 — 
usually disposed in fourths : 



derived from : 



It will be seen that the structure of perfect 
fourths is modified in the three bottom notes. 
This chord he developed as the basis of all his 
later works, with a fanatical exactness equal 
to Schoenberg’s. The idea it represents per¬ 
vades all his orchestral works: according to 
his confidant, Sabaneiev, the first Symphony, 
Op. 26, in E major, is a hymn to art as 
religion; the third, the ' Divine Poem ’, Op. 
43, is the self-affirmation of personality and 
the soul; the ‘ Poem of Ecstasy ’, Op. 54, 
expresses the joy of creative activity. This 
score glows with a strange and unique sheen 
of colour, though the musical ideas are often 
too reminiscent of * Tristan Completely 
his own, however, is * Prometheus: Poem of 
Fire ’, where the mood of “ magic ” is pre¬ 
sented with a moving intensity. His notion of 
the reunion of the arts here makes a tentative 
advance with a “ keyboard of light ”, which 
however, proved a failure in practice, largely 
through the purely mechanical scheme where¬ 
by the light was made to " duplicate ” dully 
the chordal outline of the orchestral score. 
This mechanical quality proved Skriabin’s 
unimaginative incapacity for all subjects 
except music itself. 

What will be the ultimate judgment on this 
music no one can foresee with certainty. The 
last two orchestral works under Kussevitsky, 
and the pianoforte works in the hands of the 
British pianist Edward Mitchell, can prove 
surprisingly effective: Mitchell is indeed a 
disciple of the composer, and has played, 
superbly and from memory, Skriabin’s entire 
output. Discriminating criticism may place 
the best of his miniatures on a level with those 
of Debussy; and the unique type of “ nervous¬ 
ness ” in Skriabin’s music may appeal to our 
age, which has little to compare with his moods 
either of joyous esetasy or of languid contem¬ 
plation. What accounted for his immediate 


success was that he appeared in an age of 
transition and experiment which could not 
ignore his creation of new “ sonorities ” and of 
a multitude of subtle effects, both musical and 
pianistic. t. w. g. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
Op. 

34. ’ Reverie * (r. 1894). 

36. Symphony No. 1, E ma., with chorus (r. 1893). 

39. Symphony No. 3. C mi. (r. 1901). _ 

43. Symphony No. 3, ' The Divine Poem ’, C m«. 

of Ecstasy ' (1908). 

’ Prometheus: the Poem of Fire ’ with pf., organ, 
chorus (& colour keyboard) (1909-10). 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 
30 . Concerto, F g mi. (c. 1894). 

PIANOFORTE WORKS 

1. Waltz, F mi. 

а. 3 Pieces 

l. Study, CS mi. 
a. Prelude, B ma. 

J. Impromptu * la Mazur, C ma. 

3. 10 Mazurkas _ 

l. B mi. 6. CS mi. 

3. Fg mi. 7 . E mi. ( 

3. G mi. 8. B> mi. 

4. E ma. 9 - OS mi. 

3. DS mi. 10. E? mi. 

4. ' Allegro appassionato ’, E 9 mi. 

5. 3 Nocturnes 

l. VS mi. 
a. A ma. 

б. Sonata No. 1, F mi. (1892). 

7. a ’ Impromptus A la Mazur ’ 

3. VS mi. 

8. 1 a Studies 

1. CS ma. 7 - mi. 

a. Ff mi. 8- # ma. 

3. B mi. 9 - C# mi. 

4. B ma. «o. D> ma. 

- 11. B> mi. 

12. DS mi. 


9. 2 Pieces for the left band 
1. Prelude. CS mi. 
a. Nocturne, D> ma. 

10. a Impromptus 

1. TS mi. 
a. A ma. 

11. 34 Preludes 

I. C ma. 
a. A mi. 

3. G ma. 

4. Emi. 
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Op. 


9. F. ma. 

10. CJ mi. 

11. 

1 a 
'3 
‘4 

!2 


1 a. 

> 3 . 

14. 

« 3 . 

16. 

17 - 


17. A> ma 

18. F mi. 

19. to ma 
ao. C mi. 
21. It? ma 
aa. G mi. 
a 3 . F ma. 
a |. D mi. 


4. E mi. 

5. D ma. 

6. B mi. 


i: E, 

7. G mi. 


»7 


4". 


B ma. 

G g mi. 

G> ma. 

mi. 

Dj ma. 

... B? mi. 
a Impromptus 
1. Ff ma. 
a. B? mi. 

6 Preludes 

1. C ma. 
a. A mi. 

3. G ma. 
a Impromptus 
1. B ma. 
a. Ff mi. 

3 Preludes 

l. A ma. 
a. P'S mi. 

3. E ma. 

4. E ma. 

5. CS mi. 

5 Preludes 

1. B ma. 
a. G; mi. 

3. Co ma. 

4. Y.y mi. 

3. FS 111a. 

7 Preludes 

1. I) mi. 
a. E? ma. 

3. !>' ma. 

4. B> mi. 

Concert Allrvro, B> mi. 

Sonata No. a (Sonata-Fantasy), GS mi. (1891-07) 
Polonaise. B? mi. 

4 Preludes 

1. (iS mi. 
a. CS mi. 

3. B ma. 

4. B mi. 

Sonata No. 3, FS mi. (1897). 

9 Mazurkas 
1. F mi. 
a. C ma. 

3. E mi. 

4> E ma. 

3. CS mi. 
a Preludes 
1. G mi. 

a. B ma. 

Fantasy. B mi. 

Son.,u No. 4. FS ma. (1903). 

4 Preludes 

»• D) ma.-C ma. 
a. F mi. 

3- F.j ma. 

4- C ma. 
a Poems 

1. FS ma. 
a. D ma. 

4 Preludes 
1. E ma. 
a. FS tna. 

3- C ma. 

4- AS ma. 

Fratric Poem *, B? ma. 

3 Preludes 

1. D> ma. 
a. B? ma. 

3 . C ma. 

‘ Satanic Poem.* 

4 Preludes 

1. Bs mi. 
a. FS ma. 

3* B ma. 

4- G mi. 

Waltr, As ma. 

4 Preludes 
1. FS ma. 
a. D ma. 

3 . G ma. 

4- As ma. 

2 Mazurkas 

1. Ds ma. 

2. FS ma. 


Op. 

41. Poem. Do ma. 

4a. 8 Studies 

l. Dr ma. 

a. PS mi. ( 

3. Ff ma. 

4. FS ma. < 

44 - * Poem* (1907) 

1. C ma. 

2. C ma. 

43 - 3 P««a (1907) 

1. Allium Leaf. To ma. 
a. Poeme faritasque. G ma. 

3. Prelude. £9 rna. 

46. Scherzo. C ma. (1907) 

47 - * Quast-Valse *. F ma. (1907). 
48. 4 Preludes (.907) 
l. PS ma. 
a. C ma. 

49 - 3 P'«« (I 9 «» 7 ) 

1. Study. Ly rna. 
a. Prelude. F ma. 

3. Reverie. C ma. 

31 .* 4 Pieces (1907) 

1. I ragdite. Ly ma. 

2. Prelude. A mi. 

3. Pc 4 me aik. B rna. 

4. Danse lanipiidc, G ma. 

3a. 3 P*«« (1907) 

1. Poein, t: ma. 

a. Enigma. 1 

3. Pocme lancuidc. B ma. 

» Sonata No. 5. PS rna. (1908). 

• 4 Pieces 

1. Prelude. F. ma. 

a. Ironies, C rna. 

3. Nuarnes. 

4. Study. 

37 . a Pieces 

I. IMtir. 

a. Caret sc dantle. 

38 . • Album Leaf.’ 

39 * a Pieces 

l. PoCme. 


CS mi. 
D y rna. 
F mi. 
Ly ma. 


3. D> ma. 

4. G ma. 


6. FS ma. 

61. ’ Potme..Nocturne.* 

6r. Sonata No. 6. G ma. (191 i-ia). 

7. FS mi. 

63. a Poems 

8. B ma. 

l. Masques. 

9 - Ly mi. 

a. Ltrancei*. 

6 |. Sonata No. 7. PS ma. (** White Mass 
63. 3 Studies 

1. B> ma. 
a. CS ma. 

3 - G ma. 

66. Sonata No. 8. A ma. (1913). 

67. a Preludes 


(191G. 


I. Andante, 
a. Presto. 

68. Sonata No. 9. F ma. <" Black Mats "» (1013). 

69. a Poems 

1. Allerretto <w>. 
a. Allecrctto ‘6*8). 

70. Sonata No. to. C ma. (1913). 

71. a Poems 

1. Fantastique. 
a. En rtvant. 

7a. Poem • Vers la flamme \ 

73- a Dances 

1. Guirlandes. 

2. FI am met sombres. 

74- 3 Preludes 

1. Douloureux, dlchirant. 

2. Tr4t lent, contemplatif. 

3- Alice ro drammatico. 

4. Pent, vaeue. indccis. 

J. Fier. belliqueux. 

S<i sho Rimskv-Korsakov (collab. in chamber m.). 

SKROUP «, Frantisek Jan (A. Osicc nr. 
Pardubice, 3 June 1801 ; d. Rotterdam, 7 
Feb. 1862). 

1 There is no Op. 50. 

• The first piece not in any definite tonality, apart 
trom tip. 31 .No. I. which begins in one kev and ends 
in anoihrr. 

* No °P- » * Earlier spelling. Skraup. 
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SKROUP (J. N.) 


Czech conductor and composer. He was 
born into the family of a village schoolmaster, 
musician and composer, and his grandfather 
and several other relatives were also school¬ 
masters and musicians. Having received an 
education at a Hauptschule in Prague (1812- 
1814) and at the “ Gymnasium ” of Hradec 
Krdlove (1814-19), he studied philosophy 
(1819-21) and began to read law in Prague. 
In music he was trained at home from his 
early youth. During the years of his first stay 
in Prague he was a choirboy. At Hradec 
KrAlove he acquired a fundamental know¬ 
ledge in musical theory under the cathedral 
choirmaster F. Volkcrt, a good teacher and 
composer. Skroup’s approach to the Czech 
patriotic movement became decisive for the 
further development of his art and spirit. He 
joined a group of amateurs and professionals 
who tried to make more permanent a few 
early isolated attempts at organizing Czech 
opera performances at the Estates Theatre in 
Prague. His talent for singing and conducting 
soon made him one of the leading members of 
the circle. On 28 Dec. 1823 Weigl’s Singspitl 
' Die Schwcizcrfamilic ’ was produced in a 
Czech version by K. S. Machatek with enor¬ 
mous success. It was followed by Cherubini's 
' Water Carrier ’, Weber's ‘ Frcischutz M£- 
hul’s 'Joseph' in 1824; by Rossini’s 'll 
barbierc di Siviglia ’, Mozart's ‘ Don Gio¬ 
vanni ’, Rossini's ‘ Tancredi ’ and ' Otcllo ’, 
etc., in 1825, and at Candlemas 1826 Skroup’s 
own opera * DrAtcnik ' was produced. It was 
composed to an original libretto by Chmelen- 
sky and was the first of all Czech operas. The 
style of this memorable work is chiefly derived 
from French opita - comiqut and from the 
Viennese Singtpiel as represented by Wcigl 
and Winter, with very few Czech national 
elements about the music. In spite of its 
slight artistic value ‘ DrAtcnik ’ was received 
by the public with an enthusiasm surpassing 
anything the authors could have hoped for, 
and its vitality on the stage has maintained 
itself in Czech theatres to this day. 

After 4 Dr'itcnik * Skroup vainly tried to 
exercise his talent in collaboration with 
Chmclcnsky in two other Czech operas on 
more ambitious subjects. Very important, 
however, was to be his incidental music to 
the farce ‘ Fidlovacka ’, which contains the 
song “ Kdc domov muj ? ” (“ Where is my 
home ? ”), hailed by the audience from the 
first time of hearing it (1834) as a most touch¬ 
ing and ardent expression of patriotic feeling 
and adopted as the first part of the Czech 
national anthem by the liberated nation in 
1918. Skroup also composed incidental 
music for other plays, several songs, partsongs 
and melodramas to Czech words. Among 
his efforts on behalf of the national awakening 
his editorship (with Chmelcnsky’s assistance) 


of a large collection of Czech songs with piano¬ 
forte should also be mentioned : ‘ Vince zc 
zpcvu vlastenskych * (‘ The Garland of 

Patriotic Songs’) (5 vols., 1835-39, cont. 
1843-44). I* remains to add that he also 
wrote five operas and a good deal of vocal 
music to German words, besides church 
music, instrumental compositions of various 
kinds, etc. 

From 1827 to 1857 Skroup was chief con¬ 
ductor at the Prague Estates Theatre, in which 
post he did much for the raising of his country’s 
musical standards, particularly during the 
last years of that period, when he systematic¬ 
ally introduced Wagner's works (‘Tann- 
hauser 1854, ‘ Lohengrin ’ and ‘ The Flying 
Dutchman 1856). Because of a certain 
national indifference which later became 
apparent in his activity, as well as for several 
other reasons, both artistic and personal, he 
gradually lost his hold on Prague musical 
affairs. Having been discharged from the 
opera conductorship, he tried in vain to find 
another way of earning his living in Prague, 
and in i860 he was finally compelled to accept 
the post of conductor with a German opera 
company at Rotterdam. There he died in 
the second year of his engagement after a 
lingering illness and was buried in a pauper’s 
grave. 

The following arc Skroup's principal works: 

Opera * Dfjiemk' ('The Tinker’) (lit*, by J«**f 
Kr«*o*lav Chmelemky), 3 acU (1825); P”** 1 
Prague. 9 Feb. 1836. , „ . 

Opera * Oldlieh a Boiena ’ (Chmelemky). 3 act* (1827); 
prod. Prague, 14 Dec. 1828; German vemon 
(by F. V. Emit) 12 Feb. 1833. 

Opera • Libuiin itiatek 1 (’The Wedding of I.ibuua 
(Chmelemky). 3 act* (1833); only the jrd art 
prod. Prague, 6 Nov. 1835, definitive vemon 
(1840) 11 Apr. 1850. , * 

Opera • Drahomlra \ German lib. by V. A. Svoboda- 
Navaroviky. 3 art* (>1840); prod. Prague, 20 
Nov. 1848. . „ , t 

Opera * Der Meergeme ’ (J. K. Hickel). 3 act* <1851!. 

prod. Prague. 39 Nov. 1851. , 

Opera * Columbus * (Hickel). 3 *rt* (1855’ i P'™’ 
in a Czech version (by F. Pujman). Prague, 3 

Overture and incidental music to ’ Fidlovafka ’ (' Shoe¬ 
maker*' Fean ’). a farce by J. K. Tyl, 4 «t» (1834) • 
prod. Prague, 21 Dec. 1834- ^ . 
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SKROUP, Jan Nepomuk (b. 

Pardubice, 15 Nov. 1811 ; d. Prague, 

1892). ,. 

Czech composer, brother of the preceding. 
He entered upon a musical career in 183 as 
chorus master and coach at the Prague Ope > 
but from 1838 he became interested more 
particularly in church music and in 
he received the post of conductor at rag 
Cathedral. He composed a considcrab 
amount of masses and other church music, w* 
he became popular chiefly by some ol » 
numerous Czech songs and parangs. "' 
Czech opera * Svedov* v Praze ( Swedes 
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Prague*) was produced at the Prague Pro¬ 
visional Theatre on 22 Apr. 1867, without 
success. o. t. 

SKROWACZEWSKI, Stanislaw (b. 

Lw6w, 3 Oct. 1923). 

Polish conductor and composer. Hr 
studied at Lw6w and Cracow, and completed 
his studies in conducting under Bierdiajew in 
1946. He was conductor of the State Fil- 
harmonia at Wroclaw (1947-48) and in 1948 
was appointed conductor of the Filharmonia 
at Katowice. His compositions include a 
Prelude and Fugue, awarded the Szymanow¬ 
ski Prize in 1948, an overture, 2 symphonies, 
a Symphony for strings, 4 string quartets, 
chamber music, pianoforte pieces ami songs. 

C. R. H. 

SKUHERSKY, Frantiiek Zdenek ( b . 

Opodno, 31 July 1830; J. Ccsk* BudCjovicr, 
19 Aug. 1892). 

Czech teacher, theorist and conqioscr. He 
was trained as a medical student, but his in¬ 
clination towards music was so strong that he 
abandoned this career and studied musical 
theory under Kittl, director of the Prague 
Conservator)' and Pitsch, dirct tor of the Organ 
• s< l“*"l Fr«un 18;,j to 1865 Skuhcnk? was 
director of the Musical Union of Innsbruck, 
when he was appointed principal of the Organ 
School in Prague. Other posts came his way : 
that of court pianist to the Emperor Ferdinand 
and director of the court orchestra (1869). 
and lecturer in musical theory at the Czech 
University, Prague (1882-87). He made a 
journey to Rome and Rativbon in order to 
study old church music, especially the Gre¬ 
gorian. 1 lc was an hon. member of the Society 
for the Reform of Church Music in Bohemia 
(1884). 

As a teacher Skuhcrsky exercised a con¬ 
siderable influence in a progressive direction. 
His literary work, which must take precedence 
of his compositions, includes: * Theory of 
Musical Composition * (1880-84) I ‘ Musical 
Form * (1879); • Theory of Harmony *(1882); 

* Ihe Organ, its management and preserva¬ 
tion' (1883); * Theoretical and Practical 
< )rgan School ’. Among his compositions the 
most important arc ‘ Samo * (1834, not per¬ 
formed) ; ‘ Der Licbcsring (Innsbruck, 1861); 

‘ Vladimir, bohuv zvolcncc * (* Vladimir, 
God s chosen ’), libretto by H. Mostecky (after 
J- V. Frii), produced Prague, 27 Sept. 1863 as 
the first original Czech opera to be performed 
at the Provisional Theatre, exclusively reserved 
for Czech plays and operas ; ‘ Lora ’ (1868) ; 

Rector and General* (comic opera, 1873); 
symphonic poem, ‘May* (after K. H. 
Mac ha’s poem); three fugues for orchestra : 
pianoforte Trio, string Quartet and pianoforte 

k. n., adds. c. c. 

I SKYSCRAPERS (Ballet). See Carpenter 
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SLAB LINGER. See Salbinckr. 

SLADEN, Victoria (b. London, 24 May 
« 9 «o). 

English soprano singer. She was educated 
at St. Joseph’s Convent, Hendon, and studied 
music at the T.C.M. in London and in Berlin. 
She made her dlbut in 1942 at the Strand 
Theatre, London, singing Ciulirtta in ‘ d ales 
of Hoflmann *. In 1943 she joined the 
Sadler's Wells Opera for four years as principal 
soprano, and sang the parts of Felicia in 
Wolf-Ferrari’s * School for Fathers ’, Lauretta 
in Puccini's * Gianni Schicchi ’ and Marenka 
in Smetana’s * Bartered Bride ', besides ap¬ 
pearing in ’ Madam Butterfly *, * La Boheine ’, 

' II tabarro ', * Tosca ' and ' Cavallcria rusti- 
cana ’. From 1947 to 1948 she was engaged 
by the Govern Garden Company, singing 
Pamina in * The Magic Flute ', Octavian in 
' Rosenkavalier ’, Eva in ‘ The Nfastersingers ’ 
and Micacla in * Carmen ', and in 1949 she 
returned to Sadler's Wells, adding the parts of 
Amelia in * Simon Boccanegra ’ and Donna 
Anna in * Don Giovanni ’ to her repertory. In 
1943 she sang Marguerite in ‘ Faust ’ at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, and at Belfast, and 
her concert engagements include singing at 
the Promenade Concerts in 1946-49, perform¬ 
ances of ‘ Elijah ‘ and Verdi's Requiem with 
the Royal Choral Society, and the first per¬ 
formance in England of Frank Martin's ‘ Lc 
\ in herbe’. In 1947 she sang at the Leeds 
and Norwich Festivals. She broadcast in 
the first performance of Roberto Gerhard's 
' Fhc Duenna *, and other notable broadcasts 
include Isolde with Sir Thomas Bccchatn, 
Lisa in Tchaikovsky’s * Queen of Spades ’ and 
I osca . j,i # w t 

SUrfliovit, Andrej. Set Figul-Byiirf (‘ Detvan 
opera). 

Slater. Montagu. Stt Briuen f Peter Crimes', lib., 
j puppet plays ami duet). Peter Crimes (Britten. lib.). 
Stevens It.. 1 iborat ssork. I song). 

SLAVENSKI, Josip 1 b. Cakovcc, Croatia, 
1896). 

J ugoslav composer. I he son of a baker, 
he showed great musical talent at an early 
age and was sent to study in Budapest. 
Prague and Paris. He has been professor at 
music schools in Belgrade and Zagreb, and 
in 1948 he was appointed professor at the 
Belgrade Academy of Music. 

Slavenski's style in composition is marked by 
a kind of national primitiveness expressed in 
novel harmonies and effective orchestration. 
The pronounced national character of almost 
all his work endears it particularly to his own 
countrymen, hut several of his more important 
works — notably the big orchestral suite 
* Balkanophonia ’ — have found favour in 
orchestral programmes of many other coun¬ 
tries. His works include the following: 

‘ Rdiciooophoai* \ sacred cantata. 

Incidental music for plavs. 

Music for films. 
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Choral songs. 

• Balkanophonia \ suite for orch. 

* The Symphonic Epos.’ 

Vn. Concerto. 

String Quartet. 

Sonata for vn. & pf. 

Se%’cral sets of pf. pieces. 

Pf. Sonata. 

K. T. 

SLAVICKf, Klement ( b . Tovatov, Mo¬ 
ravia, 22 Sept. 1910). 

Czech composer. Born into a family of 
musicians, he was attracted by music from 
his boyhood. Having received a general 
education, he entered the Prague Conservatory 
to study composition under Jirak (1927-31). 
At the Master School he was a pupil of Suk 
( 1 93 1 — 33 ) and Talich (* 934 ~ 35 )- In ‘936 
he joined the staff of the Prague radio, where 
he worked until 1950. In 1951 he decided to 
concentrate entirely on composition. In 1954 
he took an important part in the new organiza¬ 
tion of the Czech musical community. As a 
composer he has shown a strong individuality, 
blending lyrical fervour in melody with an 
extraordinary intensity of harmonic thinking. 
His principal works include: 

Film music. 

• Lidice \ double chorus for men's voices (words by 

I’. HaIas) (1945). 

• Sinfonietta * for full orch. (1939-40). 

• Fantasy * for orch. with pf. solo (1931). 

Sirin* Quartet (1939). 

Trio for oboe. clar. & bassoon (1937). 

2 Pieces for ceilo & pf. (1936). 

Son* cycles. 

Arrangements of folksongs. 

C. t. 

SLAViK, Josef (b . Jincc nr. Hofovice, 
26 Mar. 1806; d. Budapest, 30 May 1833). 

Czech violinist. He was the son of Antonin 
Slavik (1782-1853), a village schoolmaster, 
musician and composer. Josef Slavik started 
to learn the violin under his father's guidance 
at the early age of four. From 1818 to 1823 
he was educated under Pixis at the Prague 
Conservatory. After a short employment 
with the Opera orchestra in Prague he went 
to Vienna, where he soon won fame and 
received encouraging recognition from Paga¬ 
nini in 1828. The same year he played at the 
only concert Schubert ever gave of his own 
works, his name appearing as Slaxvjk on the 
programme. In the following year Slavik 
was appointed member of the Imperial 
Chapel. When Chopin arrived in Vienna at 
the end of 1829 Slavik became a very intimate 
friend of the Polish artist, who frequently- 
praised Slavik's playing in his letters. 

From Vienna, where he gave numerous 
recitals, Slavik undertook successful tours, 
visiting Prague and other towns of his native 
country as well as several cities abroad. His 
very promising career came to an untimely- 
end when his delicate constitution succumbed 
to a virulent attack of illness while he prepared 
for his first appearance in Budapest. He was 
buried there, later twice exhumed and trans¬ 


Caprice, D nu, for solo vn. (1 824). 


ferred to other cemeteries and finally brought 
to Prague, where his earthly remains were 
rcinterred at the memorial cemetery at 
VySehrad in the centenary year of his death. 
Among Slavik’s compositions for the violin 
the following arc worthy of mention : 

Concerto, F 5 mi., wiih orch. or stg. 4tet (1824). 
Concerto. A mi., with orch. or stg. 4tet (1832). 
Kondino. A mi., with pf. (1826). 

sol ° 

G. C. 

Bibl.—S hort monographs in Czech by J. Pohl (1006) 
and J. Celcda (1933). 

SLAVONIC CHURCH MUSIC. See 

Eastern Church Music. 

SLAWJK, Josef. See SlavIk. 

SLEEPWALKER, THE (Bellini). See 

SoNNAMBULA, La. 

SLEIGH BELLS (Fr. grelots ; Gcr. Schtllen). 
A percussion instrument of indefinite pitch. 
The bells are often called “jingles ” when they 
appear in an orchestral score, and they consist 
merely of a scries of small round bells as used 
on the harness of sleigh horses, which arc 
arranged on a wood or leather hoop for con¬ 
venience of manipulation in the orchestra. 
The only way of playing them is shaking in 
rhythm, or on occasion a long roll can be made 
by shaking continuously and evenly. Ex¬ 
amples of the former type include Vaughan 
Williams's 4 London Symphony ’, in the slow 
movement, where one feels the composer may 
have had the London cab horses in mind; 
Holst’s use of them in 4 The Perfect Fool ’ 
ballet music is another example, and Mahler s 
in the fourth Symphony emphasizes to perfec¬ 
tion the whole atmosphere of the work. An 
example of the long roll is well shown in 
Elgar’s 4 Cockaigne ’ overture, where there is 
a long and shrill effect of the 44 jingles ’’ and 
triangle together, just before and during die 
heavy brass passage depicting a military band. 
Elgar also uses them in 4 The Dream of 
Gcrontius ’, when he uses the German word 
Se he lien, and in that very ovcr-pcrcussioncd 
work the 4 Pomp and Circumstance ’ March 
No. 1. But owing to the number of other 
percussion instruments there is rarely a 
player to spare for them. K - s - R - 

SLENTANDO (Ital.). Gradually decreas¬ 
ing in pace. . 

SLEZAK, Leo (b . Sumperk (SchdnbcrgJ, 
Moravia, 18 Aug. 1873; d. Egcrn, Bavaria. 

1 June 1946). 

Czech tenor singer. He was working at a 
technical institute to become an engineer when 
his voice developed, and after a brief period 01 
study he made a promising debut at Brno o 
17 Mar. 1896, as Lohengrin. He was the 
engaged for some years at the Berlin Rj»>» 
Opera, during which time he appear* 
London, at Covent Garden, in» I 9 °°» ! ' g 
Lohengrin to the Elsa of M.lka Tern ina. 
Although his vocal method was then ra 
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severely criticized, he accepted an offer to 
transfer from Berlin to Vienna, where he sang 
at the Imperial Opera (1901-11). At last, 
however, in 1908, he decided to go to Paris to 
study under Jean de Reszke, and both voice 
and method underwent a marked improve¬ 
ment, the quality and resonance of the head 
notes gaining especially. This was made 
manifest at Covent Garden when he reap¬ 
peared (2 June 1909) in a notable revival of 
Verdi's 1 Otcllo singing the exacting music 
with robust power and beauty of tone. He 
was at once engaged to undertake the same 
part at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, and made his American d6but therein in 
Nov. 1909. He remained for three seasons and 
gave song recitals in several American cities. 

SIczak afterwards won increased fame at 
the leading European opera-houses in the 
dramatic parts of Wagner and Meyerbeer, 
but in his later years he exchanged opera for 
the more lucrative anil less artistically taxing 
medium of the films. His autobiography, 
republished in English under the German 
title, found much favour as a humorous book. 

it. K„ adds. 

Biau-Suia*. Lro. • Mrinr nmilkhrn Werke' 
(llrrlin. New York. 

’ Sonic of Motley ' (New York. i 9 jH). 

SLIDE. (1) (Fr. mule; Ger. Sc/dei/er.) 
(Set Ornaments: A (iii); D (iv); E (i| ; 
•S (ii) (4).) 

(2) (Fr. glissade or port de nix; Ital. porta- 
mrnto.) To violinists the " slide ” is one of 
the principal vehicles of expression, at the 
same time affording a means of passing from 
one note to another at .1 distance on the same 
string. The rules governing the " slide ” are 
not restricted, since its use and effect de|>end 
entirely upon the judgment of the player, but 
the following directions arc generally ob¬ 
served : A “ slide ” is effected by allowing the 
linger already upon the string to move up or 
down to within a fourth or third of the new 
note taken by another finger. The fingers 
must be kept strictly within the range of each 
new position. Another kind of " slide ’* is 
made by moving the finger over two or more 
adjoining semitones, without interruption. 

In imitation of the matchless legato which 
the human voice alone can attain, violinists 
frequently employ a “ slide ” limited to ad¬ 
joining notes. A third '* slide ” is entirely of a 
brilliant type and belongs to the virtuoso, par 
excellence, having originated with Paganini. It 
consists in executing chromatic passages, singly 
or in thirds, octaves or other combinations, 
entirely with the same fingers. Paganini's 
music abounds in this species of “ slide ”, as 
“° a k° ,hc compositions of the masters of the 
Belgian and French school, who adopted his 
methods. This “ slide ” did not come into 
general use until the end of the t8th century 


or beginning of the 191I1. Yet its sister acquire¬ 
ments, the tremolo and shift, were known to 
violinisLs a century earlier. Merscnnc (' Har¬ 
monic universcllc 1636) speaks with delight 
of such professional violinisLs as “ les Sieurs 
Bocan, Lazarin ” and others, who employed 
certain “ trcmblcmcnts qui ravissent I'csprit ”, 
and the same author mentions the violinists 
who could mount to the octave on every 
string. Notwithstanding the lack of any 
direct mention of the ” slide ” before the 18th 
century, the following remark by Jean Rous¬ 
seau in his ' Traill de la viole ' (1C87) might 
indicate that the eminent viola da garnba 
player Hottinan was acquainted with it: 

ll wai h* (Hoitman) who in France firs* compoird 
mdo lm If-im a'AormmmeJ rc.-ulaicl f.,r ihc viol, to a* 
to make ihc ctfci oflK-auiif.il tinging [brau, thanls) in 
imiuiion of ihc voice. 

Corelli in the first half of the 17th century 
founded the correct position and independence 
of the left hand, but it is doubtful whether lie, 
or his immediate successors, knew the use of 
the “ slide ”. Even at the beginning of the 
18th century the generality of violinists relied 
mostly upon every species of turn and llourish 
to give expression to their playing. To the 
“ beat ”, ” backfall”, -double backfall”, 
" springer ”, etc., writers of violin methods 
devoted elaborate attention, and, curiously 
enough, as though foreshadowing the coming 
of the ” slide ", these very turns were in France 
called by the name now employed in that 
country for its English equivalent, i.r. port de 
toix. Neither Leopold Mozart nor Gcininiani 
in the middle of the 18th century mentions the 
" slide ", but like their predecessors they con¬ 
sider good taste entirely dependent on the 
judicious employment of turns. 

With Yiotti’s advent, and his establishment 
of the French School, the old methods began 
to give way to a truer mode of expression 
which found its medium in the change of 
position on the same string. Yiotti’s most 
gifted pupil, Rode, was particularly devoted 
to this method of playing tender phrases, and 
no violinist cultivated it more carefully than 
Rode’s imitator and admirer Spohr. The 
compositions of the latter are full of examples 
°f *!* !‘ s j'^ c ' n * ,s mos * classical form, and 
his ‘ Violin School ' contains some of the best 
instructions and examples of the art to be 
found. O. R. 

(3) A contrivance fitted in some form or 
other to nearly all wind instruments for the 
purpose of adjusting the pitch by altering the 
length of the vibrating air-column. It is also 
applied in a special form to trombones and to 
some trumpets for the purpose of filling up 
those notes of the chromatic scale which lie 
between the various harmonics or “ open " 
notes. 1 
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For the attainment of the first object the 
slide may be simple, as on the flute, or U- 
shaped, as is usual on brass instruments. As 
the slide is used only for the general adjust¬ 
ment of pitch, it should not move too freely, 
in case the setting should be accidentally 
altered. In addition to this main or “ tuning ” 
slide, brass valve instruments are fitted with 
slides to the valves for slight adjustments of 
pitch and for the easy removal of condensed 
moisture. In instruments such as the flute 
and clarinet the speaking-length of which 
varies with the opening of the different side- 
holes, any permissible alteration of pitch by 
means of the tuning-slide, or its equivalent 
in the form of socketed joints, is necessarily 
small. The reason for this is that the length 
added by the extension of the slide cannot 
bear a uniform proportion to the virtually 
different lengths of the instrument as deter¬ 
mined by the different side-holes; no con¬ 
siderable alteration of pitch can, therefore, 
be obtained on such an instrument without 
throwing it out of tunc within itself. This 
apparently trifling matter is important in 
practice, and the want of apprehension of it 
has led many to under-estimate the difficulty 
and cost of carrying out such a change of pilch 
as was determined on by the Philharmonic 
Society of London in 1896. The slow progress 
of the change was due largely to the limitation 
of the efficiency of the slide and the consequent 
need of new instruments constructed to the 
required pitch. 

Attempts have been made to adapt the 
shifting slide as used on the trombone to the 
French horn, but the particular proportions of 
this instrument and others of the horn type do 
not admit of a successful application of the 
slide in this way. D. j. b. 

SLIDE TRUMPET. See Trumpet. 

SLIWINSKI, Jan (b. Vienna, 5 May 1884 : 
(I. Warsaw, 17 July 1950). 

Polish singer, librettist and musical or¬ 
ganizer. An orphan, he was brought up by 
an Austrian family named Effcnbcrgcr. He 
pursued an academic course at Prague 
University, where he obtained the Ph.D. 
degree. Before the first world war he acted 
as assistant chief librarian at the Vienna 
Imperial Library. In 1914 he went to Poland 
and gave a scries of song recitals at Cracow, 
enthusiastically received both by press and 
public. He then joined the Polish armed 
forces. In 1920 he was promoted to the rank 
of captain and nominated adjutant to Marshal 
Pilsudski. In 1922 he left the service and 
resumed his musical activities. Under the 
auspices of the Polish Ministry of Culture he 
organized numerous musical evenings abroad 
in which the leading Polish artists took part. 
He translated into German as well as into 
English several Polish songs and librettos. 


including a new German version of Moni- 
uszko’s * Halka \ 

During the second world war Sliwifiski was 
recalled to active service. He organized 
concerts all over the British Isles and trans¬ 
lated into English J. Tuwim’s 4 Slopiewnie ’ 
(‘ Wordsongs ’) as well as Polish kolendas 1 
on which Sir Arnold Bax svrotc his ‘ Five 
Fantasias on Polish Carols \ He also trans¬ 
lated Panufnik’s 4 Five Folk Tunes for treble 
voices and woodwind ’, which were performed 
at the I.S.C.M. Festival in London in 1946. 
During a holiday spent in Warsaw in July 
1950 he died suddenly of a heart attack. On 
15 Feb. 1951 his friends and admirers organized 
a memorial concert at Queen Mary Hall in 
which leading English and Polish artists took 
part. C. R. H. 

$LIWINSKI, J6zef (b. Warsaw, 15 Dec. 
1865; d. Warsaw, 4 Mar. 1930). 

Polish pianist. He was educated at the 
Warsaw Conservatory and continued his 
studies under Lcschetizky in Vienna and 
Anton Rubinstein in St. Petersburg. He 
made his ddbut in 1890 and shortly afterwards 
made an extensive tour in Europe : Germany, 
Austria, Italy, France, England, Poland and 
Russia in 1892, and an American tour in 
1 893-94. For many years he taught the 
pianoforte at the Riga Conservatory. In 
1918 lie returned to his native country and 
settled in Warsaw, teaching music but not 
discontinuing his concert activities. His inter¬ 
pretations of works by Chopin, Schumann and 
Liszt were remarkable for poetry, clarity and 
precision. He was considered one of the 
greatest exponents of Chopin. c. R. H. 

Sloanr, (Sir) Hana. See Banjo. 

SLOBODSKAYA, Oda (b. Vilno, 28 Nov. 
*895). . 

Russian soprano singer. She received her 
musical education at the St. Petersburg Con¬ 
servatory and joined the company of the 
Maryinsky Theatre in that city, where she 
made her debut in 1919 as Lisa in Tchaikov¬ 
sky’s * Queen of Spades’. During the follow¬ 
ing years she sang most of the principal soprano 
parts of the Russian repertory and appeared 
also as Sieglindc, Marguerite (‘ raust ), 
Elisabctta (* Don Carlo ’) and Aida. In 
she was invited to sing the part of Parasha in 
the first performance of Stravinsky’s * Mavra in 
Paris; and thenceforward she began to make 
extensive appearances outside Russia. j 
sang Fevronia in Rimskv-Korsakov s I ,, ' , >f l 
City of Kitezh ’ in Italian at the Scala, Milan, 
in 1933, and in 1936 took part in a Russia 
opera season at the Teatro Colon, Buenos Ai 
Oda Slobodskaya’s English stage appear¬ 
ances were as Venus in ‘ Tannhauscr 

(Covcnt Garden, 193 °) 5 as . ^Lin 
Dargomizhsky’s 4 Russalka , with Shaliap 

1 Set KOLENDA. 
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(Lyceum, 1931); as Palmyra in Sir Thomas 
Bcccham’s revival of Delius's ‘ Koanga ’ 
(Covent Garden, 1935); and as Khivrya 
in Mussorgsky's 4 Sorochintsy Fair ’ at the 
Savoy and on an English tour, in 1941 and 
subsequent years. By then she had made 
her home in England, where she has been 
much in demand by the B.B.C., both for 
concert performances of opera (notably as the 
heroine of Shostakovich’s 4 Lady Macbeth of 
Mtscnsk ’) and for recitals of Russian song. 
Of the latter she has made herself the out¬ 
standing interpreter in our time, and the 
publication of a well-chosen album of gramo¬ 
phone records set the seal on her reputation 
in this sphere. She possesses the imagination 
and the vivid temperament to convey to an 
audience ignorant of Russian the precise 
mood of each song, whether elegiac, boister¬ 
ous, satirical or childlike; few singers, for 
example, have realized so exactly the touching 
yet unsentimental naivety of Mussorgsky's 
Nursery cycle. These rare interpretative 
powers arc matched by a beautiful and ample 
voice of characteristically Slavonic colour and 
by a technical mastery which shows itself especi¬ 
ally in supple and sustained Itgato phrasing. 

SLOCZYNSKI, Wojc.cch (A. Ni'sko nr. 
Kzcszow, 1806 ; it. Warsaw, 1884). 

Polish com|>oscr and teacher. He began 
his pedagogic activities at Pulawy and Lublin, 
and in 1840 he was appointed to the post of 
conductor of the Cathedral Chapel in Warsaw, 
as well as that of teacher at the Seminary ami 
the Institute for the Blind. He wrote many 
sacred works: 3 masses, 4-part hymns, offer¬ 
tories, several psalms and some orchestral 
works. His first Mass, for chorus and organ, 
was first performed in Warsaw in 1848. His 
' Tc Dcum ’ ami his 4 Pastoral Mass ’ were 
performed for the first time during Christmas 
1850. In the latter work he incorporated 
some church songs which were so widely 
popular among the people that a folk origin 
was attributed to them. c. r. 11. 

SLONIMSKY, Nicolas (b. St. Petersburg. 
27 Apr. 1894). 

American pianist, composer, author and 
conductor of Russian birth. He studied at the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory with Steinberg 
and Kalafaty. In 1923 he entered the U.S.A. 
and became a member of the faculty of the 
Eastman School of Music at Rochester, N.Y. 
In 1925 he settled at Boston. He is a pioneer 
for the recognition of the younger school of 
American composers, some of whose works he 
successfully conducted in Europe. Among his 
most important writings is his valuable 4 Music 
since 1900’ (1937; revised and enlarged 
edition, 1949). It contains a comprehensive 
list of musical events in chronological order 
and a collection of various letters and mani¬ 


festoes of the period. It reveals not only 
Slonimsky’s profound understanding of modern 
music, but also his uncommon aptitude for 
dictionary work. In his subsequent research 
he proceeded along similar lines. 4 Music of 
Latin America ’ (1949) is the result of a tour 
through Central and South America in the 
years 1941-42. A leading American musical 
encyclopedia was presented in a new edition 
by Slonimsky (Thompson’s 4 International 
Cyclopedia’, fifth edition, 1949). He also 
compiled an extensive supplement to Baker's 
'Biographical Dictionary of Musicians’ (1949). 
His 4 The Road to Music ’ (1947) is a music 
appreciation book primarily intended for 
young people. 

Slonimsky further published a musical mis¬ 
cellany, 4 A Thing or Two About Music ’ 
'1948) and a 4 Lexicon of Musical Invective ’ 
(i 95 i» a collection of unfavourable criticisms 
of composers since Beethoven). One of his 
most important contributions to theory is 
' Thesaurus of Scales and Melodic Patterns ’ 
'• 917 ). a reference book of more than two 
thousand melodic and harmonic progressions 
for 44 composers in search of new materials ”. 

In his own compositions Slonimsky proves 
ultra-modern. They include 4 Studies in 
Black and White ’ for pianoforte (so named 
liecause the left hand plavs on the black keys 
and the right hand on the white keys) ; 4 Moto 
perpetuo * for violin and pianoforte : 4 Grave¬ 
stones ", a cvcle for voice and pianoforte: 

‘ My Toy Balloon ’ (Variations on a Brazilian 
folksong); 4 Yellowstone Park Suite ’ for piano¬ 
forte (based on his new* scales) and 4 Fragment 
from Orestes ’ (in the Greek enharmonic 
scale) for orchestra. K. O. 

SLOVAK TEACHERS’ CHOIR (Spe- 
vdeky sbor slovenskych ucitel’ov). A 
rhoral society founded in 1921 by Milo! 
Ruppeldt (1881-1943) and directed by him 
for more than twenty years. During the 
first period of its activity the principal task of 
the choir consisted in devoted service to the 
patriotic awakening of Slovakia, and its 
repertory inrluded chiefly arrangements of 
folksongs and the simple compositions by the 
members of the older generation of Slovak 
composers. In addition to numerous appear¬ 
ances at home the choir undertook several 
tours abroad (Poland. Yugoslavia, Greece. 
Bulgaria). Following the example of the 
prominent Czech societies formed on a similar 
basis (particularly the Moravian Teachers’ 
Choir) the Slovak Teachers’ Choir was 
thoroughly reorganized in 1946 and Jdn 
Strelec (b. 1893) was elected its conductor. 
Since that reorganization the choir has 
attained to a high artistic level and Slovak 
choral composition became profoundly in¬ 
fluenced by its outstanding qualities of techni¬ 
cal perfection. c. C. 
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SLOW MOVEMENT. A generic term for 
all pieces in slow time, whether separate or 
forming part of a larger work. It is specially 
applied to such pieces when they occur in a 
work in sonata form. The right of any move¬ 
ment to this title must depend rather on its 
character, or its relationship to other move¬ 
ments of the same work, than its time indica¬ 
tion, for many movements marked allegretto are 
regarded as slow movements. 

j. a. f.-m., adds. 

Slowacki, Juliusz. Set Hofmann (C.. * Balladyna *, 
incid. m.). Jarrcki (* Mindowe \ opera). KoczaUki 
(•ncid. rn. for 3 plays). Maklakicwicz C Lilia Wcneda *, 
choral prelude). Minehcjincr (' Mazepa *, opera). 
Morawski (‘ Lilia Wcncda *, opera). Opiehtki (do., 
symph. poem). Ko2ycki (C., 1 Beatrice Cenci \ opera : 

‘ Anliclli ’ symph. poem). Schumann (projected 
‘ Mar.cppa '.opera, p. 614. 2 elemki ('Coplanaopera). 

SLUR (Fr. ligature, Ger. Bmdungszeichen, 
Ital. legatura). A curved line drawn over or 
under a group of notes indicating that the 
notes included within its limits arc to be per¬ 
formed with smoothness, if on a stringed 
instrument by a single stroke of the bow, or in 
singing in a single breath. In vocal music the 
slur is employed to indicate the use of porta¬ 
mento, and it is also very generally placed over 
two or more notes which arc sung to a single 
syllabic. In this case, however, the sign is 
superfluous, since if the passage consists of 
quavers or shorter notes, the connection can 
be shown by writing them with their stems 
tied together in groups instead of separately, 
while even if the notes arc crotchets, the fact 
of there being but a single syllable sufficiently 
indicates the legato. Moreover, an effect ana¬ 
logous to the slur in instrumental music, 
whereby the second of two notes is curtailed 
and weakened, is perfectly possible in singing 
and may very probably have been intended 
by the earlier composers where the sign of the 
slur is employed. This view is insisted upon 
by Mendelssohn, who in a letter to G. A. 
Macfarrcn 1 strongly objects to the engravers 
of his edition of 4 Israel in Egypt ’ placing the 
slur over two quavers or semiquavers which 
arc to be sung to one word. 

When the slur is use d in c ombination with 
a series of dots, thus T), it indicates the 
effect called mezzo staccato. f. t., rev. 

Strabo Lct*a«o. Ornaments A (iii). Phrasing. Porta¬ 
mento. Staccato. 

SLY. Opera in 3 acts by Wolf-Fcrrari. 
Libretto by Giovacchino Forzano, based on 
the prologue of Shakespeare’s 4 The Taming of 
the Shrew ’. Produced Milan, Tcatro alia 
Scala, 29 Dec. 1927. 1st perf. abroad, Dres¬ 
den, State Opera (trans. by H. Dahms), 15 
Oct. 1928. 

SMAREGLIA, Antonio (b. Pola, Istria, 

5 May 1854; d. Grado nr. Trieste, 15 Apr. 
*929)- 

Italian composer. His parents had decided 
' 1 Goethe and Mcndelisohn \ and ed.. p- 77 . 


that he should study engineering, but while 
attending classes at the Polytechnic in Vienna 
he happened to hear performances of Beet¬ 
hoven, Mozart and Wagner, which aroused 
in him such enthusiasm that he left Vienna 
and entered the Conservatory at Milan in 
1872, where he applied himself to the study of 
composition for some years under Franco 
Faccio. 

His first opera, ‘ Preziosa was given at the 
Teatro Dal Vcrmc, Milan, in 1879, with con¬ 
siderable success, in spite of the obvious Wag¬ 
nerian influence it betrays. Equally successful 
was the next venture, ‘ Bianca da Ccrvia ’, 
performed at the Milan Tcatro alia Scala in 
1882. 4 R£ Nala ' (Venice, 1887) was the 

first opera which made Smarcglia known 
abroad, while 4 The Vassal of Szigeth pro¬ 
duced in Vienna on 4 Oct. 1889 under 
Richter, made a very favourable impression, 
confirmed later at Graz, Munich, Prague and 
New York. Hanslick defined Smareglia’s 
music on its production in Vienna as 44 Italian 
soul and melody wedded to German science 


and 


precision 


Cornelius Schutt ’ was 


given for the first time in Prague on 20 May 
1893 and soon after, on Brahms’s urgent 
recommendation, in Vienna under Richter 
(23 Nov. 1894). It was revived at Trieste 
in 1928 under the new title of ' Pittori flam- 
minghi \ 4 Nozzc istrianc ' (Trieste, 28 

Mar. 1895), 4 La falcna ’ (Venice, 1897), 

4 Oceina 4 (Milan, Scala, 1903) and 4 Abisso' 
(Milan, Scala, 10 Feb. 1914) complete the list 
of Smareglia’s work for the theatre. 4 No*zc 
istriane ’ was particularly successful, being 
given in Prague and Vienna as well as in 
several Italian towns, and it was revived in 
an open-air performance at the composers 
birthplace in July 1933. 

Smareglia occupied a singular position in 
his time. The Wagnerian influence is un¬ 
mistakable in his music and perhaps stood in 
the way of the rapid and popular appreciation 
of his more personal qualities. Hanslick was 
perfectly correct in stating that Smareglia 
combined the skill of the German with the 
lyrical impetus of the Italian. In his masterly 
use of the orchestra, his command of harmony 
and counterpoint, he stands above his Italian 
contemporaries. But such music must in¬ 
evitably show the defects of its qualities. 1 ne 
aristocratic taste of his lyricism did not arouse 
audiences as more commonplace gifts of others 
have done. He never aroused public curiosity 
and never won the freedom from material 
considerations which is the reward of popu- 

,a Smareglia’s life was embittered by the loss 
of his eyesight in .900. Fortunately he was 
gifted with a marvellous memory;. It was n. 
habit in composing to memorize a whole 
scene of the libretto, improvise the music 
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the pianoforte and then write note for note 
what he had played. Thus when he became 
blind he was still able to dictate the whole 
score of the opera ‘ Occina * from memory. 
He was also able to teach at the Trieste 
Conservatory, where he was professor from 
1921 until his death. f. b., adds. 

BinL.—Luvi. L.. ‘ Un grande operuta: Antonio 

Smareglia• »Kiv. Mu*. It.. XXXVI, No*. 3 & 4). 
Kudino, A//o, * Per il dccennaiodrlla morte di Antonio 
Smarctdia: studio siorico-aruuko ' (Dienano 
d Ittru. 193O). 

Suareoma, Mario, * Antonio Smareglia nella storia del 
leatro melodranunatico italiano dell' ottoeento' 
(Pola, 1934). 

SMART. English family of musicians. 

(1) George Smart (4. ? ; d. London, ?), 
music publisher in London. He had some 
skill as a performer on the double bass. Before 
entering business, he was an assistant to Robert 
Bremncr and had possibly been also employed 
by William Napier. He began in the music 
trade about 1770, his shop being at the corner 
of Argyll Street and numbered 331 Oxford 
Street. He issued many minor publications, 
such as country dances and sheet music, and 
remained at 331 Oxford Street until one of the 
earliest years ol the 19th century, the period 
of his death. George Smart was one of the 
founders of a benevolent society for musicians. 

(a) Thomas Smart (4. ?; d. London, 3 
Aug. 1826 '), organist, probably brother of the 
preceding. He was organist at St. Clement’s 
Dane in 1783. He composed many songs and 
pieces lor the pianoforte and harpsichord. He 
set to music the well-known song on the death 
of General Wolfe by Tom Paine, beginning 
“ In a mouldering cave where the wretched 
retreat ". F K 

(3) (Sir) George (Thomas) Smart (£. 
London, 10 May 1776; d. London, 23 Feb. 
iIH>7), organist, violinist, conductor and com¬ 
poser, ? nephew of the preceding, son of (1). 
He received his early musical education as a 
chorister of the Chapel Royal under Ayrton 
and learned organ playing from Dupuis and 
composition from Arnold. On leaving the 
choir in 1791 he obtained the appointment of 
organist of St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead 
Road, and was also engaged as a violinist at 
Salomon’s concerts. At a rehearsal of a sym¬ 
phony by Haydn for one of those concerts the 
drummer was absent, and Haydn, who was 
at the harpsichord, inquired if any one present 
could play the drums. Smart volunteered, 
out from inexperience was not very successful, 
whereupon the great composer, ascending the 
orchestra, gave him a practical lesson in the 
art of drumming. 

About the same time Smart practised as a 

teacher of the harpsichord and singing. He 

soon showed an aptitude for conducting 

musical performances. In 1811, having suc- 

Tk' jy* * 5 - Cra,Un Flood gives this a* ih« dale *hen 
I nomas .Smart committed luicide. 


cessfully conducted some concerts in Dublin, 
he was knighted by the Lord-Lieutenant. In 
1813 he was chosen one of the original mem¬ 
bers of the Philharmonic Society, and between 
that date and 1844 he conducted forty-nine 
of its concerts. From 1813 to itij', he con¬ 
ducted the Lenten oratorios at one or other of 
the patent theatres, at one of which in 1814 
he introduced Beethoven's ‘ Mount of Olives ’ 
to the English public. In 1818 he directed the 
City concerts established by Baron Heath. 
On 1 Apr. 1822 he was appointed one of the 
organists of the Chapel Royal in place of 
Charles Knyvett, deceased. 

In 1825 Smart accompanied Charles 
Kemble to Germany to engage Weber to 
compose an opera for Covent Garden, and 
when Weber visited England in 1826 to 
bring out 4 Oberon ’ he was the guest of Sir 
C.corge Smart, in whose house lie died (luring 
the night of 4-5 June.' It was mainly by 
the exertions of Smart and Benedict that the 
statue of Weber at Dresden was erected, the 
greater part of the subscriptions having been 
collected in England. In 183G Smart intro¬ 
duced Mendelssohn's 4 St. Paul ’ to England 
at the Liverpool Festival, and lie performed 
iin|>ortant musical duties in connection with 
the coronation of Queen Victoria.* On the 
death of Attwood in 1838 he was appointed 
one of the composers to the Chapel Royal. 
He died at his house in Bedford Square. 

I o careful musicianship Smart added an 
administrative ability which eminently quali¬ 
fied him for the conductorship of musical 
festivals and other performances on a large 
Kale, and his services were for many years in 
request on such occasions all over the country. 
He conducted festivals at Liverpool in 1823, 
1827, 1830, 1833 and 1836: Norwich, 1824, 
1827, 1830 and 1833: Bath. 1824; N cwcastlc- 
on-Tync. 1824 and 1842; Edinburgh, 1824: 
Bury St. Edmunds, 1828; Dublin and Derby, 
1831; Cambridge, 1833 and 1835; London 
(Westminster Abbey), 1834; Hull, 1834 and 
1840 ; London (Exeter Hall) and Manchester 
1836. He was long resorted to by singers 
washing to learn the traditional manner of 
singing Handel's songs, which he had been 
taught by his father, who had seen Handel 
conduct his oratorios : among the many he so 
instructed were Hcnriette Sontag and Jenny 
Lind. He gave lessons in singing until he was 
past eighty. He edited Orlando Gibbons’s 
madrigals for the Musical Antiquarian Society 
and the Dcttingen Tc Deum for the Handel 
Society. He took an active part in procuring 
the foundation of the Mendelssohn Scholar¬ 
ship. 

Smart's compositions consist of anthems, 
chants, Kyrics, psalm tunes and glees. In 
1863 he published a collection of his anthems 

1 Set Mu*. T.. 1901. p. 533 . • S ,< ibid., p. i«. 
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and another of his glees and canons. Two of 
his glees, ‘ The Squirrel ’ and 4 The Butterfly’s 
Ball were very popular. 

Bibl.—C ox, H. B. & C. L. E.,' (.caves from the Journal 
of Sir George Smart* (London, 1907;. 

(4) Henry Smart (b . London, 1778; d. 
Dublin, 27 Nov. 1823), violinist, music pub¬ 
lisher and pianoforte maker, brother of the 
preceding. He was for a time in his father’s 
business and subsequently (about 1803) in 
that of a brewer. This latter trade being un¬ 
successful, he returned to the musical profes¬ 
sion. He had begun his musical education at 
an early age and studied the violin under 
Wilhelm Cramer, in which he made such 
progress that when only fourteen he was en¬ 
gaged at the Opera, the Concert of Ancient 
Music and the Academy of Ancient Music. He 
was engaged as leader of the orchestra at the 
Lyceum Theatre, on its being opened as an 
English Opera-House in 1809, and continued 
so for several seasons. He was leader at 
Drury Lane Theatre from its opening in 1812 
until 1821. On 12 June 1819 the orchestra 
presented him with a silver cup as a token of 
their regard. He was leader of the Lenten 
oratorios from the time they came under the 
management of his brother George, in 1813, 
and a member of the Philharmonic Society's 
orchestra, which he occasionally led. 

In 1820 Smart established a manufactory of 
pianofortes, of a peculiar construction, and on 
22 July 1823 obtained a patent for improve¬ 
ments in the construction of pianofortes. He 
went to Dublin to superintend the debut of 
his pupil, Miss Coward (afterwards Mrs. 
Kcclcy), where he was attacked by typhus 
fever and died. 

(5) Charles Frederick Smart (b. London, 
c. 1 780 ; d. ?), singer and double-bass player, 
brother of the preceding. He was a chorister 
of the Chapel Royal and afterwards a double- 
bass player in the principal London orchestras. 

(6) Henry (Thomas) Smart (b. London, 
26 Oct. 1813 ; d. London, 6 July 1879), 
organist and composer, nephew of the pre¬ 
ceding, son of (4). After declining a com¬ 
mission in the Indian army, he was articled to 
a solicitor, but quitted law for music, for which 
he had extraordinary natural faculties and 
which he studied principally under W. H. 
Kearns, though he was to a great extent self- 
taught. In 1831 he became organist of the 
parish church of Blackburn, Lancashire, which 
he resigned in 1836. While at Blackburn he 
composed his first important work, an anthem 
for the tercentenary of the Reformation, in 
1835. In 1836 he settled in London as organist 
to St. Philip’s Church, Regent Street. In 
Mar. 1844 he was appointed to the organ of 
St. Luke’s, Old Street, where he remained 
until 1864, when he was chosen organist of 
St. Pancras. 


He was an excellent organ player, especially 
happy as an accompanist in the service, a 
splendid extemporizer and a voluminous and 
admirable composer for the instrument. But 
his compositions were by no means confined 
to the organ. On 26 May 1855 an opera from 
his pen, 4 Berta, or The Gnome of the Hartz- 
berg ’, was successfully produced at the Hay- 
market Theatre. In 1864 he composed the 
cantata 4 The Bride of Dunkcrron ’ (his best 
work) expressly for the Birmingham Festival. 
He produced two cantatas, 4 King Rene's 
Daughter’ after Henrik Hertz (1871) and 
‘ The Fishcrmaidcn ’, both for women’s 
voices. An opera on the subject of 4 The 
Surrender of Calais ’, the libretto by Planchl, 
originally intended for Mendelssohn, was put 
into his hands by Chappell, about 1852, but 
though considerable progress was made with 
it, it was never completed. Neither was a 
second opera, 4 Undine’, on La Motte Fouqul’s 
story. A sacred cantata, 4 Jacob ’, was written 
for the Glasgow Festival, produced on 10 
Nov. 1873, and two large anthems for solo 
voices, chorus and organ were written for the 
Festivals of the London Choral Choirs Associa¬ 
tion at St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1876 and 1878 
— 4 Sing to the Lord ’ and 4 Lord, thou hast 
been our refuge *. 

It is as a composer of partsongs and a writer 
for the organ that Henry Smart is remembered. 
His earlier partsongs, 4 The Shepherd’s Fare¬ 
well *, 4 The Waves’ Reproof ’ and 4 Ave 
Maria * arc lovely, and his organ pieces arc 
full of charming melody and effective com¬ 
binations. He edited thirteen of Handel's 
Italian ducts and two trios for the Handel 
Society. 

For many years past his sight had been 
failing, and soon after 18G4 he became too 
blind to write. All his compositions after that 
date therefore were committed to paper 
through dictation. In June 1879 the Govern¬ 
ment granted him a pension of £100 a year in 
acknowledgment of his services in the cause 
of music, but he did not live to enjoy it. His 
last composition was a Postludc in E* major 
for the organ, finished very shortly before the 
end. w. H. H. 


IBL.—Mu*. T.. May o0 . 

raHK. William. * Henry Smart * (London. i 8 BU- 

Smart, Christopher. Sa 'Britten (* Rejoice in| 
amb \ cantata). Cipp* (‘ Cat *. oratorio*. Ru«e I 
iV.. * Ode on St. Cecilia** Dav *). Somerset (antheim. 

SMEGERGILL, William. See C«ar. 

Smekel. Richard. Str Komauth (‘Cctange dcr 
>atcn Linden ’, choral work). 

SMERT, Richard (b. ?; d. ?). 

English 1 jth-tCth-century composer. «<■ 
described in B.M. Add. MSS 5663 7 *-j 8 35 
dc Plyniptre (PlymtrccJ, Co Devon ”, where 
e was rector from June 1435 lo •' u 5- 

- Mr. John Steven** discovery. For ex tract* f-om.he 

tjittcr* ut * Plvmtrce in Devon reprinted from l 
0,7'llr’ ( IOO r , ) . 
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This manuscript contains some 23 carols, 
possibly all by Smcrt and John Trudovc 
(“ Troulouffc ”) ; 9 arc unsigned, but the 8 
following arc by Smcrt: 

‘ Nowelle . . . tyilynjrej K<xlc y Uiir.tr to Irllr.* 
Nowelle . . . who y* there that syni<iih to.' 

' Man be joyfull.’ 

* Have mercy of me. kyn« of blii»c.' 

‘ O davit David.' 

' Jhesu fili vircinit.' 

1 Nascitur ex virgine.' 

* Ble«eU mote thou be. twete ibciut.* 

They arc all for 2 solo voices with 3-part 
chorus, and the first ‘ Nowelle ’ in the above 
list was printed by Ritson in his • Ancient 
Songs ’ and later by Stafford Smith in * Musica 
Antiqua* (1812). Three others, ‘Soli Deo 
sit laudum gloria *, 4 O David thow nobclle 
key * and 4 Nesciens mater virgo virum 
peperit *, arc the joint work of Smcrt and 
IVuelovc, and the three remaining are appar¬ 
ently by Trudovc alone, although Smerts 
name is also given at the end of the third. 

4 Jhesu fili Dei ’. j. m. fii). 

SMETACEK, Vaclav (A. Brno. 30 Sept. 
1906). 

Czech oboe player and conductor. Having 
received a secondary school education, he 
entered the Prague Conservatory, where he 
studied the oboe under L. Skuhrovsky (1922- 
' 93 °). composition under Kiilka (1928-33) 
and conducting under M. Dolciil and P. 
DAdedck (1928-30). In 1928 he began his 
studies at the Charles University, where he 
was a pupil of Z. Nejcdly and j. Mutter in 
musicology and of O. Zich in aesthetics (Ph.D. 
,n 1 *> 33 )- He became active in various 
branches of the Czech musical body, except 
during the year of his military service (1933- 
• 934 ) and an involuntary retirement during 
the German occupation, lie showed himself 
to be an ohoc virtuoso of high rank both as a 
soloist and as a chamber-music player, par¬ 
ticularly with the Prague Wind Quintet 
(Ira/skc dechove kvinteto), a team founded 
by him in 1929. He has remained ils leading 
member to this day (1950). The Quintet is 
well known at home and ahroad (Austria, 
Belgium, Hungary, Greece. Yugoslavia, etc.). 

,n ‘934 SmetAdek joined the staff of the 
* raguc radio, where he Was entrusted (up to 
• 943 ) with various duties (soloist, conductor, 
head of the gramophone department, etc.). 

.the same time (1934) he was appointed 
assistant conductor of the Prague choral 
society Hlahol, of which he became chief con¬ 
ductor in 1940. He held this post until 1946. 
r. 1942 he was also appointed conductor of 
t. symphony orchestra F.O.K. (abbrevia¬ 
tion for Film, Opera, Concert) and since 1942 
ff , directed the Film Symphony Orchestra, 
tie has been often invited to conduct famous 
orchestras abroad (London, Vienna, Warsaw, 
Budapest, Marseilles, etc.). In 1945 he was 
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appointed professor at the Prague Conserva¬ 
tory (oboe, wind instrument ensemble) and 
since 1949 he has also been teaching at the 
Academy of Musical Arts. His activity as a 
composer should also be mentioned. 

o. 6 . 

SMETANA, Bedrich (i.t. Frederick) (A. 

Litomyil, 2 Mar. 1824; d. Prague, 12 May 
.884). 

Czech composer. His father, FrantUck 
Smetana, manager of the brewery on the 
rotate of Count Waldstcin, was married for the 
third time and had had nine daughters and 
one son before Bedrich was born. At Bcdfich's 
birth six daughters were alive. Later still 
seven more children were l>orn ; but only 
two sons and two daughters reached maturity. 
The father was something of an amateur 
musician and played the violin. The boy 
seems to have rivalled Mozart as a youthful 
prodigy. At five he took part in a Haydn 
quartet ; at six he made a public debut as a 
pianbt, playing the overture to Auhcr’.s 
‘ La Muette de Portici ', and at eight he had 
composed a few dance tunes. He received 
little systematic tuition, but managed to 
acquire a good execution, and while at 
school at Plzen (Pilsrn) from 1840 to 1843 he 
was much sought after in provincial society 
for his brilliant performances of Liszt, Thai- 
berg and Henselt. These facile achievements 
did not stifle his wider ambitions. At this time 
he wrote in his diary: 44 I wish to become a 
Mozart in composition and a Liszt in tech¬ 
nique ". At Plzen he associated frequently 
with the Kol.ir family, whom he had known 
since 1831, when his father had migrated from 
Litomyil to Jindfichuv-Hradcc, and as a child 

he had played duets with the musically gifted 
daughter Katefina with whom he now — at 
the age of nineteen — fell seriously in love. 
Katerina was then studying in Prague with 
Josef Proksch, the most esteemed pianoforte 
teacher in the capital. Thanks to her mother’s 
intercessions the master also interested him¬ 
self in Bedrich and offered to give him lessons 
on credit. This was the more helpful because 
when, hasing left school, the youth deter¬ 
mined to follow the musical profession, his 
father, whose fortunes had declined, regarded 
his choice with disfavour and, finally, giving 
him 20 golden florins — his entire patrimony 
— saw him depart for Prague with many 
misgivings. Smetana was actually faced with 
extreme hardship when J. B. KittI — then 
director of the Conservatory — recommended 
him as resident music master in the family of 
Count Leopold Thun. The post had several 
advantages. While the family was living in 
Prague, Smetana was able to associate with 
musicians more experienced than himself, and 
in the holidays, spent at the count’s summer 
seats, at Nov* BenAtky and Bon Repos, 
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north-cast of Prague, sometimes also at 
Ronsperk near Doma2lice in S.W. Bohemia, 
he saw new aspects of scenery. His familiarity 
with the varied landscape and the rural 
customs of his native land is reflected in all 
his mature works. It was probably during 
these long quiet periods in the country, brood¬ 
ing on the vicissitudes of first love, that 
Smetana’s ambitions turned from virtuosity to 
composition. His first truly personal avowal 
in music was the cycle of pianoforte pieces 
‘Bagatelles and Impromptus’ (1844), with 
their rather naive sub-titles which reveal 
his preoccupations : 4 Innocence * Idyll 
4 Longing \ 4 Love \ 4 Discord etc. The 
pieces have the lasting charm of sincerity and 
contain the germ of much that Smetana — the 
autobiographer, the individualist, the disciple 
of Liszt and Berlioz — expressed later on with 
greater power and depth in the operas, sym¬ 
phonic poems and string quartets. 

In 1848, the year of the abortive revolution 
which only ended in the closer oppression of all 
Czech patriots, Smetana left the service of the 
Thuns. His views were openly on the side of 
national freedom, and during these stormy 
days he composed a march for the Students’ 
Legion anti a 4 Solemn Overture Op. 4; 
works which sufficed to make his name suspect. 
Thanks to Liszt's encouragement he opened a 
private music school in Prague and married 
in 1849 Katerina Kolar, who had succeeded 
him as teacher in the Thun family. The chief 
consolat ion of the difficult years which followed 
were his sympathetic relations with Liszt, 
Clara Schumann and other distinguished 
visitors to Prague. But success seemed im¬ 
possible in the atmosphere of prejudice and 
suspicion which enveloped Bohemian patriots 
in the early 1850s. Smetana, like other gifted 
Czechs, accepted a post abroad — th'c con- 
ductorship of the Harmoniska Sallskapet at 
Goteborg — which promised a livelihood and 
freer musical activity. He remained in 
Sweden for five years (1856-61). During this 
period his nationalism, at least as regards 
music, was in abeyance. The group of sym¬ 
phonic poems which he composed in northern 
Europe is inspired by other histories and 
literatures than those of Bohemia, and 
strongly influenced by Liszt. 44 In the art of 
Weimar ”, says Z. Ncjedly (see Bibl.) : 

Smetana found the answer to many question* which 
had previously exercised his mind. Liszt's symphonic 
poems appeared to him a bold solution, showing that 
music might also be brought into touch with the 
intellectual movements of the time; remos'ed from its 
intellectual isolation and enabled to play its part in the 
fight for the progrcs'ive ideas which would gis-e a 
better, freer impulse to the life of Europe. 

From Smetana’s correspondence with Liszt 
and J. Srb we learn something of the origin of 
these early symphonic poems. They are frank 
programme music. Of* Richard III Op. 12, 


based on Shakespeare, the composer writes: 

From the fim bar I have presented my own personi¬ 
fication of Richard in musical form. This leading 
theme dominates lire entire work in various guises. . . . 
Before the end I have endeavoured to depict his dreadful 
dream in the tent. . . . The close tells of his fall. The 
middle section of the poem describes Richard the 
victorious king; from this point decadence gradually 
creeps in. 


4 Wallenstein’s Camp ’, Op. 14, followed in 
1858. The score bears indications for cuts in 
the event of its being played in the form of an 
overture to Schiller’s play. It is interesting to 
note that in this work Smetana completely 
ignores the opportunities which occur for the 
introduction of Bohemian folk melodies. The 
third of this group of works, 4 Haakon Jarl ’, 
Op. 16, is based on a forgotten tragedy by the 
Danish poet Oehlenschlager which offers some 
picturesque contrast between the vigorous 
pagan usurper, Haakon, and the weak King 
Olaf, with his rather colourless retinue of 
Christian priests and nobles. The three 
symphonic poems were all written during 
Smetana's Goteborg period, but their first 
performances were reserved for Prague. Pos¬ 
sibly Smetana's modesty caused him to with¬ 
hold his own compositions from the pro¬ 
grammes he conducted at Goteborg, where he 
presented not merely the music of Wagner and 
Liszt — the most modern of that day — but 
also the classical masterpieces of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 

We hear very little of Smetana’s domestic 
life during this time, but there is every reason 
to believe that his early romance with Katcfina 
turned out happily and that he sincerely 
mourned her premature death at Dresden, in 
Apr. 1859, while on her way back to Bohemia, 
having suffered much from the rigours of the 
northern winters. That he married again a 
year later does not prove him callous. He 
must have needed a companion in exile, 
although that exile was tempered by much 
sympathetic appreciation on the part of his 
Swedish friends. His second wife, a fellow- 
countrywoman, Barbara Fernandi by name, 
soon grew homesick in Scandinavia, and 
Smetana had already foreseen the need to 
resign his post at Goteborg when the march 01 
events in his own country hastened his 
decision to return to Prague. 

It was due to Italy's victories oyer Austria 
in 1859 that the iron-handed regime unc or 
which the Czechs had long suffered was some¬ 
what relaxed, and the whole race began to 
awaken to fresh hopes and aspirations, i 
improvement in the political situation brougm 
a responsive vibration into the intellectual ana 
artistic life. The long-cherished *cam 
possessing a theatre of their own in which, pla> 
and operas could be given m the Czech 

language now seemed realizable. With mo > 

raised by public subscription a 


modest pro- 
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visional theatre (Prozatfmnf Divadlo) was 
opened in Nov. 1862. In this enterprise, in 
the institution of subscription concerts given 
by a permanent orchestra, which eventually 
blossomed into the institution now known as 
the Czech Philharmonic Society, and in many 
subsequent musical activities, Smetana led the 
way.' He became conductor of the distin¬ 
guished choral society Hlahol, helped to found 
the Society of Artists (Umclcckd Bcscda) and, 
generally speaking, fought the battle of modern 
music as opposed to Italian opera and a per¬ 
nicious “ star ” system. But his work went 
beyond mere organization. All his creative 
faculties were soon concentrated on endowing 
his people with a series of musical works 
typically Czech in spirit and treatment. 
Smetana's aim reached above folksong opera. 
In his opinion no national style could be built 
up on a mere imitation of the folk melodies. 
“ The essence of his Czech spirit was thought, 
not playing with notes.” Hence his Czech 
spirit in no way hindered his feeling of unity 
with the great world masters, for, thus con¬ 
ceived, it was “ not national, but of a universal 
character ” (Nejedly). It was precisely this 
universality and insight into all that pertained 
to musical progress that shortly drew upon 
Smetana the reproach of Wagnerism from a 
narrow-minded section of his own people. 

The provisional opera-house being an 
accomplished fact, the creation of a genuine 
Czech opera became a question of national 
honour. The first of Smetana's eight patriotic 
operas, ' 'I he Hrandenburgcrs in Bohemia ’ 

(' Branibofi v CechAch ’), was completed in 
,86 3 . but its production was delayed until Jan. 
t0f>6, when the composer conducted it in 
person. The literary material of * The 
Brandenburgcrs * has several points of re¬ 
semblance to Mussorgsky's * Boris Godunov ’. 

It deals with the fortunes of a prince in his 
minority, a ruthless guardian, a host of 
avaricious Teutons swarming into Bohemia, 
as the Polish invaders strive to overrun Russia 
in * Boris ', while a w hole people rising in 
rebellion forms the protagonist of both dramas. 
But the librettist, Sabina, had no inspired basis, 

i U ^!\ aS «i >U ' l,kin s grcal lr *g*dy. on which to 
build. I he libretto has many faults. Nor had 
Smetana as yet found a unified and intensely 
personal musical style, although the work 
contains the germ of his maturer art in 
its moments of dramatic emotion, its lyrical 
Bow and national tendency. * The Brandcn- 
burgers ’. received with enthusiasm, was after- 
wards eclipsed by the immense popularity of 
I he Bartered Bride ’ * (‘ Prodana nevista ’), 

1 Sff PftAOt'E. 

* I lie English title, now too familiar to be discarded 

iaiion” rv alC ' "? d "' vcd t,om ,l>r German trans-' 

IfV?"-. D,c verkaufte Brant \ The heroine u not a 

»me for'bod,. ° ' ^ ‘ hC G,rman " ord U ,hc 
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though later it was revived in the regular 
repertory of the National Theatre. 

While waiting for the production of * The 
Brandenburgcrs ’, Smetana composed a comic 
opera of unrivalled freshness and gaiety of 
spirit. Throughout his life, which was dark¬ 
ened by much physical and mental suffering, 
the composer preserved a share of the uncon¬ 
querable optimism which was his birthright 
as a Czech. Nejedly tells us that whereas life 
in the Bohemian towns was at that time still 
overshadowed by German oppression, rural 
Bohemia was — at least in Smetana's eyes — 
bright with mirth, a place of sunshine and 
hearty good humour. The libretto of ‘ Pro- 
dani nevfsta ' is also by Sabina, who shows 
himself much better able to deal with a talc of 
rustic life than with historical drama. He gave 
Smetana suggestions which the musician filled 
out into a vivid and truthful picture of the 
national life. Although Smetana turns away 
from anything sordid or harrowing in peasant 
life, and sets his figures in a warm and happy 
atmosphere, there is a realism in the work 
which is too often ignored in a performance by 
foreign artists. The sparkling gaiety of the 
opera should never degenerate into caricature 
or broad farce. To the Czechs the opera has 
a deeper meaning than it can ever convey to 
the outer world ; for at the time when life was 
at its darkest they found stimulation in its racy 
humour. To quote Nejedly again : 

Since Mozart's lime there hat not been a composer 

"! J '"! lu,h •!*“'•*»« freshness, 
coul.1 delicti! the world with «uch warm, frank and ccnial 
hnmour at the author of ' The Bartered Bride '. 

From the moment this work was produced 
at the provisional theatre, on 30 May 1866 > 
the Czechs were enraptured by it. The serious 
operas which followed were often misunder¬ 
stood by the public for which they were 
written. Each one consciously embodies some 
special idea — one might almost say lesson — 
which Smetana desired to impress upon bis 
people. It took the criticial acumen of 
Hostinsky, Prochizka and Nejedly, as well as 
the devoted services of the conductor Kova- 
fovic, to set Smetana's operas in a clear light 
before his fellow-countrymen. 

' Dalibor ', which was first heard on the 
occasion of the laying of the foundation of 
the permanent National Theatre (NMrodnf 
Divadlo) in Prague on 16 May 1868, is based 
on a legend symbolical both of the tempera¬ 
ment and the national destiny of the Czechs. 
The tragic, semi-legendary hero Dalibor is 
the typical liberator, leader and loyal friend, 

“ thc model of what the Czech ought to be ". 

He personifies the invincible national soul 
just as his friend Zdcnek thc minstrel, whose 
wraith visits the hero in the darkest hour of 
affliction, is typical of the spirit of hope speak- 

1,111 *««■ »< 
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ing through the medium of music a message 
of confidence in a happier future. Musically 
the opera is a remarkable example of Lisztian 
monothematism, being built on one definite 
subject which generates a wealth of variants 
used for psychological suggestion. The work 
disappointed a public still intoxicated by the 
joyousness of ‘ The Bartered Bride \ Again 
accusations of “ Wagnerism ” and “ Teuton- 
ism ” were hurled at Smetana, and ‘ Dalibor ', 
revered to-day as a kind of fulfilled gospel to 
the Czechs, met with a cold reception. Never¬ 
theless, as Nejcdly points out, Smetana had 
now successfully created a pair of contrasting 
works, grave and gay, basic types of Czech 
national opera, and had reached the years 
which mark the zenith of his powers (1868-74). 

Smetana's fourth opera, ‘ LibuSc was the 
outcome of the strong current of political and 
social aspiration which stirred Bohemia at 
the close of the 1860s and coincided with the 
founding of the National Opera-house. The 
style of the work was conditioned by the events 
of the time. Smetana described it not as an 
opera or music-drama, but as a “ solemn 
festival picture ” (slavni tableau ), and desired 
that it should only be presented “ on festivals 
which touch the whole Czech nation The 
plot is based on a national legend : LibuSc, 
foundress of Prague, finding the need of a 
consort to help her in ruling the country, takes 
the unusual and democratic course of choosing 
Prcmysl, a wise and noble-hearted peasant, to 
be her husband. LibuSc has the gift of 
prophecy, and in the final scene she evokes a 
vision of the splendid future of her country. 
Thus ‘ LibuSc ' is the apotheosis of the Czech 
people and justifies Smetana's sub-title. The 
work opens with a fine prelude based on the 
two chief themes —■ the motives of LibuSc and 
Pfemysl, preceded by a brilliant fanfare which 
recurs in the course of the opera, proclaiming 
the twofold affirmation of Bohemia's glorious 
past and future freedom. The work was first 
performed in the new National Theatre, on 11 
June 188t. Smetana's deafness was then so 
great a hindrance to his conducting that he 
turned over the task to Adolf Ccch. 

‘ The Two Widows ’ (‘ Dvc vdovy ’), 1874, 
offers a complete contrast to ‘ LibuSc \ It is 
a drawing-room comedy opera taken from a 
little French play by Mallcfillc and adapted to 
Czech surroundings. The music is lively and 
romantic, but it has not the spirit nor the 
bewitching gaiety of 4 The Bartered Bride ’. 

There is as yet no sign of the disordered 
hearing and nerve trouble which were begin¬ 
ning to afflict Smetana in the music of the 
charming opera ‘ The Kiss ’ (‘ Hubiika '), 
although in reality it was his first triumph over 
his terrible physical disability. It was written 
in the house of his son-in-law, Josef Schwartz, 

1 From j Idler by SmrUiu lo J. Srb. 1881. 


the head forester at the Thurn and Taxis 
estate of Jabkenice, in northern Bohemia, 
where the composer had sought peaceful 
seclusion and where he vainly hoped to regain 
his health. Smetana calls this small master¬ 
piece a comic opera, but its humour has a 
quality different from the rollicking fun of 
4 The Bartered Bride ’. The quarrel over the 
kiss refused by the heroine to the too impetuous 
lover, paltry as it seems at first, leads on to 
issues which border on tragedy. Sun and 
shadow alternate in the music. It was pro¬ 
duced at the provisional theatre in Nov. 1876, 
and is one of the most popular repertory operas 
in Czechoslovakia. 

4 The Secret ’ (‘ Tajemstvf ’), completed be¬ 
tween 1877 and 1878, is another opera of rustic 
life, but less touching and less sure in musical 
treatment than 4 The Kiss \ Smetana’s last 
completed opera, 4 The Devil's Wall ’ (‘Ccr- 
tova stdna ') 2 , was begun in Mar. 18O1 and 
finished in Apr. 1882. The score contains a 
pathetic note to the second act: " Achieved in 
spite of terrible and constant hindrances 
The hindrances were ceaseless noises in the 
head and hours of deep depression and restless¬ 
ness caused by attacks of loss of memory and 
of speech. Nevertheless, the music of the 
opera is coherent and melodious, although the 
freshness and case of the earlier operas begins 
to fail. Moreover, the libretto is, to modern 
ideas, ultra-romantic and confused. The 
opera was cruelly assailed by Smetanas 
detractors on its first production in 1882 ; but 
on subsequent revival at the National Theatre, 
under the careful direction of Kovafovic, the 
public took it into favour, and it has remained 
in the repertory. In 1883 Smetana resumed 
work on 4 Viola ’, a libretto founded on Shake¬ 
speare's 4 Twelfth Night ’ by EliSka Krdsno- 
horsk.1, which he had begun nine years ago, 
before ‘The Kiss’. The work was soon 
interrupted by Smetana's growing ill-healtn. 
He was unable to complete even the first act. 
The fragment was produced at the National 
Theatre, Prague, on n May 1924. 

On 2 Mar. 1884 a concert was organized in 
Prague in honour of the composer s sixtictn 
birthday, but he was too ill to be pr« cnt ;. * 
letter he wrote to a friend about that urn 
showed an alarming want of mental stabin >• 

A few weeks later his friend Srb persuaded him 
to enter an asylum, where he died on 121 
1884. He is buried in the cemetery on «n 
VySehrad (Prague), the legendary site o 
LibuSe’s court. 

Side by side with the operas enumerated, 
Smetana composed a cycle of , P ,< \fv 

under the general title of 4 Ntt Mast ( My 
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carry his fame farther afield than any other 
examples of his art, always excepting the 
popular overture to ‘The Bartered Bride*. 
There are six of these works : i. 4 Vyichrad *, 
an evocation of Bohemia’s past, composed 
after 4 Dalibor * and 4 LibuSa and reflecting 
something of the tragedy of the first and the 
splendour of the latter opera ; 2. 4 Vltava ’ 
the epic of the river which, rising in the forest 
of Sumava, flows through Prague, past its 
ancient monuments, and is lost to view in the 
shining distance ; 3. 4 Sirka ’, illustrating the 
story of the Czech Amazon, $Arka, beloved of 
the chieftain Ctirad — a drama of love and 
revenge; 4. 4 From the Fields and Groves of 
Bohemia ’ (‘ Z teskych luhuv a hajuv *), a 
pastoral containing a rural merrymaking; 
5. ‘ labor ’, named after the city most closely 
associated with Bohemia’s struggles for re¬ 
ligious and political freedom ; the music largclv 
based on the grand old Hussite chorale 44 All 
ye who arc warriors of God ” ; 6. 4 Blanlk ’ : 
legend tells how the Hussite heroes slumber 
within the mountain Blanlk, ready at any 
moment to seize their arms and rise to the de¬ 
fence of their country. Smetana attached clear 
programmes to each of these symphonic 
poems. 

Smetana was never attracted to purely 
abstract music. Even in his chamber music he 
works on a definite and almost realistic pro¬ 
gramme. His two string Quartets, the first one 
entitled 4 From my Life ’, arc truly autobio¬ 
graphical. 1 he first, in E minor, describes his 
youth ; its yearning aspirations and ebullitions, 
lm happy social life and innately Czech love of 
the dance, his passion for Katerina, his mature 
development, and the suggestion of his future 
misfortune in the long-drawn screeching note 
Irom the violins in the finale. The subject of 
Hie Quartet has created the form of the work, 
which is clear and organic, while the quality of 
the music reflects more happiness than melan- 
c ,y- binctana enjoyed the inestimable 
advantage of a happy childhood, and his later 
suMenngs never overshadowed his memories 
01 it. 1 he second Quartet, in D minor, takes 
up the talc of Smetana’s life after the cata¬ 
strophe of deafness had befallen him. It was 
written in 1882, amid doubts and hopes as to 
its destiny, as he confides to his friend Srb in 
his correspondence. It has not the balance or 
clarity of the earlier work, but never fails to 
awaken interest and emotion in a good per¬ 
formance. Another chamber work of Sme¬ 
tana s is the sincere, elegiac pianoforte Trio 
"i ^ minor, composed as early as 185*, in 
memory of his eldest daughter Frederica, who 
died at five years of age, having already given 
evidence of remarkable musical talent, 
ometana’s pianoforte music shows in its 

Mu|2ja. Ge,man namC ** MokUu • ,he old ^un form 
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brilliant virtuosity the influence of Liszt and 
in its national tendency the influence of 
Chopin. It is not, however, in the least 
imitative. In several collections of polkas he 
did for this purely Bohemian dancc-forrn what 
the Polish master achieved for the mazurka. 
The * Czech Dances ’ (1878) arc particularly 
exhilarating in their rhythmic variety and 
make great demands on the pianist. 4 The 
Three Horsemen ’ (‘ T h jezdei ’), 4 The 
Farmer’s Song * ( 4 Rolnicki ’) and the 4 Sea 
Song ' (all for male-voice choir) are fine 
examples of his choral style. 4 Czech Song ’, 
for mixed chorus and orchestra, embodies 
“ ,hc charm, variety, joyousness and strength 
of Czech song, given with all the ecstasy of the 
Czech musician ’’. 

Smetana's position in his own country is 
unique among musicians. Neither Chopin 
nor Grieg has quite the same powerful 
national significance. By his determined 
optimism and far-sightedness he made his art 
a wonderful stimulus to the national rebirth. 
His works arc so permeated with the spirit of 
Czech history and nature, with the spirit of 
the national life in its widest sense, that they 
arc *' the best medium for a Czech to become 
conscious of his national character Wc 
have seen, by the centenary festival of his birth, 
celebrated in Czechoslovakia in Mar. 1924, 
that he is loved, and his music know n, through¬ 
out the land. Not a provincial town, not a 
remote village but took some active part in 
this commemoration. As regards the world 
in general he has also claims to recognition, 
and the greatest of these is the joyousness 
w hich is the essence of his art. Ncjedly claims 
that 

(hit happy *rif« which hat been bettowed nut only upon 
ihc (./c»h,. hut alto upon Luropeant in general. will Le 
<liM<ncic<! more and more in proportion at ii it noticed 
iliui il wat not a ttroug feature in other mutiriant of the 
nineteenth century. . . . Art can never live merely by 
pettunum. scepticism and tadnew. This it why man¬ 
kind hat alwayt considered ilt tpecial benefactort to be 
the artuit who hate been able to infute sladnett into 
human toult. and therefore ,oy in life for its own take, 
in thit ret|>ect the nineteenth eentury never taw a 
greater gcniut than Smetana. 

R. N., rev. 

I he centre of the national cult of Smetana's 
work is the Spolccnost B. Smctany (The B. 
Smetana Society) in Prague. It originated in 
1931 from an older society formed in 1909 for 
the building of a Smetana monument. The 
B. Smetana Society has organized and main- 

* This it sometimes said to be the more remarkable 
became it wat achieved by a mutician who. born under 
Austrian rule, never knew the Czech language to per- 
lection, while the country-bred Dvofak. whole music 
it regarded by many Czechs at too much influenced bv 
the German clasuct. had to learn German like a foreign 
language. But die truth is that Smetana*! mother- 
longue too wa* Grech. If m hit operat the words have 
often had to be altered because the musical phratet did 
not fit wnh correct Czech protody. the reason wat not 
hit ignorance of the language, but the fact that Czech 
protody had not at that time become definitely settled. 

*•*'" --writers and literary* scholars. 
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taincd the Smetana Museum, which contains a 
large number of relics of every kind, particu¬ 
larly almost the whole of Smetana’s heritage 
as a composer preserved both in original 
sketches and definitive manuscripts, his note¬ 
books, correspondence, photographs, personal 
relics, official and family documents and docu¬ 
ments about the spreading of his music at home 
and abroad. The museum is situated on a 
most beautiful site in old Prague near the 
Charles Bridge. It is the only institution 
of its kind in Czechoslovakia and has hardly a 
rival abroad. The B. Smetana Society con¬ 
tinues in its effort to erect a Smetana monu¬ 
ment in Prague and devotes much of its 
activity to publication. The Society’s moving 
spirit is Professor Z. Nejedly. 

The performance of Smetana’s works re¬ 
mains one of the foremost tasks of Czech public 
life. After Kovarovic it was Otakar Ostriil 
who, in collaboration with the producer 
Ferdinand Pujman and the painter Frantiick 
Kyscla, created a particularly famous epoch in 
the performance of Smetana’s operas in the 
Prague National Theatre. V. Talich, as chief 
conductor, also gave several important per¬ 
formances revealing a new musical compre¬ 
hension and interpretation. o. 6. 
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4 Dopity Smetanovy' (Smeuna’s Letters with Com¬ 
ments) (Prague. 1896). 

Tiersot, Julien, 4 Smetana (Pans, 1020). 

Wellek. B„ • F. Smeunos Leben und Wirken (Prague, 

ZclejS^V. V„ 'O Bcdfichu Smetanovi ’ (Prague. 

1894). 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


OPERAS 


Title 

Libretto 

Composed 

Ptoduelion 

4 Branibofi v Cecil Ac h ’ ('The 
Brandenburgers in Bohemia '). 

' ProdanA nevdsta ’ (' The Bartered 
Bride ). 

4 Dalibor.’ 

, 4 Libule.’ 

4 Dvd vdovy ’ (• Two Widows *). 

4 Hubidka ’ (* The Kiss ’). 

4 Tajemstvi ’ (' The Secret ’). 

4 Certova stdna ’ ( 4 The Devil's 
Wall '). 

* Viola ’ (unfinished). 

1 

Karel Sabina. 

Sabina. 

Joseph Wenzig (in German), 
Czech trans. by Ervin Spindler. 

Wenzig (in German), trans. by 
Spindler. 

Emanuel Zangel. based on a 
comedy by P. J. F. Mallefille. 

Elitka Krasnohorska. based on a 
story by Karolina Svdtli. 

KrAsnohorskA. 

KrAsnohorska. 

KrAsnohorski. based on Shake¬ 
speare's ' Twelfth Night'. 

1862- 63. 

1863- 66. 

1865-67. 

1869-72. 

1873. 

1875 - 76 . 

1877-78. 

1879-82. 

1874-85 & 
1883-84. 

Prague. Czech Theatre. 

5 Jan. 1866. 

Prague, Czech Theatre. 
30 May 1866.' 

Prague. Czech Theatre, 

16 May 1868. 

Prague, Czech Theatre, 

11 June 1881. 

Prague, Czech Theatre, 

37 Mar. 1874- . 

Prague. Czech Theatre. 

7 Nov. 1876. 

Prague. Czech Theatre. 

18 Sept. 1878. 

Prague. Czech Theatre. 

29 Oct. 1882. 

Prague. Creeh Theajr*. 

11 May 1924 (post* . 
365 bars only). 


* For dates of production of the later versions tee Bartered Bride. 






SMETANA: Works 


CHORAL WORKS 

* Odrodilec * (The Renegade) for rarn'i double chorus 

(i860). 

‘ Jf' jezdei ‘ (Three Honemeu) for men'5 voices (1863). 
' Ceski pitch ’ (Czech Son?) for mixed voices and orch. 
(1868; final version 1878). 

* Rolmcka ’ (The Farmer) for men’s voices (1868). 

* Slavnostni abor ’ (Festive Chorus) for men’s voices 

(1870). 

* Pitch na moH ’ (Sea Son*) for men’s voices (1877;. 

3 Choruses for women's voices (1878). 

‘ Veho ’ (The Dower) for men’s voices 1 1880). 

‘ Modlilba ’ (Prayer 1 for men’s voices (1880). 

Nile pheh ’ (Our Song) for men’s voices (1883). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

* Festive Overture ’. D ma. (1818-49). 

‘ Festive Symphony ’, F. ma. (1853-41). 

Symph. poem ’ Richard III \ after Shakespeare (1858). 
Symph. norm ’ Wallenstein’s Camp ’, after Schiller 
(1858-59). 

Symph. poem ’ llaaki n Jarl ’ (1R60-61). 

Solemn March for Shakctpearc Olebraiiom 18611. 
Solemn Prelude. C ma. (i8t»H). 

Cycle of symph. poems ’ Ma Vlast ’ i.Mv Country; 
( 1874-791 
1. Vviehrad. 
a. Vltava. 

3. SArka. 

4. Z ieskych luhhv a hajhv (Fiom the Fields and 

Groves of Bohemia;. 

! . TAbor. 

. Dlamk. 

’ The Prague Carnival ’ (1883). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Trio. G ini., for vn„ cello & pf. (1855). 

String Quartet No. I. ’Z ntelio iivoia * (From my 
Life), E 1111. (1876). 

String Quartet No. a. U mi. (188a). 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 

p ' rt ?> ' Z «*‘>"»ovinv ' (From the Horne 

(1878). 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


Country) 


B.ttfalelles and Impromptus (1844). 

6 Characteristic Pieces, a books 18481. 

March for the Prague University Legion 18,8;. 

March for the National Guard (181M . 

Wedding Scenes ’ (1849). 

Sonata in one movement <1849). 

I.lttky do pamilnlku ’ (Album Leaves) (1850 
3 Drawing.Room Polkas (18551. 

3 Poetical Polkas (1855). 

Sketches ’. a books < 1858). 

Macbeth and the Witches ’. after Shakespeare > 1859. 
Polk.H Memories of Bohemia ’, a books (1861;. 
Casncert Study ’ On the Seashore ’ (i86z). 

Dreams . 6 characteristic pieces (1875). 
k.zech Dances. 4 polkas and to others (1877-78*. 


I'-rste I.idler 


SONGS 


' Piseh ssolmdy ' Song of Liberty) (1848). 

Besides the compositions listed above Smetana left 
a goou many early works — studies, exercises, ho- 
pronipuu and transcriptions for pianoforte, etc. — 
written before he began his studies with Proksch; also 
a number of late compositions of various kinds. In 
of h '» wof ks was started by 
£Ff h0 * °r* k Ma,c Undcr Z Nc i ed, V. »* ■* monu- 
S ,,u ‘ "muitable for performance. Up to 

J . 3 ;.;, 4 V , " me ‘, wc,c Published, containing his com- 
positions ilating from 1833-43. as well as the full score 
2 ' lhe .P-" r,cr «f Br.de*. Since 1941 the Bolfieh 
Smetana Society has undertaken a new critical edition 
01 ins works for the purpose of study and practical 
Up «o >949 die following have appeared : 

- - lh f Bartere.1 Br.de ’. ' The 

5 t J Dahbor and Libule ; of the ’ Czech Song ’; 
" Hie symphonic poems * Richard III *. • Wallenstein’s 

VOL. VII 
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Camp 1 and 'Haakon Jarl’; besides a volumes of 
pianoforte works. The same society has also published 
two important documents in excellent fan 1 mile, i.r. 
'Smetana’s Note* Iks >k of Motifs’ (194a) and the first 
sketches for ' The Bartered Bride ' (1944). 

G. t. 

Stt aho Moor (K.. ' Requiem symph. poem on S.'s 
life). Ondhtck (3, ’ Bartered Bride ’ fantasy). I'ivoda 
Vantagonism). Polka (use of). 

SMETANA, Franti&ek (b . OhnUfany nr. 
Novy Bydiov, 8 May 1914). 

Czech violoncellist. He was educated by 
K. 1*. Sadlo, in whose family he lived from 
boyhood to adolescence. When he was 
fifteen he began bis career with a full-length 
recital and was warmly received by both 
public and press. From 1931 to 1936 he 
studied composition with O. Sin at the 
Prague Conservatory. Afterwards he spent 
tsvo years in Paris (1936-38), perfecting him¬ 
self under D. Alcxanian and P. Fournier at 
the Ecolc Nor male dc Musiquc, and from 
1938 to 1941 he studied again undcr K. P. 
S.idlo at the Prague Conservatory. He is a 
highly appreciated soloist and a fine chainbcr- 
ntusic player. 

G. t. 

SMETANA QUARTET (Smctanovo 
kvarteto). A Czech string-quartet team 
formed, after some earlier attempts, in 1943 
in Prague, where the first public concert took 
place on G Nov. 1945 with the following 
combination: Jaroslav Rybcnsky (b. 1923), 
lirst violin; Lubomir Kostccky ( b . 192a), 
second violin; Vaclav Neumann ( b . 1920), 
viola; Antonin Kohout (b. 1919), cello. 
Later, when Neumann concentrated on con¬ 
ducting,, the viola was taken over by Jifi 
Novak (4. 1924) in 1947. In spite of its 
comparatively short activity the quartet has 
established a very high reputation thanks to 
its outstanding qualities of performance both 
in technique and in style. The programmes 
are played from memory. 

SMETANA, Robert (4. Vienna, 29* Aug. 

Czech musicologist and writer. Having 
finished a secondary school education at Brno 
(1923), he studied natural science at lirst, but 
soon turned to musicology as Hclfcrt's pupil 
at the Masaryk University (Ph.D. in 1934). 

He also studied the oboe and composition 
at the Brno Conservatory (1925-28). From 
1924 to 1932 he worked as assistant in the 
Musical Archives of Brno, where he compiled 
the catalogue of the musical relics preserved 
at the Prcmonstratensian monastery of Nova 
Ri'C. After a temporary employment in the 
State Institute for Folksong he was appointed 
archivist and librarian at Olomouc (1936). 

In 1947 he was appointed lecturer in musical 
science and education at the newly founded 
local Palacky University. 

Smetana has been chiefly interested in the 

3 “ 
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SMETERGELL 


SMIJERS 


collecting and editing of folksongs and of such Chopin mazurka with a tense energy that is 

art-songs as were adopted by the people. inimitable. Szymanowski’s pianoforte music 

With Bedrich Vdclavek (killed by the Gcr- found in him one of its most expert, sensitive 

mans in Mar. 1943) as co-editor he brought and authoritative exponents. In 1933 he gave 

out ‘ Ceske pisne kramdrske ’ (‘ Czech Shop- the first performance in England of that com- 

keeper Ballads’) (1937, 2nd ed. 1949), poser's pianoforte Concerto. s. o. 

‘ Ccsky narodni zpevnik ’ (‘ Czech National SMIJERS, Albert Anton (b. Raamsdonks- 
Song-Book’) (1940, 2nd cd. 1949) and took veer nr. Breda, 19 July 1888). 
charge of the critical edition of Moravian Dutch musicologist. He was educated at 
folksongs collected by FrantUck SuSil (1941). the Lower Seminary at St. Michielsgestel and 

Among Smetana’s books on musical subjects the Higher Seminary at Haaren, after which 

his popular story of Janddek is particularly he became a pupil in Amsterdam of Anton 

noteworthy (‘ Vyprivdni o L. Janidkovi Avcrkamp and continued his studies at the 

1948). Both at Brno and Olomouc Smetana Akademie fur Musik und darstellende Kunst 

also contributed numerous studies to various (church music section at Klosterncuburg) of 
periodicals and did much good work in raising Vienna under Guido Adler. In 1918 he took 

his country’s musical standards. c. d. his degree of Ph.D. with a thesis, ‘ Karl 

SMETERGELL, William ( b . ?; d. Lon- Luyton als Motettenkomponist \ Meantime 

don, ?). he was for some years teacher at St. Michiels- 

Lnglish i8th-i9th-century pianist, organist. gestcl and director of the music courses at the 
theorist and composer. He was the author of Catholic University School at Tilburg. From 

‘ A Treatise on Thorough Bass ’ (1794) and 1929 to 1934 he was professor at the Amster- 

‘ Rules for Thorough Bass’, with three dam Conservatory, and in 1930 was appointed 

sonatas for harpsichord and violin (1795). Hr to the new professorship of musical science at 

composed six concertos for harpsichord or Utrecht University, being the first to hold 

pianoforte with two violins and cello (1785). such a position in any Dutch university. This 

six duets for two violins, Op. 17 (1780), six post he still holds. He has been successively 

easy solos for violin (1790), six lessons for committee member, Secretary and President 

harpsichord, six overtures in eight parts, and of the Vereniging voor Ncdcrlandsc Muziek- 

a second set, Op. 8. He also adapted composi- geschiedenis, which association, as well as the 

dons from Jommclli and other composers. Utrecht University and the Dutch govern* 

and wrote songs. He was organist of the ment, commissioned him to make researches 

London churches of St. Margaret on the Hill, in Italy with regard to early Netherlands 

Southwark, and Allhallows, Barking. composers. The State commission was to 

w. it. 11. make a catalogue of works of the 15th and 

SMETERLIN, Jan (b. Bielsko, 7 Feb. 16th centuries, and after years of labour, 

1892). during which he discovered many works that 

Polish pianist. Available details of his had been lost simply through the lack of 

career as a student (of the utmost importance system in the Italian libraries, this catalogue 

in the formation of an interpretative artist) was completed with no less than 10,000 titles, 

are meagre, and it is not until 1913 that we An important work for the Vereniging has 

hear of his winning the first state prize at the been the editing of the compositions of Josquin 

Vienna Klaviermeisterschulc. After the war des Pr*s, * Missa ad modulum Bencdicta es 

of 1914-18 he continued to consolidate his by Philip de Monte (1920), ‘ Vijf stemmigen 

position as a performer in the first flight of madrigalen ’ by Cornells Schuyt (* 93 

international virtuosi and became known as music to Vondel’s ' Kruisbcrgh ’ by 
an artist with a European reputation, soon to and 4 Van Ockeghem tot Swcehnck, ™ dcr ', 
be further widened by tours to distant parts landsche Muziekgeschicdenis in Voorbcddcn 

of the world. He became, in fact, one of the (3 vols., 1939, 1940 & , 94 1 )- Th “' , * e . 

most travelled pianists of the day. 4 Livres de motets parus chez * ,e " e '* 

In England, where he married and settled, gnant ’ in three volumes is an ,nd 5 Pf n r e . fl 

Smctcrlin is held in esteem and always listened work. His contributions to the J 8 dsc r ' 

to with attention by connoisseurs of fine tech- der V.v.N.M. have formed a very- ,ni P 0 |! an 

nique. His playing is characterized by musical addition to Dutch musicology. " cwa5 ° . 

intelligence crossed with a personal quality of time Dutch Secretary for the .? ,C * L. 

impetuous urgency, the two combining to pro- Society for Musicology, for^wh'chorg 

ducc playing at once solid and vivacious, a tion he wrote a study on Die Kaisc 

characteristic possessed in precisely that degree Hofmusikkappelle von 1534-1 9 • 

by none of his contemporaries. His repertory Besides visiting many places m' . 

is wide. In the classics he is most successful Smijers has travelled all over Europe c<> 
in the larger, more powerful works. For the information, and in Apr. i 927 h€ rea JJJJn 

interpretation of the music of his own country on Josquin des Pr£s before the (no\ 
he has an undoubted gift, and he can play a Musical Association in London. 
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SMIT, Leo (i) (b. Amsterdam, 14 May 
1900; d. ? Poland, c. 1943). 

Dutch composer. Originally intended for 
the law, he quickly decided to make music his 
profession and entered the Amsterdam Con¬ 
servatory, where his teachers were Sem Dresden 
for composition and Ulfert Sc hulls for piano¬ 
forte. His diploma on leaving was granted 
aim laude. For three years after this he taught 
harmony at the Conservatory, and then left 
for Paris, and later Brussels, where he was 
employed largely in writing music for open-air 
plays and films. After ten years* absence he 
returned to his native city. On the occupation 
ol Holland by the German National Socialists 
his activities were at first restricted to those in 
Jewish circles, and in 1943 he was arrested and 
sent to the concentration camp at Westcrbork, 
and later to some unknown destination, after 
which nothing was heard of him. 

Smit’s compositions show an unusual sensi¬ 
tiveness to the characters of the instruments 
and combinations for which they arc written. 
His harmonies and tonal technique, as well as 
his melodic idiom, are thoroughly modern, 
while his forms usually follow classical and 
sometimes pre-Beethoven lines. The principal 
are an Introduction for chamber orch. to the 
play * Dc Vcrtraagde Film * by Herman Tcir- 
linck, music for lustrum feasts of the students’ 
corps at Leyden University, a Symphony, a 
ballet ‘ Schcmselmihar ’ and chamber music 
lor various combinations. 11. a. 

SMIT, Leo (ii) (b . Philadelphia, 12 Jan. 
1921). 

American pianist and composer. He lx*gan 
his pianoforte studies at the age of six and was 
awarded a scholarship at the Curtis Institute 
ol Music in Philadelphia at the age of nine; 
at fourteen he began to study composition. 
In 1939 he made his debut in the Carnegie 
Hall and he has since appeared at many con- 
certs, playing as soloist with the New York 
City Symphony Orchestra under Leonard 
Bernstein and with the N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra. His ballet * Virginia Sampler * 
was commissioned by the Ballet Russe dc 
Monte Carlo and received its first |>rrformance 
at the New York Centre of Music and Drama 
'. n * 947 - Among his other works the 

lollowing arc outstanding: 

. „ . BALI. I. IS 

t urnu <1046). 

' In Traiixit * (1947). 

CHORAL ML SIC 

' ' ’ Shomru * for tenor, choru* & organ (1947). 

Aho various choruses <1 <app<tla or %*ith pf. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

| Joan of Arc * (1942). 

' Biblical Epiwio ’ (1945). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Scxtci for clar., baboon and stg. 4tel (1040). 

4 Songs for voice, Mute & clar. <1942). 


* Invention ' for clar. & pf. (1941). 
‘ Light Piece * for vn. & pf. (1945). 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
' Portrait of Grandmother ’ (1944). 

‘ five Pieces for Young People ‘ (19471. 
•Rural Elegy-(1948). l " 7# 

Seven Characteristic Pieces * <19481. 
Variations. G ina. (1949). 


I*. C.-ll. 

SMITH. English family of musicians. 

(1) George (Townshcnd) Smith (b. 

\\ indsor, 14 Nov. 1813; d. Hereford, 3 Aug. 
1877), singer, organist and composer. 11c was 
the eldest son of Edward Woodley Smith (b. 
“3 * 775 ). a chorister of St. Paul’s Cathe- 

tlral m Ixindon and afterwards lay-vicar of St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, from 1795 until 
his death, 17 June 1849. 

George Smith received his early musical 
education as a chorister of St. George’s. 
W indsor. On leaving the choir he became a 
pupil of Highmore Skeats, the chapel organist, 
and afterwards went to London to study under 
Samuel Wesley. He next obtained an ap- 
(Hiintment as organist at Eastbourne, whence 
he removed to King's Lynn on being chosen 
organist there. 

()n 5 J j, ‘- 1843 Smith was appointed 
organist of Hereford Cathedral. As such he 
became, ex offieio, conductor of the meeting of 
the Three Choirs at Hereford, besides dis¬ 
charging the duties of which post he voluntarily 
undertook the laborious office of honorary 
secretary to the Festival, and by his untiring 
anti energetic exertions, in the course of the 
twelve triennial festivals which he directed, 
raised it musically from a low to a very high 
condition and financially from a heavy loss to 
a gain. He composed an 8-voicc anthem and 
a ‘Jubilate ’ for the festivals, and other church 
music, as well as pianoforte pieces of a popular 
kind. 

(2) Samuel Smith (b. Eton, 29 Aug. 1821 ; 
d. Windsor, 1 Jan. 1917), organist, brother of 
the preceding. He was admitted in 1831 as 
one of the children of the Chapel Royal in 
London under William Hawes. Shortly after 
leaving the choir he obtained the appointment 
of organist at Hayes Church, Middlesex, and 
was subsequently organist at Eton and Egham. 

In 1837 he became organist at Trinity 
Church, Windsor, and in i8(ii of the Parish 
Church. He issued some compilations of 
tunes and chants. 

(3) Alfred (Montem) Smith b. Windsor 
13 May 1828; d. London, 2 May 1891), tenor 
singer, brother of the preceding. He was also 
educated in the choir of St. George’s. On 
leaving it he became a tenor singer, and after 
belonging to the choir of St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street, in London, he succeeded J. W. Hobbs 
ns lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey; he was 
also a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal (1858). 
He was distinguished as a ballad singer and 
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for his skill in recitative. He was a professor 
of singing at the R.A.M. and the G.S.M. 

W. H. H. 

SMITH, Alice Mary (Mrs. Meadows 
White) (b. London, 19 May 1839; d. London, 
4 Dec. 1884). 

English composer. She was a pupil of 
Stcrndale Bennett and G. A. Macfarren. On 
2 Jan. 1867 she married Frederick Meadows 
White, Q..C. (afterwards a Judge for the 
County of Middlesex). She was elected 
Female Professional Associate of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society in Nov. 1867 and Hon. 
Member of the R.A.M. in 1884. 

She was a prolific composer of works of all 
dimensions. According to an obituary article 
in ‘ The Athenaeum ’ of 13 Dec. 1884: 

Her music it marked by elegance and grace rather 
than by any great individuality . . . that she was not 
deficient in power and energy is proved by portions of 
the * Ode to the North-East Wind * and * The Passions \ 
Her forms were always clear and her ideas free from 
eccentricity: her sympathies were evidently with the 
classic rather than with the romantic school. 

The following art* among her outstanding 
works: 

Cantata * Rudeslicim. or Cisela ’ (Cambridge, 1865). 
Cantata * Ode to the North-Easi Wind * (Kingsley) 
(1880). 

Cantata 1 Ode to the Passions ’ (Collins) (Hereford 
Festival, 1882). 

Cantata ' Song of the Little B.iltung * (Kingsley) (1883). 
Cantata ' Red King ’ (Kingsley) (1884). 

Symphony No. I, C mi. (1863). 

Symphony No. a, G ma. 

Overture * Endymion ’ tafter Keats) (1864, rev. 1871). 
Overture ' I,alia Kookh ’ (after Thomas Moore) (i86v 
Overture and a Intermezzi to ’Sfasque of Pandora’ 
(1878). 

Overture ' Jason * (1870). 

Introduction and Allegro for pf. & orch. (1863). 

Clar. Concerto (1B72). 

String Quartet No. 1, I) ma. (186a). 

String Quartet No. a. A ma. (1870). 

String Quartet No. 3. G ma. 

Pf. Quartet No. 1, Bj ma. (1861). 

Pf Quartet No. a. I) ma. (1864). 

Pf Quartet No. 3, E ma. 

Pf. Quartet No. 4, G mi. 

Trio, G ma., for vn.. cello & pf. (1862). 

Also partsongs. songs, vocal duels, &c. 

C. 

SMITH, Carleton (b . Bcrncnt, III., 19 
Feb. 1908). See National Aim Foundation. 

SMITH, Carleton Sprague (b . New York, 

8 Aug. 1905). 

American musicologist. He studied at 
Harvard University, where he obtained the 
A.B. in 1927 and the M.A. a year later, and 
at the University of Vienna, where he became 
a Ph.D. in 1930. From 1927 to 1938 he was 
music critic for ‘The Boston Transcript’ and 
in 1931-33 he was a history instructor at 
Columbia University. Since 1931 he has been 
chief of the Music Division of New York Public 
Library and since 1939 Adjunct Professor of 
Music at New York University. From 
1935 to >938 he was president of the Music 
Library Association and in 1939 he became 
president of the American Musicological 
Society for a year. He has been lecturer at 


the Institute of Public Affairs and Regional 
Studies at New York University since 1946 
and has lectured at other universities, includ¬ 
ing that of Southern California in the summers 
of 1950 and 1951, Indiana University in 1948 
and the Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies 
in the summer of 1950. He is a director of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, a corre¬ 
sponding member of the Academia Brasileira 
de Musica in Rio de Janeiro and the Institute 
Historico - Geogrofico da Bahia, and an 
honorary professor of the Conscrvatorio 
Brasileira de Musica. He has written a 
number of articles on music for various 
journals, including the following: 


' Haydn's Chamber Music and the Flute ’ (M.Q., 
• 933). 

' The First Half Century ’ (' Music Clubs Magazine \ 
Feb. 1940). 

' What not to Expect of South America ’ (Mus. Amer., 
•94'). 

The Song Makers ’ (‘ Survey Graphic ’, Mar. 194 •>- 
The Composers of Chile ' (* Modem Music ig« • >- 
Studies in Musical Education ’ (‘ History and Aes¬ 
thetics \ 1941). 

Music in Latin-America ’ (' Progrcsvivc Education 
Oct. 194a). 

Musicology and the Library ' (Mus. Jour., Nov.-Dee. 

1946). 

New Music Frontiers * (Mus. Jour.. Nov. 1947). f 
The Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of New Tork 
City ‘ (M.Q., Ian. 1948). 

Discs and Cultural Exchange ' (Mus. Jour., Jan. 1948). 
Brazil in Song • (’ Brazil \ Mar. 1949). 

Carlo* Chavez * (* The Pan-American \ Oct. 1949). 
Religious Music and the Lute ' (’ The Guitar Review , 

■ 949). 

Montparnasse of the Hemisphere * (' United Nations 
World Oct. 1930). 

M. K. W. 


SMITH, Charles (b. London, Sept. 1786; 
d. Crcditon, Devon, 22 Nov. 1856). 

English baritone singer, organist and com¬ 
poser. He was, in 1796, admitted a chorister 
of the Chapel Royal in London under Ayrton, 
but was withdrawn from the choir in 1798 and 
became a pupil of John Ashley. In 1800 
he sang in oratorio at Ranclagh Garden, 
etc. Upon the breaking of his voice in 1803 
he acted as deputy organist for Knyvctt 
and Stafford Smith at the Chapel Royal and 
soon afterwards became organist of Croydon 
Church. In 1807 he was appointed organist 
of Wei beck Chapel. He composed the music 
for the following dramatic pieces : 


•Yes or No* (1808). 

• Knapschou. or The Forest Fiend London, Lyceum 

T heatre (1809). 

• Anything New * (1811). 

• How to Die for Love * (1812). 

In 1815 he appeared with success in oratorio 
as a baritone singer. In the next year he 
settled at Liverpool, where he remained lor 
many years. He composed many songs and 
ballads', the best of which is ’The Battle 
of Hohcnlindcn’. He published in 1844 a 
work called * Ancient Psalmody consisting 
of adaptations from music of Ravcnscro t. 
Morlcy. etc. He ultimately retired to Grc- 

W. I«. H. 
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SMITH, Cyril (James) (b. Middles¬ 
brough, ii Aug. 1909). 

English pianist. He was educated at 
Middlesbrough High School, whence he pro¬ 
ceeded in 1926 to the R.C.M. in London. 
During his four years at the College he was 
awarded a number of prizes for pianoforte, 
which he studied with Herbert Fryer. These 
awards included the medal of the Musicians' 
Company and the first prize in a competition 
organized by 4 The Daily Express 1 le made 
his first public appearance at one of the 
R.C.M. concerts in 1929, when his perform¬ 
ance of Brahms's Concerto in B ? major marked 
him as a pianist of exceptional promise. Two 
years later he appeared at the Queen's Hall 
Promenade Concerts, to which he has since 
contributed regularly. Since 1934 he has 
been professor of pianoforte at the R.C.M. 
His continental tours included one to Central 
Europe under the auspices of the British 
Council. Cyril Smith's playing i\ distinguished 
l>v a thorough musicianship and a sensitive 
touch. His technical command of the instru¬ 
ment is remarkable even at a time when the 
general standard of technique is high, but it 
is rather as a musician than as a virtuoso that 
he has made his reputation. He is married 
to Phyllis Sellick and has frequently appeared 
with her in concertos and other works for two 
pianofortes. Vaughan Williams’s rearrange¬ 
ment of his pianoforte Concerto for two 
instruments is dedicated to them. 


». 11. (11). 

SMITH, David Stanley (b. Toledo. Ohio. 
*> July 1877; </. New Haven, Conn.. 17 Dec. 

t 94 °). 

American conductor, teacher and composer. 
He studied composition with Horatio Parker 
at Yale, from which university he graduated 
in 1900, when his 4 Ode for Commencement 
Day Op 4 , was given. Later he studied in 
London, Munich and Paris, and in 1903 he 
received his Mus.B. from Yale; North- 
\Wstern University, Evanston (III.), made 
mm Mus.D. in 1918. In 1903 he became an 
instructor in the Yale School of Music, sub¬ 
sequently becoming assistant and then full 
1 roressor, in 1920 succeeding Parker as Dean 
<>t the School. In 1918 he became conductor 
nf the Horatio Parker Choir (formerly the 
Choral Art Club) of New Haven (Conn ), 
and from 1919 he conducted the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Smith often appeared as guest conductor, 
directing performances of his own works, with 
the New York Philharmonic, Chicago. Detroit. 

oston and Cleveland Symphony Orchestras. 
Mis carefully planned music avoided all 
-isms , eschewing sentimentality on the 
one hand and acerbity on the other. 

The following works by Smith may be 

mentioned : 


CHORAL WORKS 

‘The Fallen Star ' for chorut & orcli., Op. 26. 
Rhapsody of Si. Bernard ' for soh. voice*. chorui A 
orrh., Op. 38. 

Die Vision of Isaiah ’ for 10I0 voices, chorus A orcli. 
OtW6>. 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

4 F.pic Poem ' (igjG). 

Symphony No. 1. F mi.. Op. 28 
‘ * 9*9 — A Satire * (1912). 

Overture * To-Morrotv * (1933). 

Symphony No. 2. Dmr., Op. 42 <1037). 

A Poem of Youth \ Op. 47. 

Overture * Prince Hal *, Op. 31. 

Suite " Impressions *. Op. 40. 

* Five Melodies \ Op. 30. 

SOI.O INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

[ Cathedral Prelude ’ f..r organ ( 1926). 

Rondo appassionato 1 for vn. (193$). 

• Fete gal .Mr * for lluie. Op. 48. 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
n Suing Quarleu. 

Quintet for 2 vns.. viola, cello & pf. '1927). 

Also sonata* for various inttv., anthems, parUongs. 
»«ngs. &c. 14 ’ 


B,m ...f;;!! 1 ," 1 ' Dl C.. • David S. Smith ‘ (M.Q. 

X\\ III. 1942. p. 63). 

SMITH, Edward. Srt Smvtii. 

SMITH, Elias ( b . d. >). 

English 16th- 17th-century organic and 
composer. Hr was organic of Gloucester 
Cathedral in 1620 and had possibly held this 
post for some time before that date. An 
anthem by him, 4 How is the gould become 
diinme \ described as 44 for King Charles the 
Martyr ", is in some partbooks at Durham 
Cathedral. I hr tenor cantoris hook belonging 
to this set is in B.M. Add. MSS 30.478-79. 

SMITH, “ Father ” (Bernhard Schmidt) 

(6. \ e. 1630; J. London. 20 Feb. 1708). 

German (anglicized) organ builder. He 
went to England in 1660 with two nephews, 
Gerard (Gerhard) and Bernard (Bernhard) «, 
hi* assistants. These two arc very little known, 
although they built several fine inxtrumcnts. 
To distinguish him from his nephews and 
express the reverence due to his abilities, he 
was called 44 Father Smith ". 

His first organ in England was that of the 
royal chapel at Whitehall, but this cannot 
have been, as formerly stated, that which 
I’epvs heard and mentions in his Diary on 
8 July 1660. Later he built another for the 
Banqueting Hall of Whitehall (1699). There 
is considerable uncertainty about the many 
organs in London and the provinces ascribed 
to him. It does not appear that he built for 
Westminster Abbey, but he built one for St. 
Margaret's, Westminster (1675), of which in 
the following year he was elected organist at a 
salary of £20 a year. He was now rapidly 
acquiring fame and was ultimately appointed 
Organ Maker in Ordinary to the King, apart¬ 
ments in Whitehall being allotted to him 


'£u 0r ff n *n° Ha ir kir ‘ Jnd B "™'V. but H 
w dipole alien Bernard * name lo Christian. 
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called in the old plan “ The Organ-builder’s 
Workhouse *\ 

In 1682 the treasurers of the Societies of the 
Temple had some conversation with Smith re¬ 
specting the erection of an organ in their 
church. Subsequently Rcnatus Harris, who 
had warm supporters among the Benchers of 
the Inner Temple, was introduced to their 
notice. It was ultimately agreed that each 
artist should set up an organ in the church, and 
in 1684 both instruments were ready for com¬ 
petition. In 1685 the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple made choice of Smith’s organ, which 
was played by Henry Purcell, but those of the 
Inner Temple dissented, and it was not until 
1688 that Smith received payment for his 
instrument, namely £1000. 

In 1683 he contracted for the organ of 
Durham Cathedral. In consequence of the 
reputation he had acquired by these instru¬ 
ments he was chosen to build an organ for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral then in course of erection. 
This instrument was inaugurated on 2 Dec. 
1G97. Smith became court organ-builder to 
Queen Anne. His portrait is in the Examina¬ 
tion Schools at Oxford. 

In 1755 a Gerard Smith was organ repairer 
to Chelsea Hospital. This was probably a 
grand-nephew of Father Smith, since from the 
date he could hardly have been his nephew. 

v. de p., rev. h. c. c. 

Biiil. — Full MAN. A\o*r.w, • Father Smith * (London. 
1936). Containing the fullest examination of tin- 
evidence a* to what organ* Smith built amt what 
remains of hit work. 

SMITH, Herbert Arnold (b . London, 
21 May 1887). 

English organist and singing-teacher. He 
was a chorister of Hereford Cathedral under 
Sinclair and won an open scholarship at the 
R.C.M. in London in 1903. There the organ 
was his principal study (under Alcock and 
Parratt); he took his F.R.C.O. in 1907 and 
subsequently his musical degrees at Oxford 
(Mus.D., 1927). But though he held several 
organ appointments, composed works for the 
organ and has occasionally appeared as a 
recitalist, his most important work has been 
that of a teacher of singing. He studied sing¬ 
ing privately with Raiinund von Zur Muhlcn, 
about whom he wrote an interesting biographi¬ 
cal article in Mus. T. for April 1932. It 
was as a singing-teacher that he joined the 
stall of the R.C.M. in 1920 and became a 
member of its Board of Professors in 1928. 

h. c. c. 

SMITH, John (6. Cambridge, 1797; d. 
nr. Dublin, 12 Nov. 1861). 

English singer and composer. On 23 Nov. 
1815 he was admitted to a situation in the 
choir of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
but failed to secure the appointment of vicar- 
choral owing to his having quarrelled and 


gone to law with the dean in 1824. On 5 Feb. 
1819 he was appointed a vicar-choral of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. On 7 July 1827 the 
degree of Mus.D. was conferred upon him 
by the University of Dublin. He afterwards 
obtained the appointments of.Chief Composer 
of the State Music, Master of the King’s Band 
of State Musicians in Ireland and Composer 
to the Chapel Royal, Dublin; and in 1845 
he was chosen Professor of Music in Dublin 
University. He composed ‘ The Revelation ’, 
an oratorio, some church music, and several 
prize glees and other works. In 1837 he 
published a volume of cathedral music con¬ 
taining services and chants, and a ‘ Veni, 
Crea tor *. w. It. it. 

SMITH, John Christopher (b . Ansbach, 
1712; d. London, 3 Oct. 1795). 

English organist and composer of German 
birth. He was the son of Johann Christoph 
Schmidt, of Ansbach, who went to England 
and became Handel’s treasurer in 1720 or a 
a few years earlier and also agent for the sale of 
Handel's music. While John Clucr engraved 
the several works published by Handel on 
his own behalf, Mcarcs sold them in St. Paul's 
Churchyard and Smith at the sign of "The 
Hand and Musick-Book” in Coventry Street in 
1720-25, and at Mcard's Court, \\ ardour 
Street, in 1725-*- >732 or later. He was also 
interested in the publication and sale of 
Handel's ‘ Radamisto 

The younger Smith showing a fondness for 
music. Handel began teaching him when he 
was thirteen years old. He afterwards studied 
composition under Pepusch and Thomas 
Roscingrave, and on 20 Nov. 1732 produced 
his English opera, * Tcraminta * (libretto by 
Henry Carey)', and in 1733 ' y , V“ c * • .!," 
1738 he composed an oratorio, Davids 
Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan . 
About 1745 he travelled on the Continent, 
remaining absent about three years. VN hen 
Handel's sight was failing he employed bmitn 
to assist him in his oratorio performances as 
organist, and as his amanuensis. In 1 754 ” c 
was appointed the first organist of the Found¬ 
ling Hospital Chapel *, and in the same year 
he composed the opera of ‘ The Fairies , al c 
from Shakespeare's 4 Midsummer Nign 
Dream’, which met with great success, m 
.756 the opera of 4 The Tempest , adapted 
from Shakespeare’s play, ‘wo songs m 
which, 44 Full fathom five and The owl 
abroad ”, long continued favourites;; and 
1760 ‘The Enchanter’, a musical entertain 

m Handel is said to have bequeathed to Smith 
all his original manuscript icons. I 
chord, his bust by Roubilliac and h.s porua,« 

• It i* now considered ;»>*« “*” S e by M<»llk 
Stanley [see M. & L.. J U, V * 95 *. ar,,clc 

Sand*). 

* See Mu*. T.. 1002. p. 37 /- 
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by Dcnner, but Handel's testamentary docu¬ 
ments do not make it clear which of the Smiths 
he was referring to, and neither the Dennrr 
portrait nor the Roubilliac bust is mentioned 
in them. After Handel's death Smith carried 
on the oratorios, in conjunction with Stanley, 
until 1770, and soon after retired and went to 
live at Bath. Besides the afore-mentioned works 
he composed ‘ Paradise Lost ’ (Covent Car¬ 
den, 1760), ' Rebecca ’, ‘Judith 4 Jchosha- 
phat ’ and ‘ Redemption ', oratorios (besides 
compiling two oratorios from Handel’s works, 
' Nabal ’ and 4 Gideon ’); ‘ Dario ', ‘ Issipile ’ 
and ‘ II Ciro riconosciuto ’, Italian operas; a 
Burial Service; several miscellaneous vocal 
and instrumental pieces. 

George III having continued to Smith a 
pension which had been granted by his mother, 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, Smith evinced 
his gratitude by presenting to the king his col¬ 
lection of Handel's manuscript scores — now 
in the King's Music Library, B.M. — the 
harpsichord and the bust by Roubilliac, re¬ 
taining only the portrait by Dcnner. Four 
large collections of Handel's works exist in 
manuscript which are usually described as 
Smith copies, although they arc the work of 
Smith the elder and other copyists. One is that 
in the King's Music Library; another be¬ 
longed to H. B. Lcnnard, Hampstead, and is 
now in the Fit/william Museum, Cambridge; 
another to Chrysander, now in the Hamburg 
Library; and a fourth to the Granville family 
of Wcllesbournc Hall, Warwickshire, now in 
the B.M. \V. It. 11., adds. w. c. s. 

Him .--Samis. Moiur. ‘The Problem of " Ter... 
minM ’• • (M. Ik I... XXXIII. 1Q5 1, p. 2i7>. 

Sti alio Found ling Hospital. 

SMITH, John Stafford (6. Gloucester, 
' 75 °; d. London, 21 Sept. 1836). 

English organist, tenor singer and composer. 
He was the son of Martin Smith, organist 
of Gloucester Cathedral from 1743 to 1782. 
and obtained his earliest musical instruction 
from his father. Soon afterwards he was sent 
to London to study under Boyce, and he also 
became a chorister of the Chapel Koval under 
James Nares. On quitting the choir he be¬ 
came an able organist, an efficient singer, 
an excellent composer and an accomplished 
musical antiquary. In 1773 he was awarded 
two prizes by the Catch Club, one for a catch, 
Here flat ’, and the other for a canon, ‘ O 
remember not the sins In the next four 
years he gained prizes for the following com¬ 
positions : * Let happy lovers fly \ glee. 1774 ; 

Since Phillis has bubbled ’, catch and 4 Blest 
pair of syrens ’, glee (3 voices), 1775 ; * While 
lools their time ', glee, 1776; 4 Return, blest 
JfV* ’* P ,ce * 1 777 - The song 4 Anacreon in 
Heaven ’ has attained posthumous fame as 
1 he Star-spangled Banner ’, but it is uncer¬ 
tain whether it was his own or merelv a tune 


first printed in a collection edited by him. 1 

Smith rendered great assistance to Sir John 
Hawkins in the production of his 4 History ’, 
not only by reducing ancient compositions 
into modern notation, but also by the loan of 
some valuable early manuscripts from his 
extensive and curious library, from which 
Hawkins culled several pieces to enrich his 
Appendix. In 1779 Smith published 

A Collection of finitlith Sonet, in (core, for three drill 
four voices, composed about the year 15**0. Taken from 
MSS. of the tame ace. 

It contains the Agintourt song, 4 Our king 
went forth to Normandy ’. In 1780 lie won 
another prize from the Catch Club by his ode 
' When to the Muses' haunted hill '. He pub¬ 
lished at various times five collections of glees, 
containing compositions which place him in 
the foremost rank of Lnglish glee composers. 
Besides his prize glees they include * As on a 
summer's day ’, * What shall he have that 
killed the deer? ’, 4 Hark, the hollow woods 
resounding * and the madrigal 4 Flora now 
calleth forth each flower '. Fourteen glees, 
fourteen catches, four canons, two rounds, an 
ode, a madrigal and a motet by him arc given 
in Warren's collections. He also published a 
collection of songs (1785) and 4 Twelve Chants 
Composed for the Use of the Choirs of the 
Church of T.ngland 

On 16 Dec. 1784, after having for many 
years officiated as a deputy, he was appointed 
a Gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and on 22 
Feb. 1785 a lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey, 
being installed, after his year of probation, on 
18 Apr. 1786. In 1790 he was engaged as 
organist for the Gloucester Festival. In 1793 
he published a volume of 4 Anthems, Composed 
for the Choir Service of the Church of Eng¬ 
land In 1802, on the death of Arnold, he 
was appointed one of the organists of the 
Chapel Royal, and on 14 May 1805, on the 
resignation of Ayrton, succeeded him as Master 
of the Children. In 1812 he produced his 
interesting work * Musica Antiqua '. In June 
1817 he resigned the mastership of the Chapel 
Royal children. 

Besides the before-named compositions 
Smith produced 4 An Ode on the First of 
April ’, for voices and instruments, which was 
never published. A manuscript 4 Introduction 
to the Art of Composing Music ' by him is in 
the library of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
now at the R.C.M., which also contains his 
Musical Commonplace Book. By his will, 
dated 21 Jan. 1834, he bequeathed all his 
property to his only surviving daughter, 
Gertrude Stafford Smith, and appointed her 
sole executrix. A few years afterwards she 
became insane, and in 1844 the Commissioner 

' Stf SrAR-SrANCLr d Bax.yer ; alio Oicar Sonncck. 

* Report on the Suir-'panslcl Runner . . .*, 2nd cl.. 

1914. 
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in Lunacy ordered that her property should be 
realized and the proceeds invested for her 
benefit. Through ignorance or carelessness 
the contents of her house (which included her 
father’s valuable library, remarkably rich in 
ancient English musical manuscripts) were 
entrusted for sale to an incompetent auctioneer. 
The library was sold on 24 Apr. 1844, such 
books as were described at all being catalogued 
from the backs and heaped together in lots, 
each containing a dozen or more works ; 2191 
volumes were thrown into lots described as 
“ Fifty books, various ”, etc. The printed 
music was similarly dealt with; the manu¬ 
scripts were not even described as such, but 
were lumped in lots of twenties and fifties, and 
called so many “ volumes of music 578 
volumes were so disposed of, and there were 
besides five lots each containing “ a quantity 
of music The sale took place in Gray’s Inn 
Road ; Smith’s name did not appear on the 
catalogue; nothing was done to attract the 
attention of the musical world, and two 
dealers who had obtained information of the 
sale purchased many of the lots at very low 
prices. These after a time were brought into 
the market, but it is feared the greater part is 
altogether lost. In the Euing Collection, 
Glasgow University, is a quantity of his manu¬ 
scripts, mostly notes, but including a common¬ 
place book. w. 11. h., adds. 

Set alio Muiica Antiqua. National Anthems (United 

States). 

SMITH, Leo ( b . Birmingham, 26 Nov. 
1881). 

English violoncellist, composer and writer 
on music. He began his musical career at 
a very early age as a cellist of exceptional 
promise. Coming under the notice of Carl 
Fuchs, he was easily persuaded to give up 
a solo performer’s career for a while. He 
entered the Royal Manchester College of 
Music, where he pursued the study of the 
cello with Fuchs, and Manchester University, 
where, after working with Henry Hilcs, he 
took the Mus.B. degree. 

Migrating to Canada in 1910, he soon 
became known as teacher, performer and 
composer. He was appointed lecturer at the 
Toronto Conservatory of Music and Professor 
of Music in the University of Toronto. He has 
also been cellist in the Toronto Conservators* 
(Quartet and principal cellist of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra. He has appeared 
frequently as soloist at concerts, playing viola 
da gamba as well as the cello and delighting 
audiences by the geniality of his interpreta¬ 
tions and the sensitiveness of his tone. Songs, 
pianoforte and cello pieces of his have been 
published. Some chamber compositions, in¬ 
cluding a string Quartet in D major, have 
been well received and broadcast. 

Smith’s literary publications include * Music 


of the 17th and 18th Centuries ’, ‘ Elementary 
Part-Writing ’ and ‘ Musical Rudiments ’ (Bos¬ 
ton). He has also contributed to the ‘ Cana¬ 
dian Encyclopedia ’ and was for over twenty 
years contributing editor of the ‘ Toronto 
Conservatory Quarterly Review \ p. b. 

SMITH, Nellie Curzon. See Dance 
(Wm.). 

SMITH, Robert (i) ( b . ?, c. 1648; d. ? 
London, 22 Nov. 1675). 

English composer. When Captain Cooke 
undertook the reorganization of the Chapel 
Royal after the Restoration, Smith, with 
Humfrey (b. 1647) and Blow (b. 1649), was 
one of his first set of choir-boys. He was prob¬ 
ably one of those “ who were composers while 
they were still children of His Majesties 
Chappell Clifford’s ‘ Collection ’ (2nd ed. 
1664) contains the words of 5 anthems by 
Humfrey, 3 by Blow and 6 by Smith. On 
leaving the Chapel Royal, Smith seems to 
have devoted himself to secular composition. 
On 3 Aug. 1672 a warrant was issued 

10 swear and admit Robert Smyth musician in ordinary 
to his Mainly in place of Pelham Humphryn, deceased. 

Like Humfrey and Purcell, Smith died 
young, and only a year later a similar warrant 
was issued 

to admit Richard Hart musician in ordinary to his 
Mainly for the lute, in the place of Robert bmytl>. 
deceased. 

The following collections contain music by 
Smith: 


1673. Matthew Locke. * Melothnia ’ (3 P for 
harpsichord). 

1673. Playford. 'Choice Song* and Ayres’ (at «°np 

1676. Playford'*'°Choice Ayrn. Song* and P** lo «V”‘ 
(all Smith's songs in the 1673 ed., with others 

1682. Thomas ’ Creeling. 'The Pleasant Companion ’ 
(a flageolet lesson called ' The Earle of Sand- 
1.'.......11 *• 


The following appear to be unprinted : 

) Time, thv wings’ (dialogue between Philander, 
Time and Death). Ch. Ch.. Oxford. M. Score. 
Vo. no. *tis vain.' B.M. Add. MSS 39 . 39 &- 
Ch. Ch. also contains a piece for harpsichord 
id over too compositions for various string 
>mbinations by him. 1 J- l"]*. 

Smith’s songs for the theatre contained in 
ay ford’s collection of 1673 arc all from pla>s 
oduccd in 1672 and 1673. and during these 
,0 years at least his services for the stage mu 
ive been much in demand. He contributed 
Dryden’s ‘Marriage a-la-Modc , " 

-signal ion ’ and * Amboyna , Shad web 
I-he Miser ’ as well as ‘Epsom Well ; 
avenscroft’s ‘The Citizen Turnd Gcn^ 
an \ H. N. Payne’s * The Morning-Ramble 
id 'The Fatal Jealousie*, Arrowsmith * * 
•formation ’ and Aphra Bchn s The D 
>ver ’. , 

H. C. Lafontaine ’The King’* Mu»ick ■ whjfh 
Set Mus. An... II. i 7 «. W. ,3 °' ,r ° m 
at of the above detail* arc taken. 
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A singular reference to a deceased composer 
is to be found in Durfey’s comedy ‘ The Fool 
Turn’d Critick acted at Drury Lane on 18 
Nov. 1676, just one year after Smith’s death. 
The passage occurs in Act IV, scene ii, and for 
its musical interest deserves to be quoted in full: 

The tune was set. Sir, by a very good friend of his, 
one Mr. Smith and late composer to the King’s play¬ 
house. 

Who, Bob! A very excellent fellow. Madam, believe 
me, and one the town misses very much to my know¬ 
ledge; for now a dayes what ever is the matter with 
'em I know not, but we have such tunes, such low-vv 
lamentable tunes, that 'l would make one forswear all 
musick. 1 Maiden Fair * or the * The Kings Delight *. 
are incomparable to some of these we have now. ’Tit 
true, the theater musick is something tollerable, because 
'tis for their credit; but otherwise —! 

Then follows the song, the voice part of which 
is printed (from type) in the text of the 
comedy, as well as that of two other songs — 
a very rare instance in English 17th-century 
plays. No composers' names are indicated, 
but while the other two songs may have been 
set by Durfey himself (who dabbled in com¬ 
position), there cannot be any reasonable 
doubt that the third, introduced by the 
dialogue just quoted, is by Smith. a. l. 

SMITH, Robert (ii) ( 4 . Cambridge, 1689; 
d. Cambridge, 1768). 

English mathematician. He was an I.L.D. 
and D.I). of Cambridge, and Plumian Professor 
of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy 
in that University in 1716-60. He became 
also Master of Trinity in 1742. His name is 
remembered by Cambridge mathematicians 
as that of the founder of the Smith's prizes, the 
blue ribbon of the Cambridge mathematical 
school, awarded annually. I le is known to-day 
by musical mathematicians as the author of a 
remarkable book, ‘ Harmonics, or The Philo¬ 
sophy of Musical Sounds ’ (tst ed. 1748, and 
enlarged ed. 1759), with * Postscript upon 
the Changeable Harpsichord ’ (1762). 

1 he first thing that any scientific musician 
will notice on examining this book is a table 
showing the rates of beating of tempered 
fifths on the various notes of the scale calcu¬ 
lated for a scries of pitches of performance. 

I he temperaments used arc mean-tone tem¬ 
perament and Smith's own system of equal 
harmony described elsewhere. 1 When checked 
by applying Helmholtz's theory of dissonance *, 
the figures for mean-tone temperament prove 
to be exact, and this at once provokes curiosity 
and invites study of Smith's treatise. It is 
significant that this approach to the problem 
of tuning a keyboard instrument is through 
the judgment of the musician's ear, which was 
the criterion of Helmholtz himself. It is there¬ 
fore disappointing to find no mention of Robert 
Smith in * Toncmpfindungen ’. Helmholtz 
was not only a physiologist but, like Robert 
Smith, a musician and a notable mathema¬ 
tician. When we recall the tribute that Helm- 
•t Temperament*. > Sr , Acoustics. 


holtz paid to d’Alembert for his clarification 
of Rameau’s theories, notwithstanding that he 
made no mention of beats, we may be sure that 
had Helmholtz known of the treatise of Robert 
Smith, who was born twenty-eight years before 
d'Alembert, he would have been fascinated by 
the solution, in terms of beats, that it offered 
of the problem of the dissonance of tempered 
intervals; the more so because, in the geo¬ 
metrical presentation of his solution of the 
beating of a tempered fifth, Smith in effect 
made use of the third harmonic of the lower 
note of the interval and the second harmonic 
of the higher one, which is what Helmholtz 
actually did. But, since Smith lacked the 
knowledge of the structure and properties of 
the human ear that was at Helmholtz's com¬ 
mand a century later, the basis of his theory 
was a mathematical abstraction formulated 
by him as a musical hypothesis 1 because it 
produced an answer verifiable by experiment. 
But as presented by Smith it exhibited no real 
physical or physiological meaning. While 
this serves only to make his mathematical 
theory the more remarkable, it explains why 
later English mathematicians, who had yet to 
learn of Helmholtz's work, failed to set Robert 
Smith's ' Harmonics' in its proper place. 
Thus, de Morgan, in a paper communicated 
to the * Cambridge Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions' in 1858, called attention to Smith's 
theory of beats, but apparently regarded it as 
having a real physical meaning. ‘ Tonetn- 
pfindungen ', in which Helmholtz first gave 
a physiological explanation of the beating of 
tempered intervals, was not published till 
1862. The extent to which Smith anticipated 
Helmholtz was the result of sheer mathematical 
genius. 

The responsibility for Helmholtz's presumed 
ignorance of Smith's achievement must in 
fairness be attributed to A. J. Ellis, who knew 
Smith's * Harmonics ’ and had called Helm¬ 
holtz's attention to other English achieve¬ 
ments. In his Appendix to 4 Sensations of 
Tone ' 4 Ellis claimed that, in a paper read 
before the Royal Society in 1874, he had shown 
that the mean-tone system was “ decidedly 
superior to Dr. Smith's own temperament of 
4 Equal Harmony * ", Had Ellis understood 
and mastered Smith's 4 Harmonics ' (it makes 
stiff reading, even for those trained in mathe¬ 
matics) he would have realized that the test 
applied by Smith to his system of equal 
harmony was that of the car, and that he him¬ 
self should do no less. As it was, relying on 
his own a priori arithmetical theory as a valid 
criterion for any temperament, Ellis ignored 
both Smith's acoustical objective and the fact 
that, by trying out his system of equal harmony 
on the harpsichord, Smith had demonstrated 

’ Stt Theory, Screvriric and Psh do-Scifntimc. 

' Ed. of 1875. p. 784. 
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that it realized his anticipations in practice. 1 
A sharp contrast to this failure of Ellis to 
apply a musical test was afforded by the re¬ 
action of the late A. R. McClure, who, on 
learning of Smith’s system, at once proceeded 
to tunc a keyboard instrument to it, as Ellis 
ought to have done. When it was used for 
pre-Bach music, the results delighted him and 
others. 2 It must be a matter for regret to all 
mathematical musicians that Dr. McClure did 
not live to complete his study of Smith’s system 
of equal harmony on his experimental organ, 
which was nearing completion when he died, 
for he had a Hair for adjusting the tuning of a 
keyboard instrument to a new temperament. 

It is interesting to record that the organ of 
the Foundling Hospital (said, with doubtful 
truth, to have been the gift of Handel), with 
its system of alternative notes actuated by 
selective stops, was built under the direction 
of Robert Smith.* 

Robert Smith’s reputation as a mathema¬ 
tician rests in part on a treatise on optics, of 
which Lord Rayleigh, sometime Cavendish 
Professor of Experimental Physics at Cam¬ 
bridge, is said to have thought highly. 


Bint.—L loyd. U. S., * The Problem of the Keyboard 

v\ ,r 'vvv.^ Phil * Ma 5 - Ju,y * Sc P«* ' 943 . Ser. 7. 
Vol. XXXIV, pp. 47a. 624. 


SMITH, Robert (Archibald) (b. Reading, 
16 Nov. 1780; d. Edinburgh, 3 Jan. 1829). 

Scottish composer. His father, a Paisley 
silk-weaver, finding his trade declining at 
Reading, moved back to Paisley in 1800. 
Robert soon showed a great aptitude for music 
and at the age of ten could play the violin. In 
1807 lie was appointed precentor at the Abbey 
Church, Paisley, a situation which he filled for 
many years. While there he made the ac¬ 
quaintance of Robert Tannahill the poet, 
many of whose Iwst lyrics he set to music. 
One of these, ‘Jessie, the Flow’r o’ Dunblane \ 
published in 1808, at once made its mark and 
was universally admired. 

Smith possessed a fine vein of melody and in 
vocal composition had at that time perhaps no 
equal in Scotland. In 1820 he began to pub¬ 
lish (edited by Lady Xairnc and other ladies) 

‘ The Scottish Minstrel ’ (6vols. 8vo, 1820-24), 
containing several hundreds of the best Scot¬ 
tish songs, not a few of them his own, frequently 
without indication. It is still considered a 
good compilation. In Aug. 1823 he obtained 
the leadership of the psalmody at St. George’s 

1 Set alto Tempi*.RAM?NTS, for Robert Smith's ex¬ 
planation of mean-tone tuning and its variants. 

* See A. R. McClure. * Calpin Society Journal \ I 
(1948), ‘ Studies in Keyboard Temperament. \ 

‘ I.cckv. article T»\ip»rami.vt in the first edition of 
this Dictionary. Vol. IV. p. 73. footnote 6. This 
describes, briefly, the me of stops sueeested in Smith’s 
‘ Postscript ’ of 1762 as making available a mean-tone 
series of 19 notes to the octave on the ordinary keyboard, 
the number adopted, quite independently, bv McClure 
for his experimental organ. 


Church, Edinburgh. Besides anthems and 
other pieces (published in 1810 and 1819, 
most of the former written for the boys of 
George Heriot’s Hospital), Smith now found 
time to publish his ‘ Irish Minstrel ’, which 
was suppressed owing to an infringement of 
Moore’s copyright, followed in 1826 by an 
' Introduction to Singing ’, and in 1827 by 
‘ Select Melodics of all Nations \ in one 
volume, one of his best works. In 1828 he 
brought out his ‘ Sacred Harmony of the 
Church of Scotland His health was at no 
time robust, and he suffered from dyspepsia, 
from which he died. He was buried in St. 
Cuthbcrt’s churchyard. 

George Hogarth says: 

Smith »« a musician of nerling talent. . . . Hii 
compositions are tender, and tinged with melancholy; 
simple and unpretending, and always graceful and 
unaffectedly elegant. ... He had the admirable 
good sense to know how far he could safely penetrate 
into the depths of counterpoint and modulation 
without losing his way; and accordingly Ins music is 
entirely free from scientific pedantry’. 

D. D., adds. F. K. 

Bibi.. — Ramsay. Philip, memoir in ed. of Robert 
Tannahill's poems (Edinburgh, 1831). 

Smith, Stevie. See Lutyens (3 songs). 

SMITH, (Edward) Sydney (b . Dorchcslcr, 
•4 July 1839; d. London, 3 Mar. 1889). 

English composer. He received his first 
musical instruction from his parents and at the 
age of sixteen went to Leipzig, where he 
studied the pianoforte under Moseheles and 
Plaidy, the cello under Grutzmaclicr, harmony 
and counterpoint under Hauptmann, Richter 
and Papperitz, and composition under Rictz. 
He returned to England in 1858, and in the 
following year he settled in London, where 
he long enjoyed considerable reputation as 
a teacher. His compositions, which arc con¬ 
fined to pianoforte pieces, were extremely 
popular with the numerous class of performers 
whose tastes arc satisfied by a maximum of 
brilliance combined with a minimum of 
difficulty. The most successful of his many 
pieces were ‘ La Harpe £olicnnc ’, ‘ Le Jet 
d’eau \ * The Spinning Wheel ’ and a ‘ Taran¬ 
tella ’ in E minor, which (like most of his 
compositions) were published, and met with 
the same popularity on the Continent as in 
England. w. n. s. 

Smith, Sydney G. See Thorpe Davie (‘ Orpheus and 
Eurydice radio m.). 

SMITH, William (b. ?; d London, ?). 
English 18th-century music engraver, 
printer and publisher. He was established in 
London and occasionally in his early days 
also claimed to be a musical-instrument maker 
and seller. His chief occupation, however, 
was as a music engraver, working for himscll 
and other publishers. After serving an 
apprenticeship with John Walsh, the elder, he 
began business on his own account abou 
1720, at the “Orange Tree”, between 
Norfolk and Arundel Streets, near St. Clement s 
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Church in the Strand, where he continued 
until about 1726, when his address changed 
to “ At Corelli’s Head ” against Norrolk 
Street, near St. Clement's Church in the 
Strand. About 1740 he moved to the 
“ Golden Bass ” in Middle Row, near Holborn 
Bars, where he ceased business about 1763. 
Among the many works engraved, published 
or sold by Smith were * The Quarterly Colin - 
tion of Songs’ (1721); A. Roncr’s ' Melopcia 
Sacra’ (1721); F. Mancini's * XII Solo's 
for a Violin or Flute’ (1724); 'Solo’s of 
Corelli (Op. 3) turn’d into Concertos' by 
F. Geminiami (stV) (1726-27); 'Concertos, 
solos, and sonnatas . . by M. C. Festing 
(• 731 - 47 ); various works by J. G. Freake; 
and especially the early publications of T. A. 
Arne, who employed Smith to engrave them 
(e. 1740-45): * Comus ’, 'As you like it' 
and ’ Twelfth Night ’, * Rosamond ’, * Lvric 
Harmony’, Vols. I and II, 4 The Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green ’, etc. 

One feature of his work, which was sur¬ 
prisingly good, was his custom of dating 
publications — a practice which unfortunately 
most publishers did not adopt. w. c. s. 

SMITH, William. See Smytii. 

SMITH, William Charier* (b . London. 
22 July 1881). 

English musical bibliographer and author. 
The schools he attended included Woolwich 
High School (1895-98), and he finished his 
education by attending evening classes at 
King’s College, London, and elsewhere. He 
also had private lessons in violin anti piano- 
lortc playing. After holding various appoint¬ 
ments in the Civil Service (Inland Revenue. 
Education) he was transferred to the British 
Museum in 1900, where, the following year, he 
became assistant to W. Barclay Squire in the 
Department of Printed Books. On Squire’s 
retirement in 1920 he succeeded to his post, 
and he himself retired in Dec. 1944 as Assistant 
Keeper of Printed Books. In addition to his 
Official work in the B.M., he specialized in 
Handehan research and in musical biblio¬ 
graphy and history, particularly of the 17th 
and 1 8th centuries, with special reference to 
English music engravers, printers and pub¬ 
lishers of that period. After his retirement he 
devoted all his time to work of this kind, as 
well as to his collection of Handeliana, which 
contains some 200 first and early editions of 
that master’s works and a considerable amount 
° P n 7»cd manuscript literature on the subject. 

bmith was made an Honorary Freeman of 
the Worshipful Company of Musicians in 
193a and he received the Handel Medal of 
the city of Halle in the same year. Apart 
rom articles in various musical and other 
journals, from 1924 onwards, his works are: 

Ca, 1 nU.r°n £: in A ed ‘V ,uic pushed before «8o. t now 
»n the B.M. (London, 1940). 
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Catalogue of the Royal Muiic Library (B.M.) by 
William Bare lay Squire, pari in: ’ Printed Muiic 
*nd Mutual Literature \ completed by W. C. S. 
(London, 1919). 

• Cowcrtiiiig Handel: hi. Life and Work, *, may, 

1 Loudon, 1948). 

• A B1M10crat.hr of the Musical Works published by 

JMm Wald 1 during the Year, 1693-1720’ (London 
I BiM. Soe.|, 1948). 

Bibliographic, in Newman Flower's biographies of 
Handel 'London, 19*3). Schubert 'lam.lon, 1928) 
and (with Herbert Sullivan) Sullivan .London, 
19*7*. and tuloequeiit edt. 

National Library of Scotland 1 Crowe Frederic Handel: 
•Wj-qW • Catalogue e 4 an Inhibition held 
during the l.litiburgh Mutual Fntival of 1948 
(Ldinburrh, 19181. 

*.\ I he tionary ol Bn inh Muiic Publishers, Printers. 
Lngraser, and Mu.u Seller,, from the Larlirtl 
lime, to the Middle ..f the Nineteenth Ontury 
wuh Charle, llumpliriei London lllibl. Sor.J, 

• he Royal Opera and Ballet in London : 1789-1820.' 
A record of performer, and players, with content- 
porury criticunit London |Soc. for Theatre 
Re.earrhl. I9S3). 

" Dear Attorns " and " Transporting Joy ", 2 aria, from 
llandrl, cantata 'Venn, and Adonis' te. 1711), 
discovered and edited by W. C. S„ muiic arranged 
**V llavere.il Brian (London. 1938 . The lir,t 
music set to l.nglnh word, b> Handel. 

ii. n. 

Smithson, Henrietta. Set Berlioi Miuthard. poiiim). 

SMITS VAN WAESBERGIIE, Joseph 

<L Breda, North Brabant, 18 Apr. 1901). 

Dutch musicologist. After studying at vari¬ 
ous Jesuit schools and seminaries he entered that 
Order and became a pupil of Johan Winnubst 
organi, Marius Monnikendam (composi¬ 
tion., C. Huygens (church music) anti others, 
lie early became a lecturer at Amsterdam 
University and the Rotterdam Conservatory, 
and later on professor of medieval musical 
history at the Amsterdam Conservatory. Hr 
has been a prolific writer on many subjects, 
though chiefly on music. His principal 
publications arc ' Muziekgeschicdenis dcr 
Middclceuwcn ' (1935-39), ' Klokkcn cn 
Klokkrnij dcr Middclecuwen ‘ (1937), ' Music 
and Drama in the Middle Ages’ (Eng. cd., 
Stockholm, 1947), ‘ Dc Uitzondcrlijkc plaats 
van dc ars musica in dc ontwikkcling dcr 
wetensehappen gedurende dc ccuw der 
Karolingen ’ (1947). In 1953 he was made 
an honorary doctor of the I’apal Institute for 
Sacred Music in Rome. h. a. 

SMOLENSKY, Stepan Vassilcvich ( b . 
Kazan, 1848; d. Kazan, 6 Aug. 1909). 

Russian musicologist. Having had unusual 
opportunities of gaining an insight into the 
customs and peculiarities of the sect known as 
Old Believers, who have preserved the church 
music in its primitive forms, Smolensky was 
led to make a special study of the old manu¬ 
scripts of the Solovetsky library, preserved in 
the Clerical Academy at Kazan. He became 
the leading authority on the subject and in 
1889 was appointed director of the Synodal 
School and Choir in Moscow. In the same 
year he succeeded to the ecclesiastic Razu- 
movsky as professor of the history of church 
music at the Moscow Conservatory. 
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While working at the Synodal School, 
Smolensky formed a unique collection of 
manuscripts from the 15th to the 19th century, 
including many rare chants and other ex¬ 
amples of sacred music. In 1901 -3 he directed 
the imperial court chapels. Among his 
numerous contributions to the abstruse and 
complicated subject in which he specialized 
arc ‘ A Course of Church-Chant Singing * 
(Moscow, 1900, 5th edition), 4 Old Choral 
Manuscripts in the Synodal School, Moscow ’ 
(St. Petersburg, 1899) and 4 Ancient Notation 
of the Russian Church-Chants ’ (1901). 

R. N. 

Smollett, Tobias. See Handel (‘ Alceste *, incid. m.). 
Oswald (J., ’ Reprisal \ son* for). 

Hill!.. —Yoi'NO, PERCY M., • Observations on Music by 
Tobias Smollett * (M. & L., XXVII, 1946. p. 18). 

SMORZANDO (Ital., fading away). A 
term with the same meaning as morendo, 
but used indiscriminately in the course of a 
piece, whereas the latter usually occurs at the 
end. j. a. f.-a. 

SMULDERS, Charles (Karel Anton) 
(b. Macstricht, 8 May 1863 ; d. Li*ge, 24 Apr. 
■ 934 )- 

Dutch composer, author, critic and scientist. 
He studied at the Li6gc Conservatory under 
J. T. Radoux, becoming assistant teacher in 
that institution in 1889 and winning the Prix 
dc Rome in 1891. He then acted as music 
critic for various newspapers and also became 
a novelist, in which capacity he won a reputa¬ 
tion second only to that as a musician, and he 
made various experiments in the improvement 
of pianofortes. He was largely influenced 
both in his literary work and his music by 
Anatolc France and was a close personal 
friend of Guillaume Lekeu and Alphons 
Dicpcnbrock. His compositions are of a 
graceful and melodious character, written 
with considerable skill, but although popular 
in the Netherlands during his lifetime have, 
probably because of their pessimistic char¬ 
acter, fallen into neglect. The principal are 
three symphonic poems: 4 Adieu, Absence, 
Retour 4 Chant d'Amour ’ and 4 L’Aurorc, 
Lc Jour, Lc Crcpusculc ’; 4 Ballade * and 
4 Marche solennelle * for orch.; pf. Concerto; 

2 Sonatas for vn. & pf.; arrangements of 
Rosch-Haschcma and Yom Kippur for cello 
& pf.; a number of motets and partsongs for 
male-voice and mixed-voice choirs; many 
songs. H . A. 

SMYTH (Smith), Edward (b. ?; d. 
Durham, 1611). 

English organist and composer. He was 
the son of William Smyth, organist of Durham 
Cathedral, to whose post he succeeded in 
1609, though not directly, William Browne 
having occupied it for ten years before. As in 
his father’s case, some of his Preces and Psalms 
were printed in Jcbb’s ‘Responses’ (1846) 


and are still sung at Durham Cathedral. The 
following works are preserved : 

Preces and Psalms for AH Saints Day, Mom. PH.: 
Durh. E. 4-11. 

Preces and Psalms for Ascension Day, Morn. PH. 
Incomp. Durh. E. 4-11. 

,f ye Jr? rd h .! msclf - “ (or Gunpowder Treason ", Durh.; 
PH.; B.M. Add. MSS 30.478-79. Tenor cantoris 
part only. 

O Lord, consider. Verse anthem. Durh.; B.M. Add. 

MSS 30 ^ 478 - 79 - Tenor cantoris part only. 

O Lord my God. Durh. O.B. A2/273. A5/116. 

O praise Cod in his Holiness. Durh.; PH.; B.M. Add. 
MSS 30,478-79. Tenor cantoris part only. 

J. M. (ii). 

SMYTH, (Dame) Ethel (Mary) [b. Lon¬ 
don, 23 Apr. 1858; d. Woking, 9 May 1944). 

English composer. She was a daughter of 
General J. H. Smyth, late of the Royal 
Artillery. For a short time in 1877 she studied 
at the Leipzig Conservatory, and under Hein¬ 
rich von Hcrzogcnberg there after leaving the 
institution. At Leipzig a Quintet for strings 
was performed with success in 1884, and a 
Sonata for violin and pianoforte in 1887. This 
latter is numbered Op. 7, Opp. 3 and 4 being 
books of songs. Op. 5 a Sonata 1 in A minor for 
violoncello and piano. After her student days 
she does not appear to have used opus num¬ 
bers. A Serenade for orchestra in four move¬ 
ments, in D major, was given at the Crystal 
Palace, 26 Apr, 1890; and an overture, 

4 Antony and Cleopatra on 18 Oct. of the 
same year, the latter being repeated at one 
of Hcnschel's London Symphony Concerts in 
1892. A far more important work, a Mass in 
D major, was performed at the Albert Hall, 
under Barnby’s direction, 18 Jan. 1893. This 
work definitely placed the composer easily at 
the head of all those of her own sex. The most 
striking thing about it was the entire absence 
of the qualities that are usually associated with 
feminine productions; throughout it was 
virile, masterly in construction and workman¬ 
ship, and particularly remarkable for the 
excellence and rich colouring of the orchestra¬ 
tion. The Mass, however, was not again 
performed until 1924, when it was given 
under the direction of Sir Adrian Boult, first at 
Birmingham, then at Queen's Hall, London, 
with the Birmingham choir. By that time the 
composer’s fame had been established in opera, 
she had taken a share in the successful cam¬ 
paign for women's suffrage and had received 
the title Dame of the British Empire (1922). 

Her 4 Fantasio ’ (libretto founded by herself 
on Alfred dc Musset) was produced at Weimar 
in 1898 in unfortunate conditions, and it was 
not until its revival at Carlsruhe in Feb. 19°' 
that it could be properly judged. The one-act 
4 Der Wald ’ was given at Dresden in Sept. 
1901 ; it was produced at Covent Garden, 

18 July 1902, with great success, given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, m 

« First performed in London. 8 Nov. 1926. b > May 
Fussed and Kathleen Lon?. 
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Mar. 1903, and again at Covent Garden on 
26 June 1903. It was evident that here was a 
work of highly romantic character (the treat¬ 
ment of the spirits of the wood as the primary 
agents in the drama is full of suggestive 
beauty), by one who had not only mastered all 
the secrets of stage effect, but who understood 
how to make her climaxes impressive and how 
to differentiate her characters. The German 
libretto of this, like that of her former work, 
was written by the composer herself, for she 
had learnt that language as perfectly during 
her Leipzig years as she had mastered French 
with the aid of her French mother. 

Her crowning achievement was the three- 
act opera ' Lcs Naufragcurs’ (‘The Wreckers’) 
produced at Leipzig as * Strandrecht ’on 11 
Nov. 1906. The libretto, by H. B. Lrforestirr 
(the pseudonym at that time of her great 
friend H. B. Brewster), bears some slight traces 
of being originally intended to suit the con¬ 
ventions of the Paris Opcra-Coiniqur rather 
than the German stage; but in any language 
the power of the conception, musical and dram¬ 
atic,must make itself felt. In spite ofa perform¬ 
ance which was so far from ideal that the com¬ 
poser refused to allow it to be repeated at the 
same theatre, the work created a profound 
impression. It was given with far more care 
and success in Prague on 12 Dec. of the same 
year. In England ’The Wreckers’ was heard 
first at the Afternoon Theatre (His Majesty's) 
under Sir Thomas Bcecham, on 22 June 1909, 
then at Covcnt Garden, 1 Mar. 1910. 

Later Years. — During her earlier years 
Ethel Smyth had lived largely on the Con- 
nnent. From about the time of the production 
of ’ 1 he Wreckers ’ she began to be better 
known in her own country: for while the 
operatic field remained as limited as ever, 
British music was becoming a fashion in the 
concert-room, and moreover feminism was 
receiving notoriety from the campaign of the 
militant suffragists. A number of composi¬ 
tions, including the early violin and piano 
aonata (A minor), the string Quartet (E 
minor), songs (La Danse’, ‘ Chrysilla ’, 
Anacreontic Ode’), with accompaniment 
or flute, harp, strings, triangle and tam¬ 
bourine, were given with some frequency in 
chamber-music programmes, and two short 
choral pieces (’ Sleepless Dreams ’ and * Hey 
Aonny \V) were brought out at Queen's Hall 
•>y the London Choral Society in 1910. In this 
year she received the degree of Doctor of Music 
Honor,' (ai< ta from Durham University. 

Ethel Smyth’s labours in the cause of 
women’s suffrage bore musical fruit in several 
vocal pieces performed at a concert of her own 
compositions which she gave at Queen’s Hall 

IT,! vJT' 191 *• Amon S *hcse was a ‘ March 
01 the Women’, which was much heard in the 
streets of London as an accompaniment to the 


processions of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union at about this time. Eventually she 
introduced the tunc into the overture of her 
next opera, * The Boatswain’s Mate ’, pro¬ 
duced by Bcecham at the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
28 Jan. 1916. 

’ The Boatswain’s Mate ’ bears the stamp of 
having been written for the English stage by 
one whose stage technique was acquired in 
Germany. Ethel Smyth wrote her own 
libretto on a story by W. W. Jacobs in ‘ Cap¬ 
tains All ’. That it is one in which the 
efficiency of the woman is more than a match 
for the craft of the men no doubt made its 
theme congenial to the composer, as well as 
the quotation of the women’s march humor¬ 
ously appropriate. She took pains to underline 
this leading motive by making the landlady of 
the Beehive deal competently not only with 
the sham burglary of the sailor and the soldier, 
but with a policeman and a chorus of drunken 
haymakers in turn. Apart from such moral as 
this idea may contain, * The boatswain's Mate ’ 
is conceived in the spirit of light comedy, and 
the first act is carried out in the manner of 
English ballad opera, with songs (including a 
few folk tunes used incidentally) and concerted 
numbers interspersed between spoken dia¬ 
logue. The music of the second act, however, 

IS continuous, and the influence of the German 
tradition is felt in its general texture, particu¬ 
larly in the final monologue for the heroine. 
The whole work is full of brilliant points of 
humorous characterization. It passed into 
the regular repertory of the Old Vic, for which 
theatre the composer prepared (1921) a version 
of the score for a smaller orchestra. 

Ethel Smyth's later compositions for the 
stage comist of two one-act operas: * Fete 
galantc ’ (Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 

3 June 1923, and subsequently at Govern 
Garden by the B .Y.O.C. and elsewhere) and 
’ Entente cordialc ’ (R.C.M., 22 July 1925; 
first public performance, Theatre Royal. 
Bristol, 20 Oct. 1926). The former, called " a 
dance dream in one act ”, after a romance by 
Maurice Baring, is a delicate fantasy ending in 
tragedy; the latter is a ballad opera on the 
lines of * The Boatswain's Mate ’, but relieved 
of any suggestion of purpose behind the 
farcical situation arising from the British 
soldier’s ignorance of the French language. 
Both these works were produced under the 
composer's direction, and in her later years she 
frequently conducted her own works, including 
part of the Mass at the Gloucester Festival 
in 1925. Sir Henry’ Wood produced her 
Concerto for violin, horn and orchestra at 
Queen’s Hall, 5 Mar. 1927. ‘ The Prison ’, a 
symphony for soprano and bass-baritone solos, 
chorus and orchestra, received its first pcr .! 
formancc at a concert of the Bach Choir at 
Queen’s Hall. 24 Feb. 1931, conducted by Sir 
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Adrian Boult. The text, from 4 The Prison ; a 
Dialogue ’ by H. B. Brewster (1891), was 
adapted to its musical purpose by the com¬ 
poser. A sentence quoted on the title-page 
as the last words of Plotinus is indicative of the 
tone of the poem and the composer’s aspiration 
in regard to it: “I am striving to release that 
which is divine within us, and to merge it in 
the universally divine 

In recent years the early Mass has probably 
been more performed than most works of its 
period by British composers, and it has re¬ 
ceived a thoughtful analytical study from the 
pen of Sir Donald Tovcy {see 4 Essays in 
Musical Analysis ', Vol. V). The Mass, 4 The 
Wreckers ’ (revived at Sadler’s Wells in 1939) 
and 4 The Prison ’ may be called her major 
works, as the three into which she had put 
most of herself. The short operas, choral 
pieces, ‘Hey Nonny No’ and 4 Sleepless 
Dreams ’, songs with and without orchestra, 
and several works of chamber music, including 
a string Quartet and a Trio for wind, com¬ 
posed at various times throughout her long 
life, though they do not make a large output, 
add a distinctive bouquet of minor works to the 
three major ones. 

In her last ten or twelve years Ethel Smyth 
suffered from deafness and distorted hearing, 
and no further compositions came front her 
pen. But she continued to write books which 
showed again and again that, while as a com¬ 
poser she had a notable and, for a woman, 
quite exceptional talent, as a writer of English 
prose she possessed indisputable genius. Her 
two earliest volumes of autobiography, ' Im¬ 
pressions that Remained ’ (1919). "ere hailed 
as a work of uncommonly fine literature, 
apart front the intrinsic interest of its matter. 
It was followed by 4 Streaks of Life * (1921), 

4 As Tintc went on ' (1935) and * What 
Happened Next ’ (1940). Other books were 
4 A Three-legged Tour in Greece ’ (1927), 4 A 
Final Burning of Boats’ (1928), 'Female 
Pipings in Eden’ (1933), 4 Beccham and 
Pharaoh’ (1935), 4 Inordinate (?) Affection 
(for dog lovers) ’ (« 939 >- 

Her literary works will provide posterity 
with an invaluable commentary on her music. 
The early struggle, when it seemed impossible 
for her to gain consideration for Iter music as 
a composer, and not merely as a woman com¬ 
poser, have no doubt left their mark on her 
work itself, and on her personal outlook. 

j. a. f.-.m. & 11. c. c., rev. 


CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

OPERAS * 

* Fantasio ’ (1898). 

* Der Wald 1 (1901). 

4 The Wrecker* 1 (1906). 

‘ The Boatswain's Mate ’ (1916). 

* Fite galante ‘ (1923). 

1 Entente cordiale ’ (1925). 

CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Maw in D ma. (1893). 

* Hey Nonny No * (1910). 

‘ A Spring Canticle * (1926). 

4 Sleepless Dreams * (1926). 

* The Prison ’ (1930). 

UNACCOMPANIED CHORUS 

* Three Songs of Sunrise 4 (1911) 

1. Laggard Dawn. 

2. 1910. 

3. March of the Women. 

' Dreaming* * (1920). 

•Soul’s joy* (1923). 


ORCHESTRA 
Serenade in D ma. (1890). 

Overture to Shakespeare's 'Antony and Cleopatra 
(1890). 

Suite for stirs. (Op. la) (arr. from Quintet, Op. I, <« 
Chamber Music) (1891). 

' March of the Women ' for small orch. (« 9 » *)• 
Concerto for horn and orch. (1927). 

• On the Cliffs of Cornwall' (from ' The Wreckers') 
(1928). 

' Two Interlinked French Melodies ’ (1929 ') (»"• ' ,0,n 
* Entente cordiale u* oho Chamber Music). 

SONGS WITH ORCHESTRA 

3 Sones for mezzo-soprano ( 19 * 3 ) 

1. ITse Clown, 
a. Possession. 

3. On the Road. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


String Quartet in C mi. t 
String Trio in D ma. J early. 
Piano Trio in D mi. t 


Quintet in E ma. for a vns., viola & 2 cellos (Op. 0 
(1884). 

Sonata in A mi. for cello & pf. (Op. 5) (1887). 

Sonata for vn. & pf. (1887). 

Siring Quartet in E mi. (1914). 

Two Trios for vn., oboe & pf. (t 9 * 7 ) 

(a) Bonny Sweet Robin. 

<*) Two Interlinked French Melodies. 

Trio for vn.. horn & pf. (1927) <*» alternative version 
of the boro Concerto). 

SONGS WITH CHAMBER MUSIC (OR PIANO) 
ACCOMPANIMENT 


• Odelette ’ (1909)- 

• The Dance ' <I 9 *' 9 )- 

• Chrysilla ' (1909). 

Anacreontic Ode (I 9 « 9 ‘- . . 

• Three Moods of the Sea 09 * 3 ) 

(a) Requies. 

( 4 ) Before the squall. 

(<) Sunset. 


ORGAN MUSIC 

re Short Chorale Preludes (1913)-. '* Jv* * 

also arranged for strings & soTo mstn.menU ) 
nrale Prelude on a traditional Irish Air 0939 J- 
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Bun. — Dalu, Kathleen, ‘Dame Ethel Smyth' (M. 
& L.. XXV, 1944. P. i 9 «) ; ,, w , _ vvv 
' Ethel Smyth's Prentice Work (M. & L., XXX, 
*919. P* 329). 

'Dame F.tliel Smyth': Obituary Article (Mus. T-, 
July 1944 ). 

A bioeraphy by the composer's literary executor. Miss 
Christopher St. John, is (i 953 > in preparation. _ It will 
include a study of all the musical works, by Kathleen 
Dale. 


SONGS 

5 Soncs (Op. 3 ) (*• *886) 

1. Vom Bcrge (Folksong). 

a. Dcr verirrte Jager (Eichendorff). 


isS in the Music Library of Durham University. 
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3. B«i finer Linde (Eichendorff). 

4. £■ Wrangell W(U wir (Eichendorff). 

3. Schon Rohlraul (Mflrike). 

5 Soap (Op. 4) 

1. ianzlied (Georg Buchner). 
a. Schlumnterlied (Emu von Wildenbruch). 

3. MilUgiruh (Eichendorff). 

4. Nachlreuer (Klaus Groth). 

5. Nachtgrdankrn (Paul He>te). 

Early, unpublished compositions (all auto¬ 
graph) : 

For mixed chorus unacconip : 

‘ F i. vc Sj ‘ rf!l P*rUong» based on old German Church 

. ,T un ” ,on,v 3 P r ««ved). 

'(Hood) C /ilh6) , * r brM,hi "® ,hroui,h *>'*ht * 
S TS(U?pziJ, ma " f ° r ‘ nK,U ° r<h - : 1 "»vl. only, in 
’ The Song of Love' (Solomon), cantata for solo voices, 
chorus & orch.. Op. 8. full score and pf. score 
(Fnmlcy, 1888). 

Chamber music: 

String Quartet. D mi. (Feb. 1880) ptocil). 

String Quartet. E? ma. 

String Quartet. C n.a. 

H Uar ‘ e,t » "j- " No - ' 1 "***«• °nh. 

String Quartet. 1 (an Andante in E> ma.). 

Pianoforte ■ ( “ Largo a,,d Andan,f "• “ •>• 

9 ™" * movu - (Sept.-Oci. 1877). 

Snn»lm* {? 3 n *° VUl (^V.-De«. |8; 7 .. 

Sonata. D ma., a movu. 

Variations on an original theme (1878). 

Pre'imll L nvmi « n ' inching a * Xoeturm- \ 

Prelude & Fugue in Fg ma. 118801. 

Ihree separate movements. 

Suite of piece, in dance forms. 

Organ: 

Fugue .5 

^° ,n ‘ on '* lo German and French worsls. 

St, aim Brain (Aubrey, Concerto for). 

SMYTH (Smith), William (b. ?; ,/ 

Durham, ?). 

English 16th-century organist and com- 
poser. He was organist of Durham Cathedral 
rom 1588 to 1598 and in 1589 petitioned the 
iS?™ and Chapter for remuneration for 
n ending the organs, receiving the sum of 30s. 
a m,nor can °n of the same cathedral 
” 594 to 1599. Some of his Prcces anti 
Kespomcs wore printed in Jebb's * Responses * 

( 040) and arc still sung at Durham : 

*» <>*>. PH.: 

r-asfftr ,or cwu """ rn.; 

"SA 1 ?,: E “'" »*t. ph.. 

mon.ii... PH.: 

“K K ii c 0 .Ksr<™’- 

Durllnm 1 '""^ 8 ? n,hcms b >' him a « in .ho 

bUho^h. P>r,b00 J? madc "* lcn Co.in was 

l ook nr .h m , . 66 *- Thc '«»' part- 

hook of ,h„ » „ in B.M. Add . MSS 3 o. 47 ££ : 

seech Thee '' ' Grant, we be- 

my hands. 1 • M v ( ' tr ? ,fach . T, ?V lawe.* * I will «ash 
‘ God who has*, i a, S “J P God. who through.’ 

»v .1.0 - h ° 


the Durham Calliedral organist's post, but 
for two years only (1609-11). J- m. (ii). 

SNARES. Gut strings stretched over one of 
the heads of some types of drum, especially the 
side-drum. They add brilliance to the instru- 
nient’s tone by vibrating against the head as 
the drum is struck. If that cllect is not re¬ 
quired and the drums are to sound mulllcd, 
the snares can be temporarily slackened. 

SNEL, Johcph Francois ( b . Brussels, 30 
My 1703 ; «*• Kockclbcrg nr. Brussels, 10 
Mar. ittfn). 

Belgian violinist, conductor and composer, 
lie had his first musical training at the 
Brussels church of Saint-.N'icolas, received 
««•« k*om ..1 Corneille van dcr Plancken 
anti then studied at the Baris Conservatoire 
under Baillot ami Dourlcn while earning his 
living as a violinist at the 1 heat re du Vaude¬ 
ville. He returned to Brunei* in 1813, where 
lie taught and played the violin at the Theatre 
tic la Monnaic. He became director of the 
bandmasters' school of the Netherlands in 
inspector of the army music schools in 
1ID9, conductor o! the Social* Royalc de la 
Grande Harmonic in 1831, chapel master at 
the church of Sainlc-Gudulc in 1835 and 
head of the music of the Civic Guard in 1837. 

In 1831-34 *'c was also conductor at the 
Monnaie. 

Sncl wrote a Max* which was highly praised 
by Berlioz on his visit to Brussels in 1842, and 
the following ballets of his were produced at 
the Monnaic: 1 Frisac rt le page inconstant ' 

• ' Pourceaugnac ' (after Molicrc, 1826), 

' L'Enchantcmcnt de Polichincllc ’ (1829) 
and • Lcs Barricades' (1830), as well as 
several melodramas. In 1842 he was invited 
to I he Hague by William II of Holland to give 
a concert of his own works. E. 0. 

SNETZLER (Schnctzler), John (Joha nn ) 
b. Passau, e. 1710; d. London, e. 1800). 

German (anglicized) organ builder. After 
acquiring some fame in his own country he 
was induced to settle in England in 1740. His 
hrst organ was that built for Handel in 1741, 
and used at the first performance of* Messiah ’ 
at Dublin (13 Apr. 1742). He built the organ 
lor Chesterfield Church in 1741 and one for 
the Aberdeen Musical Society in 1752, and 
opened a factory in London in 1755. He built 
the noble instrument at Lynn Regis (1754), a 
very fine one at St. Martin’s, Leicester (1774), 
that of the German Lutheran Chapel in the 
Savoy in London, and many others, including 
chamber organs of high quality. Two stories 
are current of his imperfect way of speaking 
English and his quaint expressions. At the 
competition for the place of organist to his new 
organ at Halifax (1765) he was so annoyed by 
the rapid playing of Dr. Robert Wainwriglu 
that he paced the church, exclaiming “ He do 
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run over de keys like one cat, and do not give 
my pipes time to shpeak And at Lynn he 
told the churchwardens, upon their asking him 
what their old organ would be worth if 
repaired, “ If they would lay out £100 upon 
it, perhaps it would be worth fifty 

Snctzlcr lived to an advanced age. He was 
the friend and executor of Shudi, who left him 
his ring containing “ Frederick’s picture 
Having saved sufficient money, he returned to 
his native country; but after being so long 
accustomed to London porter and English fare, 
he found in his old age that he could not do 
without them, so he returned to London. His 
successor was Ohrmann. v. dc p. 

SNODHAM, Thomas (b. ?; d. ?). 

English 17th-century music printer. He 
was the son-in-law of Thomas East (Este), and 
in 1609 succeeded to the latter’s business in 
London, which he continued until 1624. He 
printed a great number of the madrigal books 
of his period, such as Byrd's ' Psalmes, Songs, 
and Sonnets ’ (1G11); Maynard’s ‘ The XII. 
Wonders of the World. Set and composed for 
the Violl dc Gambo . . (1611); Robert 

Tailour’s ‘ Sacred Hymns ’ (1615); a second 
edition of ‘ Pammelia ’ (1618) and other 
works. By reason of some of his imprints 
reading ' Thomas Este alias Snodham ’, it has 
been considered that East changed his name. 
This, however, is a mistake, the fact being that 
Snodham (who had married into the family 
and obtained the business) merely desired to 
be associated with the better-known name. 

f. k., rev. w. c. s. 

SNOW MAIDEN, THE (‘CMtrypoHHa*). 

Opera in 4 acts, with a prologue, by Rimsky* 
Korsakov. Libretto by the composer, based 
on a play by Alexander Nikolayevich Ostrov¬ 
sky. Produced St. Petersburg, 10 Feb. 1882. 
isl perf. abroad, Prague (in Czech), 29 Mar. 
1905. tst in U.S.A., New York (Metropolitan 
Opera (in French), 23 Jan. 1922. 1st in 
England, London, Sadler's Wells Theatre 
(trans. by Edward Agate), 12 Apr. 1933. 

SNOW, Valentine {b. ? London, ?; d. 
London, Dec. 1770). 

English trumpeter. He was possibly the son 
of Moses Snow, Gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
from 1689 until his death on 20 Dec. 1702, and 
also lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey (Mus.B. 
Cambridge, 1696), and a minor composer. 

Valentine Snow became the finest per¬ 
former of his day upon the trumpet. He was 
a member of Handel’s oratorio orchestra, and 
it was for him that the latter wrote the obbli¬ 
gato trumpet parts in ‘ Messiah ’, ‘ Samson ’, 

4 Dcttingcn Te Deum *, 4 Judas Maccabarus ’, 
etc. No better evidence of his ability can be 
required. In Jan. 1753 he was appointed (in 
succession to John Shore, deceased) Sergeant- 
Trumpeter to the king, which office he held 
until his death. w. H. h. 


SOAMES, Rene ( b . Canterbury, 27 Dec. 

1903 )- . 

English tenor singer. He was educated at 
the Choir School of Canterbury Cathedral 
and became one of the best English tenors for 
the performance, in particular, of works of an 
intimate nature, including difficult modem 
music requiring special gifts of car and intelli¬ 
gence. He has broadcast regularly, and also 
has a wide repertory of songs which includes, 
as specialities of his, Purcell, Fauri and 
Duparc. He is much sought after, moreover, 
for the Bach cantatas and Passions. 

m. k. w. 

SOB. A special effect in lute playing with 
a peculiar effect of deadening the tone, ob¬ 
tained by the trick of immediately lightening 
the pressure of the finger on the string after it 
has been struck. 

SOBIESKA, Jadwiga (born Pietruszyfi- 
ska) (b. Warsaw, 14 Oct. 1909). 

Polish musicologist and ethnologist. After 
completing her general education at a 
secondary school in Warsaw and a musical 
education (violin) under Jarzfbski at the 
Conservatory there, she pursued an academic 
course at the University of Poznari under 
Kamicnski and Gieburowski. During her 
academic studies she did research work in the 
ethnographical field and recorded many folk 
melodies. She also discovered a rare Polish 
folk instrument, the sierszcAki . 1 With a dis¬ 
sertation entitled * Dudy wielkopolskic ’ (a 
kind of a bagpipe used in Poland) she obtained 
the B.Mus. degree in 1934. This work was 
afterwards published under her maiden name 
in 1936. After the second world war she was 
appointed assistant in the Music Section ol 
the State Institute of Folk Art. She has been 
contributing articles to many Polish periodicals 
on her special subjects of folk melodics, instru¬ 
ments and dances. She is a member of the 
Polish Composers’ Union, a corresponding 
member of the International Folk Music 
Council in London and of the Polish Ethno¬ 
graphical Society. 

Sobicska's main works include 4 Sierszcriki , 
‘The Musical Imbibition of the Polish People 
and ‘ Folklore in the Districts of Rzcszdw and 
Lublin \ Later she co-operated with her 
husband, Marian Sobieski. and they jointly 
published the results of their work. 

C. R. H. 

SOBIESKI, Marian (b. Miloslawice, West¬ 
ern Poland, 14 June 1908). . , 

Polish musicologist and ethnologist, husbanc 
of the preceding. .After matriculation he 
pursued an academic course at the University 
of Poznan, at the same time studying music 
at the Conservatory there. During his aca¬ 
demic studies he wandered from town to 
town in western Poland, with fruitful results. 

• Ste Folk Music: Polish. 
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He discovered manuscripts of many sympho¬ 
nies and sacred works by composers of bygone 
centuries. With a dissertation on the 18th- 
century composer Wojciech Dankowski he 
obtained the B.Mus. degree in 1934. /Ml the 
manuscripts and material collected and pre¬ 
pared for his dissertation for a doctor’s de¬ 
gree were destroyed at Poznan in 1942. In 
1935 he was appointed assistant lecturer at the 
University of Poznan. After the second world 
war he became director of the State Lower 
Music School there and director of the 
Zachodnic Archiwum Fonograficzne (Western 
Phonographic Archive). He has also been 
lecturing on ethnography and acoustics at 
the University. In 1950 he was appointed 
to the post of director of the State Institute 
of Folk Art. He has published very many 
articles on Polish folk instruments, such as 
the maryna, the koziol, etc. 1 

Sobicski is a member of the Polish Com¬ 
posers’ Union, of the Polish Ethnographical 
Society ami a corresponding member of the 
International Folk Music Council in London. 
He is now co-operating with his wife, Jadwiga 
Sobicska. Their joint works include: 

• Zagadnienir musyki ludowrj I’olxe *(' I lw Ptnldem 

of Folk Musk in Poland') in * Koch muiyc/ny * 

(• Mudcal Movement •», No. 3. 1948. 

• Wielkopoltka i Zinnia lubtoka ’ C Woirrn Poland and 

tl»e Lubuika Land') m * I’ocadnik mutytiny* 

C The Miuic.il Adviser '), Warsaw, 1940 M. 

• Wiwaty widko|»ol*ki<- ' in the SvmpoMum in Honour <«f 

l’rof. Chybiiwki (Cracow, 1950). 

C. R. II. 

SOBINOV, Leonid Vitalevich ( b . ?. 

i« 73 ! d. ?, 1934). 

Russian tenor singer. He was one of the 
most distinguished of the actor-singers of his 
time. Some of his earliest appearances were 
made in operas which have not survived in the 
Russian repertory. At the Bolshov Theatre, 
Moscow, in Feb. 1899. he sang the part of 
Yannik in a work by Simon entitled * The 
Fishermen based on Hugo’s ' Les Pauvres 
Gens ’, under the composer's conductorship. 
In Feb. 1902 he appeared at the Maryinsky 
Theatre, St. Petersburg, as the Prinec in 
Blcichmann's ‘ Princcssc lointaine *, the li¬ 
bretto being adapted by Shcpkin-Kupcrnik 
from Rostand's work, and when Ivanov, the 
learned historian and critic of the 4 Xovovc 
Vremya ’,composed his 4 Zabava Putiatishna * 
to a text by Burenin on the subject of a folk 
story, Sobinov was engaged for the part of 
Solovcy at the first performance in St. Peters¬ 
burg. These appearances were, however, 
followed by more important ones. In what 
seems to have been his fourth season (1902) — 
he had already sung such parts as Faust and 
the Duke in 4 Rigoletto ’ — came his first per¬ 
formance in St. Petersburg of Lensky in 
Tchaikovsky's 4 Eugene Onegin ’. This ap- 

1 Str Folk Music: Polish. 
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pears to have totally eclipsed the celebrated 
Figncr's interpretation. 

Contemporary critics describe Sobinov as a 
44 port in sound " and emphasize his con¬ 
spicuous talent in linking the vocal with the 
histrionic clement. He was also an ardent 
searcher after every kind ol knowledge lik«*Jy 
to assist his work and possessed a particularly 
well-stocked and varied library. Medical 
specialists were so impressed by his learning 
in matters relating to the larynx that he was 
constantly in demand as a lecturer at the 
leading institutions, lie was endowed with 
a genuine bel tanlo, but refused to exploit this 
gift by singing at cording to w hat was then 
known as the Italo-Russian manner. Like 
F. I. Stravinsky, the composer's father, lie 
successfully cultivated a hitherto undeveloped 
interpretative method, in which he attained 
the limit of artistic perfection. Parts other 
than those mentioned alrovc in which he 
excelled were Romeo, (.ohengrin, Orpheus, 
Werthcr, Dcs Grieux, Alfred, the Prince 
(' Russalka'), Lcvko ('A Night in May') ami 
King of the Berendeys (‘The Snow-maiden '). 

Sobinov was a particularly humane person. 
As a young ami impecunious student ol 
Moscow University lie borrowed a small suru 
from the Students' Mutual Assistance Fund : 
this lie subsequently repaid by devoting the 
proceeds of ton years' of concert-giving, 
amounting to some 45.000 rubles, to the fund. 
His own recollection of poverty inspired him 
on innumerable occasions to come to tin- 
assistance of needy students. In his records 
of the St. Petersburg Opera Stark concludes 
his study of Sobinov by describing him as the 
" Imal link in the chain ol past great talents 
of Russian opera M. m.-n. 

SOBOLEWSKI-CYRUS, Marian (6. Cra¬ 
cow, 18 Dec. 1884). 

Polish composer. He was a pupil of 
2 eleriski at Cracow and pursued an academic 
course, obtaining the degree of doctor in law 
at Cracow University and later occupying a 
high position at one of the state offices at 
Katowice. Although he is an amateur musi¬ 
cian, his works display logical construction, 
deep musicality and above all rare under¬ 
standing of orchestral colours. He published 
a string Quartet, a Quintet (llutc and strings), 
a Sonata for cello and pianoforte, a viola 
Sonata, a symphonic poem, 4 From My Life 
two symphonic pictures, 4 Prcambulc ’ and 
' The Vistula ', and several songs, l ie also 
published an excellent textbook, 'Instru- 
mentaeja ’ (* Orchestration’) in 1923. 

C R 

SOBOLEWSKI, Edward ( b . Konigsbcrg, 

1 Oct. 1808; d. nr. St. Louis, U.S.A., 23 
May 1872). 

German-Polish violinist, conductor and 
composer. He was a member of an old 
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Polish noble family. Having been a pupil of 
Carl Maria von Weber, he became a violin 
virtuoso at the age of thirteen, first violinist of 
the Konigsbcrg theatre at seventeen and con¬ 
ductor at twenty-two. Four years later he 
left the theatre and for a short time acted as 
cantor at Alt-Stadt. He distinguished himself 
as composer of operas * Mohcga ’ and * Ko- 
mala ’ (after Ossian), performed, respectively, 
at Milwaukee on 11 Oct. 1859 and by Liszt at 
Weimar on 30 Oct. 1858; melodramas, sym¬ 
phonic poems (‘ Vineta ’ and ‘ Sea Fantasy ’) 
and oratorios. In these works he displayed a 
remarkable mastery of polyphonic writing. 
Schumann, who wrote an article on Sobo- 
lcwski’s oratorio ‘ The Saviour ’ and must have 
heard other works by him, said that in this 
oratorio 

we find a strong-willed composer able 10 dive us worthy 
and even original things. . . . This oratorio proves that 
its composer has advanced a considerable step onward in 
his progress; and we hope that the consciousness of this 
fact may strengthen him for the production of greater 
works, though we even now place his name among the 
most nobly-striving artists of our country at the present 
day.' 

In 1O39 Sobolcwski moved to America and 
for some years passed through many vicissi¬ 
tudes until he was elected director of the 
Philharmonic Society of St. Louis. He died 
at his farm near that city. c. r. it. 

SOBRINO, Carlos ( 6 . Pontcvcdra, 25 
Feb. 1861 ; < 1 . London, 17 Jan. 1927). 

Spanish pianist. He studied at the Madrid 
Conservatory and with Anton Rubinstein. 
He toured widely in Europe, as a recitalist and 
concerto player, and sometimes joined in 
partnership in violin and pianoforte recitals 
with Sarasatc or Ysayc. Eventually he settled 
in London and in 1905 was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of the pianoforte at the G.S.M. 

SOCIETA ARMONICA. An association 

founded in London about 1827 for the purpose 
of giving subscription concerts in which sym¬ 
phonies, overtures, and occasionally instru¬ 
mental chamber works were intermingled 
with vocal nuinl>ers usually drawn from the 
Italian operas. H. Forbes was the conductor 
and Tolbecque and the younger Mori were 
the leaders of the orchestra. Beethoven’s 
Overture in C major, Berlioz’s overture to 
‘ Lcs Francs-Juges’, Rcissigcr's Overture in 
F minor and the overture to Meyerbeer's 
‘ Huguenots ’ were among the works which 
gained a first hearing in England at the 
Society’s concerts; Weber’s Mass in G major 
was also produced. 

Among the vocalists who took part in the 
concerts were such eminent artists as Giulia 
Grisi, Fanny Pcrsiani, Mary Shaw, Clara 
Novello, Phillips, Rubini, Mario, Tamburini 

' * Essays and Criticisms ’, Eng. trans. (London. 
1880), II. 33 - 37 - 
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and Lablache. Henri Herz the pianist and 
composer and Hausmann the violinist made 
their first appearance in England with the 
Society Armonica. The concerts were success¬ 
ively held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern 
in the Strand, Freemasons’ Tavern and the 
Opera concert-room in the Haymarket. The 
Society was dissolved in 1850. c. m. 

SOCIETA DEL QUARTETTO. See 
Gull 1. 

SOCIETY BELGE DE MUSICOLOGIE. 

An association also bearing the Flemish name 
of Belgischc Vcrcniging voor Muzickwcten- 
schap, founded in 1946 at Brussels, whose 
membership includes nearly all the Belgian 
musicologists. The Chairman is Professor Dr. 
Charles van den Borrcn and the Secretaries 
are Dr. Albert van dcr Linden (French- 
speaking section) and Dr. August Corbet 
(Flemish-speaking section). Regular meetings 
are held at which both the national languages 
arc used. The society has numerous corre¬ 
sponding members in all parts of the world. 
Its address is 65 Rue de la Concorde, Brussels. 

The society publishes a quarterly review, 
the ‘ Revue Beige de Musicologic — Belgisch 
Tijdschrift voor Muziekwetenschap ’. Editor: 
Professor Dr. Suzanne Clcrcx ; Flemish assist¬ 
ant editor: Professor Dr. R. Lcnaerts. 

a. l. c. 

SOCl£T£ DES CONCERTS DU CON¬ 
SERVATOIRE. See Park. 

SOCI£t£ FRANQAISE DE MUSICO- 
I.OGIE. This Society issued an important 
collection of music, published annually in two 
scries by E. Droz in Paris. From its founda¬ 
tion in 1925 up to 1939 the following volumes 
appeared : 

I. MoNi-kirs-rs de la Munque Anconne: 

Voti. 1, 5 (Work* published by Atlaifnant): ' Deux 
Livrc* d'orguc ; Trcirc Mold* el un nrtlude r&luittcn la 
tablature dc* orgue* ' (cd. Y. Kokscth). 

Vol. 2: Beethoven, * (Euvre* incite* * (cd. C. de 
Saint-Foix). 

Vol*. 3. 4; ' Chanson* au lulh el air* de cour 
franca r* du 16* »i*cle * (ed. A. Mairy. L. de La Laurencie 
C. Thibault). 

Vol*. 6 . 7: Deni* Gaultier, * La Rh«tonquc de* 
Dicux. el autre* piece* de lulh ’ (ed. A. Testier, J. 
Cordcy). 

Vol. 8 : J. H. d’Angleberl, * PHces de clavecin 
(ed. M. Rocnrcn-Champion). . 

Vol. 9: J. J. C. de Mondonvillc, * Son ale. dc violon 
(cd. M. Pinchcrle). 

Vol. 10: 'Lc Manuscrit dc musique polyphomquc «*i 
ire*or d'Apt * (14th and 15th centuries) (ed. A. GastouC'. 

Vol*. 11. 12: Adrien Boicldieu. 'Sonata* pour le 
piano-forte ’ (ed.. with introduction by Georges FaureI. 

Vol. 13: Gillc* Julliam: ' Premier Livre d orgue 
(ed. with introduction, by N. Dufourcq). 


II. Documents, Inventairis tr Catalogue*: 
l ot*. 1, 2: * Invcntaire du fond* Blanchcton de la 
iliothique du Coroervatoirc de Musiquc de rin» 
Hh-century svmphonies) (ed. L. de La Laurencie). 

. oh. 3.4=’ Melange* offer.* 4 M. L. de l.a Laurcnae . 
/ols. 5. 6: ' Document* inedit* relatif* i I orgue 
f»Cai* * (cd. N. Dufourcq). . ,. t cc „ 

rol. 7: 1 Catalogue de. livre*1 de musique (MSS el 
>rim 4 *) dc la Biblioth^que de I Anenal i I an* 

. L. de La Laurencie, A. Gastoui). 
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Vol. 8: 1 Bibliographic dc* pofcia de P. de Rocuard 
tnuc* en musiquc au 16* iiiclc * (wilh musical supple* 
mcnl( (ed. G. Thibault. L. Perceau). 

III. £tudes: 

Vol. 1 : Jean Rollin, * Les Chansons de Cllmeni 
Marot: Glide historique el bibliographique '. 

m. l. p., adds. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH COMPOSERS 

(1905-18). An association founded in Lon¬ 
don in 1905 with the primary object of pro¬ 
moting the publication of works by British 
composers. Two years after the Society’s 
formation the number of members (com¬ 
posers) and associates (others interested in the 
movement) was 254, while 44 works of various 
kinds, principally chamber music and songs, 
had been published. The publication of 
music was undertaken by the Society, cither 
by defraying the whole or part of the cost, or 
at the sole expense of the composer concerned.' 
The Society also gave concerts of British 
music. With the increasing interest on the 
part of the general musical public in native 
work and the development in opportunities for 
obtaining a hearing in one way or another, 
the immediate need for the Society’s activities 
diminished, and it was dissolved in 1918. The 
balance of the funds was handed over to the 
Manns Memorial Fund, a small charity ad¬ 
ministered by the R.A.M., R.C.M. and 
G.S.M. on behalf of indigent and deserving 
students. Frederick Corder was one of the 
chief promoters of the Society, and he acted 
as chairman throughout its existence. 

n. c. c. 

SOCIETY OF BRITISH MUSICIANS 
(1834-65). An association founded in Lon¬ 
don in 1O34 with the object of advancing 
British talent in composition and performance. 
In the original prospectus of the Society 
attention was called to the contrast between 
the encouragement offered to British painting, 
sculpture anil the tributary arts at the Royal 
Academy, and the comparative neglect of 
indigenous music and native musicians, the 
overwhelming preponderance of foreign com¬ 
positions in all musical performances being 
cited as “ calculated to impress the public 
with the idea that musical genius is an alien 
to this country ”, and as tending also “ to 
repress those energies and to extinguish that 
emulation in the breast of the youthful aspirant, 
which alone can lead to pre-eminence ”. One 
of the rules adopted was to exclude all foreign 
music from the programmes of the Society’s 
concerts and to admit none but natives of 
Great Britain among its members. But this 
was set aside in 1841, when the Committee 
reported in favour of “ introducing a limited 
proportion of music by composers not mem¬ 
bers of the Society either British or foreign ”, 
and the suggestion was adopted, though not 

1 Sre Avisos Edition. 


without strong opposition, in which the editor 
of ’ The Musical World ’ joined. 1 

In its earlier days the Society achieved a 
complete success, numbering in 183G as many 
as 350 members, while its finances were also 
in a prosperous state. It not only gave con¬ 
certs of works of established merit, but adopted 
a system of trial performances at which many 
new compositions were heard. The pro¬ 
grammes included the names of all the leading 
British composers of the day, who as a rule 
conducted their own works, among them : 

Cipriani Poller, G. A. Macbrrcn, \V. H. Holmes, 
\V. L. Phillips, Slrrodale Bennrii, J. Iliilbh, J. H. 
Grietbach, T. German Reed. W. M. Kookr, II. Westrop 
Joseph Barnell, II. C. LilolfT, C. Lucas. T. M. Mudie, 
James Calkin and John Goss. 

The music included orchestral and chamber 
compositions, varied by vocal solos and part- 
music, to which nearly all the above-named 
composers contributed, and the members in 
turn directed the performances. 

After 1837 the Society began to decline, 
and even when the introduction of music by 
foreign composers was resolved upon, in the 
hope of creating more general interest in the 
concerts, it failed to restore the Society to 
prosperity, and after another period of far 
from successful management a special appeal 
for support was put forth at the close of 1854. 
At that date the members included : 

**• C A ni,Wl . U i S ; Bcnneii, II. Dla«rove, I. B. 
Galkin, G. Cooie. J. J\ Cooper. \V. II. Holmes. C. F.. 
Hordev. H. Laurui. E. J. Loder. Kate Loder (l.adv 
Thompson), C. Neale, W. S. Koek.irn, C. Severn, 
C. Sieecall. C. F.. Stephens. J. \V. Tlilrlw.il, H. J. 
Irust. F. Westlake, II. W’ettrop, J. Zerbini and Sir 
George Smart. 

I bis ellort was ridiculed in ' The Musical 
World ’ of 16 Dec. 1854, on the ground that 
the Society had no true claim to its title, as 
many composers and artists of note held aloof 
from it. The movement served, however, to 
draw some new friends to the ranks, and as a 
means of fulfilling its objects, prizes were 
offered for chamber compositions. 

In 1865 the Society was dissolved, its library 
was sold, and C. E. Stephens was appointed 
custodian of the minute-books, etc. For the 
first five years the concerts had been given at 
the Hanover Square Rooms, and the trials of 
orchestral and chamber works were subse¬ 
quently held at those rooms or wherever the 
Society happened to be housed. On 20 July 
1843 the Society gave a complimentary con¬ 
cert to Spohr at Erat's, and on 15 June 1844 
at the same place a complimentary concert to 
Mendelssohn. C. M., abr. 

SOCIETY OF WOMEN MUSICIANS, 
THE. Founded 15 July 1911 and incorpor¬ 
ated under the Board of Trade in 1930, the 
Society now has a large membership, among 
whom are representatives of all branches of the 
musical profession, as well as amateur musi- 
’ Set * Musical World ", 14 Ocl. 1841. 
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dans and an increasing proportion of men 
associates. Among its principal objects arc : 

To safeguard and advance the interests of 
music generally, and the honour and inter¬ 
ests of the musical profession. 

To act as a representative body where the 
interests of women in music arc concerned. 

To promote and assist whatever may tend 
to the elevation of the status and the im¬ 
provement of the qualifications of all 
members of the musical profession. 

To provide a centre where women 
musicians can meet for professional and 
social intercourse and for the discussion of 
musical matters and other topics of interest. 

To afTord musicians (whether members of 
the Society or not) the benefits of co-opera¬ 
tion and advice with regard to the business 
side of their professional work. 

To give concerts, to hold meetings and to 
encourage or assist performances of music, 
especially the works of women composers, 
including chamber music, both vocal and 
instrumental. 

To form branches of the Society cither at 
home or abroad, if deemed advisable by the 
Council. 

The Society owes its inception to the critic 
and musicologist Marion M. Scott and to the 
late Gertrude Eaton, who was an active 
worker in the field of contemporary social 
services. At a time when the woman musician, 
especially the composer, was wont to receive 
little serious consideration, the founders real¬ 
ized her need for more rigorous training, for 
wider opportunities of discussing with her 
fellow-musicians the problems connected with 
her work and for more active support and 
encouragement from the musical world than 
had hitherto been accorded to her activities. 
Thus the Society came into being, and its 
sphere of usefulness has been progressively 
extended. It fosters and maintains a high 
standard among its performer members, and 
lends strong support and offers wide facilities 
to the composers. It is also of especial service 
to the solitary musician who, having studied 
privately rather than at an institution, has 
lacked occasions for gaining experience by 
playing before an audience or of hearing her 
own works adequately performed, and to 
whom membership of the Society secures 
opportunities essential to the strengthening 
of her professional equipment. 

The Society's headquarters is in London. 
The first was at The Women’s Institute, 92 
Victoria Street, S.W.i, whence the S.W.M. 
moved in 1920 to 74 Grosvenor Street, W.i, 
and thence in 1947 to Cramer's, 139 New 
Bond Street, W.i. Since 1950 the concerts 
have been given at 4 St. James’s Square, by 
kind permission of the Arts Council. The 


Society possesses two music libraries for the 
use of members (see below). 

The Society’s activities are administered by 
honorary officers and by a Council of twenty 
members. The office of President has been 
filled by a succession of women musicians who 
have won distinction in many branches of the 
art. Their names are as follows : 

1911- 12: Liza Lehmann. 

1912- 13: Emily R. Daymond, Mus.D. 

, 9 , 3 ~ , 4 : Cccile C. Chaminade. 

1914- 15: Katharine Eggar. 

1915- 16: Marion Scott. 

1916- 17: Gertrude Eaton. 

1917- 18: Marie Brema. 

1918- 19: The Lady Mary Trefusis. 

1919- 21 : Kathleen Schlcsingcr. 

1921-23: Adine O’Neill. 

1923- 24: Agnes Larkcom. 

1924- 26: Fanny Davies. 

1926-27: Evangeline Florence. 

• 927-30: Rosa Ncwmarch. 

1 93 <>- 3 2 : Evelyn Suart. 

1932-34: Elsie Horne. 

• 934 - 35 : Edith Clegg. 

' 935 - 3 6 : Alma Goatley. 

• 936-38: Hester Stansfeld Prior. 

• 938-43 : Dame Myra Hess. 

' 943-5 • : Kathleen Long. 

1951- : Astra Desmond, C.B.E. 

The late Dame Ethel Smyth, D.B.E., 
Mus.D., was an Honorary Vice-President 
from 1925 until her death in 194-1- 

The office of Organizing Secretary was 
held from 1921 to 1947 by Rachel Fell, 
L.R.A.M. and since 1949 has been held by 
Alice Martin. 

Sectional Committees regulate the follow¬ 
ing departments of the Society : 

Composition 

Composer members submit works to be 
considered for performance at the Society's 
concerts or for criticism and advice by the 
panel of experts appointed for the purpose. 

A two-day Composers’ Conference is held 
annually. The Society occasionally ofTcrs a 
prize to be competed for by members. 

Cobbett Free Lending Library of 
British Chamber Music 

A comprehensive collection of works 
dating from the 16th century to the present 
day was formed and bequeathed by the late 
W. W. Cobbett, whose active interest in the 
Society’s Chamber Music Section played an 
important part in establishing it, and who, 
in 1927. instituted the Cobbett Medals for 
Chamber Music Playing to be competed for 
annually. The Library is available to the 
general public under certain conditions. 
(Printed catalogue.) 
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S.W.M. General (Lending) Library 
This includes a representative selection of 
works by classical and modern composers, 
books on music and copies of works by 
members and associates. It is available to 
members only. (Printed catalogue.) 

Concerts 

The Society arranges on an average 
twelve Meetings per annum for its own 
members: either concerts at which per¬ 
former members present programmes in¬ 
cluding works by composer members or 
associates (often first performances) or 
lectures by distinguished musicians, followed 
by discussion. It also arranges outside con¬ 
certs and during the war of 1939-45 w " 
responsible for giving many concerts to ihe 
Forces. 

Liza Lehmann Memorial Fund 
The Fund makes small grants wherever 
possible to members, primarily composers or 
singers, whose work may be hampered by 
financial difficulties and whose ability 
justifies such assistance. 

The Society maintains contact with women 
musicians in other countries and invites them 
to give performances of works by the com¬ 
posers of their respective native lands. It was 
represented by an exhibition of member*' 
compositions and writings in the Women'* 
Section of the Leipzig Exhibition in 1914. and 
it sent a delegate to the Second Anglo- 
American Music Education Conference at 
Lausanne in 1931. 

The Annual Reports, published since 1911, 
record all the Society's activities since its 
foundation, giving outline programmes of the 
Society's own concerts and listing the publica¬ 
tions (compositions and writings) by members 
throughout the whole period. Two pro¬ 
grammes among the many hundreds presented 
by the Society arc of particular interest: (a) 
that of a concert given on 19 Mar. 1932 to 
celebrate the bi-centenary of Haydn's birth, 
arranged by Marion Scott, including some of 
his works which had never been performed in 
England ; (6) that of the Silver Jubilee of the 
Society in 1936, consisting entirely of works by 
over a dozen members, ranging from those of 
the veteran Ethel Smyth to those of Elizabeth 
Maconchy, fifty years her junior. 

As instances of the Society’s vigilance con¬ 
cerning matters of interest and importance to 
the profession the following may be cited: 
(a) its recommendation to the Carnegie Trust 
in 1916, subsequently adopted, that the Trust 
should publish works by British composers 
rather than institute a new school of music, as 
was then under consideration by the trustees; 
( 4 ) its successful appeal to the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation in 1928 to include women 
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players in the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
then being formed. 

In 1948 the Society founded an Elsie Horne 
Memorial Prize and a W. W. Cobbctl 
Memorial Prize, the former with the aid of a 
donation from Mr. John Whyte to the memory 
of his wife, Elsie Horne, a past President of 
the Society. Both prizes are awarded for 
works by women composers who arc members 
of the Society. K. u. 

Him. F.ocaAK, KATHARior. ' The INirpow and Objr«U 
«-f ihr S.W.M.‘ in HioricWn's • Musical Year 
Book. 10*5-4**' (London. 1946). 

Firr. Sii 1 ia B. & Cornu 1 r, W. W.. Arii« lr in Cobbrll't 
• Cyclopedic Survey *»f Clumber Music' (Oxford, 
1930b 

Gai iv. Niciioi as C., Article in Grove's ' Dictionary of 
Music xnd Musicians', 3rd ed. Ixmdon, i*»z7>. 
Scoot 1 v Pus v V. ‘ Ihe S.W.M.: j model for men ’ 
in ' 1 l>e Music Student', Slav 191H Opeiial 
number. ' Women's Work in Music '). 

SOCRATE (Symphonic Uraina). See 
Satie. 

SOCRATE IMMAGINARIO (Opera). 
See pAtflELLO. 

SttDERHJELM - GR6NLUND, (Adclc 
Ester) Merete lb. Yiborg (Vnpiiri), 24 Aug. 
• 9 ,0 >- . 

Finnish pianist. She was a pupil of Alice 
Furuhjelm at the Helsingfors Conservatory 
and, alter 1927, of I. Philipp. Nadia Boulanger 
and Gaby Casadcsus in Paris, and of St hnabel 
in Berlin. She has undertaken many tours in 
Finland, Scandinavia, England and other 
European countries, and was the first to play 
Benjamin Britten's pianoforte Concerto in 
Finland. A. R. 

SODERLUND, Gustave (Frcdric) (b. 
(intehi.rg. Jan. 1881). 

Swedish composer and musicologist. He 
was educated at the Gotrborg public school 
and “ Gymnasium ”, and had pianoforte and 
theory lessons in Goteborg, Stockholm and 
Aarhus. From 1919 to 1924 he attended the 
University of Kansas anti then studied com¬ 
position at the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester University, X.Y., from 1927 to 1928. 
In that year hr took the M.M. degree. He 
was a pianoforte professor at the Conservatorio 
de Musica, Valparaiso, in 1908 and in 1910-13 
acted as director of that institution. He be¬ 
came an instructor of pianoforte and French 
at Fort Hays Normal School in 1918 for a year, 
taught pianoforte, harmony, counterpoint and 
organ at the University of Kansas from 1919 
to 1926, and since 1928 he has been a teacher 
of theory and counterpoint at the Eastman 
School of Music. In 1946 he was made Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus. 

Sodcrlund's ‘ Symphonic Interlude ’ was 
written for the fifth Annual Festival of Ameri¬ 
can Music in 1935, and ‘ Festival ’ was per¬ 
formed at the eleventh and twelfth Annual 
Festivals, in 1941 and 1942. He has written 
three books: ‘ Examples Illustrating the De- 
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vclopment of Melodic Line and Contrapuntal 
Style * (1942), ‘ Examples of Gregori an Chant 
and Works by Orlandus Lassus, Giovanni 
Pierluigi da Palestrina and Marc’ Antonio 
Ingcgncri ’ (1944) and ‘Direct Approach to 
Counterpoint in Sixteenth-Century Style ’ 
(> 947 )- m. k. w. 

SODERMAN, Johan August (b . Stock¬ 
holm, 17 July 1832; d. Stockholm, 10 Feb. 
, 8 ? 6 ). . 

Swedish composer. He was the son of 
Johan Wilhelm Soderman (1808-58), him¬ 
self director of music at a Stockholm theatre 
and the composer of incidental music to 71 
plays. August Soderman did not display un¬ 
mistakable signs of musical genius during his 
childhood and was sent to sea at the age of 
eleven; but the hard life soon proved in¬ 
jurious to his health and he had to return 
home. After some preliminary musical educa¬ 
tion he became a pupil at the Academy of 
Music in Stockholm from 1847-50, studying 
harmony with E. Drake and pianoforte with 
J. van Boom. He also taught himself to play 
violin and oboe. His practical knowledge of 
these instruments, as well as his close acquaint¬ 
ance with stage music at his father’s theatre, 
were to prove of inestimable value in his later 
activities as an orchcstrator. 

At the age of nineteen Soderman attracted 
the notice of Edvard Stcrmtrdm, an actor- 
manager who was visiting Stockholm with his 
players and who engaged him as director of 
music to the company. Sdderman's duties in 
addition to conducting included the composing 
and arranging of music to many plays, and it 
was during a two-years’ tour in Finland with 
the company that he produced his first notable 
compositions: a fairy-operetta, ' Urdur, eller 
Neckens dollar’ (1852) and the incidental 
music to a play by Topclius, * Regina von 
Emmcritz ’ (1853), both of which were 
successfully performed in Helsingfors. He 
also published a few piano pieces and songs at 
this time. 

In 1353 the players returned to Sweden and 
eventually settled in Stockholm at the Mindrc 
Theatre, where Soderman remained with 
them until 18C0. After the production of his 
second operetta, ‘ Hin Ondcs forsta larospan ’ 

(‘ The Devil’s Apprenticeship ’, after Scribe), 
in 1856, Soderman was given leave of absence 
by Stcrnstrom for one year to pursue his 
studies further at Leipzig. There he took 
private lessons in counterpoint with E. F. 
Richter and seized every opportunity of hear¬ 
ing music by composers of the new romantic 
school, especially the works of Wagner and 
Liszt, whose influence may be noted in his 
own music. It was during this period that he 
wrote the song-cycle ‘ Hcidcnroslein ’ (Heine) 
and sketched the ballads for solo and orches- 
tra : ‘ Tannhauscr ’ (Gcibel), ‘ Die vcrlasscne 


Miihle ’ (Schnetzler) and ‘ Der arme Peter ’ 
(Heine), the last-named not completed until 
1867. 

In i860 Soderman was appointed chorus 
master and deputy conductor to Ludwig 
Norman at the Royal Opera, Stockholm. He 
held this post until within a few weeks of his 
death, except for a break of one year, 1869-70, 
when he was elected to a Jenny Lind stipend 
which enabled him to travel. HLs reputation 
as a composer was by this time firmly estab¬ 
lished in his own country and the north in 
general, and during an extended tour, which 
included visits to Copenhagen, Dresden, 
Berlin, Prague and Vienna, he made contacts 
with many continental musicians and in¬ 
creased his fame abroad. His acquaintance 
with Grieg, with whom he had artistic aims in 
common, led to their collaboration in the 
editorship of a musical journal, ‘ Nordiskc 
Musikblade ’ (1871-75), and a chance meeting 
with Ibsen inspired him to compose music for 
‘ Peer Gynt ’, which however was never per¬ 
formed in its original orchestral version owing 
to the inexpicablc disappearance of the score 
during the composer's lifetime. 

Soderman was by heredity, training and 
experience essentially a composer of dramatic 
music. His best works in this category repre¬ 
sent his greatest achievement, and he was 
responsible for raising Swedish theatre music 
to a high artistic level. His early death meant 
a serious loss to music in Sweden, for he 
was one of the country's most original com¬ 
posers. His musical ideals subsequently found 
exponents in A. Hallln, W. Pctcrson-Bcrgcr, 
\V. Stcnhammar, T. Rangstrom, H. Alfv6n, 
K. Alter berg and others. Soderman was 
romantic in outlook and a pioneer in his own 
country of the new romantic movement in 
music. Despite his interest in native folksong, 
he made little use of folk tunes in his original 
compositions, but some of his best works, such 
as the incidental music to 4 Folkungalck ’ (L. 
Joscphson, 1864), 4 Brollopet pa UlfAsa ’ (F- 
Hedberg, 1865) and 4 Marsk Stigs dottrar ’ (L. 
Josephson, 1866), arc notable for their strongly 
marked national colouring. That he did not 
compose a national opera may be attributed 
to the fact that there was no contemporary 
Swedish writer who might have supplied a 
suitable libretto. Many of his works for voices 
were settings of German words and revealed 
the German influences to which he had earlier 
been exposed. When he turned to Swedish 
or Norwegian poets his music was more 
typically northern in style as, for instance, in 
4 Digtc og Sange ’, 13 partsongs with words 
by Bjornson. Of his many quartets for men s 
voices 4 Ett Bondbrollop ’ (‘ A Peasant Wed¬ 
ding ’), a cycle of four songs with Swedish 
words, is the most truly national in spirit and 
colouring, although it is not actually patriotic 
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in sentiment. Soderman was the first Swedish 
composer to write large-scale ballads for solo, 
chorus and orchestra. His finest work in this 
medium is * Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar * 
(Heine), composed 1859-66. 

Apart from his dramatic music, Soderman’s 
most imposing work is the ' Nlissa solemnis ' 
(‘ Katolsk M.issan ’) for solo voices, chorus 
and orchestra, written during the last year of 
his life. He was not a Roman Catholic by 
religion, but the artistic aspect of Catholic 
practice had always appealed to him, and 
some of his most imaginative sacred choral 
works had been written as incidental music to 
plays. Seven movements of this kind, for 
mixed chorus and organ, were published in 
1872 as ' Spiritual Songs ’. They comprise a 
Kyric, Agnus Dei, Jesu Christe, Domine, Bene¬ 
dicts, Virgo gloriosa (for women’s voices), 
and Osanna, and form, as it were, a prelimin¬ 
ary study to the later Mass. 

Sodermann was seldom drawn to the writing 
of either purely instrumental or of abvolute 
music, and his compositions of this type are 
few. Those published include a Suite of 
northern folk tunes for orchestra ; an orches¬ 
tral arrangement of eight of the well-known 
melodies which C. M. Bellman had adapted as 
settings for his own poems; the OfTertoriuin 
of his Mass; several inarches; and a set of 
eight piano pieces entitled * Fantasier A la 
Alinquist ’. Among his early, unpublished 
works arc a piano Quartet and a concert 
overture. 

Apart from the instrumental works just 
mentioned, Soderman’s compositions, many of 
which remain unpublished, comprise: 4 

operettas; incidental music, either arranged 
or composed, to about 80 plays, notably 
Shakespeare's ' Coriolanus', ' Timon 0! 

Athens ’ and ' Richard III’, Schiller’s * Maid 
of Orleans * and * Fiesco ’, and L. Dietrich- 
son’s ‘ Karl Folkunge ’; 8 ballads for solo and 
orchestra; 9 ballads for solo voice(s), chorus 
and orchestra; many solo songs and collec¬ 
tions of partsongs for men's voices and mixed 
choir; a few piano pieces and instrumental 
solos. K. D. 

Bum.—J bakson, C.. 'A. Sudennin: tn tventk ton- 
saltires liv ocli verk * (Stockholm. 1926) 'contain* 
a complete list of So<l«rtnan*s works and a lone 
bibliogriphv). 

I.aoeruielke. I... • Svcntka tonsattarc under nittondr 
Arhundradct * (Stockholm, loolll. 

Nohi.ind. T., • Svcmk mutik historia ’ (Stockholm. 
1916). 

Str oho AlmquUt (' Fantasier A la Alinquist'). 

SODRE. The abbreviated title of the 
Scrvicio Ofieial dc Difusidn Radioelectrica, 
which is the official broadcasting station of 
Uruguay. It was created on 18 Dec. 1929 by 
the government as a means for educating the 
tastes and improving the standards of the 
people. It is financed by customs duties levied 
on electrical equipment entering the country. 


SODRE is well organized and comes under 
the Ministerio de Instruccidn Publica y Pre¬ 
vision Social. Since it started transmitting in 
1930 it has formed a fine symphony orchestra 
(the OSSODRE), and has taken over and 
rebuilt the old Tcatro Urquiza at Montevideo, 
which seats 3000 people. There is also a 
chamber-music studio and one for gramo¬ 
phone recitals and talks. SODRE has a very 
well-equipped and richly stocked gramophone 
library. It also formed the Montevideo 
Band. Most of the well-known international 
conductors have given concerts with the 
OSSODRE on their way to and from Buenos 
Aires. n. v. 

SOFAR. See Siiopar. 

SOFONISBA (Opera). See Calimka. 
Gluck. Pair. Traetta. 

SOGGETTO ( I tal. ■subject, theme). The 
true subject of a fugue as opposed to an and a- 
nento , which is a subject of more than normal 
length, and the attaeeo, which i% a mere point of 
imitation not pursuing a fugal theme to its full 
length. 

In its most regular form the so^etto consists 
of a single homogeneous shape, as in the Fugue 
No. 1 in Bach's * Well - tempered Clavier ’. 
Occasionally, however, its division into two 
sections is very clearly marked, as in Fugue 
No. 7 of the same work. Subjects of this last- 
named class frequently make a very near 
approach to the andamenlo, from which they 
sometimes differ only in their less extended 
dimensions. w. s. r., rev. 

Set oh» Andamento. Aitacro. Dux. Fueur. 

SOGGETTO CAVATO (Ital., carvcd-out 
subject). A vocal theme of about the 15th 
century sung to words the vowels of which 
were abstracted and converted by the com¬ 
poser into the notes of the hexachord : 

a*- f.i "r la. e-- re, ianii, o«do, Ua>Ut. 

SOGNO DI SCIPIONE (Dramatic Sere- 
nadc). Sre Mozart. Predieri. 

SOGNO DI SCIPIONE, IL (Opera). See 
Metastasio. 

SOGNO, IL. See Metastasio. 

Socrafi, Antonio Simone. Str Cherubini (‘ Pirn- 
milionc '. opera). Cimarota Ora/i e Curiazi *, lib.). 
Donizetti ’ Olivoe I’osqualc ' & ' Convcnicnzc '.operas). 
Salieri (' Annibale in Capua ', lib.). 

SOH. The name for the dominant note in 
any key in tonic sol-fa, so pronounced, but in 
notation represented by the letter s. 

SOIR ET LA TEMPfcTE, LE. The title 
of one of a set of three early symphonies by 
Haydn, composed about 17G1. It is No. 8 of 
the collected edition, in G major; the others 
are No. 6, in D major, ‘ Lc Matin ’, and No. 7, 
in C major, ‘ Lc Midi ’. 

SOIREE ORAGEUSE, LA (Opera). See 
Dalayrac. 

SOJO, Vicente Emilio (b. Ouatire, 8 
Dec. 1887. 

Venezuelan composer. After studying with 
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the local church organist, he went to the 
Academia dc Bellas Aries at Caracas in 1910, 
to study harmony. Apart from a few singing 
lessons he considers himself to be entirely 
self-taught. He started composing seriously 
* n 19 * 3 * "'hen he completed a string Quartet. 
His next work, a comic opera, was never 
performed, but in 1914 his first Mass for three 
voices and orchestra was given at the church 
of San Francisco at Caracas. Since then he 
has written further masses and other church 
music. In ..1930 .he became conductor of the 
Orquesta Sinfbnica Venezolana and in 1936 
he was appointed director of the Escuela 
Nacional dc Musica at Caracas. The Vene¬ 
zuelan Ministry of Education has published a 
collection of folksongs collected and arranged 
by Sojo. n. p. 

SOKALSKY, Peter Petrovich (b . Khar¬ 
kov, 26 Sept. 1832 ; d. Odessa, 11 Apr. 1887). 

Russian folksong collector and composer. 
His general education was received at Khar¬ 
kov University, and before his adoption of 
music as a profession he held a post there as 
reader in chemistry. From 1857 to i860 he 
served as secretary at the Russian Consulate 
in New York. On his return he embarked 
on his distinguished career as journalist and 
musicologist, contributing articles to such 
periodicals as the Moscow * Vedomosti * and 
the St. Petersburg ‘Golos’. For a time he 
was editor of the Odessa ‘ Vestnik \ Among 
his musico-literary publications especially 
worthy of attention were * The Chinese Scale 
and Russian Folk Music ' and ' Folk Music 
in Russia 

Sokalsky composed three operas, ‘ Maria * 

(‘ Mazeppa *), * A Night in May \ based, 
like Rimsky-Korsakov's work, on Gogol's 
* Dikanka * scries, and ‘ The Siege of Dubno \ 
an episode from the same author's celebrated 
novel ‘ 1 aras Bulba '. None of these was 
staged and only the last-named was published. 
When parts of ‘ A Night in May * were per¬ 
formed in St. Petersburg in 1867 Serov “could 
not discern one drop of the Little-Russian 
element in the music ”, nor, he declared, did 
it harmonize with the comic episodes, and the 
same composer-critic could sec no future for 
Sokalsky in the operatic sphere. Cheshikhin. 
the historian of Russian opera, considered, 
however, that Serov's prophetic vision must 
have suffered from a measure of astigmatism, 
awarding much praise to ‘ The Siege of 
Dubno ’, which, in his view, was a perfect 
realization of musical nationalism, mentioning 
in particular its Little-Russian atmosphere 
and proclaiming his opinion that the work 
was worthy to reach repertory rank. Ivanov, 
also a famous musical chronicler, expresses 
the belief that Sokalsky’s unquenchable thirst 
for general knowledge militated against a due 
concentration on music and feels that this is 


responsible for a great loss to the Russian arts. 
Continuing, Ivanov states that for his depth 
of learning on the subject and his power of 
tracing folksong back to its most ancient 
origins Sokalsky was unrivalled, and that his 
unique ability in this region was in part due 
to his editorial experience. Berezovsky men¬ 
tions him as the composer of a number of 
songs and of a Slavonic Rhapsody on a 
Bulgarian theme for pianoforte. 

SOKALSKY, Vladimir Ivanovich (b. 

Heidelberg, 6 May 1863; d. ?). 

Russian composer, nephew of the preceding. 
He studied law at the University of Kharkov. 
His unpublished compositions include a Sym¬ 
phony in G minor (Kharkov, 1894), a 
* Dramatic Fantasy ’ and an Eastern March 
for orchestra, and an ‘ Andante elcgiaco ’ for 
cello and orchestra. His pianoforte pieces, 

‘ Impressions musicalcs’, Op. 1, the piano¬ 
forte suite ‘ In the Meadows ’ and some songs 
were published. His opera-legend, ‘ The 
Turnip was produced at Kharkov in 1900. 

r. N. 

SOKOLOV, Nikolay Alexandrovich (A. 

St. Petersburg, 26 Mar. 1859; d. Leningrad, 
27 Mar. 1922). 

Russian composer. He studied at the Con¬ 
servatory of St. Petersburg from 1877 to 1885 
and was a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakov. In 
i8<>6 he was appointed professor of theory 
there. His chief compositions arc the 
following: 

Ballet • The Wild Swans ’; incidental 
music to Shakespeare's ‘ Winter's Talc ’ and 
Alexey Tolstoy's ' Don Juan ’; ' Elegy * for 
orchestra (Op. 4); three string Quartets, 
Opp. 7, 14 and 20; eight pieces for violin and 
pianoforte ; six for cello and pianoforte; seven 
choruses a cafifiella; about eighty songs. 

r. N. 

Sft «ho Kiirnky-Konakov (collab. in chamber m. & 
pf. van.). 

Sokolova, Lydia. Ste Halle!. 

SOKOLOWSKI, Marck [b. Pohrcbyszczc 
nr. Zhitomir, 1826; d. ?, 1883). 

Polish guitarist and composer. He was 
educated in Paris and appeared all oyer 
Europe, arousing great interest in his playing 
and gaining a reputation as one of the greatest 
virtuosi on that instrument. He composed 
several pieces for the guitar, including varia¬ 
tions, waltzes, reveries and romances, and in 
addition he transcribed many Polish folk airs 
and patriotic songs for his instrument. 

c. R. H. 

SOL. The fifth note of the diatonic scale 
according to the solmization and tonic sol-fa 
systems, «. the dominant in whatever key 
the scale may be; also the note G in Italian 
and French nomenclature. 

SOL-FA. To “ sol-fa '* is to sing a passage 
or a piece of vocal music giving to the notes 
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not words but the syllables, Do or Ut (C), Re 
(D), Mi (E), Fa (F), Sol (G), La (A), Si (B). 
Why the two syllables Sol and Fa should have 
been chosen to designate this process in pre¬ 
ference to Do (Ut) Re, or Re Mi, does not 
appear. 

In a hymn written by Arrigo Boito and 
composed by Mancinelli, for the opening of 
the monument of Guido d’ Arezzo in Rome, 
the seven syllables are thus employed : 

L r lil di Guido rnrola tuperna 
Afmiratricc far ilr de’ tuoni 
Solenne or tu /aude a le stesu intuooi, 
Aillaba cterna. 

The roll or stick with which the conductors 
of church choirs in Italy beat the time is called 
the solfa. 

o. 

St/ aha Chev6 System. Solini/ation. Tonic Sol-fa. 

Sola, N. Stt Verdi (ton»). 

SOLA (formerly (until 1906) Sundberg), 
(Jalo) Waintt ( b . Helsingfors, 8 Jan. 1883). 

Finnish tenor singer and stage director. 
Having begun a commercial career and later 
appeared as an actor at Yiipuri (Viborg), he 
began to study singing there with Sofia Roiha 
and later at the Stern Conservatory in Hrrlin, 
continuing in France and Italy. His career as 
a singer began in 1909. In 1919 he joined the 
Finnish Opera in Helsingfors, where he re¬ 
mained first as tenor and later as producer. He 
gave more than a thousand concerts and took 
part in an enormous number of operas and 
oratorio performances. He toured all over 
Europe and four times visited the U.S.A. He 
was also teacher of the opera class at the 
Sibelius Academy in Helsingfors (1923-50). 
He is considered one of the most intelligent 
actors in his country. In 1951 he published 
the first part of an autobiography in Finnish. 

A. R. 

SOLDAT MAGICIEN, LE (Opera). See 
PlIILIDOR. 

SOLDAT (Soldat Roger), Marie ( b . 

Graz, 25 Mar. 1864). 

Austrian violinist. In her eighth year she 
took up the violin, under Pleincr, and she 
appeared in public when ten years of age, per¬ 
forming the 4 Fantaisic-Caprice ' by Vieux- 
tcinps. Coming under the influence of 
Joachim and Brahms she resumed study in 
the Berlin High School for Music in 1879, 
remaining there till 1882 and gaining the 
Mendelssohn prize. She subsequently took 
private lessons from Joachim, whose repertory 
both of solo and chamber music she adopted, 
making a special study of the Brahms Con¬ 
certo, which she introduced for the first time 
to a Viennese audience under Richter. In 
1889 she was married to Roger, a lawyer by 
profession, but continued her public career. 
She travelled a great deal as a soloist, visiting 
England occasionally (playing for the first 
time at a concert of the Bach Choir, 1 Mar. 


1888) and had a following among those who 
admire solid before brilliant acquirements. 

w. w. c. 

SOLDIER’S TALE, THE. A story read, 
acted and danced, in 2 parts, by Stravinsky. 
Libretto by Charles Ferdinand Rarnuz. Pro¬ 
duced Lausanne, 28 Sept. 1918. 1st stage 
perf. in England, London, Arts Theatre 
Club (trans. by Rosa Newmarch), 10 July 
•927- f 

SOLEA. See Folk Music : Spanish. 

SOLER, Antonio ib. Olot, Catalonia, 
3 Dec. 1729; d. Escurial Monastery, 20 Dec. 

'783)- . 

Spanish composer. He first studied at the 
Kscolania at Montserrat with Jose Elias, 
a pupil of the Valencian organist Juan 
Cabanilles. Still very young, Solcr became 
moestn de eapilla of Lerida Cathedral and in 
1752 a monk of the Order of St. Jerome. The 
same year he was admitted organist and choir¬ 
master to the royal monastery at the Escurial. 
From that year until his death he devoted 
himself to the music in this monastery and 
also partly to teaching members of the Spanish 
royal family, who frequently went there. 
Thanks to a note written by Lord Fitzwilliam 
on 14 Feb. 1772, the day he visited Solcr at 
the Escurial, it is known that Solcr had been a 
pupil of Domenico Scarlatti. As the latter died 
in Madrid in 1757, the contact between Solcr 
and the Neapolitan master probably lasted 
five years. Soler’s compositions show the 
influence of Scarlatti and popular Spanish 
rhythms, yet his forms and style do not blindly 
follow the example of the Italian master. 
Some of Soler’s sonatas were printed in Lon¬ 
don under the following title : 

XXVII. Souatai para Clave. Por cl padre Fray 
Anionio Soler. London: K»l>rri Hirrliall. (B.M,; 
Cambridge: I'niv. Lib., Fiirwilliam Collection; 

Hamburg; Marburc). 

Besides a great number of compositions, 
chiefly sonatas and tienlos for organ and harpsi¬ 
chord, he wrote 6 Quintets for organ and 
strings, which have been edited by Roberto 
Gerhard and published by the Bibliotcca de 
Cataluna — now Bibliotcca Central — Bar¬ 
celona, 1933. The edition of his 6 Concertos 
for two organs by S. Kastner, the manuscripts 
of which, like those of the former, remain in 
the Escurial, are published by the Bibliotcca 
Central, Barcelona. Soler also composed 
church music, both a capprUa and with organ 
and strings, as well as music for plays and 
interludes by Calderon and other Spanish 
dramatists of the 17th century. Most of these 
manuscripts now belong to the Archivo de 
Nfusica at the Escurial. He also published a 
treatise on musical theory, 4 Have de modu- 
lacion y antigucdadcs de la musica ’ (Madrid, 
1762). Several of Solcr's Sonatas have been 
arranged by Joaquin Xfn and published in 
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his ‘ Classiqucs cspagnols du piano ’, Vols. I 
and II. s K 

/ ,r So , I . era > Tcmistocle. See Arrieta (lib.). Lombardi 
(Vcrd', lib.). Nabucodonosor (do.). Obcrto (do.). 
Verdi (5 libs.; i song). 

SOLERTI, Angelo (b. Savona, 20 Sepi. 
1865; d. Massa Carrara, 10 Feb. 1907). 

Italian musical scholar. He wrote several 
works on the origins of dramatic music in the 
early 17th century. e. b. 

SOLESMES. A village near Le Mans, 
whose Benedictine monastery has become 
famous through the labours of its monks in the 
restoration of the music of the Roman liturgy, 
for which they established a printing-press, 
with special type. 

The order of the Congregation of France, 
better known in England as the Benedictines 
of Solesmcs, was founded in 1833 by Dorn 
Prosper Gu^ranger, who became the first 
abbot. Under Guirangcr and his successors 
Solesmcs became a centre for the study and 
execution of plainsong, and was visited by 
many students from all parts of Europe. In 
1901, however, owing to their non-compliance 
with the new Law of Associations, the monks 
were expelled from Solesmcs and moved in a 
body to Appuldurcombe, in the Isle of Wight. 
In 1909 they settled at Quarr Abbey, near 
Rydc. Their printing-press having been con¬ 
fiscated by the French Government, the 
publication of their works was transferred to 
the firm of Descltfe & Cic, Tournai, Belgium. 
Their choir in the Isle of Wight became the 
practical exponent of their method. The 
greater number of the monks, however, re¬ 
turned to Solesmcs in 1926. 

The work of reform began under Dom 
Gutfrangcr, who, wishing to restore Gregorian 
music to its earliest known form ', engaged his 
colleagues Dom Pothicr (</. 1923) and Dom 
Jausions (d. 1870) to examine and compare 
manuscripts, laying down as a principle that 
" "here the manuscripts of different periods 
and different countries agree in their version of 
a melody, it may be affirmed that the true 
Gregorian text has been discovered ”. 

But it was of little use to discover the true 
text unless the proper method of its perform¬ 
ance could also be found. At that time 
Gregorian music, following the traditions of 
Zarlino and others, was sung in a slow, heavy, 
unaccented and unrhythmical style, and 
accompanied on the organ by a separate 
chord to each note. This style was afterwards 
alluded to by the Solesmcs monks as the 
“ hammered ’’ ( tnarltU) style. Gucranger and 
Pothicr, on studying the theoretical works of 
the 9th and 10th centuries, found that plain- 
song bad anciently a rhythm peculiar to itself, 
differing in important particulars from that of 
measured music. The first result of this dis- 

1 For the reason why the earliest form is preferable to 
that of the time of Palestrina set Piainsonc. 


covery was that Dom Gu6ranger “ was able to 
give the singing at Solesmcs a rhythm that no 
one had yet dreamed of”*, and henceforth 
the chief aim of the musicians of Solcsmes was 
to perfect the rhythmical theory as well as the 
musical readings. 

In 1881 the first edition appeared of ‘ Les 
Melodies gregoriennes, d’aprfc la tradition ’ 
by Dom Pothicr, treating the whole theory of 
plainsong from an entirely new point of view. 
This important work has formed the basis of 
all subsequent studies. 

The investigations now went on more 
earnestly than ever. Photography was called 
in to aid, monks were sent to the principal 
libraries of Europe to photograph codices, and 
the year 1883 saw the publication by Dom 
Pothicr of the ‘ Liber gradualis a Gregorio 
Magno olim ordinatus, cum notis musicis . . . 
rcstitutis in usum congregationis Bencdictinae 
Galliarum \ This was followed in 1891 by the 
‘ Liber antiphonarius pro vesperis et com* 
pletorio ’, also by Pothicr, and in 1896 by 
the ‘ Liber usualis missac et officii ’ by 
Mocqucreau. 

But others besides the monks of Solcsmes 
were now in the field, endeavouring to reform 
the liturgical music. Chief among them was 
Friedrich Pustct of Ratisbon, who obtained 
from Pope Pius IX a decree under which he 
was given, by the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites, the sole right for thirty years of re¬ 
publishing the celebrated “ Mcdiccan ” edition 
authorized by Paul V in 1614. The same 
authority recognized Pustet’s publication as 
the official version of plainsong and recom¬ 
mended it for use in the whole of the Roman 
Church. The privileges thus given were con¬ 
firmed by Leo XIII. 

This version (known as the “ Ratisbon ” 
edition), which also claims to be the true 
music of Gregory, is founded on an entirely 
different principle from that of Solesmcs. It 
is explained thus in Haberl’s ' Magistcr 
choralis * (Ratisbon, 1893): 

Since the 13th eenlury a principle ha* cxitted »( 
improving ihc melodic* by culling down ihcir cnormou* 
length, which aro*e. partly through a bad method ol 
execution, and partly through the Moninen of »mger*.... 

The revi*ion undertaken by the Congregation of Sacred 
Rite* by order of Piu* IX put the foundation of the 
Roman chant on the *y*tcm followed *incc the Council 
of Trent. 

The Solesmcs view is that at the time the 
Mediccan edition was authorized plainsong 
had reached, not its highest development, but 
its most decadent stage: that in the time of 
Palestrina, very little of whose work, however, 
appeared in the edition, the traditions of 
its proper performance had been forgotten 
for centuries; and that its real apogee was 
immediately after the time of Gregory the 
Great, when it was collected and written 
• Cagin and Mocquerau. * Plain-Chant and Soleimc* 
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down, and its method of performance de¬ 
scribed by the theoretical writers. 

To support the truth of these views Dom 
Andr6 Mocquereau (later prior of the abbey), 
who brought exceptional musical training to 
bear on the work, began in 1889 a quarterly 
publication entitled ' Palcographie musicale ’, 
consisting of photographic facsimiles of Gre¬ 
gorian, Ambrosian, Mozarabic and Gallican 
manuscripts, together with exhaustive discus¬ 
sions of the various questions involved. The 
melodies obtained through the comparative 
study of many manuscripts on the principle 
laid down by GGranger, when sung by the 
Solesmes choir according to the method ex¬ 
plained in the ‘Paleographic \ proved to be of 
greater artistic and aesthetic excellence than 
any other form of plainsong. 

Owing to the support given to the Katisbon 
edition, the Solesmes monks did not at first 
obtain recognition beyond their monastery 
and a few similar establishments. Their 
labours were, however, rewarded when in 
1904 the new pope, Pius X, who was well 
versed in music, established a papal commis¬ 
sion to prepare a new official edition, and at 
the same time wrote to Dom Paul Dclattc, the 
abbot, appointing the monks of Solesmes to 
be the editors. 'Phis edition, known as the 
“ Vatican edition ", is primarily based on the 
* Liber gradualis ’; but in the preparation of 
that work the learned editor had not the 
abundant means of research at his disposal 
which have since been available; hence 
certain deficiencies became apparent when the 
‘ Liber gradualis ’ came into use. These were 
removed in the Vatican edition, while the 
monks issued for their own use a special 
Vatican edition containing the marks of 
expression as performed by them. 

The practical application of the laws of 
rhythm to the chant is described in the various 
methods of plainsong that have issued from 
the Solesmes and other presses. The theory 
underlying what is known to modern students 
of plainsong as " free rhythm " may now be 
briefly described. 

Free rhythm arose from the setting of the 
words of Scripture to music at a time when 
the idea that melody could have a rhythm of 
its own, to which the words sung must conform 
in respect of time-duration, had not yet been 
thought of. Free rhythm practically obeys 
all the laws of modern musical rhythm except 
that of definitely fixed time-relationship. 
Writing in the nth century, when its laws 
were still understood, and when what we call 
“ free" was called by musicians “ prose 
rhythm ”, Aribo says: 

Good prose rhythm require* that there should be a 
rough balance in the (croups of syllables and. naturally, 
also in the groups of accents and in the members of 
sentences; but they are not to be subjected to the 
rigorous laws of metre. 


In “ syllabic plainsong", in which each 
syllable has a single note (or at most two or 
three notes very occasionally), the accentua¬ 
tion of the melody is ruled by that of the words. 
For rhythmical purposes, as well as for the 
understanding of the ideas to be expressed by 
them, words arc divided into accented and 
unaccented syllables, and arc also grouped 
into sentences and " members of sentences 
This is a law of all language, and syllabic 
plainsong is simply prose language uttered in 
melody instead of being spoken. The tech¬ 
nical plainsong names for sentences and 
members of sentences arc diitinctiones major el 
minor, and the dislimtiones arc separated by 
caesuras. At each caesura there is a mora 
uhvnae tot is ( rilardando ) which obeys certain 
rules. 

In " melisinatic plainsong ", of which the 
short passage quoted below is an example, the 
same laws of " distinctions ", caesuras and 
moiae arc applied, the syllables and words of 
prose bring represented in the melody by the 
groups of ncumrs, which may not only occur 
in connection with the single verbal syllables, 
but may form long " mriismata ", apart from 
the words. The technical name for the 
mrlisma is " pneuma ", i.e. " breathing ", 
which must not be confused with “ ncuina", a 
note, or group of notes. The intimate relation 
as to rhythm between the ncumc in melody 
and the syllable in words is shown by the fact 
that groups of notes are often called syllabae by 
the ancient writers. The chant is now executed 
more rapidly than in the days of the " ham¬ 
mered " style ; and the notes have no relative 
time-value, but take their duration from the 
syllables in syllabic and from certain rules in 
melisinatic melody. 

The opening phrase of the Gradual ‘Justus 
ut pal 111a ’, as found in the Katisbon and 
Solesmes books respectively, will serve to 
show the difference between the two versions : 
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---muMi-pli(cabitur) 

(When using modern notation the- Solesmeseditors place 
•lots over accented notes: the dots arc not to be read as 
staccato sitpis.) 


this note has the rhythmic position of an arsis, 
and the manner of performance, as indicated 
in modern notation, is this: 



Do 

or this: 


mi -ne. 


The difference in method of performance can 
only be observed by a visit to one of the many 
churches in which Solesmes plainsong is now 
cultivated. The Solesmes example in modern 
notation here shown expresses as nearly as 
possible the free rhythm, which does not admit 
the exact relation implied by crotchets and 
quavers. The official organ of the Solesmes 
Abbey is the ‘ Revue gregorienne a bi¬ 
monthly periodical. c. f. a. w. 

Some additional notes on the method and 
principles of Solesmes may now be given. It 
was Dorn Andre Moequereau, prior of the 
abbey, who investigated with a precision 
hitherto unknown the relation between word 
and melody in Gregorian chant, and came to 
a realization of the fact — which he never tired 
of emphasizing again and again — that the 
tonic accent ( I'acrent tonique) of the Latin words 
in the Gregorian epoch is sharp, short but only 
moderately intensive. These properties of the 
verbal accent find their expression in the 
melody: 



Vi - de - te ma - nus me - as 
La - pi - da - ve - runt 
Se - pe - li - e - runt 
°b - tu - le - runt 

Et nunc re - ges 

In pa - ce 

De fru - ctu 

De - di - sti 

Sa - cri - fi - ca - bo 

For this reason the melody too must receive, 
both in performance and when reprinted in 
modern notation, a rhythmic expression corre¬ 
sponding with the nature of the verbal accent. 
Hence, if the word “ Domine ” has a long 
mclisma on the second syllabic, and only a 
single note on the first: 




A study of the manuscripts showed that the 
existing editions of the Gregorian melodies 
diverged to a very marked extent from the 
original sources, and it was to be foreseen that 
the publication of the melodies in their original 
form, and with the rhythmic signs which 
appear in a large number of manuscripts of 
the best period, would cause considerable sur¬ 
prise, unless the alterations were established 
beyond possibility of criticism. For this 
reason Dom Moequereau conceived the idea 
of publishing the most important manuscripts 
in facsimile with a comprehensive commentary, 
in order to establish the theoretical and prac¬ 
tical work of the Solesmes school on a scientific 
basis. It was thus that the * Paleographic 
musicalc ’ originated. The plan of this monu¬ 
mental scries was discussed in detail by Dom 
Moequereau in his introduction to the first 
volume. It was clearly impossible that such 
an undertaking, requiring the critical study 
of several hundred manuscripts in order to 
establish the correct version of every single 
melody, should be carried out by one indi¬ 
vidual. A number of Benedictine monks of 
Solesmes therefore devoted themselves forth¬ 
with to study in this field, in order to col¬ 
laborate in the various tasks involved. Besides 
Dom Moequereau the chief contributors to 
the first volumes were: Dom Cabrol, Dom 
Pothier, Dom Cagin, Dom Megret, Dom 
Bcyssac and Dom Eudinc. But the most 
important contributions towards the establish¬ 
ment of the rhythmic principles all came from 
Dom Moequereau, especially the following 
authoritative studies: ‘ Etudes sur l'acceni 
tonique latin et la psalmodie gregorienne 
(Vol. Ill), ‘ Etude sur Ie cursus et la psalmodie 
gregorienne ’ (Vol. IV), * Du r6lc et de la 
place de Pacccnt tonique latin dans le rythmc 
gregoricn ’ (Vol. VII), ‘ Les Signes rythmiques 
sangallicns et solcsmiens ’ (Vol. X). The 
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following manuscripts, with neums, were also 
published in their entirety : 

In ‘ Paleographic musicale *: Codex 339 from Si. Gall. 
lOlh century (Vol. I). 

The ^Anliphonarium Ambrosianum. 121I1 century 

The Montpellier Amiphonary. 1 tth century (Vol. VIII). 
The Anti phonal Codex 601 of Lucca, trlh century 

(Vol. IX). 

The Antiphonal Codex 239 of Laon. 9 lh-mih cent uric* 
(Vol. X). 

The Antiphonal Codex 47 of Chartres (Vol. XI). 

The Antiphonal Codex F 160 of Worcester. 13th century 
(Vol. XII). 

The Saint-'Yrietix Gradual. Codex 903 of the Bihlio- 
thfque Nationale of Paris, nth century (Vol. 
XIV). 

The Bcncvcntan Gradual. Codex 10.673 of the Vatieana. 
nth century (Vol. XV). 

The Gradual Codex VI, 34 of Benevento, nth-lath 
centuries (Vol. XVI). 

Second Series: the I l inker Aniiplmnary of Si. Gall. 
imiIi century \ ol. I 

The Cantatorium Codex 339 of St. Gall. 9th century 
(Vol. II). 

Rut besides all these. VoU. N and III of the 
lirst series (published 1891-92) give versions of 
the Gradual ‘Justus ut palma’ taken from 
noo manuscripts ranging from the 9th to the 
17th centuries, in order to show what a wealth 
of material was examined and tested to recon¬ 
struct a single melody in accordance with the 
versions given in the best anti earliest manu¬ 
scripts. 

The lirst 13 volumes of the first series and 
the 2 volumes of the second series were edited 
by Dom A. Mocquereau. At his death, on 
18 Jan. 1930, the direction of * Paleographic 
musicalc ’ was taken over by Dom J. Gajard, 
for many years a colleague of Dom Moc¬ 
quereau, who in the introduction to Vol. XIV 
(pp. 9-59) raised a fitting memorial to his 
master. 

As this monumental series was designed in 
the first place for scholars, two other publica¬ 
tions were founded by Solesmes, with a view 
to making the work of that school known and 
understood in wider circles: (1) the * Mono¬ 
graphics grlgoriennes ’, a series of short 
separate studies examining the melodic and 
rhythmic structure of single melodics and dis¬ 
cussing palacographical problems; (2) the 
‘ Revue grf-gorienne \ which has appeared 
since 1911. In both these publications the 
most important contributions were made by 
Dom Mocquereau ; others came from his col¬ 
laborators of ' Paleographic musicalc *, whose 
names are listed above. 

The standard theoretical work of the 
Solesmes school is ‘ Lc Nombrc musical gre- 
goricn ’, by Dom A. Mocquereau (Vol. I, 
1908; Vol. II, 1927). Mention must also be 
made of Dom Gregorio Suhol’s ' Paleographic 
gregorienne ’ (published in Catalan in 1925. 
the French edition, corrected and enlarged, 
appeared in 1935) and P. Ferrctli’s ‘ Estctica 
gregoriana’ (Rome, 1934). 

For many years the work of Solesmes had 


to contend with opposition from representa¬ 
tives of the older school, who rejected all ideas 
of reform. This state of affairs was altered 
from the moment that Pius X, shortly after his 
coronation as pope, issued his ' Motu proprio ’ 
of 22 Nov. 1903, demanding the restitution of 
the Gregorian chant according to the best and 
earliest manuscripts, and then, by the decree 
of 8 Jan. 1904 and a second ‘ Motu proprio ’ 
of 25 Apr. 1904, commanded that a new 
Vatican edition of the Gregorian melodics 
should be prepared by the Renedictincs of 
Solesmes. The result of these decrees was the 
appearance of new editions, complete with 
rhythmic signs, of the 4 Kyriale ’, 4 Graduate ’, 

4 Antiphonale Romanum ’, 4 Vesperale \ 

4 Liber Usualis Missae ct Officii ’ and, more 
recently, of the ‘ Antiphonale monasticum ’ 
and the 4 Antiphonale missarum juxta ritum 
Sanctae Ecclesiae Mediolanensis *. 

The best introduction to the study of plain- 
song is the 4 Mlthodc complete de chant 
gr^gorien d’apres les principes de I.*£colc de 
Solesmes ’, by Dom Gregorio Suriol, then 
president of the Pontificio Istituto di Musica 
Sacra in Rome, a post now occupied by 
Monsignor Higini Angles, and the numerous 
articles by Dom J. Gajard, the present director 
of 4 Paleographic musicalc 4 , appearing in the 
‘ Revue gregorienne.* 

It may be said to-day that, though the 
work of the Solesmes school has established 
plainsong scientifically on a new basis, which 
is widely accepted, the Solesmes interpreta¬ 
tions are in some quarters historically suspect. 
In his book on 4 Music in the Middle Ages * 
(1940) Gustave Reese discusses the three main 
schools of thought regarding the rhythmical 
interpretation of plainsong. the Accentualists, 
the Solesmes School and the Mensur.(lists, and 
while admiring the beauty of the results ob¬ 
tained by the Solesmes method quotes the 
eminent scholar Heinrich Bcssclcr as saying, 
in his 4 Die Musik des Mittelalters und der 
Renaissance *, that this method 44 probably 
stands in the same relation to its medieval 
counterpart as a Romanesque church of 1880 
to its 1 ith-century model ”. It is only fair to 
say, however, that the study and performance 
of the Gregorian melodies at Solesmes gave the 
just impulse towards the present recogni¬ 
tion of the artistic significance of plainsong, 
which becomes more marked both in and out 
of the Roman Church each year. 

e. j. w. 

Him.—BiLLAicer, C.. * A I'Abbave de Solesmes' 
C Rcme dc» deux moiides *, 13 Nov. 1B98). 

Lt Gvcmnaxt, A.. | Pr(ci» dc rvtlimiqucgrecoricnnc 
d’apres lev principes de Snlcimes ' (Paris, ioj8). 
RoCKtAU. N'.. * L'Ecole grlgorienue de Solesmes : 1833- 
1910 ' (Toumai. 1911). 

Sr/ alsn Plairuong. 

SOLFfcGE (Fr.). Although derived from 
the Italian solfeggio, and originally confined 
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to the same meaning, the French word is now 
much more comprehensive. It stands for the 
teaching of the rudiments of music, which 
includes ear-training as an important factor, 
deemed indispensable at the early stages of 
musical education in France and Belgium, in 
schools as well as at institutions specializing 
in musical training. E. b. 

Set alio Ear-Training. 

SOLFEGGIO (Ital.). An exercise for the 
voice, to be executed either upon vocal sounds 
only or upon the syllables of solmization, of 
which those of the tonic sol-fa notation are a 
variant. At one time the two methods were 
known by different names, the former being 
called vocalizzo 1 and the latter solfeggio. Now 
both arc known in Italian as solfeggi, although 
the term vocalizzo is still occasionally applied 
to melodics sung without consonants. There 
is no need to point out here the ancient origin 
of tonic sol-fa or the purposes to which it came 
in course of time to be adapted. 1 It cannot be 
doubted, however, that the use of the syllabic 
form, alike for the identification of the notes 
of the diatonic scale and the value of its aid 
for correctly uniting vowels and consonants in 
the study of singing, constituted the root idea 
of the term solfeggio. Its strict application 
goes back to the days of Tosi and even more 
remote authorities. It was employed in the 
same literal sense by Cresccntini, the great 
interpreter of Cimarosa and Cherubini (after 
lie had left the stage and taken up teaching at 
Naples), in his celebrated collection of vocal 
exercises. We find the distinction between 
the two terms first relaxed in the ‘ SoIf*gcs 
dTialie ’ published in Paris in 1786. The 
exercises in this volume were by Scarlatti, 
Porpora, Cafaro and other eminent Italian 
musicians, and could be treated cither as 
or vocalizzi. The same freedom of 
choice was allowed in the case of the later and 
still more remarkable collection entitled ‘ Sol¬ 
ves du Conservatoire ’, edited by Edouard 
Batiste. It was so entitled because the exercises 
were all composed by professors ( in spec tews ) of 
the Conservatoire, headed by its director, 
Cherubini, who in that capacity wrote a large 
quantity of solfeggi. Some of the examples 
given there arc extraordinarily difficult, and 
they throw an interesting light upon the nature 
of the talent and the capacity for prolonged 
study that were expected of young singers of 
the French school in those days. Canons and 
fugues abound ; a fugue by Catel is in 5-4 
time, and there is an exercise by Cherubini in 
5 parts, written in strict counterpoint. Clearly 
solfeggi of this calibre could only have been 
intended for and mastered by students whose 
course of instruction extended over a period 
of several years. 

1 It is still called eoealiit in French. 

* Set Solmization. 


The plan of these collections was essentially 
progressive — presenting a gradual crescendo 
of difficulty; and that plan was imitated in 
all later volumes of the kind, being never 
departed from nor, indeed, improved upon. 
On the other hand their general level of 
technical difficulty showed an almost con¬ 
tinuous tendency to descend to a lower plane, 
in order presumably to meet the requirements 
of a less exacting age. The result was to 
lessen the value of this form of study and to 
affect the standard of the art of vocalization. 
Again, the earlier imitators of the ‘ Solttgcs ', 
although they worked singly and not in 
groups, were still most of them, despite their 
Italian birth, attached to the Paris Conserva¬ 
toire, and they possessed the merit of develop¬ 
ing the solfeggio along the lines of con temporary 
musical progress. The volumes separately 
produced by celebrated teachers such as 
Bordogni, Panseron, Panofka and Vaccai 
were followed by the less difficult exercises of 
Concone, Lamperti and Nava, which were, 
however, somewhat inferior to the later ones 
ofj. Faure, Lablache and the Marchesi family. 
(It may be noted that Manuel Garcia appears 
never to have taught his pupils solfeggi of any 
kind, but made use only of the exercises in¬ 
cluded in his famous 4 Trait* de Part du 
chant'.) 

Among the still more recent collections that 
flooded the music stores of western Europe 
and America one at least deserves mention, 
both for the originality and skill shown in the 
illustration of modern intervals and rhythms, 
and for the fact that it marks a return to the 
old system of employing various prominent 
composers upon a single volume. The 4 Reper¬ 
toire moderne de vocalises-*tudes ’, as it is 
called, includes the names of Faur*, Hu*, 
Florcnt Schmitt, Dukas, Hahn, Vincent 
d'Indy, Laparra, Ravel, Leroux, Bourgault- 
Ducoudray, Rabaud, Vidal and Widor. 

h. k., abr. 

SOLIE (Soulier), Jean Pierre ( b . Nimes, 
• 755 ; d - Paris, 6 Aug. 1812). 

French tenor, later baritone singer and 
composer. The son of a cellist, he learnt that 
instrument and had a good musical education 
at the Nimes maUrise , after which he played in 
the orchestra and taught singing till his debut 
as a tenor in 1778. His success in the provinces 
tempted him to go to Paris, but he failed at 
first, in 1782, and remained away till after 
three years’ success in the largest theatre of 
Lyons. He was engaged in 1787 for the Paris 
Opera-Comique, where he remained, gradu¬ 
ally making his way upwards to the first place 
in the company, especially after relinquishing 
the part of Unor de gout for that of baritone. 

The baritone was then a novelty, and Mchul 
wrote for Soli* several parts which afterwards 
became identified with his name. 
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He next tried his hand at composition, and 
with equal success, for his operas-eomiques num¬ 
ber 33 in all, ‘Jean ct Genevidve ’ (1792) 
being the first that was wholly his own work 
(he had written ‘ Le Franc Breton ’, produced 
on 15 Feb. 1791, jointly with R. Kreutzer) 
and ‘ Lcs M£ncstrels ’, three acts (1811), the 
last. ‘ Le Jockey ‘ (6 Jan. 1796), 4 Le Secret ’ 
(20 Apr. 1796), ‘ Le Chapitre second’ (17 
June 1799), 4 Mademoiselle dc Guise’ (17 
Mar. 1808) and ‘ Le Diable 4 quaire ’ (30 
Nov. 1809) were published. Many of the airs 
became favourites with the vaudeville writers 
and were set to a variety of words. Several 
may be found in the 4 Cle du caveau ’. 

Soli£ had several sons: the eldest drowned 
himself in 1802; but Emile ( b . Paris, 1801) 
published in 1847 two pamphlets on the 
Opdra-Comique and Op6ra ; also some short 
biographies of French musicians. He left a 
son, Charles, a conductor, who produced at 
Nice, in 1879, an opita-eomique, 4 Scheinn 
Baba, ou L’Intrigue du harem ’. 

o. c. 

Sit aho Hummel (J. N., reselling of * Mile «le Guise 
lib.). 

SOLIMANO (Opera). See Hasse. 1 ’erez. 

SOLITAIRE, LE (Opera). See Carai a. 

SOLMIZATION (Lat. solmisatio). The 
method of illustrating the construction of the 
musical scale by means of certain syllables, so 
associated with the intervals of which it is com¬ 
posed as to exemplify both their relative pro¬ 
portions and the functions they discharge a% 
individual members of a system based upon 
fixed principles. 

Rules for solmization first appeared among 
the Greeks, and after making the necessary 
allowance for differences of tonality, the prin¬ 
ciple, at least in later Greek times, was the 
principle by which we arc guided now. Its 
essence consisted in the adaptation to the 
telrachord of such syllables as should ensure 
the recognition of the hcinitonc, wherever it 
occurred. Now the hemitone of the Greeks, 
though not absolutely identical with our 
diatonic semitone, was its undoubted homo- 
logue 1 ; and in their diatonic genus this 
hemitone occurred between the first and 
second sounds of every tetrachord ; just as, in 
our major scale, the semitones occur between 
die third and fourth degrees of the two 
different tctrachords by which the complete 
octave may be represented. Therefore they or¬ 
dained that the four sounds of the tetrachord 
should be represented by the four syllables, 
ra, re, rq, via; and that, in passing from one 
tetrachord to another, the position of these 
syllables should be so modified as in every case 

1 The Greek hemitone was the Pythagorean limma. 
the difference between a perfect fourth and a ditone, and 
therefore, in theory, a (syntonic) comma less than our 
diatonic semitone, which is the difference between a 
fourth and a just major third [set Intervals). 


to place the hemitone between ra and re, and 
the two following tones between r< and rr), 
and ttj and rw respectively. 

When, early in the nth century, Guido 
d’ Arezzo substituted his hexachords for the 
tetrachords of the Greek system J , he was so 
fully alive to the value of this principle that he 
adapted it to another set of syllables, suffi¬ 
ciently extended to embrace six sounds instead 
of four. It is said that in the choice of these he 
was guided by a singular coincidence. Ob¬ 
serving that the melody of a hymn, written 
about the year 770 by Paulus Diaconus, for 
the festival of St. John Baptist, was so con¬ 
structed that its successive phrases began with 
the six sounds of the hexachord, taken in their 
regular order, he adopted the syllables sung to 
these notes as the basis of his new system of 
solmization, changing them from hexachord to 
hexachord, as explained below. 


Cfaul 1 ) solve V. la mi 


IT |«.M lull tllh lil* Mil. 


Ml 11 rum 


P /a ul ii sol re ul 



U-ciubt mol • v* |»Mu>tl 


a la mi re 



L* • M ■ l >• • a • turn Rant . u> lo . an. I.. 


It will be seen from this example that the 
syllables ul, re, mi, fa, sol, la * were origin¬ 
ally sung to the notes C, D, E, F, G, A : that is 
to say to the six sounds of the natural hexa¬ 
chord ; and that the semitone fell between the 
third and fourth syllables, mi and fa, and 
these only. ( See Hexachord.) But, when 
applied to the hard hexachord, these same six 
syllables represented the notes G, A, B, C, D, 
E; while, in the soft hexachord, they were 
sung to F, G, A, B>, C, D. The note C there¬ 
fore was sometimes represented by ul, some¬ 
times by fa and sometimes by sol, according 
to the hexachord in which it occurred, and 
so middle C was called, in general terms, 
c sol fa ul. In like manner A was represented 
cither by la, mi or re; and so a was called 
a la mi re, as indicated in our example by the 
syllables printed above the slave. But under 
no possible circumstances could the semitone 
occur between any other syllables than mi 


: See Gamut for Thomas Morlev’s account of this 
change. 

* Gerard Vovtius in his tract * De quatuor artibiu 
populartbut * (Amsterdam. 1650! mentions the following 
•lunch as having been written, shortly after the time of 
Guido, for the purpose of impressing die six syllables 
upon the learner's memory : 

Cur adhibes tristi numeros cantumque labori? 

L’T RFIevel Nllserum FAtum SOI.itosquc LA bores. 
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and/a; and herein, as we shall presently see, 
lay the true value of the system. 

So long as the compass of the melody under 
treatment did not exceed that of a single hexa- 
chord the application of this principle was 
simple enough ; but for the solmization of melo¬ 
dies of greater compass it became necessary 
to introduce changes, called mutations, based 
on a system corresponding exactly to the prac¬ 
tice of the Greeks. When a melody extended 
(or modulated) from one hexachord into an¬ 
other, the syllables belonging to the new series 
were substituted at some convenient point for 
those belonging to the old one, and continued 
in regular succession until it became convenient 
to change them back again; and in this way 
the compass of any voice could be covered. 

For instance, in the following example the 
passage begins at (a), in the natural hexachord 
of C, but extends upwards three notes beyond 
its limits, and borrows a B? from the soft hexa¬ 
chord of F. The older theorists appear to have 
considered it undesirable to defer the change 
until the limits of the first hexachord were 
reached, and here they would have made it at 
G. Now in the natural hexachord G is repre¬ 
sented by the syllable sol; in the soft hexa¬ 
chord by re. So they had only to substitute re 
for sol at this point; and to continue to the 
end of the passage the solmization proper to 
the soft hexachord, taking no notice of the 
syllabic printed in italics. 


Soft Hexachord 



Natur.il Hexachord 


At (6), on the other hand, the passage ex¬ 
tends downwards, from the hexachord of G, 
into that of C. Here it was found convenient 
to make the change by substituting the la of 
the last-named hexachord for the re of the 
first, at the note A. 


(it 1 Hard Hexachord 



Natural Hexachord 

In general re was found to be the most con¬ 
venient syllable for ascending mutations, and 
la for descending ones, as recommended in the 
following distich: 

Votibus utaris solum imit.uulo duabus 

l’cr it quidcin sursuin mutalur, per (a dcoisum. 

In his paper ‘ The History and Uses of the 
Sol-fa Syllables’ (see Bibl. below ) W. G. 
McNaught wrote of solmization : “ I need 
not describe the rules that were laid down 
to govern the choice of the place for a muta¬ 


tion. It will be enough to say that the muta¬ 
tions were considered a most difficult study, 
and it is said they were regarded by choristers 
as ‘ a cross of tribulation It is only to be 
expected, therefore, that theorists and in¬ 
struction-books should differ, in point of 
detail, in the rules they laid down. So it 
becomes interesting to read what Thomas 
Morley had to say in the Annotations to his 
‘ Plainc and Easic Introduction ’: 

Mutation is the leaving of one name of a note and 
taking another in the same sound, and is done (saycth 
the Author of quoluor prinntaha •) either by reason of 
propertie, or by reason of the voice. By reason of the 
property, as when you change the sol in g 10I it ul, in 
ut. by the tj and in re by the b & such like, by reason 
of the voice when the name is changed, for the ascension 
or descension s sake: as for example, in t ( a ul, if you 
take the note fa, you may rise to the third, and fall to 
the fourth, in the due order of the six notes, if the 
property let (hinder] not. But if you would ascend to 
the fourth, then of force must you change your fa, into 
ut. if you will not sing improperlie, because no man 
can ascende above la, nor descend under ut properlie 
for if he descend, he must call ut, fa. Now in those 
keyes (</. the diagram in Gamut) wherein there is but 
one note, there is no change, where two, there is double 
change, where three is uxlupla: but al this must be 
undeistood where those three or two notes be all in one 
sounde, for if they be not of one sound, they fall not 
under tins rule, for they be directed by signes set by 
them. But all mutation ending in ul it mi is called 
ascending because they may ascend further then descend, 
and all change ending in fa sol la, is called descending, 
because they may descend further then ascend, and 
thereof came this verse : ul re mi uandunl, dtumdunl fa 
quoqut i*l la. But though, as I said, these three proper¬ 
ties be found in plainsong, yet in pricklsong they be but 
two: that is either sharp or flat, for where nature 
is (i.e. as in the natural hcxachordj, there no I b 
touched. 

Which gives one a glimpse of the tribulations 
of the choristers and helps to explain why 
solmization such as Morley taught, which 
used only mi fa sol and la, proved an advantage. 

The principle upon which this ancient 
system was based is that of “ the Movable Ut ” 

— or, as we should now call it, " the Movable 
Do ”; an arrangement which assists the 
learner very materially, by the recognition of a 
governing syllable, which, changing with the 
key, regulates the position of every other 
syllabic in the scries and calls attention to 
the relationships between the various intervals 
which build up the scale. 

So long as the ecclesiastical modes continued 
in use Guido's system answered its purpose so 
thoroughly that any attempt to improve upon 
it would certainly have ended in failure. But 
when the functions of the leading-note were 
brought more prominently into notice the 
demand for a change became daily more and 
more urgent. The completion of the octave 
rendered it not only desirable but imperatively 
necessary that the sounds should no longer be 
arranged in hcxachords, but in heptachords or 
septenarics, for which purpose an extended 
syllabic arrangement was needed. The 

• Described by Morley on the preceding page « “ 
oldc treatise called Tiaeialus quotum pnanpahum . IBM 
I.e should think fit to quote such an ancient authority, 
for the practice in plainsong. is suggestive. 
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definite use of a seventh syllable cannot be 
traced back to an earlier date than the year 

• 599, when the subject was broached by Erich 
van der Putten (Erycius Puteanus) of Dor¬ 
drecht, who, at pages 54*55 of his ‘ Pallas 
modulata’*, proposed the use of bi, deriving 
the idea from the second syllabic of lafrii. No 
long time, however, elapsed before an over¬ 
whelming majority of theorists decided upon 
the adoption of li, the two letters of which 
were suggested by the initials of “ Sanctr 
Ioannes ” — the Adonic verse which follows 
the three Sapphics in the hymn already 
quoted. 2 The use of this syllable was strongly 
advocated by Calvisius in his * Excrcitatio 
musicac teriia ’, printed in 1G11. Since then, 
various attempts were made to supplant it 
in favour of sa, za, ei, be, te and other open 
syllables; but the suggested changes rarely 
survived their originators, though another 
one, of little less importance — the substitution 
of do for ul on account of its greater resonance 
— has, for more than two hundred years, 
been almost universally accepted. Lorenzo 
Penna J , writing in 1674, speaks of do as being 
then in general use in Italy; and Gcrolamo 
Cantonc * alludes to it, in nearly similar 
terms, in 1678, since which period the use 
of lit has been discontinued, not only in 
Italy, but in every country in Europe except 
France. 

In Germany and the Netherlands far more 
sweeping changes than these were proposed 
from time to time, and even temporarily 
accepted. Waclrant (1517-95) introduced, at 
Antwerp, a system called “ Boccdization ” or 
" Bobibation ”, founded on seven syllables — 
bo, ce, di, ga, lo, ma, ni — which have since 
been called the " Voces Belgicac ". At Stutt¬ 
gart Daniel Hitzler (1576-1635) based a 
system of " Bebization ” upon la, bt, <t, dt. 

/', gt . A century’ later Graun (1701-59) 
invented a method of " Damenization ”, 
founded upon the particles da, mt, ni, po. 
In, la, be. But none of these methods has 
survived. 

In England the use of the syllables ul and 
re died out completely before the middle of the 
17th century *; and recurring changes of mi, 
fa, sol, la, were used, alone, for the solmization 
of all kinds of melodics. Butler mentions this 

1 • Pallas modulata. *ive Scptcm diwrimina vocuin * 
(Milan, I 599 >. afterwards reprinted under the title of 

* Musalhena ' (Hanover. i6o-j». 

* 1‘ •*•»» been raid that in certain versions of the 
melody the first syllabic of the Adonic verse is actually 
sung to the note II; but wc have never met with such 
a version. 

* ‘ Alboii musical!' (Bologna. 1671). Me Naught 
says the syllable do was derived from the name of Doni. 
"a learned Italian theorist who died in 1669". 

* * Armenia Gregorian.! * (Turin, 1678). 

* Although in his ' Plaine and Easie Introduction* 
Thomas Morley began by teaching Philomathcs to use 
lit and rr. his reading exercises a few pages later ic/. 
those quoted in Hixaciiordi exhibit a tendency in this 
direction — before the end of the 16th century. 
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method as being in general use in 1636 6 ; and 
Playford calls attention to the same fact iri 

,6 55 - 7 

In France the original syllables, with the 
added si, took firmer root than in Italy ; for it 
had long been the custom, in the Neapolitan 
schools, to use the series beginning with do for 
those keys only in which the third is major. 
For minor keys the Neapolitans begin with re, 
using fa for an accidental Hat and mi for a 
sharp. The claims for the Oriental origin of 
solmization have been examined by Farmer. 
Sylvain Dvi (‘ La Grande Encyclopedic ', s.v., 
4 Indc ') and others [see NlcNaught) claim that 
the Sanscrit sd, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni gave 
the prompting for these syllables, but the 
order when translated into the European 
system is meaningless, although the usage may 
probably be traced to pre-Christian times. 
As for the Arabic claim made by Labordc 
(‘ Essai sur la musique ’, I, 182) and others 
[see Farmer), in spite of the phonetic similarity 
of the syllables — lam, sin, ddl, rd, mirn, fd, 
fad — it cannot be traced earlier than the 
17th century. Farmer admits *( Legacy of 
Islam ', p. 372) that the Arabic claim cannot 
be made with " any degree of certainly ”. 

w. s. k., rev. & adds. 


B»l. — Farms R, Hr shy C., * Historical Fact* for the 
Arabian Musical Influence' (tendon, 1930;, 
pp. 7 »- 8 j. 

Lam*. t.roRC. */.ur Ceuhidite der Solinitation * 
(S.I.M., 1900). 

Loti*. Ina. * Solinitation und Kin licnlonarlen *, and rd. 
(Basel. 19481. 

McNaiomi. \N. (i.. * Hu lory and Ute of the Sol-fa 
Syllables ' (Proc. Mu*. An,, 189a 93). 

SOLO (Ital., alone •). A piece or passage 
executed by one voice or performer. Airs arc 
solos; a pianoforte piece for two hands is a 
pianoforte solo. A violin solo, strictly speak¬ 
ing, is a piece for the violin alone, like Bat h’s 
unaccompanied sonatas ; but the term is often 
used loosely for a concerto or other piece in 
which the solo instrument is accompanied by 
the orchestra, the pianoforte, etc. 

In an orchestral piece where one instrument 
has a passage which is intended to stand out 
prominently, it is marked " solo ", as in the 
second subject of the Adagio in Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 4, which is for the 1st clarinet, 
and so marked ; in the flute solo near the end 
of the working-out in the ‘ Leonora ’ overture 
No. 3 (where, however, the bassoon, equally 
solo, is merely marked " 1 ”); and in a thou¬ 
sand other instances. In arrangements of 
pianoforte concertos for two hands the entry 
of the solo instrument was formerly often 
marked "solo”, to distinguish it from the 
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compressed accompaniment; but the arranged 
orchestral passages are now usually primed in 
smaller notes to distinguish them from the solo 
part. c., adds. 

See also Tajto solo. 

SOLO ORGAN. A manual or clavier of an 
organ having stops associated with it which for 
the most part arc intended for solo use, i.c. 
in single notes as opposed to chords. The solo 
organ is generally a fourth manual placed 
above that of the swell; but it occasionally 
supersedes the choir organ and is then placed 
below the “ Great ” manual. The stops of the 
solo organ (with the exception of reeds on a 
high wind pressure) arc usually enclosed in a 
swell-box. j. s. 

SOLO STOP, (i) A stop or register of a 
solo organ or fourth manual. (2) Any stop 
which can be used as a solo — that is, in single 
notes, e.g. a clarinet on the choir organ; a 
cornopean, hautboy or other reed on the swell 
organ; a clarabclla or flute on any of the 
three manuals great, swell or choir; a 4-ft. 
or 8-ft. flute or reed in the pedals, etc. 

j. s., adds. w. l. s. (ii). 

Sologub, Feodor Kurmich (real name Teccr- 
nikov). See Uukclsky (* Trioleu of ihe North \ wng 
cycle). Giicuin (*ongi). Kakhmaninov (tong). 
Tchaikovtky (tong). 

Sologub, Vladimir Aleaandrovicb. See Tchai¬ 
kovsky (* Undine \ libs.). 

SOLOIST. A hybrid word derived from 
“ solo", but long accepted as an English 
term. A soloist is a singer or player engaged 
to perform a single part in a work which also 
requires a body of supporting performers, such 
as an orchestra or a chorus. e. b. 

SOLOMON (b . London, 9 Aug. 1902). 

English pianist whose real surname is un¬ 
known to the public. When he was a little 
boy he was discovered by Mathilde Verne, 
adopted by her and trained for the concert 
platform. He subsequently studied in Paris, 
wisely disappearing for several years after 
achieving sensational successes as a youth¬ 
ful prodigy and devoting himself to serious 
study. 

Solomon is a conspicuous instance of a 
wonder-child who arrived at maturity in his 
art. To an unfailing technique he adds a keen 
musical perception which gives distinction to 
his performances alike of Beethoven and of 
modern music. Indeed it may be said that 
he senses the modern spirit in the classics with¬ 
out doing violence to that which makes them 
classics, their beauty and balance of design. 
He is regarded as one of the foremost pianists 
of British nationality, and his art has been 
acclaimed in other countries, notably in 
America, though he has not toured the world 
as persistently as most concert artists of his 
rank do. In 1939 he gave in New York (Sir 
Adrian Boult conducting) the first perform¬ 
ance of Arthur Bliss’s pianoforte Concerto. 

H. c. c., adds. 


SOLOMON, John (£. London, 2 Aug. 
1856; d. London, 1 Feb. 1953). 

English trumpeter. Son of a foreman to a 
London pencil manufacturer, he studied the 
cornet from boyhood and, when ten years old, 
was playing in local bands under his teacher, 
W. Wade. In 1870 he entered the R.A.M., 
where, under the professorship of Thomas 
Harper, use of the slide trumpet was compul¬ 
sory (though Solomon, like the other pupils, 
regularly used the comet on outside engage¬ 
ments of every kind). He began playing 
principal trumpet (on the cornet, with occa¬ 
sional use of the slide trumpet) in the provinces 
in 1873 and in London (at St. James’s Hall) 
in 1876. A brilliant and certain performer, 
he quickly rose to share the eminence of 
Walter Morrow and W. A. Ellis, and played 
principal trumpet at the first of Henry Wood’s 
Promenade Concerts in 1895. He was a 
founder of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
in which his second was Frank James, and 
with the gradual retirement of Morrow to¬ 
wards 1910 was left undisputed master of his 
field. Finally, in 1936, he performed in public 
for the last time, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, at the 
age of eighty. He was professor at the R.A.M. 
from 1894 to 1938 (Fellow, 1922), and at 
the T.C.M., and was for seventy years cornet 
professor at Knellcr Hall. He was also con¬ 
ductor of many bands in the London area. 

Solomon's long career overstrode an un¬ 
settled time in the structural history of his 
instrument, and he was himself concerned 
in several important innovations, including 
the use of the long A trumpet (with Koslcck 
and Morrow) for Bach's works, and the adop¬ 
tion of Mahillon’s F valvcd trumpet about 
1900. In these he followed Morrow, but their 
positions were reversed when Solomon was 
quicker than Morrow to perceive and demon¬ 
strate the advantages of the modern B> 
trumpet, and from about 1905 successfully to 
urge its adoption in place of the F, thereby 
helping to bring about that which Morrow, 
backed by many critics and scholars, had 
failed fully to achieve through use of the F 
trumpet, namely suppression of the cornet as 
a substitute for the trumpet in symphony 
orchestras. A - B ‘ 

SOLOVIEV, Nikolay Feopemptovich {b. 
Petrozavodsk, 9 May 1846; d. Petrograd, 14 
Dec. 1916). 

Russian critic, man of letters, composer, 
teacher and folksong collector. He was in¬ 
tended by his parents for a medical career, 
but on revealing a marked talent for music 
was allowed to transfer from the Surgical 
Academy to the St. Petersburg Conservatory, 
entering the composers’ class under Zaremba. 

His first creative essay was an overture written 
in 1869. Two years later he was honoured 
by a request from another of his teachers, 
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Serov, then on his death-bed, that he should 
orchestrate the latter’s five-act opera * The 
Power of Evil *, in which task he was aided 
by Serov’s widow, Valentina Bergman, an 
accomplished musician. Soloviev joined the 
staff of the Conservatory in 1874 and was 
appointed a full-fledged professor in 1885. 
During these years he wrote criticism not only 
in a number of musical magazines but in such 
“ national ” newspapers as the ‘ Novoye 
Vremya ’ and ‘ Vcdomosti \ He had already 
become favourably known as a composer, 
having, in 1872, received a commission to 
write a cantata in celebration of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of Peter the Great. 
In 1877 a choral work, * Prayer for Russia ’, 
won a prize given by the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society. A year later he was chosen 
to represent the Society at the Paris Exhibition. 
A Symphonic Fantasy based on the song of 
the Volga hauliers was composed for the pan- 
Russian exhibition at Moscow in 1882. 

Meanwhile Soloviev had entered the com¬ 
petition organized by the Grand Duchess 
Helena Pavlovna and the Imperial Russian 
Musical Society for an opera set to Polonsky's 
libretto derived from Gogol’s ‘Christmas Eve 
Revels ’. The prize was won by Tchaikovsky's 
' Vakula the Smith ’ (afterwards given the 
title of' Tcherevichky’), that composer having 
taken the precaution to render his manuscript 
recognizable by the judges. Soloviev's music 
was by some considered superior to that of his 
formidable competitor. The opera was pro¬ 
duced in 1880, when the composer received 
an ovation and a laurel crown, and it subse¬ 
quently became a repertory work. That year 
saw the beginning of a further opera, ' Cor¬ 
delia based on Sardou's ' La Hainc first 
performed on 24 Nov. in St. Petersburg, with 
Feodor Stravinsky (the composer's father) 
in the cast, and afterwards in various Russian 
cities. 

Soloviev frequently crossed swords with 
other critics. Observing what was actually 
a misprint in Rimsky-Korsakov’s * Pskovi- 
tianka ’ lie advised the composer to " go back 
to school He attacked the great NApravnik, 
then officiating as conductor of the Imperial 
Russian Musical Society, with such virulence 
as to cause his resignation. m. m.-.w 

Ste alto Serov (completion of ' Power of Evil'}. 

SOLTI, Georg (b. Budapest, 21 Oct. 
• 9 «*)- 

Hungarian conductor. He studied at the 
Budapest High School for Music, graduating 
at the age of eighteen in composition, piano¬ 
forte and conducting. He soon became 
conductor of the State Opera in Budapest, 
a post he held until 1939, when he went to 
Switzerland. Before emigrating from Hun¬ 
gary, he had made guest appearances as 
conductor in Oslo and London. He remained 


in Switzerland during the second world war 
and, in 1942, won first prize as a pianist in a 
competition at Geneva. After the war he 
went to the State Opera in Munich, first as 
guest conductor and later as Music Director- 
General. In 1952 he became Music Director- 
General at the Opera of Frankfort o/M. and 
conductor of the Museum Concerts in that 
city. He conducted opera at the Salzburg 
Festival of 1951 and the Edinburgh Festival 
of 1952, and has made a number of guest 
appearances with orchestras in England, 
Switzerland, Austria and Italy. He made his 
American debut in the autumn of 1953 as a 
conductor of the San Francisco Opera and 
was guest conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra in Jan. 1954. He is 
regarded as one of the most promising of the 
younger generation of European conductors. 

f. ». p. 

SOLTYK, Francibzek (Count) (b. ?, 

1783: d. Piastow, 24 Sept. 1865). 

Polish amateur violinist and composer. 
He was a pupil of Lafont and Kreutzer in 
Paris about 1815-17. His numerous compo¬ 
sitions include fantasies, nocturnes, rhapso¬ 
dies, dances, a Sonata in G minor and a Con¬ 
certo in D major. He published a * Rondeau 
priced* d’une introduction pour violon 
principal et ore lustre dedie A Lipirtski ’ at 
Leipzig in 1828. C. R. II. 

SOLTYK, Karol (Count) (b. ?; d, ?, 
1828). 

Polish amateur violinist and composer, 
relative of the preceding. Nearly fifty com¬ 
positions of his, mostly mazurkas, were pub¬ 
lished in Warsaw. They achieved such a 
widespread popularity among the people of 
Poland that an anonymous folk origin was 
soon attributed to them. c. r. h. 

SOLTYS, Adam (b . Lwow, 4 July 1890). 

Polish musical educationist and composer. 
He studied first with his father, Micczyslaw 
Soltys, and later under Kahn, K. L. Wolf and 
G. Schumann in Berlin. He pursued an 
academic course at Berlin University and 
studied musicology under Kretzschmar, 
Stuinpf and J. Wolf. With a dissertation 
• Georg Oesterreich und seine Werkc pub¬ 
lished in the 4 Archiv fur Musikwissenschaft ’ 
in Berlin (1921), he obtained the Ph.D. degree. 
After his return to Poland he became teacher 
at the Lwow Conservatory and permanent 
conductor of the Music Association. After 
his father’s death (1929) he was appointed 
director of the aforesaid music school. For a 
couple of years he also acted as musical 
director of the Lw6w radio station. 

Soltys composed two symphonies (D major 
and D minor), a symphonic poem, an or¬ 
chestral suite, many chamber works (violin 
sonata, pianoforte sonata, variations), several 
songs for a solo voice with masterly pianoforte 
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parts and partsongs such as his very popular 
ballads ‘ Zgubiony trzewiczek * (‘ The Lost 
Shoe ’) or ‘ Nowe Latko ’ (‘ New Summer *). 

C. R. H. 

SOLTYS, Mieczyslaw (b . Lwow, 7 Feb. 
1863; d. Lwow, 12 Nov. 1929). 

Polish composer, father of the preceding. 
He studied the pianoforte and theory under 
Mikuli at Lw6w and afterwards pursued an 
academic course, graduating in philology at 
Lwow University. He then moved to Vienna 
and continued his musical studies under 
Krcnn, and finally to Paris, where he studied 
under Saint-Saens and Gigout. After his 
return to Poland he was appointed director of 
the Lw6w Conservatory in 1899, where he 
remained until his death. Besides his ad¬ 
ministrative work he taught organ, composi¬ 
tion and conducting. He also conducted the 
Lw6w Musical Association concerts. 

His works, on neo-romantic lines, arc 
characterized by richness of polyphonic writing 
and full understanding of the medium em¬ 
ployed. They include operas: * Rzeczpos- 
polita Bahinska ’ (‘ Republic of Babin ’), 
I 9 ° 5 » ‘ Opowicsd ukrairiska * (‘The Ukrain¬ 
ian l aic ’) based on a poem, ‘ Maria *, by 
Malczcwski, 1910, ‘Jczioro dusza ’ (the 
name of a lake), ‘ L'lnferno * and 4 Panic 
Kochanku libretto by H. Kopia, on a play 
by J. I. Kraszcwski, produced at Lwdw, 

3 May 1924; oratorios: ‘The Vows of 
.Jan Kazimir ’, words by S. Duchiriska; 

* Krdlowa Korony Polskiej ’ (‘ The Queen of 
the Crown of Poland *), words by Lucjan 
Rydcl, both performed many times at Lwdw, 
Warsaw and Berlin; 4 Vcr sacrum a 

dramatic mystery; a Symphony, a symphonic 
poem, 4 The Fugitive \ and numerous compo¬ 
sitions for organ, pianoforte and chorus. 

C. R. H. 

SOMBREE. See Voix sombree. 

SOMBRERO DE TRES PICOS, EL 

(Ballet). See Falla. 

SOMERSET, Henry Vere Fitzroy (b. 

London, to June 1898). 

English historian and amateur composer. 
He was educated at Radley College and at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He took his 
degree in 1921 and became a Fellow of 
Worcester College, where he is a tutor in 
history- and a Governor of the King’s School. 
His studies of Edmund Burke contributed to 
various learned reviews and to the ‘Annalcs 
historiques dc la Revolution fran^aise ’, and 
his original verses * Half a Hundred Epigrams’ 
(London, 1938) arc mentioned in passing to 
show his versatility and to explain his devotion 
to musical composition as an amateur. He 
has nevertheless produced a good deal of 
music, including an opera in two acts, 4 The 
Imbroglio, or The Sly Marriage ’, set to a 
libretto of his own in a charming mock-18th- 


century style. This was performed at Oxford 
in May 1941. 

Somerset’s published compositions include 
the following (the words of those marked* arc 
by the composer): 

CHURCH MUSIC 

' The King of Heaven Christmas anthem (1928). 

• Now our minds are all composure ’ (Christopher Smart), 

anthem for summer (1928). 

• Wake thou, my soul * (F. H. Brabant), carol (1929). 
Now to God sing praises \ anthem (1930). 

' O Salutaris Hostia * for unison chorus (1931). 

•' The Rose and the Star carol (1932). 

4 Discipline ' (George Herbert), anthem (1935). 

• Sing a song of joy * (Thomas Campian), festival hymn 

<'. 935 ). 

•' Christians now rejoice anthem (1936). 

Let all rejoice \ anthem (1950). 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

‘ John Peel in Fancy Dress ’, 3 parodies of famous com¬ 
posers. with Herbert Murrill (in * Music & Youth ’, 
1929 ). 

5 Short Pieces (1930). 

SONGS 


•' The Questions ’ (1928). 

•' Morning Greeting ! (1929). 

•' Elizabethan Love Song * (1931). 

Also other pf. pieces and songs. 

Somerset has edited three Divcrtimcnti 
for strings in 3 parts by Haydn (1936) and 
contributed numerous articles to musical 
periodicals. e. d. 

SOMERVELL, (Sir) Arthur (b. Winder- 
mere, 5 June 1863 ; d. London, 2 May 1937). 

English educationist and composer. He 
was educated at Uppingham School (from 
1877) and King's College, Cambridge (B.A. 
1883, Mus.l). 1903). At the University lie 
studied music with Stanford, then went to 
Berlin to study at the High School for Music 
with Kiel and Bargiel (1883-85). In 1885 lie 
entered the R.C.M., and after two years there 
became a private pupil of Parry. In 1894 he 
joined the teaching-staff of the R.C.M. and in 
1901 began his work as an inspector which led 
to the important appointment of Inspector of 
Music to the Board of Education, which made 
him devote mainly to the interests of education 
a career he had begun with conspicuous 
promise as a composer. 

Somervell retired from this post in 1928 and 
was knighted in the following year. During 
the last years of his life he took an active 
interest in the work of the School of English 
Church Music as chairman of its council, and 
he composed church music, including an 
anthem, ‘Let all the World’, for its festival at 
the Crystal Palace (1933)- His oratorio 4 The 
Passion of Christ* (1914) had won its way 
with parochial church choirs unable to tackle 
the intricacies of the Bach type of aria but 
anxious to give something of genuine musical 
expression in the Lent season. Somervell 
wrote a cantata, 4 Christmas ’, on lines similar 
to ‘The Passion of Christ’, in 1926. This 
cantata, which contains some of his most 
beautiful and lyrical writing, was welcomed 
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not only at home but in France. The Abb* 
Busson translated the text into French and 
arranged and conducted some performances 
of it at Flers dc POrne which the composer 
attended in Jan. 1934. The personal welcome 
given to him, the homely style of performance 
and, above all, the simple and Christian 
friendship ofTercd to him and his music by 
members of a foreign church and country 
made this an event in the last years of his life 
which touched him most deeply. 

Somervell’s first spontaneous musical ex¬ 
pression took the form of songs, which include 
settings of numerous English lyrics from Shake¬ 
speare to the 19th century and five cycles: 
‘ Maud ’ (Tennyson), ‘ The Shropshire Lad ’ 
(Housman), ‘James Lee’* Wife ' (Browning), 

‘ Love in Springtime ’ and ' A Broken Arc ’ 
(Browning). Of these the ‘ Maud ’ cycle in 
particular takes a place among the clashes of a 
English song for the complete unity of feeling 
existing between poetry and music. But he 
also early made his mark with several large 
works: a Mass in C minor (Bach Choir, 1891), 
an orchestral ballad, * Helen of Kirkconncll ’ 
(Philharmonic, 1893) and a cantata, ‘The 
Forsaken Merman ’ (Matthew Arnold) (Leeds 
Festival, 1895). He also wrote * A Song of 
Praise’ (1891) and 'The Power of Sound' 
(1893) for the popular festival at Kendal in 
which he was personally interested, and which 
has played an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of the English competition festivals. 
Among later works for the older type of festival 
were * Ode to the Sea ’ (Birmingham. 1897) 
and ' Intimations of Immortality ‘ (Leeds, 

• 9 <> 7 )- 

In later years Somervell turned more often 
to instrumental composition. His symphonic 
variations for pianoforte and orchestra, ' Nor¬ 
mandy', a Symphony in D minor (‘Thalassa’) 
and a ' Concertstiick ’ for violin and orchestra 
all appeared at about the same time (1912-13). 
The Symphony was first heard under Kikisch 
at Queen's Hall (17 Feb. 1913). A Quintet 
for clarinet and strings (London, 1919) and 
a pianoforte Concerto (Guildford, 1921) lie- 
long to the same period of composition, though 
their public performance was delayed. The 
Symphony aroused considerable interest on 
its first appearance because of its complete 
detachment from all the more sensational 
acquisitions of contemporary orchestral tech¬ 
nique. It was recognized as a sincere and 
undeniably beautiful piece of writing in a style 
which would have been perfectly familiar to 
audiences of 1830 or thereabouts. Somervell's 
art remained true to the saying that a man’s 
life “ consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth ”. It is always 
economical of means, direct and unaffected. 
But unfortunately its very virtues made it 
appear insufficiently striking or advanced to 


attract modem performers and listeners, arid it 
has thus suffered a neglect which is a reflection 
on the superficiality or fickleness of public 
taste rather than a criticism of its musical 
quality. Two fine late ivories should be named 
here as having shared in this undeserved 
fate: a Gonccrto for violin and orchestra, 
produced at a Reid concert in Edinburgh 
by Adila Fachfri under Sir Donald Tovey’s 
direction, and a Sonata for violin and piano¬ 
forte. 

Among the works by Somervell not named 
above the following may be enumerated : 

Mm, D mi., for men's voices. 

• the Our ire of ihe l.iglil Brigade * (Tennyson) for 
chorus & orch. (184b). 

' Elegy ' for chorus & orch. (18961. 

Suite ' Thomas ihe Rhymer ' for orch. 'MS). 

Suite ' In Arcady ' for small orch. < 1897b 
Quintet for clar. & *tirt. 

\ ariations on an Original Theme for a pf». 

Vn. & pf. pieces. 

Various works for pf. 

Numerous sonvs and partsongs. 

' Song* of the Four Nations ', folku.ne collection. 
Various educational works, incl. 'Rhythmic Grades' 
for pf.. sight-reading exercises and technical 
*' charts **. 

J. A. P.-M. & II. C. c... rev. 

Somes, Michael. Sit Ballet. 

SOMIS, Giovanni Battista (b. Turin, 23 
Dec. 1686: d. Turin, 14 Aug. 1763). 

Italian violinist and composer. He studied 
first under Corelli in Rome and afterwards 
under Vivaldi at Venice. Hubert I-c Blanc, 
quoted in Baillot's Violin Tutor, praises the 
majesty of his style and command over his 
bow. After bis return to Turin he was ap¬ 
pointed solo violinist to the king and leader of 
the royal band, a position lie retained until his 
death. After having once settled at Turin he 
appears scarcely ever to have left it, and so 
few of his compositions were published that 
there is little opportunity of directly forming an 
estimate of him as a player ; but to judge from 
the style of his numerous and well-known 
pupils, Somis did not merely hand on the 
traditions of the great Italian masters, but 
formed a style of his own. more brilliant and 
more emotional, marking technically and also, 
in a sense, musically a decided forward step 
in the art of playing the violin. As the head 
and founder of the Piedmontese school and the 
teacher of Lcclair, Giardini, Chiabran and 
Pugnani — the latter again the teacher of 
Yiotti — he occupies a prominent place in the 
history of violin playing and forms the con¬ 
necting-link between the classical schools of 
Italy and France. Fetis names as his only 
published work ‘ Opera prima di sonate a 
violino e violoncello o cembalo. Roma 1722 ’; 
but a set of sonatas. Op. 4, was published in 
Paris in 1726, and twelve sonatas. Op. 6, in 
' 734 - Besides these, an edition of some of his 
works appeared in Amsterdam, and a Con¬ 
certo is in manuscript in the State collection at 
Dresden. p. d.. adds. 
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SOMIS, Lorenzo (£. Turin, 11 Nov. 1688; 
d. Turin, 29 Nov. 1775). 

Italian violinist and composer, apparently 
a younger brother of the preceding. He also 
lived at Turin, later residing in Paris, where 
his second book of 8 chamber sonatas for 
violin and continuo was published in 1740. 
They show a great advance technically, as well 
as in respect of their musical conception, and 
this is noticeable also in two manuscript con¬ 
certos for violin by Lorenzo, one apparently 
autograph, now in the possession ofSir Newman 
Flower (see also the Sonata Op. 2 No. 6 
arranged by Alfred Moffat). It appears doubt¬ 
ful whether some of the great violinists who 
are simply called “ pupils of Somis ” arc not 
pupils of Lorenzo instead of Giovanni Battista, 
to whom they were attributed by biographers 
ignorant even of Lorenzo's existence. A 
portrait of the two brothers, painted in 1765 by 
a third brother, Ignazio, is in the Liceo 
Musicale, Bologna. e. v. d. s., adds. 

Somma, Antonio. Srt Hallo in matchtra (Verdi). 
Verdi (* King Lear \ lib., p. 737 ; * Ballo in mawhera \ 
lib.). • 

SOMMACAMPAGNA, Gidino da ( b . ?; 

d. ?). 

Italian 14th-century theorist. He was the 
author of a * Trattato de li rithimi volgari *, 
which sheds important light upon the song- 
forms of the 14th century. E. v. d. s. 

SOMMEILS (Fr., slumbers). Quiet airs 
in old French operas, either dealing with 
sleep or supposed to induce it. 

SOMMER, Hans (real name Hans 
Friedrich August Zinckcn ') (b. Brunswick, 
20 July 1837; d. Brunswick, 28 Apr. 1922). 

German composer. He was educated at 
Gottingen, where he became professor of 
physics; subsequently he was appointed 
director of the technical high school of his 
native place, a post he gave up in 1884. In 
1885 he settled in Berlin, in 1888 at Weimar, 
and in 1898 he returned to Brunswick. He 
won success on the operatic stage with his later 
dramatic works in a fantastic form: ' Dcr 
Nachtwachter * and ' Lorclcy ’ were both 
given at Brunswick — the first in 1865, the 
second in 1891 ; in 1894 a one-act piece, 

‘ Saint-Foix ', was given at Munich and an¬ 
other, ‘ Dcr Meermann ', at Weimar in 1896. 

‘ Augustin ’, ‘ Munchhausen * and ‘ Das Schloss 
dcr Herzen ’ were not performed. ‘ Rubc- 
zahl’ was given at Brunswick in 1904; 

* Riquet mit dem Schopf' at the same theatre 
on 14 Apr. 1907 and ‘ Dcr Waldschratt ’ in 
1912, also at Brunswick. 

It is by his songs that Sommer’s name was 
at one time known in England: Op. 3, 

‘ Madchenliedcr ’, from Julius Wolff’s ‘ Der 
wildc jiiger ’; Op. 4, three sets of songs from 
the same poet’s 4 Hunold Singuf ’; Op. 5, a 

'He produced tome of hit works under an anagram 
of Zincken — Neckniz. 


set from Wolff’s ‘ Tannhauser *; Op. 6, to 
words from Carmen Sylva’s ‘ Sappho ’, and 
songs to words by different authors, Opp. 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12 and 16. They contain many things 
that are effective for the voice, well expressed, 
original and full of a sort of ingenuity that 
delights all cultivated amateurs. In particular 
‘ Stell dich ein ’ from Op. 4, a vocal obbligato 
to a brilliant pianoforte waltz, and ‘Am Wald- 
tciche ’, in which the alternate Latin and 
German words of the poem arc cleverly set to 
music in different styles, arc in their way little 
triumphs of art. He made several contribu¬ 
tions to musical literature, such as his 1 Ober 
die Wertschiitzung der Musik ’ (1898), and 
edited Schiirmann’s 4 Ludovicus Pius ’. 

SOMMEROPHONE. An instrument of 
the saxhorn or bombardon class, named after 
its inventor. It was largely played in London 
at the Exhibition of 1851. "The Euphonic 
horn of Herr Sommer ” is honourably men¬ 
tioned in the Reports of the Juries (pp. 331, 
335 ) 35 “ an instrument of great power as well 
as sweetness of tone w. H. s. 

SON (Folk Dance). See Folk Music: 
Cuban. 

SON COUPt (Fr.—curtailed note). See 
Ornaments, C (v) (b). 

SONATA (Ital.; acclimatized Eng.; Fr. 
and Gcr. Sonate). 

(i) Literally and originally (late 16th 
century) sonata (past part. fern, of Ital. sonare, 
to sound) means a “ sounded piece ”, as 
opposed to cantata, sc. canzone, " sung piece ”. 
The earliest surviving examples may be 
Giovanni Gabrieli’s 4 Canzoni ct Sonate . . . 

A 3. 5. 6. 7. 8. 10. 12. 14. 15 & 22. Voci; Per 
sonar con ogni sortc de instrumenti . . 
(Venice, 1615) and the two sonatas included 
with his fourteen canzoni per sonar in the 
4 Sacrae symphoniae ’ (Venice, 1597)* The 
canzone was at this date a freely fugal instru¬ 
mental chamber form with a tendency to fall 
into sections. The several movements into 
which sonatas of any date have normally 
fallen are attributed to a development of this 
sectional construction. 

(ii) Subsequently (Baroque period) the 
sonata became an instrumental chamber 
form, normally divided into several distinct 
movements, in one, two, three and sometimes 
more true parts. It was customary, in reckon¬ 
ing the number of parts, to leave the continuo 
out of count. Thus a sonata of two parts 
implied one melodic part, one bass part and 
a continuo part constructed (normally at 
sight) on that bass part. A trio sonata implied 
two equal melodic instruments, one bass 
instrument and a continuo. The logic of this 
reckoning may be seen from the fact that 
when a continuo instrument is present the 
bass instrument may be omitted without los- 
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of a true part, since the bass part is, with rare 
and momentary exceptions, contained in the 
continuo part constructed over it. However, 
a better balance is obtained by employing 
both, and this was the standard Baroque 
practice. Some understandable confusion of 
thought is revealed by occasional inconsistent 
cies in the reckoning. Thus Purcell's trio 
sonatas of 1683 for two violins, string bass 
(viola da gamba or cello) and continuo (nor¬ 
mally harpsichord, less normally theorbo or 
chamber organ) were entitled * Sonatas of 
Ill Parts’; those of 1697 ‘Sonatas of IV 
Parts In both cases four books were issued 
(one each for the two violins, the string bass 
and the continuo), and the same combination 
of instruments was intended. Curiously 
enough, it is in the set entitled ‘ Sonatas of 
III Parts' that we find an unusual example 
of serious divergence between the string bass 
and the continuo bass, a portion of the largo 
of Sonata V being in four true pans. An 
exception of an opposite nature is provided by 
J. S. Bach's sonatas for a melodic instrument 
and obbligato harpsichord, for which the part 
is written out and not left to be improvised 
above a figured bass. In these sonatas the 
texture is most commonly woven of three true 
parts, systematically interchanged, and allotted 
one to the melodic instrument and one to 
each of the keyboard player's hands. It is true 
that some short passages of the keyboard bas\ 
part arc figured and that in other places a 
certain amount of very judicious filling in with 
chords may have been permitted or intended. 
It may further be noted that many virtuoso 
violin sonatas of the Baroque period include 
fugal movements in several true parts, the 
violin playing two, three or even four parts by 
multiple stopping. This technique is carried 
to its farthest development in the unaccom¬ 
panied suites and partitas for solo violin by 
J. S. Bach. It was rendered feasible not, as is 
now commonly supposed, by adjusting the 
pressure of the bow-hair by the thumb during 
performance, but by the use of a considerably 
flatter bridge-arch than has since become 
standardized. 

The distinction between the Baroque sonata 
on the one hand and the Baroque suite or 
partita on the other is by no means sharp. 
The sonatas of the 17th century tended in two 
directions: the “ church sonata ” (ionata da 
china) contained a majority of abstract move¬ 
ments, and contributed the most to the sub¬ 
sequent development of the sonata; the 
“ chamber sonata ” (sonata da camera) con¬ 
tained a majority of dance movements and 
merged imperceptibly into the suite. 

(iii) In particular (classical period), the 
sonata is a similar but more closely defined 
form for one or two instruments. It is defined 
by two characteristics substantially absent 


from suite form: the organization of the 
movements, both in regard to one another and 
in regard to their internal structure, is based 
primarily on key relationship; and the de¬ 
velopment of the musical material is primarily 
symphonic. The degree and manner in 
which these requirements arc fulfilled may 
vary within the widest limits, but in so far as 
they arc fulfilled we may describe the result 
as sonata form. 

There is, however, a more restricted sense 
in which the term sonata form is used. This 
refers to a partly standardized design for the 
internal construction of one or more move¬ 
ments ordinarily present in a classical sonata. 
Since the movement most commonly con¬ 
forming to this design is the first, an attempt 
has been made to lessen confusion by familiar¬ 
izing a second term: first-movement form. 
That in turn suffers from the double dis¬ 
qualification that not all first movements are 
in “ first-movement form " and not all move¬ 
ments in “ first-movcincnt form ” arc first 
movements. We have therefore to accept as 
customary the dual usage: (a) sonata form 
used generally for the organization of move¬ 
ments to comprise a classical sonata; ( b ) 
sonata form used specifically for the organiza¬ 
tion of material within the type of movement 
most characteristic of the classical sonata. 

By organization based primarily on key 
relationship is meant, first, the systematic 
choice of different but related keys as a means 
of contrasting yet linking the several move- 
menu ; second, the systematic choice of 
different but related keys as a means of 
contrasting yet linking deliberately opposed 
portions of a single movement. These tech¬ 
niques were never exclusive to compositions 
in sonata form (a), nor to movements in 
sonata form (6); but it was in such composi¬ 
tions, and more especially in such movements, 
that they have been most characteristically 
developed. The suite, for example, depends 
for contrast between movements mainly on 
oppositions of rhythm, weight and tempo : 
the several movements are ordinarily in the 
same key or iu relative major or minor; their 
internal key relationships arc of slighter 
functional significance than in the classical 
sonata. In opera and the vocal forms gener¬ 
ally, other than musical considerations affect 
the choice of modulations. Sonata form is 
itself essentially dramatic, but the drama un¬ 
folds in terms of abstract music. Iu main¬ 
spring is key relationship. 

By primarily symphonic development of 
the musical material is meant iu initial 
presentation in somewhat less than self- 
sufficient form, with a view to unfolding its 
potentialities stage by stage. The tunes of a 
classical suite are characteristically complete 
in themselves; those with which a classical 
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sonata opens leave something still to be ex¬ 
pressed and for that reason hold possibilities 
of development of the nature called symphonic, 
but in fact equally characteristic of chamber 
music in sonata form. It is by mere conven¬ 
tion that classical trios, quartets, quintets, etc., 
were not called sonatas, as those of the Baroque 
period quite ordinarily were. Orchestral 
music has never shared the name; but a 
classical symphony is a sonata in all but name, 
and symphonic development is, like key rela¬ 
tionship, a primary characteristic of sonata 
form. 

Sonata form (a) : the organization of move¬ 
ments one with another to comprise a classical 
sonata conformed somewhat more to pattern 
than had that of the Baroque sonata, which 
varied from one movement to many (a 
majority of Domenico Scarlatti's sonatas arc 
in one movement). There were commonly 
three movements (quick, slow, quick) from the 
Berlin school of C. P. E. Bach to the early 
Viennese school of Haydn and Mozart. Four 
became usual, though by no means obligatory, 
in the course of Beethoven’s career; but 
Beethoven’s own later sonatas show many 
irregularities in the organization of their 
movements. The four-movement sonata is 
more often than not organized as follows: 

(i) A long first movement of quick or moderate 
speed is constructed in sonata form ( b ), option¬ 
ally preceded by a slow introduction. (2) A 
long and expressive slow movement may be 
in aria 1 form (A B A) or sonata form (6) or 
variation form. (3) A gayer and perhaps 
shorter movement may be a minuet or scherzo, 
trio, and minuet or scherzo repeated. This 
and the preceding movement may change 
places. (4) A long, usually quick and brilliant 
finale may be in rondo form (itself an extension 
of aria form: e.g., A B A C A B A) or in 
sonata form ( b) or in a modified rondo form 
combining elements of both. The keys of 
each movement arc commonly contrasted but 
related, the relationship tending to be remoter 
in later than in earlier examples. This de¬ 
scription, however, must be regarded merely 
as a rough average of the procedure in fact 
followed by composers, and not as a pattern 
existing in its own right, Haydn and Schubert 
being most irregular in this matter. No great 
music has been composed by pouring material 
into a mould. Music in sonata form, like 
other music, grows inwardly and intuitively, 
but it may grow under the very general and 
flexible influence of a design. It is this design 
which can subsequently be analysed as sonata 
form. 

Sonata form ( b ): the organization of 
material within a movement of the special 
type most characteristic of the classical sonata 

1 Called •• primary form ** by Sir Hubert Parry. 
b'low. 


appears to conform more regularly to a 
standard design ; but this appearance is again 
deceptive, and the same warning must be 
borne in mind against supposing that living 
music has ever grown or could ever grow by 
using a form as a mould. We may perhaps 
compare it less misleadingly to the inner com¬ 
pulsion by which cells of a given stock develop 
into plants recognizable as belonging to that 
stock, though unique in all those individual 
variations which arc the mark of natural 
growth. The recognizable features of a move¬ 
ment in sonata form ( b ) are three. (1) The 
material tends to fall into a species of duality, 
which has been compared (and the comparison 
is often though far from always apt) with our 
own division into male and female. (2) This 
duality is, above all, expressed by a distinctive 
change of key, insisted on at first, though 
subsequently to be reconciled. (3) The 
material in all its inherent duality is carried 
through stages also three in number, with a 
supplementary fourth stage sometimes ap¬ 
pended. These are commonly known as (A) 
the exposition: (B) the development or free 
fantasia ; (C) the recapitulation ; (D) the coda. 

(1) The duality may be seen most clearly 
as a rule in the early classical sonatas, where 
it was first systematically exploited. In its 
simplest shape we sec it as a pair of tunes, 
each moderately self-sufficient, though not so 
self-sufficient as not to contain the seeds of 
further development of a natural, unforced 
character. It is easy to label these tunes 
first subject and second subject, and to trace 
their subsequent reappearances and modifica¬ 
tions. Later classical sonatas often tend to 
a more complex structure, in accordance with 
the general artistic law that what rightly 
begins in simplicity and clarity needs later to 
be handled with new subtlety, before triteness 
supervenes. It became unusual to present a 
simple pair of subjects : groups of subjects is 
often a more accurate description. The sub¬ 
jects themselves tend to be less clearly defined. 
The tunes are apt to be much less self-sufficient 
and to leave much more to future develop¬ 
ment ; and as the complement of that fact, the 
process of development may invade even the 
first presentation of the subjects, instead of 
being confined to their reappearance in the 
development section properly so called. The 
contrast of mood between first-subject group 
and second-subject group may be heightened ; 
but equally it may be so lowered that it 
is difficult to feel confident where the one 
ends and the other begins. Nevertheless, the 
principle of duality in the material, however 
subtly extended, is indispensable to sonata 
form (6), and movements from which it is 
absent arc better classified by another name 
even if superficially presenting certain of its 
appearances. 
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(a) The distinctive change of key, by 
which the duality of the material is enhanced 
and to a large extent created, is equally in¬ 
dispensable. It would perhaps be an exaggera¬ 
tion to suggest that the duality is the change of 
key; but so nearly is this the case that the 
concisest definition of sonata form (6) is un¬ 
doubtedly a movement built round a contrast of 
key subsequently reconciled. This contrast may 
be, and in the earlier classical sonatas usually 
is, a simple alternation of tonic with dominant 
or with relative major or minor. Later 
classical sonatas often incline to less obvious 
alternations, though by no means supplant¬ 
ing the straightforward contrasts. With 
rather fewer exceptions they indulge in a 
much wider range of transitional modulations 
within the crucial and distinctive contrast of 
key which sets the framework of the exposition 
section. Such indulgence momentarily and 
deliberately obscures the tonality, but without 
confusing it for ears sufficiently acclimatized to 
the more obvious procedures. The same law, 
in short, operates by which later examples of 
an artistic idiom require to be either more 
concise and more elliptic or richer and more 
highly elaborated than earlier examples, if the 
tension at first inherent in it is not to slacken 
as a result of over-familiarity. But once again, 
however subtly extended the principle of a 
contrast of key may become, it is merely mis¬ 
leading to class as sonata form (6) any move¬ 
ment in which it has been reduced to vanish¬ 
ing-point or frankly contradicted. 

(3) The standard disposition into three 
main stages with the optional supplement of 
a fourth is by no means so indispensable to 
sonata form (b) as the duality inherent in the 
material and enforced by the distinctive 
change of key in the course of its first presenta¬ 
tion or exposition. It is, however, an obvious 
convenience to confine classification to move¬ 
ments in which this material and tonal 
duality is worked out within the conventional 
design, surely one of the most fertile and satis¬ 
factory in the whole history of art. The later 
classical sonatas, again in obedience to the law 
of modifying to avert over-familiarity, tend to 
more irregularity in the disposition of the 
stages and to greater variations in the material 
when recapitulated. 

(A) A normal exposition comprises first 
and second subject-groups in their contrasted 
keys, often complicated by bridge passages 
and other subsidiary material. The entire 
exposition was normally repeated, but this 
repeal tended to be dropped and is now often 
omitted in performing movements where it is 
clearly marked by the composer. Performers 
of the Viennese period were still accustomed, 
like their baroque predecessors, to introduce, 
impromptu, slight ornamental variations when 
repeating: a method of treatment which 
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lends added point to the repeat. The exposi¬ 
tion normally ends not in the tonic but in the 
contrasted key proper to the second subject- 
group. 1 

(B) A normal development section at once 
modulates into a key other than that either of 
the first or of the second subject-group. The 
material already heard is heard again in whole 
or part, but usually in modified versions. It 
is very usual to break it into fragmentary 
motives, and to develop these motives elabor¬ 
ately in the manner called symphonic, by 
combining, extending or reshaping them. 
Entirely new material may be added, provided 
that it is felt to be genuinely relevant; but 
more commonly what seems new at first 
hearing proves on closer acquaintance to be 
derived with greater or less directness from 
what has been already heard. Modulation is 
likely to be more free and even violent than 
in the exposition : keys of any remoteness 
may be reached, but it is an elementary pre¬ 
caution to avoid stressing the tonic, in order 
that its later reappearance may nor be an 
anticlimax. 

(C) A normal recapitulation (often but 
not necessarily heralded by a sense of mounting 
climax in the closing bars of the development) 
opens with the reappearance of the tonic key. 
First and second subject-groups ordinarily 
reappear in the order of their first appearance, 
but commonly with slight changes of detail 
and sometimes with more substantial modifica¬ 
tions, including new modulatory transitions; 
here, too, performers of the Viennese period 
still introduced impromptu variations of an 
ornamental character. One change, however, 
is of fundamental importance: the contrast 
of key which in the exposition set the conflict 
between the dual elements is replaced by 
identity of key in the recapitulation, thus re¬ 
conciling them in the most dramatic fashion. 
It is this sense of conflict resolved in reconcilia¬ 
tion which makes the recapitulation so pro¬ 
foundly other than a mere repetition of the 
exposition, and so moving an experience in 
the greatest sonatas. The different lay-out 
of keys necessitated a change in the manage¬ 
ment of the material connecting first and 
second subject-groups. The new transition 
may be one of the most interesting points in 
a sonata-form movement. 

(D) A brief coda by way of epilogue, adding 
the last word on what lias gone before, is very 
common; and in the later classical sonatas 
this coda was not infrequently expanded to 
such a duration, and carried through such 

1 In this account of the exposition section no reference 
it made to the optional introduction, since this is in no 
sense essential to sonata form 14). Nor, strictlv, is the 
coda optionally following the recapitulation: but such 
a coda is a much more frequent addition, and when 
it appears is much more apt to become an integral part 
of the form. It is therefore discussed specifically under 
(D) Mow. 
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distant modulations as to rival the develop¬ 
ment section itself. The effect may be that of 
a relapse from security already gained into 
new uncertainty and mystery, with the result 
of greatly enlarging and elaborating the form, 
but without fundamentally altering it. To 
retrace part of a journey is never the same 
experience as to undertake it for the first time. 
Nor will the route taken be identical. The 
material reheard will be heard with different 
effect, and by no means all of it may have 
been heard before. New modulations may 
add to our sense of a remote and unexpected 
detour. Nevertheless, our destination is re¬ 
covered, and the duality is again reconciled 
with the return of the tonic to conclude the 
movement. 

(iv) Modern works of a seriousness of pur¬ 
pose and a superficial outline resembling that 
of the classical sonata may be given the name 
even in cases where the essential character¬ 
istics of sonata form arc lacking. Sonata form 
(6) has been considerably undermined by a 
tendency, especially exemplified by Sibelius, 
to present the material initially in its least 
integrated and most fragmentary shape, sub¬ 
sequently transforming it into more self- 
sufficient themes: a reversal of the normal 
sonata treatment by first presenting fairly 
self-sufficient themes and subsequently break¬ 
ing them down for symphonic development. 
There is, however, no essential incompati¬ 
bility between this ultra-symphonic technique 
and sonata form (6), such as arises with 
the twelve-note technique, of which one of 
the aims is to replace key relationships 
by a tonality as far as possible unorientated 
(wholly unorientated, i.e. literally atonal music 
is a contradiction in terms, as every good 
“ atonalist ” is aware). And in general it 
may be suggested that the degree of repetition 
inherent in sonata-form ( b ), however subtly 
modified, runs counter to present-day tenden¬ 
cies since Sibelius, one of the most generally 
valid of these tendencies being a compression 
so extreme as to admit the barest minimum of 
literal repetition and to require an almost 
continual transformation of the material, 
such as may well put sonata-form movements 
out of court. If this occurs, it may be wisest 
to coin a new term for whatever successor to 
sonata form our times produce. r. d. 

History. —The earlier history of the sonata 
is chiefly occupied by its gradual differentia¬ 
tion from the suite form ; but there always 
was a perceptible difference in the general 
tendency of the two. The suite gravitated 
towards dance forms and movements which 
similarly had one principal idea or form of 
motion pervading them, so that the balance 
of contrasts lay between one movement and 
another, and not conspicuously between parts 
of die same movement. The sonata gravitated 


towards more complicated conditions and 
away from pure dance forms. Diversity of 
character between subjects and figures was 
admitted early into single movements, and 
contrasts of key were much more strongly 
emphasized ; and while in the suite, except in 
extremely rare cases, all the movements were 
in one key, among the very earliest sonatas 
there are examples of a central movement 
being cast in a different key from the rest. 

In a yet more important manner the capacity 
of the sonata was made deeper and broader by 
the quality and style of its music. Whereas in 
the suite the contrasts between one movement 
and another were between forms of the same 
order and character — that is, between dance 
forms and their analogues — in the sonata the 
different movements very soon came to repre¬ 
sent different origins and types of music. Thus 
in the early violin sonatas the slow introductory 
first movement generally shows traces of 
ecclesiastical influence; the second, which is 
the solid kind of allegro corresponding to the 
first movement of more modern sonatas, was 
possibly derived from the secular vocal 
madrigals or other part - music for voices, 
through the instrumental canzoni , which were 
their closest relations: hence the polyphonic 
nature of this movement. The third, which 
was the characteristic slow movement, fre¬ 
quently showed traces of its descent from solo 
vocal music of various sorts, as found in operas, 
cantatas or other works of the kind. The last 
movement earliest and latest showed traces 
of dance elements pure and simple. 

A further point of much importance was the 
early tendency towards systematic and distinct 
structure, which appears most frequently in the 
last movement. The reason for the apparent 
anomaly is not hard to find. The only move¬ 
ment in the group on a scale corresponding to 
the last was the second, which was most fre¬ 
quently of a fugal disposition. The fugue was 
a form which was well understood when the 
modern harmonic forms were still in embryo; 
and not only did it suffice for the construction 
of movements of almost any length, but it did 
not in itself suggest modifications in the direc¬ 
tion of the sonata kinds of form, though it was 
shown to be capable of amalgamation with 
them when they in their turn had been 
definitely brought to perfection. In the dance 
movements, on the other hand, when the 
fugal forms were not used, all that was supplied 
as basis to work upon was the type of motion 
or rhythm, and the outlines of structure had 
to be found. As long as the movements were 
on a small scale the structure which obtained 
oftenest was the equal balance of r JP c j! , 
halves without contrasting subjects, of which 
the finest examples are to be found in Bach s 
suites. The last movement was in fact for long 
a pure suite movement. But when it began 
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to take larger dimensions, emphasis began to 
be laid upon that part of the first half of the 
movement which was in the dominant key; 
then the process of characterizing it by distinct 
figures or subjects became prominent, and by 
degrees it developed into the definite second 
section. Meanwhile the opening bars of the 
movement gradually assumed more distinct 
and salient features, making the passage stand 
out more clearly from its immediate context; 
and in this form it was repeated at the begin¬ 
ning of the second half of the movement, the 
second section being reserved to make a com¬ 
plete balance by concluding the whole in a 
manner analogous to the conclusion of the 
first half. So far the change from the suite 
type of movement rests chiefly on the clearer 
definition of parts and more positive exactness 
in the recapitulation of the subjects ; but this 
is quite sufficient to mark the character as 
distinct, for in the movements of the suite (ex¬ 
cluding the prelude) balance of subject and 
key was never systematically recognized. The 
further development of binary form, in which 
the recapitulation of the distinct subjects was 
reserved for the conclusion, took some time to 
arrive at, but even at this early stage the 
essential qualities of sonata form are clearly 
recognizable. 

Emergence (17m Century). —It is hardly 
likely that it will ever be ascertained who first 
experimented in sonatas of several distinct 
movements. Many composers are mentioned 
in different places as having contributed works 
of the kind, such as Farina, Cesti, Graziani 
among Italians, Rosenmuller among Germans 
and John Jenkins among Englishmen. Burney 
also mentions a Michelangelo Rossi ', whose 
date is given as from al>out 1620 to 1660. The 
actual structure of large numbers of sonatas 
composed in different parts of Europe soon 
after this time proves a tolerably clear consent 
as to the arrangement and quality of the move¬ 
ments. A fine vigorous example is a Sonata in 
C minor for violin and figured bass by H. J. F. 
Biber, a Bohemian, said to have been first 
published in 1681. This consists of five move¬ 
ments in alternate slow and quick time. The 
first is an introductory largo of contrapuntal 
character, with clear and consistent treatment 
in the fugally imitative manner ; the second is 
a passacaglia, which answers roughly to a con¬ 
tinuous string of variations on a short well- 
marked period ; the third is a rhapsodical 
movement consisting of interspersed portions 
of poco lento , presto and adagio, leading into a 
gavotte; and the last is a further rhapsodical 
movement alternating adagio and allegro. The 
work is essentially a violin sonata with accom- 

1 An Andantino and Altfgro given in Paucr'i * Ahe 
Nleiiter ' at by Rotti are now known lo be spurious, but 
genuine specimens of Rossi’s works are in Torchi’s 
’ I.’ arte musicale in Italia \ Vol. III. St< aim Oskar Bie. 
' The Pianoforte Eng. trans., p. 82 . 


paniment, and the violin part points to the 
extraordinarily rapid advance to mastery 
which was made in the few years after the 
instrument's being accepted as fit for high- 
class music. The writing for the violin is 
elaborate and difficult, especially in the double 
stops and contrapuntal passages which were 
much in vogue with almost all composers at 
that time. In the structure of the movements 
the fugal influences arc most apparent, and 
there arc very few signs of the systematic 
repetition of subjects in connection with well- 
marked distribution of keys, which in later 
times became indispensable. 

Similar features and qualities are shown in 
the set of seven sonatas for clavier by Johann 
Kuhnau, called 4 Frische Clavier Fruchtc ’, 
of a little later date; but there arc also in 
some parts indications of an awakening sense 
of the relation and balance of keys. The 
grouping of the movements is similar to those 
of Biber, though not identical; thus the first 
three have five movements or divisions, and 
the remainder four. 

In a considerable proportion of the move¬ 
ments the most noticeable method of treat¬ 
ment is to alternate two characteristic groups 
of figures or subjects almost throughout, in 
different positions of the scale and at irregular 
intervals of time. This is illustrated in the 
first movement of the Sonata No. 2, in the 
first of No. 1 and in the third of No. 5. The 
subjects in the last of these arc as follows : 



The point most worth notice is that the 
device lies half-way between fugue and true 
sonata form. The alternation is like the re¬ 
currence of subject and counter-subject in the 
former, wandering hazily in and out, and for¬ 
wards and backwards, between nearly allied 
keys, as w’ould be the case in a fugue. But the 
subjects arc not presented in single parts or 
fugally answered. They enter and re-enter for 
the most part as concrete lumps of harmony, 
the harmonic accompaniment of the melody 
being taken as part of the idea; and this is 
essentially a quality of sonata form. 

In the second Kuhnau Sonata there arc 
two arias, as they arc called. The first is a 
little complete piece of sixteen bars, divided 
exactly into halves by a double bar, each 
repeated. The first half begins in F and ends 
in C, the second half goes as far as D minor 
and back, to conclude in F again. The sub¬ 
ject-matter is irregularly distributed in the 
parts and docs not make any pretence of 
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coinciding with the tonal divisions. The 
second aria is on a different plan: it is one 
of the extremely rare examples in this early 
period of clear coincidence between subject 
and key. Its form is that often perversely 
misnamed “ song form ”, which will in this 
place be called “ primary form ” to avoid 
circumlocution and waste of space. It con¬ 
sists of twenty bars in D minor representing 
one distinct idea, complete with close; then 
sixteen bars devoted to a different subject, 
beginning in Bb and passing back ultimately 
to D minor, recapitulating the whole of the 
first twenty bars in that key and emphasizing 
the close by repeating the last four bars. 

Corelli’s Style. —Corelli published sixty 
sonatas of different kinds, which are divisible 
into distinct groups in accordance with pur¬ 
pose or construction. The first main division 
is that suggested by their titles. There arc 24 
“ Sonate da chicsa ” for strings, lute and 
organ, 24 44 Sonate da camera ” for the same 
instruments, and 12 solos or sonatas for violin 
and continuo. In these the first and simplest 
matter for observation is the distribution of 
the movements. The average, in church and 
chamber sonatas alike, is strongly in favour of 
four, beginning with a slow movement and 
alternating the rest. There is also a balance 
in the alternation of character between the 
movements. The first is commonly in 4-4 
time, of dignified and solid character. The 
second movement in the church sonata is 
freely fugal, in fact the exact type above de¬ 
scribed as a canzone. In the chamber sonatas 
the character of the second movement is 
rather more variable; in some it is an alle- 
mande, which, being dignified and solid, is a 
fair counterpart to the canzone in the other 
sonatas: sometimes it is a courantc, which is 
of lighter character. The third movement is 
the only one which is ever in a different key 
from the first and last. The most common 
time is 3-2. The extent of the movement is 
always limited, and the style, though simply 
contrapuntal in fact, seems to be ordered 
with a view to obtain smooth harmonious 
full-chord effects, as a contrast to the vigour 
of the preceding fugal movement. There is 
generally a certain amount of imitation be¬ 
tween the parts, irregularly disposed, but 
almost always avoiding the sounding of a 
single part alone. In the chamber sonatas 
the third movement is frequently a sarabande, 
though by no means always; for the same 
kind of slow movement as that in the church 
sonatas is sometimes adopted, as in the third 
sonata of Op. 2, as good an example of that 
class as could be taken. The last movement 
is almost invariably of a lively character in 
church and chamber sonatas alike. In the 
latter jigs and gavottes predominate. The 
last movements in the church sonatas are of a 


similar vivacity and sprightliness, and some¬ 
times hardly distinguishable from dance tunes, 
except by the absence of the defining name, 
the double bar in the middle and the repeats 
which arc almost inevitable in the dance 
movements. This general scheme is occasion¬ 
ally varied without material difference of 
principle by the interpolation of an extra 
quick movement, as in the first six sonatas of 
Op. 5, in which it is a sort of show movement 
for the violin in a moto continuo style, added 
before or after the central slow movement. 
In a few cases the number is reduced to three 
by dropping the slow prelude, and in a few 
others the order cannot be systematized. 

In many movements which are not fugal 
the opening bars are immediately repeated 
in another position in the scale, simply and 
without periphrasis, as if to give the listener 
assurance of an idea of balance at the very 
outset. That Corelli did this consciously is 
obvious from his having employed the device 
in at least fourteen sonatas; and Tartini and 
other composers of the same school followed 
his lead. This device is not, however, cither 
so conspicuous or so common as that of repeat¬ 
ing the concluding passage of the first half at 
the end of the whole, or of the concluding 
passages of one half or both consecutively. 
This was not restricted to Corelli, but is found 
in the works of most composers from his time 
to Scarlatti, J. S. Bach and his sons; and it is 
no extravagant hypothesis that its gradual 
extension was the direct origin of the character¬ 
istic second section and second subject of 
modern sonata movements. 

The corrente in Sonata 5 of Op. 4 is nearly 
a miniature of modern binary form. The well- 
known Giga in A in the fifth Sonata of Op. 

5 has balance of key in the first half of the 
movement, modulation and something like 
consistency to subject-matter at the beginning 
of the second half, and due recapitulation of 
principal subject-matter at the end. The last 
movement of the eighth Sonata of Op. 3 
is within reasonable distance of rondo form, 
though this form is generally conspicuous for 
its absence in early sonatas. Of the simple 
primary form, consisting of corresponding 
beginning and end, and contrast of some sort 
in the middle, there is singularly little. 1W* 
clearest example is probably the Tempo ai 
gavotta which concludes the ninth Sonata o 
'Op. 5. Corelli also supplies suggestions o the 
earliest types of sonata form in which both 
the beginnings and endings of each hall 01 
the movement correspond; as this becam 
an accepted principle of structure with later 
composers, it will have to be considered more 
fully in relation to their works. 

Of devices of form which belong to the great 
polyphonic tribe Corelli uses many, but with 
more musical feeling than learning. His luguc 
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arc not remarkable as fugues, and he uses 
contrapuntal imitation rather as a subordinate 
means of carrying on the interest. He makes 
good use of the chaconne form, which was a 
great favourite with the Baroque composers, 
and also uses the kindred device of carrying 
the repetition of a short figure through the 
greater part of a movement in different phases 
and positions of the scale. Corelli s position 
as a composer is inseparably bound up with 
his position as one of the most noted masters 
of his instrument. The impression he made 
in all parts of the musical world was strong, 
and his influence on many of his most dis¬ 
tinguished successors was powerful. 

The Violin Schools.— Corelli brought to 
a climax a school of violin music already 
highly cultivated in Italy (Legrenzi, the older 
Vitali, Mattcis), England (William Young, 
John Jenkins), Germany (Baltzar), Bohemia 
(Biber) and elsewhere, whose principles of 
construction he inherited. Purcell's first set 
of trio sonatas (1683) is exactly contemporary 
with Corelli’s; avowedly Italianate yet un¬ 
mistakably Purcellian, they are musically of 
quite equal merit. Not only violinist-com¬ 
posers such as Tartini, Vivaldi, Locatclli, 
Nardini, Vcracini, Lcclair and Rust, but men 
who were not especially attached to the 
violin, such as Albinoni and Purcell, and later 
Bach, Handel and Porpora, equally adopted 
the type. Albinoni wrote several sonatas ; in 
many for violin ami figured bass he follows 
not only the same general outlines, but even 
the style of Corelli. I le adopts the four-move¬ 
ment plan, with a decided (anyone in the 
second place, a slow movement first and third, 
and a quick movement to end with, such as in 
one case a toirenle. 

The domain of the sonata was for a long 
while almost monopolized by violinists and 
writers for the violin. Some of these, such as 
Gcminiani and Locatclli, were actually 
Corelli’s pupils. They clearly followed him 
both in style and in structural outlines, but 
they also began to extend and build upon 
them with remarkable speed. The second 
movement continued for long the most station¬ 
ary and conventional, maintaining the tangone 
type in a loose fugal manner, by the side of 
remarkable changes in the other movements. 
Of these the first began to grow into larger 
dimensions and clearer proportions even in 
Corelli’s own later works, attaining to the 
dignity of double bars and repeats. An ex¬ 
ample is the admirable larghello ajfettuoso with 
which Tartini’s celebrated ’ Trillo del Diavolo ’ 
begins. No one who has heard it could fail to 
be struck with the force of the simple device 
above described of making the ends of each 
half correspond, for the passage is thus made 
to stand out more characteristically from all 
the rest. A similar and very good example is 


the introductory largo of the Sonata in G minor 
for violin and figured bass by Locatelli. The 
subject-matter in both examples is exceedingly 
well handled, so that a sense of perfect con¬ 
sistency is maintained without concrete repeti¬ 
tion of subjects except, as already noticed, the 
closing bars of each half, which in Locatelli's 
sonata arc rendered less obvious through the 
addition of a short coda starting from an 
effective interrupted cadence. 

The most important matter in the history 
of the sonata at this period is the rapidity with 
which advance was made towards the realiza¬ 
tion of harmonic and tonal principles of 
structure; in other words the perception of 
the effect and significance of relations between 
chords and distinct keys, and the consequent 
appearance of regularity in the distribution of 
both and increased freedom of modulation. 
Even Corelli’s own pupils show consistent 
form of the sonata kind with remarkable 
clearness. The last movement of a Sonata in 
C minor by Gcminiani has a clear and em¬ 
phatic subject to start with, modulation to the 
relative major, E>, and special features to 
characterize the second section, and conclusion 
of the first half in that key, with repeat after the 
supposed orthodox manner. The second half 
»*cgins with a long section corresponding to 
the development section of a classical sonata 
movement and concludes with recapitulation 
of the first subject and chief features of the 
second section in C minor, this latter part 
admitting a certain amount of discursiveness, 
which is characteristic of most of the early 
experiments in this form. Similar to this is 
the last movement of Locatelli’s Sonata in G 
minor, the last movement of Vcracini’s Sonata 
in E minor, published in Vienna in 1714, the 
last movements of Tartini's Sonatas in E 
minor and D minor, and not a few others. 

It is curious that most of the early examples 
of first-movement form” arc last movements. 
Most of these, however, in the early times, arc 
distinguished by a peculiarity which is of 
some importance. The simple means of pro¬ 
ducing the effect of structural balance by 
making the beginning and ending of each half 
of a movement correspond is not so conspicu¬ 
ously common in its entirety as the correspond¬ 
ence of endings or repetition of cadence bars 
only; but it is nevertheless found tolerably 
often, and that in times before the virtue of a 
balance of keys in the first half of the move¬ 
ment had been decisively realized. When, 
however, this point was gained, it is clear that 
such a process would give, on as minute a 
scale as possible, the very next thing to com¬ 
plete binary form. It only needed to expand 
the opening passage into a first subject and the 
figures of the cadence into a second subject to 
attain that type which became almost universal 
in sonatas till Havdn's time and survived even 
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later in some second-rate composers like 
Reichardt. The movements which are de¬ 
scribed as binary must therefore be divided 
into two distinct classes: that in which the 
first subject reappears in the complementary 
key at the beginning of the second half, which 
is the almost universal type of earlier times; 
and that in which it appears in the latter part 
of the movement, after the working-out por¬ 
tion, which is the later type. The experiments 
in Corelli and Tartini, and others who are 
close to these types, are endless. Sometimes 
there arc varieties near to the later form; 
sometimes there is an inverted order repro¬ 
ducing the second portion of the movement 
first. Here and there the first subject makes 
its appearance at both points, but then there 
may be no balance of keys in the first half, 
and so forth. The variety is extraordinary, 
and it is most interesting to watch the manner 
in which some types by degrees preponderate, 
sometimes by combining with one another, 
sometimes by gradual transformation, some 
nearer and more decisively like the types 
which were generally adopted in the subse¬ 
quent period. The later type was not decisively 
fixed on at any particular point, for many 
early composers touched it once or twice at 
the same period that they were writing move¬ 
ments in other forms. 

The four-movement type of violin sonata 
was not invariably adopted, though it pre¬ 
ponderates so conspicuously. There is a set 
of twelve sonatas by Locatclli, for instance, 
which arc nearly all on an original three- 
movement plan, concluding with an " aria ” 
and variations on a ground-bass. Some of 
Tartini's arc also in three movements, as arc 
a set of six by Nardini which, however, always 
begin with a slow movement and therefore, 
though almost of the same date, do not really 
approach the distribution commonly adopted 
by Haydn for clavier sonatas. In fact the old 
violin sonata is in many respects a distinct 
genus, which maintained its individuality 
alongside the gradually stereotyped clavier 
sonata, and only ceased when that type 
obtained possession of the field and the violin 
was reintroduced, at first as it were furtively, 
as an accompaniment to the pianoforte. The 
general characteristics of this school of writers 
for the violin were nobility of style and richness 
of feeling, an astonishing mastery of the instru¬ 
ment and a rapidly growing practice of dealing 
with structure in terms of subject, key, modu¬ 
lation and development. 

Bach.—T he crown of the edifice arc the 
sonatas of J. S. Bach. Of sonatas in general 
he appears not to have held to any decisive 
opinion. He wrote many for various instru¬ 
ments and for various combinations of instru¬ 
ments ; but in most of their outlines they arc 
not decisively distinct from suites. In some 


cases the works are described as “ sonatas or 
suites ” and in at least one case the introduc¬ 
tion to a church cantata is called a “sonata”. 
Some instrumental works which are called 
sonatas only might quite as well be called 
suites, since they consist of a prelude and a 
set of dance tunes. Others are heterogeneous. 
In the group of six for violin and clavier he 
follows almost invariably the main outlines 
which are characteristic of the Italian school 
descended from Corelli, and all but one are 
on the four-movement plan, having slow 
movements first and third, quick movements 
second and fourth. The sixth Sonata alone 
differs from the rest by having an additional 
quick movement at the beginning. The 
second movements keep decisively the formal 
lineaments of the ancient type of free fugue. 
The texture differs, however. The length of 
the phrases is greatly extended and the sym¬ 
metry with which they arc exchanged between 
the three parts continuously sustained is un¬ 
usual in Baroque works for solo melodic in¬ 
strument and keyboard. Even the first, 
third and fifth sonatas in the other set of six, 
for violin alone, conform accurately to the old 
four-movement plan, including the fugue in 
the second place, the remaining three being 
on the general lines of the suite. In most of the 
sonatas for violin and clavier the slow move¬ 
ment strikes a point of rich and complex 
emotional expression. 

Bach’s favourite way of formulating a move¬ 
ment of this sort was to develop the keyboard 
part consistently on a concise and strongly 
marked figure, which by repetition in different 
conditions formed a bond of connection 
throughout the whole; and on this he built a 
passionate kind of recitative, a free and un¬ 
constrained outpouring of the deepest and 
noblest instrumental song. This was a sort of 
apotheosis of that form of rhapsody which has 
been noticed in the early sonatas, such as 
Bibcr’s and Kuhnau’s, and was occasionally 
employed by the Italians. The six sonatas 
present diversities of types, all of the loftiest 
order, some of them combining together 
with unfailing expressiveness perfect specimens 
of old forms of contrapuntal ingenuity. Of 
this the second movement of the second 
Sonata is a perfect example. It appears to be 
a pathetic colloquy between the violin and 
the treble of the clavier part, to which the 
bass keeps up the slow constant motion of 
staccato semiquavers; the colloquy at the 
same time is in strict canon throughout, a 
specimen of expressive treatment of that time- 
honoured form that is almost unrivalled. 

In all these movements the kinship is rather 
with the contrapuntal writers of the past than 
with the types of Beethoven’s adoption. Bach 
did occasionally make use of binary form, 
though not in these sonatas. But he more 
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commonly adopted, and combined with more 
or less fugal treatment, an expansion of simple 
primary form to attain structural effect. Thus, 
in the second movements of the first and second 
sonatas, in the last of the third and sixth, and 
the first of the sixth, he marks first a long 
complete section in his principal key, then 
takes his way into modulations and develop¬ 
ment, and discussion of themes and various 
kinds of contrapuntal enjoyment, to conclude 
with a simple complete recapitulation of the 
first section in the principal key. He thus 
stands singularly aside from the direct line 
of the development of the sonata as far as 
the structural elements arc concerned. 'I he 
violin sonata continued to make its appear¬ 
ance here and there, but in the course of a 
generation it was entirely supplanted by the 
distinct type of clavier sonata. 

The Clavier Sonata.—A n immense num¬ 
ber of sonatas or studies for the harpsichord 
were written by Domenico Scarlatti, Bach’s 
exact contemporary. Each of a set of thirty 
• Eserci/ii per graviccmbalo * is separately 
entitled ‘ Sonata ’; but whatever they are 
called, they do not correspond in appearance 
to any form commonly supposed to be essential 
to the sonata. Neither can they be taken as 
pure-bred members of the fugal family or 
trace their origins to the suite. They are, in 
fact, in a fair proportion of cases, an attempt 
to deal with direct ideas in a modern sense, 
without appealing to the glamour of conscious 
association, the dignity of science or the 
familiarity of established dance rhythms. The 
connection with what goes before and with 
what conics after is alike obscure, because of 
the daring originality with which he works 
upon his materials; but it is not the less 
inevitably present, as an outline of his struc¬ 
tural principles will show. 

Scarlatti's utterance is at its best sharp and 
incisive; the form ir. which he loves to express 
himself is epigrammatic, and some of his most 
effective sonatas arc like strings of short propo¬ 
sitions bound together by an indefinable sense 
of consistency and consequence, rather than 
by actual development. These ideas arc 
commonly brought home to the hearer by 
repeating them consecutively as they stand, 
often several times over. When the time 
came round to refer to them again, the force 
of the connection was more easily grasped. 
The feeling that he did this with his eyes open 
is strengthened by the fact that even in the 
grouping of the reiterations there is commonly 
a perceptible method. For instance, it can 
hardly be by accident that at a certain point 
of the movement, after several simple repeti¬ 
tions, he should frequently resort to the com¬ 
plication of repeating several small groups 
within the repetition of large ones. The 
following example is a happy illustration of 


his style, and of his way of elaborating such 


repetitions: 



It must not be supposed that Scarlatti makes 
a law of this procedure, but the remarkably 
frequent occurrence of so curious a device is 
certainly suggestive of conscious purpose in 
structural treatment. 1 The result of the 
device is that the movements often appear to 
be crowded with ideas. Commonly the 
features of the opening bars, which in later 
times would be held of almost supreme im¬ 
portance, serve for very little except to 
determine the character of the movement and 
do not make their appearance again. (They 
are often imitative entries, as in a fugue, 
followed by non-fugal sequels, a convention 

1 11 is only fair to point out the recognized custom 
of repeatinc phraces on the harpsichord with a change 
of registration, which may account in some measure for 
the habit here referred to. 
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carried over from the old canzone and ricercare.) 
On the other hand he carries out the practice 
before referred to, of making the latter part of 
each half of the movement correspond with 
perfect success, for he almost invariably adopts 
the key distribution of binary form in its main 
outlines; and though it would not be accurate 
to speak of such a thing as a “second subject ” 
in his sonatas, the impression produced by his 
distribution of repetition and the clearness of 
his ideas is sufficient, in his best movements, to 
give a general structural effect very similar to 
complete binary’ form on a small scale. In 
many respects his structure and treatment are 
altogether in the direction of modem ways 
and alien to fugal principles. That vital 
principle of the fugue — the persistence of one 
idea and the interweaving of it into every part 
of the structure — appears completely alien 
to Scarlatti’s disposition. He very rarely 
wrote a fugue, and when he did, if it was 
successful that was less because it was a good 
fugue than because it was good Scarlatti. He 
generally treats his ideas as concrete lumps 
and disposes them in distinct portions of the 
movement, which is essentially an unfugal 
proceeding. He is not a little “ bohemian ” 
and seems positively to revel in curious effects 
of consecutive fifths and consecutive octaves. 
The characteristic daring of which such things 
arc the most superficial manifestations, joined 
with the clearness of his foresight, made him 
of closer kinship to Beethoven and Weber, and 
even Brahms, than to the typical contra¬ 
puntists of his day. 

The contemporary writers for clavier of 
second rank showed a tendency to drop the 
introductory slow movement characteristic 
of the violin sonata and by that means to draw 
nearer to the type of later clavier or pianoforte 
sonatas. Thus a Sonata of Wagenseil’s in F 
major presents almost exactly the general 
outlines to be met with in Haydn’s works — 
an allegro assai in binary form of the old type, 
a short andantino grazioso and a tempo di mi- 
nuetto. A Sonata by Hassc in D minor has 
a similar arrangement of three movements 
ending with a jig. There is also an allegro by 
Hassc in Bt» major, republished in Paucr’s 
‘ Altc Meister ’, w hich deserves consideration 
for the light it throws on a matter which is 
sometimes said to be a crucial distinction 
between the early attempts at form and the 
perfect achievement. In many of the early 
examples of sonata form the second section 
of the first part is characterized by groups of 
figures which arc quite definite enough for all 
reasonable purposes, but do not come up to 
the ideas commonly entertained of the nature 
of a subject; and on this ground the settle¬ 
ment of sonata form was deferred some fifty 
years. Hasse was not a daring originator, 
neither was he likely to strike upon a crucial 


test of perfection, yet in this movement he sets 
out with a distinct and complete subject in 
Bb major of a robust Handclian character: 



and after the usual extension proceeds to 
F major and announces by definite emphasis 
on the dominant the well-contrasted second 
subject: 



The movement as a whole is in the binary 
ype of the earlier kind. 

The period now approaching is character- 
zed by variety in the distribution of the moyc- 
nents, but increasing regularity and definition 
n their internal structure. Some writers 
ollow the four-movement type of violin 
onata in writing for the clavier; some strike 
jpon the grouping of three movements; a 
?ood many fall back upon two. A sonata by 
3 aluppi in D major illustrates the first o 
hose and throws light upon the transitions 
process. The first movement is a beautiful 
idagio of the arioso type, with the endings ot 
rach half corresponding, after the manner 
raced from Corelli; the second is an allegro, 
lot of the fugal or canzone order, but clear 
jinary of the older kind. A violin sonata by 
Locatelli, of probably earlier date, has an 
r Uemnnde of excellent form in this position, 
>ut this is not sufficiently definite in t e 
nfcrence it affords to throw much light on 
my transition or assimilation of violin sona 
orm to clavier sonata form. Galuppi s adop- 
ion of a movement of clear sonata qualities 
n this place supplies exactly the link that was 
leeded; the fugal or canzone type of men* 
nent being so supplanted, nothing iurtner 
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was necessary but expansion and the omission 
of the introductory adagio to arrive at the 
principle of distribution adopted at the height 
of formal evolution. Galuppi's third move¬ 
ment is in a solid march style, and the last is 
a jig. All of them are harmonically con¬ 
structed, and the whole work is solid and of 
sterling musical worth. 

T. A. Arne was born only four years after 
Galuppi and was amenable to the same 
general influences. The structure of his 
sonatas emphasizes the fact mentioned above 
that, though the order of movements was 
passing through a phase of variety, their 
internal structure was growing more and more 
distinct and uniform. His first Sonata, in 
F major, has two movements, andante and 
allegro , both of which follow harmonically the 
lines of binary form. The second, in E minor, 
has three movements, andante, adagio, alle- 
grissimo. The first and last arc on the binary 
lines, the middle one in simple primary form. 
The third Sonata consists of a long introduc¬ 
tion of arpeggios, elaborated in a manner 
characteristic of the time, an allegro which has 
only one subject but is on the binary lines, and 
a minuet with two variations. The fourth 
Sonata is in some respects the most interesting. 
It consists of an andante, sicihano, fuga and 
allegro. The first is of continuous character 
but nevertheless in binary form, without the 
strong emphasis on the points of division 
between the sections. It deserves notice for 
its expressiveness and clearness of thought. 
The second movement is very short, but pretty 
and expressive, of a character similar to 
examples of Handel’s tenderer moods. The 
last movement is particularly to be noticed, 
not only for being decisively in binary form, 
but for the ingenuity with which that form is 
manipulated. The first section is represented 
by the main subject in the treble, the second 
(which is clearly marked in the dominant key) 
has the same subject in the bass, a device 
adopted also more elaborately by Wilhelm 
Fricdcmann Bach. The second half begins 
with consistent development and modulation, 
and the recapitulation is happily managed 
by making the main subject represent both 
sections at once in a short passage of canon. 

Wilhelm Fricdcmann Bach, the eldest son of 
Johann Sebastian, was born in the same year 
as Arne. Two of his sonatas exist, which are 
of different type and probably represent 
different periods of his career. The first, in 
D major, is probably the most remarkable 
example before Beethoven of original in¬ 
genuity in manipulating sonata form under 
the influence of fugal associations and by 
means of contrapuntal devices. The move¬ 
ments arc three : un poco allegro, adagio, liiace. 
The first and last arc experiments in binary 
form. The first half in each represents the 


balance of expository sections in tonic and 
complementary keys. The main subject of 
the first reappears in the bass in the second 
section, with a new phase of the original 
accompaniment in the upper parts. The 
development portion is in its usual place, but 
the recapitulation is tonally reversed. The 
first subject and section is given in a relative 
key to balance the complementary key of the 
second section, and the second section is given 
in the original key or tonic of the movement; 
so that instead of repeating one section and 
transposing the other in recapitulation, they 
arc both transposed analogously. In each of 
the three movements the ends of the halves 
correspond, and not only this but the graceful 
little figure appended to the cadence is the 
same in all the movements, establishing thereby 
a very delicate but sensible connection between 
them. This figure is as follows: 



The formal pauses on familiar points of 
harmony characteristic of later times arc con¬ 
spicuously few, the main divisions being 
generally marked by more subtle means. The 
second Sonata, in C major, has quite a different 
ap|K*arance. It is also in three movements — 
allegro, grave and vivace. 'Flic first is a masterly, 
clear and concise example of binary form of 
the type which is more familiar in the works 
of Haydn and Mozart. The second is an 
unimportant intermezzo leading directly into 
the finale, which is also in binary' form of the 
composite type. The treatment is the very 
reverse of the previous sonata. It is not contra¬ 
puntal, nor fugal. 

Wilhelm Fricdemann’s brother, Carl Philipp 
Emanuel, his junior by less than four years, 
was the member of the younger family who 
attained the highest reputation as a representa¬ 
tive composer of instrumental music and a 
writer on that subject. His celebrity is more 
particularly based on the development of 
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sonata form, of which he is often spoken of as 
the inventor. But in fact he is neither the 
inventor nor the establishcr of sonata form. 
It was understood before his day, both in 
details and in general distribution of move¬ 
ments. One type obtained the reputation of 
supreme fitness later, but it was not nearly 
always adopted by Haydn, nor invariably by 
Mozart, and was consistently departed from 
by Beethoven; and C. P. E. Bach did not 
restrict himself to it, yet his predecessors used 
it often. 11 is evident, therefore, that his claims 
to a foremost place rest upon other grounds. 
Most prominent among these is his compre¬ 
hension and employment of the art of playing 
and expressing things on the clavier. He 
understood it, not in a new sense, but in one 
which was nearer to public comprehension 
than the treatment of his father. He grasped 
the phase at which it had arrived, by constant 
development in all quarters; he added a 
little of his own and, having a clear and ready- 
working brain, he brought it home to the 
musical public in a way they had not felt 
before. His influence was paramount to give 
a decided direction to clavier playing, and 
it is possible that the style of which he was 
the foster-father passed on continuously to 
the masterly treatment of the pianoforte by 
dementi and Dussck and through them to 
the achievements of Beethoven. 

In respect of structure most of C. P. E. 
Bach's important sonatas arc in three move¬ 
ments, of which the first and last arc quick 
and the middle one slow; and this is a point 
by no means insignificant in the history of the 
sonata, as it represents a definite and character¬ 
istic balance between the principal divisions, 
in respect of style and expression as well as in 
the external trails of form. Many of these arc 
in clear binary form, like those of his elder 
brother and his admirable predecessor, yet 
to be noted, Domenico Paradisi. He adopts 
sometimes the old type, dividing the recapitu¬ 
lation in the second half of the movement, 
sometimes the later and sometimes a composite 
type. For the most part he is content with the 
opportunities for variety this form supplies 
and casts a greater proportion of movements 
in it than most other composers, even to the 
extent of having all movements in a work in 
different phases of the same form, which in 
later times was rare. On the other hand, he 
occasionally experiments in structures as 
original as could well be devised. There is 
a Sonata in F minor which has three main 
divisions corresponding to movements. The 
first, an allegro, approaches vaguely to binary 
form ; the second, an adagio, is in rough out¬ 
line like simple primary form, concluding 
with a barless cadenza; the last is a fantasy 
of the most elaborate and adventurous de¬ 
scription, full of experiments in modulation, 


enharmonic and otherwise, changes of time, 
abrupt surprises and long passages entirely 
divested of bar-lines. There is no definite 
subject and no analysable method in the dis¬ 
tribution of keys. It is more like a rhapsodical 
improvisation than the product of concentrated 
purpose, such as is generally expected in a 
sonata movement. Such a procedure was, 
however, not unfamiliar in those days, and 
superb examples in the same spirit were pro¬ 
vided by Johann Sebastian Bach, such as the 
* Fantasia cromatica ’ and parts of some of the 
toccatas. Johann Ernst Bach also left some¬ 
thing more after the manner of the present 
instance as the prelude to a fugue. C. P. E. 
Bach’s position is particularly emphasized as 
that of the most prominent composer of 
sonatas of his time, who clearly shows the 
tendency of the new counter-current away 
from the vigour and honest comprehensiveness 
of the great school of which his father was the 
last and greatest representative, towards the 
elegance, polite case and artificiality which 
became the almost indispensable conditions 
of the art in the latter part of the 18th century. 
In general his building up of movements is 
full of expressive detail, and he docs not spare 
himself trouble in enriching his work with 
such things as ingenuity, genuine musical 
perception and vivacity of thought can suggest. 
He occasionally reaches a point of tenderness 
and poetic sensibility which is not unworthy of 
his descent, but there is also sometimes an 
uncomfortable premonition in his slow move¬ 
ments of the posturing and posing which were 
soon to be almost inevitable in well-bred 
adagios. The spirit is indeed not greatly deep 
and earnest, but in outward things the attain¬ 
ment of a rare degree of point and emphasis, 
and of clearness and certainty in construction 
without emptiness, sufficed to give G. P. E. 
Bach a foremost place among the craftsmen of 
the art. 

Domenico Paradisi was Emanuel Bach’s 
senior by a few years. His sonatas consist 
uniformly of two movements only. Of these 
the first movements are almost invariably in 
binary form. The two-movement form of 
clavier sonata, of which Paradisi’s arc probably 
the best examples, seems to have been com¬ 
monly adopted by a number of composers of 
second and lower rank, from his time till far 
on in the 18th century. Those of Durante 
have been already mentioned. All the set ol 
eight by Domenico Alberti arc also in this 
form, and so arc many by such forgotten con¬ 
tributors as Rocser, Rollc, G. Benda, Rutmi 
and Barthclcmon, and some by the once 
popular Schobcrt. 

Haydn’s Contribution.— Joseph llayon 
raised upon the increasingly familiar structura 
basis not only some fresh and notable work o 
the accepted sonata character, but the grea 
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and enduring nionumeni of his symphonies 
and quartets. With him it is rather sonata 
form which is important than the works which 
fall under the conventional acceptation of the 
name. At all times his natural bent is in 
favour of simplification, as against the old 
contrapuntal modes of expression. His easy 
good-humour speaks best in simple but often 
ingeniously balanced tunes and subjects, and 
it is but rare that he has recourse to polyphonic 
expression or to the kind of idea which calls 
for it. His use of tunes and decisively out¬ 
lined subjects is one of the most important 
points in relation to structure at this period. 
The fact that almost all the most distinguished 
composers were connected with opera estab¬ 
lishments, just at the time that the tune- 
element Ixrcamc most marked in instrumental 
works, supports the inference that the opera 
was the means through which this popular 
element ultimately passed into the great 
domain of abstract music. In preceding times 
the definition of subject by hard outlines and 
systematic conformity to a few normal succes¬ 
sions of harmony was not universal, and the 
adoption of tunes was rare. In Haydn and 
Mozart the culmination of regularity in the 
building of subjects is reached. 

The virtue of this process is that it simplifies 
the conditions of structure in the whole move¬ 
ment. When a system of centralization is 
found by which the subject is restrained 
within the limits which strictly illustrate but 
one single tonality, the feelings which this 
suggests to the hearer arc such as will Ik* satis¬ 
fied with equally simple order in all other 
parts of the complete structure. If the creative 
power is not sufficiently concentrated and 
disciplined to restrain the direction of its 
activity within comprehensible Ixmnds, the 
result can only Ik- to make perfect balance and 
proportion impossible. Thus if the first section 
of a movement is so decentralized that its 
connection with any particular key cannot 
possibly be followed by the hearer, one of the 
primary conditions of sonata form has been 
violated and the balance of parts rendered 
undistinguishable. Yet the subject or section 
may range broadly in its course and touch 
upon many alien tonalities without violating 
these conditions; but then the horizon is 
broadened so as to necessitate an equal relative 
extension in every part of the movement. In 
abstract music, balance, proportion, equality 
in the range of emotional and structural 
elements arc some of the most important con¬ 
ditions. Not that there is to be equal intensity 
all through, but the salient and subordin¬ 
ate parts must be fairly proportionate; and 
this cannot l»c tested or stated by formulas of 
science, but only by cultivated artistic instinct. 
In the latter half of the 18th century the dis¬ 
position of the musical mind was especially 


set upon obviously intelligible order and 
certainty in the structural aspect of works. 
Though not by any means the sole or supreme 
condition of excellence, it is not strange that 
the satisfaction derived from the sense of its 
achievement should cause people, in social 
circumstances which were peculiarly favour¬ 
able, to put disproportionate stress upon it, 
and that later w-riters who have not been able 
to keep pace with the inevitable change in the 
conditions of musical utterance should still 
insist on it as if it were the ultimate aim of 
art; whereas in fact its prominence in that 
epoch was a passing phase having considcrablc 
dependencc upon unique social conditions, 
and its existence in art at any time is only one 
of numberless constituent elements. 

The condition of art of that time enabled 
the greatest composers to express the utmost 
of their ideas and to satisfy their audiences 
within the limits of a very simple group of 
harmonies. This simplified the whole process 
of building their works to the utmost. Haydn 
manipulates the resources which lie within 
such limits to admiration. Hardly any com¬ 
poser so succcs>fully made uniformity out of 
compounded diversity on a small scale. He 
delights in making the separate limbs of a 
subject of different lengths, and yet, out of 
their total sum, attaining a perfect and con¬ 
vincing symmetry. The harmonic progression 
of the subjects is uniformly obedient to the 
principles of a form which is on a precon¬ 
ceived plan, and without some such device the 
monotony of well-balanced phrases must soon 
have become wearisome. With regard to the 
actual distribution of the movements, Haydn 
does not depart from that already familiar 
in the works of earlier composers. Out of 
forty sonatas, comprising works for clavier 
alone, for clavier with accompaniment and 
some adaptations, ten have only two move¬ 
ments, twenty-nine have three, and only one 
has four, this last comprising the only scher- 
;ando in the whole collection of one hundred 
and eleven movements. Nearly all the first 
movements arc in binary form; the last is 
often a rondo, more often in binary form, and 
occasionally a theme and variations. In the 
sonatas which have more than two movements 
at least twice as many retain the old adagio as 
introduce the characteristic minuet and trio; 
but as a scl-ofT several of the sonatas cither 
conclude with a dance form or a rondo or set 
of variations in tempo di mimietto. 

The actual structure of the movements pre¬ 
sents occasional peculiarities. In a few cases 
the pure old binary type, with repeat of first 
subject at the beginning of the second half, 
reappears. A considerable number arc in the 
composite form, in which the first subject 
makes two distinct reappearances in full in 
the second half, as before described. The two 
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halves of the movement arc generally but 
not invariably repeated — the first half 
almost invariably; in fact, the absence of the 
double bar in the middle of the Sonata in D 
major (No. 32 in Breitkopf & Hand's edition) 
appears to be the only exception. The dis¬ 
tribution of subjects in balancing keys appears 
to be absolutely without exception, as tonic 
and dominant, or tonic minor and relative 
major. Each movement has usually two 
distinct subjects, but occasionally, as is observ¬ 
able in Haydn’s predecessors, the second is not 
strongly marked. In a few cases the same 
subject serves for both sections. There are a 
few examples of his anticipating Beethoven's 
practice of introducing clear accessory subjects 
to carry on the sections. Haydn illustrates 
forcibly the usefulness of defining the main 
division of the movement, not only by empha¬ 
sizing the harmonic formula of the cadence, 
but by appending to it a characteristic phrase 
or figure, the position of which, immediately 
before the full slop, renders it particularly 
easy to recognize. The purpose and fitness 
of this has already been discussed. Haydn’s 
cadence-figures arc generally peculiarly attract¬ 
ive and seem to be made so of set purpose. 

As a rule the outlines of his binary move¬ 
ments arc more persistently regular than those 
of his rondos. I laydn was the first composer of 
mark to adopt the rondo with frequency in 
sonatas. It had long existed in isolation and 
in suites, and examples there are in plenty by 
Couperin and other early Frenchmen, who 
were much given to it; and also by various 
members of the Bach family, including the 
great Johann Sebastian. But hundreds of 
sonatas, from the highest to the lowest grade, 
may be taken at random with a fair proba¬ 
bility of not showing a single example. The 
influence of the opera may probably be here 
traced again, in the set tunes and dance types 
as significantly as in the general structure. 
However, though Haydn’s kind of rondo is 
peculiarly familiar and characteristic, he does 
not make use of the form in his sonatas nearly 
so often as later composers do. The propor¬ 
tion in comparison with Mozart is almost as 
one to two. The value and appropriateness 
of this form is a matter of opinion. The 
greatest masters have used it frequently, and 
Beethoven with the profoundcst effect. The 
practice of some other composers may be 
fairly described as obtrusively obvious, and 
the rondo lends itself with greater readiness 
than any other plan of its scope to frivolity 
and commonplace. Haydn’s subjects are 
often singularly slight, but his development of 
the form is almost always ingenious. Thus he 
varies his disposition of the episodes, so that 
sometimes the main subject and a single 
episodic subject alternate in different circum¬ 
stances throughout; at other times they are 


disposed so as to resemble the recapitulation 
in binary form. In the returns of the main 
theme he always exercises some consideration. 
In hardly any case does he simply repeat the 
theme throughout as it stands; commonly 
each reappearance is a fresh variation. 
Occasionally the middle repeats are variations 
and the first and last statements simple and 
identical; and sometimes variations of theme 
and episode alternate. In all such points his 
readiness and energy are apparent and make 
his treatment of the form a model in its 
particular line. 

Haydn’s distribution of the keys of the 
movements is simple. In some of the earlier 
sonatas all three are in the same key or major 
and minor of the same tonic. In more mature 
examples he adopts the familiar antithesis of 
subdominant, which in later works preponder¬ 
ates so strongly. In one case he adopts a very 
unusual antithesis. This is in the largest and 
most elaborate of all the sonatas, of which the 
first and last movements are in Eb major and 
the middle movement in E major. 

One point requires notice in connection 
with Haydn’s violin sonatas: they arc the 
very reverse of those of the great school of 
half a century earlier ; for whereas with them 
the violin part was everything, with him it 
was next to nothing. Except in obviously 
late sonatas it does little more than timidly 
accompany the clavier. It was in this manner 
that the violin, having departed grandly by 
the front door in the old style, crept back 
again into modern instrumental music by 
the back. But small as such beginnings were, 
Haydn’s later and fuller examples arc the 
ostensible starting-point of a class of music 
which in the 19th century extended the domain 
of the solo sonata by enlarging its effective 
scope and obtaining a new province for experi¬ 
ment in the combination of other instruments 
with the pianoforte upon equal terms, and 
with equal respect to their several idiosyn¬ 
crasies. 

John Christian Bach, the youngest son of the 
great master, was Haydn's junior by three 
years. In his day he was considered an 
important composer for the clavier, and his 
style is held to have had some influence upon 
Mozart. A Sonata of his, in Bp major, Op. 

17, is fluent and easily written, but not particu¬ 
larly interesting, and thoroughly in the style 
of the latter part of the 18th century. It 
consists of three movements, all in binary 
form of the older type. Another Sonata, in 
C minor, is, for its date, in very singular form, 
beginning with a slow movement, having a 
fugue in the middle and ending with a tempo 
di gaivtta. Its style is not strikingly massive, 
but there are many traits in it which show 
that his parentage was not entirely without 
influence. The fugue, though ably written, 
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has too much of the hybrid effect common 
in such works, after the harmonic structural 
ideas had laid strong hold of men’s minds, 
to be worthy of comparison with the genuine 
achievements of his father. The style of the 
work is broad, however, and some ideas and 
turns of expression may not unreasonably be 
taken to justify the influence attributed to 
him. 

Comparison of Haydn and Mozart. —The 
difference of age between Haydn and Mozart 
was twenty-four years, but in this interval 
there was less change in the form of the sonata 
than may be expected. Mozart was gifted 
with an extraordinary and hitherto unsur¬ 
passed instinct for formal perfection, and his 
highest achievements lie not more in the tunes 
which have so captivated the world than in 
the perfect symmetry of his best works. Like 
Haydn’s, his ideas arc naturally restricted 
within limits which simplify the development 
of the form that follows from them. They 
move in such perfect obedience to the limits 
and outlines of the harmonic progressions 
which most certainly characterize the key 
that the structural system becomes architect¬ 
urally patent and recognizable to all listeners 
with any understanding. Out of thirty-six of 
his best-known sonatas, twenty-nine arc in the 
now familiar order of three movements, and 
no less than thirty-three have the first move¬ 
ment in binary form. Thai binary form is 
moreover so regular that the same pauses, 
the same successions of harmony anti the same 
occurrences of various kinds may often be 
safely anticipated at the same point in the 
progress of the movements. He makes some 
use, often conspicuously, of the device of 
repeating short phrases consecutively, which 
has already l>een described in connection with 
Scarlatti’s work. Thus in a Sonata in D 
major for violin and pianoforte the first section 
of the first movement may be divided into 
seven distinct passages, each of which is 
severally repeated in some form or other con¬ 
secutively. There arc some peculiarities, such 
as the introduction of a new subject in the 
working-out portion instead of keeping con¬ 
sistently to development of the principal ideas 
and the filling of the episodes of a rondo with 
a variety of different ideas, severally distinct; 
but as these points arc not the precursors of 
further development, they call for little dis¬ 
cussion. It only requires to be pointed out 
that occasionally in clavier and other sonatas 
he makes experiments in novel distribution 
and entirely original manipulation of the 
structural elements of binary and other forms ; 
which is sufficient to prove not only that he 
recognized the fitness of other outlines besides 
those that he generally adopted, but that he 
was capable of adapting himself to novel 
situations, if there had been any call for effort 
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in that direction. As it happened, the circum¬ 
stances both of musical and social life enabled 
him to satisfy the highest critical taste of his 
day without the effort of finding a new point 
of departure. 

Mozart’s treatment of rondo form is different 
from and less elementary than Haydn's. 
Haydn most commonly used a very decisively 
sectional system in which every characteristic 
portion, especially the theme, was marked off 
distinct and complete. He frequently begins 
with a complete theme systematically set out 
with double bars and repeats, and a full con¬ 
clusion. He then begins something entirely 
different either in a new related key or in the 
minor of the principal key, and makes a 
complete whole of that also, and so on right 
through, alternating his main tunc with one 
or more others all equally complete. Under 
such circumstances his principle of giving 
variations at each return of the theme or 
repetition of an episode is almost indispen¬ 
sable to avoid monotony. Mozart rarely 
makes any point of this plan of adopting 
variations in his sonata rondos, because it is 
not required. He does not often cast his 
theme in such extremely distinct outlines. In 
structure it is more what an ordinary binary 
subject would be, that is complete and distinct 
in itself as an idea, without being so carried 
out as to make its connection with the rest of 
the movement a matter of secondary rather 
than intrinsic consequence. Haydn’s con¬ 
ception is perfectly just and rational, but 
Mozart's is more mature. The theme and its 
episodes are more closely interwoven, and the 
development of the whole has a more consistent 
and uniform texture. Mozart does not avoid 
varying his theme; on the contrary, he con¬ 
stantly puts in the most delicate strokes of detail 
and of graceful adornment, and sometimes 
resorts to delightfully ready development of its 
resources; but with him it is not so indispen¬ 
sable, because his conception of the form gives 
it so much more freedom and elasticity. A 
very characteristic procedure of his is, especi¬ 
ally where his rondo subjects arc lengthy, to 
abridge them where they recur, except for 
their final appearance; and the abridgments 
may themselves amount to variants. 

The central movements of Mozart's three- 
movement sonatas arc almost invariably slow 
and usually in the key of the subdominant. 
Their style is characteristic of the time; 
that is, rather artificial and full of graces 
which require to be given with a somewhat 
conscious elegance of manner, not altogether 
consonant with the spirit of later times. They 

1 These graces are of I wo Limit: (1) Those which 
survive in early pianoforie music from ihe habib of the 
harpsichord player who save bolh accent ami sustaining 
power 10 his instrument by the use of grates : (2) Those 
which imitate the vocal /iontura of the operatic singer. 
(Srr Ons-AMrxrs.) 
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rarely touch the point of feeling expected in 
modern movements of the kind, because the 
conception formed of the proper function of 
the slow movement in his time was clearly 
alien to that of the 19th century. As specimens 
of elegance and taste, however, Mozart’s 
examples probably attain the highest point 
possible in their particular genus. 

Influence of Pianoforte Technique on 
Form.— With regard to the technical matter 
of the development of the resources of the 
pianoforte, as opposed to the harpsichord for 
which composers still primarily intended their 
clavier music, Mozart’s contemporary, Muzio 
Clcmcnti, occupies a most important position. 
Clementi, in his early days, according to his 
own admission, applied himself rather to the 
development of the resources of playing than 
to the matter to be played, and attained a 
degree and a kind of mastery of which no one 
before his time had heard the like. When he 
began to apply himself more to the matter, 
this study stood him in good stead, and his 
divination of the treatment most appropriate 
to the instrument, expanded by this means in 
practical application, marks his sonatas as 
among the very first in which the genuine 
qualities of pianoforte music are shown. They 
begin to approach to that broad and almost 
orchestral style which is sometimes said to be 
characteristic of Beethoven; and the use of 
octaves and fuller combinations of sounds, as 
well as the occasional irruption of passages 
which bring into play stronger muscles than 
those of the lingers, arc all in the direction of 
modern usage. Subsequent composers (in¬ 
cluding Beethoven during much of his career) 
still regarded the pianoforte and the harpsi¬ 
chord as to a considerable degree alternative 
media; and it must be remembered that the 
light-framed, thinly strung pianoforte of c. 1800 
resembles a harpsichord in tone though not 
in expressive technique, whereas the modern 
pianoforte differs profoundly from either. 
But Clcmcnti really did lay the foundations of 
a pianistic technique. In respect of structure 
it is not necessary to consider more than that 
he commonly accepted the three-movement 
type of sonata, beginning with a movement in 
binary form, ending with a rondo and having 
a slow movement in the middle. 

One further composer who deserves con¬ 
sideration in connection with the sonata before 
Beethoven's time is Dussck, who was born ten 
years after Clcmcnti and soon after Mozart. 
Mis most noteworthy characteristics arc an 
individual though not incisive style and an 
instinct of a high order for the qualities and 
requirements of the pianoforte. There is some 
diversity in point of value between his early 
and his later sonatas. The former arc rather 
narrow in idea and structure, whereas the 
latter, such as Op. 70, in Ab major, are quite 


remarkable for freedom and elaboration of 
form and subject. Both in this Sonata and in 
Op. 77 he makes use of the hitherto almost 
unknown device of extending the effect of the 
first sections by subordinate transitions as well 
as by accessory subjects. In the first move¬ 
ment of Op. 70 there is the unusual feature of 
a happy modulation out and back again in 
the actual substance of the second subject — 
a characteristic which is common enough in 
the works of Schumann and Brahms, but was 
exceedingly rare in Dussek's time. He also 
takes thought to enliven his recapitulations by 
variation or ingeniously diversified transposi¬ 
tion of order in the ideas (as in Op. 77). His 
wTiting for the instrument is brilliant and 
sparkling, and has premonitions of several 
later masters in it. 1 The ideas are sometimes, 
even in his best w-orks, trite and vapid, but 
more often delicate and attractive. The slow 
movements have a sustained and serious 
manner, also unusual in his time and said to 
be derived from his having studied the organ 
considerably in his younger days. He stands 
historically with giants on either hand, and 
this has contributed to make him appear 
somewhat of a parenthesis in the direct course 
of sonata development. Their greatness did 
not, however, suppress his personality or ex¬ 
tinguish his individuality, which is still clear 
in his own line and has exerted some influence 
both upon the modern style of playing and 
also upon the style of musical thought of a few 
modern composers for the pianoforte to whom 
the giants did not strongly appeal. 

Beethoven and the “Idea".* — Beet¬ 
hoven introduces a new element into the pro¬ 
blem of formal construction, and one that 
complicates matters immeasurably. With his 
predecessors structural simplicity had been a 
paramount consideration and often straitened 
somewhat the freedom of the idea. It is only 
under peculiar social and intellectual condi¬ 
tions that structural qualities can be so 
emphasized. The imagination and the reason 
must both be satisfied, but before all things the 
imagination. 

The late-iOth-ccntury inclination towards 
classic simplicity and elegance was losing 
force by Beethoven’s time and found no echo 
in his individual temperament. He thus 
became the prototype of modern music and 
the first exponent of its essential qualities; and 
the sonata form being ready in its main out¬ 
lines for his use, and artistic instinct having 
achieved the most perfect spontaneity in its 


1 On this point ut Dcsstic.. 

* 1 hit section ha* been drastically cut. ™‘J*** U £ 
il was considered to fall short in value, but because 
was 100 extensive for the special purposes of a "' work 
reference and out of scale with the plan «> f "°[J 

as a vs hole. It can. of course, still be loofeduP n 
earlier editions of this Dictionary by ,"‘Ose "ho vs, h o 
read a lengthy study of Beethoven’s sonatas b> b»r 
Hubert Parry- 
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employment, he took possession of it as an 
appropriate mode of formulating some of the 
richest and most impressive of his thoughts. 
With him the idea asserted its rights. This is 
not to say that structure is ignored, but that 
the utmost expansion and liberty is admitted 
in the expression of the vital parts which can 
be made consistent with perfect balance in 
the unfolding of the whole ; and this obviously 
depends upon the composer's powers. Under 
such circumstances he can only be guided by 
the highest development of instinct, for the 
process of balance and distribution becomes 
so complicated that it is almost out of the 
reach of conscious analysis, much more of the 
dictation of science. 

Immediately before Beethoven the develop¬ 
ment of a long work tended to Ik- based upon 
antitheses of distinct tunes and concrete lumps 
of subject representing separate organisms, 
cither merely in juxtaposition or loosely con¬ 
nected by more or less significant passages. 
There were ideas indeed, but ideas limited and 
confined by the supposed necessities of the 
structure of which they formed a part. What 
Beethoven seems to have aimed at was the 
expansion of the term “ idea ” from the iso¬ 
lated subject to the complete whole; so that 
instead of the subjects being separate though 
compatible items, the whole movement, or 
even the whole work, should be the complete 
and uniform organism which represented in 
its entirety a new meaning of the word ** idea ", 
of which the subjects, in their close connection 
and inseparable affinities, were subordinate 
limbs. This principle is traceable in works 
before his time, but not on the scale to which 
he carried it, nor with his conclusive force. 

I lis early works were in conformity with the 
style and structural principles of his pre¬ 
decessors ; but he began, at least in clavier 
works, to build at once u|H>n the topmost 
stone of their edifice. His earliest mature 
sonatas (Op. 2) arc on the scale of their sym¬ 
phonies. He began with the four-movement 
plan which they had almost entirely reserved 
for the orchestra. In the second Sonata he 
already produces an example of his own 
peculiar kind of slow movement, full, rich, 
decisive in form, unaffected in idea and com¬ 
pletely divested of the elaborate graces which 
had been lieforc its most conspicuous feature. 
In the same work lie also produces a scherzo, 
short in this instance and following the lines 
of the minuet, but of the genuine characteristic 
quality. Soon, in obedience to the spread of 
his idea, the capacity of the instrument seems 
to expand, and to attain an altogether new- 
richness of sound and a fullness it never shower! 
before, as in many parts of the fourth Sonata 
(Op. 7), especially the largo, which shows the 
unmistakable qualities that ultimately ex¬ 
panded into the unsurpassed slow movement 
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of Op. to6. As early as the second Sonata 
he puts a new aspect upon the limits of the 
first sections; he not only makes his second 
subject in the first movement modulate, but he 
develops the cadence-figure into a very notice¬ 
able subject. 

In respect of Beethoven’s handling of 
sonata subjects a fortunate opportunity is 
offered by a coincidence between a subordinate 
subject in a sonata by Haydn in C major and 
a similar accessory in Beethoven’s Sonata for 
cello and pianoforte in A major (Op. 69), 
which serves to illustrate the difference of 
scope that characterizes their respective treat¬ 
ment. Haydn's is as follows : 





As has already been explained, an expansion 
of this kind makes inevitable a similar expan¬ 
sion in the whole structure of the movement, 
and a much wider choice of relative keys than 
simple tonic and dominant in the expository 
sections; or else a much freer movement in 
every part of the sections and emphasis upon 
unexpected relations of harmony. Even 
without this the new w’arntth and intensity of 
the subject precludes mere reiteration of the 
accustomed usages and necessitates a greater 
proportionate vitality in the subordinate parts 
of the work. The relative heat must be main¬ 
tained, and to fall back upon familiar formulas 
would clearly be a jarring anomaly. In this 
manner the idea begins to dictate the form. 

But in order to carry out in equal measure 
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the development of the idea, every resource 
that the range of music can supply must be 
admissible to him who can wield it with rele¬ 
vance. Hcncfc Beethoven, as early as Op. 31 
No. 2, reintroduces instrumental recitative 
with extraordinary effect. Later he resumes 
the rhapsodical movement which Bach and 
earlier composers had employed in a different 
sense, as in the Sonata in Eb major, Op. 81 a, 
in the third division of that in A major, 
Op. 101, and in the most romantic of romantic 
movements, the first in E major of Op. 109. 
Lastly, he brings back the fugue as the closest 
means of expressing a certain kind of idea. 
In these cases the fugue is not a retrogression, 
nor a hybrid, but a new adaptation of an 
old and invaluable form under the influence 
of perfectly assimilated harmonic principles. 
The great fugue in the Sonata in Bb major, 
Op. 106, for instance, is not only extraordinary 
as a fugue but is distributed in a perfectly ideal 
balance of long contrasting periods in different 
states of feeling, culminating duly with a 
supreme rush of elaborate force, as complex 
and as inexorable as some mighty action of 
nature. In these sonatas Beethoven touches 
all moods, and all in the absolute manner, free 
from formality or crude artifice. In a few of 
the earlier sonatas he reverts to manners and 
structural effects which arc suggestive of the 
principles of his predecessors ; but these occa¬ 
sional incursions of external influence arc, with 
rare exceptions, inferior to the works in which 
his own original force of will speaks with 
genuine and characteristic freedom. The 
more difficult the problem suggested by the 
thought which is embodied in the subject, the 
greater is the result. The full richness of his 
nature is not called out to the strongest point 
till there is something preternaturally formid¬ 
able to be mastered. The very statement of 
the opening bars of such sonatas as that in 
D minor, Op. 31 No. 2, C major, Op. 53, F 
minor, Op. 57, Bb major, Op. 106, or C minor, 
Op. 111, is at such a level of daring breadth 
and comprehensive power that it becomes 
obvious in a moment that the work cannot be 
carried out on equal proportionate terms 
without almost superhuman concentration 
and unlimited command of technical re¬ 
sources, both in respect of the instrument and 
the art of expression. Even where he shows 
on a less exalted scale the highest ideals of 
delicate beauty and all shades of the humours 
of mankind, including simple exuberant play¬ 
fulness, there is an ideal continuity and oneness 
which is musically felt though there may be 
no direct external sign of the connection. In 
a few, however, there arc signs of more than 
this. In the Bb major Sonata, Op. 106, for 
instance, the similar disposition of intervals in 
the subjects of the various movements has led 
to the inference that he meant to connect them 


by transformations of one principal subject 
or germ. The same occurs with as much 
prominence in the Sonata in Ab major, Op. 
no, which is in any case a specimen where 
the oneness and continuity are peculiarly felt. 
It is probable that the apparent transforma¬ 
tions are not so much conscious as the result 
of the conditions of mind which were necessary 
to produce the oneness of effect, since concen¬ 
tration upon any subject is liable to exert 
influence upon closely succeeding action, 
whether of the mind or body, and to assimilate 
the result unconsciously to the form of the 
subject contemplated. This, however, would 
not lessen the interest of the fact, but would 
possibly rather enhance it. It only affects the 
question whether or no Beethoven consciously 
reasoned about possible ways of extending 
and enhancing the opportunities of sonata 
form — too large a subject to be entered upon 
here. As a rule great masters appear to hit 
upon such germinal principles in the process 
of composition, without exactly formulating 
them in so many equivalent terms ; and those 
who come after note the facts and apply them 
as useful resources or sometimes as invaluable 
starting-points of fresh lines of development. 

Beethoven’s Contemporaries. —The time 
produced other real men besides Beethoven, 
though not of his stamp. Weber and Schubert 
were both, for their time, of the genuine 
modern type, genuinely musical through and 
through, though neither of them was a born 
writer of sonatas as Beethoven was. Beethoven 
possessed, together with the supremest gift of 
ideas, a power of prolonged concentration and 
the certainty of self-mastery. This neither 
Weber nor Schubert possessed. Beethoven 
could direct his thought with infallible 
certainty ; in Weber and Schubert the thought 
was often too much their master, and they 
both required, to keep them perfectly certain 
in the direction of their original musical 
matter, the guiding principle of a consciously 
realized dramatic or lyrical conception, which 
was generally supplied to them from without.' 

Weber’s two best sonatas, in Ab major and 
D minor, arc rich in thought, forcible and 
genuinely full of expression. He always adopts 
the plan of four movements and disposes them 
in the same order as Beethoven did. His 
treatment of form is also full and free, and he 
often imports some individuality into it. An 
essentially 19th-century trait is his love of 
completing the cycle of the movement by 
bringing in a last allusion to the opening 
features of the whole movement at the end, 
generally with some new element of expression 
or vivacity. Weber had an exceptional in¬ 
stinct for dance rhythms, and this comes out 
• .Neither this advene judgment of Schubert’s powers 
of musical organiration nor the appraisal of Weber * 
his equal in sonata writing would no« be generally 
accepted. 


R. D. 
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very remarkably in some of the minuets and 
trios, and in the last movement of the E minor 
Sonata. 

Schubert’s sonatas do not, like Weber's, 
show any operatic traits of the old manner, but 
there is plenty in them which may be called 
dramatic. His treatment of form is often 
daring, even to rashness, and yet from the 
point of view of principle ofTers but little to 
remark, though in detail some perfectly 
magical feats of harmonic progression and 
strokes of modulation have had a good deal of 
influence upon great composers of later times. 
The point which he serves to illustrate pecu¬ 
liarly in the history of music is the transition 
from the use of the idea, as shown in Beet¬ 
hoven’s sonatas, on a grand and richly de¬ 
veloped scale to the close and intensely 
emotional treatment of ideas in a lyrical 
manner which found its most characteristic 
exponent in Schumann. In this process 
Schubert seems to stand midway — still en¬ 
deavouring to conform to sonata ways and 
yet frequently overborne by the invincible 
potency of the powers his own imagination 
has called up. The tendency is further il¬ 
lustrated by the exquisite beauty of some of 
the smaller and more condensed movements, 
which, like many of Schumann’s specimens of 
intense concentration in short space, are the 
fruit of a single flash of deep emotion. Among 
the longer movements in Schubert the one 
which is most closely unified is the first of the 
A minor Sonata, Op. 143, in which a feature 
of the first subject is made to preponderate 
conspicuously all through, manifestly repre¬ 
senting the persistence of a special quality of 
feeling through the varying phases of a long 
train of thought. Like many other move¬ 
ments, it has a strong dramatic element. 

Hummel had pre-eminent gifts as a piano¬ 
forte player. Like Weber he had an aptitude 
for inventing ejects and passages, but he 
applied them in a different manner. The 
spirit which seems to rule him is the conscious¬ 
ness of a pianist before an audience, guided by 
the chances of display. His modulations are 
free and bold, but they arc often superfluous, 
because the ideas arc not on the level of 
intensity or broad freedom which necessitates 
or even justifies them. At the same time the 
right and masterly use of the resources of an 
instrument is not by any means a matter of 
small moment in art, and Hummel’s is right 
and masterly in a very remarkable degree. 

Chopin’s Charactmustics. —After the early 
years of the 19th century the sonata, in its 
conventional sense of instrumental work for a 
solo or at most for two instruments, occupies 
for a time a smaller and decreasing space in 
the domain of music. In Chopin, for instance, 
the characteristic qualities of romantic music, 
in the treatment of ideas in short and malleable 
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forms specially adapted to their expression, arc 
found abundantly, and in these his genuine 
qualities arc most clearly displayed. His 
sonatas arc less successful because, though 
quite master enough to deal with structure 
clearly and definitely, he found it almost 
impossible to force the ideas within the limits 
which should make that structure relevant and 
convincing. Moreover, the luxuriant fancy, 
the richness and high colour of expression, the 
sensuous qualities of the harmony, all tend 
to emphasize detail in a new and peculiar 
manner, and to make the sonata principle of 
the old order appear irrelevant. The most 
successful are the sonatas in Bb minor for 
pianoforte, Op. 35, and that for cello and 
pianoforte in G minor, Op. G5. There arc 
certain idiosyncrasies in the treatment of the 
form, as for instance in the first-movement 
recapitulation, which in both cases is almost 
limited to the materials of the second section, 
the opening features of the movement being 
only hinted at in conclusion. In scherzos 
Chopin was thoroughly at home, and, more¬ 
over, they represent a province in which far 
more abandonment is admissible. The slow 
movements of both arc well known, that of the 
pianoforte sonata being the funeral march 
and the other being a kind of romance in 
Chopin's own free manner which is familiar to 
players of the cello. The last movement of the 
pianoforte Sonata is a short but characteristic 
outbreak of whirling notes, in general character 
not unlike some of his preludes and equally 
free and original in point of form, but in that 
respect not without precedent among the last 
movements of earlier masters. In the com¬ 
poser’s mind it possibly had a poetical 
connection with the funeral march. The 
other last movement is a free kind of rondo 
and therefore more consonant with the 
ordinary principles of form ; it is appropriate 
without being so interesting as the other 
movements. The total effect of these sonatas 
is naturally of an entirely different order from 
that of the earlier t>-pes, and not so convincing 
in oneness. 

Sonatas which followed implicitly the old 
lines without doing more than formulate sub¬ 
jects according to supposed laws do not require 
any notice. The mere artificial reproduction 
of forms that have been consciously realized 
from observation of great works of the past 
without importing anything original into the 
treatment is often the most hopeless kind of 
plagiarism and far more deliberate than the 
accidents of coincidence in ideas which arc 
obvious to superficial observers. 

Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonatas.—A s ex¬ 
amples of independent thought working in a 
comparatively untried field Mendelssohn's six 
sonatas for the organ have some importance. 
They have very little connection with the 
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pianoforte sonata, or the history of its develop¬ 
ment, for Mendelssohn seems to have divined 
that the binary and similar instrumental forms 
of large scope were unsuitable to the genius of 
the instrument and returned to structural 
principles of a date before those forms had 
become prominent or definite. Their chief 
connection with the classical sonata type lies 
in the distribution of the keys in which the 
several movements stand and the broad con¬ 
trasts in time and character which subsist 
between one division or movement and 
another. 

The Later Romanticists.— Among at¬ 
tempts to add something genuine to the 
literature of the pianoforte sonata, that in F i 
minor, Op. 11, by Schumann is most interest¬ 
ing. This was clearly an attempt to adapt to 
the sonata form the so-called romantic ideas 
of which Schumann was so prominent and 
successful a representative. The outward 
aspect of the matter is twofold. First, the 
absolute subordination of the sectional distri¬ 
bution to the ideas contained and, secondly, 
the interchange of the subject-matter so as to 
connect the movements absolutely as well as 
intrinsically. The first point is illustrated by 
the continuity of the allegro vivace and the 
constant shifting and swaying of modulation 
and changing of tempo; also by the variety 
of the subjects and the apparently irregular 
manner of their introduction, if judged from 
the point of view of the older sonatas. Thus 
the part which corresponds to the first section 
comprises a first subject, containing a figure 
which may be called the text of the movement 
and many subsidiary features and transitions. 
The second section follows continuously, with 
new matter and allusions to the first subject, 
all in a constant sway of transition, till at the 
end of the first half of the movement a long 
continuous subject in A major is reached, which 
in its sustained and earnest calmness seems to 
supply the point of rest after the long preceding 
period of activity. This same subject is the 
only one which is given with complete fullness 
at the end of the whole movement, the rest 
of the subject-matter, though all represented 
in the recapitulation, being considerably con¬ 
densed and curtailed. 

The second point is illustrated by the con¬ 
nection between the introduction and the 
two following movements. The introduction 
itself is in an elaborate kind of primary form. 
Its impressive principal subject is reintro¬ 
duced in the middle of the succeeding allegro, 
and the subject of the middle portion serves as 
the main staple of the beautiful aria which is 
the central movement of the whole sonata. 

Schumann’s second Sonata, in G minor, 
Op. 22, though written during almost the 
same period, seems to be a retrogression from 
the position taken up by that in F? minor. It 


is possibly a more effective work, and, from the 
pianist’s point of view, more capable of being 
made to sound convincing; yet in detail it is 
not so interesting, nor is it technically so rich, 
nor so full and noble in sound. 

The principles indicated in the Sonata Op. 
11 reappear later with better results, as far as 
the total impression is concerned, in larger 
forms of instrumental music, and also in the 
D minor Sonata for violin and pianoforte. In 
this there is a close connection between the 
introduction and the most marked feature of 
the succeeding quick movement, and similar 
linking of scherzo and slow movement by 
means of a reference to the subject of the 
former in the progress of the latter, with a 
distinctly poetic purpose. 

Liszt, in his remarkable Sonata in B minor, 
adopts the same principles of procedure and 
works them out with more uncompromising 
thoroughness. He knits the whole Sonata into 
an unbroken unity, with distinct portions 
passing into one another, representing the 
usual separate movements. The interest is 
concentrated upon one principal idea, to 
which the usual second subjects and accessories 
serve as so many commentaries and antitheses, 
and express the influences which react upon 
its course. This is further illustrated by the 
process sometimes defined as “ transformation 
of themes ”, which is really no more than a 
fresh way of applying that art of variation 
which had been used from almost the earliest 
times of sonata writing, in recapitulating sub¬ 
jects in the progress of a movement, as well as 
in regular set themes and variations; though 
it had not been adopted before to serve a 
poetical or ideal conception pervading and 
unifying the whole work. In the actual treat¬ 
ment of the subject-matter Liszt adopts, as 
Beethoven had done, the various opportunities 
afforded not only by harmonic structural 
principles, but by the earlier fugal and contra¬ 
puntal devices, and by recitative. 

The pianoforte sonatas by Brahms arc as¬ 
tounding specimens of youthful power and 
breadth and dignity of style, though they show 
some immaturity compared with later works 
of his. All three appear to have been written 
before he arrived at the age of twenty, and it 
is certain that he was then more influenced by 
the romantic theories which Schumann repre¬ 
sented than he was in his later works. His 
adoption of shorter and more individual forms, 
such as capricci, intermezzi, rhapsodies, in 
his mature age, lends at least indirect counten¬ 
ance to the view that the tendency of music is 
to subordinate form to idea. 

In the finest of Brahms’s three early sonatas, 
that in F minor. Op. 5. the freedom of transi¬ 
tion, even in the actual progress of a subject 
(see the second subject of the first movement;, 
is eminently characteristic of the composer 
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and of a liberal view of sonata development. 
In the last movement — a rondo — the most 
noticeable external mark of continuity is the 
elaborately ingenious treatment of the subject 
of the second episode in the latter part of the 
movement. Brahms added no more to the 
list of solo pianoforte sonatas, but he illustrated 
the tendency to look for fresh opportunities in 
combinations of solo instruments, as in his 
pianoforte quartets and quintet, which arc 
really just as much sonatas as those usually so 
designated ; in fact, one of the versions of the 
Quintet, which stands as a duet for two piano¬ 
fortes, is in that form published as a “sonata", 
The three for violin and pianoforte require 
notice as the work of a master, but throw very 
little light on any sort of extension of the 
possibilities of sonata form. There seems to 
be a sort of poetic design in the complicated 
arrangement of the first half of the first move¬ 
ment in the Sonata Op. 78, in which the 
characteristic figures of the first subject re¬ 
appear, as if to connect each section with the 
centre of interest; and the half concludes with 
a complete restatement of the first subject 
simply and clearly in the original key, as is 
the case also in the same composer’s Serenade 
in A major for small orchestra. It may be 
observed in passing that this device curiously 
recalls the early composite form, in which the 
first subject reappears at the beginning of 
the second half (ttt p. 894). There is one 
other slightly suggestive point — namely, the 
reappearance of the introductory phrase of 
the slow movement in one of the episodes of 
the final rondo.' 

Certain traits in Brahms's treatment of 
form, such as the bold digressions of key at 
the very outset of a movement and the novel 
effects of transition in the subjects themselves, 
are described elsewhere. 1 It is only necessary 
here to point out that he seems most character¬ 
istically to illustrate the tendency in 19th- 
century music which has been styled " intcl- 
Icctualism ", definable as elaborate develop¬ 
ment of all the opportunities and suggestions 
offered by figures, harmonic successions or 
other essential features of subjects or acces¬ 
sories, so as to make various portions of the 
work appear to grow progressively out of one 
another. This sometimes takes the form of 
thematic development and sometimes that of 
reviving the figures of one subject in the 
material or accompaniment of another, the 
object being to obtain new aspects of close 
and direct logical coherence and consistency. 
Beethoven is die prototype of this phase of 
music, and the examples of it in his later in¬ 
strumental works arc of the finest description. 
There are several examples which illustrate 

1 In the second Sonata notice the fuwon of the xhcr/o 
and »lo\v movement into one. 

■ Sr< Ioku. 


this tendency in Brahms’s F minor Quintet. 
One of the most obvious is the case in which 
the cadence concluding a paragraph is 
formulated, as in the following example at 
(a), the phrase being immediately taken up by 
a different instrument and cmlxxlied as a most 
significant feature in the accessory subject 
which follows, as at ( 4 ) : 



c. 11. 11. !•., abr. & rev. k. n. 

Some Later Examples. —The romanticism 
of the later 19th century was illustrated in the 
sonatas by Grieg (one for pianoforte alone, in 
F. minor, three for violin and pianoforte, one 
for cello and pianoforte), and more consciously 
in the several sonatas for pianoforte with 
descriptive titles by Edward Mac Dowell, the 
American composer ami a pupil of both Raff 
and Liszt. The general trend of taste in the 
direction of orchestral colouring served to 
keep the output of solo sonatas rather a small 
one up to about 1900, after which a remark¬ 
able rev ival of sonata writing, particularly for 
violin and pianoforte, and more especially in 
France, took place. Most of the masters of the 
late 19th century either avoided the sonata or 
attempted it with varying success merely as 
an occasional stylistic essay. 

Its progress in Russia is of some interest. 
Tchaikovsky left a solitary’ and not very inter¬ 
esting example for the pianoforte, but Glazu¬ 
nov concerned himself more seriously in 
manipulating the form and Skriabin in his 
series of ten sonatas produced a development 
of some historic interest. Little as at first 
sight there seems to be in common between the 
later sonatas of Skriabin and the classical type 
described above, a perusal of the series in 
order shows that they represent a personal 
evolution of idea, and that, beginning from 
conventional standards of structure, Skriabin 
proceeded steadily to that final manner which 
to some musicians of his generation appeared 
to possess the force of an apocalyptic revela¬ 
tion and by others w’as rejected as the rhodo- 
montadc of excessive egoism. Prokofiev is the 
only later Russian who has matched Skriabin’s 
output of pianoforte sonatas in bulk, but they 
arc successful as highly individual music for 
the instrument rather than as examples of the 
form here discussed. 

In France Cesar Franck left one sonata, the 
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famous one for violin and pianoforte. But in 
his whole output as a composer he was much 
concerned with questions of form and he laid 
the impress of his views on the school which he 
founded, in which d’lndy, Dukas, Lekeu and 
others produced fine examples. Franck, like 
Brahms, can be regarded as a neo-classic. 
His work is capable of analysis along the 
traditional lines, and only the late appearance 
of his major works prevented the consideration 
of them in conjunction with those of Brahms 
and Liszt. But a wide gap yawns between 
him and his school and the series of works 
called “ sonatas ” which were the outcome of 
the last years of Debussy's career. The view¬ 
point changed. The latter no longer took a 
standard pattern as normal, to be varied, 
expanded or condensed. The name returned 
to its first connotation of “ a piece of sound ” 
and did not denote a form independent of the 
idea. 

A few examples of the sonata for pianoforte 
alone or with another instrument deserve 
attention among the works of 20th-century 
English composers, notably J. B. Dale, Arnold 
Bax, John Ireland, Frank Bridge and Michael 
Tippett. The duct sonata for violin or other 
melodic instrument with pianoforte has never 
(lagged; the output of works of this kind in 
all countries is one of the most richly varied 
departments of the chamber-music repertory 
and ranges from the gentle clarity of Elgar's 
Sonata in E minor to the modern classics of 
Bela Bartdk. Among the laborious products 
of Germany in the generation after Brahms 
the name of 'Max Reger stands forward for 
many ingenious manipulations of the sonata 
type, and especially for his revival of the 
sonata for violin alone, which had been dor¬ 
mant since Bach. 11. c. c., rev. 
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S*e also Form (General Characteristics of Sonata 
Form). 

SONATA DA CAMERA (Ital., chamber 
sonata). An instrumental work of the late 
17th and early 18th centuries of the suite or 
partita type in several movements, mainly in 
dance forms. It was always for more than one 
instrument, generally for 2 violins and con- 
tinuo for harpsichord with or without a bass 
string instrument. It usually had a quick 
first movement. 

E. B. 

SONATA DA CHIESA (Ital., church 
sonata). An instrumental work of the late 
17th and early 18th centuries in four move¬ 
ments (slow introduction, fugal allegro , slow 
cantabil* movement and finale in binary dance 
form), always for more than one instrument, 
most often 2 violins and continuo for a key¬ 
board instrument with or without a bass 
string instrument. If a sonata da chiesa was 
really performed in a church, which was by 
no means always the case, the keyboard 
continuo instrument must have been the 
organ. 

F.. B. 

SONATE PATH^TIQUE. Beethoven’s 
pianoforte Sonata in C minor, Op. 13, com¬ 
posed about 1798 and dedicated to Prince 
Carl von Lichnowsky. The title is the com¬ 
poser's own, and so is its French form. 

SONATINA (Ital., acclimatized Eng.; Fr. 

& Ger. Sonatine). A work in the same form and 
of the same general character as a sonata, but 
shorter, simpler and slenderer. The sonatina 
has proved peculiarly convenient for the 
making of pieces intended to be used in teach¬ 
ing. The familiar outlines and the systematic 
distribution of the principal harmonics afford 
the most favourable opportunities for simple 
but useful finger passages, for which the great 
masters have supplied plentiful formulas; and 
they furnish at the same time excellent means 
of giving the student a dignified and con¬ 
scientious style, and a clear insight into the 
art of phrasing and into the simpler rules ot 
classical form. The most famous and most 
classical examples of this kind arc Clemcnti s 
sonatinas Opp. 36, 37 and 38. And much ol 
the same character arc several by Diabelli, 
Dussck and F. Kuhlau, which arc excellently 
constructed and pure in style. Of later works 
of a similar kind there arc examples by g. 
Koehler. Those by Carl Reinecke and Her¬ 
mann Goetz arc equally adapted for teaching 
purposes, and have also in general not a little 
agreeable musical sentiment and really attract- 
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ivc qualities. Some of Beethoven’s works 
which are not definitely described as such arc 
sufficiently concise and slight to be called 
sonatinas: as for instance those in G major 
and G minor, Op. 49, which were first 
announced for publication as ‘ Sonatcs facilcs * 
in 1805. That in G major, Op. 79, was pub¬ 
lished as a ‘ Sonatine ’ in 1810, though it is 
rather larger in most respects than the other 
little examples. c. h. 11. p. 

Ravel’s ' Sonatine ’ for pianoforte is a con¬ 
spicuous example of the successful treatment 
of the diminutive form, and there arc three 
very characteristic ones by Sibelius (Op. 67), 
as well as one for violin and pianoforte (Op. 
80). John Ireland's for pianoforte is a good 
English example. Busoni left six specimens, 
written during the later years of his career, as 
follows: two in 1910; No. 3, ' Ad usum in- 
fantis', 1915; No. 4, ‘In signo Joanni 
Sebastiani Magni ’, 1917; ‘ In diem Nativi- 
tatis Christi1918; 'Sonatina super Car¬ 
men 1921. H. c. C., adds. 

SONDHEIMER EDITION. A collection 
of publications comprising vocal, orchestral, 
chamber and keyboard music by 18th-century 
composers, edited by Dr. Robert Sondheimer 
(Berlin, Basel [and elsewhere], Edition 
Bernoulli, 1922-39). 

I. Ilitit lirtiiii. Symphony, C in.».. Op. iG No. 3, wore. 
j. Stamil*, J., Qu.irtci. Bj nu.. scorr and pi*. 

1. Bncchrrini, Siring Quintet, K> ma.. Op. 14 No. 4. 
*corc and pi*. 

4. Boichcfini, l.argo fiom Op. 14 No. 1 for tiring 
quintet, pit. 

. Itigel, II. J.. Symphony in I) ma.. More. 

. I’nlati, Symphony in I) ma., s»orr. 

. Naumann, J. G.. 10 piece* for clavier. 

. Bach, J. C., 4 piece* for clavier. 

0. Boccherini, 3 piece* for clavier. 

10. Si.unit/, J., 4 piece* for violin and clavier. 

11. Boccherini. Minuet for violin and clavier. 

14 . Itigel. II. J., Adagio for violin and clavier. 

13. Sainmartini, (i, It.. Inlrodu/ione for violin and 

clavier. 

14. Itigel, H. J., Andante in G ma.. No. 1. for violin and 

clavier. 

IJ. Kicliner, E.. Sonata in K ma. for violin and clavier. 

16. Naumann, J. G., 4 song* for voice v*ith pf. accomp. 

17. Naumann and Bach, J. C.. Sonata* for clavier. 

iB. Itigel. II. J., Andante in G ma.. No. 2, for violin 
and clavier. 

19. Haydn. J.. Introduction to ‘Die tielwn let/ten 
Worte untcret Erlo\er» am Kreu/ ’. More. 

40.21. Beck. F., Symphony No. 1 in C mi.. No. 2 hi l.y 
ma., score. 

42 . Wagcnvcil, G. C., Symphony in I) ma.. *core. 

43. Fill (Kilt*), A., Bohemian Symphony in A ma.. 

score. 

24. Benda, G.. Symphony in By ma. for tiring*, score. 
■45. Richter, F. X., Symphony* in C mi., score. 

26. Vivaldi, A.. Concerto in G ma.. score. 

27-28. St.imiu, J., Symphony in A ma. (' F'nihlin?*- 
tinfonie ’), Symphony in l> ma. (* Kriirninfonic ‘J, 
score. 

49. Vanhall, J. B.. Symphony in C ma.. score. 

30-31. Naumann, J. G.. Ballet-Suite from the opera 
* Protesilao ’, score ; * Medea * Suite, score. 

32. Boccherini, Symphony in D mi., tcore. 

33. HolTmcisler, A., Sympliony in G ma., tcore. 

3 4. Bach. J. G., Symphony in G ma., score. 

3*,. Cannabic h. C., Symphony in G ma.. score. 

36. Boccherini, Symphony in I) ma.. score. 

37-38. Sammartini, G. B., Trio in C ma.. *core; Trio 
in Ej ma., score. 


39-41. Corelli, A., Sonatas in E ini., A rna., F ina., for 

violin and clavier. Op. 5 No*. 8-10. 

42. Gossec, F. J., Symphony iu C rna., tcore. 

43. Beck. F-, * Sinfonia grande ’ No. 3 in G ini., tcore. 
44 * 45 - Boccherini. Symphony in A ma., score; * Sin- 

fonia funebre * in B? ma., score. 

46-47. Leo, L-. Symphony in D ma. to ‘ Amor vuol 

sofferenxe \ score; Sympliony in G mi. to * S. 

Elena al Calvario *. score. 

48. Stamil/, J.. Symphony in Bj ma., score. 

49. Samrnarlini, C. B., Symphony in 1 ) ma., score. 

50. Itigel. II. J., Symphony in G mi.. Op. 12 No. 4. 

score. 

51. Rigcl. H. J., Symphony in G ma.. Op. 12 No. 4, 

score. 

52. Rigcl, II. J.. Overture in F ma. to ‘ Lc Save tier el |e 

final" irr ’, score. k. 

SONG. Beginnings.— The earliest recorded 
solo songs are in Latin and arc found in manu¬ 
scripts of the 10th century, though the subject- 
matter of some of them suggests an origin as 
early as the 71b century. The music of these 
songs is written in ncuinrs and defies accurate 
transcription. The same is true of the songs 
with music in the 13th-century collection 
known as ‘ Carmina Hurana though some 
of these are found elsewhere in stafl notation. 
An exception among the earlier sources is the 
song * O Roma nobilis which is found with 
the notation of the solmi/ation system as well 
as with neumes; and this melody, which is in 
the major mode, was also used, apparently, 
for the loth-century love-song * O admirabile 
Veneris idolum \ 

The literature in the vernacular includes 
two forms of a primitive type — the chanson Jc 
talt and the lax (Gcr. Laich). The former con¬ 
sists of a melody repeated, like a chant, for the 
successive lines of an epic poem and hence 
used as a vehicle for recitation rather than 
as a form of musical expression. Virtually 
nothing survives of the music of the chansons dr 
gtstr, though we have a fairly detailed descrip¬ 
tion in the early 14th-century treatise by 
Johannes de Grochco, and the music of the 
chanlt-fabU ' Ccst d’Aucassin et de Nicolctc ’ 
(a prose narration with verse interpolations) 
corresponds with that description. The lai 
was a poem, often of considerable length, 
composed of sections of a contrasted metrical 
structure and hence set to contrasted melodies. 
The subject-matter might be sacred or secular. 
Although these pieces show variety in musical 
material, the basic melodic formulas arc very 
simple and probably very closely related to 
popular song and dance; their structure also 
provides a parallel to the sequence. 

The lai, like the chanson dc erst/, belongs 
particularly to northern France, though it was 
also imitated in the south ; a Celtic origin 
has, in fact, been suggested. Another popular 
form which also originated in the north is 
the rondeau, which, according to Johannes dc 
Grochco, was sung by young men and girls in 
Normandy on festal occasions. The rondeau is 
based on a refrain which occurs incomplete 
in the body of the verse and complete at the 
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end ; in a large number of rondeaux it is also 
found complete at the beginning of the verse. 
The music of the refrain also supplies the 
music of the verse. An alternation between 
soloist and chorus is suggested by this form, 
which is also found in Latin religious songs. 
Johannes de Grochco cites as an example 
‘ Toutc sculc passerai le vert boscage ’, the 
melody of which can be reconstructed from 
a 13th-century motet 1 : 



,1,^1 

Se j’.i» per-du mon ■•mi par icon ou-tra - gr, 
Toit-lr uu-U pm-tr.rat U t*r! toi-ea - gt 
Jo li fe-rni ■ sa-voirpar un rae-ia-gc 

. J, } 

*/ n.... I. . 1.— 


Quo JC l! 


men - do 



ttr/tos-ea ■ g> Pang at ton-pai-gni.t m'ai. 


The popularity of the rondeaux is attested not 
only by their incorporation in 13th-century 
motets, but also by the survival of the form as 
solo song in the 14th century, e.g. in the 
' Roman dc Fauvcl ’ and the works of Jean 
de Lcscurd preserved in the same manuscript. 

The origin of the Provencal lyric, which 
first appears in the late 11th century, is un¬ 
certain ; but the structure of the verse has 
many points of similarity with Latin songs, 
and the melodies often show a marked affinity 
with the idioms of plainsong. The word 
troubadour (or trobadnr) is clearly derived from 
the verb trobar, “ to find ”, just as trout-ire in 
northern France comes from trouver. The 
ultimate origin of the word may very well be 
the Latin trofuis (itself borrowed from the 
Greek rponos), which has the basic meaning 
“ song " or “ tunc ”. Troubadour song was 
cultivated in an aristocratic society, though 
not all the troubadours were aristocrats by 
birth. There is no means of knowing whether 
all the poets wrote their own melodics. It is 
known that the songs were often performed 
by jongleurs — professional musicians who also 
excelled as acrobats and jugglers — and it is 
quite possible that some of these were also 


* P. Aubry. 1 Ccni Mold* du XIII' *i*c!e \ Vol. I. 
fn. 5II ; rf. F. Gennrirli. * Kmwlraux. Virelai* und Balia- 
den \ I, 79- 


active as composers. The performance of 
troubadour song, as of folksong, must have 
depended to a considerable extent on oral 
tradition, and this will explain why so many 
variants of the best-known songs appear in the 
elaborate anthologies which were compiled 
in the 13th and 14th centuries. Trouvirc 
songs, which originated in northern France 
in the late 12th century, are much better 
represented in the manuscripts with musical 
notation than troubadour songs : the propor¬ 
tion is roughly 5:1. 

The majority of the songs arc written in a 
notation which gives no indication of the 
rhythm. An examination of songs which 
occur with mensural notation, and of poly¬ 
phonic motets in non-mensural notation, 
suggests a rhythmical interpretation, based 
on the rhythm of the words and using one of the 
rhythmic modes as a framework. The follow¬ 
ing example shows a transcription in the second 
rhythmic mode of a song by Gacc Brul6*: 





Nc quel ton! met grit to* • pir. 




Pc-m ■ ten* cl \*i - di - c. 



Cil qui men vucl clus-loi • *r. - 



N'en aim n’a-ma cn i*- vl • c- 




Cil fait bicn ni • cc fo • li • c. 



Qui'a’cn . tre-met del tr.i* • li« 



Don! il pc *e_ sell * 


The details of such a method of interpretation 
can never have a cast-iron certainty, and 
there is no reason why they should. Mensural 
notation became a necessity for polyphonic 
music, because it was essential that the per¬ 
formers should keep together. Solo song would 

* Paris Bibl. Nal.. fr. 20050. fo. 55- 
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naturally offer abundant opportunities for 
rubalo, which could not possibly be recorded 
in mensural notation: hence the use of a 
notation which left the singer free. Instru¬ 
mental accompaniment, of which we have no 
recorded examples, must have been simple in 
character and easily adaptable to the singer’s 
interpretation. Modem transcriptions in 
accordance with the rhythmic modes, however 
logical and tidy they may appear, cannot in 
any circumstances be regarded as a certain 
indication of what was actually sung. As a 
basis for interpretation, however, they arc 
more persuasive than those which reduce all 
the songs to a uniform rhythm, with equal 
notes for all the syllables and no regard for 
differences of structure or melodic propriety. 

The influence of plainsong is to be detected 
not only in melodic formulas like bars 1-3 
of the example above, but also in the tonality 
of the songs, many of which arc unmistakably 
in the church inodes, even though they may 
be modified by accidentals. There arc also, 
however, a considerable number which arc in 
the major scale — a fact which suggests 
equally the influence of popular song. This 
influence is particularly marked in the songs 
which occur in Adam de La Halle's pastoral 
play * Li Gicus de Robin ct de Marion ' (r. 
1285); several of these arc mere scraps of 
melody which may very well have been 
borrowed direct from popular sources. 

'Lhc structure of troubadour and trouvtrc 
songs shows considerable variety. Some of 
the melodies consist of very simple formulas 
linked together by repetition ; others show a 
continuous development, without any reliance 
on repetition ; others again repeat the o|H*ning 
section complete (with a change of words) 
and then add a tail-piece, which may be long 
or short and may itself be subdivided. In 
the latter type the two sections at the beginning 
were known in Latin terminology as pfdft 
(feel) and the concluding section as tauda 
(tail). Such a distinction docs not imply 
complete independence of material, since the 
tauda often ends with a part or the whole of 
the melody of the pedes, e.g .': 



Ch.in lc seur U _ flour - It, 


4 r 

Quo naist U rose_ ct li lit _ 



Ft I a _ mu-*«e _ u vert pre. 


' 1 ’arU, llilil. Nat., fr. 844. fo. 83 (Beck, fo. 73 ). 




Man de taut tui et - ba • tit 



LI ter • virt dout_ j'a - tent gre 


rim example also illustrates varied repetition 
within the fxdts. The use of a refrain is also 
quite common, the words being sometimes 
constant through all the verses and sometimes 
varied from one verse to another. There are 
also songs in which an entirely different re¬ 
frain — diflerent in words, rhythm and music 
— is used for each verse. Such refrains appear 
to be fragments of popular songs, suggested in 
each case by the words which immediately 
precede them in the verse to which they arc 
attached. 

In Lngland the trouvercs undoubtedly had 
considerable influence, but since French was 
the language of poetry until the mid* 13th 
century very few Lnglish songs have come 
down to us with music. Those that survive 
include a French lai, with an Lnglish transla¬ 
tion, and a sombre setting of the words 
* Worldes blis nr last no throwc ' — a com¬ 
mentary on the fact that human happiness 
does not endure. In Germany and Austria, 
on the other hand, the Provencal lyric was 
imitated by .\ Hunt linger in their own language, 
beginning in the latter part of the 12th 
century. Both the poetic and musical structure 
of their songs shows a close similarity to the 
work of the troubadours and trouvercs: the 
ptdts appear under the name Slolltn (props) 
and the tauda as Abgesang (end song), l hc 
influence of Gregorian chant and popular 
song is equally apparent: the gay, simple 
melodies attributed to Neidhart von Kcucntal 
(early 13th century) have all the characteristics 
of folksong. There is a further correspondence 
between the French lai and the German Leith , 
which has the same freedom of structure. 
Transcription also presents similar problems. 
The application of the rhythmic modes is 
|>ossibIc, e.g . 1 : 


* Jrna MS, fo. 38. 
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wac. Sic hallo vur al • len wi . ben 



%yn So tchonc eyn vrou - >*e vor ym ge. 
Uhyn. Hcrnesach ouch scho- ncr vrou Men nye 




The verse structures, however, arc often less 
exact, and the more elaborate melodies 
suggest considerable freedom in interpreta¬ 
tion ; while those which have a simple sym¬ 
metry may yield excellent results if transcribed 
in duple time. Consistency and probability 
support a parallel treatment of the songs ol 
the Minnesinger and the troubadours, but 
these arc clearly not the only arguments. The 
case is different when we reach Oswald von 
Wolkcnstcin in the early 15th century. His 
song melodies are preserved in mensural 
notation, but the existence of alternative 
versions suggests that interpretation was still 
free e.g .: 


Vil lic.bergrus-se siis - se 



Vil lie - ber griis - se siis - se 

4m 

Suh er-he - ben sire - ben 




1 Innsbruck MS. fo. 19; facsimile in D.T.O.. IX 
(l), pi. vii.; Vienna, Nat. Lib., 2777, fo. 4 »J 
No. 6B.1. 


The style of Wolkenstcin’s songs —simple 
and free from subtlety — may be compared 
with the folksongs preserved in the 15th century 
‘ Locheimer Licderbuch ’ or the Dutch 
religious songs of the same period. 

By the 15th century the cultivation of solo 
song had passed largely to members of the 
guilds of craftsmen who adopted the name 
MeisUrsinger. Wagner’s opera gives an excel¬ 
lent idea of their exclusiveness and the pedantic 
importance which they attached to the ob¬ 
servance of rules. In general the form of 
the songs is similar to that of the Minnesinger 
melodies, and the old practice of writing the 
music in non - mensural notation survives. 
Didactic or religious verses are common. The 
quality of the melodies suggests that in most 
cases the Meistersinger were cither preoccupied 
with the observance of rules or were rarely 
visited by inspiration. Considerable freedom 
of rhythm and a delight in modest fioriture at 
cadences are among the characteristics of this 
humble art. The heyday of the Meister¬ 
singer was in the 16th century— the time of 
Hans Sachs (1494-1576) — though the move¬ 
ment lingered on in the 17th and 18th centuries 
and did not finally expire until the early years 
of the 19th century. 

In Spain and Italy no corpus of secular 
song survives from the time of the trouveres. 
The half-dozen Galician songs by Martin 
Codax (early 13th century) are too modest 
a contribution to justify generalizations. 
Spanish sacred song, however, is well repre¬ 
sented by the ' Cantigas de Santa Maria ’ 
collected by Alfonso cl Sabio, ruler of the 
joint kingdoms of Castile and Leon from 
1252 to 1284. These hymns, which celebrate 
the miracles wrought by the Virgin, arc for 
the most part in vittlai form, with a refrain 
preceding each verse and ending the complete 
song. The notation of the manuscripts is 
mensural; the tonality sometimes recalls 
Gregorian chant and sometimes the character¬ 
istic idioms of Spanish folksong, e.g . 1 : 





Ol d a 
Quc foi 


. o a un o • me poi pc 

10 . tin lo domcm bro» du - a 


* H. Ancl*». * La mmica de la* caniiga* Vol. «• 
No. .66. 
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ca-dbt fe- zg-ra 
do> or <4lie ou- ve- r* 


rou at ii else* 


a • not. sue mo - vcr-lenon po - dv- ra ; - At-ti 



a - vi-a otnembrot to 4 os do cor-po maltrvitos 


In Italy at the same period wc find also a 
substantial number of sacred songs, but of a 
rather different kind. The laudi spirituali were 
associated with lay brotherhoods and were 
particularly cultivated by processions of 
flagellants in the late 13th century, as a penance 
for the havoc wrought by war in northern 
Italy. They were also imitated in northern 
countries: the German Ceissltilitder of the 
14th century — the time of the Black Death 
— are typical examples. Like the Spanish 
cantigas the Italian laudi spirituali have a refrain 
before and after each verse. The notation 
is non-mcnsural. An interpretation in accord¬ 
ance with the rhythmic modes often yields 
satisfactory results, but duple time (found in 
several of the Spanish r anligas) is equally 
admissible. The songs range from simple 
melodies to elaborate pieces which seem more 
suitable for a solo voice than for a procession. 
The tonality, as may lie expected, owes much 
to Gregorian chant. The following example 
shows the style at its simplest 1 : 


iv m mm 


U ill • vi . in nr . g», //« • n 

fe Li r r r~ l r~ --J iJ j "\ 

An . lo • n ■ /« d• gut vi.lo • re. 


P 


Tu it' flor kr tern . pre gin - o*. 


Mol . U gra - tU 10 to _ p«r • mo - o«. 


Tu por • U - sti 'I vi - no o pa • r.o 


no • itro »« - dvmp - to - r» 


J. A. W. 
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1300-1500.—It is not easy in the late middle 
ages to dciinc “ secular song ”, The various 
musical arrangements described at the begin¬ 
ning of the next section of this article (16th and 
17th centuries) reveal a disorder which shows 
that the idea of an “ authentic ” performance 
was still unknown about 1500. The principal 
difference between the 14th and the 15th 
centuries in this respect is that in the later 
period the “arrangements” — for lute, viol, 
organ, singers or whatever was available — 
survive for our inspection, whereas in the 
earlier period they generally do not. We have 
to infer from such hints as arc provided, for 
instance, by an ornamented organ version of a 
ballata by Landini, ‘ Questa fanciull’ amor 
that the composer's rights and responsibilities 


were far less extensive than they arc to-day. 1 
Moreover, the task of creation itself was often 
limited, in an age when known melodies were 
not only common property but also the common 
stuff of composition, to arrangement. The 
composer provided a skeleton, round which 
further performers’ arrangements might cohere. 
In fact the safest way to regard any medieval 
song is not as a fixed and definite opus , but as 
written hints for a variety of improvisations. A 
survey of solo song, therefore, must broadly 
include all known songs, whether or not they 
arc arranged for solo voice in the manuscripts. 

The word “ secular ” is another stumbling- 
block, for medieval people were not accustomed 
to dividing life into two watertight compart¬ 
ments, one reserved for religion, one not. Thus 
the elaborate " church ” technique of iso¬ 
rhythm finds its way into a 15th-century 
drinking-song (* O potorcs ’, B.M., Egcrton 
Mb 3307) ; and, on the other hand, the 
*' secular ” style of the three-part ballade is 
used for sacred compositions (e.g. mass move¬ 
ments in Apt and Ivrca manuscripts). It is 
even arguable that sacred motets with simul¬ 
taneous and unrelated texts in French and 
Latin arc also “ secular ” songs. Even the 
term “ vernacular ” will not produce a sound 
classification — there arc Latin madrigals, 
chansons and Lieder with a thoroughly "secular" 
air —nor, finally, will the description “outside 
the liturgy ”, 

The history of European music in the middle 
ages has been called the history of French 
music outside France; this is certainly an 
interesting half-truth about late medieval 
songs. The earliest partsongs in French arc 
those of z\dam dc La Halle (13th cent.). His 
songs not only follow the forms fixes of the 
troubadours and trouvcrcs, but seem to be 
settings of their melodics. In ‘ Lc doux 
regard' the tunc is given to the middle part cf 
three, but the tunc can also be in the lowest or 
highest voice. 2 

Manuscripts of the early 14th century 
contain a few more French songs in the 
standard forms ; but one of them is of especial 
interest because four chaces are found in it. The 
ehace, a relation of the Italian caeeia and Spanish 
cafa, is a duct for two solo voices. Its principa 
features arc an extended use of canon and 
frequent hockcting ; any lively and vivid 
action might be taken as a subject, though 
hunting-scenes arc the most common in both 
ehace and caeeia. The caeeia commonly em¬ 
ployed a third part, probably instrumental, 
which moved freely, without relation to the 
canon above it, in rather longer notes. 

• Wolf. * Handbuch dcr Noutionskundc \ U. «53- 
Srz clu> Facnza MS i«7. which conta.ru over too Uth- 
century comiHwition. for keyboard (examples in 


IV. 3>. 

* Practical edition ol 
(Paris I9J2)- 


,6 rmndnux, ed. J. Chailley 
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Two - part writing remained common 
throughout the 14th and 15th centuries ; the 
Spanish cancionero of Uppsala (printed 1556 at 
Venice), as well as the English Fayrfax Manu¬ 
script (B.M., Add. MS 5465), to name only 
two sources oflatc ^th-ccntury songs, contains 
a number of songs apparently for two solo 
voices with or without instruments. Further¬ 
more, the mere writing of melodies was not yet 
beneath the notice of accomplished musicians. 
Not only Adam dc La Halle but also Machaut 
(1300-77) left numerous melodies linking up 
with the great tradition of the troubadours and 
trou vires. 

Guillaume dc Machaut, secretary to King 
John of Bohemia (from 1323) and later canon 
of Rhciins, wrote (i) lais and ehansons balladees 
( - virelais ), most of which arc for one voice : 
(ii) rondeaux and ballades which are nearly all 
polyphonic. 1 His compositions appear in 
versions for 2, 3 or 4 voices. The word 
" version " must be stressed : each composi¬ 
tion had as many shapes as Proteus himself, 
and one or more of these sha|>es may have been 
a solo song. A century later the |>opular song 
• O rosa bella * (attributed to Dunstable in one 
of its seventeen sources) appears in dillcrent 
manuscripts with two sets of extra parts ; 
these might be added to the polyphonic web 
according to the taste and capacity of the 
performers. Which song was, then, the 
authentic 1 O rosa Bella ’? Such practices as 
these make a reference to "six menys sang" in 
the 15th-century ' Turnamcnt of Tottenham ' 
less surprising than it would otherwise Ik-. 

Machaut's favourite literary and musical 
form was the bailable. Besides his poetic 
ballades and one ballade-Kune, forty-one ballade1 
noUes survive. In the ballade, and in the levs 
popular rondeau, the musical form was dictated 
by the words. In all other respects the musi¬ 
cian was the dominant partner, even when, as 
in Machaut’s own case, the musician and the 
poet were one and the same person. The 
music is normally characterized by a florid, 
flowing treble describing delicate arabesques 
of melody and rhythm over two more stolid 
voices of tenor or baritone range, and it treals 
the sense and rhythm of the words in a thor¬ 
oughly cavalier fashion. Expressive the melody 
certainly is, to the point of over-refinement, 
but it is not expressive of the text. In the 
manuscripts of Machaut's songs the text is 
generally put under the notes with some cart- 
ami consistency. This is not the usual 
medieval practice. The scribes were intention¬ 
ally negligent because the precise underlay was 
the singer’s concern. There is a purely 
intellectual relationship between words and 
music in Machaut's well-known ' Ma fin est 
mon commencement ', where the technique of 

' Srt Guillaume .le Machaut. * Miuiluliithr Werke \ 
Vol. I. rd. F. I.tulwiit (1936). 


mirror writing is applied to each part. This is 
not the only song in which the lower parts rival 
the top in fluency and the free use of syn¬ 
copation. 

The composers of die French an nova, of 
which Machaut is the chief representative, can 
be divided into three groups : (i) Machaut 
and his contemporaries ; (ii) those of the last 
decades of the 14th century, Frenchmen such 
as Trebor* and Scnlcches, and Italians be¬ 
longing to the same circle, such as Matheus 
dc Perusio » ; ( iii) the immediate forerunners of 
Dufay in the early years of the 15th century, 
Cordicr, Ciconia, the two dc I.antins and 
others. 

The second group, who may have belonged 
to the papal court at Avignon during the 
schism (1378-1417), have been called 
“ Mannerists " ; the artificial manners of the 
earlier ars nma have become mannerisms of a 
most extravagant kind. The stylistic basis 
remains the same : in a 3-part song a florid 
treble is supported by two crossing parts of 
lower range and simpler movement. But 
increased rhythmic complexities, in particular, 
produce an indecisive texture ami unstable 
harmonies. Scarcely anyone is in a position, 
as yet, to pass judgment on these, the most 
reeherthe of medieval songs. So. until they have 
Inen heard, the most one can say is that they 
look as if they were disintegrating from sheer 
inventiveness. Here is a specimen : 

From Solace, * S’aincy estoit * f Apel No. 34). 



Extended passages of syncopation, in both the 
modern and the medieval sense ; slight 
rhythmic anticipations as in 20th-century 
jazz ; deliberate blurring of the patterns by 
the clash of four notes against three, or three 
against two ; all these things combine with an 
extravagant chromaticism to produce effects as 

* Trebor: mlr Robert. This anagram is typical of 
their mentality. 

* For (ii) ur W. Apcl. * French Secular Music of the 
Ijtc XIV Century ’ (1950). 
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bizarre, perhaps, as any in the history of music. 

Such sheer intellectual preciosity went to the 
making of these songs that we may wonder 
whether a purely musical passion, however 
refined, could have called them into being. In 
the middle ages music in all its aspects was a 
fine subject for speculation and the musicus was 
the man who thought about music. On the 
other hand the making of songs like the making 
of shoes or tapestry was a craft, a “ mystery ”, 
not to be lightly revealed to the uninitiated. 
These French songs of the late 14th century are 
remarkable examples both of the speculative 
and of the esoteric elements in medieval music. 
To these composers the notation was perhaps 
not so much a means of expressing as of 
developing and then concealing their thoughts. 

A group of virelais, found in the same sources 
and thought to be by northern French com¬ 
posers, certainly show a very different frame of 
mind. The music is often ** naturalistic ", that 
is, it attempts to depict as " naturally ” as 
possible bird and street cries and other noises. 
This characteristic (see, for example, ' Nla 
tredol rosignol Apel, No. 68) is also found in 
the chace and eaccia ; later it marks and often 
mars the “ programme chansons ” of Janne- 
quin and Sermisy. 

The link between songs of the French and 
the Italian ars nova is summed up in the person 
of Ciconia, chief of the Flemish musicians at 
the papal court. The Italian ars nova had by 
that time a distinguished history of over half a 
century. This phase of Italian music is more¬ 
over rooted in indigenous tradition ; it is not 
a sudden and inexplicable outburst. For 
example the polyphonic ballata, although later 
influenced by the French virelai, has origins in 
native Italian melodics. 

The most important kind of 14th-century 
Italian song was the madrigal. Based like the 
ballata on a strict poetical form, the madrigal is 
in style an offshoot of the florid conductus. Notc- 
against-notc writing, in two or three parts, is 
embellished with melodic patterns especially 
in the top part ; there are long melismas on 
first and last syllables ; and duple time is 
general. The chief innovation of madrigal 
composers is the increased use of imitation and 
of rhythmic patterns. The madrigal was most 
widely cultivated in the first half of the century 
(Giovanni da Gascia, Jacopo da Bologna, etc.). 
Such a phrase as the following, sung by a 
virtuoso, must have had a brilliant effect : 


From ' Non al sun amanle' by Jacopo da Bologna 
(' Historical Anthology of Music ’, Vol. I. No. 49). 



These embellishments arc as “effective” and 
pointed as the typical French rhythms are 
subtle and suggestive. The Italian songs with 
their bright, polished, ornamental lines are 
admirably suited to grace the aristocratic 
occasions for which they were doubtless 
written. 

Many stories are told of Francesco Landini, 
the blind organist and leader of the Italian ars 
nova. “ No one ”, it was said, “ had ever heard 
such beautiful harmonies, and their hearts 
almost burst from their bosoms.” His songs 
belong to the middle period of the ars nova, 
when the favourite form was the ballata. Some 
141 of Landini’s 154 compositions are in this 
form, which was less restricted than madrigal 
or caccia form. 1 Particular features arc 
occasional use of the French ballade style for 
solo voice and instruments, linking of two 
balanced sections by musical rhyme, absence 
of metric contrast between the sections and an 
increased feeling for tonality. This feeling is 
more apparent in the structure of the melody 
than in the harmony. The Italian composers 
did not treat words with any more respect than 
the French. Most phrases begin and end with 
long roulades of notes to a single syllabic ; the 
“ barbarism ” of interrupting the melody with 
a rest is commonplace. Between the two 
melismas the text is set syllabicaliy. However, 
in the ars nova of the early 15th century 2 not 
only is “ naturalism ” extended, but there is 
also a genuine " expressiveness ” in the 
melody : 

From ' Merci, mere*, o mortc *; anon. 



mor - te, o mor - tr, 0 

Such passionate and exciting declamations arc 
certainly a new thing, and arc not met again 
until about 1600. 

Music occupied a place in medieval life 
different from its place to-day. In the most 
icfincd and talented circles it could be some¬ 
times a chamber art, practised by amateurs as 
well as professionals ; but in general music and 
musicians had a clear social function. “ Mirth 
of song ” was part of the honourable service, or 
“ worship ”, due from professionals to men of 
high estate. Even solo song must be regarded 
in this light. The fantastic brilliance of many 
14th-century songs reflects the glamour of the 
aristocratic world which they were written to 
enhance. The precocious composers who 
* Srr Leonard F.llinwood. ' The Works of Francesco 
l-andini * ( 1945 ) for all his songs. . , . 

» Src musical supplement lo F. Ghisi. Italian' 

Nova Music * in * Journal of Renaissance ansi Baroque 
Music % I. 3 . 4 (I 946 ‘. 
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wrote and the virtuoso singers who performed 
these songs were expensive retainers of magnifi¬ 
cent courts. 

But there is another side to the picture. In 
small communities popular music is a common 
possession. Popular tunes may have been as 
important in art songs as plainsong was in 
polyphonic church music. Popular music is 
not necessarily the same thing as folk music. 
The former is composed and often written 
down ; it is music by trained musicians 
written for popular consumption. The latter, 
by definition, exists only in oral tradition. 
Even after the heyday of the troubadours many 
composers wrote tunes. The Italian lauda, the 
Spanish eanliga, the German Minnegesang and 
Geisslerlied, these are the songs of the middle 
ages. The complicated polyphonic art songs 
are somewhat like hothouse plants. 

There is no English " category", unfor¬ 
tunately, to rival these continental song-tunes. 
A few scattered tunes like * Bryd one brerc ’ 
arc all that remain to remind us of what there 
may have been. Polyphonic song fared no 
better—England has noarj noia, Chaucer was 
no Machaut. To judge, however, by one song 
he mentions — * Angclus ad Yirginem * — 
composers made use of some attractive melo¬ 
dies. This song survives as a mere tune, as a 
two-part song and in a setting for three voices 
with the tune in the middle part. English song 
is represented about 1400 by a few pieces in 
B.M. Add. MS 5666 and in Bodl. MS Douce 
381. All but one of the former arc for one 
voice : the Bodleian songs seem a very pale 
rellcction of a genuine an nova. 

German music in the 14th century, infinitely 
less polished than French and Italian, is more 
substantial than English. In the second half of 
the century Hermann the Monk of Salzburg, 
one of the last of the Minnesinger, produced a 
few simple two-part songs. 1 Far more assured 
and interesting, however, arc the songs of 
Oswald von Wolkenstein. 2 Partsongs arc 
fewer than melodies, but in their clearly defined 
phrases and rhythms, their syllabic treatment 
o! the text and their warm successions of thirds 
and sixths, they are reminiscent of the English 
carols written at the same time, the first 
decades of the 15th century.* The carols arc 
not solo songs in the ordinary sense, for the 
chorus has an important function. Many 
German songs, however, may have been solo 
ducts. Others arc apparently for voice and 
instrument. The three-part songs can, of 
course, be interpreted in several different 
ways. 

These simple little pieces remind us once 

1 * Mon lice r lacdcrhandtclirifl *. ed. F. A. Mavcr and 
II. Iticitcli in * Acia (icrmanica *, Voli. Ill, IV (1894>. 

■ D.T.O.. IX. . (190V). 

. ’ No. I23.' Sim Gredli Orel ’taiih its consecutive 
sixths in 6-8 rhythm and * W’acli aulT. m\n hort ' in 
Reese M.M.A.. |>. 379 . 


again how difficult it is to decide how any 
medieval music was normally performed. 
Even the very word “ normally ” can be mis¬ 
leading if it is taken to imply an “ ideal ” 
performance. Such a notion, as said above, 
did not exist. If we leave out of the question the 
unlikelihood of choral performance, there are 
still a bewildering number of possible com¬ 
binations. Any part might be shared between 
voice and instrument, cither at the same time 
or successively. It is usually assumed, how¬ 
ever, that a part entirely without words, or 
with only the first tag, was intended for instru¬ 
ments. For instance the words of French and 
Italian songs in ballade style are written out in 
full only with the top line. When, also, the 
oilier parts have so inanv awkward progressions 
and ligatures that words cannot easily be fitted, 
then instrumental accompaniment seems even 
more likely. 

If ballade style can be taken as the type of 
solo song at the end of the middle ages, the 
tatiia and its equivalents are clearly duets. 
Moreover, both two- and three-part madrigals 
are invariably provided with words throughout 
each part. There is no reason to think, how¬ 
ever, that a taf>f>ella performance of these 
madrigals or of the tartie was general. Probably 
voices and instruments combined for eacli 
part. A display of virtuosity was intended, 
and the more varied the display the better. 
The inevitable obfuscation of the words was 
not a matter for concern. The presence of long 
llorid passages docs not mean that these were 
played on instruments, while more syllabic 
phrases were sung unaccompanied. We 
cannot say with any certainty which instru¬ 
ments were chosen. Probably contrasting 
timbres were preferred to bring out the 
counterpoint. The mixture of plucked and 
bowed, reed and “ brass ” instruments seen in 
contemporary pictures together with the more 
exotic drones, drums and brlls, must have 
created a bizarre effect in keeping with the 
extravagant musical styles. 

There is another aspect of performance 
which rnay have given the solo songs of the 
14th and 15th centuries an un- modern 
character — the habit of ornamentation. 
Cantus fractus and Jlorizatus arc but two common 
descriptions of an ornamented melody. The 
elaborate songs of the ars nova could not easily 
have been further elaborated ; but other and 
simpler songs were certainly more like them in 
performance than they appear on paper. 

Clefs are used consistently to give most 14th- 
and 15th-century songs an alto and tenor 
range ; more solo parts seem to be written for 
the falsetto (? alto) than for any other voice. 
But clefs at this time are more a convenience of 
notation than a safe guide to pitch. However, 
it is known from other evidence that the male 
alto voice was much admired, especially 
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perhaps in England. While this type of voice 
can be cultivated to produce the bright corus¬ 
cating effects that so much 14th-century music 
requires, it is certainly with the 15th-century 
chanson that a falsetto singer feels most at 
home. The plaintive love-melancholy of the 
Burgundian song, words and music, finds a 
natural medium in the viola-like quality of this 
“ feigned ” (artificial) voice. 

The 15th-century chanson is one of the 
classic styles of medieval music. The first 
generation of composers includes Cordier, 
Carmen, Cesaris, Tapissier and the two dc 
Lantins ; and two important sources for their 
works are Bodl. MS Canonici misc. 213 1 and 
Bologna Lie. Mus. MS 37. Some of their songs 
continue the late 14th-century tradition, with 
elaborate syncopations, superimposed patterns 
of rhythm, chromatic progressions, etc. The 
early chansons of Dufay himself contain 
ordered mclismas of great beauty. 4 However, 
the trend towards a greater simplicity of feeling 
and style continued, and in the second quarter 
of the century Dufay, Binchois, Arnold and 
Hugo dc Lantins and others produced a body 
of work which has been described as the 
greatest European achievement in solo song 
before Schubert. 

Most of these chansons arc written in the 
ballade style already described. The upper¬ 
most voice has words throughout and is 
clearly the solo part ; the two lower voices are 
instrumental. A smaller group have text in 
the tenor as well as in the supeiius ; in such a 
case these two voices arc often linked by 
snatches of imitation and canon ( e.g . * Bon 
jour, bon mois ’ *), the remaining voice 
pursuing its way independently. A third 
category contains those songs written note 
against note, with words to each part (e.g. 

4 J’atcndray ’ 4 ). The favoured form for the 
secular songs of the mid-15th century was the 
rondeau. The ballade had dropped right out of 
fashion ; the virelai was scarcely any more 
popular, although it was to be reincarnated 
later as the bergerette. The rondeaus apparent 
monotony was relieved in the 15th century in 
two ways : (i) by an increase in the number of 
lines : (ii) by the introduction of instrumental 
preludes and postludes (e.g. 4 A son plaisir 
volcnticrs ' *). The stylistic development of 
the chanson between Dufay and Okcghcm 
conforms to the general change that was going 
on : 9-8 and 6-8 metres (O, G) give place 
to 3-4 (O) and gradually to 4-4 (C or C): 
the contratcnor grows more and more har¬ 


monic in character, especially at cadences; 
imitation ceases to be a spasmodic ornament 
and becomes more thorough-going ; four-part 
writing is more and more common and the 
range of the parts (now including treble and 
bass) is more clearly defined. 

The principal song composers of Okeghem’s 
time were Hayne von Ghyscghem, Compare 
and Antoine Busnois. Their works are found 
in about half a dozen large chansonniers and a 
host of minor ones. In a general way freer 
rhythms, more purposeful progressions, less 
dissonance and more equality between the 
parts characterize the chansons of this later 
period, 1460-1500. With these changes there 
arc noticeable differences in feeling and tone ; 
the chief impression is of a noble melancholy 
conveyed in half-tints of colour, of, above all, 
44 an inspiration utterly unconcerned with 
concrete expression ” (van den Borrcn). 

One of the most important sources for the 
songs of the last thirty years of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, including besides all the composers 
just enumerated another generation — Isaac, 
Josquin and dc La Rue — is that masterpiece 
of music printing, Petrucci's 4 Harmonicc 
Musices Odhccaton A * (Venice, 1501).* The 
newest styles tend all the time away from the 
15th-century ideal of melody with accom¬ 
paniment towards the 16th-century madrigal. 
But the 4 Odhccaton ', summing up what is 
old, brings to mind two important charac¬ 
teristics of the 15th century : (i) songs were 
international in their scope, like American 
dance-tunes in Europe to-day ; (ii) popular 
music was used as a matter of course by song 
composers. 

The burnt Strasbourg MS M. 222. C. 22 was 
a witness to the juxtaposition and fusion of 
national elements in an early 15th-century 
collection : in the middle of the century we 
find a whole group of Burgundian songs amid 
the German 4 Glogaucr Liedcrbuch ’ 7 ; and 
about 1500 the ‘Odhccaton’ itself is the 
supreme example of an 44 international ” song- 
book. Not only song-books but composers 
were international ; Isaac, the Fleming, who 
wrote songs in German, Italian and Prcnch as 
well as in Flemish, stands out among them. 
English composers abroad, Morton and Frye, 
followed Dunstable in composing 44 foreign 
songs. But one notable feature ol the 44 inter¬ 
national 44 song-books is the absence of English 
songs.* On the other hand the early I udor 
court song-book B.M. Add. MS 31922 is 
worthy of note, for it is the first English inanu- 


1 50 sons;* from this MS in ' Dufay and hi* Con¬ 
temporaries ed. J. F. R. and C. Stainer (1898). 

1 li.e. tlic early piece* ed. by H. Be**clcr in * Das 
Chorwerk '. Vol. XIX. 

’ ' Chorwcrk Vol. XIX, No. 6. 

• Stainer, p. 138. 

* J. Marix, * Lex Muxicien* dc la cour dc Bourgogne 
on XV *i*ilc-' (i 93 ?L No. 5. 


• Ed. H. Hewitt for Medieval Academy of America 
» 4 Ed. H. Ringmann for ' Da* Erbo deutscl.cr Musik 

• : Thereare twoexceptions: (i) •»" Yjl^vTnT) • 
Vale University contains three (M.Q., XX\m. 
the Escorial Lib. MS !v. a. 24 contain* one » - 
X, 2V 
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script to contain a substantial number of 
foreign songs. 

If these chansonnins represent the “ hori¬ 
zontal ” interplay of different national tradi¬ 
tions on a courtly level, they also, almost 
without exception, show the “ vertical ” inter¬ 
play between aristocratic and popular culture. 
In this respect song is the perfect mirror of 
society ; the very hierarchical and “ordered” 
nature of medieval communities, together with 
their smallness, made familiarity possible 
between high and low. This familiarity, 
dependent on everyone's knowing his place, 
was very diHerent from the aggressive equali- 
tarianism of modern society. The use of such 
tunes as * Western Wind ’ and * L'homme 
arint- ’ is widely removed from, say, Brahms's 
romantic use of folksong or the modern tech¬ 
nique of carol pastiche. One sign of a natural 
and fruitful interchange between courtly and 
popular is the survival of various thansonnias 
containing simple tunes. 1 These turn out to 
be not originals on which later chansons were 
based, l>ut single parts taken from polyphonic 
settings. Such facts make the distinction 
between art song and |>opular song very hard 
to draw : but this is certainly one source of the 
vitality of 15th-century songs. 

The principal voice in the 15th-century 
chanson was generally the top one ; this was 
the solo part when circumstances required a 
solo song, even though a known tune was used 
for the tenor. Most chansons arc apparently 
" free " compositions ; but, when they arc 
not, it is important to distinguish between the 
.« ttn melody and the melody heard in perform- 
ancc. 

However, in Germany we meet a whole 
category of songs whose principal melody i«. 
the tenor, not only in theory but in ellect. 
Hence the term Tenor-Lied. The German 
" tenor-song ” is second in importance at this 
time only to the chanson. The most sub¬ 
stantial song-hooks of the 15th century arc : 
the Lochcim Locliamcr (r. 1450) Glogau 
— Berlin (r. 14C0) ; Munich Walthcr's * 
SchcdeTs (r. 1460). 2 We have plenty of 
evidence that German composers were well 
acquainted with Burgundian music, besides 
the international character of their books. 
Traditional melodics were made to conform 
to Burgundian styles of ornamentation and 
forms of cadence ; and the cross-rhythms 
beloved of chanson composers were introduced 
{e.g. ' Soltc ich Glogau, No. 59). But the 
real affinity is with English music of the inid- 
15 ‘h century, especially the carol. Direct 
influence is unlikely ; a similar principle of 

' E.t. ' l.e MS <!c Bjyrux cl. I !». Orokl (1921). 

1 Editions: l.ocbcun by Arnold and IWlIrrmann in 
Jalirbnrlicr fur musikalishc WittcnsrhaftVol. II 
(1867).. Clotjau, Ringmunn, »p. <,t. Munich by K. 
I.inter in ' lkila« *u «Jcn Monaultcftcn fur Mutik- 

geschichte \ Vol. II (18S0). 


composition has produced similar results. 
There is, however, one essential difference 
between English and German songs : there is 
no proof at all that English coni|>osers before 
the 16th century used known melodies such as 
those found set many times in different 
German books ( e.g . * Elslcin, liebes Elslcin '). 

The Lochcim and Munich song-books 
contain typical songs of this early period : 
they arc mostly in 3 parts, with words to the 
tenor only ; the contratenor often performs 
the function of a harmonic bass ; the style is 
chordal ; duple time is common ; the song 
takes the form of the poem set, with a prefer¬ 
ence for the traditional Bar-Form A.A.B. 
(English composers also avoid the fashionable 
founts fixts of flemish and Burgundian music). 

’ Der wallt hat sich cntlawbct ’ may stand for 
all ; its short balanced phrases and conductus- 
like texture remind us of the songs of Oswald 
von Wolkenstein. The same tradition is 
developed in Peter Schoeffcr’s and other 
books ; the line songs of Hofhaimer and Senfl 
are its last and best product. 

The English tradition, which in the early 
and mid-15th century has so much in common 
with the German, was barren by comparison. 
There are, it is true, in B.M. Add. MSS 5CG5 
and 3192a (early 16th cent.) a number of 
” tenor songs ” in a chordal style ; these may 
stand at the end of a 15th-century tradition 
which we can glimpse in Bodl. MS Selden b. 26 
(r. 1450).* But on the whole the chordal 
st\le in English music seems to have been for 
ensemble singing ; the songs differ from the 
German in having texts to each voice. 

These parallels between England and 
Germany must not dwarf the importance of 
the Burgundian style for English music. An 
early 15th-century Cambridge manuscript 
(U.L. Add. 5943) * contains several 3-part 
songs clearly intended for solo voice with 
instrumental accompaniment (e.g. ' Wd were 
liym that wistCompared with contein- 
|K»rary continental songs these arc archaic in 
style and feeling. The time-lag, moreover, 
becomes more marked as the century pro¬ 
gresses. ' O potores exquisiti ’ from the 
recently discovered B.M. Egerton MS 3307 
(c. 1450) is a polished and sophisticated setting 
of a lyric from the ' Carolina Burana ’. 
Passages in ballade style and duple metre 
alternate with more chordal sections in 6-8 
with words to each voice. The most extra¬ 
ordinary feature is the isorhythmic pattern, 
extending to all three voices ; each verse has 
the same rhythms to different melodies. 
This technique was becoming obsolete on the 
Continent and had, anyway, never been much 

1 Facsimile* .md transcriptions in Stainer, * Karlv 
B xlleian Music * (1901). 

* F-J. S. I.. Mcver, * Music. Cantrlcnu, Sones . . .’ 
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used for secular music. Towards the end of the 
century were doubtless written the secular 
songs in Ritson’s Manuscript (Add. 5665). 
Like the beautiful 4 Go, heart, hurt with 
adversity ’ (Scldcn MS), written nearly fifty 
years earlier, several of these songs are in 
typical chanson style — for example, 4 My 
woeful heart * (anon.). 

The best English songs, however, were 
probably not written in this borrowed style 
(there is every reason to suppose direct 
influence), nor in the note-against-note style 
already described. Their achievement was, 
firstly, in the carol and, secondly, in the 
“ insular ” contrapuntal style which led up to 
the complicated love songs, vernacular Passion 
music and political songs of the Fayrfax Book 
(c. 1500). Neither of these species counts as 
solo song : the carol was processional music 
for chorus and soloists, while the songs of the 
Fayrfax Manuscripts were, it seems, conceived 
as concerted music for voices and instruments 
— solo voices, certainly, were often required, 
but the songs were not solo songs ( e.g . 'Hoyda, 
hoy da ’ by William Cornyshe). 

The French, German and Spanish song- 
books of the late 15th century do not, with two 
exceptions, contain any English songs ; but a 
few Italian pieces appear in some of them. 
After the splendid achievements of the ars nova 
(1325-1425) Italian song fell into an eclipse 
from which it did not emerge until the close of 
the 15th century. 1 The Italian fashion for 
Flemish music and musicians found a dis¬ 
tinguished servant in Isaac at the court of 
Lorenzo dc’ Medici. 

He it railed from die nordi because. at a " northerner ", 
lie is matter of (hit) ” art ”. . . . But in the south the 
Netherlander undergoes a change in tattc and temper. 
He is composing Italian music and becomes the creator 
of one of the most popular types of Italian secular music 
. . . the carnival song (Einstein). 

Isaac attempted on the one hand to humanize 
the stereotyped courtly ballata and on the other 
to raise the tone of the lowly Carnival song. 

The greatest contribution of Italy to secular 
song at this time lay, perhaps, in making 
articulate the more informal singing and 
playing which was without doubt the essence 
of her native tradition. This is true above all 
of the fro!tola. The typical /rottola is a short 
chordal song with the main melody in the 
uppermost voice ; this voice is often the only 
one to carry a text, usually followed with close 
regard for “ accent 11 is therefore a genuine 
type of song-with-accompanimcnt, whether 
the other parts arc played on viols, keyboard 
or lute, or even sung. The published versions 
relied heavily upon a tradition of music 
44 involving the spontaneous invention of a 
melody with a simple ‘harmonic’ accompani- 

1 F. Torrcfranca in a much criticized book. 1 II 
segreto del quattrocento* (t939>. has attempted to 
bridge the gap. 


ment, an art of improvisation ”. Some of the 
frottoU by Cara and Tromboncino may be 
“ touched-up ” versions of actual perform¬ 
ances by famous improvisatori , such as Serafino 
dall’ Aquila (friend of Josquin). 2 

There was certainly interchange of music 
and musical ideas between Italy and Spain at 
the end of the 15th century. Individual songs 
are found in both Italian and Spanish sources 
(e.g. 4 Nunca fue pena mayor ’, a widely 
travelled song); moreover, similar styles and 
forms were used. Spanish music had, of 
course, early connections with Italian and 
French. The 14th-century 4 Llibre Vermeil ’ 
contains eafas for two or three voices without 
instrumental tenor (cf. French chace), besides 
native pilgrim songs and the oldest Dance of 
Death. Little is known of music in Spain after 
this until the late 15th century, when the 
villancito emerges as the principal style of song 
(related to it are the villanesca, estrambote and 
other types). Like th c frottola in its chordal 
texture, its dependence on poetic shape and 
rhythm, its diatonic treble melody with a 
fondness for repeated notes, the villancico, too, 
is a court product with a popular background. 
The principal source for these Spanish songs is 
the ‘Cancioncro de Palacio’ 2 , which contains 
460 compositions of the late 15th and early 
16th centuries, including some in more contra¬ 
puntal styles. Another caneionrro of later date 
(printed Venice, 1556) contains songs of this 
period. One unusual feature of this collection, 
the assigning of words to each voice, is probably 
a reflection of later taste. The most important 
song composer of Spain was Juan del Encina 
(1468-1529), in the service of the Duke of Alba 
in the closing years of the century. Apart 
from court songs, 15th-century Spain produced 
a rich harvest of ballad tunes, known through 
arrangements for voice and lute by Luis Milan 
(1536) and others, and through the 4 Dc 
musica libri septem ' of Salinas (1 577 )- 

In conclusion it may be said that there arc 
two important respects in which the late 
medieval art of song stands in striking contrast 
to the same art in later periods. Firstly, it was 
a much more important part of a composer s 
activity. Until the 16th century, music in 
general was still either music for the church 
services or for social functions. 44 Song , 
roughly speaking, comprised the whole secular 
side, both vocal and instrumental, for, apart 
from a few keyboard pieces, the two styles 
were not distinguished ; and even the keyboard 
pieces were usually adaptations from vocal 
music (e.g. Facnza Manuscript; Paumanns 
4 Fundamentum ’). Energies later divided 
between symphony, suite, sonata and dozens ot 


Detail* and musical examples in W. H. 
terarv Source* of Secular Music in Italy ‘‘MSh 
Ed. H. Anplf*. * I-a munca cn la corte de los re>o 
Micos \ Vol. II. • Polifonia profai.a ( 1947 ). 
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other styles were concentrated into the one all- 
embracing art of song. 

Secondly, medieval songs differ from others 
in the relationship between the words and the 
music. In the troubadour period, before the 
invention of measured notation, words were 
the only means of establishing the metre of the 
music: “ the music of the troubadours is 
prosodized music ” (Aubry). This metrical 
relationship survives, long after the need for it 
has ceased, in the modal rhythms of 14th- and 
15th-century songs, especially those in con¬ 
duces style, like the carol. It is not until the 
14th century that composers attempt to make 
the music represent the words: (i) in the eaitia 
the musical expressions arc stylized sounds, 
of the hunt, street or market — this is natural¬ 
ism in sound; (ii) naturalism by picture 
or symbol, usually called word-painting ( e.g . 
quick notes to illustrate running) is very rare 
before the 16th century ; (iii) in a few chansons 
and solo motets of the early 15th century there 
is melodic declamation, the naturalism of 
speech {set aboie, 4 Merce, merer, o mortc *); 

(iv) the frottola and similar forms contain 
careful but less passionate declamation. 

These naturalistic effects arc few and far 
between in 14th- and 15th-century music, and 
it would not be right to suggest that there 
were no closer links between music and poetry 
than this. Certainly the method of continuous 
emotional analogy, the music all the time 
being closely linked to the sense and feeling of 
the words, is rare until the end of the 15th 
century (e.g. Josquin). But although com¬ 
posers did not direct their music at the text in 
this manner, they were not regardless of the 
words they set. On the contrary, they use a 
method best perhaps described as musical 
paraphrase — the music envelops the poetry 
like a cloud and transmits the general feeling 
of the words. It is the general feeling of amour 
eourloix that is so unmistakably conveyed in 
the luminous and melancholy music of the 
Burgundian and Flemish chanson. 

As often happens, the composers' interest 
is faithfully mirrored in the actual way the 
manuscripts are set out. In this instance their 
negligence about the detail of the chosen 
poems expresses itself in scribal carelessness 
about the underlay ; a general correspondence 
between phrase and phrase is all that can be 
expected. Treatment of the text becomes more 
and more careless during the course of the 15th 
century, until towards 1500 it is common to 
find the text indicated merely by the first few 
words. Petrucci’s 4 Odhecaton A ’ is an out¬ 
standing example of this, partly perhaps 
because of printing difficulties. The texts 
were cither well known or, what is more likely, 
available elsewhere. The exact underlay was 
by tradition the duty of the singer, one of his 
elementary 44 skills 


It was left to the 16th-century musicians to 
discover, or think they had discovered, the 
secrets of ancient music, and by encouraging 
mutual interest to reunite music and poetry 
for a short span. j. s. (ii). 

Bibi.-Browm.ow. Mr*. J. M. E. p 4 French Popular 
Songt of the Fifteenth Century* (Proc. Mu*. Am.. 
Vol. XX. 1894 ). 

Ccnnricii. F., ' Forme nlehre de* niitlrlaltrrlirhrn 
Liedc* * (Halle. 193*). 

Spanke, Han*. * Brrichuniten rwitchen romanischcr 
und miiielalterh<hrr l.yrik : mil Urnif kiichtiKunK 
der Menik und Mutik * (Berlin, 1936). 

Srr ol,o (Urol. Chanson. 

1500-1700.— It is not easy to detach the 
song tradition of the early 16th century from 
the general musical background in which it is 
so firmly embedded. During this period, it is 
still true to say that practically all composed 
music which was not church music was 
chamber music; song forms a part of this 
chamber music, but a part that resists any 
attempt to isolate it and examine it separately. 
A 4-part song of the early 16th century might 
well have been originally written for one 
voice and three accompanying instruments, 
but it may appear in any of the following 
forms in the sources of the time : 

(i) as a purely instrumental piece, lacking 
all words or all except the initial tag {if. 
Petrucci’s famous 4 Odhecaton 4 of 1501 and 
its successors, the 4 Canti B 4 anti 4 Canti C 4 ; 
the titles proclaim that these books contain 
44 songs ’*, yet in all cases only the incipits of 
the words arc given); 

(ii) set for voices with two of the lower 
parts transcribed directly into tablaturc for 
lute, the third part being omitted altogether 
(c/. the Petrucci collections of 1509, 1511 and 
1520, or the fragments in B.M. MS Royal 
App. 58); 

(iii) rc-woiked by some other composer 
who has taken one or two of the melodic lines 
from the original setting anti added new ones 
of his own (r/. the many settings of 4 Fors 
sculemrnt 4 in the Sichcry Book from St. 
Gall •); 

(iv) transcribed with added ornaments and 
divisions for the keyboard or the lute {cf 
Antico's organ collection of 1517, Cavazzoni’s 
of 1523 and Attaignant’s organ books of the 
1530s; or the lute transcriptions in Gcrle); 

(v) set out for 4 vocal lines with words 
underlaid to all parts {if Brussels, Royal 
Library, MS 11239); 

(vi) as an isolated vocal line, intended 
apparently for unaccompanied singing {if. 
the MS dc Baycux); 

(vii) transformed into a dance (c/. Josquin’s 
4 Millc regrets ’, found as a pavan in Susato’s 
collection of 1551) ; 

(viii) with the main melodic lines set for 
keyboard, to which a viol player was expected 


1 Available in an edition made by Cicsbert (Schott). 
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to extemporize a brilliant flowing counter¬ 
point {cf Trent MS 1947-4 for an example of 
this treatment of a Josquin chanson; or 
Ortiz's treatise on viol playing (1553), for a 
more mature example of the same technique); 

(ix) in its purest form for voice and instru¬ 
ments {cf Turin, National Library, MS 
Ris. mus. qin., Ill, 59). 

This complete indifference to the precise 
sound-medium and method of performance is 
in striking contrast to the attitude commonly 
held by composers of the 17th and later 
centuries, and it makes the task of the historian 
of song a very difficult one. It seems fair to 
say, however, that most of the chamber 
music (other than dance music) written during 
the first half of the 16th century could be 
performed by a solo singer accompanied by 
an instrument or instruments, and it can 
therefore legitimately be classed as song. 
The Venetian 4-part frottole of 1500-25 were 
particularly suited to this kind of performance, 
since it is dear that in most of them the treble 
and bass lines were conceived simultaneously 
as an entity, the middle parts being mere 
filling-in parts, rather characterless and 
purely functional. 1 

The chanson rc|>crtory of the early 16th 
century is another matter altogether. These 
songs were by the most eminent composers of 
the age—Josquin, Isaac, La Rue, Agricola 
all appear in the index of the * Odhccaton * — 
and they were designed to please a far more 
sophisticated and far less local audience than 
the frottole. It is rare to find frottole in 
manuscripts written outside Italy, but the 
chanson repertory was in international use. 
The verse used was international in itself, 
for the chanson was usually a setting of a 
French text, and French culture still dominated 
the courtly life of the early 16th century 
throughout civilized Lurope — the last traces 
of an artistic hegemony that dated back 
perhaps to the days of Charlemagne. A 
significant pointer towards this international 
supremacy of the French chanson can be 
found in the * Odhccaton * itself. This was an 
epoch-making book, the first measured music 
to be printed in the world and the first product 
of a Venetian printing-press run by a brilliant 
Italian and financed wholly by Italians: yet 
it was an anthology of chansons and motets, 
containing 78 with French words, 15 with 
Flemish, Spanish, German or Latin, and only 
2 with Italian. The ‘ Odhccaton ’ was the 
printed counterpart of the innumerable 
manuscript collections of the time: broader- 
based and enjoying a wider circulation per¬ 
haps, but nevertheless typical of the prevailing 
taste. Its music is artificial in the best sense 

1 l or a dixunion of tlic >pocic< j-p.«rc composition 
iff FrOI I OLA. 


of that much-misused word. The leading 
vocal line is usually the tenor or, less often, the 
treble, and this is linked to its accompaniment 
by the most refined and delicate contrapuntal 
techniques : canon, snatches of imitation, con¬ 
gruent rhythms, ostinati, sequential patterns 
and harmonies deriving from the interplay 
of independent melodies. The underlying 
principles of composition remain those that 
had been in force for centuries. First take 
a tune, or make one; polish it as much as 
you can, then write a counter - tunc, and 
another, and another. Compose your counter¬ 
points successively, in fact, not simultaneously. 
The results can be of very great beauty, as for 
instance in Josquin's 4 Adieu mes amours ’, in 
which the simple, almost folksong tunc shines 
through a delicate polyphonic lattice like a 
candle in a lantern 1 : 


' 7 'Clwint bar* of Joiquin's * Adieu me* amour* * (1501). 




The tradition represented by this genre 
lasted far into the century. The great German 
Lied composers of the first forty years —Send 
and the composers represented in the collec¬ 
tions of Schoffcr, Ott, Ocglin, F.gcnolf and in 
Forster's enormous anthology of 1 539 “ 5 6 
were its closest followers. Their songs were 
primarily designed for a tenor singer accom¬ 
panied by a quartet of instruments : 

From a *on<? for voice and imtmmcnis by Scntl (« 534 >- 
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(though it is interesting to see how in the 
1540s this tradition collapsed under the impac t 
of the Italian a taf>f><lla style; many earlier 
songs were reissued at this time with words 
underlaid to all the parts, not merely to the 
tenor). The vocal lines were commonly 
syllabic, with roulades reserved in general for 
the closing syllables of a line. The line ol 
descent from frollola through Lied to chorale 
is clear. Indeed many of the LitJti (e.g. 
Isaac's ‘ Innsbruck ich muss elicit lassen ’) 
were " parodied " into chorales with little or 
no alteration of the tune. In the Lied the 
accompanying texture was less elaborate than 
that ol the chanson proper ; its harmonies were 
clearer and its rhythms more straightforward. 

The same style can be found in the surviving 
English music of the period, as represented 
by B.M. Add. MS 31922 or the incomplete 
book ol * XX Songs* printed in 1530. It 
continued down to the first song-book of 
William Byrd (158a) and beyond; in his 
preface to this song-book Byrd points out that 
though the songs now appear in print with 
words underlaid to all the parts, they were 
originally composed for a solo voice and four 
accompanying instruments. An analysis of 
the pieces in this book and those by Byrd and 
others surviving in manuscript reveals the 
features of this hnglish version of the Lied: 
rarely more than one syllable to a note, careful 
matching of musical and poetical stresses, 
almost none of those niggling repetitions that 
sometimes make even the best madrigal lyrics 
sound rather nonsensical and an elaborate 
and semi-independent polyphonic texture for 
the accompanying instruments (see first 
example, col. ii). 

In France itself the chanson style tapered 
oil' into the polyphonic chanson for a caf>f><llu 
chorus, and Attaignant's songs for voice and 
lute (1529) were mere arrangements from the 
polyphonic repertory: they are not solo 
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songs in the true sense, even though some of 
them seem to suit the solo voice much better 
than the vocal quartet. The true solo song 


Fioin .1 vnur for voice .uni inurumcnit l»y llyrd 
if. 



seems almost unknown in France before the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

liie next important development in the 
history of song came in fact from Spain, in 
the music of the riliuelislas like Milan (1535), 
Narvaez (1537) and Valderrahano (1547). 
Their books were anthologies once again, 
but anthologies of all kinds of music — 
arrangements of movements from well-known 
masses or of fashionable chansons, fantasies, 
settings of plainsongs, variations on harmonic 
grounds 1 and songs for voice and lute. Some- 


I’hicc rlidiMiivr truing* IJiftteiuiai) of a t HUnrin 
!■<« voire uml loic by Nrrviri >»»ti>. 
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times these songs were adaptations of poly¬ 
phonic originals, but often they were strophic 
solo songs, with the accompaniments varied 
for each verse of the song. 

The tradition these songs represent is utterly 
different from any discussed so far, and it 
docs not seem too fanciful to suggest that its 
origins may be found in the music of the 
Arabs. (It is worth noting that the main 
harmonic grounds of the 16th century seem 
to have been particularly popular in southern 
Italy, especially at Naples; and the leading 
improviisatori of the 16th and early 17th 
centuries [e.g. Dell' Aquila, JacopinoJ were 
Neapolitans. Southern Italy was closely 
linked with Spain throughout the middle ages 
and the Renaissance.) Certainly this new 
Spanish tradition seems to have little connec¬ 
tion with the music of the earlier Spanish 
composers like Encina and his contemporaries. 
It is possible that some of Encina's music may 
have been written originally for voice and 
lute, for he was both musician and poet; but 
his music has come down to us only in poly¬ 
phonic versions contained in such manuscript 
collections as the ' Cancionero de Palacio \ 
Milan takes a simple song-tune, often one that 
had long been associated with some particular 
epic poem, and sets it to an elaborate and 
quite independent lute accompaniment, 
characterized sometimes by a flowing melodic 
pattern and elsewhere by a chordal texture. 
The implications of such a technique arc far- 
reaching, though they do not seem to have 
come to fruition outside Spain until fifty or 
sixty years later, notably in the music of the 
Jacobean composers of lute song. In Spain 
itself the style could not withstand the Italian 
importations of the late 16th century. The 
vihucla itself fell from favour with the rise of 
the guitar, and there is nothing in Spanish 
music of this period that can be set by the 
side of John Dowland's melancholy, passionate 
songs. The 17th-century songs with guitar 
accompaniment 1 arc quite uninspired for the 
most part. 

The last twenty-five years of the 16th 
century brought great changes in the musical 
• NV TADi.Atrnr. 


climate not only of Spain but of all Europe. 
Song in particular changed almost out of all 
recognition. The declamatory experiments 
of the Florentines took shape, though their 
ancestry can be traced back at least as far as 
the intermedii of the 1530s and perhaps even 
to the 1480s (Poliziano). The French ex¬ 
plored the new country of musique mesurie — 
music based on a poet's notions of how a song 
should be written. Some English composers 
began to design music primarily for voice and 
lute, being no longer content merely to arrange 
music for this combination. 

The English lute-song tradition may be 
traced back at least to the reign of Henry VIII 
in manuscripts like B.M. Royal App. 58, 
with its arrangements of chansons and songs 
for voice and lute, the lute taking two parts 
of the polyphonic texture. This technique 
may well have been introduced by the Flemish 
and Italian musicians working at Henry’s 
court, and it is significant that one of the 
pieces in Royal App. 58 is an arrangement 
of a German Lied called * O werder mund \ 
Mid-century manuscripts for lute (B.M. Add. 
MS 4900) and keyboard (B.M. Add. MS 
30513— the Mullincr Book 2 ) contain no 
original compositions for solo voice and 
accompanying instrument. The same is true 
of Tyc’s ‘ Acts of the Apostles ’ (i 553 )- 1 * ,c 
true lute song did not appear until the late 
1590s. Barley's ‘New Bookc of Tabliturc ’ 
(1596) contained some songs for voice and 
bandora, but they appear to be arrangements 
of polyphonic originals, and the vocal line 
remains stiff and cramped ; only the incipits 
of the texts arc given, though this may be for 
technical reasons connected with the process 
used for printing the book. In 1597 a certain 
number of Morley's 5-part canzonets were 
provided with lute accompaniments to the 
eanlus part, but once again it is lamentably 
clear that these accompaniments arc mere 
transcriptions of the lower vocal parts, ill- 
adapted to the lute. Truly idiomatic lute 
song appeared for the first time in Dowland s 
first book of ayres (1597: reprinted 1600, 
1606, 1613), though many of these songs must 
have been written some years earlier. I he 
ideal medium for performance was tenor or 
treble voice, lute and bass viol, but Dowland 
was careful to print optional vocal parts so 
that the songs could be performed a 4 b >’ 
groups of amateur singers. 2 The great contrast 
between Dowland's mastery of the new style 
and the fumblings of his predecessors can be 
broken down into three distinctive factors. 


Available as Vol. I of “Musica Br.ianmca 

>rulon. I 9 '.i). No*- * 1 and l3 ‘/ oT MuUnCC, l i, v 

transcriptions of three- parts of 'ones a 4 . ' > 

additional vocal line is needed to complete tne 

, *Dowland’s complete avres for four voices and hue 
n Vol. VI of * Musica Bntannica (London, i 9 j 3 »- 
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First, many of the songs arc clearly dances 
(pavans, galliards) in disguise. The formal 
structure of pavan and galliard had long been 
fixed : three repeated sections, clear rhythms, 
phrases in multiples of four bars, contrasting 
cadences at the end of the sections. The in¬ 
fluence of these dance characteristics on Dow- 
land's songs is unmistakable. Secondly, the 
poems he sets arc in the new Italianatc style 
perfected by Sidney, Watson and Shake¬ 
speare, forward-looking in language and 
mood. It is very possible that at least some 
of the poems were written after the tunes 
had been composed ; this was the tradition 
of such verse collections as * The Gorgeous 
Gallery ' (1578), and it extended well into the 
17th century. Many of the ballad tunes 
mentioned in the ‘ Gallery ’ had something 
of the simplicity and elegance of Dowland’s 
tunes, and many were dances. Early 17th- 
century collections of instrumental music in¬ 
clude many of Dowland's songs in their 
original dance forms, and it is interesting to 
note that in these collections such songs are 
nearly always given a title (tearing no relation 
to the opening lines of the poem found in the 
song-books. Thus ‘ If my complaints' usually 
appears as * Captain Pipers Galliard ', ‘ Flow 
my tears ' as * I.acrimae Pavanc ', * Now, oh 
now, I needs must part ’ as * The Frog 
Galliard This reinforces the view that these 
and other songs of the time were originally 
wrilten as dances. The third distinctive 
feature of Dowland's style is his highly idiom¬ 
atic writing for the lute; he was after all a 
professional lutcnisl. In the dance songs the 
lute part is little more than a reduction of the 
lower parts, but it is important to notice how 
the melodic interest sometimes passes from 
voice to lute. The partnership between voice 
and accompaniment is a partnership of equals 
or very nearly so. In the later songs — more 
distinctively solo songs — a vocal line of in¬ 
comparable grace and melancholy power is 
balanced by a most delicately patterned 
accompaniment, its bass line reinforced 
(ideally) by the bass viol, and the texture of 
the whole on occasion still further enriched 
by an obbligato treble viol. These songs mark 
the complete emancipation of the lute song 
from its origins in the dance : it is now a form 
in its own right, and one of the utmost per¬ 
fection. 

Dowland’s 1597 song-l>ook was the first of 
a twenty-five-year sequence of song-books, 
lasting until Alley's collection of 1622. Nearly 
all have been reprinted by the indefatigable 
I)r. E. II. Fellowcs ’, and they cannot be 
analysed in detail here. The new elements 
appearing in Dowland's later songs have 
already been mentioned; other composers 

* See F.nclimi School or Lirrtxisr Sonc-Wmtcks. ’ 


bring new influences to bear on the develop¬ 
ment of the lute song. Fcrrabosco the younger 
clearly admires the new Italian monodic style. 
Campian, the most distinguished lyric poet of 
his day and a good composer, is attracted by 
the later Italian can/.onetta with its 4-4 
rhythms and its pairs of flowing quavers ; so 
is Campian's intimate friend, Rosscter. The 
forms and rhythms of the alman and the 
coranto tend to displace structural elements 
derived from the pavan and galliard. Daniel 
explores the melancholy passionate vein of 
song opened up by Dowland. Jones tries the 
effect of chattering quavers and returns to 

Fiom Howland's * Go, nightly caret' (1612). 
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the technique of linking bass and treble by 
means of imitation ; he also experiments with 
an extension of Ganassi's technique, accom¬ 
panying the voice by the polyphonic lyra-viol 
(1601). A manuscript of lute songs (Rowe 
Library, Cambridge) points the way to the 
songs of the Caroline composers with its 
elaborately ornamented version of the stage 
song ' l'andolpho ' and its song in praise of 
wine. The verse of the later composers 
spreads over an ever-widening field — sacred 
songs, pastorals, witty songs, Italian lyrics, 
metaphysical conceits. In the music of these 
men the musical material of the song is drained 
away from the accompaniment, becoming in¬ 
creasingly concentrated on the tunc and its 
bass. The lute (or its wire-strung rival, the 
orpharion) was the standard accompanying 
instrument throughout the period under dis¬ 
cussion here, and keyboard accompaniments 
arc entirely unknown. Songs for voice and 
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keyboard arc found only in a manuscript now 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and 
these arc a mere handful by very minor 
composers. One feature of the lute song re¬ 
mained constant throughout its life: the lute 
song was composed by professional musicians 
for professional or amateur singers and 
players. 

Dance was the catalyst that transformed 
the English song tradition ; in Italy dramatic 
declamation turned what had been merely 
a minor and casual art, suited for incidental 
music to a pageant, into the epoch-making 
“ recitative musick ” of the monodists.' The 
experiments of a elique of Florentine dilettanti 
(Galilei, Bardi, Peri) culminated in the collec¬ 
tions of highly stylized songs published almost 
simultaneously by Megli and Caccini in 1602. 
The titles of the books were manifestoes in 
themselves ; these were indeed “ new musics", 
and the Renaissance tradition was to be set 
aside. Monody in its purest form had a 
remarkably short life of no more than eight 
or ten years, and it was already a trifle vieux 
jeu among the musical vanguard of 1612. But 
by that time it had accomplished a revolution 
in music and in musical taste that was to 
spread throughout Europe. The characteristic 
features of Florentine monody were : a highly 
inflected but amctrical melodic line scrupu¬ 
lously following the text, its emotional effect 
heightened by expressive rubato and declama¬ 
tory dynamics ; important words (" dolore ", 
" pianto ", " ahi! ", etc.) thrown into high 
relief by means of roulades, ornament or 
arresting harmonization, or by a combination 
of these; a sluggish bass line, supporting 
simple harmonies on a luteorchitarrone. The 
vocal ornamentation followed the conventions 
established by the 16th-century technique of 
improvised " diminutions " or divisions : 


From (!aceiui‘« * Sf«u;ava con Ic 'idle * (1601). 
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1 For most of the information contained in this 
section on Italian monody the writer is indebted to the 
courtesy of Nisei F'ortune. 



The task of the composer was defined in 
the phrase “ Music is to be the servant 
of poetry, not its master", and monody 
lacked the just balance between the claims of 
verse and music that characterized the English 
lute song. Some monodists introduced the 
dialogue into their music (Grandi, Barbarino); 
others showed the links between monody and 
stage music by their use of dance songs, string 
ritornelli and paired dance-forms (Brunclli, 
Calestani). 

The Roman monodists seem less inspired 
than the Florentines; their melodies arc 
duller, their ornamentation drier, their 
dance-songs squarcr (Landi, Borboni), their 
declamation more mechanical (Borboni, 
Vitali and Kapsbcrgcr). The break-up of the 
old polyphonic tradition was visible in Rome 
as early as 1586 in Y'erovio's collection of 3- 
part songs with optional accompaniments for 
keyboard and lute. The provincial monodists 
(maestri di eappella working at centres like 
Faenza, Bergamo, Brescia) did not seem to 
have their heart in this newfangled musical 
style. Too often their songs sound like the 
outer parts of a work written for 5 voices 
(Cccchino, Boschctti, M. A. Negri). The 
best monodists were undoubtedly the gcntle- 
tnen-ainateur composers (Saracini, Cesana) 
and the professional (Caccini) or semi- 
professional (d*India, Rasi) singers. D'lndia s 
song-book of 1618 is one of the finest of all 
collections of monody. Many of the leading 
composers of the age seem to have looked on 
monody as a means to an end rather than an 
end in itself (Monteverdi, M. da Gagliano); 
they disdained the use of it as the sole medium 
of artistic expression, preferring to blend it 
with elements drawn from the 16th-century 
tradition. 

The favourite poets of the monodists were 
Marino and Guarini, their poems being free 
in form and highly spiced with rather con¬ 
ventional conceits. Some poems arc little 
more than amorous baby-talk. But sonnets 
and ottaie by the classic writers (Petrarch, 
Bembo. Tasso) and by the newer 17th-century 
poets were also set by the monodists, some¬ 
times strophically, but more usually above the 
stock harmonic grounds (Romancsca, '' c * iro ’ 
Ruggiero, bassamezzo antico). Many of these 
grounds had been devised especially lor 
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singing sonnets and ollai v, long before the 
monodists adapted them to their own stand¬ 
ards of composition ; “ aric per cantar ottavc” 
or “aer da cantar versi latini” are found in 
the publications of Petrucci (1507), and Ortiz's 
viol treatise of 1553 includes divisions on many 
of them. The monodist Cifra specialized in 
treating these traditional grounds. Other 
composers specialized in setting sacred texts 
(e.g. Bonini), and the German “sacred con¬ 
certo” of the early 17th century seems to 
spring from a combination of these with the 
style of church music perfected by Viadana. 

The favoured voices arc mezzo-soprano and 
tenor. Some bass songs exist, but in these the 
melody line usually takes the form of an 
elaborate division on the bauo eonlinuo line; 
this way of writing for bass voice persisted 
throughout Europe until the closing years ol 
the 17th century — though Belli had written 
true bass songs as early as 1616, and Puliaschi 
(1618) demanded a bass soloist of extreme 
virtuosity. Sharp key signatures were un¬ 
known ; so were signatures of more than one 
flat. Saracini and d' India enlivened the 
normally rather stereotyped choice of keys 
and harmonics by extravagant chromaticism.' 
The customary accompanying instruments 
were the chitarronc, the theorbo, the lute and, 
later on, the guitar. Manuscripts of un¬ 
published monody are as rare as manuscripts 
of unpublished lute song. A few manuscripts 
(Tenbury, Brussels) and a few printed books 
(R. Dowland’s * Musical Banquet ' of 1610 
and the song-hooks of Kapsl>crgrr) contain 
monody with realizations of the figured bass 
in tablaturc. If these can be taken as typi¬ 
cal of the practice of the time, it is clear 
that accompaniments were little more than 
plain sequences of chords, with no attempt 
at the fine-spun texture of the English 
school. “ Music is to be the servant, not the 
master. . . 

1 he static bass lines characteristic of early 
monody took on new life from the firm basses 
typical of harmonic grounds, and from the 
reintroduction of snatches of imitation be¬ 
tween tune and bass. In the strophic varia¬ 
tions of Belli and Borboni the steady walking 
crotchets of the bass pointed the way to the 
eantada (Grandi, Turini and others). Other 
features of the Venetian cantata that can be 
traced back into monody are the arioto, in 
which the bass moved at about the same pace 
as the tunc (found as early as Monteverdi's 
' Orfeo ’) ; the instrumental litornello (Peri, 
Galestani, Quagliati); the contrast between 
recitative and aria (Peri, d* India, Kaps- 
berger) ; stcro recitative (Costantini, Grandi; 
1620s); and dramatic changes of time- 


signature. By the 1630s the cantata had 
completely ousted song as a solo form in 
Italy. 

I he stylistic influence of monody on non- 
Italian song can be traced in the works of 
English composers like Copcrario and Fcrra- 
bosco, Guedron in France and Kittel anti 
Xauwach in Germany. In Protestant Ger¬ 
many (and to a lesser extent in Holland and 
Denmark as well) the new and fashionable 
Italian style impinges upon the old Lied 
tradition and the newer dance-song (tj. the 
* Kipp-, Wipp- und Muntzerlicd ’ of 1622).* 
Schulz transmitted the Italian style to 
Germany, anti all the great song writers of the 
next generation (Albert, Schcin, Michael, 
Xauwach, Kittel, Rcusner, Hammcrschmidt, 
Sladen) were his pupils, direct or indirect. 
.Schcin's * Musica boscareccia * (1621-2U) was 
a collection of highly Italianatc music a 3 
which could also be sung by a solo singer anti 
accompanying instruments: 


J. II. lirin ( f , it, 



Many of these songs are highly polyphonic, 
resembling the style of Vcrovio (1586), but 
others ( e.g . * Der kuhlc Maicn \ 1 Nun hat 
sich s Blattlein uingcwcndt ’) are essentially 
solo songs, owing much to Monteverdi’s 
•Scher/i* (1608). The songs in Schein s 
books arc typical student songs, straight¬ 
forward in melody and harmony, square-cut 
in rhythm and popular for many years after 
they were first written. Examples of long- 
lived student songs are the theme ‘ More 
palatino ’ used for variations by Swcclinck 
and Buxtehude, and the song * Kraut und 
Ruben ’ found in Bach's “ Goldberg ” Varia¬ 
tions. 

Albert was even more eclectic than Schcin. 
His nine books of songs (1638-76) are an 
astonishing mixture of styles — the chorale, 
the 16th-century Aici/. the declamatory cantata, 
the Italian instrumental rilomello, the English 
lute song. (The spread of English music over 
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north-west Europe during the first quarter 
of the 17th century must not be under¬ 
estimated. 1 Continental lute books, song 
books, collections of instrumental music, 
miscellanies of one kind or another: all these 
are stuffed with English music, sometimes 
in rather debased forms, but commonly in 
highly imaginative adaptations. Tunes like 
Dowland's 4 Lacrimac * and 4 Frog Galliard ’, 
or Jones’s 4 What if a day * were as well 
known as some of the popular French dance 
tunes and Dutch folksongs, and there is 
an important output of collections of verse 
adapted to well-known tunes of this kind ; 
poets and poetasters who cultivated this 
special genre included Rist, Albinus, Voigt¬ 
lander, Jcnickc and Grefllinger, Kricgcr and 
Grob. Such collections continued in fashion 
throughout Germany, Holland, Switzerland, 
Austria and Denmark until the end of the 
century.) 

A clear sign of how the old polyphonic 
tradition had decayed by the middle of the 
century may be seen in the re-publication 
of earlier polyphonic collections in the form 
of solo songs (Werner, 1649; Eccard and 
Stobacus, 1653; Albert, 1656); this decay 
made itself felt even in church music ( t.g . 
Weichmann’s collection of sacred solo songs 
for church and home, 1648). Links with the 
older polyphony still survive, however, and 
these songs are nourished by them : tunc and 
bass linked by imitation; melodies strength¬ 
ened by the use of sequence and a good 
balance between long and short notes; de¬ 
clamation kept supple by the ingenious use of 
short roulades (Rist, Meier, Staden, Hammer- 
schmidt, 1641-68). The song output of the 
middle years of the century contains many 
little-known treasures, sometimes rather 
marred by the mythological affectations of 
the verse. The Hamburg poets of the 1640s 
and 1650s are often bad offenders; Rist, 
Zcscn, Schwieger and others ape the worst 
mannerisms of Guarini and the French 
elegants, and Voigtlander’s famous collection 
of 1642 (reprinted four times in three different 
cities) is a refreshing contrast. Voigtlander 
is the German equivalent of Tom Durfcy, 
lacking his urbanity, perhaps, but with a 
lively sense of reality that Rist and his school 
never achieved. Goring (1645-54) and 
Hemclingius (1680) followed the lead set by 
Voigtlander, though with less success. 

In Saxony song developed rather differently. 
From 1638 to 1650 or so, Hammerschmidt, 
Hildebrand, Robel and Seidel pursued the 
elusive ideal of a song-form midway between 
song and cantata. Hammerschmidt was the 
most successful (1642-49). His tunes arc virile, 
well shaped and well harmonized, with 

1 Set English Musicians Abroad. 


occasional reminiscences of folksong; their 
flow is not cramped by blind obedience to the 
demands of the verse, yet their declamation 
is flawless. His followers, von dem Werder, 
Stolle, Praetorius and Dedekind (1653-59) 
arc less important, though Dedekind achieved 
a happy blend of Italian coloratura and firm 
harmony. This operatic influence became 
still more marked in the songs of Krieger, 
Theile, Pczel, Horn, Kruger and Krcmberg 
(1660-84) : orchestral ritornelli ; rich orna¬ 
mentation on unimportant syllables; clear 
tonality and harmony. The group of com¬ 
posers represented by Fabricius, Bernhardt, 
Boddcckcr, R. and G. Ahle and Briegel (1651- 
1665) kept more closely to the Schutz tradition, 
but they were its last representatives. 

In southern Germany Nuremberg remained 
true to its old song tradition. The chorale, 
the folksong and the somewhat amateurish ex¬ 
periments of the mastersingers merged im¬ 
perceptibly into a more accomplished style 
represented by Staden (1644-48), Harsdorfcr 
(•643-57), Kindcrmann (1642-52), Hainlcin 
(1657, 1684), Fischer (1686), Erlcbach (1694) 
and their imitators. Many of these songs have 
orchestral ritoriulli or accompaniments, and 
others arc extracts from operas ( t.g . J. P. 
Kricgcr, 1690-92). Lohncr (1670) seems to 
anticipate the style of Bach's early cantatas, 
and the operatic turn of his melody is even 
more obvious in his true opera songs (1688). 
In Austria the conflicting claims of the Catholic 
and Protestant faiths hampered the develop¬ 
ment of music during the early years of the 
century. Posch's collection of Protestant 
sacred songs (1623) shows how Italian monody 
became transformed into something distinct¬ 
ively Austrian; Rauch's Catholic songs of 
1642 arc closer to Viadana. The dominant 
influence in the music of this period, however, 
seems to be Hauler, though the thin stream of 
Austrian song in the 17th century is not 
sufficient to give a detailed picture of its 
development. The closing years of the 
century show that throughout the German¬ 
speaking world the song was a dying form, 
yielding its place to the cantata and the 
opera air (t.g. W. Franck, 1680-86; Kciscr, 
1698). 

In France the song proper, almost unknown 
before 1580, soon lost its identity in the flood 
of native and imported opera. The songs in 
Attaignant's lute book of 1529 have already 
been mentioned; these and the songs in 
Phal£sc’s 4 Hortus Musarum ’ (« 553 >* 

Roy’s 4 Second Livrc de guitarre ’ (1 555 ) and 
his 4 Airs de cour miz sur Ic luth ’ ( 1 57 1 ) arc 
all transcriptions of polyphonic originals. 
The use of the terms roix de idle (1 555 ) ana 
air de eour (« 57 *) « " or,h no,in S- ? hC 'T*! 
air detour, like “ayre" in England, shows that 
tune is taking precedence over polyphony, 
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voix de ville (later vaudeville), with its suggestion 
of popular appeal, underlines the fact that 
music is enlarging its bounds from the narrow- 
limits of the professional and the connoisseur 
to the vast empire of the man in the street. 
Chardavoine's ‘ Kecueil des plus belles ct 
cxccllentes chansons cn forme dc voix de 
ville’ (1576, 1588; poems and tunes) and 
I. VV.’s Antwerp collection of 1576 (words 
alone) arc monuments to this change of taste ; 
both collections are anthologies of poems hy¬ 
men like Du Bcllay, Baif, Ronsard and 
Desportes, and the music is adapted from the 
polyphonic settings of La Grotte and others 
so that it may be sung by a single voice. But 
contemporary literary references make it 
clear that the tunes of these settings had be¬ 
come virtually folksongs; indeed La Grotte 
may well have been writing settings of well- 
known tunes. Some of Chardavoine's tunes 
have the unmistakable ring of folksong about 
them (e.g. * line jcune lillettc *, w idely popular 
in instrumental miscellanies of the early 17th 
century) ; others betray the influence of the 
musical theories of the Plei.tde and the 
Academic Koyalc de la Nlusiquc. These 
theories developed out of the humanist experi¬ 
ments of the early 16th century (r/. for instance 
the settings of odes by Horace in note-against- 
notc style made by Hofhaimer and his con¬ 
temporaries) and they culminated in the 
musiqut mesui/e of the 1570s. The character¬ 
istics of this French counterpart to the Floren¬ 
tine experiments in declamation are the close 
matching of poetic metre and music, long 
syllables being set to minims and short syllables 
to crotchets. Muiique mesurte was originally 
designed for a capptlla chorus, but Le Roy's 
book of 1571 showed that this style of com¬ 
position was perfectly suited to a solo voice 
with lute accompaniment. Notc-against-notc 
writing, simplicity of melodic outline, a firmly 
harmonic bass line: these were the features 
of the choral air de cour, and its logical de¬ 
velopment was clearly the solo song. Le 
Blanc’s ‘ Airs ’ (1579, 1582), Planson's * Airs ’ 

( 1 593 )» Tessier’s ‘Airs’ (1582, dedicated 
to Lli/abeth I) and his * Chansons et airs 
de cour’ (London, 1597) were published for 
4 an< i 5 voices, it is true, but their contents 
sound like solo songs in disguise. Bcsard's 
enormous lute anthology, the ‘ Thesaurus 
Harmonicus ’ (Cologne, 1603), included 26 
airs de cour arranged for voice and lute, and 
five years later appeared the first of Gabriel 
Ba faille's long scries of song books (Paris, 
1608-18), each containing some 60 or 70 
songs for voice and lute. Many of them were 
arrangements, but others were original com¬ 
positions for this combination (Bataillc was 
another anthologist; only 46 of all these 
songs arc his own, the rest being by men like 
Guedron and Boessct). The vast repertory 
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contained in these song books deserves to be 
considered as song despite the fact that much 
of it was originally choral. The songs are 
strophic, with a marked preference for 4- and 
6-line stanzas. They fall into four categories : 
the air de tour proper, the ehanson a voix seule 
(drinking-songs, love songs, dance songs, 
patter songs), the tint tkanli (modelled on 
monody and probably dating from Caccini’s 
visit to Paris in 1604) and the setting of 
Huguenot psalms. 1 

The air de tour is characterized by its 
irregular metre, the direct consequence of 
the theories of musique metur/e: 


<*. Itji.nllr < 1611). 
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The stillness of this style is modified later on 
by the introduction of roulades and passing 
notes, and this kind of decoration reached 
extravagant absurdity in the varied reprises 
1 doubles) of virtuoso singers like Le Bailly and 
Boessct: 


Boeuct. 



From MrrKnnr, 1636-37.) 


The than son a voix \eule is rhythmically much 
squarer: regular 4-4. 6-8, 9-8 or 6-4 bars; 
regular 2- and 4-bar phrases; brisk pattering 
quavers. Designed originally for performance 
in a court masque, many of these songs are 
dance songs — galliards, corantos, almans, 
disguised as songs—just as many of Whyt- 
home’s choral songs (1571) are dances dis¬ 
guised as madrigals. Such songs are fresh, 
light-footed and catchy ; “ voices of the town ”, 
sung in the streets, caught up, parodied and 
passed on by ear. The ricil chante is in sharp 
contrast, closely modelled on the inonodic 
style (yet with a French flavour, just as 

• Peter Warl«<k‘s 'French Ayres' 'Oxford. 1026) 
contains an excellent representative collection of sours 
of this period. 
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Ferrabosco's monodic lute songs arc subtly 
English) and designed for a sophisticated 
court public. There is little doubt that most 
of them were expressly written for court 
masques. The fourth category, settings of the 
Protestant psalm-tunes, is in an idiom entirely 
distinct from all the others. It may be traced 
back through Lc Jcunc and Du Caurroy’s 
settings of psalm-tuncs and plainsongs for 
instrumental consort (1586, 1607, 1610) to 
their English models, the similar settings of 
Cosyn < 1 5 ° 5 )» Byrd (* 5 8 7 - 9 o)> Mundy (1594) 
and others. Uataillc's psalm settings arc 
noble creations; the syllabic slow-moving 
tunc is enmeshed in a web of independent 
polyphony for the lute, and the effect is 
reminiscent of the true lute song of Dowland 
and his contemporaries. The style could have 
led to a distinctively French treatment of the 
Huguenot psalm-tuncs comparable to the 
German forms based on the Lutheran chorale 
(chorale preludes, geislluhe Conceile), but it 
was a distinctively Protestant style and could 
not compete with the forces unleashed by 
the French Counter-Reformation. The other 
forms found in Bataillc's books lacked sufficient 
individuality to withstand the swing towards 
opera, and they became part of the stock-in- 
trade of opera composers. From 1630 until 
the end of the century French song was 
essentially opera song, and the contents of the 
song books were adapted, transcribed and 
parodied from the Parisian operas with their 
highly stylized conventions. The elegant 
idiom of the lute writing of the first twenty 
years of the century splintered into the auto¬ 
matic chords of the continuo and the absurd 
mannerisms of the Gaultier school. The 
finely matched combination of voice and lute 
withered and was lost. 

The development of English song was in 
many ways a close parallel to the development 
of song in France. The pure lute-song style 
of Dowland anti Daniel soon began to dis¬ 
integrate under the pressure of monody and 
of fitful changes in musical taste. But the 
tradition was never snapped as abruptly as it 
was in Italy. 'I hc line of development from 
Dowland to Purcell is a direct one, even 
though it is blurred by a choreographic com¬ 
plex of steps forward and backwards and side¬ 
ways. 1 Robert Dowland's 'Musical Banquet' 
(1610) is a fascinating document of contem¬ 
porary taste, with its reprints of Caccini and 

1 St/, for imiance, tl»c ashmitliingly old-fashioned 
collection known Forbes’s * Cantus ’ (Aberdeen. 

■ 662. 1666). which reveals an immense lime-lag behind 
the tasle of London. The history of English music 
before ifloo is to a very great extent the history of music 
in the capital, and there are no regional schools like 
those to be found in Germany or Italy. London was the 
unquestioned centre not only of music but also of the 
music-publishing trade which, in the hands of Play-ford 
and Walsh, played a leading part in forming musical 
taste all over the country. 


Tessicr side by side with songs by John 
Dowland and masque songs by Hales and 
other musical nonentities. Corkine’s song 
book of 1612 contains a dozen songs for voice 
and bass viol; Robinson’s ‘ New Citharen 
Lessons ’ (1609) includes songs for voice and 
cittern; Tobias Hume writes for voice and 
lyra viol; Ravenscroft’s 4 Briefc Discourse ’ 
and Leighton’s 4 Teares ’ (both 1614) include 
consort songs for voice(s) and instrumental 
ensemble ; East publishes as 3-part viol music 
works that were clearly originally written for 
5 voices (1618), Cainpian uses miuique mesurie 
(Campian-Rosseter song book, No. 21), 
Lanier, Ferrabosco, Coperario and others 
experiment with monody and turn it into the 
distinctively English “ recitative musick ” 
(first used in 1617). The continuous texture 
of the lute accompaniment and the long line 
and steady motion of the tunc and bass of 
Ferrabosco’s ‘Like hermit poor’ (1609) arc 
in striking contrast to Lanier’s setting of the 
same words, with its repeated rhythmic pattern 
(y ///> J .), its clear cadences, its short phrases, 
its clumping of melodic motion about a 
pivotal long note and its meagre chordal 
accompaniment: 


A. Fcrraboico II (1609). 




N. Lanier (r. 1625 ?). 


Voice 


Ccntu 



Like hrroul poor in funuwfUce ob'ture 


The problem of tracing the exact develop¬ 
ment of English song between 1622 (the last 
book of lute songs) and 1652 (the first edition 
of PlayfordV Choice Ayres and Dialogues ) is 
made more difficult by the entire absence oi 
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published song books between these two dates. 
Manuscript song collections of the intervening 
thirty years are far from common, and most 
of the available evidence must be looked for 
in such anthologies as John Gamble's (New 
York Public Library ; some 250 songs), B.M. 
Add. MS 11608 and an autograph collection 
of more than 300 songs by Henry Lawcs, now 
on loan to the B.M. Other important sources 
are New York Drexel 4041, Bodleian Mus. B. 1 
(autograph collection by John Wilson) and 
B.M. Add. MS 31432 (autograph collection 
by William Lawes). The songs in these 
manuscripts fall into four groups : 

(i) re-worked versions of older lute songs : 

(ii) “ recitative musick ” (declamatory 
songs); 

(iii) airs (ballads); 

(iv) dialogues. 

Catches and 3-part songs of the Hilton type 
fall outside the scope of this article. Stage 
songs and masque songs do not dilfer in 
style from the rest of the song repertory. 

Most true lute songs seem to have dropped 
out of fashion very quickly — as quickly as 
the air de tour of Bataille and his contemporaries 
— but the Gamble Manuscript contains some 
interesting examples of how a lute song by, 
c.f.. Campian could l>e brought up to dale to 
suit the prevailing taste. This technique was 
rare, however, and most of the lute-song 
repertory was utterly forgotten ten or twenty 
years after it first appeared in print. 

" Recitative musick" was by its very 
nature through-composed for the most part, 
though some declamatory songs were strophic. 

I heir harmonies were radically simplified 
from the elalmrate schemes of the lutenists. 
and chromaticisms were used much less 
frequently but much more violently, with a 
more immediate emotional elTect. The bass 
line tended to be abrupt, discontinuous, 
functional, impersonal and detached from the 
melodic line. An examination of the Henry 
Lawes Manuscript suggests that the bass was 
written after the tune: 


Voir. 


Continuo 


It. (i. 1640). 

2 / r * 1/ - .•* »! 

— I - V *- —i 1 

So ony )'«,*bnU' mi.tio 

if i rfl 




mm mMi >/!"! 

done, a-Hake, aid sec ttic ris - inf iua. 

2 .. i . ^j- 4 j— * r,; : . 


? ? 


•• • 


In Dowland tunc and bass form an in¬ 
dissoluble entity, simultaneously conceived. 
I )issonance treatment was bolder than formerly; 
the hhafipt dissonance is rare in the lutenists, 
fairly common in the Caroline song writers 
ami over-used in the music of the Restoration. 
I lie texts of the Caroline songs were typical 
Caroline poems : each was a structural unity ; 
each had a single underlying mood; imagery 
was tightly packed and very- diverse. A note¬ 
worthy change took place in a composer’s 
choice of words; the lutenist usually wrote his 
own, the Caroline composers chose theirs 
from among the contemporary courtly poets 
— Carew, Waller, Suckling, Townshcnd, 
Herrick. 

The tunc itself often began with an arresting 
phrase. Thereafter the structural and dramatic 
elements of the text were set into relief by 
the music whenever possible. Repetitions of 
fragments of the text were rare, and when 
they did occur their function was emotional 
and not (as *0 often in the lute song and 
madrigal) purely structural. The final 
cadence often seems premature, even per¬ 
functory. Florid roulades were uncommon, 
but the songs may well have been embellished 
by the performer at sight. Add. MS 11608 
contains some astonishing ornamented versions 
of songs by Brewer which are strikingly like 
the doublet by Le Bailly and Boessct quoted in 
Mersenne's 'Harmonic universelle ’ (1636- 
1637). In view of the undoubted French 
influence in Caroline court circles (r/. Filmer’s 
' French Court Ayres Englished ’. published in 
1627, or Gaultier's long residence at the 
Ivnglish court) Brewer's " vocal divisions" 
may have been deliberate imitations of 
F'rench fashions. Certainly music of this 
complexity was for the professional singer, not 
the amateur; song had moved one step 
nearer to the virtuoso and the prima donna. 

The '* air" or " ballad ” was a direct 
descendant of the dance song and fully as 
popular as the declamatory song. Simple 
harmony, tunefulness, regular phrases, vigor¬ 
ous rhythm, swinging pace — these marked 
the air. Like the French (hansnn a roix settle, 
the air could lie a love song or a drinking- 
song, an open-air song or a dance song. The 
melodic line of an air was music in its own 
right. Take away the words of an air and 
you are left with a tune; a declamatory song 
without its words is a mere string of notes. 

The dialogue is a class in itself. It has been 
little studied and falls rather outside the scope 
of an article dealing primarily with solo 
song. Its poetical origins reach back to the 
pastorals of Theocritus and the Hellenistic 
comedies of Menander; its musical origins 
may be found in the madrigalian dialogues for 
double choir by Morlev and others, and in the 
lute song for two voices or voice and chorus. 


✓ 
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Dialogue suggests drama, and the sung 
dialogue developed into the dramatic cantata, 
sliding thence into opera and stage song. 

Song during the second half of the century 
is more easily reviewed. The enterprising 
publisher Playford issued his first music book 
in 1650 and his first song book two years later. 
The development of song from 1652 to the 
end of the century was continuous, though 
its course was considerably deflected by the 
Restoration. During the first ten years of its 
life Playford’s publishing-house issued some 
35 books of music, including 9 collections of 
songs, airs and dialogues by Henry and William 
Lawes, Gamble, Wilson, Colman, Brewer and 
their contemporaries. Most of these songs 
date from the period 1630 to 1660, and no 
further discussion of them is therefore needed 
here. The new operatic developments of the 
decade 1650-60 (Davcnant, Matthew Locke, 
Christopher Gibbons and others) were not 
reflected in Playford's books, though ulti¬ 
mately song was to be absorbed almost 
entirely into opera and stage music. King's 
settings of poems by Cowley and others 
(Oxford, 1660) arc unimportant, except for 
the fact that they were the first songs to be 
published outside London. Reprints and 
new publications of Henry Lawn's songs in 
1669 show that he was at that time still the 
leading fashionable song composer. In 1673 
the first signs of a change in taste appeared 
in the title of Playford's * Choice songs and 
ay res . . . being most of the newest songs sung 
at court and at the public theatres *, and of 
the 63 songs the lxM>k contains none is by 
Lawes. Here are the new composers of the 
Restoration — Banister, Farmer, Hall, Hum- 
frey, Turner and their contemporaries. 
Many of them had been members of Captain 
Cook's new Chapel Royal, and their music 
shows a briskness and a certain superficiality 
which was typical of this generation. The 
4 Second edition corrected and enlarged ’ was 
published two years later; it included addi¬ 
tional songs by Henry Purcell (his first 
appearance in print as a composer of solo 
songs), Matthew Locke and others. In the 
same year Locke's incidental music to what he 
was proud to call " The English Opera " 

( i.e. 4 Psyche') was published with 21 songs. 
From this date the output of printed songs 
begins to increase very rapidly. 1676: a 
third edition of the 1673 ‘Choice ayres ’ 
(112 songs). 1677: Bowman’s collection of 
28 songs. 1678 : a reprint of Bowman ; songs 
from 4 The Fool Turned Critic *; and another 
book of 68 airs and dialogues. 1679: 
another book of airs and songs (the new 
composers including Blow and the Frenchman 
Grabu) ; and a third edition of Bowman's 
book. 1680: a collection of 46 songs by 
Reggio ; the nine songs in 4 Theodosius *; 


and A. B.’s 4 Synopsis of Vocal Musick’. 
1681 : airs and songs III. Now the list must 
become selective. 1683: airs and songs IV 
(with more foreign names like Abell, Draghi 
and Paisible appearing side by side with the 
Banisters, Farmers and Purcells) ; songs in 
4 The Duke of Guise *; Playford’s territory was 
invaded by rival publishers, and the output of 
theatre songs constantly rose. 1 The “ political 
song ” appeared in 1685 (‘ A Choice Collec¬ 
tion of 180 Loyal Songs, all of them written 
since the two late plots, (viz.) the Horrid 
Salamanca Plot in 1678 and the Fanatical 
Conspiracy in 1683 . ..’). 1685 was the year 
in which old John Playford retired from 
business, handing it over to his son, Henry; 
it is interesting to note that Henry immediately 
took the final step of labelling his song books 
as 4 The Theater of Musick ’. The song was 
dying and the opera air and the stage song 
were taking its place. By 1687 the harpsi¬ 
chord had become the favourite accompanying 
instrument for these songs and the lute sank 
into its final irremediable decline. Robert 
King's privately printed collection of songs 
(1692) was the first in years to contain nothing 
but music by one man; the norm was the 
anthology of theatre songs and concert songs 1 
with an occasional ceremonial song (from the 
Lord Mayor's Show or for St. Cecilia's Day 
or in memory of Queen Mary). King’s 
songs may well have been issued more or less 
as an advertisement; King, like Reggio and 
Matteis (1696: 4 A Collection of New Songs 
. . . made purposely for the Use of his 
Scholars'; 1699 : 4 A Collection of Songs . . . 
being all Teaching Songs ’), was a music 
teacher, and this profession was a highly 
competitive one. The song books by Morgan 
and Leveridge (1697, 1699), Goodson and 
Weldon (1698), Robart (1699) and others 
were speculative issues by printers who hoped 
to enter another highly competitive field — 
music publishing. They do not disturb the 
general pattern built up during the previous 
twenty years. The periodical song, issued 
once a month, seemed a new development 
(1692 onwards); but it never really estab¬ 
lished itself, and in any case it was usually 
no more than a theatre, concert or teaching- 
song (1699: 4 Mercurius Musicus, or the 
Monthly Collection of New Teaching Songs ). 
Purcell's ‘Orpheus Britannicus ' (1698) was 
no exception to the rule that for the ast 
quarter of the 17th century nearly all English 
songs were written for the stage, the concert or 
the singing-teacher. 

• The introduction of engraving cheapened the' «*• 
of silicic-sheet '»nes. and henceforward the •»«« 
became Hooded bv the latest hit songs from c «h^< cs 
engraved and printed in the utmost haste b> men 

1 '^Banister? concert-room opened in 1672, .and I b> 

169? at least five professional concert-rooms ucrc run 
in London. 
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The characteristic features of the late 17th- 
century English song are familiar. Sacred 
song does not differ in style from secular song 
(e.g. the songs in * Harmonia sacra ", 1688 and 
1693). Declamation has yielded to a pecu¬ 
liarly English (and highly successful) com¬ 
promise between recitative and arioso, found 
at its greatest perfection in Purcell. The 
structure of a song might be strengthened by 
the techniques of counterpoint or by ground 
bass; its melody was sweetened by elements 
deriving from Italians like Bassani, Carissimi 
and Matteis, and the French operatic tradition 
of Lully. Other alien influences — the 
Scottish mannerisms of the 1680s, for example 
— slipped effortlessly into the native idiom. 
1 'he professional singers like Gostling tempted 
some composers to splendidly extravagant 
song-writing. The dialogue, the through- 
composed declamatory- song and the air 
coalesced into the cantata-like form of 
Purcell’s ‘ In guilty night ' and ‘ Mad Bess \ 
or Blow's * When artists hit on lucky thoughts ’. 
Instrumental ritomcllos became welded into 
the vocal line (Blow's * Go. perjur’d inan ’). 
1 he air developed into the poised assurance of 
opera songs like Purcell's ‘ Fairest isle ' ami 
Blow’s ‘ Tell me no more you love ': 


J. Blow (1700'. 



(some of these airs owed much to the French 
rondeau, stripped of its rigid frame by the 
English taste) ; it borrowed the classic da <a/>o 
form from Italian opera. The bass line 
acquired the characteristic contours of Italian 
instrumental writing; the harpsichord had 
become the standard accompanying instru¬ 
ment. The verse too often declined from 
the splendours of the mid-century into the 
miseries and vulgarities of Tate, Shadwell and 
hlkanah Settle, but Dryden, Durfey and the 
anonymous translators of lyric poems by- 
Horace anti Anacreon maintained a higher 
standard which found its fulfilment in the 
urbane wit of the following century. 
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1700-1900.— During the 18th century thr 
development of the solo song with keyboard 
accompaniment was closely connected with 
the gradual decline and disappearance of thr 
batto tonlinuo. When composers were able 
to concentrate mainly on the treble and bass, 
and leave at least some of the inner harmony 
10 a performer, it inevitably led to great 
fluency in both vocal and instrumental 
writing. But, not unnaturally, this fluency 
resulted in their concerning themselves mainly 
with work on a large scale : the main stream 
of vocal music was to be found in opera and 
oratorio, and the separate solo song remained, 
for the most part, a side-issue until the gradual 
emergence, at the cntl of the century, of die 
idea of an independent pianoforte accompani¬ 
ment. Even the songs of Purcell, with all 
their delightful lyricism, seem comparatively 
sketchy when put beside the finest work of 
Dowland or Schubert. During the 181I1 
century, as at most periods, Italian composers 
of vocal music found their natural outlet 
in opera; apart from the extended solo 
cantata, of which Alessandro Scarlatti was 


R. T. I». 
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the greatest master, concert singers relied for 
their repertory mainly on operatic transcrip¬ 
tions, and the audience would have been far 
too preoccupied with the voice of the singer 
to care whether it was accompanied by an 
orchestra or a keyboard instrument. In 
France, also, opera was plentiful, but less 
dominated by the da caf>o aria and the vocal 
virtuoso, and nearer in style to the simple 
popular music of the day. Dance rhythms, 
quick and slow, counted for much, and neat¬ 
ness and clarity were far more highly esteemed 
than melodic elaboration. This is equally 
true of the arias from the operas of such 
composers as Monsigny, Dalayrac and 
Philidor, the anonymous traditional tunes, and 
the romances of J.-J. Rousseau, of which the 
well-known ' Le Rosier ’ is a pleasant example. 
But the accompaniment, unless it was a re¬ 
duction from an orchestral score, was still 
no more than a bass. 

Solo song in England during the first half 
ol the 18th century shows various influences. 
That of opera, though not so all-pervading as 
in Italy, is considerable, and in the innumer¬ 
able collections of songs of the time, such as 
' Clio and Euterpe ' and ' The British Musical 
Miscellany ’, arc to be found many transcrip¬ 
tions of arias from the operas and oratorios of 
Handel, Arne, Boyce anti other composers. 
But there arc also very many separate songs by 
Greene, Arne, Boyce, Levcridgcand other less- 
known writers. In many of these the idiom is 
of operatic origin, but more concentrated and 
with less profusion of coloratura; Greene's 
‘ Go, rose ' is an attractive instance. But 
there arc others of a different kind, showing 
a sort of breezy directness that is decidedly 
English in character, and the frequent 
appearance of the " Scotch snap ” suggests the 
influence of folk music. Arne's songs, though 
slight and unpretentious, have a freshness that 
is often lacking in his more ambitious work 
and show plenty of variety, ranging from the 
tender and sensitive tune of * The kind 
inconstant ' to the amusingly robust setting of 
‘ "'hy *° pale and wan ’, which is in octaves 
almost throughout. Many of them are to be 
found in a collection pleasantly entitled ' The 
Monthly Melody, or Polite Entertainment 
for Ladies and Gentlemen Apart from 
short introductions, interludes or codas the 
accompaniment still consists only of bass, the 
music being written on two staves. The flow 
ol English song continued throughout the 
i fitli century, stimulated by the popular open- 
air entertainments at the pleasure gardens. 
Hook, Shield and Dibdin, all born in the 
1740s, wrote innumerablcsongs, less individual, 
perhaps, than the best of Arne, but nearly 
always fresh and tuneful. Their general 
style aims at grace and neatness rather than 
breadth, but has none of the more pretentious 


brilliance of some of the songs of the early 
19th century, such as Bishop’s ‘ Lo, here the 
gentle lark ’ and 4 Bid me discourse \ 

The development of German song in the 
18th century was gradual, but far more 
progressive. Of the handful of songs in J. S. 
Bach’s * Anna Magdalene Buch * the most 
beautiful is the much-transcribed 4 Bist du bei 
mir ’; the song addressed to his tobacco pipe 
s »*gg«ts that he enjoyed smoking in a spirit 
of true philosophic seriousness. Handel’s nine 
German songs with accompaniment for 
continuo and violin obbligato are on a far 
larger scale, and arc similar in character to 
the more thoughtful type of operatic aria. 
They are of great beauty and deserve to be 
better known, especially the fourth, 4 Siissc 
Stillc.sanftc Quelle ’.which is in an attractively 
serene and tender mood. The songs of Carl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach, as might be expected 
from his instrumental music, arc full of 
pleasantly flowing lyricism, sometimes rather 
attractively uncertain of its direction, as 
though looking at the same time backwards 
and forwards. For the most part, however, 
they look towards the future, especially in 
their cadences and the general symmetry of 
rhythm and simplicity of texture. In scope 
and mood they vary greatly; many arc light 
and convivial in mood, but some, especially the 
settings of religious words, arc remarkably 
serious and expressive. Particularly striking 
is the last of the 4 Gcisilichc Gcsangc ’, * Obcr 
die Finstcrniss knrz vor dem Tode Jesu ’, 
which is unusually rich harmonically and 
ends unexpectedly on a half-cadence. The 
second of the 4 Gcisilichc Oden und Lieder ’ 
to words by Gcllcrt, 4 Wider den Obcrntut ’, is 
interesting for its free and independent 
pianoforte accompaniment, at this time still 
a very unusual feature. Sometimes the 
pianoforte part consists solely of a bass; more 
often it is written out in full, but includes the 
melody of the vocal part and has no independ¬ 
ence. The secular songs arc for the most 
part on a small scale, and strophic; exceptions 
arc the unusually long and varied 4 An 
Doris ’ and 4 Selma ', which is in two strongly 
contrasted sections. Many of them are 
thoroughly undistinguished, such as ' Trink- 
• lied fur Frcye ’, with its Alberti bass, and 
* Vatcrlandslicd ’, the words of which suggest 
that it might have been written for a female 
“ youth rally ”. But he sometimes achieves a 
remarkable sense of spaciousness within a 
small compass, as at the end of 'Dcr Tag dcs 
Wcltgcrichts ’, where, with the words “ Gott, 
erbarm dich unser ” the hammering rhythm 
of the bass ceases and everything moves more 
slowly and quietly. 

The songs of John Christian Bach, written 
usually for English audiences and with 
orchestral accompaniment, arc a good deal 
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less distinctive, though always pleasant and 
shapely. As the century proceeded, song 
became increasingly plentiful. The work of 
such composers as Kirnbergcr, Marpurg, 
Agricola and others of the same period is not 
of great intrinsic interest, but we can sec in it 
the gradual development of the language that 
formed the background against which later 
and greater men found their styles; already 
can be seen the turns of phrase that Mozart 
eventually raised to a sublime level in ‘ The 
Magic Flute '. In the songs of Hiller and 
Schulz the general style is similar, but simpler 
and more consciously colkslumlith in tone. 
Gluck's settings of seven odes by Klopstock 
for voice and pianoforte are more ambitious, 
hut the style is a very’ pale reflection of that of 
his operas. Haydn’s songs are of far greater 
importance and contain much beautiful 
music without, however, often showing him 
at his most completely characteristic. On the 
whole he needed the problems of instrumental 
composition to bring out the most individual 
traits of his personality, and his vocal music, 
magnificent though much of it is. differs levs 
markedly from that of his contemporaries. 
Many of the songs have melodies of an ornate 
kind, suggestive of Mozart hut without his 
peculiar suppleness and grace, and the 
pianoforte parts are liable to double the vocal 
line in a rather pedestrian manner. But in 
many of the slower and more serious ones 
there is considerable warmth and richness; 
especially * () flicss, ja wallcnd flicss in 
Zahren ' and 1 Auf mcines Vaters Grab ’: in 

* Das Lcbcn ist cin Traum ' the pianoforte 
part is more independent than usual, the 
voice entering in the middle of a phrase. 
Many of the smaller songs are very character¬ 
istic ; among them arc ' Gegcnliebe after¬ 
wards used in the * I,a Chasse ' Symphony, 
No. 73, and ‘ An die Frcundschaftused in 
the 75th Symphony. The twelve canzonets 
to F.nglish words show a higher general level 
and have more independent pianoforte parts. 

* My Mother bids me bind my hair * The 

Mermaid's Song ’ and * Sailor's Song * are 
perhaps the most attractive, but many others 
arc well worth attention. * Despair ’ is 
similar in character to the slow movements 
of some of the later pianoforte sonatas; * O 
tuneful voice ’ has a strong foretaste of 
Schubert, with a beautifully timed entry for 
the voice. * Fidelity ' is remarkable for its 
anticipation of a theme front Beethoven’s 
first pianoforte sonata ; ' The Wanderer ’ 

and 4 The Spirit's Song ’ are both sombre and 
impressive, the latter being one of Haydn's 
finest songs. On the other hand the well- 
known lines from 4 Twelfth Night ’ beginning 
44 She never told her love ” arc set in a rather 
conventionally operatic idiom that is curiously 
inappropriate. 


It is surprising that Mozart, with hissuprerne 
lyrical gift, should have written so few separate 
songs. He obviously regarded song writing 
as a sideline, and of those that lie did write a 
fair proportion arc slight and unimportant; 
but the best of the others are of great value. 
In the early songs the pianoforte parts are 
very- simple, usually doubling that of the vocal 
line; that of the Italian canzonet * Kidentc 
la calma which is more independent, is 
thought to have been originally orchestral. 
The French song 4 Dans un bois solitaire ', 
coni|>oscd in 1777, has a delightfully flowing 
and varied pianoforte part; its disappoint¬ 
ingly abrupt end is its only weakness. Much 
more elementary in texture but of consider¬ 
able beauty are two short songs to words by 
J. T. Hermes, 4 Ich wurd’ auf meincm I’fad ’ 
and 4 Sci du mein Trost '; rather similar but 
on a slightly larger scale is ‘ Gescllcnrcise 
The well-known setting of Goethe's 4 Das 
Veilchen ' is exquisitely polished and light in 
touch, following the changing moods of the 
poem with great felicity. Less subtle, but 
very fresh and delightful is ‘ An Chloe ’, 
reminiscent in its la\t two pages of Chcruhino's 
first song in 4 Figaro'. Two songs of more 
serious character arc 4 Das Lied der Tren- 
nung ', which has an appealing pathos, and 
4 hr/eugt von heisser Phantasie ’, a short but 
startlingly dramatic outburst in which a 
young woman burns the letters of her 
faithless lover. The concentrated intensity of 
this is most remarkable ; as in 4 Das Veilchen ' 
the moods of the poem are vividly reflected, 
and the treatment of the fiery opening phrase 
of the pianoforte part is masterly. Very 
different in atmosphere is 4 Al>endcmpfin- 
dung ’, perhaps the most beautiful of all 
Mozart's songs; this is a quiet and serene 
meditation with several surprisingly Schuber- 
tian features, notably the recurring refrain 
in the pianoforte part that first occurs after 
the second line of the poem : 



the varied lengths of the phrases and the 
gentle ease of the modulations. Mozart 
could on occasion be careless in matters of 
accentuation, but in addition to the vividness 
with which he could portray the moods of 
words he obviously found, like most of the 
greatest writers of vocal music, that the setting 
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of metrical words led to an increased flexibility 
of rhythm ; this is as much in evidence in the 
best of the songs as in the operas, and par¬ 
ticularly in ‘ Abcndcmpfindung His songs 
are also important in the history of the 
pianoforte accompaniment, which no previous 
song writer had treated with so much free¬ 
dom ; the instances in Haydn’s songs, such 
as ‘ O tuneful voice ’, were written towards the 
end of his life, after Mozart’s death. 

Both Haydn and Mozart, though they often 
used the simple strophic form, were obviously 
interested in enlarging and varying the designs 
in their more important songs. Haydn’s * O 
tuneful voice ’ is in something like sonata 
form, and * The Spirit's Song ’ is in a ternary 
A.B.A. form. Mozart in ‘ Abcndcmpfindung ' 
follows a freer design, strongly unified but 
with very little notc-for-note repetition; in 
‘ Uas Yeilchcn ’ the music follows the changing 
moods of the words, the scheme being rounded 
off very neatly by the repetition of " Es war 
cin herzig’s Veilchen * An Chloe ‘ Dans 
tin hois solitaire ’ and * Erzeugt von heisser 
Phantasic ’ all show, in varying degrees, the 
influence of opera, the last-named being a 
highly concentrated scena, unified musically 
by the recurrences of the opening phrase. 
Hut until the end of the 18th century the 
majority of songs, in Germany as in most 
European countries, were strophic, of the 
ivlkstumlich type favoured by Schulz, Hiller 
and others. Reichardt, slightly senior to 
Mozart, and Zeller, slightly junior, both 
wrote many songs of this kind, and there is no 
doubt that to them and their contemporaries 
the poetry of Goethe provided a powerful 
stimulus to song writing. Both of them were 
most successful when writing on a small scale. 
Rcichardt's settings of * Heidenrbslein ’ (in¬ 
cluded by Brahms in his collection of 1 Volks- 
Kinderlieder ') and * Freudvoll und Icidvoli ’ 
arc characteristic of his pleasantly homely and 
unpretentious style. 'I he smaller songs by 
/.elter are similar in general style, though 
sometimes there is more rhythmic variety, as 
in the second of his two settings of * Nur wer 
die Sehnsuchl kennt which is surprisingly 
poignant. On the whole he is the more 
imaginative of the two; his setting of* Hciss 
mich nicht reden ’ and Rcichardt’s of 4 Dcr du 
von dem Himmcl hist ‘ are not unlike in 
general mood, but Zeller’s song is freer in 
design and less square in phraseology. Both 
composers are a good deal more uncertain of 
themselves when writing on a larger scale. 
Reichardt, setting ‘ Prometheus’, did his best 
to be dramatic ; a great deal of the song is in 
freely declaimed recitative, and the tremolando 
passage in the accompaniment suggests that In¬ 
is marshalling all his operatic resources for the 
occasion : but the song, in spite of one or two 
good moments, does not cohere, and Reichardt 
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had not the personality to handle this tre¬ 
mendous poem. He and Zeltcr both set ‘ Dcr 
Erlkonig ’ with curious results. Reichardt’s 
song is completely strophic, except that for 
the stanzas in which the Erlking speaks the 
melody is transferred to the pianoforte, the 
voice remaining on a monotone — a device 
used in a later and more interesting setting 
of the poem by Bernhard Klein. Zcltcr’s 
treatment is more enterprising than 
Reichardt’s, though its main melody is rather 
disconcertingly amiable; the climax in the 
penultimate stanza and the change to the 
minor key for the last are thoroughly eflcctive, 
Zumstccg, born two years later than Zeltcr, 
aimed at extending the scope of the song, 
many of his being settings of dramatic and 
narrative ballads. Some, such as ‘ Die 
Entfiihrung ’ arc of enormous length ; occa¬ 
sionally, if the words demand, the music of 
the opening section may return at the end, 
as in 4 Des Pfarrcrs Tochtcr von Taubenhayn \ 
but often there is no attempt at any kind of 
musical unity. The melodic invention is not 
of great distinction, but these ballads arc far 
more successful than similar attempts by 
Reichardt; for all their diflusencss they 
contain moments of real imagination and 
unexpected modulations that must have made 
a strong appeal to Schubert. 

At this point a brief backward glance may 
help to clarify the position of the solo song at 
the end of the i8th century. It had acquired 
greater independence in its pianoforte accom¬ 
paniment and widened in emotional range, 
but there had still been no composer who had 
regarded it as a really essential form of com¬ 
position. Handel, with his supreme gift of 
vocal melody, was prevented only by his 
preoccupation with opera and oratorio from 
becoming a great song writer; for Gluck, on 
the other hand, the stimulus of the stage was 
so necessary that it is doubtful whether, even 
if he had written more songs, they would have 
been of any importance. Mozart in his best 
songs has given us a tantalizingly clear glimpse 
of what he could have achieved as a song 
writer, and has shown also his unfailing skill 
in the use of operatic idioms for non-operatic 
purposes. It is important to sec the develop¬ 
ment of the song against that of stage music; 
the simple coikilumlieh songs of Hiller, Schulz 
and others arc the counterpart of the equally 
simple German Singspiel with spoken dialogue 
while in those of Mozart can be found the 
more ornate melodic language of Italian 
opera. It is significant that Zeltcr, whose 
songs were mostly on a small scale, did not 
compose operas, while Reichardt and Zum¬ 
stccg, in their longer and more dramatic songs, 
were drawing on their experience as composers 
for the stage. There is no doubt that at the 
' Srt Sikcshel. 
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end of the 18th century the influence of 
opera helped to increase the range of song; 
on the other hand, when we look forward into 
the 19th century, it can be seen at once that 
the greatest song writers did not excel as 
composers for the stage. The increase of 
independence in the pianoforte accompani¬ 
ment is of great importance, for until it was 
fully established the separate solo song could 
not stand firmly on its own feet. The cantata 
for solo voice and continuo was still common 
early in the 18th century and, in the hands 
of such composers as Handel and Alessandro 
Scarlatti, often contained music of very great 
beauty, but it was in danger of becoming a 
pale reflection of choral and operatic music, 
and probably for that reason fell gradually 
into disuse. The songs of even the greatest 
composers of the century seem on the whole 
to say things that are more fully expressed in 
other mediums, and it is not until the advent 
of Schubert that we meet with a composer 
who approached music instinctively through 
song and could not find his individuality 
in instrumental work till he had already 
matured as a song writer. 

Beethoven’s songs hold a position in his 
output similar to that held by those of Haydn 
in his. Both composers wrote magnificent 
choral music at the end of their lives, but both 
approached music originally from an instru¬ 
mental rather than a vocal standpoint, and 
derived a special stimulus from the construc¬ 
tion of instrumental forms. The human 
voice in itself had little attraction for Beet¬ 
hoven, and it is curious how, apart from the 
Mass in I) and the ninth Symphony, so much 
of his vocal music sounds earlier than it 
actually is. The four settings of * Nur wer die 
Schnsueht kennt for instance, all appear to 
have been written after 1800. but their style 
suggests a far earlier dale, and the pleasant 
little arietta, * Der Kuss ’, which might almost 
l»e by Haydn, was composed as late as 1822. 
The influence of Italian o|>cra can be found in 
various ways, most obviously in the familiar 
‘ Adelaide ', which is a luxuriant ** cavatina 
and cabaletta ”; Schubert’s setting of the 
same words, though not of particular dis¬ 
tinction. is far terser. In the second of his 
two settings of Ticdgc’s ‘ An die HofTnung ’, 
composed twenty years later, Beethoven still 
uses the same flowing. Italianate idiom, but 
with more personal touches : halfway between 
these two comes the arietta * In questa 
tomba ’, which is also operatic, but with far 
more concentrated dramatic power. In 
contrast to these, many of the songs show a 
simple and homely geniality ; * La partenza * 
and the setting of Goethe’s ‘ Mailicd ' arc 
pleasant instances. Other Goethe settings 
include the richly expressive ‘ Wonne der 
Welimui ’, * Kennst du das Land which 
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has a decidedly Schuborlian flavour, and 
‘ Mil eincin gemalten Band ’ with its curious 
anticipation of the theme of the finale of the 
ninth Symphony. The six religious songs to 
words by Gcllert, composed in 1803, are, 
with the exception of the final ‘ Busslied ’, 
on a small scale, but they contain some fine 
and characteristic music, especially the very 
sombre and impressive 4 Vom Tode ', which 
almost has a foretaste of Schubert's ‘ Der 
DoppelgangerThe song cycle * An die 
feme Gcliebte ' dates from 1817, but contains 
many features that suggest an earlier period ; 
the opening melody is a near relative of the 
Andante in F for pianoforte. But even in his 
latest works Beethoven was willing to use 
comparatively old-fashioned turns of phrase 
if they happened to suit his purpose, and 
the general impression of this song cycle is 
thoroughly mature. The modulations be¬ 
tween the first and second and the second and 
third songs, and the curiously abrupt end, 
could not have been conceived at an earlier 
period, and the second and filth songs in parti¬ 
cular come vers- near to Schubert in atmo¬ 
sphere. The rr« urrencc of the opening 
melody in the final song is very effectively 
contrived and look* ahead to Schumann's 
two great song cycles. Of Beethoven’s works 
for *olo voice and pianoforte this is undoubtedly 
the most prophetic in its lyricism, and none of 
his later songs reaches the same level. His 
arrangements of folksongs are for the most 
part rather laboured and, as might l»e ex¬ 
pected, show little or no understanding of the 
modal character of some of the tunes. 

The songs of Spohr and Weber are not of 
special importance, though thoroughly char¬ 
acteristic of their composers. Spoilr’s are, 
like all his music, unfailingly amiable, but 
often lacking in vitality; the chromatic 
harmony is obviously derived from the later 
works of Mozart, but is applied with a far 
heavier touch, and the rhythms, particularly 
when the music is in 6*8 or 9-8 time, are 
too often apt to amble. Occasionally, as in 
his setting of ' Kennst du das Land ’, he aims 
rather self-consciously at a greater rhythmic 
freedom, but the results are not very con¬ 
vincing. A comparison between his settings 
of Uhland's 4 Fruhlingsglaube ' and Muller's 
4 L'ngeduld ’ with those of Schubert, or 
between his 4 Ruhe, Sussliebchen ’ with 
Brahms's setting, will show at once how his 
earnest and refined musicianship is prevented 
by a preoccupation with harmonic details 
from completely leaving the earth. Weber's 
songs have more vigour and variety, and show 
more contradictory influences. As a com¬ 
poser for the stage he was considerably 
affected, to some extent against his own will, 
by Italian opera; as a patriotic German he 
was strongly attracted by the forthright 
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volkslumlisch type of song. This latter influence 
appears in many of the shorter songs, 
' Bewanderung ’ and the cradle-song ‘ Schlaf, 
Hcrzcnssdhnchen * being attractive examples. 
The larger songs, including the four settings of 
poems from Korner's ‘ Lcycr und Schwert ’, 
are far more operatic ; there are many Italian 
turns of phrase, though the vocal writing is 
often rather instrumental in character. There 
is also a delight in rich harmonic colour that is 
German rather than Italian in origin; com¬ 
pared with those of Spohr, his modulations 
and progressions may seem clumsy and crude, 
but his general harmonic style is nothing like 
as mannered and often shows an infectious 
enjoyment of very simple tonic and dominant 
formulae that the more fastidious Spohr 
would probably have thought vulgar. Rhyth¬ 
mically and melodically his songs have 
considerably more vitality than those of Spohr, 
though they do not often reach the level of the 
finest songs that are to be found in his operas. 
Sometimes, as in * Dcr Schwcrmutige there 
is a strong foretaste of Schumann. 

Schubert in his earliest songs aims some¬ 
times at the intimate, sometimes at the 
grandiose. In the latter mood he was influ¬ 
enced less by opera than by the long ballads of 
Zumstccg, for which he had a great affection. 
His earliest song, ‘ Hagar’s Klagc \ was 
modelled on a setting of the same words by 
Zumstccg, and there arc a number of others, 
such as ‘ Des Tauchcr \ of very similar kind. 

It has already been suggested that Schubert 
was attracted by the wide range of modulation 
in Zumstceg’s ballads, and it is in such things 
as the very impressive modulation to E major 
just before the word "Jehovah ” in * Hagar’s 
Klagc ’ that wc get the clearest view of his 
mature style. His love of vivid contrasts and 
macabre subjects, such as * Einc Leichen- 
phantasic ’, is not surprising in an ambitious 
young composer of fourteen. Many of these 
early songs arc of enormous length ; in the 
slightly later ‘ Verklarungthe words of 
which are a translation of Pope's ‘ Vital spark 
of heavenly flame he applies the same 
dramatic approach to a shorter poem with 
striking results, though in later years he would 
probably have set it in a more sustained 
manner, with less emphasis on the contrasts. 
‘Verklarung’ was written in 1813; a year 
later, in ‘ Schafers Klagelicd he expresses 
considerable variety of mood in a far more 
lyrical style and a more clear-cut musical 
design. And in the same year he rose to still 
greater heights in ' Grctchcn am Spinnradc ’, 
his first outstanding masterpiece, in which a 
single mood is sustained with varying intensity 
throughout the song. The recurring refrain 
of the poem and the background of the 
spinning-wheel both helped to give the song 
unity, and the general style, with its unex¬ 


pected modulations and varying phrase- 
lengths, is amazingly mature. The smaller 
songs of these early years, like the more 
ambitious ones, vary in quality, but arc often 
of great interest. Among them is a setting 
of Matthisson’s poem ‘ Andenkcn which 
attracted many composers of the period. 
Zumsteeg’s setting is strophic, making no 
attempt to convey in the music the question 
with which the first three stanzas end. Beet¬ 
hoven in his more ambitious setting suggests it 
in a rather perfunctory way by a modulation 
to the dominant; Weber docs it with far 
more warmth, but in a slightly over-emphatic 
manner. In Schubert's setting, slight and 
unpretentious though it is, the question is 
reflected with perfect case and spontaneity. 

During 1815 Schubert wrote a very large 
quantity of songs, varying greatly in dimen¬ 
sions. There arc still a number of long 
dramatic ballads, many of them settings of 
translations from Ossian ; these arc for the most 
part unsatisfactory. But his lyrical manner 
becomes increasingly mature during this year, 
though it is still variable. A comparison 
between the two settings of Goethe’s * An den 
Mond ', both composed in 1815, is interesting ; 
the first, though pleasant, is conventional in 
style and might have been written by many of 
Schubert's contemporaries, but the second, 
though short and unassuming, is entirely 
individual. There arc many settings of 
Goethe at this time; they are for the most 
part on a small scale, but the best, such as 
' Mccrcsstillc’ and ' Freudvoll und leidvoll 
might well date from a much later period. A 
few arc disappointingly slight, such as * Kcnnst 
du das Land but, indiscriminaling though 
Schubert may have been in his choice of 
words, he very seldom failed to respond to 
great poetry. And at the end of the year come 
two masterpieces on a larger scale. ‘ Dcr 
Erlkonig ’, like ‘ Grctchcn am Spinnradc \ is 
unified by a figure of accompaniment, this 
time suggested by the galloping of the horse. 
The style is perhaps less subtle, but the 
dramatic tension is wonderfully sustained, the 
cajoling speeches of the Erlking being set with 
increasing intensity, and the child’s cries of 
fear in an increasingly high register. Behind 
the drama there is a feeling of vast spaciousness 
that no other setting of the poem has achieved. 
Equally fine is the passionate and impulsive 
setting of ‘ Rastlosc Licbc ’, written about the 
same time. In strong contrast to these arc 
some very delicate and sensitive settings of 
poems by Holly, dating from this and the 
following year. 

The songs of 1816 arc not quite so numerous 
as those of 1815, but there is a higher standard 
of general independence; even as colourless 
a song as ‘ Der Konig in Thule ’ is not 
obviously derivative. There arc still some 
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long rambling ballads of minor interest and 
others, such as the well-known * Dcr Wanderer 
that contain individual beauties but are 
patchy as wholes. The smaller songs arc 
endlessly varied: some have a charming 
simplicity, such as the‘ Wicgenlied ’ (“ Schlafe, 
schlafc ”), while in others, such as ‘ Slimme 
dcr Liebe ’, Schubert indulges his love of 
unexpected modulation with results that are 
almost breathless. * In’s stillc Land ’ contains 
material that was used again, consciously or 
otherwise, ten years later in ‘ Nur wer die 
Schnsucht kennt ’. The Goethe songs of this 
year include the three ' Gesangc dcs Harfners ' 
from * Wilhelm Meistcr ’; the finest of these 
is the third setting of * Wer nic scin Brot \ 
But still more striking is the very powerful 
‘ An Schwagcr Kronos ’, which combines 
great energy and a wide harmonic range with 
a remarkable spaciousness. The settings of 
Mayrhofer, a close friend of Schubert's, 
include the solemn * Lied cines Schiffers an 
die Dioskuren ’. In’ Alinde ’, composed at 
the end of the year, the sharing of melodic 
interest between the voice and the pianoforte 
looks ahead to many later songs. During the 
next two years the number of songs is still 
smaller, 1817 being devoted largely to the 
composition of pianoforte sonatas and 1818 
being one of Schubert’s least productive years. 
Many of the songs of this period deal with 
classical subjects, one the most familiar being 
the setting of Goethe's * Ganymed ’, the open¬ 
ing of which is a charming instance of the 
melodic interweaving of voice and pianoforte 
mentioned in connection with ' Alinde '. 
Many are settings <»! |>ocms by Mayrhofer, and 
in the best of these the solemn richness of the 
slightly earlier ' Lied cines Schillers an die 
Dioskuren ' reappears on a larger scale. 

' Mcmnon ’ and ‘Iphigenic* arc both fine, 
and there are others of later date showing 
a seriousness and dignity that are quite as 
characteristic of Schubert as his more familiar 
lyrical moods, and arc to be found in some of 
the later instrumental slow movements, such 
as that of the fine pianoforte Sonata in 
A minor, Op. 143. Very different in mood is 
the wild and immensely powerful selling of 
Schiller's * Gruppc aus dem Tartarus ’, in 
which the massive energy of * An Schwagcr 
Kronos ’ reappears with even greater boldness 
and harmonic imaginativeness. In contrast 
to this tremendous outburst two small songs, 
‘An die Musik ’ and ‘Litancy’, show, in 
different moods, Schubert’s lyricism at its 
gentlest and most appealing, and also the 
distinction with which lie could use the 
simplest types of pianoforte accompaniment; 
at no time in his life did he lose interest in the 
small strophic song. 

Me had by now reached complete maturity 
as a song writer, and it will not be necessary 


to follow his development during the remain¬ 
ing years of his life with so much detail. 
It is, however, very important at this point to 
bear in mind the increasing importance of his 
instrumental music. Until the end of 1818 
he had put far more of himself into his songs 
than into any other branch of composition : 
for some years his instrumental works, though 
often attractive, seemed strangely conservative 
compared with the songs that he was writing 
at the same time, and it was not until the 
pianoforte sonatas of 1817 that signs of greater 
individuality began to appear. This is still 
more apparent in the pianoforte Quintet in 
A major and, especially, in the pianoforte 
sonata in the same key, Op. 120, both dating 
from 1819; and from this point the instru¬ 
mental music becomes increasingly personal 
in character and increasingly large in scale. 
And simultaneously, from 1819 onwards, 
Schubert showed less and less interest in a 
type of song frequently found among his 
earlier works, the long cantata-like ballad that 
wandered from one idea to another accord¬ 
ing to the mood of the words, but often had 
no kind of musical unity. The settings of 
Schiller's ‘ Klvsiuin ' and * Der Kainpf ’ were 
written near the end of 1818; after this there 
were only three more songs of this type. One 
of these is the setting of Goethe's * I’roinc- 
theuscomposed in 1819, which has mag¬ 
nificent moments, though it lacks the unity 
and unbroken sweep of Wolf’s setting. The 
other two, written in 1823, are * Viola * and 
* Vergissmeinnicht ’ to words by Schober; 
these are idyllic rather than dramatic in char¬ 
acter, and the refrain of ‘Viola ’ gives it more 
unity than some of the other songs of this type 
possess, but both have a somewhat faded air 
now. Of the larger songs written by Schubert 
eluting the last years of his life the most vital 
are those in which a single inood is sustained 
throughout; one of the most remarkable is 
‘ Im Waldc ’, composed in 1820, an astonish¬ 
ingly rich and powerful composition, con¬ 
ceived in a single unbroken sweep. On a 
smaller scale, but equally spacious in style and 
more easily digestible arc the two fine * Sulcika ’ 
songs (1821) and the very impressive selling 
of Mayrhofer'* ‘ Aufiosung ’ (1824). In all 
these the pianoforte accompaniment provides 
a continuous background which is at the same 
time never obtrusive and never mechanical. 
These songs, all in free but coherent designs! 
are more satisfactory than some of the longer 
strophic songs, such as * Auf der Bruck ’ and 
some of the Scott settings, in which the effect 
of the music is liable to be weakened by 
overmuch repetition. 

Still keeping the end of the year 1818 as a 
dividing-line, other general points may be 
considered. Strong contrasts of mood and of 
thematic material occur far less often in the 
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later than in the earlier songs; Schubert 
reserves them for instrumental movements, 
such as the adagio and scherzo of the great 
string Quintet in C major. Chains of remote 
modulations always attracted him; in some 
of the earlier songs, such as * An den Tod ’ and 
‘ Stimme dcr Liebe ', his eagerness to go 
through as many keys as possible in a small 
space leaves a sense of strain, the final return 
to the tonic being slightly suggestive of the 
catching of the last train at the last moment. 
But in such songs as * An die Entfemte ’ and 
' Du liebst mich nielli *, both written in 1822, 
the modulations, though equally concen¬ 
trated, arc entirely free from this sense of 
breathlessness. Often he contents himself 
with a single modulation to a remote key 
without any intervening steps, as in ‘ Dcr 
Musensohn ’, where the effect is gay and 
light-hearted, and in * Nacht und Traume 
where it is solemn and mysterious. And in 
one of the most deeply impressive of all the 
songs, ‘ Im Abendrot ’, the harmonic scheme 
is of the very simplest, never going farther 
afield than the dominant and subdominant. 
Schubert's sense of rhythm was always highly 
developed : as early as 1815 he could write a 
song like * Cora an die Sonne ', in which the 
melody consists of a phrase of five bars 
followed by another of six, and when he used 
more regular phraseology the shapeliness of 
the melody almost always prevents any feeling 
of squareness. He is endlessly resourceful in 
the invention of accompaniment figures, and 
in ' An die Musik ’ and ‘ Who is Silvia * the 
movement of the bass beneath the repeated 
chords is highly characteristic. The piano¬ 
forte parts of ' Du bist die Ruh ' and ‘ Sei mir 
gegrtisst ’ arc singularly beautiful instances of 
familiar figuration used with great sensitiveness 
and subtlety of detail. The pianoforte is not 
often allotted as large a share of melodic 
material as in the songs of Schumann or Wolf, 
but there is some delightful interweaving of 
the vocal and keyboard parts, as in ‘ Pause 
Schubert often avoids squareness by echoing 
the last few bars of a vocal phrase in the 
accompaniment; sometimes, as in * Auf dem 
Wasser zu singen ’, the pianoforte figure 
surrounds the vocal line with a fascinating 
haze. Of all Schubert's songs the very 
expressive and original ‘ Dass sic hicr gewesen * 
(1823) comes nearest to Wolf in its free 
rhythmic structure and the subtlety with 
which the two-note phrase in the pianoforte 
part is developed. Two years before Schubert 
had used the same idea delightfully, but in 
a much simpler manner, in * Gcheimes '. In 
setting words he was often careless in details, 
judged by later standards and, like most 
composers earlier than Schumann, he has no 
scruples about repeating words for musical 
ather than poetical reasons. But in catching 


the general mood and atmosphere of a poem 
he was almost always uncannily successful, 
and not even Wolf produced so endlessly 
varied a body of songs; he seems equally at 
home in the simple lyricism of ‘ Hciden- 
roslcin ’ and * Hark, hark, the lark ’ and in the 
almost Wagnerian solemnity of ‘ Grenzen dcr 
Menschheit ’, which, again, looks forward to 
later song writers in its handling of a short motif. 

Of Schubert's two song cycles, ‘ Die schone 
Mullcrin ', composed in 1823, contains many 
of his most familiar songs, yet it is a work that 
it is curiously easy to misjudge. Its simplicity 
and melodiousness are immediately appealing, 
but there are times when they may seem 
trifling and superficial when put beside the 
more obviously prophetic qualities of some of 
the other songs. But the simplicity is often 
deceptive: several of the plainest of the 
strophic songs, such as ‘ Morgcngruss ’, ‘ Die 
liebe Farbe ’ and, most of all, * Dcs Baches 
Wicgenlied ', have an extraordinary imagina¬ 
tiveness and distinction. ‘ Ungeduld ' and 
4 ^ Ic >” ’ arc irresistibly impulsive and ‘ Dcr 
Ncugicrigc ', * Trockne Blumen ' and ‘ Der 
Muller und dcr Bach * all show, in their 
different ways, the singular pathos that 
Schubert can obtain by alternations of major 
and minor. Finest of all is ‘ Pause with its 
deep thoughtfulness and subtle texture. There 
is no place in * Die schone Mullcrin' for the 
solemnity and drama of some of the other 
songs, but it is within its own limits a perfect 
work, with far greater depth than might 
appear on the surface. In ‘ Die Winterreisc ’, 
written four years later, the songs arc for the 
most part on a small scale, but the simple 
strophic form hardly occurs at all; the nearest 
approach to it is in the first song, ‘ Cute 
Nacht ’, in which, however, the final stanza 
glides quietly, in Schubert’s inimitable way, 
from minor to major. The atmosphere here 
is not unlike that of some of the later songs in 
‘ Die schone Mullcrinbut as the cycle 
continues the tone becomes increasingly 
bleak and bitter, ending, in ' Der Leicrinann ’, 
in a mood of strange, impersonal resignation. 
Occasionally, as in * Dcr Lindcnbaum ’ and 
the final bars of ‘ Lczstc Hoflnung there is 
great warmth and tenderness ; more often, as 
in ‘ Friihlingstraum ', ‘ Die Post * and ‘ Tau- 
schung ’, a suggestion of illusory and unreal 
happiness. As in ‘ Die schone Mullcrin ’ 
Schubert wisely avoids rhetoric: the poems 
arc set in a very direct manner, though 
sometimes, as in ' Im Dorfc ', with a wonderful 
sense of atmosphere. One of the simplest and 
most haunting of the songs is ' Die Krahc ; 

‘ Der Wcgweiscr ’, with its alternations of 
major and minor and its quietly grim con¬ 
clusion, seems to sum up most completely the 
general mood of the cycle. And finally the 
spare texture and free declamation of 1 Dcr 
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Leiermann ’ look ahead to the methods of 
Mussorgsky and even Debussy. We may well 
be grateful for Muller's poems, though not in 
themselves of great distinction, for inspiring 
Schubert to compose music of this calibre. 

The fourteen songs published after 
Schubert’s death as * Schwanengesang all 
dating from 1828, include seven settings of 
Rellstab, six of Heine and one of Seidl. This 
last, * Die Taubenpost is thought to be 
Schubert's last composition ; it is charming 
but of no special distinction. The Rellstab 
songs include the beautiful and much mal¬ 
treated * Standchen ’, ‘ Liebosbotschaft ’, a 
delightful instance of varied movement 
against an unchanging background, ‘ Ab- 
st hied ’, with its subtle mixture of gaiety and 
nostalgia and * Aufenthalt ’, in which the 
impetuous power of* Dcr Erlkonig ' reappears 
in a more controlled and concentrated form. 
* Kriegers .Minting' looks back rather un¬ 
expectedly to the old type of extended, 
cantata-like song. and. though far maturer in 
style than the earlier specimens, it is unequal 
in inspiration. Of the Heine songs * Das 
Fischermadchcn ' is simple and lyrical ami 
' I hr ISild ’ similar in mood to some of the 
gentler of the * \\ interreise ' songs; the 
remaining four are among the boldest that 
Schubert ever wrote. In * Die Stadt ’ the 
diminished seventh is used to create a shadowy 
atmosphere far removed from either melo¬ 
drama or sentimentality; there is here a 
strong foretaste of several passages in works by 
Brahms. In ' Der Atlas ' the defiant mood 
of the earlier ‘ Prometheus ’ i' expressed with 
more coherence and with an extraordinary 
final cadence: 



‘ Am Mccr * has a strange and sinister still¬ 
ness and ' Dcr Doppelganger', perhaps the 
grimmest of all the songs, is unique in its 
power of suggesting much with very few notes 
and the skill with which the harmonic high¬ 
lights are made to shine out with a lurid glare 
against their dark background. And this 
song, written within a few months of his 
death, makes us feel that there is no limit to 
the possible developments of Schubert's style 
had he lived longer. 

I.oewc, Schubert's senior by a few months. 


produced a large mass of songs, very varied 
both in character and in quality, but at their 
best of considerable interest. Purely as an 
inventor of melody he was not of great distinc¬ 
tion, and the simplest and most lyrical of his 
songs are the weakest. 4 Susses Begrabnis ’ 
and 4 Die Mutter an die Wiegc ’ are good 
instances: they are pleasant but without 
much character, and sometimes, as at the end 
of the latter, there arc touches of fioritura that 
seem unsuited to the general atmosphere. 
I lis setting of Goethe's 4 Wanderers Nachtlicd ’ 
is suitably simple, but also thoroughly dull, 
with none of the tranquil profundity of 
Schubert's setting. But when Locwe is dealing 
with a narrative poem it is a very different 
matter; here his music is almost always vital 
and, especially in some of the earlier ballads, 
remarkably adventurous and original. The 
first to Ik- published, 4 Edward ', has great 
dramatic power, with an unusual tonal 
scheme, of which the harmonic highlights are 
limed with real imagination. His setting of 

* Der Erlkonig ', though it has not the spacious¬ 
ness and wealth of melodic invention of 
Schubert's version, is a strikingly effective song 
that well deserves to be better known. ' Herr 
Oluf is another dramatic ballad written 
alMxit the same time. Already in these early 
songs Loewc shows his aptitude for effective 
use of the commonplace, as in the settings of 
the Erlking's speeches to a single harmony in 
the former and the tune with which the 
pianoforte depicts the dancing of the elves in 
the latter. In the later ballads there is, on 
the whole, less dramatic tension, though the 
old fire reappears in some of them, such as 

* Odins Meeres-Ritt ’ and the settings of 
Freiligrath’s three * Mohrcnfurst ’ ballads, of 
which the third has some surprising harmonic 
effects. But many of them use a very simple 
harmonic idiom to express a mood of fantastic 
pieturesqueness, as in * Tom der Reiiner 

4 Kleiner Haushalt' and the middle section 
<»f 4 Hochzeitlied Often Loewc is reminis¬ 
cent of Weber in the brilliance of his 
pianoforte writing and the gusto which he can 
infuse into the plainest and most familiar 
harmonic formulae. Even in his ballads he is 
not unfailingly successful, however; some¬ 
times. as in * Archibald Douglas ’ and 4 Die 
Lriche zu St. Just ’, an impressive opening is 
followed by music of a more conventional 
character, and sometimes his widely varied 
tonal schemes l>ecome unbalanced. Although 
he lived far longer than Schubert, he did not 
develop to anything like the same extent: 
yet there can Ik- no doubt about the value of 
his best work, and it is interesting to see how 
he, the closest of all Schubert’s contemporaries, 
was most successful in the department for 
which Schubert, for all his far greater general 
musical gifts, was least suited. 
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Berlioz was handicapped as a song writer by 
a complete lack of sympathy for the pianoforte, 
but his songs, not very numerous, contain 
some highly characteristic work. The six 
‘ Nuits d'ete ’ to words by Gautier, the 
accompaniments of which he afterwards 
orchestrated, rise to a very high level; 

‘ Absence the fourth of them, is one of the 
simplest and also one of the most deeply 
moving of all his works, ‘ Villanellc the 
first, has great delicacy and charm, and the 
remaining four all contain fine material. Of 
the other songs * La Captive ’ contains one of 
the loveliest of Berlioz’s tunes, though it is 
more effective in its later, expanded version, 
with orchestral accompaniment. ‘ La Mort 
d’Ophelic ’ is beautiful, but rather monoton¬ 
ous ; this, too, was improved by being arranged 
for women’s chorus and orchestral accompani¬ 
ment. Several of the less ambitious songs are 
attractive, such as * Lc Jcunc Patre breton ’, 
'I.a Belle Voyageusc ’ and ‘ Les Champs’. 
On the other hand ‘ £l£gic ', the words of 
which arc translated from Thomas Moore, is 
a strange and almost incoherent outburst, to 
which Berlioz himself attached great import¬ 
ance; it appears to have been written in a 
state of wild emotion, but the result does not 
now seem convincing. So often in his music 
there is a curious sense of conflict between his 
very great melodic gift and his love of the 
dramatic gesture; in * fil^gic * the latter 
predominates. In some of the other songs, 
such as the setting of Goethe’s ballad ‘ Der 
Fischer ’, an easy lyrical flow is spoilt by 
moments of unnecessary elaboration; the 
twittering of the birds in * Lc Matin ’ and the 
setting of the words “ Jc suis & vos genoux ” in 
' .Je crois en vous ’ are examples of misguided 
over-emphasis. In his songs, as indeed in all 
his work, Berlioz is greatest when music is 
allowed to prevail in its own right. 

The songs of Liszt arc far more numerous 
than those of Berlioz, and their composition 
extended over a wider period, the latest having 
been written al>out 1880. They give a very 
clear idea of the increasing adventurousness 
of his harmonic style. In the earlier songs, 
such as ‘ Angiolin del biondo crin ' and the 
three Petrarch sonnets, it is simple in outline, 
though with individual and imaginative 
touches; these increase as his style develops, 
and in the last songs the tonality is surprisingly 
fluid, the pieces sometimes ending on an 
inconclusive harmony such as a diminished 
seventh. Occasionally, as in ‘ Die drei 
Xigcuncr ’ and ‘ Istcn veled ’, the colouring 
is vividly Hungarian, but most of them 
arc thoroughly cosmopolitan in atmosphere. 
Often, especially in the earlier ones, the 
melodies have a strongly Italian flavour, and 
sometimes, as in 1 Kling leise, mein Lied ’, 

' Oh, quand jc dors ’ and ‘ Es muss ein 


Wundcrbares scin \ the songs consist of an 
uninterrupted flow of melody. But more often 
this is prevented by Liszt’s love for wayward 
and unexpected modulations, and also, as in 
the case of Berlioz, by frequent dramatic 
gestures. In ‘ Ober alien Gipfcl ’ and the two 
settings of ‘ VVcr nie sein Brot ’ the contrasts 
seem over-theatrical for the poems, and in 
‘ Am Rhein, am schoncn Stromc * the rhetori¬ 
cal emphasis at the words “das grosse, das 
heilige Koln " spoils the flow of the music. 
Melodic invention was not his strongest point, 
and it is by their harmonic imaginativeness 
and rich colouring that his songs arc most 
distinguished. In ‘ Die Lorelei ’ and 4 Kcnnst 
du das Land', despite some faulty word- 
setting, the lyrical and the dramatic balance 
each other happily ; on the other hand, in 
‘ E* war ein Konig in Thule ’ his treatment of 
the poem seems forced beside the wonderful 
setting in Berlioz’s * La Damnation dc Faust 
and his ‘ Freudvoll und leidvoll ’ and 4 Du 
bist wic cine Blume ’, though beautiful, have 
not the supreme spontaneity of the settings of 
Schubert and Schumann respectively. The 
emotion of Liszt's songs is less intimate and 
concentrated than that of the German songs 
of the 19th century; it is more external, 
tending sometimes to over-luxuriance and 
sometimes to vagueness, but full, at its best, of 
an attractive and imaginative waywardness. 
Sometimes, when building a song on a single 
short phrase, he anticipates the methods of 
Wolf, though without Wolf’s concentration or 
surencss of touch. In the latest songs the 
atmosphere becomes more rarefied and the 
general style almost impressionistic. In some 
of them the desire to avoid the obvious results 
merely in a kind of vague picturcsquencss, but 
there are several, such as *J’ai perdu ma 
force 4 Ihr Glocken von Marling ’, 4 Sei 
still ’ and 4 Gcbet * that arc of remarkable 
quality. Even in the earlier songs the piano¬ 
forte accompaniments arc far less flashy than 
might be expected and in the later there is no 
suggestion whatever of the virtuoso. With 
all his inequalities Liszt is a song writer whose 
work deserves far wider knowledge. 

Mendelssohn was only two years senior to 
Liszt, but his songs seem to belong to a much 
earlier generation. Most of them make their 
eflect, not by any degree of adventurousness 
or strong literary sensitiveness, but to a 
polished and agreeable style. The greater part 
of them are pleasantly and unpretentiously 
lyrical, not often rising to Mendelssohn s 
highest level, but as a rule avoiding the sickly 
religiosity to which he could sometimes 
descend; 4 Friihlingslicd ’ (Lcnau) and 

4 Scheidend ’ arc attractive specimens of his 
gayer and more wistful moods. The influence 
of Schubert is hardly noticable, except perhaps 
in the charming setting of Heine’s 4 Gruss . 



SONG: Schumann 


‘ Ncuc Licbc ’ and ‘ Hexcnlird * are in his 
inimitable fairylike vein; the latter has 
remarkable fire. Rhythmically the songs as a 
whole tend to lack variety, but there are one 
or two, such as 1 Das crste Veikhen ’ and 
‘ Die Licbcndc schreibt ’ (one of the best), 
that have a greater variety of phrase-lengtlis 
and more highly organized pianoforte accom¬ 
paniments than usual. On the whole the 
earlier songs arc the most vital, but ‘ Nacht- 
licd ’, written shortly before Mendelssohn's 
death, has great beauty and dignity. 

Apart from a handful of early songs, 
posthumously published, some of which 
contain material used later in pianoforte 
works, Schumann's career as a song writer 
began in 1840, a highly eventful year that 
culminated in his marriage with Clara Wieck. 
by that time he had written a large proportion 
of his pianoforte music, and his style was at 
its freshest and most impulsive. With the 
exception of Op. 51, all the sets of songs from 
Op. 24 to Op. 53 were composed in 1840. 
They show at once a great sensitiveness to the 
words, not surprising in view of the literary 
background against which he had grown up; 
there is all the warmth, vigour and inventive¬ 
ness of the early pianoforte works, with an 
even greater wealth of melody and variety of 
mood. In these last two qualities he never 
quite equalled Schubert; extremes such as the 
latter's serenity of * Du hist die Ruh ’ and the 
horror of ' Der Doppelg.inger ' were hardly 
within his grasp, and his tunes, delightful 
though they are, are usually squarer in cut 
than Schubert's. But in his approach to 
song writing there is much that is highly 
original and has left its mark (irmly on later 
developments. He attaches great importance 
to the pianoforte accompaniment: sometimes 
it is allotted almost more than its fair share of 
the musical interest and is made to double the 
vocal line unnecessarily, and the “ coda " is 
sometimes a little over-luxuriant. But on the 
whole Schumann achieves an extraordinarily 
happy balance between voice ami instrument; 
particularly attractive are the places where a 
tune is divided between them, as in * Dcr 
Nussbaum ’. He also established a new- 
standard of sensitiveness in the setting of words, 
repeating them only when he felt that the 
sense demanded- it. Of the song cycles 
written in 1840, ‘ Dichterliebe ’ is undoubtcdly 
thc finest. The usual persuasive lyricism is 
here combined with a remarkable dramatic 
intensity, the moods ranging from the passion 
of 4 Ich grollc nicht ’ to the cynical gaiety of 
4 Kin Jungling liebt ein Madchen ’, and after 
the bitterness of the last song the epilogue 
for the pianoforte comes with overwhelm¬ 
ing effect. The 4 Licderkreis *, Op. 24, 
again shows Schumann's great sympathy for 
Heine’s poetry ; particularly fine arc 4 Schonc 
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Wiege * and the very stark and reticent 
‘Lieb’ Licbchcn, leg’s Handchcn auf’s Hcrze 
mein ’. The other 4 Licderkreis ’, Op. 39, to 
poems by EichcndorfT, is remarkably varied in 
inood; in contrast to the rich romanticism 
of 4 Mondnacht ’, 4 Waldcsgesprach ’ and 
4 Fruhlingsnacht ’ is 4 Zwiclicht ’, with its 
quietly flowing counterpoint and the strangely 
austere and impressive 4 Auf cinrr Burg '. 
4 Myrthen ', the earliest collection, is more 
unequal, though it contains several familiar 
masterpieces, such as 4 NVidrnung ’, 4 Dcr 
Nussbaum ’ and 4 Du bist wic cine Blurne ’. 
The cycle 4 Fraucnliebe und -leben', like 
4 Dichterliebe *, needs to be sung continuously 
to make its full effect; it has less vigour and 
variety, but several of the songs, especially 4 Kr, 
dcr hcrrlichstc von Allen are extremely 
line, and here again the pianoforte epilogue is 
beautifully contrived. The narrative ballads 
are on the whole less happy, though 4 Der 
Spielmann' and 4 Die bciden Grenadierc' both 
have great power. 

Sometimes in these songs there arc touches 
that remind us that Schumann started 
composition comparatively late, as a self- 
taught amateur. In 4 Du bist wic cine Bluinc ’, 
for instance, the climax of the melody comes 
on a note in the pianoforte part that is outside 
the range of the voice, and in two of the 
greatest songs, 4 Ich grollc nicht' and 4 Stillc 
Trancn ', the singer, unless he has a voice of 
enormous compass, has to choose the lower of 
two alternative versions that spoils the general 
melodic design. But weaknesses of this kind 
arc more than outweighed by the impulsive 
warmth of the music. In the later songs the 
inspiration burns more fitfully, though the 
workmanship is in some ways more polished. 
The songs from Goethe's 4 Wilhelm Meister ', 
Op. 98a, illustrate the change of style. The 
most successful is undoubtedly the passionate 
' Kennst du das Land ’, which is one of the 
finest of the many settings of that poem and 
had already appeared slightly earlier in the 
charming 4 Liederalbum fur die Jugend ’. 

4 An die Turen ' has an impressive reticence, 
and there arc fine moments in the others, such 
as the glowing central section of 4 Hciss mich 
nicht reden ’, where there is occasionally an 
almost Wagnerian flavour. But often Schu¬ 
mann seems to be aiming rather self-consciously 
at greater rhythmic variety, to the detriment 
of his natural lyricism. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, as in the delightful 4 Auftrage ’ 
from Op. 77, he achieves this freedom with 
greater ease, and there arc several late songs, 
such as 4 Ihrc Stimmc ’, 4 Requiem * and 
‘ Dein Angesicht in which the old warmth 
returns undiminished. The five Mary Stuart 
songs, Op. 135, are among Schumann’s 
latest; they are sombrely restrained in style, 
with only an occasional glimpse of his old 
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fervour, but both here and in Op. 143 there 
is a feeling of weariness. 

Schumann’s idiom was essentially German ; 
sometimes when setting translations from 
Burns he was surprisingly successful, but his 
attempts at Spanish local colour were not 
very convincing. But few song writers have 
had so wide an influence outside their own 
country, especially in France and Russia. 

It can also be seen in the work of several 
younger German song writers, especially 
Franz and Cornelius. Of these Robert Franz 
was the older and the more prolific. His 
songs are for the most part on a small scale 
and usually in the simple strophic form. He is 
often reminiscent of Schumann in his generally 
intimate and informal style, and sometimes in 
more particular traits, such as a willingness to 
end a song inconclusively on a half-close, if so 
inclined. But his idiom is not wholly deriva¬ 
tive; sometimes there arc unexpected har¬ 
monic touches, as in 4 Lehrc * and 4 Wie dcs 
Mondes Abbild and his tonality is unusually 
fluid : a song in a major key may end in the 
relative minor, or vice versa. But his 
emotional range is limited. He is most 
successful in a gently elegiac vein, as in * Wonne 
der Wehmut ' and 4 Mother, oh sing me to 
rest or in a mood of quiet serenity, as in 
' Stillc Sicherkeit ’; but when he tries to 
express more passionate emotions, as in 
‘ Rastlose Liebc ’, he is less satisfactory, as can 
be seen if the last-named song is set beside 
Schubert’s magnificent setting of the words. 

It is unfortunate that lie often set words which 
were treated by other and greater composers; 
when handling some of the Heine poems 
included by Schumann in 4 Dichtcrlicbe * lie 
falls short of Schumann's glowing imagination. 
His melodies arc often pleasant, but usually 
short-breathed, and his rhythms lack variety; 
in 4 Wird er wohl noch ineiner gedenken ’ he 
uses septuple time, but in a rather tentative 
manner. There is, however, in his best work 
a refined and individual flavour that still has 
considerable charm. The songs of Cornelius 
have loss concentration and economy, but 
they arc the expression of a warmer and more 
vital personality. The simpler songs, such as 
the charming * Weihnachtslieder ’ and the 
cycle 4 An Bertha show traces of Schumann’s 
appealing lyricism ; some of the more ambi¬ 
tious ones, such as 4 Auf einc Unbekannte ’ 
and 4 Rcminisccnz ’, approximate more to 
Liszt's rhapsodical manner, though with less 
rhetoric. About half-way between the two 
come the 4 Rheinische Licdcr ', the third of 
which experiments very successfully with 
unusual rhythms, and the most attractive 
cycle 4 Braullieder which contains some of his 
best work. Many of Cornelius's songs arc 
settings of his own words, but he quite often 
turned to those of other poets; his setting 


of Heine's 4 YVarum sind denn die Rosen so 
blass ’ is a sombre and impressive song, far 
stronger than Tchaikovsky’s effective but more 
superficial setting of these words. Very 
characteristic in its quiet tenderness is ‘Auf 
cin schlummemdcs Kind \ which is in 
Cornelius's more normal manner, not unlike 
the 4 Weihnachtslieder but more elaborate 
in texture. Some of these songs foreshadow the 
gentler and more intimate moods of Mahler. 

Of Wagner’s songs the five French songs 
composed in 1840 are commonplace; the 
slightly earlier setting of a French translation 
of Heine’s 4 Die beiden Grenadicre in 
spite of a good deal of empty rhetoric, is more 
interesting; its introduction of the Marseil¬ 
laise at the end anticipates the similar 
procedure in Schumann’s setting. The five 
songs to words by Mathildc Wescndonk, 
written in 1857 and 1858, are far finer and 
more individual: 4 Traume ’ and 4 Im Treib- 
liaus ' contain material used later in 4 Tristan 
und Isolde ’, and 4 Der Engel ’ is very charac¬ 
teristic in its deliberate harmonic motion. 

The influence of Mendelssohn can be seen, 
in varying degrees, in the songs of Stcrndalc 
Bennett and Rubinstein. Those of the former 
arc less individual than the best of his instru¬ 
mental music, but very pleasant in a demure 
and fastidious way. Rubinstein's taste was 
loss certain and his style more varied. Many 
of the songs arc decidedly Mendelssolmian, 
though less polished and balanced; his 
settings of 4 Freudvoll und leidvoll ' and 4 Du 
bist wie einc Blumc ’ are spoilt by excessive 
repetitions of their last lines, and that of 
I.enau's 4 Durch den Wald ’ is more ambitious 
than that of Mendelssohn, but also far less 
successful; on the other hand 4 Die 
Waldhexe ’, though inevitably reminiscent of 
4 Die erste Walpurgisnacht ’, might still make 
an effect. Sometimes, as in the 4 Persian 
Songs ’ and the setting of Heine's 4 Der Asra ’, 
Rubinstein uses a more Slavonic idiom, with 
touches of Oriental colour; the exoticism of 
these songs seems very mild now, but they 
retain a pleasant picturcsqucncss and arc 
certainly his most interesting. 

In the development of the song Brahms may 
fairly be described as the most distinguished 
and important of Schubert's direct descend¬ 
ants. Mendelssohn and Berlioz had little 
interest in Schubert's music, Liszt and 
Schumann, on the other hand, were devoted 
to it; but all four composers had their own 
individual approaches to song writing, and it 
may well be that they were still too near to 
Schubert chronologically to be much influ¬ 
enced by his style. It is characteristic of 
Brahms's love for the past that he should have 
been a studious scholar of the songs of Schubert, 
by his time an established classic, and equally 
characteristic of his independence that he 
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should have been able lo do this without losing 
any of his own individuality. His melodic 
invention, though of very high quality, did not 
flow with the profuse spontaneity of Schubert’s, 
nor could he rise to the white-hot intensity 
of certain Schubert songs. But his general 
approach to the problems of song writing had 
much in common with that of Schubert; like 
his, it was primarily musical rather than 
literary, and he was less scrupulous in his 
treatment of words than cither Schumann or 
Wolf. An examination of his development 
shows various distinctive elements. One is 
a love for the strophic, lolkslumlith song; 

4 Sonntag' from Op. 47 and the familiar 
4 Wiegcnlicd ’ arc good instances. In strong 
contrast to this is a gloomy and dour emotion, 
powerfully expressed in 4 Wic rafft ich mich 
auf in dcr Nacht ’, 4 Der Strom, der neben mir 
verrauschtc ' and others. There is also a deep 
tenderness which appears with unusual 
luxuriance in the rather Schumannesque 
4 Magclonclicder ' and with more restraint in 
such songs as 4 Wic hist du, meinc Konigin *, 

4 Die Nlainacht' and the delightful 4 Botschaft'. 

Songs belonging to these three categories 
can be found all through his output, though 
the dividing-lines are less rigidly drawn. The 
later ivlkslumlith songs, such as 4 Ade 
4 Klagc ’ and 4 Dort in der Weiden 4 arc more 
subtle than the earlier. The lyrical songs 
from about 1O70 onwards tend to be reflective 
rather than passionate, though there arc at 
least two, 4 Unbcwegtc laue Luft * and 
4 Meinc Licbc ist grun that arc as impulsive 
as anything by Schumann. The mood of 
contemplation that appears for the first time 
in 4 Abcnddammcrung is to be found in 
many of the most deeply characteristic of the 
later songs, including 4 Feldcinsamkeit \ 4 Der 
Nachtwandicr ’ and 4 Der Tod, das ist die 
kuhlc Nacht '. This last song is also a good 
instance of the extreme concentration which 
is so characteristic of Brahms’s later work, 
both vocal and instrumental; the flow of 
the music is unbroken, and it achieves unity 
without a bar's repetition. 4 Meinc I.ieder *, 

4 Dein blaues Auge ’ and 4 Serenate ’ are 
Other instances of this continuity. Equally 
characteristic of the later songs is the lightness 
of touch shown in many of the livelier ones; 
the first outstanding instance is 4 O komme, 
holde Sommcmacht ’, in which gaiety and 
ingenuity are most happily blended. On the 
other hand his more sombre moods find 
magnificent expression in the 4 Vicr ernste 
Gcsangc ', the last of all his songs ; of special 
beauty is the third, 4 O Tod wie bitter ’, 
which seems to effect a kind of ultimate 
reconciliation between the bitterer and gentler 
sides of his personality. 

Taken as a whole, Brahms's output of songs 
is in many ways more of a piece than that of 
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cither Schubert or Schumann. Less impulsive 
and more self-critical than Schubert, he 
published far less than he wrote and, if 
he never reached the supreme heights of 
Schubert’s greatest, none of his surviving 
songs sinks to the level of Schubert’s weakest. 
His development was steadier than that of 
Schumann, whose finest songs were for the 
most part written early in life. The musical 
designs of his songs arc always beautifully 
contrived and very varied. He never lost his 
affection for the simple strophic form, but 
often modified it delightfully, as in 4 Thcresc ’, 
where the last stan/a brings a wonderful 
change of mood, and 4 Wie Melodien 
where the melody takes a different turn at 
each repetition. Often he uses an A.B.A. 
design and less frequently a rondo form as in 
4 Abcnddammcrung ’ and 4 Fruhlingstrost ’. 
The balance of musical interest between voice 
and pianoforte is admirably maintained. 
Most important of all is the beauty of his 
melodic invention. Sometimes this is influ¬ 
enced by German folksong or pseudo-folksong, 
but this has often been exaggerated. At its 
most characteristic it is wider in curve and 
freer rhythmically than most German folk 
music ; the tunes of 4 Lrinncrung ’, 4 Minnc- 
lied ’ and 4 Wie hist du, ineine Konigin 4 arc 
notably attractive instances of a melodic gilt 
that has a deep and individual beauty. 

The development of song in Russia during 
the 19th century is of great interest. Russian 
folksongs, with their unusual rhythms and 
modal tonalities, played an important part in 
the life of the people; at the same time, 
composers were much attracted by the more 
elegant and sophisticated language of Italian 
opera. The influence of both of these can be 
found in the songs of Glinka, which vary 
greatly in size and include the ballad 4 The 
Midnight Review ’. The tune of his song 
4 The Lark ’ is a good instance of his Italianate 
manner, pleasant and flowing, if somewhat 
anaemic. Dargomizhsky's songs vary con¬ 
siderably in manner; as a writer of lyric 
melody he was undistinguished, and some of 
his songs are more declamatory than melodic 
in character. His harmony is sometimes 
decidedly prophetic, as in 4 An Eastern Song ’, 
with its suggestions of the whole-tone scale. 
Borodin only left a small handful of songs, but 
these have far more character than those of 
Glinka or Dargomizhsky. The earliest of 
them, 4 The Sleeping Princess ', is very original, 
with the languid and exotic atmosphere pro¬ 
duced by the perpetual major seconds: 
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A similar harmonic language is used with 
greater passion and concentration in ‘ The 
Queen of the Sea \ Very different from these 
is ‘ The Song of the Dark Forest which is 
bleak and sombre in colouring, with a strong 
suggestion of Russian folk music. ‘ The Sea ’, 
a long narrative ballad, is rather diffuse and 
overladen by the pianoforte part, but two very 
short songs, ‘ Dissonance * and 4 Vcrgiftet sind 
mcine Licdcr are remarkably successful; 
the latter, in particular, has a concentrated 
intensity that makes Liszt's setting of the same 
words, for all its originality, seem fussy. 
Borodin has a highly individual melodic idiom 
which owed something both to Russia and to 
Italy, though the influence of the latter is less 
noticeable in his songs than in some of his 
other works. 

Mussorgsky had not Borodin’s lyrical 
fluency, and his music, more than that of any 
other Russian composer of that time, is deeply 
rooted in the soil of his native country. 
Various features of Russian folksong, especi¬ 
ally its irregular rhythms, a general avoidance 
of set melody in favour of free declamation, a 
very original harmonic sense and an extreme 
sensitiveness to words give a highly individual 
character to the best of his songs, especially 
the cycles 4 Children's Songs 4 Sunless * and 
4 Songs and Dances of Death *. The emotional 
range of these is remarkable ; in the first there 
is a very attractive blend of humour and ten¬ 
derness, the second is more intimate, and the 
third, which is on the whole the finest, is in 
the spacious manner of 4 Boris Godunov 
Mussorgsky’s harmony is often boldly dis¬ 
sonant, but even more significant is the way 
in which he uses sounds that arc perfectly 
familiar in themselves in unusual contexts, 
often with a strong foretaste of Debussy. His 
whole approach to song writing, with its 
stress upon literary and dramatic appropriate¬ 
ness rather than lyrical beauty, marks a very 
important landmark in the history of song and 
has left its mark on innumerable later com¬ 
posers in different ways. Of the remaining 
Russian nationalist composers, Cui wrote 
many songs, pleasant but undistinguished. 
Those of Balakirev arc less numerous but 
more significant and show that there were 
other facets of his personality besides the 
dynamic brilliance of 4 Islamey ’. 

Tchaikovsky, as may be expected of so 
fertile a melodist, wrote many songs, of which 
a surprisingly small portion are widely 
known. Various influences arc to be found in 
them, Russian, French and Italian, to which 
may be added that of Schumann. Russian 
traits, both harmonic and melodic, occur more 
frequently, perhaps, than in any other branch 
of his music; a familiar and charming 
example is the 4 Legend * from the delightful 
set of children’s songs, Op. 54. But his 


melody often has an Italian flavour, some¬ 
times luxuriantly passionate, as in 4 Only to 
thee * from Op. 47, sometimes in a lighter vein, 
as in 4 Pimpinella \ Harmonically there are 
traces of Schumann and Bizet; Schumann- 
esque also is his tendency to end his songs with 
elaborate and sometimes over-long passages 
for the pianoforte. The introductions arc also 
apt to ramble: 4 To the Forest ’ and 4 Only to 
thee ’, fine songs though they are, arc both 
overweighted at either end, the introductions 
being of an improvisatory character, event¬ 
ually drawing up on a dominant seventh 
as though to introduce a ballerina. The 
emotional range of these songs is wide. 4 The 
Corals * from Op. 28 is a successful dramatic 
ballad; several of them, such as the ‘ Greek 
Song ’ from Op. 16, 4 Was I not a blade of 
grass? ’ from Op. 47 and 4 On the Golden 
Cornfields ’ from Op. 57 show a sombre and 
impressive power, and there are many attract¬ 
ive specimens of Tchaikovsky’s lyrical gift. 
In many ways the most completely successful 
arc the less pretentious; sometimes in the 
songs, as in the more ambitious pianoforte 
pieces, a pleasant but slight idea seems to be 
inflated. But Tchaikovsky’s songs, though 
unequal in value and lacking in the prophetic 
quality of those of Borodin and Mussorgsky, 
contain much that is very attractive and 
characteristic, and even songs as hackneyed as 
4 Don Juan’s Serenade * and 4 At the Ball ’ 
retain great vitality. Those of Rimsky- 
Korsakov arc more fastidious and less variable 
in merit, but also have less warmth and 
vitality. His harmony is attractive and 
picturesque and his melodies have considerable 
charm, but they seldom have the sweeping, 
impulsive quality of Tchaikovsky at his best. 

Looking back for a moment at the person¬ 
alities of these composers as revealed in their 
songs, the achievement of Borodin, for all 
its smallness, is on the whole the most perfect. 
His style is more distinctive than that of his 
predecessors, he had a more spontaneous 
lyrical gift than Mussorgsky and a deeper 
and subtler imagination than Tchaikovsky 
or Riinsky-Korsakov. But for boldness and 
originality Mussorgsky must be given the 
highest place. He had both the strength 
and the weakness of a pioneer; the lyricism 
that appears from time to time, as in 4 By 
the River ’ from the 4 Sunless ’ cycle and in 
the beautiful 4 Serenade ’ from 4 Songs and 
Dances of Death ’, sometimes seems to be held 
too rigorously in check, and on the other hand 
his work may seem clumsy beside that of 
Debussy, who owed so much to him ; but 
it is impossible to overestimate his importance 
in the history of the song and the range of his 
influence. 

Turning from Russia to Scandinavia, we 
find in the songs of Grieg a vital and lovable 
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personality that makes no claims to be a 
pioneer but maintains in an unassuming way 
a very individual outlook. He did not often 
attempt anything on a large scale, and the 
strophic form occurs almost too frequently, but 
his melodics have great charm. Many of their 
most characteristic turns of phrase arc no 
doubt derived from Norwegian folk music, but 
they occur more frequently in Grieg's own 
tunes than in the folksongs that he arranged. 
Harmonically he is often remarkably original, 
for the most part in a pleasantly informal 
manner. The emotional range in his songs is 
wider than is often imagined; sometimes, as 
in ' At the Bier of a Young Wife ’, Op. 39 
No. 5, and ‘ To Norway \ Op. 58 No. 2, he 
uses a very plain and simple language with 
deeply moving effect; in ' Clear Night ', 
Op. 70 No. 2, the colouring is almost im¬ 
pressionistic, in ‘ Rock, O Wave ’, Op. 49 
No. 2, it is richly romantic and in ‘ There cried 
a bird Op. (io No. 4, it is impressively bleak, 
ending on a dissonance. Occasionally, as in 

* Eros he aims unsuccessfully at grandeur, 
but on the whole his songs represent the most 
distinguished and imaginative portion of 
his whole output, the late ‘ Haugtussa ' cycle 
being particularly striking. 

As the 19th century proceeded, a large 
number of songs were produced in France. 
Those by Gounod are numerous and very 
unequal in merit. The larger and more 
ambitious specimens, such as * Le Vallon’ and 
' l.ejuif errant are not as a rule successful, 
ami still less so, lor all their sincerity, are the 
religious songs. But when he is content to be 
lyrical the results are often very attractive. 
' he .Soir ’,' Medje ' Ce que je suis sans toi ', 
' Quand tu chanlcs * and * Maid of Athens ’ 
are pleasant examples: ' Yenisc' has great 
charm and considerable originality. Gounod 
was probably the first French song writer to 
feel the influence of Schumann, which can 
also be found in the works of younger com¬ 
posers. 

Some of Bizet's songs merely continue the 
Gounod tradition without saying anything 
new, but several have far more character. 

‘ l.c Gascon ', the music of which may have 
been used in the unfinished opera ‘La Coupe 
du roi de Thule', has an engaging jaunti¬ 
ness \ ' 1'astorale ' is neat and piquant, and 

* Berceuse ' uses the traditional tunc * Do, do, 
I'enfant, do ' with charming ingenuity. Very 
different in mood from these are ' Vous ne 
priez pas ’ and ' Adieux de I’hotcssc arabe *. 
both of which, especially the latter, show a 
sombre and surging passion of which Gounod 
was incapable. Bizet’s rhythms have much 
more vitality than Gounod’s, which are apt 
to amble. The songs of Cesar Franck, apart 
from ‘ Nocturne ' and ‘ I .a Procession ’, arc 
not of any importance ; of his pupils the most 


lyrically gifted were Chausson and Duparc. 
Chausson’s songs, mostly early works, are 
sensitive and refined, though somewhat 
lacking in breadth ; often he shows the influ¬ 
ence of Franck’s chromaticism, but sometimes, 
as in * Hlb£ ’ and 4 La Cigale he uses a 
modal tonality. Rhythmically he is more 
flexible than Franck, and in the well-known 
4 Lc Colibri ’ he uses a quintuple time signa¬ 
ture very successfully. Duparc's style is more 
spacious and preoccupied more with broad 
outlines than with subtle details. His harmony 
is often chromatic, but it tends to move slowly 
in a manner suggestive of Wagner rather than 
Franck. His fourteen surviving songs range 
from the delicacy of *S*r£nade florentinc ' 
to the massive power of 4 La Vie anttrieure ’. 
Occasionally, as in ‘Testament' and ‘La 
Vague et la cloche ’, he falls into turgidity, 
but, if his health had not broken down, he 
might well have been one of the greatest song 
writers of his generation. 4 Phidyle ', * Invita¬ 
tion au voyage', 4 La Vic anilricure', 

‘ Chanson tristc', 4 Extase ’ and several 
others are deeply emotional and, for all their 
richness and subtlety of harmony, have 
a certain essential breadth and simplicity 
that give them a very high place in the 
history of song, not only of France but of 
Europe. 

The Gounod tradition is carried on 
pleasantly in the songs of Godard and Mas¬ 
senet ; those of the latter are charming, 
especially in his less intense moods. Reynaldo 
Hahn, though considerably younger, is a 
song writer of similar calibre, often very 
attractive. His setting of Verlaine's 4 D’une 
prison ', though simple and unpretentious, has 
a singularly haunting pathos, and others, 
such as ' Les Cygnes', arc almost equally 
good. The songs of Chabrier are either 
humorous or full - bloodcdly sentimental. 
Fame, who began as a disciple of Gounod, 
gradually moved towards a wholly independ¬ 
ent idiom. His early songs, of which 4 Nell ' 
and ' Le Secret ' are particularly attractive, 
contain individual and unexpected harmonic 
turns: these become more frequent and more 
subtle as his style develops. In the songs of 
his middle life the shimmering chromaticism 
produces a glowing warmth ; line specimens 
are * Soir ’, 4 En sourdine ’, 4 Le Parfum 
imperissable *: 
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and, most of all, the great song cycle ‘La 
Bonne Chanson’, which includes the unforget¬ 
tably beautiful setting of 'La lune blanche luit 
dans 1 c bois\ In the later songs the texture is 
less rich, the harmony more austere and the 
general atmosphere more rarefied. The fre¬ 
quent repeated notes in the vocal parts of 
these songs sometimes become monotonous, 
and there is less lyrical impulse than formerly, 
but there is much beauty of a thoughtful, 
unobtrusive kind, often presented with a 
singularly appealing simplicity. The song cycle 
‘ L’Horizon chimerique’, written shortly 
before his death, illustrates this well. The gulf 
between Faure’s first and last songs may seem 
at first sight to be startlingly wide, but anyone 
who examines them all from start to finish can 
see how gradual and logical was the change 
of style; ' Nocturne ’ from Op. 43 may be 
regarded as a link between the first and second 
period and ‘ La Foret dc septembre * from 
Op. 85 between the second and third. It 
is tempting to compare for a moment the 
development of Faure as a song writer with 
that of Debussy, his junior, whom he outlived. 
The songs of Debussy, though many were 
written before 1900, belong too essentially to 
the 20th century to come within the scope of 
this survey. Beginning conventionally, he 
could not find his true individuality till he had 
made a break with the more traditional types 
of melody. Faure cannot claim to have 
opened up so many new paths, but his achieve¬ 
ment, if less outwardly adventurous, is not for 
that reason any the less remarkable. 

Of the English song writers born during the 
first half of the 19th century Sterndalc Bennett 
has already been mentioned as a follower of 
Mendelssohn. I.oder and Hatton, who were 
of the same generation, both wrote many 
songs. Those of Hatton arc for the most part 
of the drawing-room type, though often 
attractive in their way; Lodcr’s songs vary 


greatly in quality, but include ‘ The Brooklet ’, 
the words translated from Muller’s familiar 
‘ Wohin ? ’, which is a song of great charm 
and distinction. But during the latter half of the 
century the general level of song in England 
was regrettably low. Sullivan’s delightful 
setting of ‘ Orpheus with his lute ’ gives a 
tantalizing glimpse of what he might have 
done had he taken the art of song writing 
seriously, but most of his songs are drawing¬ 
room ballads of the worst type. The song 
cycle * The Wrens ’, his most ambitious work 
for solo voice, contains some attractive music, 
but has not the charm and distinction of his 
light operas. The early songs of Maude 
Valeric White have a pleasant lyrical flow that 
in later years was drowned in sentimentality. 

Parry and Stanford both produced many 
songs, which never sunk below a certain level 
of workmanship. Stanford was the more 
skilful and versatile craftsman, and congenial 
words, such as Keats's * La Belle Dame sans 
merci ’ and the Irish poems of Moira O’Neill 
often gave to his style a sensitiveness and 
harmonic imaginativeness that occurs less 
frequently in his more ambitious works. 
Parry had a heavier touch, but a stronger and 
more individual melodic gift, and in the best 
of his songs there is an impulsive warmth 
that clumsiness could not destroy. • His 
treatment of the pianoforte is less happy than 
that of Stanford, but he is equally successful 
in the handling of words, and sometimes, as in 
' Through the Ivory Gate ’ and ' Dirge in the 
Woods’, the rhythms arc more varied and 
flexible than usual. A combination of the 
best qualities of these two composers would 
have produced splendid results. 

Somervell wrote a large number of songs, 
of which his ‘ Maud ’ cycle combines an 
attractive lyrical flow with considerable 
passion. A later cycle on poems from Hous- 
man's 4 A Shropshire Lad ’ had admirable 
qualities, but Somervell’s pleasantly rich 
texture is less suited to Housman than to 
Tennyson. Some of his other songs, such as 
‘ Young Love lies sleeping ', have great 
charm. Charles Wood is best known as a 
song writer by the early and very effective 
4 Ethiopia saluting the colours ’; but his 
other songs, a number of which were pub¬ 
lished after his death, include fine things, 
such as ‘At the Mid Hour of Night ’ and ‘ The 
Dead at Clonmacnois ’. The work of these 
last four composers did much to restore 
English song to a significant position and 
prepared the way for the developments of the 
20th century. 

During the 19th century Italy produced 
few songs, opera being the main outlet for 
singers and composers of vocal music. Those 
of Gordigiani arc pleasant and unpretentious ; 
those of Tosti are akin to the drawing-room 
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ballads of Sullivan and others, but with more 
Latin verve and less Saxon solidity. In 
Bohemia, neither Smetana or Dvofik made 
notably important contributions to the 
development of song; in the ease of Dvordk 
this is surprising in view of his remarkable 
melodic gift. The best of his songs arc the 
familiar and delightful * Gipsy Songs ’, but the 
other sets include fine individual numbers, such 
as ‘ Never will love lead us from Op. 83. 
‘ The Biblical Songs composed in America, 
contain some picturesque and attractive 
music, though some of the word-painting is 
of a rather naively melodramatic kind. In 
Spain, apart from folk music, song played 
little part in cither the 18th or 19th centuries. 
Of the American composers writing in the 
latter half of the 19th century the most widely 
known is Mac Dowel I, whose songs have a 
pleasantly Schumanncsqur romanticism. 

Of the German song writers born during this 
period Mahler and Richard Strauss wrote 
songs before and after 1900, and in the ease 
of Mahler the turn of the century can almost 
be regarded as a dividing-line. His early songs, 
particularly the ' Lieder und Gesange aus der 
Jugendzeit ’, show his love of naive and simple 
melody; in the * Lieder eines fahrenden 
Gescllen ’ and the settings of poems from 
4 Des Knaben Wunderhorn ' this is combined 
with greater subtlety and tonal freedom; 
often an innocent-seeming phrase will take 
an unexpected turn, harmonic or melodic, in 
a manner strongly prophetic of the more 
rarefied lyricism of the later songs. Some¬ 
times in the earlier music the naive and 
sophisticated elements in Mahler seem to be 
imperfectly blended, but in the ‘ Kindertoten- 
lieder' and the seven last songs they produce 
a very individual and strangely moving 
eloquence. 

The songs of Strauss, though they cover a 
wider period of time, are in some ways more 
of a piece. The earliest arc a good deal more 
individual than the instrumental work that he 
was writing at the time, and the richly full- 
blooded sentiment of such songs as * Zucig- 
nung ', * Allcrscelen ' and ‘ Die Nacht * is an 
essential and constant feature of his style, 
though it appears in subtler and more varied 
forms with increasing maturity. Sometimes 
it is expressed with a very light touch, as in 
* Standchen ', sometimes with great tenderness, 
as in ‘ Traum durch die Dammerung * and 
' Freundlichc Vision ’. The texture is usually 
very rich, but in * Stiller Gang ’ the pianoforte 
part is unusually contrapuntal, and in 
4 Morgen * the melodies of the voice and 
pianoforte are interwoven with a delicacy 
worthy of Wolf. On the whole it is in the more 
lyrical songs that Strauss is most completely 
successful; the settings of humorous poems arc 
apt to be rather heavily facetious and the 
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more rhetorical to fall into turgidity, though 
there arc exceptions, such as the powerful 
* Das Lied des Steinklopfers ’ and 4 Fruhlings- 
feicr \ On the whole Strauss is a simpler 
musical personality than cither Wolf or 
Mahler and, with all his harmonic complexity, 
he never lost a Teutonic love for very plain 
tonic and dominant progressions ; the setting 
of the words 44 Das wundcrschonstc Junglings- 
bild ” in 4 Fruhlingsfcier ’ is a good instance. 
With all his boldness and individuality it can 
l>e seen now that he was far less of a revolution¬ 
ary than was imagined by his contemporaries. 

To Hugo Wolf song writing was of more 
predominating importance than to either 
Mahler or Strauss. He was deeply sensitive 
to literature, and it is therefore not surprising 
that in his earliest songs the most pronounced 
influence is that of Schumann. These date 
from between 1876 and 18O3; 4 Zur Ruh', 
written in 1883, already shows traces of his 
mature style. He worked with furious 
intensity and concentration, and his Morike 
songs were all written in 1888. These arc 
perhaps his most widely known, though some 
of the most familiar, such as 4 Verborgcnhcit ’, 

4 Fussrcisc ' and 4 Der Gartner ’, while very 
attractive, arc comparatively conventional. 
But many of them are highly characteristic. 
Special mention is due to the delightful 4 Auf 
einer Wanderungwith its delicate inter¬ 
weaving of voice and pianoforte, and 'In der 
Fruhc ', in which a short phrase is treated 
with great harmonic resource. Both these 
songs, though very different in mood, show 
how skilfully Wolf had absorbed certain 
features of Wagner's style and made them 
fit into an idiom far more concentrated than 
Wagner's own; the ensemble is as subtly 
balanced as in a piece of chamber music. 
And there is a remarkable variety of mood : 
some are powerfully dramatic, such as 4 Der 
Feuerreiter ’, some show Wolf’s rather sardonic 
humour, and sometimes, as in 4 Schlafendes 
Jesuskind ', there is a gentle serenity that 
reappears in several of the later religious songs. 
With all his love for complex chromaticism 
Wolf never lost the power to use simple 
diatonic harmony with distinction. The vocal 
parts have great rhythmic flexibility, following 
the accentuation of the words with the most 
fastidious care. Most of Wolf's most charac¬ 
teristic moods appear in these songs, though 
they arc expressed in later works with greater 
maturity. 

The Eichcndorff songs, which were written 
about the same time as the Morike, arc less 
interesting on the whole, though they contain 
two songs of exquisite delicacy, 4 Verschwie- 
gene Licbe 4 and 4 Das Standchen ’. But 
the Goethe songs and the 4 Spanisches Licder- 
buch ', all dating from the next few years, are 
in their different ways a kind of intensification 
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of the Morike songs. The settings of Goethe 
are astonishingly varied. Some of them are 
too turgid and sharp-cornered to be entirely 
satisfying; on the other hand, sometimes 
there is a spaciousness not to be found in any 
of the earlier songs. His settings of ‘ Prome¬ 
theus ’ and ‘ Ganymcd * have considerably 
more unity and coherence than those of 
Schubert and in the latter poem he evokes a 
wonderfully serene and ethereal atmosphere : 



In many other moods he is supremely 
successful : 4 Dcr Kattcnfangcr ’ is one of the 
most high-spirited of his songs, 4 Anakrcon's 
Grab ’ one of the tendcrcst, and there are 
several others, such as 4 Blumcngruss * and 
4 Friihling fibers Jahr that arc of the greatest 
delicacy and charm. He set many poems 
from 4 Wilhelm Mcister ’ that had already 
been treated by both Schubert and Schumann ; 
Wolf’s settings usually gain in intensity what 
they may sometimes lose in lyrical flow. He 
is particularly successful with 4 Wcr sich dcr 
Einsamkeit', 4 So lasst mich scheinen ’ and the 
strangely tortured 4 Nur wcr die Schnsucht 
kennt ’; his ' Kennst du das Land * makes no 
attempt to reproduce the simplicity of the 
words, but its impulsive warmth looks ahead 
to the 4 Spanisches Liederbuch 
The translations of the Spanish poems 
called for a more direct and less spacious hand¬ 
ling than the longest of Wolf's Goethe songs, 
but they arc equally varied in mood. The 
religious songs arc either deeply poignant, 
as 4 Muhvoll komm* ich ’ and 4 Herr, was 
tragt dcr Bodcn hicr *, or beautifully serene 
and tender, as 4 Nun wand re, Maria ’ and 
4 Ach des Knabcn Augcn *; Wolf is equally 
successful in the sombre chromaticism of the 
one class and the diatonic simplicity of the 
other. The secular songs include three of his 
most delightful, 4 In dem Schattcn niciner 
Lockcn’, 4 Wenn du zu den Blurnen gchst’ 
and 4 Auf dem grfinen Balkon ’, and one of 
his most deeply moving, 4 Allc gingen, Hcrz, 
zu Ruh ’, but many of them arc love songs of 
an almost frightening intensity; in some the 
rhetoric is too violent to be entirely convincing, 
but the last song of the collection, 4 Gch, 
Gclicbtcris a magnificently passionate 
outpouring. 

About half of the 4 Italienischcs Liederbuch’ 


was written shortly after the Spanish songs, 
and the rest five years later, after a long 
period of unproductiveness. These songs are 
mostly on a small scale and lighter in touch, 
more economical in texture than the earlier 
songs, but clarity is achieved without any loss 
of individuality. The humorous songs are 
gentler and less mordant, and the love songs 
are less vehement, but have a profound 
tenderness and a warmth that glows rather 
than scorches; 4 Heb’ auf dein blondes Haupt ’, 

4 Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben 
sehen * and 4 Wenn du mit deinen Augen 
streifst * arc beautiful instances. The last of 
these shows with particular directness Wolf’s 
contrapuntal skill; the interweaving of the 
vocal and pianoforte parts against a very 
simple harmonic background is exquisitely 
done. 

Songs such as these might well have made 
a delightful conclusion to Wolf’s career as a 
song writer, but still later came the three 
Michelangelo songs, which were composed in 
•897, the year in which Wolf’s mind first gave 
way. They arc in a stern and sombre vein, 
the second, 4 Allcs endet, was entstehet ’ being 
perhaps the gloomiest thing he ever wrote. 
His approach to the problems of song writing 
was intensely original; he set a new standard 
of sensitiveness in word-setting and in the 
balance of musical interest between voice 
and pianoforte, and, though his personality 
was essentially that of a romantic, he un¬ 
doubtedly affected the work of many musicians 
of the coming century. It is therefore fitting 
that an examination of his work should end 
this survey of the development of song in the 
18th and 19th centuries. p. f. r. 
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1900-50.—In fifty years no Schubert, no 
Wolf has entered the lists of 20th-century song. 
New idioms and departures from musical 
convention have been tried, and some not 
found wanting; song has been a chosen 
medium for a number of these experiments, 
but no single composer has changed the 
history of song irrevocably, though several 
have enhanced the prestige of the art. As the 
century turns, moreover, into its second half, 
each country can advance its own candidates 
for the part of great song writer; but the only 
composers to whom the world ascribes indis¬ 
putable greatness are epigones of the 19th 
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century, Faurf and Debussy in France, 
Mahler and Strauss in Germany, with Rakh- 
maninov standing for Russia. 

We may, however, note certain important 
developments and tendencies in song. The 
amateur drawing-room singer is gradually 
becoming extinct and, whether it be cause or 
effect, serious song composers are more and 
more assuming in their interpreters the ad¬ 
vanced technique that few amateurs can 
claim. In the natural course of things the 
tendency in vocal writing has been away from 
the old melodic movement by step and small 
leap, in the interests of enlarging expressive 
resources; on the one hand we find the 
Germans, and others, using wide vocal leaps, 
as this in one of Schoenberg's early songs: 



Nimm _ mir die Lie fce 


on the other hand, as in some of Debussy's 
and Jana£ek's music, vocal line is reduced to 
pitched speech-rhythm, of which an example 
can most typically be found in the former’s 
* Chansons de Bilitis ’ (I’ierre Louys, 1897): 



A close relation of this second tendency, 
and an offshoot of the old melodrama, is 
the Sprtchgesang which Schoenberg exploited, 
most notably in his cycle * Pierrot lunaire ’ 
(Guiraud). 1 Melodrama itself has applied 
for admission to the art of the Lied, as in 
Schoenberg’s ‘Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte’ 
(Byron), Humphrey Searle’s ‘The Riverrun’ 
(James Joyce) and William Walton’s* Facade* 
(Edith Sitwell). 

All these arc songs with orchestral accom¬ 
paniment, and we may note the healthy 
survival of this medium. The exploitation 
of the chamber orchestra has elicited many 
songs and cycles designed for accompaniment 
by a small group of players (* Pierrot lunaire ’ 
is one such). Pianoforte accompaniments, 
once a mere rhythmic and harmonic support, 
have learned more democratic ways and, with 
the revival of polyphony, gained much 
independent interest, so much so that the 
effect is sometimes that of a pianoforte solo 

1 See SpnrciiGHANG. 


with obbligato voice (though some of Wolf’s and 
Strauss's finest songs may be thus dubbed). 

Folk music has been a potent stimulus in 
nearly all countries, but has not always 
removed complexity from song. Strophic 
song is hardly cultivated at all nowadays, 
notwithstanding the folk revival. The 
durehlomftoniert symphonic or narrative cx- 
foliatory designs seem to be more favoured, 
with the occasional result that a song out- 
swells its own limits and fails in effect by 
trying to be what it should not. Mahler (see 
below) solved this problem successfully, though 
there are still people who complain of being 
bored by the extended songs in ’ Das Lied von 
der l'.rdc ’. 

But music has not yet completely recovered 
from the idiomatic upheavals at the start of 
the century, and there are as many approaches 
to lyric poetry as schools of composition. Even 
before those upheavals actually happened, 
nationalist music was a force in the art of 
song, a deterrent from pigeon-holing. Since 
most writers of songs tend to set the poetry of 
their own language, it will be as well to survey 
the period by countries. 

Gi kmany.—B efore the start of the century 
Strauss had published sixteen volumes of 
songs (Op. 43 was the last of these) which 
contain most of his well-known compositions 
in the medium. The three sets (Opp. 46-48; 
which emerged in 1900 include five Ruckcrt 
and five L'hland settings, and a mixed bag 
of five including the familiar * Frcundliche 
Vision ’, * Ich schwebe ’ and * Winterweihc ’. 
There is little to add to what is said above 
about Strauss; his literary taste was hardly 
fastidious, and it is interesting to note that he 
was least happy when setting the words of 
great or near-great p<K*ls — Goethe, Shake¬ 
speare, Ruckert, although exception must be 
made in the case of Heine’s * Schlcchtes 
Wetter ’ and Etchendorff’s * Im Abendrot ’. 

From the second decade of the century 
Strauss's style grew more refined and, oddly 
enough, his l.iedei became fewer, perhaps as 
his wife and favourite interpreter came to sing 
less and less. In his last years the old flame 
revived for the * Vier letztc Lieder ’, to texts 
by Eichendorff and Hermann Hesse, which 
he destined for Kirsten Flagstad. In these 
the vocal part becomes more florid, melis- 
matic and quasi-instrumental, the orchestral 
accompaniment richer but delicate and lucent. 

Mahler contributed three important song- 
works to the present century : ‘ Kindcrtoten- 
lieder ’, * Sicbcn Lieder aus letzter Zeit ’ 
(some of these arc commonly grouped together 
as * Ruckcrtlieder ’, taking their title from the 
poet's name) and ‘Das Lied von dcr Erde’, 
which is a glorified song-cycle and a symphony 
at once. Mahler, with his fertile gift of 
melody, was a bom song writer (whereas he 
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was a self-made symphonist) and his powers 
of application were able to develop this genius 
along other, somewhat different lines. Perhaps 
his most characteristic vein of song was near- 
folkmusic, as in the finale of the fourth 
Symphony, “ The child’s dream of heaven ” 
(1900) ; it is significant that many of his song- 
texts are drawn from the anthology of folk- 
verse ‘ Des Knabcn Wundcrhom ’. But a 
natural morbidity inspired a number of fine 
sombre songs, in which the melodic line veers 
away from the phraseology of folksong ( e.g . 
' Ich bin der Welt abhanden gckommcn 
which grows from a phrase of four notes). 
Mahlcrians hold especial affection for ‘ Liebst 
<lu um Schonheit ’, his only love song, one 
which involves seeds of the wide-interval 
treatment that is among his most salient 
fingerprints (and which Schoenberg inherited 
and brought up : sec first example on p. 951). 
The 'Kindertotcnlicder' (Ruckert) stem more 
from folksong (* Oft denk ich ’, with its 
lilting thirds, might almost have been con¬ 
ceived in a beer garden, though here too we 
meet broad melodic leaps), but their heavy 
tone of mourning lends a highly personal mood 
to the cycle. The same may be said of * Der 
Tambourg’scll ’ and of * Rcvclgc ’ in the last 
seven songs. In the latter the melodic line is 
turned from folk-like phrases by insistence on 
the seventh and ninth degrees in what is 
implicitly a tonic-based phrase. The scoring 
of these seven songs is of absorbing interest: 
each song has a different instrumentation, and 
the orchestral texture is consistently sparing, 
translucent and wholly individual. Folk style 
finds no place in ‘ Das Lied von der F.rde ’, a 
vocal symphony in six movements to texts 
translated from the Chinese. Tenor and 
contralto share the movements alternately in 
music that exhales the quintessence of Mahler’s 
most lyrical expression of resignation. Song 
is married here to Mahlerian symphony; the 
first movement is in sonata form, the second 
a symphonic adagio, while three scherzos 
precede the finale, which is a long adagio. 
Mahler’s vocal style developed along Schu- 
bertian and Brahmsian, not Wagnerian, lines. 
As an opera conductor he felt melody through 
the Viennese and Italian masters when not 
through folksong; his constant recourse to 
the Phrygian supcrtonic and the Lydian 
fourth came, not, as has been suggested, from 
his Jewish blood, but from Schubert. In the 
later, most characteristic works he made a 
real personal contribution to the art of song 
which it has been necessary to examine at 
some length for its enormous influence on 
Schoenberg and his school. 

The most important of the other German 
song writers in these years was Reger, credited 
with some 300 Liedtr . 1 These follow Brahm- 
1 Set Reger : Catalogue, which »hows 268. 


sian lines with a richer harmonic detail. 
Reger's vocal line is sometimes unusual, as in 
‘ Mude ’, and at its best fluent and free, as 
in ‘ Dein Auge ’, an extended, apparently 
irrepressible cantilena. Reger’s fertile muse 
inevitably worked at half-pressure on occa¬ 
sions; his setting of ‘ Traum durch die 
Dammerung ’ cannot rival that of Strauss, for 
the word-setting is stiff and the music returns 
to the tonic too late at the end. The sixty 
songs comprising 4 Schlichte Weisen * arc not 
all sharply focused, but there is no doubt that 
Reger deserves recognition by more than the 
popular 4 Mariac Wiegcnlied \ 

The gross or so of songs by the Austrian 
Joseph Marx vary greatly in quality. Funda¬ 
mentally an extension of Wolf's technique, 
their heady late romanticism never quite 
musters Wolf’s vigour, but their nostalgic effect 
is potent of its kind. Marx, unlike the fore- 
mentioned composers, has successfully set the 
best poetry, taking Goethe, Morikc, Rilke 
and Whitman for sonic of his poets, competing 
with Wolf in his settings of Heyse’s 4 Italic- 
nisches Licdcrbuch * and Schoenberg in some 
of Harilcbcn's 4 Pierrot lunairc ' verses after 
Guiraud (with how different an effect!). 
Marx is the most notable of a number of 
Germanic composers content to follow this 
modest but prestige-full tradition; among 
them Richard Trunk must be mentioned. 
Of the more iconoclastic composers Hindemith 
claims attention for his austere yet gracious 
baroque melodic line, not greatly different 
from its instrumental counterpart. His song 
cycle 4 Maricnlcbcn ’ began life atonally 
but was later revised to suit Hindemith’s 
neo-diatonic concepts, concepts purposefully 
realized during the second world war in three 
Latin motets for soprano and pianoforte. 
Hindemith's followers in Germany and 
America are many, and they tend to follow 
this graceful yet stern style of polyphony in 
song. Hindemith has set English and Ameri¬ 
can verses as well as German and Latin (and 
French in choral music). 

If Hindemith has given little to the history 
of song, the other far-reaching German re¬ 
volutionary composer, Schoenberg, brought 
much. He cultivated the medium throughout 
his creative life; two songs figure as his Op. • 
and there arc two late sets not performed in Ins 
lifetime. Beginning as an epigone of Brahms 
and Wagner in about equal proportions, and 
even more under Mahler’s influence, Schoen¬ 
berg early developed the broad interval 
treatment referred to above and an abstracted 
though still tense accompanimcntal texture; 
at the same time his texts were chosen from 
the heady late-romantic verses that began to 
find eventual refuge in the morbid unrealities 
of expressionism. Schoenberg took musically 
to expressionism as a signpost pointing away 
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from his early idols. The most remarkable of 
his early songs is the cycle Op. 15, ‘ Das Buch 
der hangenden Garten in which the grim 
grip of Stefan George’s verses is mirrored in 
music of far greater simplicity than we arc 
used to in Schoenberg. The vocal line flows 
for long stretches against the most sparing 
background. Anxious to escape tonal implica¬ 
tions the pianoforte makes copious use of 
agile passage work. If the spirit of Tristan 
looms over these songs, it is ever in the 
company of Pell6as. As the singer in the 
second string Quartet had proclaimed, five 
opus numbers earlier, Schoenberg was feeling 
“ air from another planet ", The demateriali¬ 
zation of line, to which he was tending, found 
a foothold in Spitehgesang, most historically 
in the cycle 'Pierrot lunaire Op. 19. 
Sprechgtsang, between speech and song, but 
nearer song than speech, preserves interval 
and rhythm but abandons fixed pitch and the 
hovering quality of a Itgalo vocal line. Schoen¬ 
berg used it with great variety in ' Pierrot 
lunaire interrupting it with tiny sung or 
spoken phrases 1 : 


tan gut mi r 

'Lea n/. 

| Jf'Pk ' j » i 

Auf dcmtchvtii./ini both ___ h«i .”li • (to 



fltnloi C’lU.UM) (mi l.i (••*(■«!••) 

b , 


1 



W,«»ch tisch d** Schwvtf•cn*d«n Din-dyt 


* Pierrot lunaire ’ is tremendously effective, 
but because of its musical impulse, not its 
originality. Indeed the formal and rhythmical 
effects firmly cling to tradition. Constant 
Lambert aptly compared its effect with that 
of a " Lieder recital that has taken the wrong 
turning”. But Spnthgtsang has two defects; 
it is not a precise language (it docs not seem 
to matter at what pitch the phrases are 
intoned, for the composer personally directed 
gramophone records in which the singer 
consistently recites below the written pitch) 
and, with a less than virtuoso reciter, it 
quickly becomes tedious. Schoenberg evi¬ 
dently found it unnecessary to his vocal 
writing, for bis songs of Opp. 20 and 22 return 
to pitched singing. In these and his later 
dodecaphonic songs lie did not radically alter 
bis vocal language, though he made it more 
expressive, less expressionistic and in matters of 
form (though not perhaps rhythm) lie used the 
language to more personal purpose. In his 
American exile he used a narrator in the ‘ Ode 
to Napoleon ', but with moderate effect, for 
English was not his strong suit. 

Of Schoenberg's pupils Berg, who began 
1 Sir aft* Spreciiohanc. 


with two sets of deeply romantic songs, 
advanced in vocal demands and rhythmically 
venturesome, left an engaging cycle of songs 
set to messages culled from picture postcards 
and a splendid cantata, ‘ Der Wein *, for high 
voice and orchestra. Webern wrote two 
cantatas for soprano and orchestra more 
concerned with flowing line than was generally 
his habit. Egon Wellcsz, now resident in 
England, flits from one style to another, but 
chooses good texts and sets them with apprecia¬ 
tion and taste, though somewhat austerely: 
we may note his refined and attractive setting 
with chamber accompaniment of Hopkins's 
* Leaden Echo and Golden Echo Kurt 
Weill has made a virtue of banality, Ernst 
Kfenek of eclecticism. Both have written 
interesting songs. Younger composers, Werner 
Egk and Hans Werner Henze, have learned as 
much from French as German example. 

France. —The beginning of the century 
is dominated by the songs of Faur^ 1 and 
Debussy. Faurc’s style continued to refine 
with the new century, and the vocal fruits arc 
contained in ten opus numbers. These songs 
arc marked by increased harmonic subtlety 
(chromatically altered chords and enharmonic 
modulations abound), by a vocal line whose 
" Lydian fourth ” trade-mark is extended 
to embrace other modes and the whole-tone 
scale, and by scrupulous word-setting in 
which verbal accentuation is so carefully 
observed as to risk rhythmic monotony — 
where the basic note-value is crotchet, 
semiquavers will abound, as an example from 
the first song of ‘ L’Hori/.on chimerique ’ 
(Op. 118) will show : 

El (Ml !e-c«r» if ic ttn-lcnl plus 

4 ” r v 

* • *c on iff *ur la tnrr 

Faure is most skilful, however, in imparting 
rhythmic variety by beginning his phrases at 
a different beat and so temporarily shifting the 
metrical accent. ‘ L'Horizon chimerique * 
may be thought the finest of these late song 
cycles, and indeed it contains the last of his 
published songs, but 4 La Chanson d’fcve ’ 
(Op- 95 ). ‘Lc Jardin clos ’ (Op. 106) and 
‘Mirages’ (Op. 113) contain lovely and 
characteristic songs. 

Vocally at least Debussy had formed his 
style before 1900 (his most individual and for 
many his most moving songs, 4 Chansons de 
Bilitis ’, date from 1897), but the new century 
saw his love for and marriage to Emma 
Bardac, for whom he wrote the first three of 
the five sets of songs that arc this century's 
1 Srr ml* Sow!: 1700-1900, pp. 947-48. 
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harvest: the second set of 4 Fetes galantes *, 
which includes the famous 4 Colloque senti- 
mcntale a masterpiece of emotional realiza¬ 
tion, the 4 Trois Chansons dc France 4 Lc 
Promenoir des deux amants ’ (whose first 
song 4 La Grotte ’ was imported from the 
previous set), the 4 Ballades de Villon ’ 
(which employ a sharper, more incisive idiom) 
and the 4 Trois Poemes de Mallarme 
Fastidious workmanship, delicate colour effects 
and, in each song, preoccupation with some 
technical procedure, a mirroring of verbal 
structure or the exploitation of a scalic or 
harmonic device, would prompt a charge of 
ccrebralism, were not a strong musical impulse 
conveyed in performance. The truth is that 
Debussy did for French what Wolf had done 
for German poetry ; he recognized the merits 
of his texts, treated their poets with respect 
and taste. Cantilena is rare in Debussy's 
mature songs for those reasons: Debussy 
obeyed the 44 poetic supremacy act ”. 

Maurice Ravel, working in an idiom at 
once more brilliant and more restrained, 
more voluptuous and more classical than 
Debussy, wrote songs which must hold a high 
place in the French literature. His vocal 
masterpiece, the cycle 4 Shthcrazadc ’, in¬ 
habits a world not far distant from Debussy's, 
though the oriental accents of ‘Asic* arc 
uniquely Ravel’s. Oriental or exotic, too, are 
the 4 Vocalise cn forme d'habancra \ the two 
Hebraic melodies and the 4 Chansons madc- 
casses ' (which exploit a more Stravinskian 
idiom — these have chamber accompani¬ 
ment). The 4 Histoires naturcllcs ’ have a 
wry, wholly French charm, the three 
Mallarme settings use a small orchestral 
accompaniment with exquisite effects of 
colour (including the locus classicus for string 
strisciando harmonics), and the three songs 
4 Don Quichottc A Dulcinee ’, written for, but 
not used in, the film starring Shaliapin, recall 
Ravel’s Spanish blood with virile effect. 
Ravel’s is a small but a highly distinguished 
contribution to song. 

Before passing to younger composers 
mention should be made of the charming 
songs by Reynaldo Hahn, indebted to Faure 
and Massenet, but tastefully and melodiously 
contrived. Alfred Bruneau, Georges Hue, 
Alberic Magnard and Cccilc Chaminadc 
composed well-favoured songs in a more 
compromising but attractive vein. Albert 
Roussel, a more considerable figure, followed 
the ideals of Ravel, and, to some extent, 
Stravinsky ; from among his songs the settings 
of Henri dc Regnier command particular 
respect for clarity and equanimity. Charles 
Kocchlin set poetry’ with great sensibility. 
His development from romantic impressionism 
to his chosen statuesque yet expressive modern 
idiom can profitably hr traced in his many songs. 


The generation that grew up in France 
after the first world war was dominated by the 
group called “ Lcs Six ”. A certain Pctcr- 
Pannish irresponsibility, mingling with the 
adventurous Zeitgeist, characterized their 
early work, finding expression inter alia in 
Milhaud’s vocal settings of a catalogue of 
agricultural instruments (‘ Machines agri- 
coles ’); Milhaud also combined voice and 
violin in four songs. This 44 Armistice School ” 
found inspiration in popular music — in 
jazz and in the old music-hall. Its songs were 
set to contemporary texts by Cocteau, Gidc, 
Claudel, spiced with Gallic tongue-in-cheek 
wit (or more often faectiousness). Milhaud 
is the most prolific of this school and in recent 
years has written a charming set of 4 Chansons 
de Ronsard ’ for high soprano (Lily Pons was 
the dedicatee) and orchestra; but Poulenc 
is the most considerable song writer. His 
' Le Bestiaire ’, a briefer parallel to Ravel’s 
‘Histoires naturellcs’, is delightfully contrived 
in tiny melodious character sketches (Durey 
also wrote a 4 Bestiaire’) ; since the second 
world war his pianistic association with the 
singer Pierre Bernac, in recitals all over the 
world, has kept a facile pen constantly at 
work, and attendance at one of their concerts 
would ensure the hearing of as many 44 first 
performances ’’ as lay within the singer’s 
physical powers of endurance. Apollinaire, 
Aragon, Eluard arc some of Poulenc’s chosen 
poets in songs notable for sophisticated, 
Chabricrian elegance and craftsmanship; 
but Poulenc, as song writer, is a Hahn, not a 
Faurt. Arthur Honegger has pursued more 
serious and more forceful ideals than his 
colleagues of the 44 Armistice School ”; 
indeed if intellectually there ever were 44 Lcs 
Six ”, Honegger was not one of them. His 
vocal writing is often of great beauty, but the 
finest examples arc found outside the realm of 
song, which medium he has rarely cultivated. 
Songs of a light but undeniable charm have 
come from the pen of Henri Sauguct, who 
might with propriety have claimed admission 
to the notorious half-dozen. Olivier Messiaen, 
a stylistic grandchild of Franck, has added 
songs at once cerebral and sentimental, 
mostly of a religious nature, to history’ but not 
to the repertory. Ren£ Lcibowitz, the high 
priest of dodecaphony in France, has con¬ 
tributed likewise, though in secular fields. 
Younger song writers arc Jolivct, Boulez 
(involved), Fran^aix and Damase (more 
limpid in texture). All in all, the necessary' 
reaction against Debussy's and Ravels 
tempting inlluences has saved French music 
from stagnation, but lost to song, if only 
temporarily, a sensitivity to words which they 
and Faure so markedly revealed. 

England.— For England the beginning of 
the present century was dominated by the 
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drawing-room ballad, and though the influence 
of Parry and Stanford on the one hand, and 
of the folksong revival on the other, pulled 
music out of the slush, songs of a (sometimes 
superior) ballad type continued to be written. 
To this category we may assign the works 
of Teresa del Riego (* Homing ' Until 
4 O dry those tears ’), of Guy d'Hardclot 
(‘ Because ’), Rasbach Trees '), and some¬ 
what more recently Eric Coates (* A Brown 
Bird ’) and Ivor Novcllo (who sprang to fame 
with 4 Keep the home fires burning ' when no 
older than Schubert at the time of ‘ Der 
Erlkonig ’); likewise, though in a more 
serious genre, the songs of Landon Ronald 
(* Down in the forest ’), Colcridgc-Taylor 
(‘ Question and Answer * Life and Death ’ 
— * Onaway, awake, beloved ’ comes from 
his ' Hiawatha * cantata scries), Graham Peel 
(a host of songs, many still popular in drawing¬ 
rooms and places where amateurs sing), 
Thomas Dunhill f The Cloths of heaven ’), 
Frank Bridge (* Love went a-riding a 
deservedly popular song, not however repre¬ 
sentative of its creator's searching gifts) and 
perhaps Hamilton Harty. Roger Quilter, 
endowed with a fresh distinctive melodic 
sense and a fine taste in the choice and setting 
of words, has held his own without making 
concessions to the advancement of musical 
vocabulary ; two of Quitter's colleagues in 
what was called the “ Frankfort gang”, Cyril 
Scott and Balfour Gardiner, wrote charming 
songs, much admired in their time. Scott, whose 
invention inclined to be superficial, wrote an 
4 Idyll ’ for voice and flute and set the ballad 
' I Iclen of Kirkconnel' for voice and orchestra. 

Frederick Delius, also German-trained. 
Cultivated a more |)crsonal song language, less 
specifically English even than the Frankfurters 
(for Quilter is your English song writer par 
rxitllrnie) . Delius is thought of as a typically 
English composer, and his idiom has been 
copiously aped by less gifted film composers 
to provide background music for rolling 
English countryside, but his idiom derives 
clearly from French ami German sources, and 
from Grieg, as his songs testify. Many of 
Delius's songs set Scandinavian verses in 
German translations for the most part (e.g. 

* Twilight Fancies ’) — his wife was German 
of Danish extraction. A natural elegance in 
his creative personality made him a poetic 
setter of Verlaine, while a turbulent Wagnerian 
clement drew him to Nietzsche. But he set 
the English poets with delicate sensitivity. 
Harmonic sensuality is the mark of all his 
music, and often his voice parts have the 
appearance of being contrived to add a note 
to each chord (his choral writing is weak in 
this respect). But * Zarathustras Nachtlicd ' 
for baritone and orchestra (1898, later 
incorporated in * A Mass of Life ’), settings of 


Dowson's ‘ Cynara ’ for the same medium, of 
Henley's 4 A Late Lark ' for tenor and orches¬ 
tra, and of Shelley's 4 To the queen of rny 
heart ' for voice and pianoforte (a fearsome ac¬ 
companiment), show that Delius could con¬ 
trive haunting melody when lie wished. 11 is 
songs arc still (1934) highly regarded by singers 
and often performed. Bernard van Dieren, a 
Dutchman who settled in London, sounds 
to-day very like an epigone of Delius — both 
exploit rich chromatic sonorities — but his 
roots were quite other. His songs have a 
wistful but searching intellectual character; 
he was apt to fill them with counterpoint that 
is fascinating but misapplied, and his word¬ 
setting has the tyranny of a one-sided marriage. 
Those with chamber accompaniment are 
delicately wrought, capable of a marked effect. 
Beside van Dieren, as a foreigner who has 
mainly worked in London, must be mentioned 
Kaikhosru Sorabji. Sorahji has forbidden 
(icrfonnances of his works, and his songs, 
chiefly to non-English texts, demand an 
acuteness of ear and formidable technique in 
the singer that few can muster. A fastidious 
workman, his invention is copious, his elabora¬ 
tion rich, his manner intellectually concen¬ 
trated, but for all the richness and complexity of 
vocabulary is somewhat inhibited emotionally. 

The labours of Cecil Sharp, Ralph Vaughan 
Williams and others, in the recover)' from 
approaching extinction of the English folk- 
music heritage, had their effect on art-song 
in contributing to the evolution of a musi¬ 
cal language that could properly be called 
national. The two musicians just named 
clothed the folk melodies with accompaniments 
apt to the tonal or modal idiom of each, in a 
manner which insinuated itself into original 
music, while the melodies themselves formed 
the roots of a new-old English melodic style. 
Of those composers, whose music identifies 
them with this school, Vaughan Williams is 
the most considerable song writer. The 
influence of Parry touched him at first, with 
results by no means impersonal, in the cycles 
* The House of Life * (which includes the 
exquisite and familiar * Silent Noon ’) and 
4 Songs of Travel ’ (two sets of three, to words 
by R. L. Stevenson). Folksong, and study 
with Ravel, elicited the Housman cycle 4 On 
Wcnlock Edge ’ for tenor, string quartet [and 
pianoforte. The Frenchman’s hand is textur- 
ally, not harmonically apparent; the vocal 
line already shows modal tendencies : 
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Vaughan Williams’s mature melodic style 
is suave yet vigorous, inspired by the accents 
of folksong, as the above example shows, yet 
by no means exclusively modal. As early as 
1900 he had written a tune which could, and 
among the uninitiated sometimes does, pass 
for folksong -- 4 Linden Lea’, one of three 
settings of William Barnes’s Somerset poems. 
The mclismata of early polyphony, the 
harmonic ambiguity of impressionism, the 
rugged strength of peasant art, all mingle in 
Vaughan Williams’s songs, which include 
settings of Chaucer (voice and string trio), 
Whitman, George Herbert and Fredcgond 
Shove (‘ The New Ghost ’ is possibly this 
composer's most masterly song, a strange 
blend of modal recitative and ecstatic cantilena ; 
at one point it may be remarked that voice and 
pianoforte arc actually instructed not to 
maintain strict ensemble over a period of 
several bars). 

Housman, himself a quite unmusical person, 
has probably been more frequently set than 
any English poet since Shakespeare. Perhaps 
his most sympathetic partner was George 
Butterworth, whose cycle ‘ A Shropshire Lad ’, 
and one to Henley’s poems, * Love blows as 
the wind blows ’, bespeak a song writer of 
highest gifts, touched by the folksong revival 
yet not overcome by it, harmonically still in 
the tradition of Parry and romantic German 
models. Butterworth would certainly have 
become an important song writer if death 
had not nipped his career in the bud. The 
first world war claimed him, and claimed 
W. Denis Browne, from whose output his musi¬ 
cal executor chose only to publish four exquis¬ 
itely sensitive and promisingly characteristic 
songs. That war made a mental casualty of 
Ivor Gurney, a highly prolific composer of 
attractive and personal songs, rich in impulse, 
ideal marriages of voice and verse (Gurney was 
himself a poet), but wanting that unique 
character which keeps music in performance 
and would certainly have reached Gurney’s 
creative work had it not been quelled by the 
delayed action of poison gas at Passchendael. 

With the children of the folk revival comes 
E. J. Mocran, who collected valuable material 
in Norfolk and whose songs show strong folk 
influence, as well as Bax (whose * I heard a 
piper piping * and ‘ The White Peace * keep a 
modest place in the recital repertory). Holst, 
as much individualist as nationalist, left three 
ascetic but finely contrived sets of songs, one 
for voice and violin to medieval poems, one 
with texts drawn from the Rig Veda and 
one using twelve poems by Humbert Wolfe 
(‘ Betclgcusc ’ is among these). Nearer the 
folk tradition arc the songs of Julius Harrison, 
simple but evocative, and of Patrick Hadley, 
romantic, occasionally Delian, often complex 
compositions, distinguished by harmonic and 


literary sensitivity; some of these use cham¬ 
ber or orchestral accompaniment. Herbert 
Howells has composed songs of attractive 
refinement in a similar though more pro¬ 
gressive idiom (Americans would call them 
nco-folkloristic). C. Armstrong Gibbs has 
made his name exclusively through his songs, 
which arc remarkable for lyrical freshness, 
though idiomatically unadventurous ; ‘ Five 
Eyes ’ and ‘ Silver ’ are capital songs. 

Folksong is not England’s only heritage. 
Vaughan Williams was much influenced by 
Tudor polyphony, and the secular music of 
that period helped to form the highly personal 
style of Peter Warlock (this was the pseudonym 
of Philip Hcscltine). Warlock is probably the 
greatest composer of songs that England has 
known since Dowland (Purcell achieved his 
greatness in other media), though great is a 
strange word to use of such slender, unpreten¬ 
tious music. A passionate admirer of Delius, 
Warlock quite eschewed the large-scale genre 
beloved of the older man. His longest work, 
and his masterpiece, 4 The Curlew ’ (W. B. 
Yeats) for tenor, flute, cor anglais and string 
quartet lasts some fifteen minutes and evokes 
a rhapsodic misty nostalgia with which his 
music is otherwise only faintly to be connected. 
The dual personality which caused him to 
adopt his pseudonym conveniently pigeon¬ 
holes Warlock’s songs into two categories: 
the rollicking (‘ Captain Stratton's Fancy ’, 
one of the most banal, is alas the most familiar) 
and the wistful examples are copious. A bom 
setter of fine poetry (his own verses cannot so 
be ranked), he drew liberally on Elizabethan 
and 17th-century lyrics, and recreated in 
modern terms the gentle music to which they 
might have been put when they were new. 
But he set modern verse too (e.g . Bruce Blunt’s 
' The Fox ’). Some of his songs adopt the 
sinuous chromatic counterpoint of his friend 
van Diercn, but he had a richer melodic gift 
than either that composer or Delius. Warlock 
was musicologist as well as composer, and 
edited a book of lutenist songs, thus bringing 
before the public in a stylistically fitting guise 
music that was known only (and that partly) 
through the able but hardly stylish editing 
of Frederick Keel. Warlock’s own songs 
are probably too English to attract foreign 
audiences, but in his own country his work is 
highly favoured ; he is furthermore one of the 
few modern song writers who can effectively 
be interpreted by amateurs. 

If Warlock’s merits are acknowledged, 
those of another English song writer, John 
Ireland, have not yet received their due. 
Ireland’s personal idiom derives not at all 
from nationalist sources — Brahms, Ravel and 
Stravinsky are his nearest identifiable models 
— but he has captured with uncanny and 
poignant beauty the musical implications o 
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English verse, and his music has an un¬ 
mistakably English character notwithstanding. 
His songs arc many, nearly all of a very high 
standard. Emotional restraint, outstanding 
literary sensibility and this same Englishnrss 
have made him one of Housman’s finest 
setters, in the cycle ‘ The Land of Lost 
Content Ireland has set Hardy, Rupert 
Brooke and Arthur Symons with like effect. 
A pianist himself, he writes accompaniments 
that arc always evocative, well laid out and 
sonorous. Only one of Ireland's songs, and 
that an unrepresentative one, ‘ Sea Fever ', is 
at all popular. Perhaps it is because in the 
others emotions arc concentrated and because 
concentration is required of the listener that 
the public docs not demand to hear them 
more frequently. It is not that the composer's 
style is generally unattractive, for his piano¬ 
forte pieces arc to be found in many homes. 
Posterity may be more welcoming. The 
songs of C. W. Orr have received equally 
scant attention; Orr, who pursues Delian 
ideals, though with a stronger foundation 
of German romanticism, has been greatly 
admired by a few musicians for his Housman 
settings. 

Among younger composers Arthur Bliss 
early attracted attention for his dynamic and 
adventurous songs with chamber accompani¬ 
ment : ' Madam Noy ', * Rhapsody* Rout ’ 
(these last two for wordless voice) and a cycle, 

* The Women of Yuch ’. As the “ trilling 
twenties " passed and his style l>ecame more 
determined, more serious, more sonorous, he 
composed less for solo voice, but three 
' Romantic Songs ' and a cycle to American 
words have much charm; two nursery- 
rhymes use solo clarinet accompaniment. A 
recent work is the scena ‘ The Enchantress ’ 
for contralto and orchestra, written for 
Kathleen Ferrier. 

William Walton has composed little for 
solo voice. Rhythmic declamation is used in 
the entertainment 'Facade', to Edith Sitwell's 
poems, three of which Walton also set as songs. 
He is fundamentally a melodious composer, 
and it may be that his opera will turn him to 
exploit the solo voice further. Humphrey 
Scarlc, a dodecaplionist, has been much 
preoccupied with the musical usage of the 
speaking-voice. His * Gold Coast Customs ' 
(Edith Sitwell) followed Waltonian precedent, 
even more riotously, but in ‘ The Rivcrrun ’ 
(James Joyce) the sing-song inflections of the 
Dublin brogue arc called for; * Put away the 
(lutes ' is, however, scored for tenor voice and 
chamber ensemble with lyrical effect; a third 
work, for speaking-voice and orchestra, * The 
Shadow of Cain ' (Edith Sitwell), reduces 
musical accompaniment for recitation to an 
evocative background. 

Gerald Finzi, who follows more English 
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ideals, has set Shakespeare and Hardy with 
unpretentious lyricism and literary felicity, and 
has composed a justly admired solo cantata, 
‘ Dies Natalis ’, to words by Traherne. 
Rubbra's melody springs from Tudor sources 
and he has attempted, not always cogently, 
to derive harmonic colour, like them, from 
part movement. His settings of Spenser are 
appreciable ; three ' Biblical Psalms ' arc cast 
in a sterner but impressive vein. 

Among composers maturing just before the 
second world war pride of place must be 
assigned to Benjamin Britten. Interpretative 
association with the tenor Peter Pears has 
sharpened his sensitivity to words and suavifird 
his cantilena, no doubt, but Britten cultivated 
song from an early age. Even in the works of 
carefree youth he showed an outstanding gift 
of imagination both in mood-setting and 
detailed illustration. In those days his bright, 
unemotional, clever style found a happy 
literary partner in W. H. Auden (cycle ' On 
this Island ’ and cantata with orchestra 4 Our 
Hunting Fathers ’), and he is among the very 
few successful setters of Rimbaud (* I.es 
Illuminations ’ for high voice and strings). 
But deeper, more lyrical emotions broke out 
at times (e.g. 4 Now through night’s caressing 
grip ' in 4 On this Island '), and with maturity 
Britten came to choose more reflective poets. 
The first-fruits of the association with Pears 
were the 4 Seven Sonnets of Michelangelo ', 
in which the Italian texts are matched with 
flowing Italianatc vocal line. These were 
followed by the far more forceful and un¬ 
compromising ' Holy Sonnets of John Donne ’, 
by 4 A Charm of Lullabies ’, by the 4 Serenade ' 
for tenor, horn and strings, which many 
consider his masterpiece, and two * Canticles ' 
for tenor, and for contralto and tenor, with 
pianoforte. In Britten's songs we remark 
first the immediate response to mood, then the 
flexible, abundant melodic invention ; after¬ 
wards, perhaps, an unwillingness to sacrifice 
musical effect to meticulous word-setting (a 
failing that finds good precedent in Purcell). 
Britten has never despised the common 
currency of music, and in his accompaniments 
lie is ready to put such time-worn tags as 
the 44 oom-pa " device, repeated triads, the 
ostinalo, the pedal and drone, to sterling, quite 
new-sounding service; he could make the 
Alberti bass appear his own invention, 
without wrong-note assistance, should he 
choose to do so; lie is one of diatonicism's best 
living advertisements. Britten’s ingenious and 
pleasing folksong arrangements have won 
wide approval (though they arc probably too 
strong-minded for the Cecil Sharp purist), 
as have his challenging realizations of Purcell's 
solo songs. 

Another ardent Purcellian, Michael Tippett, 
has written two cycles, * Boyhood's End ’ 
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(W. W. Hudson) and ‘ The Heart's Assurance’ 
(Sidney Keyes and Alun Lewis), whose vocal 
line shows Purcell’s influence strongly. These, 
both written for Pears to sing, arc of a complex 
order, demanding advanced technique in 
voice and pianist alike; some of the most 
gruelling difficulties, indeed, arc not justified 
by their aural effect and look as if they might 
have been eliminated by forethought, without 
detriment to the musical result. It is possible, 
too, to consider that Tippett tries to cram more 
into his songs than words or medium will 
stand. Beethoven was charged similarly and 
made short work of his critics. Tippett’s is a 
searching mind, intent on ideals of polyphonic 
logic, rhythmic and linear asymmetry; the 
easy road is not for his creative personality. 
Lennox Berkeley has written charming, elegant 
songs in a Gallic manner, but the * Four 
Poems of St. Theresa ’ composed in 1947 
showed a stronger character allied to felicitous 
literary taste. 

Some English composers whose contribution 
has so far been too small for study, yet worth 
mentioning ffir effect, are Benjamin Frankel 
(an admirable cycle * The Aftermath ’ with 
chamber accompaniment including off-stage 
trumpet), Arnold Cooke (several craftsmanly 
sets in which inborn Englishry is stimulated 
by central-European counterpoint and chord- 
building in fourths), Howard Ferguson (an 
imaginative cycle, 1 Discovery ’ to poem by 
Denton Welch), Ivor Walsworth, whose songs 
deserve attention for sensitive workmanship 
and the exploitation of unusual accompanying 
media, Phyllis l ate (a highly able composer 
in a straightforward contemporary idiom, with 
a real gift for word-setting and one masterpiece 
of song to her credit, * The Falcon ’), and some 
younger folk: Antony Hopkins, Geoffrey 
Bush, Bruce Montgomery (who has the mak¬ 
ings of a new Warlock), Anthony Milner. John 
Gardner, John Lambert and Arthur Oldham 
(a pupil of Britten, working in simple, often 
touching diatonic terms). 

A branch of song that must be mentioned 
here is intimate revue, whose popularity 
among the sophisticated has claimed the gifts 
of several composers. The wit of Berkeley 
Ease and Sandy Wilson, the ingenuity and 
craft of Geoffrey Wright (who has essayed 
more serious forms as well) and the distinctive 
personality, rich melodic invention and 
harmonic subtlety of Donald Swann, have all 
helped to maintain the prestige of a genre that 
rises comfortably above the vapidities of dance 
music and demands admiration as well as 
amusement. 

Italy. —The solo song has had a hard deal 
in Italy thanks to opera, though in its lighter 
manifestations it was favoured by the roman¬ 
tics (Donaudy, Arditi, Tosti, Denza, etc.). 
With the present century and the decline of 
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romanticism Italy’s composers reverted to 
classical moods and procedures, superficially 
at any rate (for the warm Italian heart cannot 
be suppressed); but song is a medium 
surprisingly neglected in the land of bel canto: 
if a composer does not want to write operas 
he turns nowadays to instrumental music. 
Among the older men who preferred to pursue 
the romantic path and risk being dubbed 
parasites of Tosti and Puccini are Alfano, who 
has set Tagore and exploited the vocalise in 
four works ; Castclnuovo-Tcdesco, an eclectic, 
the composer of many poignant songs and an 
unusual setter of Shakespeare (all the songs 
in the plays), and Pick-Mangiagalli. Busoni, 
wayward in his allegiance to the two countries 
of his parentage, set German and Italian 
verses with varying effect. The classic poise of 
Respighi’s melodic style, influenced by early 
Italian opera, contributed richly to song; his 
earliest songs contain what now seems most 
endearing, notably in * Stornellatricc His 
vivid imagination responded less keenly to the 
stimulation of verbal poetry than it might, but 
in his quieter songs there is an affecting 
lyricism. The prolific Casclla had less concern 
with the world of song than of instrumental 
music. (This decline of interest in the voice 
seemed at one time a disturbing symptom of 
Italian musical unrest.) A work for voice and 
orchestra, * Notte di maggio ’, first brought 
him forward as a polyphonic composer, 
working in advanced tonal climates, and was 
important for his own development. Later 
songs, in some of which the influence of 
Italian folk music may In* felt, did not advance 
his reputation or quell his notoriety as a 
purveyor of Veronese-like bombast. In latter 
years his style became more introverted. 

Malipiero, another prolific Italian, has 
added distinctively to song in an aloof neo- 
classic manner; his output includes vocalized 
song and a setting of verses in English by the 
French Jean-Aubry. Ildebrando Pizzetti, a 
prcternaturally vocal and dramatic composer, 
has brought dramatic power into his larger 
songs and a statuesque neo-romanticism into 
all. ‘ I pastori ’ is his best-known song, but 
settings of Petrarch and of Ungaretti (baritone 
and pianoforte quartet) should be equally 
admired for textural felicity and nobility of 
expression. Petrassi accepted modern de¬ 
velopments but resisted the pull of atonalitv 
fora long time; a strong intellectual diatonic 
personality emerges from his ‘ Magnificat ’ 
for voice and orchestra. Essentially a short- 
winded melodist, Petrassi has in later years 
not greatly cultivated song. Ghedini, like 
other modem Italians, uses classical resources 
in a mystical neo-romantic fashion ; greatly 
admired by some, his music, which includes 
songs with chamber accompaniment, is 
limited in emotional and intellectual appeal, 
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though a capacity for long melodic line may be 
noted. 

Faced with the force of romantic and vocal 
tradition, impelled to react against it, some 
Italian composers understandably rejected the 
neo-classic approach and welcomed Schoen- 
bergian dodccaphony. Foremost among 
them and potentially the greatest Italian 
melodist since Puccini is Dallapiccola, whose 
predilection for the singing voice and whose 
burning humanity has not only refuted the 
cerebrality of twelve-note music but actually 
done much to make it popular. Dallapiccola's 
songs with chamber accompaniment (settings 
of Anacreon, Sappho and Alcaeus among 
them) show a taste for fine poetry, expressive 
warmth and a real melodic gift. Riccardo 
Nielsen has flirted with dodccaphony, as have 
Zccchi and the younger Malipicro, with 
effects salutary to the prestige of the system. 
Their contributions to song must be noted, 
though they arc too slight as yet to be certainly 
acknowledged. Cortcsc, Pilau, Salviucci and 
Zafred are others who have furthered the art 
of song, each in his small way. It is surprising 
that Italy, blessed with a noble tradition of 
lyric verse, has not more purposefully tilled 
the potentially fertile soil of solo song. Perhaps 
when the novelty of rediscovering instrumental 
composition has worn oil, voice and verse will 
again he allowed their rightful innings. 

Other European Countries. —Song in 
Spain during the first half of this century 
Inis been dominated by the influence of folic 
music, as taught by Felipe Pcdrell to his pupils. 
Granados rejuvenated the 18th-century tona- 
ilillu in a celebrated collection and Falla 
clothed the folk idioms of Spain in more 
sophisticated impressionist settings. Guridi's 
songs in a folk-like manner have also won 
favour. Purina and Espl.i have cultivated the 
camion of traditional type. 

Falla's early preoccupation with impres¬ 
sionism and with Andalusian orientalism 
merged gradually into more progressive but 
still patently nationalistic music. * A Cor¬ 
doba ', a simple but deeply moving song of 
declamatory type for voice and harp, and 
‘ Psyche ’, a vividly lyrical and evocative 
setting for voice and cliaml>er group ofJcan- 
Aubry, were the only vocal works of this 
period. Mompou and Ernesto Halffter have 
both forcibly been touched by French influ¬ 
ence, though not to the extinction of nationalist 
thought. Rudolfo Halffter embraced dodc¬ 
caphony and now works in Mexico. Gerhard, 
another dodecaphonist and an exile in 
F.ngland, has brought Spanish qualities and 
an attractive lyrical style to the technique. 

The rivalry of Fleming and Walloon in 
Belgium has subsided in the past fifty years. 
Blockx set Flemish texts, and the brothers 
Jongen cultivated manners that could lie 


allied with Flcmishry. Gilson, of similar 
mind, felt Russian influence as well. The 
leading younger Belgian composers arc con¬ 
tent to draw inspiration from France and 
to favour clear, glittering musical textures. 
Absil has written attractive songs in a brittle 
idiom ; Souris, a seeker after wider expressive 
potentialities, has essayed musical fantasti- 
cism of a surrealist sort, simple in foundation, 
quaint in effect (his ‘ Complines pour dcs 
enfants sinistres' arc as intriguing as their 
title). 

The Dutch scene is dominated by Willem 
Pijper, though more as a figure than as a song 
writer. His melodic idiom turns on chroma¬ 
ticism, based, however, on tonal roots. I.ike 
Belgium, Holland has found itself fogbound 
tn route for a distinctive treatment of song. 
Sent Dresden, Hcnk Badings, Karel MengcU 
berg arc all song writers in progressive 
idioms, who have profited by Pijpcr's influence. 
Earlier in the century Julius Kdntgcn per¬ 
formed valuable service in the arrangement 
of folksong. 

In Switzerland Emile Jaqucs-Dalcrozc also 
revealed the richness of the national folk 
heritage and himself composed a vast quantity 
of pseudo-folksongs, which have proved 
highly useful in education. Frank Martin 
uses the twelve-note technique to purposeful, 
serious effect in vocal works. From his ‘ Die 
Weisc der Licbc und Tod Cornet Cristoph 
Rilkes ' and from the six monologues out of 
' Jedermann ' one would hardly suppose him 
a dodecaphonist, so much do his effects derive 
from common chords uncommonly used. 
Martin's is a German manner (though he 
comes of the Suisse Komandc) and although 
solo song forms no great part of his work, 
great things may be hoped from him in the 
medium, for his lyrical gift is outstanding. 

In Czechoslovakia the dominating figure is 
LeoJ Janalek, who derived his melodic style 
from a close study of folk music and of speech 
inflections. Of all his non-operatic vocal 
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works the most remarkable is the song cycle 
for contralto, tenor and three women's voices 
with pianoforte 4 The Diary of One who 
Vanished ’, in which this reduction of cantilena 
to near -patlando (but to musical levels more 
musical than Sfneehgerang and more expressive 
dian Debussy's near - monotone) may be 
powerfully felt. 
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The sources of this moving piece can be 
traced in Jan&fek’s solo songs, some based on 
folk music, others nearly influenced by it. 
But Janidek, while preserving his nationalistic 
affiliations, more than any other Czech 
composer managed to eliminate the embarrass¬ 
ing naivety so often indigenous in Czech 
music. Many songs in a less commanding but 
felicitous manner came from Novik, who 
taught Alois Hdba, the prophet of microtone 
music (but he has mercifully spared singers 
the ardours of tiny intervals, even though 
a responsive car can hit the quarter-tone 
without trouble and has been able to from the 
earliest times). 

In Hungary the main contribution has hung 
on the two towering figures of Bartok and 
Kod.lly, who revived, as Sharp and Vaughan 
Williams had done in England, the spirit of 
authentic folksong. In Hungary too the 
discoveries permeated original composition. 
Beside Bartdk’s numerous and brilliant 
folksong arrangements we have only one set 
of art-songs, settings of Endre Ady. These 
make striking use of ncar-f>arlando declamation 
allied with accompaniments at once evocative 
and expressionistic; the Ady songs are, alas, 
inaccessible to singers unfamiliar with the 
timbres of Hungarian speech, for they arc not 
effectively rendered into foreign languages. 
Koddly, who collaborated with Bartok in his 
great musicological task, was affected more 
by the lyrical than rhythmic or dynamic 
elements of Hungarian national song. His 
settings of folksong and of Hungarian poetry 
show the natural lyricist and the poetic 
craftsman. Jemnitz (a twelve-noter) and 
Szclenyi have developed their melodic idiom, 
like Jandtck in Czechoslovakia, from a 
minute examination of their mother tongue 
and its inflections. Farkas, a follower of 
Bart6k, has set the voice against clarinet and 
pianoforte trio, while Kosa, another Bartok 
pupil and a crusader like him for broader 
means of expression, adventurously matches 
the voice in his * Dies irac ’ with organ and 
percussion. In recent years the weight of 
Soviet ideals has induced Hungarian com¬ 
posers to simplify their idiom drastically and 
to exploit the least demanding features of 
folk music. If musical evolution has been thus 
retarded, the amateur has been well served. 
Mdtyds Scibcr, one of the younger Hungarian 
composers, settled in England before 1939, 
where his songs mingled Hungarian rhythmic 
and melodic elements with modern techniques. 

A pupil of Koddly, he has not disdained 
dodccaphony in its freer manifestations, but 
has found occasion to use simpler, more 
diatonic processes (modality has touched him 
at times). Besides arrangements of Greek and 
Hungarian folk music we may note some 
restrained yet expressive songs for a radio 


production of Goethe’s 4 Faust 

In Greece the scholarly and sensitive, 
somewhat Frenchified songs of Petro Petridis 
should be remembered. 

In Scandinavia Grieg’s legitimate successor, 
Sinding, wrote many songs in a neo-romantic 
vein ; such as are available show charm and 
feeling, but not the originality that could 
compare with his illustrious compatriot. 
Alfvcn in Sweden and the much admired 
Carl Nielsen in Denmark have written 
fluently if not world-shakingly for the voice. 

In Finland the elusive yet firm and melodi¬ 
ous songs of Sibelius command respect hardly 
less than his orchestral music. Regard for 
literary values and swift conveyance of every 
mood are their most distinctive virtues ; many 
of them keep the repertory. Another Finnish 
song writer, Yrjo Kilpinen, enjoyed a follow¬ 
ing for settings whose musical concentration 
and subtle poetry recall Wolf at times. 

In Russia Glazunov and Grechaninov 
kept up the traditions of the “ Kuchka ”, 
though with considerable weakening, the one 
through the ideals of Rimsky-Korsakov, the 
other through those of Mussorgsky. A far 
more important song writer was Rakhma- 
ninov, whose flowing nostalgic melody and 
brilliantly devised accompaniments carried 
the spirit of Tchaikovsky into somewhat more 
modern fields. Rakhmaninov's heart-catching 
poignancy is as strikingly observed in his songs 
as anywhere. Washes of sonorous harmony 
and a predilection for melody that floats 
round one note (generally the mediant) 
characterize his songs. His ‘ Vocalise * is 
probably the most familiar essay in wordless 
solo song. Medtner, who left Russia, like 
Rakhmaninov, after the Revolution and whose 
music ever harked back to the joys and 
sorrows of yesteryear, was a prolific song 
writer in a vein rather more coloured by 
German romanticism. As gifted as Rakh¬ 
maninov, and his superior as a setter of fine 
words, it may be that Medtner just fell short 
in sheer quality of invention and creative 
individuality. 

Stravinsky, the doyen of living Russian 
composers (though he has twice changed his 
nationality since quitting his homeland), was 
never a gifted melodist, for all his purist’s 
views on the nature of melody. Two early 
groups of songs, 4 Pribaoutki ’ and 4 Berceuses 
du chat ’, employ unusual accompanying 
media and a charmingly naive, slightly 
costive, vocal idiom. Since leaving Russia 
he has altered his melodic manner for the 
neo-classical, turning on unusual patterns o 
arpeggios, melodic repetition and irregular 
internal metres; but he has not in these years 
used solo song for these purposes. 

Prokofiev returned to Russia. His music 
before the first world war, which had included 
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the agreeable extended song ‘ The Ugly 
Duckling ’, had been couched in bright 
Gallic language, though deriving naturally 
from Rimsky-Korsakov. In his chequered 
Soviet career Prokofiev was able sometimes 
to show biting wit and vivid evocative powers, 
but more often had to fall back on facile 
melody and popular setting. Shostakovich's 
songs were early and mostly repudiated 
by their composer; his mordant, violent 
ways (of limited effect in song) altered for 
the more lucid, regular and, be it timidly 
suggested, uninteresting. Shostakovich had 
to quell a moody morbidity that might 
have made him a Russian Mahler, but he still 
has the genius to compose fine sets of songs, 
when the Russian public is thought fit to 
appreciate them. Kabalevsky's songs for 
children and Khachaturian’s adaptations of 
Georgian melody make specialized contribu¬ 
tion to the art. Younger composers are still 
too circumscribed to forge their own vocal 
individualities, though the demand for songs 
keeps them in practice. 

In Poland Szymanowski turned several 
times to song in his search for a personal 
national style. His exoticism found ready 
relief in settings of Hafiz and Tagore, just 
as earlier the German romantic poets had 
matched his enthusiasm for post-Wagnerian 
musical ideals. But lie found his final stylistic 
haven in Polish landscape and habits, and 
whether in the enchanting * Children's 
Rhymes ' or in adult Polish poetry his rich, 
limpid imagination reached high flights. 
Five settings of James Joyce may be remarked 
in passing. 

U.S.A.— Bewildering as is the array of 
styles found elsewhere, in the U.S.A. a more 
multifarious musical output could hardly be 
conceived. Not only does America's breezy 
enthusiasm for novelty soak up new develop¬ 
ments like blotting-paper, but the tide of 
history has carried to that continent a host of 
musicians from the old world, some explora¬ 
tory, some merely fertile, who have quickly 
claimed American nationality and sought to 
mirror their new home in their art. The most 
important of these immigrants have already 
been mentioned. This survey concentrates on 
composers at any rate bom there (though 
exceptions cannot be avoided). 

Grifles stood out at the start of the century 
for his graceful impressionistic songs; he set 
German poetry, also Chinese verses in 
translation using pentatonic and hexatonic 
scales, but his matures! work shows French 
affiliations. John Alden Carpenter began as 
an exotic, setting Tagore and the Chinese 
poets ; in his later music conscious American¬ 
ism infiltrates — we may point to ‘Improving 
Songs for Anxious Children ’ as example. A 
prolific song writer was Charles Ives, who 
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essayed many styles, dug up many novel 
modes of expression, both in vocal writing and 
accompaniment, but will probably remain an 
“ interesting historical figure ” until singers 
learn to negotiate his most empirical vocalism 
with ease — and accompanists become pro¬ 
ficient with the helpful wooden sticks that 
cover large chord-clusters on the keyboard. 
Richard Hageman should belong to the 
Dutch composers, but his most familiar, 
somewhat sentimental ballads use the English 
language ( e.g . * Do not go, my love ’). Two 
active researchers in folk music, John Powell 
and Percy Grainger (another immigrant), 
wrote original songs of less importance. 

The next generation found a splendid 
leader in Aaron Copland, who tirelessly 
wielded the Stravinskian whip, taxing his 
performers and punching his listeners in the 
solar plexus — and who then relaxed to 
compose a masterly song-cycle, * Twelve 
Poems of Emily Dickinson in which asperities 
arc soothed but not jettisoned and texture 
achieves a vigorous, glowing lucidity. ‘ Five 
American Folksongs ' have been suspected as 
original compositions; whether or no, their 
fresh setting is highly attractive. Samuel 
Barber, who has contented himself with 
idiomatic conservatism, and who sings himself, 
has set words appreciatively in ‘ Dover 
Beach ' (Matthew Arnold). Louis Gruenberg 
has dallied with jazz and its extravert 
dynamism. Virgil Thompson, a graceful 
song writer, set part of ‘Solomon's Song' for 
soprano and percussion, and Max Jacob’s 
'Stabat Mater’(a work particularly esteemed 
in intelligent circles). Roy Harris, Leonard 
Bernstein, Mark Blitzstein, Roger Sessions and 
Lukas Foss have all written some good songs. 

Jazz, popularly reckoned America's vital 
contribution to music, found its own song 
writers; but they were creating a folk art not 
within present scope. The commercial ditty, 
often composed for inclusion in some musical 
spectacle, but sufficiently independent to sink 
or swim after the end of the “ run ”, brought 
gifted writers into play. Many of these songs 
were the work of two or three men, one to 
write the tune, another to harmonize it and a 
third to score it. The most abiding, of course, 
bear the personality of a single creator; the 
exuberant Irving Berlin (who has recently 
acquired a new harmonic subtlety), Jerome 
Kern (an inventive harmonist) and Cole 
Porter (a haunting melodist) arc notable 
figures here. Edward Kennedy (Duke) 
Ellington is the most gifted of them all: a 
Negro Rakhmaninov, he is at his best in the 
limited territory of blues. George Gershwin 
gained wide fame by his symphonic and 
operatic works, but also composed popular 
tunes of more than ephemeral appeal. 

The once rigid form of the commercial song, 
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with eight contrasted bars sandwiching two 
choruses of sixteen bars, has in time shown 
signs of yielding to a durchkomponiert pattern not 
so sectioned off. The lyrics fitted to these 
songs rarely bear serious scrutiny; a few have 
been luckily devised, but for the most part it 
is a matter of sugary sentiment and puerile 
rhyme. Some English poets have been 
known to trifle with Tin Pan Alley, and even 
Shakespeare has been set (by a compatriot 
Arthur Young) to syncopated idiom with 
invigorating effect. 

South America. — The indefatigable Villa- 
Lobos has collected and arranged Brazilian 
folksongs, but has not often exploited the solo 
voice in original music — the fifth of the 
‘Bachianas brasilciras’ is a notable exception. 
Other La tin-American composers have im¬ 
bibed the accents of their native folk styles and 
disseminated them in art-songs, though rarely 
with strongly individual effect. w. s. m. 

Buil.—F or reference* to tltc work of individual composer* 
itt Bibliographic* under their own head*. 

SONG CYCLE (Ger. Liederkreis ; more 
rarely Liedercyclus or Liederreihe). A circle 
(literally) or scries of songs relating to the 
same poetic subject and forming one com¬ 
position of music. The first instance of the 
thing and the first use of the German equiva¬ 
lent of the word appears to be in Beethoven’s 
Op. 98, ‘ An die feme Gelicbtc. Ein Licder- 
kreis von Al. Jcittclcs.’ 1 It was followed by 
Schubert's * Die schonc Mullerin, ein Cyclus 
von Licdcrn twenty songs, composed in 1823 
and published in Mar. 1824. Schubert's two 
other scries of the kind, * Winterrcise ’ and 
‘ Schwanen-Gcsang ’ have not the special 
title, and while the former is, properly speaking, 
a song cycle, the latter is that only by the 
desire of the publisher, who strung together the 
last fourteen songs written by Schubert and 
published them after the composer's death 
under the collective title of * Swan-Song *, 
appropriately but without reference to the 
contents. 

Schumann left several song cycles, two 
actually under that title (Op. 24 to words by 
Heine and Op. 39 to words by Eichendorff), 
one with Liederkreis as sub-title (’ Myrthen ’, 
Op. 25) and the two famous sets, * Frauen- 
licbc und -leben ' (Op. 42, Chamisso) and 
‘ Dichterlicbe ’ (Op. 48, Heine). His twelve 
songs to poems by Kcrner (Op. 35) have the 
sub-title Liederreihe. Brahms’s ‘ Magelone ’ 
romances (Op. 33, Ticck), are another typical 
German set. 

Of all these Beethoven's work most faith¬ 
fully answers to the name. The songs change 
their tempo and material, but there is no 

1 Of the poet of theie verves little information can be 
gleaned. He was born at Brno on 20 June 1794. *0 
that when he wrote the * Liederkreis * he was barely 
twenty-one. He practised medicine and dies! at his 
native place on 16 Apr. 1858. 


break, and the motif of the first reappears in the 
last, thus closing the circle. 

After Brahms song cycles became so 
frequent, in France, England and elsewhere as 
well as in Germany, as to make any enumera¬ 
tion of their composers impossible. 

c., adds. 

Sre alio Ravcncroft (T., early ex.). 

SONG FORM (Ger. Liedfoim). The term 
“ song form ”, derived from the German, has 
unfortunately been used by different writers 
with different significations. The vagueness 
which results and the fact that the term is not 
happily chosen gives rise to doubts whether it 
had not better be entirely abandoned. Some 
people use it merely to define any slight piece 
which consists mainly of a simple melody 
simply accompanied, in which sense it would 
be perfectly adapted to many of Mendelssohn's 
' Songs without Words ’ and innumerable 
other pieces of that class of small compositions 
by various authors. On the other hand, some 
writers have endeavoured to indicate by the 
term a form of construction, in the same sense 
as they would speak of the forms of the move¬ 
ments of sonatas. For the diffusion of this 
view Bernhard Marx appears to be respons¬ 
ible, and his definition will be best given in his 
own terms: 

Under tliit name of Lirdfonn we group all such piece* 
of muvic at have one tingle main idea, which it pretented 
either in one developed *ection or at a period (with fir*t 
and tec on d phrase), or even at a period divided into 
firtt and second similar parts, or into lint, second and 
third parts (in which cate the latt is generally n repetition 
of the first). It is possible in Ludfotm to have even two 
such complete forms aggregated into one piece; but 
then they occur without clove connection or interweaving 
with one another, perhaps with the two parts twice or 
three time* repeated ; in which case the second group 
will be called a trio and the third the second trio, and 
be treated as a second [and third) independent piece. 
For the sake of contrast, such trios will often be in 
another key, or in other key relationship, such as minor 
corresponding to major, and major to minor, of the 
*ame key. etc., return being afterward* made to the first 
portion and the original key to make the piece complete. 

In this Litdform arc cast most of the songs which are in¬ 
tended to be *ung, dances, marches, many studies, intro¬ 
ductions, etc. 1 

Marx further gives formulas, or types, of the 
harmonic distribution of this kind of composi¬ 
tion * and discusses the details of the structure 
at length.* 

To this classification there appear to be two 
main objections. The first is the choice of the 
distinctive name Lied for a form which com¬ 
prises dances, marches and other forms of 
music alien to it. Were there nothing else to 
say against it, it would certainly jar against our 
sense of fitnevs to have to speak of the funeral 
march in the “ Eroica ” Symphony, or the 
scherzo of the ninth Symphony, or even ol 
far less conspicuously alien examples, such as 
the waltz in ‘ Dcr Freischiitz ’ or a minuet by 

* ' AHcrmeinc Muiiklehre *. sec. iv, div. 5.- . ... 

» ' Lehre von dcr musikalivchrn Romposilion , *«. m, 

div. 4- 

* /bid.. Vol. H. Bk. 111. 
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Haydn or Mozart, as in “ song form The 
other objection to the classification is its 
vagueness when formulated in such an em¬ 
pirical way; but in order to understand fully 
both this objection and the former it will be 
necessary to go somewhat deeper into the 
matter. 

In every artistic whole there must be balance 
and proportion. In musical works of the 
classical type which is mainly relevant to this 
discussion this is chiefly obtained by the group¬ 
ing of harmonics. An artistic whole may be 
obtained in one key by throwing stress first 
upon one harmonic centre, passing from that 
to one which represents an opposite phase and 
then passing back to the original again. The 
harmonies of the tonic and the dominant 
represent the most complete opposition of 
phase in the diatonic series of any key; the 
most perfect simple balance is therefore to be 
lound in their alternation. For example, the 
first fifteen bars of the trio in the scherzo of 
Beethoven's A major Symphony form a com¬ 
plete artistic whole in themselves. There arc 
six bars of tonic harmony and one of domin¬ 
ant, forming the first group, and then six of 
dominant harmony followed by one of tonic 
harmony forming the second group. The 
balance is perfect and the form the simplest 
in all music, and it might reasonably In- 
called the “ simple primary form ", It is to 
be found in the most diverse quarters, such as 
single chants of the Anglican church, sailors' 
hornpipes, German popular waltzes and 
LdnuUtr , and the snatches of tunes in a French 
opera-buujjt. The manner of obtaining the 
balance is, however, not necessarily restricted 
to the above order, for it is quite equally 
common to find each of the two groups con¬ 
taining a balance in themselves of tonic and 
dominant harmony. In that case the balance 

is obtained thus: C G C G G C, instead of 

GG G C as in the former instance; but the 
principle which underlies them is the same and 
justifies their being classed together. The 
subsidiary harmonies associated with these 
main groups arc independent, but are most 
effective when they converge so as to direct 
attention to them. When greater extension is 
required, the balance is found between key and 
key, each key being severally distinguished by 
an alternation of harmonic roots, so as to be 
severally complete when they are to be a 
prominent part of the form. Subsidiary transi¬ 
tions occur much as the subsidiary harmonies 
in the preceding class and must be regarded in 
the same light. The identity of principle in 
these two classes is obvious, since in both alike 
it consists of taking a definite point to start 
from and marking it clearly, then passing to 
another point which will afford the needed 
contrast and returning to the original to con¬ 


clude. But as in the latter class the process is 
complicated by the changes of key, it may best 
be distinguished from the former as “complex 
primary form ”. 

It is not necessary- to enter into details on the 
subject of the extent, treatment and distribu¬ 
tion of the keys ; neither is it possible, since the 
principle, when put upon this broad basis, 
admits of very great variety, as indeed it is 
desirable that it should. But to guard against 
misapprehension, it may be as well to point 
out a few of the broadest facts. 

In the first place, the several sections which 
serve to mark the elements of form need not In¬ 
distinct and independent pieces, though they 
most frequently are so in the older opera and 
oratorio songs, and in the minuets and trios, or 
inarches and trios, of instrumental music. In 
many examples, especially such as are on a 
small scale, there is no marked break in the 
continuity of the whole, the division at most 
amounting to nothing more than a cadence or 
half-close and a double bar, and often to not 
even so much as that. With regard to the 
distribution of ideas it may be said that the 
several sections arc often characterized by 
totally independent subjects, especially when 
the piece is on a large scale; but there arc 
many examples, especially in the form of 
themes for variations, where, notwithstanding 
a certain freedom of modulation, the pre¬ 
dominance of one main idea is unbroken. 

Marx called attention to the fact that this 
lorm is sometimes amplified by repetition; 
that is to say, when the return to the original 
key has been made to follow the constrasting 
section or trio, a fresh departure is made, and 
another contrasting section or trio is given, 
after which follows the final return to the 
original key and idea. Examples of this occur 
in the symphonies of Schumann, to mention 
no other works, and it is well to take note of 
the fact that in this case the form under con¬ 
sideration shows its close relationship to the 
rondo form ; for that form in the hands of 
early instrumental composers such as Rameau 
and Couperin was little else than the frequent 
repetition of a main idea in a principal key, 
interspersed with contrasting episodes, which 
in the present case answer to the trios. 

finally, it will be well to return shortly to 
the consideration of the distinctive name of 
Lied which has been given to this form in 
German. In the choice of it its author was 
probably guided by a well-grounded opinion 
of the superior antiquity of song to other kinds 
of music, which led him to infer that the in¬ 
strumental forms which he put under the same 
category were imitated from Litder. But this 
is not by any means inevitable. It will have 
keen seen from the above discussion that in this 
form the simplest means of arriving at artistic 
balance and proportion are made use of; and 
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these would have been chosen by the instinct 
of the earliest composers of instrumental music 
without any necessary knowledge that vocal 
music was cast in the same mould. And there 
is more than this. In songs and other vocal 
music the hearer is so far guided by the sense 
of the words that a total impression of com¬ 
pleteness may be obtained even with very 
vague structure in the music; whereas in in¬ 
strumental music, unless the form is clear and 
appreciably defined, it is impossible for the 
most intelligent hearer to realize the work as a 
whole. Thus, in point of fact, vocal music can 
do without a great deal of that which is vital to 
instrumental music, and therefore the song is 
least satisfactory to take as a type; but as a 
kind of form has been classified under that 
head, it has been necessary to review it fully 
in order that a just estimation may be formed 
of its nature and of the reason for taking 
exception to the title. The form itself is a very 
important one, but inasmuch as it admits of 
great latitude in treatment, it appears that the 
only satisfactory means of classifying it, or 
making it explicable, is by putting it on as 
broad a basis as possible and giving it a 
distinctive title which shall have reference to 
its intrinsic constitution and not to one of the 
many kinds of music which may but need not 
necessarily come within its scope. 

c. h. ii. r. 

SONG SCHOOL. A considerable part in 
the development of the art of music has been 
played by Song Schools. It was the establish¬ 
ment of the Sc/iola eanlorum in Rome 1 that led 
to the development of Gregorian plainsong in 
the 5th and 6th centuries, and it was the estab¬ 
lishment of other such schools, at St. Gall, 
Reichenau, Metz, etc., which disseminated 
widely the knowledge of the Roman music. 
In England such musical centres were set up 
in the earliest days of the Roman mission, and 
in the 6th and 7th centuries there was great 
enthusiasm and much good work done under 
a succession of teachers who came from the 
Roman Schola. After the Danes had devas¬ 
tated monastic life, and with it the bulk of 
Saxon culture, musical and other, a Benedic¬ 
tine revival under St. Ethelwold took place 
which recovered music among other things, 
and English music long preserved some special 
features which it had learnt in French Bene¬ 
dictine music schools, particularly at Flcury- 
sur-Loirc. 

In the later period before the Reformation 
two forces were at work in giving practical 
musical training. In connection with the 
monasteries a song school was almost a neces¬ 
sity. In such song schools not only foreigners, 
like Guido d'Arezzo or Rcgino of Prum, learnt 
their music, but English musicians too, such 
as Odington, Tunsted, Hothby, Fayrfax and, 

* Sre Sistine Choir. 


finally, Tallis. At Durham, for example, there 
was in the monastic days a song school in 
which six children were taught and kept under 
a master, who was also bound to play the organ 
at the chief services. After the dissolution the 
building was pulled down, but the school con¬ 
tinued under its old master in a different posi¬ 
tion ; and still the song school flourishes in 
connection with the present-day cathedral. 
Like the monasteries the secular cathedrals 
had also a song school, and others were main¬ 
tained not only by the king for the Chapel 
Royal, but also by great ecclesiastics and 
nobles. Secondly, the foundation of chantries 
tended to multiply song schools ; for the work 
stipulated for from the chantry priest after he 
had said his mass daily was usually school¬ 
master's work, and in many cases either a song 
school or a grammar school was annexed to 
the foundation. Hundreds of these smaller 
schools were mostly destroyed when Edward 
VI confiscated the chantries, and English 
music has never recovered from the loss. The 
prevalence of song schools made it possible for 
England to be a nation of musicians in the 
15th and 16th centuries; but few survived the 
Reformation, except in connection with great 
collegiate or cathedral churches, and England 
lost its skill. W. H. P. 

One interesting example which long sur¬ 
vived, linked neither to monastery', cathedral 
nor chantry, was established in prc-Rcforma- 
tion days at Newark, Notts., by Thomas 
Magnus in 1519. Magnus founded there a 
grammar school and a song school. At the 
latter there were six foundationers who were 
to be taught ** playn Song, pryk Song, descant 
and to play at the Organs Their duties 
were to maintain the musical services of the 
parish church. The school escaped being 
reckoned as a chantry and survived until 1905, 
when the foundation was remodelled on the 
death of Samuel Rcay. Unhappily, all that 
now remains of the original provision for music 
is that the master's house and a small sum of 
money arc allotted to the parish church 
organist, who, is known as the Master of the 
Song School and has to provide free organ 
tuition to two Newark boys. The Magnus 
grammar school acquired the remainder ol 
the bequest. «■ w ‘ s * 


■L.-RrAY, S.. * The Magnus Song School (Newark, 
1896). «. • u. 

See mil* Mallrisc. Sang Schule* (Scottish). 

SONG SCHOOLS, SCOTTISH. See 
INC SCHULES. . 

SONG WITHOUT WORDS (Ger. Lied 

ne Waorte; Ft. Romance sans paroles). A title 
.polarized by Mendelssohn's ‘ Lieder ohne 
ortc’, a set of 36 pianoforte pieces (Opp. * 9 » 
l 38, 53, 62 and 67). They vary greatly in 
ood and character, but arc nearly all based 
, the principle of melody and accompam- 
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mcnt, the latter often beginning and ending 
alone, as though it were the instrumental 
prelude and postludc of a vocal melody. 

E. B. 

SONGE D’UNE NUIT D’EtE, LE 

(Opera). See Thomas (A.). Vreuls. 

SONGS AND DANCES OF DEATH 

(Song Cycle). See Mussorgsky. 

SONGS OF PRAISE. This English hymn- 
book, edited by Rev. Percy Dcarmcr with 
R. Vaughan Williams and Martin Shaw as 
musical editors, was first published in 1925 by 
the Oxford University Press. It was intended 
to be a national book to be adopted by educa¬ 
tion authorities for use in schools. Its char¬ 
acter was therefore less definitely denomina¬ 
tional than that of its predecessor, the English 
Hymnal. It has, however, circulated widely 
in churches, though chiefly as a supplement to, 
rather than as a substitute for, the earlier books 
designed for the service of the Church of 
England. The musical editors particularly 
aimed at producing a strong body of modern 
melody, and many Engli>h composers wrote 
new tunes for it. A second and enlarged 
edition was issued in 1931. and in 1933 the 
editor produced a handbook, ‘Songs of Praise 
Discussed ’, containing biographical notices of 
the authors of hymns and notes on the music 
contributed by Archibald Jacob. 11. c. c. 

Srt alio Englidi llvinu.il. 

SONNAMBULA, LA (‘ The Sleep¬ 
walker’). Opera in 2 acts by Bellini. Li¬ 
bretto by Felice Romani. Produced Milan, 
Tcatro Carcano, 6 Mar. 1831. 1st perf. 
abroad, London, Haymarket Theatre (in 
Italian), 28 July 1831. i>t in U.S.A., New 
York (in English), 13 Nov. 1835. 

SONNECK, Oscar (George) ( b . Jersey 
Gity, N.J., 6 Oct. 1873 ; J. New York. 30 Oct. 
•928). 

American writer on music, editor and 
librarian. Educated in Germany at the 
Frankfort o/M. Gymnasium and the Univer¬ 
sities of Heidelberg and Munich, he also 
studied music in Germany. In 1902-17 he was 
in charge of the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress in Washington, which under his 
direction became one of the great and well- 
ordered music libraries of the world. In 1911 
lie represented the United States government 
at the international music congresses in Rome 
and London. In 1915 he became editor of 
‘The Musical Quarterly*, and from 1921 
vice-president of the publishing-house of 
Schirmcr. 

In 1927 Sonncck was one of the three 
United States delegates to the Beethoven 
centenary celebration held in Vienna, repre¬ 
senting the Beethoven Association of New 
York, which organization he had, jointly with 
Harold Bauer, founded in 1919. 

After his death the Beethoven Association 


presented to the Library of Congress the sum 
of Si0,000, the interest to be applied to aid in 
musical research along lines in which Sonncck 
had been pre-eminent, the Sonncck Memorial 
Fund in the Library of Congress thus coming 
into existence. The first work published with 
its help (William Treat Upton’s ‘ Anthony 
Philip Heinrich ’, 1939) was an especially 
appropriate choice, the last piece of work that 
Sonneck wrote for publication having been a 
notice on Heinrich for the ' Dictionary of 
American Biography ’. 

As a composer Sonneck was known chiefly 
through his numerous songs. As historian and 
critic he did notable work, particularly in the 
field of early American music. Apart from 
two volumes of poems his more important 
books are : 

• CUniftcaiion of Mu»ic and Literature of Mm it • <1904, 

rev. 1917). 

• franc it Hopkimon and Jamrt Lyon ' < 1905). 

‘ Bibliography of Early Secular American Music 
(190s). 

‘ Early Concert-Life in America * (1907b 

• llitiorical Report on " The Star-Spangled Banner ", 

" America ", *• Hail Columbia ” and " Yankee 
Doodle '• ’ (1909). 

‘Critical Hittory of "The Star-Spangled Banner"' 
(lOU)- 

‘ Catalogue of Opera l.ibrettot Printed before 1800', 

2 volt. (19141. 

' Early Opera in America ‘ (191 %>. 

‘Catalogue of Firtt Ediiiont of Edward Mar Dowell' 
( 1917 b 

‘ Catalogue of firtt Ediiiont of Stephen C. Fotter * 

(1917). 

' Suum «tuque ', ettays (1916). 

• Mixellaneout Studies in the Hittory of Mum ' 

(1911b 

• Beethoven : Imprettioni of Contemporariet' (1926). 

’ Beethoven l^ltert in America ' (containing factimilet, 
tranteripnont, trandaliont and full commentary) 
(* 9 * 7 b 

' The Kiddle of the Immortal Beloved * (1927). 

w. S. S. & C. R. 

B<M.—Articles in M.Q., Jan. 1929, Oct. 1933 & Jan. 

ENOtL, . Article in Dirt. Amer. Biop. 

•O. G. Sonneck: ein Charakterbild * (Adler Fat- 
tchrift. 1930). 

SONNENFELD, Adolf (b . ?, 1837; «/. ?). 
Polish composer. He wrote several vaude¬ 
villes to librettos by F. Szober, all of them about 
Warsaw and Warsaw life. His only ballet, 

‘ Pan Twardowski was produced in Warsaw 
in i860. c. r. 11. 

SONNERSTEDT, (Sigfrid August) 
Bernhard (b. Notteback, Kronoborgs Ian, 
26 July 1911). 

Swedish bass-baritone singer. He studied 
with Karl Nygrcn in 1933-34, entered the 
Stockholm Conservatory’ in 1935 and the Royal 
Opera School in 1938, where lie held a Kris¬ 
tina Nilsson stipend until 1940. Among his 
teachers were Julia Clausen, Gcrda Lundc- 
quist, John Forsell, Joseph Hislop and Joel 
Bcrglund. He made his debut at the Royal 
Theatre in 1940 as Prince Grcmin in Tchai¬ 
kovsky’s ‘ Eugene Onegin ’, and has since 
toured with the State Theatre and has sung as 
guest at Goteborg and Mahno. He has also 
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sung in operettas and oratorios and given 
song recitals for the Swedish, Norwegian and 
Danish Radio Services, and for the B.B.C. 
in 1949-51. K . d. 

SONNINEN, Ahti (b . Siilinjarvi nr. Kuopio, 
m July 1914). 

I mnish choral conductor and composer. 
A pupil of M. Hcla, A. E. Taipalc and Eino 
I.innala, he studied from 1939 at the Sibelius 
Academy in Helsingfors. He has collected 
about 250 East Karelian folk tunes. 

Sonninen's is one of the outstanding names 
among the rising generation pf Finnish com¬ 
posers. His works include a radio opera, 

‘ Mercnkuninkaan tytar ’ (‘ The Sea Kings 
Daughter’, 1949; broadcast in New York, 
>95°). incidental music (t.g. 4 Scitjcman 
yeljesta ‘ (• Seven Brothers ’J by A. Kivi), 
lilm music (t.g. 4 Maija ’, 1950), various 
cantatas (t.g. 4 Kalevala ’ Cantata for tenor, 
chorus and orchestra), 4 Moments sympho- 
niques ’ (1947) and ‘Finale* (1950) for 
orchestra, pianoforte and violin concertos, 

loccata ’ (191.<>) and other pieces for piano¬ 
forte, songs, partsongs, etc. In 1951-52 he 
travelled in France and England for the pur¬ 
pose of study and composed a ballet, ‘ Pcssi 
and lllusia ’ (Y. Kokko). a. r. 

SONNLEITHNER. Austrian family of 

musical amateurs. 

(1) Christoph Sonnlcithncr (b. Szcgcdin, 
Hungary, 28 May 1734; d. Vienna, 25 Dec. 
1786). He was taken to Vienna at the age 
of two and learnt music from his uncle Leo¬ 
pold Sonnlcithner, choirmaster of a church 
in the suburbs. He also studied law, be¬ 
came a barrister of some eminence, was em¬ 
ployed by Prince EstrrhAzy, and thus came 
into contact with Haydn. He composed 
several symphonies, which his friend Franz 
von Kers (often mentioned in Haydn’s life) 
frequently played with his orchestra ; and also 
thirty-six quartets, mostly for the Emperor 
Joseph, who used to call him his favourite 
composer. Mis church compositions, remark¬ 
able for purity of form and warmth of feeling, 
have survived in the great ecclesiastical in¬ 
stitutions of Austria. His daughter Anna was 
the mother of the poet Grillparzer. 

(2) Joseph Sonnleithncr (b. Vienna, 3 
Mar. 1766; d. Vienna, 25 Dec. 1835), 
son of the preceding. He devoted himself 
with success to literature and the fine arts, and 
in 1799 was sent abroad by the Emperor 
Francis to collect portraits and biographies of 
scholars and artists for his private library. 
During this tour he made the acquaintance of 
Gerber and Zelter. In 1804 he succeeded 
Kotzebue as secretary of the court theatres 
and as such had the entire management of 
both houses till 1814, and also of the Theater 
an der Wien till 1807. Hr directed his en¬ 
deavours principally to German opera and 


himself wrote or translated several librettos, 
including Beethoven’s 4 Leonore ’ from the 
French of Bouilly (the title of which was 
changed against the composer’s wish to 
‘ Fidclio ’) 1 ; 4 Agnes Sorel ’ and others for 
Gyrowetz; ‘ Kaiser Hadrian ’ and ‘ Die 

Weihe der Zukunft ’ — a pitet dt circonstanct for 
the visit of the allies — for Weigl; 4 Faniska ’ 
for Cherubini; an oratorio, ‘ Die vier letzten 
Dinge ’, for Eyblcr, and numerous plays from 
various languages. He edited the Viennese 
4 rhcater-Almanach ’ for 1794, 1795 and 1796, 
which contains valuable biographies and 
articles on the condition of music in Vienna at 
that time. For his services as founder (1811) 
and honorary secretary of the Gescllschaft 
adeligcr Frauen zur Befordcrung des Gutcn 
und Nutzlichen he was made a councillor. 
With indefatigable energy he next applied 
himself to founding (1813) the Gescllschaft der 
Musikfreunde, and he continued to act as its 
honorary secretary till his death, devoting 
himself unremittingly to the society’s welfare. 
Another institution in which he took equal in¬ 
terest was the Conservatory, founded in 1817.* 

T he formation of the archives, and especially 
of the library, was almost rntirely his work, 
through his acquisition of Gerber's literary 
remains in 1819 and his legacy of 41 manu¬ 
script volumes in his own hand, full of valuable 
materials for the history of music. His dis¬ 
covery of the St. Gall Antiphoner in 1827 was 
an important event in the history of old 
liturgical music. The curious incident of the 
unique copy of Forkcl’s collection of 16th- 
century church music, undertaken at Sonn- 
leithner's instance, is told elsewhere. 1 He 
lived in close friendship with Schubert and 
Grillparzer up to his death. He received the 
Dancbrog Order from Denmark and honorary 
diplomas from several musical societies. 

Ste attu Beethoven (' Fidclio opera, lib.). Cherubini 
C Faniska \ lib.). Fidelio (Beethoven, lib.). Weicl 
(a, cantata). 

(3) Ignaz (von 4 ) Sonnlcithner (b. Vienna, 

30 July 1770; d. Vienna, 27 Nov. 1831), 
brother of the preceding. He became a doctor 
of law and professor of commercial science, was 
an energetic member of the Gescllschaft dcr 
Musikfreunde and took part in their concerts 
as principal bass singer. At the musical eve¬ 
nings held at his house (the “Gundelhof”) in 
1815-24, in which his son Leopold took part 
as chorus-singer, Schubert’s 4 Prometheus ’, 
though only with piano accompaniment, was 
first heard (24 July 1816), as were also part- 
songs, 4 Das Ddrfchcn ’ (1819), 4 Gesang der 
Gcistcr iiber den Wassern ’ (1821) and the 
23rd Psalm for female voices (1822). 

* Revised by Treitschke for the revival of the opera 
in 1814. 

* The first scheme of instruction was drawn up by 
Ignaz von Mosel. 

* Srt Forks l. 

* From 1828. when he was ennobled. 
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(4) Leopold von Sonnleithner ( b . Vienna, 
15 Nov. 1797; d. Vienna, 4 Mar. 1873), son 
of the preceding. He became a barrister and 
was a great friend of the sisters Frolich, Schu¬ 
bert, Schwind and Grillparzcr. He look great 
care to preserve Schubert’s songs and to intro¬ 
duce the composer to the musical world, by 
publishing, with the help of other friends, his 
* Krlkonig ’ and other early songs for the liist 
time. The ’Erlkonig’ was sung by Gymnich 1 
at a soitie of the Gcsellschaft dcr Musikfreunde 
on 25 Jan. 1821, and for the first time in public 
on 7 Mar. following, at the old Karntncrtor 
theatre, by Vogl, with immense success. As 
member of the Gcsellschaft der Musikfreunde 
(from iBfio an honorary one) Sonnleithner 
took an unwearying interest in the concerns of 
the society, to whose archives he left, among 
other papers, his highly valuable notes on the 
operas produced, on concerto and 01 her musical 
events in Vienna. His numerous articles on 
music are scattered through various period¬ 
icals. He was an intimate friend of Ottojahn 
and furnished him with much valuable 
material for the life of Mozart, asjahn acknow¬ 
ledges in hi' preface. Leopold von Sonnleith- 
ner was a knight of the Order of the Iron 
Grown, an honorary member of the Geocll- 
schaft der Musikfreunde and of the Musik- 
vereine of Salzburg, Innsbruck, etc. With his 
death disappeared a most persevering investi¬ 
gator and collet tor of facts connected with the 
history of music in Vienna. c. r. p. 

SONORE (Fr., sonorous). Composers 
sometimes used this word, as a direction to 
perform a passage with full tone, in the belief 
that it is part of the Italian musical termino¬ 
logy. The proper Italian term is sonorammle, 
and the mistake probably arose from its being 
sometimes used abbreviated as \otwt*. 

SONS, Maurice (b. Amsterdam, 13 Sept. 
1857; d. London, 28 Sept. 1942). 

Dutch violinist, lie began his studies in his 
native city, proceeding afterwards to the 
Brussels Conservatoire to enter the classes of 
Colyns and Wieniawski. In 1877 he was made 
a ptnsionnaire by the King of Holland, who 
sent him to Dresden for two years, where Sons, 
after working with Eduard Kappoldi, won 
first prizes for violin playing and harmony. In 
1880 Sons was appointed violin professor at 
Schaff hausen in Switzerland; he resigned in 
1885 to accept Sir August Manus’s offer of the 
leadership of the Scottish Orchestra. In 1904 
he became leader of the Queen’s Hall Or¬ 
chestra in London, a post he held till 1927. 

Sons played frequently in public, making his 
first appearance in London with Dvorak's 
violin Concerto before the turn of the century, 
arousing such interest that he was re-engaged 
the following season. He was also widely 

1 August von Gymnich, an imperial official, and a 
much CUccmcit icnor, d . 6 Oct. i8ji. ased 36. 


known as a teacher, having taught, with 
considerable success, at the K.C.M. (of which 
he was a Fellow), from 1903 to 1937. Sons 
had the honour of playing before Queen 
Victoria at a command performance at 
Windsor Castle. p. u. 

SONS OF THE CLERGY, The Corpora¬ 
tion of the. This venerable English institu¬ 
tion, which was founded in London in 1C55 
by sons of clergymen, has for its objects the 
assisting of necessitous clergymen, pensioning 
and aiding their widows and aged single 
daughters, and educating, apprenticing and 
providing outfits for their children. To aid in 
procuring funds for these purposes it holds an 
annual festival (at no fixed date), consisting of 
a choral service with a sermon, followed by a 
dinner. The first sermon was preached in the 
year of foundation at St. Paul’s Cathedral by 
the Rev. George Hall, D.D., of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate Street. That similar meetings took 
place in following years is most probable, but 
there arc no means of proving it, owing to the 
unfortunate destruction of the early records of 
the institution by fire, in 1838. We find, how¬ 
ever, that in 1674 and 1675 sermons were 
preached at St. Michael's, Cornhill; that 
in 1676 96 they were delivered at Bow Church, 
Cheapsidc; and that from 1697 down to the 
present day they have l>een invariably given 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The association was incorporated by charter 
of Charles II in 1678. It was in 1698, accord¬ 
ing to the records, that '* music ” (i.e. or¬ 
chestral accompaniment to the service and 
anthems) was first introduced at the festivals. 
The compositions then performed were 
Purcell’s ' Te Dcum ’ and ‘Jubilate’ in D 
major, composed for the celebration on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, 1694, and these were annually 
repeated until 1713, when Handel's ‘ Tc 
Drum' and 'Jubilate', composed for the 
Peace of Utrecht, were given, from which 
time the two compositions were alternately 
performed until 1743. when both were laid 
aside in favour of the * Tc Dcum ’ composed 
by Handel to celebrate the victory at Dcttin- 
gen, which continued to be annually per¬ 
formed (with the exception of one or two years 
when Purcell’s ‘ Tc Dcum ' was revived) 
until 1843, after which its performance was 
discontinued in consequence of the services of 
the instrumental band being dispensed with in 
deference to the w ishes of the Bishop of London 
(Blomfield). Handel’s overture to the oratorio 
‘ Esther ’ was almost invariably played as a 
prelude to the service from near the time of its 
production in 1720 until 1843. William Hayes 
was at one time conductor of the festivals and 
added instrumental parts to the Old Hun¬ 
dredth Psalm tune for their use. Boyce also 
was for many years their conductor and com¬ 
posed for them his two anthems, ' Lord, Thou 
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hast been our refuge ’ and 4 Blessed is he that 
considered the poor and needy *, besides 
adding accompaniments to Purcell's 4 Te 
Deum ’ and ‘Jubilate ’ and expanding several 
movements in them. After 1843 the services 
were for some thirty years accompanied by 
the organ only, the choir being, as before, very 
largely augmented. Since 1873 orchestral 
accompaniment has again been called into 
requisition, Evensong has taken the place of 
Matins and modern compositions by various 
living composers, often written expressly for 
the festival, have been introduced. A history 
of the corporation, by Rev. E. H. Pearce, was 
published in 1904. w. h. h. 

SONTAG, Henriette (orig. Gertrud Wal- 
burga Sonntag, later Countess Rossi) (b. 
Coblenz, 3 Jan. 1806 ; d. ?, 3 June 1854). 

German soprano singer. Her father was a 
good comedian, her mother an actress of no 
ordinary merit, to whom the daughter, when 
at the height of fame, continued to turn for 
instruction. At the age of six Henriette made 
her first public appearance at the Darmstadt 
theatre, as Salome in Kauer's 4 Donauweib- 
chcn \ Three years later her mother, then a 
widow, settled in Prague, where Weber was 
conductor at the theatre. There Henriette 
acted in juvenile parts, and in 1815 was 
admitted, though under the prescribed age, as 
a pupil at the Conservatory of the city. When 
only fifteen she was suddenly called upon to 
replace the prima donna at the Opera in the 
part of the Princess in Boieldicu’s ‘Jean de 
Paris Her precocity, appearance and vocal 
gifts at once created a great impression, but 
shortly afterwards her mother removed with 
her to Vienna, where the next few years were 
spent, Henriette Sontag singing both in 
Italian and German opera and deriving, 
according to her own statement, incalculable 
benefit from the counsels and example of 
Josephine Fodor-Mainvicllc. Weber, in 1823, 
after hearing her in Rossini’s 4 Donna del 
I ago’, went next day to offer her the title-part 
in his ‘ Euryanthe which, produced on 25 
Oct., was a triumph for Sontag. When, in 
1824, Beethoven’s ninth Symphony and 
‘ Missa solemnis * were produced, it was she 
who sustained the soprano parts. She was 
next engaged at Leipzig, and then for Berlin, 
making her first appearance at the Konig- 
stadt Theatre on 3 Aug. 1825, as Isabella in 
Rossini’s 4 Italiana in Algeri ’. 

Thenceforward her career was one un¬ 
broken triumph. She made her d£but in 
Paris in June 1826, became a favourite at 
once and returned to Germany in July with 
heightened prestige. Everywhere her beauty, 
charming voice and exquisite vocalization 
combined to excite an admiration amounting 
to frenzy. Her voice, a soprano of clear and 
pleasing quality, was especially good in the 


upper register, reaching e'" with facility, and 
in execution she seems to have been unsur¬ 
passed by any singer of her time. But she 
was deficient in dramatic power and appeared 
to the highest advantage only in works of a 
light and placid style. On her return to Paris, 
in Jan. 1828, she attempted parts of a different 
order, such as Donna Anna and Semiramidc, 
with success, but in passion and emotion never 
rose to the distinction she attained as a vocalist. 

In England she appeared first on 19 Apr. 
1828, at the King’s Theatre in London as 
Rosinain Rossini’s‘Barbiere’, and met with a 
most flattering reception, sharing with Mali- 
bran the honours of that and the succeeding 
season. 

In Berlin Sontag had formed the acquaint¬ 
ance of Count Rossi, then in the diplomatic 
service of Sardinia. An attachment sprang 
up between them and was followed by a secret 
marriage. It was feared that the young 
diplomat's future might be compromised were 
he to acknowledge an artist of "low birth” as 
his wife. But after a time Count Rossi's efforts 
to procure court sanction to his union were 
successful. The King of Prussia bestowed a 
patent of nobility on the lady, who henceforth 
appeared in documents as 44 rUe de Laun- 
stein ”, and she definitely bade farewell to 
artistic life. As Countess Rossi she accom¬ 
panied her husband to The Hague, where she 
was representative of the Sardinian court. 
Occasionally she would sing for public 
charities, in concerts or oratorio — a style in 
which she is said to have been unrivalled; 
still, for nearly half her lifetime she remained 
lost to the musical public, following her 
husband’s career at the courts of Holland, 
Germany and Russia. According to her 
brother, Carl Sontag, the marriage was an 
extremely happy one; but the disorders of 
• 847-48 had impaired their fortunes, and she 
was tempted to return to opera. It was 
notified to Rossi that he might retain his am¬ 
bassador's post if he would formally separate 
from his wife — on the tacit understanding 
that as soon as her operatic career was con¬ 
cluded she should be allowed to return to him. 
This, however, he at once refused, resigning 
his post, though remaining on a friendly 
footing with the court. 

Lumlcy, then manager of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in London, having offered the 
Countess Rossi £6000 for six months, her re¬ 
appearance in London was announced in July 
1849. Her voice and charms were unimpaired 
and the unanimous opinion seems to have been 
that, in the words of Adolphe Adam, she now 
united to youth and freshness the qualities of a 
finished artist. Her extraordinary preserva¬ 
tion of her powers was partly due, no doubt, to 
long exemption from the wear and tear of in¬ 
cessant public singing; but Sontag was always 
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extremely careful of her voice, discarding any 
part that did not lie well within her register. 
Thus in an early contract in Berlin she ex¬ 
pressly stipulates that she shall not be bound 
to sing in the operas of Spontini! 

After a tour in the English provinces in the 
winter of 1849 she went to Paris, where a suc¬ 
cessful series of concerts, also under Lumley’s 
management, preceded in the spring of 1850 
her reappearance in London with pre¬ 
eminent success. In the autumn of 1850 she 
sang in Italian opera in Paris. The season of 
1851 was Sontag’s last in London, where she 
sang in a round of her favourite parts. 

In Germany, wherever she went she carried 
all before her. At a concert at Munich she 
was requested to stay to hear the last piece. 
It proved to be a 1 Huldigungs Chor * — 
verses composed expressly in her honour by 
the crown prince and set to music by Lachner. 
In 1852 she received olfcrs from the U.S.A., 
which tempted her thither with her husband 
in the autumn. The results were brilliant: 
her voice was strengthened by the climate, 
and at this time she could sing in two operas 
on a single evening without over-fatigue. Her 
last appearance was made in * Lucre/ia ' at 
Mexico in 1854. She was attacked by cholera, 
and a brief illness cut short a life of un- 
chcquered prosperity. n. t., abr. 

HullG avti» h. Tiitor-iinr, * Portraits con lent pool im *, 
3 rd cl. (Pari*. 1847). 

Pirchan, E„ * Hrnrictlc SodUr * (Vienna. 1946). 

Stt ah* RclUub (3. pamphlet on S.). 

SOPEftA IBANEZ, Federico ( b . Vallo- 
dolid, 25 Jan. 1917). 

Spanish musicologist. He was educated at 
Bilbao and Madrid, where he studied music 
in addition to his work at the University. In 
Oct. 1939 he was appointed music critic to 
the daily newspaper 'Arriba ’ and technical 
secretary of the Comisaria General of music. 
In 1943 he entered the seminary of Vitoria 
and took his degree in theology, in the Pontifi¬ 
cal University of Salamanca. In 1949 he was 
appointed vice-rector of the Spanish Church 
in Rome. In 1951 he was appointed by the 
Spanish government as representative of the 
Ministry of Education in the conservatories 
throughout the country. To him, therefore, 
falls the duty not only of administering the 
Madrid Conservatory as director, but also 
of co-ordinating the activities of all the con¬ 
servatories in the country. In addition he is 
director of the Modem Music Section of the 
Conscjo Superior de Investigaciones Cienti- 
ficas. 

Sopcna has been in recent years one of the 
most prominent of the younger Spanish 
musicians, and his influence has been directed 
not only towards encouraging national music, 
but also towards a deeper knowledge o 
European music. His first book,' Dos anos de 
miisica cn Europa ’ (1942), revealed him as 
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an eclectic exponent of modern values. His 
biography of Turina is the most authoritative 
study on that composer's life and works. A 
worthy pendant is his study of his contem¬ 
porary Joaquin Rodrigo (1946), which is 
particularly valuable as an analysis of Spain's 
foremost composer to-day. Sopena, owing to 
his literary qualities, has made special appeal 
by his essays on musical subjects (‘ Ensayos 
musicalcs 1944). He also produced a 

volume of Manuel de Falla’s writings on music 
with commentaries, ‘ M. de Falla, escritos: 
introduction y notas de F. Sopcna ' (Madrid, 
* 947 )- w. s. 

Sophoclea. * Ajax \ Sat Bennett <YV. S„ incid. 
m.>. GIcs (do.). KauuorIou (do.). Ucr (do.). 
Matfirrcn (1, do.). Nechayev (do.). 

* Antigone.' Stt Binet (intid. m.i. Chaillcy 
<do.). Chase/ (do.). Ciicsiin (do.). Hadley (P., do.). 
HoneCffcr (do.). K*toto«lou (do.). I.oriouct (cantata). 
Mendelssohn (incid. in.). Mult (do). Oboussicr 
(pieces for voice & orch.). Orff 'opera). 1 'all.intiot 
(do.). Fijper (incid. m.). Pcniridy (do.). Itaitio 
• symph. poein). Sainl-Saent (incid. in.). Tiestcn (do.). 
Lruski (do.). Williams (C. A., choruses). 

Electra.’ Stt Arundcll (incid. m.). Bantock 
ulo.i. Bale (do.). Cannabkh (3, monodrama). 

< hampein (opera >. Dicpcnbrock (incid. m.). Elektra 
(opera. Strauss, K.). Evanselalos (incid. in.). Goovv 
(dramatic scenes). Haedner (opera), launoyne <J. B.. 
«lo.). Michaelides (incid. m.). Strauss (R., oiK-r.i: 
chorus). 

■ 0 *dipu»' (triloRv'. Stt Desaucier C Petit 
thdipe . parody). I.nesco (opera). Gouvy (dramatic 
Lasvro (incid. m.). Madeira (do.). Mereux 
1 (tolipe ct Jocastc opera). Messiaen (do.). Tocli 
radio m.). 

* Oedipus Coloneus.' Stt Anthcil (incid. in.). 
Bantock (overture). Martin (F.. incid. m.). Mendels- 
•ohn (do.). On iR.. ,|o.). Pixretti (do.). Radoux- 
Rcurier (opera). Wela (chorus). Ziriearclli (opera). 

* <)ei|ipus Rex.' Stt Akses (incid. m.). Alhert 
(K.. do.*. Alpaeru (do.). Antheil (do.). Ilurkhard 

do -.’- .Delvincourt (choral work), (iaito (opera), 
(•litre (incid. m.). Cnev.ui (do.). Ifoiieirirer (do.), 
llvmskv »do.). Koole (opera). I^oncavallo (do.). 
Martin (F.. incid. m.). Purclti (symph. prelude). 
Schillmcs (symph. prolocue). Stravinsky (opera- 
oratono). 

* Oedipus Tyrannui.’ Stt Gabrieli (A., incid. 
m.). Hales (do.). Paine (do.). Stanford (do.). 

1 liomu>n (V.. do.). 

.. . ‘ Stt Carter (E.. incid. in.). 

Hyirnky (do.). 

* Prometheus." Stt llotieccer (incid. m.). 

" Satiric Play." Stt Mult (incid. in.). 

" Supplicants.' Honctrccr <incid. in.). 

* Trachiniae.' Stt Capdcviclle (incid. m.). 

Stt alt* Bantock (nartsoncs). Carpi (incid. m. for 
plays*. Handel ‘Hercules', choral svorks). Hauer 
fclior.il tones*. Piuctti (incid. m.). Reichardl (J. F.. 

' Tod des Hercules ', monodrama). Roussel (' Naissance 
de la l>re'). 

SOPRA (Ital., abc»vc). A word used in 
pianoforte music to indicate in passages for 
crossed hands whether the right hand is to go 
above the left or vice versa. 

Stt ah* Come supra. 

SOPRANO (Ital.). The highest of the 
three classes into which the voices of women 
arc generally divided ; but boys' treble voices 
also cover at least part of the soprano range, 
and in the 17th and 18th centuries male eastrati 
sang soprano parts requiring a wide range and 
the most brilliant technical accomplishments. 
The term is etymologically synonymous with 
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sovrano, the head, chief or highest. But apart 
from the height to which the compass of the 
voice can climb, the true soprano is further 
distinguished by the unmistakable brightness 
and ring of its tone-quality. It may be classi¬ 
fied as the dramatic, the lyrical and the (in¬ 
accurately named) coloratura. A compass 
which extends to F" is necessary for a voice in 
the last-named category if its repertory is to 
include the Queen of Night in Mozart’s 
‘ Magic Flute *, and even fs"' if it is to take 
in Zerbinetta in R. Strauss’s ‘ Ariadne auf 
Naxos ’. The effective limit downwards is 
about b. 

The voices of boys usually cover about two 
octaves — a to a" of the soprano range, with 
something approximating to the soprano 
quality. c., adds. 

_. •% alto Cailrato. Contralto. Mezzo - Soprano. 
Singing. 

SOR (Sors), Fernando (b . Barcelona, 14 
Feb. 1778; d. Paris, 8 July 1839). 

Spanish guitarist and composer. Like Solcr 
he was a pupil of the Escolanfa at Montserrat; 
at nineteen he produced an opera, 4 Telc- 
maco neir isola di Calipso ’ at Barcelona 
( 1 797 )- I»» Paris he made the acquaintance 

of Mchul and Cherubini, and during the 
Napoleonic invasion, in 1809, he fled to 
London, where he had much to do with 
stimulating interest in the guitar. He became 
a fashionable teacher and was the only guitar 
player who ever appeared at one of the Phil¬ 
harmonic Society’s concerts. His studies are 
still in the repertory of every serious player of 
the guitar. He produced 2 ballets at the Paris 
Opera : 4 Ccndrillon ’ (1823) and 4 Lc Sicilien, 
ou I.’Amour pcintrc ’ (with SchneitzhocfTer, 
,aa 7)- j. d. t., adds. 

SORABJI, Kaikhosru Shapurji (b. 
Chingford, 14 Aug. 1892). 

Indian composer. The son of a Parsi father 
and a Spanish-.Sicilian mother, he has spent 
most of his life in England. His education, 
both musical and general, was private. He 
became a masterly pianist and, in his earlier 
years, gave occasional performances of his 
works in London, Glasgow, Paris, Vienna and 
Bombay. Later, however, 44 a dislike of public 
performance growing over a long period o. 
years has hardened into the imposition of an 
absolute veto upon any proposed public per¬ 
formance under any circumstances”. Whether 
this fiat will apply eventually to posthumous 
performances is not known, and it may well be 
that in future a more spacious age will attune 
itself with greater case to the size and origin¬ 
ality of Sorabji’s music. 

In addition to composition Sorabji made a 
reputation as a critic with pungent essays in 
which often over-stressed preferences and 
aversions arc balanced by intellectual insight 
and a wide radius of musical knowledge. 


Many of these were collected into two books, 
‘Around Music’ (London, 1932) and 4 Mi 
contra fa ’ (London, 1947). 

For obvious reasons a detailed appraisal of 
Sorabji’s music is not an easy task. Such 
slight acquaintance as partial publication has 
made possible shows that certain features 
stand out, though they may not be of prime 
importance: for example, the complexity of 
texture, the combination of polyphonic with 
decorative tendencies and the unusual length 
(many works occupy each nearly a whole 
concert). His pianoforte writing is such that 
very few, even among virtuosi, can attempt it, 
while the music’s intellectual qualities demand 
gifts of interpretation that are even rarer. 
Alfred Cortot was one of the few to interest 
himself in the concertos, but he did not go so 
far as to insist on a performance. The com¬ 
poser, one feels, is by no means dissatisfied 
with these difficulties and would be loth to 
entrust his work to any but a super-Busoni. 
On Busoni, in fact, he wrote one of his most 
understanding essays, and the influence of that 
great figure may be discerned in Sorabji’s own 
work — Busoni’s elevation and intellectual 
subtlety rather than his irony and grace. 

The obvious question arises to what extent 
Sorabji is an 4 * Oriental ” composer. Here, 
as so often, the inadequacy and unimportance 
of labels stands revealed. Doubtless his mixed 
heritage enriched alike his sensibility and his 
technique, and there arc certain rhythmic 
freedoms in his work which may be related to 
the music of Persia and India, though compar¬ 
able effects arc to be found in many composers 
of modern Europe. What appears, however 
clusively, to have Indian affinities is his vast 
and cumulative structural sense, together with 
a multiplicity of patterns and decorative 
motifs, though these arc in fact characteristic 
rather of Indian visual and poetic art and of 
Oriental mythology. Indian music is almost 
wholly homophonic in a uniquely subtle way 
which a polyphonic structure would be likely 
to impair. On the whole the rich intellectual 
sensuousness of Sorabji’s writing may be 
traced both to an eastern consciousness and to 
European affinities such as Liszt, Reger and 
Busoni. In any case Sorabji’s art is sui generis 
and may indeed represent a foretaste of a 
genuine synthesis of cultures in the most likely 
fashion — that in* which each individual 
creates a personal synthesis for himself. 

Nearly all Sorabji’s works, however diverse 
their media, include a pianoforte part in the 
scoring; this applies even to his orchestra. 

His instrumentation is rich and highly par¬ 
ticularized in its sonorous effects, and — 
despite some natural French influences — 
quite individual. Finally, it should be said 
that even his longest works achieve a satisfying 
if unusual organic unity. t. w. g. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

(Unpublished works are marked MS) 

MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA. CHORUS. ORGAN 
AND PIANOFORTE 
Symphony (MS). 

‘ Jami * Symphony, with baritone solo (MS). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

• Fantasia Hispanica * (MS). 

' Tantrik * Symphony (MS). 

' Chalcur * (MS). 

* Opusrulutn ' (MS). 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 
Concerto No. i (MS). 

Concerto No. 2. 

Concerto No. 3 (MS). 

Concerto No. 4 (MS). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 
Quintet No. i. for a ms., viola, cello \ pf. 

Quintet No. a, for 3 vm., viola, cello \ |*f. (MS . 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC 

• lx Jardin p.irfmix 4 .' 

‘ Faniaitie cpjguolr/ 
a Piec es. 

Prehide, Interlude and Fugue. 

• Valse-Fanlaitic.’ 

Sonata No. 1. 

Sonata No. a. 

Sonata No. 3. 

Sonata No. 4 (MS). 

Sonata No. y. ' Opus arc In-im 1 a uni' . N|s... 

* Opus clnviirmhali.il* mu.' 

' (oilman ' (MS). 

’ He was laughing in tlie tower ’ (MS). 

9 Toccata* (MS). 

Fugue (MS). 

Variations upon • Dir. irac ' (MS), 
too Transcendental Studie. MS). 

' Sequent!* cyrlica ' upon * |)ir. irae ' (N|N). 

’ Conrrrto prr piano venra orclie.tra 1 >rr mi* narr da me 

solo (MS). 

ORCAN MUSIC 

Symphony No. 1. 

Symphony No. 3 (MS). 

SONGS 

' Troit IWme. pour chant et piano/ 

* Trois FVtes gal.intc * (Verlaine). 

Mini. - Baow-Nr, A. C.. * The Musir «f kaikho.ni 
Sorabji * (M. & |... XI. Iftjo, p. 6t. 

SORACE, Ann Selina and Stephen. See 

Storace. 

SORCERER, THE. Operetta in 2 act. by 
Sullivan. Libretto by William Sc Invent k 
Gilbert. Produced London. Opera Comique, 
17 Nov. 1877. ist perf. abroad. New York, 
Broadway Theatre, at Feb. 1879. 

SORCIER, LE (Opera). See Piiiiiihik. 
SORDINO (1). See Kit. 

SORDINO (2). See Mute. 

SORDUN (1) (from Ital. fordo muflled 
whence Sordone or Dol-aine ; Ger. So*dun ; Fr. 
Sourdine). An obsolete woodwind instrument 
with cylindrical l>orc, sounded by a double¬ 
reed and used on the European continent from 
the late 16th to the early 17th century’. 
Zacconi (1392) first mentions tordoni, stating 
that they sounded like the comamuse (not to bo 
confounded with the later French bagpipe), 
and went as low as the Chorist-Fagoil, hut were 


of more limited compass. Zacconi gives no 
illustrations, hut Practorius (1619) both 
depicts and drsc ril»cs a SUmmutrk of sorduns : 

IhiiOnl B) -g* 

■Vi V.y -c‘ 

lemm C -a (d' according to Crrone, 1C13) 

Fan R>.-g 

C'on nan F, -d 

I he compass, a thirteenth in each case, was 
prc*duccd from fingrrholes and keys, in addi¬ 
tion to which there were two holes — one 
below as a water-escape and one above from 
which the sound emerged. The cylindrical 
!>orc was doubled upon itself. U-fashion, and 
the larger si/es had a crook similar to that of a 
bassoon. The double reed was exposed in all 
cases. Kinsky aptly described the sorduns as 
“cylindrical muted dul/ians ”, and Practorius 
strrsx-s the fact that though the deepest sordun 
was only half as long as the DoppelFaqott, it was 
as deep in pitch. This confirms the cylindrical 

shape of the bore. 



Gr**M Bj.v Sordun: Bru>wl< Conservatoire Museum, 
No. <148. Kat.iinilc of i6tli-c«itury origin it in 
Vieimi. Kumthi.toriMlies Museum. Hriaht. 
1 io m. Diameter of « vlin.lrical bore, 0-019 m. 

Only lour specimens of the sordun survive : 
Kunsthistorischcs Museum, Vienna. Nos. 226- 
229. These amazingly advanced instruments 
— two basses and two £rotf-basscs — differ 
considerably in appearance from those de¬ 
scribed by Practorius. Made with the utmost 
precision — probably in Italy — for the Arch¬ 
duke F'crdinand of Tyrol id. 1595). they are 
I k»ss i hiv included under “ Sordani 8 sturkh ” 
in the Ambras inventory of 1596. They arc 
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definitely from Ambras Castle, near Inns¬ 
bruck, and arc mentioned in an inventory of 
1730. We are indebted to the late V. Mahil- 
lon, Brussels, for a minute description of the 
very complex fingering (adapted to either 
left- or right-handed performers), which he 
discovered after making exact copies (Nos. 
94 6 - 49 ) of the four Vienna sorduns, each of 
which lacked a crook which he supplied (see 
Fig.). Thirteen holes, of which six were 
covered by keys with bifurcated touch-pieces 
protruding from rectangular protective boxes 
glued on the surface of the instrument, give a 
compass as follows: 

Bats in C: Bs-i. Heinht, 86 cin. Tout length of 
tube, iiu Iu<lni|> crook and reed, 1-555 m. 

Groiibau in I- : E,-d. Height, i-ao m. Total length of 
lobe, including crook and reed, 1-94 m. 

closely agreeing with Practorius's particulars. 
'Fhc bore (o-oio m. in diameter in the Bass) 
followed a course from the crook, down the 
front channel, up the rear channel and de¬ 
bouched from a lateral hole towards the upper 
extremity. The lower portion of the instru¬ 
ment, beneath the plug serving as a water- 
outlet, consisted of an ornamental container to 
hold the crook and reed. For illustrations and 
fuller details consult Schlosser’s Vienna 
Catalogue (pp. 87-H8), Mahillon's Brussels 
Catalogue, Vol. II (pp. 228-35), Kinsky’s 
‘ Doppclrohrblattinstrumcntc mil Windkap- 
scl *, chap, viii, and Sachs's ‘ Handbuch pp. 
329-30. Facsimiles arc to be found in Heycr- 
I.eipzig Collection, Nos. 1409-13, and in New 
York, No. 2700. 

A rare illustration of a sordun player is to be 
found in ‘ Lc Ballet sous Louis XIII ’ (Rev. 
Mus. S.I.M. 1 Feb. 1914, by H. Prunicrcs). 

A group of five musicians arc performing on 
sordun (Practorius's type), two descant Cor¬ 
netts, a shawm and a trumpet. B.M. Add. 
33295 is a copy of an early 17th-century Cassel 
manuscript, a Pavanc by Francisco Segario 
for “ Fiauto, Cornctto muto, trombone, sor- 
dano, et Viola da gamba The sordano 
probably played the tenor part, which ranges 
from e to f ’; the gamba the bass, F to a ; and 
the trombone the alto, d' to a'. l. c. l. 

Him., as for Kackfit. 

SORDUN (2). See Organ Stops. 

SORGE, Georg Andreas (6. Mcllcnbach, 
Schwarzburg, 21 Mar. 1703; d. Lobcnstcin, 

4 Apr. 1778). 

German organist, theorist and composer. 
After a period of but indifferent tuition he was 
appointed court and town organist at Lobcn¬ 
stcin, which post lie held to the time of his 
death. He was a prolific composer, not with¬ 
out merit, but he is best known by his theoreti¬ 
cal work, being one of the discoverers of the 
“ combination tones ", which he discusses in 
his ‘ Vorgcmach dcr musikalischen Komposi- 
tion published before Tartini made his dis¬ 


coveries known to the world. Sorge was 
unfortunately a very conceited man, who 
thought that he alone possessed true know¬ 
ledge, which led to bitter controversies, 
especially with Marpurg and Quantz. He 
introduced the system of building up chords 
by the super-imposition of thirds. c. 

SORIANO (Suriani, Suriano, Surianus), 
Francesco (di) (b . Soriano sul Cimino, 1549; 
d. Soriano, ?). 

Italian composer. He entered the choir of 
St.John Lateran in Rome at the age of fifteen. 
After the breaking of his voice he became a 
pupil of Montanari then of G. M. Nanini and 
lastly of Palestrina. After this his fame went 
on always increasing. In 1581 we find him 
maestro di cappella at San Ludovico dci Fran¬ 
ces* ; in 1583-86 he was at the court of Mantua; 
in 1587 back in Rome, at Santa Maria 
Maggiore, in 1599 at St.John Lateran. He 
returned, however, to Santa Maria Maggiore, 
and in 1603 made his final step to the head 
of the choir of St. Peter’s. He died at his 
birthplace some time after 1621, but was 
buried at Santa Maria Maggiore. 

Soriano published his first work in 1581,-1 
book of madrigals a 5. This was followed by 
a second in 1592; by a book of motets a 8 
(> 597 ) I by a second book of madrigals a 4 
(1601, 1602); by a book of masses for 4, 5 and 
6 voices (1609); by a collection of 110 canons 
on ‘ Avc maris stclla ' (1610) and by a second 
book of psalms and motets a 8, 12 and 16 
(1616). His last work was a ‘ Magnificat ’ and 
‘ Passionc ’ a 4 (Rome, 1619), containing his 
portrait. He arranged Palestrina's * Missa 
Papac Marcelli ’ for 8 voices. o. 

Str a/«« Kaval (competition with). 

SORIANO FUERTES, Mariano (b . Mur¬ 
cia, 28 Mar. 1817 ; d. Madrid, 26 Mar. 1880). 

Spanish musical historian. In spite of 
musical upbringing he was forced into a 
cavalry regiment, but soon retired and devoted 
himself to music. He founded two musical 
journals (1841 and i860) and was for some 
time teacher at the Madrid Conservatory 
(1843) and director of a musical institution at 
Cordoba. He held various posts as conductor 
of opera at Seville, Cadiz and Barcelona. He 
completed a ‘ History of Spanish music from 
the times of the Phoenicians down to 1850’ 
(Madrid, 1855-59). It is confused and in¬ 
accurate. and is now superseded by the works 
of Riano. Pcdrcll and Mitjana. He also wrote 
a treatise (of doubtful value), ‘Musica arabc- 
cspanola * (1853). J- B - T - 

SORIANO, Gonzalo ( b . Alicante, 14 Mar. 

> 9 ' 3 )- , . . , 

Spanish pianist. At an early age he received 
training in painting and sculpture as well as 
music. It was the influence of the Alicantinc 
composer Oscar Espla and also that of 
Federico Garcia Lorca, the poet, that finally 
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decided him in favour of music. He received 
his musical education at the Madrid Con¬ 
servatory, where he studied composition with 
Albert and the pianoforte with Cubiles, win¬ 
ning first prizes. 

Soriano’s career was interrupted by the 
Spanish Civil War of 1936-39, but in 1940 lie 
began to tour extensively as soloist in Spain 
and Portugal and farther afield, and soon he 
was regarded as the most brilliant of the 
younger Spanish pianists. His recitals in 
London, Dublin and the provinces in England 
aroused considerable interest owing to his 
evocative playing of Falla, Turina, Mompou 
and the more modern composers. He has also 
played with success in France, Italy, Holland 
and Switzerland. w. s. 

SORO, Enrique (b . Concepcion, Chile, 
15 July 1884). 

Chilean pianist, conductor and composer. 
The son of a musician, Jos6 Soro, well known 
in his time, lie was a child prodigy. After 
studying for a while with Domingo Brescia, 
he was sent by the Chilean government to 
the Conservatorio Giuseppe Verdi of Milan, 
where he stayed for seven years, winning his 
final diploma, etc., in 1904. He then went on 
a concert tour through Italy, France and 
Switzerland, being awarded a high distinction 
by the Academic Latinc des Heaux-Arts in 
Paris. In 190;, he returned to Chile and gave 
a number of concerts, being appointed a 
junior professor, then Inspector dc la Ense- 
iianza Musical in the primary schools and later 
professor at the Conservatorio Nacional. In 
1910 the sub-directorship and artistic director¬ 
ship of this institution, including the con- 
ductorship of the orchestra, fell to him. 'I'his 
same year he was awarded a gold medal for 
a hymn to celebrate the centenary of Chile’s 
independence. In 1912 he won a gold medal 
at the international competition at Lima, 
Peru, and in 1929 a Grand Prix at the Seville 
Exhibition in Spain. In 1931 he was decor¬ 
ated by the King of Italy, and in 1940 he 
received the freedom of the city of Santiago. 
Soro was deprived of the directorship of the 
Conservatorio Nacional on the occasion of the 
reform of 1928, and it was not until 1942 that 
the Consejo Universitario made him a member 
of the Junta Directiva of the Instituto de 
Extensi6n Musical. 

Soro’s output of drawing-room music and 
moueaux de genre runs well into the five 
hundreds, but he has also produced some 
well-written major works such as symphonies 
and piano concertos, and a lot of creditable 
chamber music including a number of sonatas 
for various instruments. He is also well known 
in Chile as a conductor. N. p. 

SOROCHINTSY FAIR (‘ CoposMHCKan 
flapr.iapua ’). Unfinished opera by Mus¬ 
sorgsky. Libretto by the composer, based on 


Gogol’s story. Produced (posthumously) in 
Sakhnovsky’s version, Moscow, Free Theatre, 
21 Oct. 1913 ; Cui’s version, IVtrograd, Musi¬ 
cal Drama Theatre, 26 Oct. 1917 ; Shebalin’s 
version, Leningrad, Little Opera Theatre, 21 
Dec. 1931. 1st perf. abroad, N. Tchercpnin’s 
version, Monte Carlo (trans. by Louis Laloy) 

17 Mar. 1923. 1st in U.S.A., New York, 
Metropolitan Opera (in Italian), 29 Nov. 
1930. 1st in England, I^ondon, Fortune- 
Theatre (in Russian), 17 Feb. 1934. 

SOROZABAL, Pablo (b . San Sebastian, 

18 Sept. 1897). 

Spanish conductor and composer. He 
studied violin, pianoforte and composition at 
his birthplace. In 1920 he visited Germany 
and studied composition and violin with 
Stephan Krchl and Hans Silt. In 1924 he 
continued his studies in composition in Berlin 
under Friedrich Koch at the High School for 
Music and also devoted his attention to con¬ 
ducting, with the result that in 1925 he made 
his debut as conductor of the Grotrian- 
Steinweg Orchestra at Leipzig. As a result of 
this experience he began to write symphonic 
music. During this period his principal works 
were a string Quartet in F major, songs and 
choral pieces, a most characteristic work, 

’ Symphonic Variations \ and ’ Mcndian and 
Txistulariak ’, composed in the Basque idiom 
for orchestra. 'Phis and the Basque Suite lor 
chorus and orchestra established his indi¬ 
viduality as a composer. 

After 1930 Sorozabal’s national Basque 
sense asserted itself still more imperiously and 
he began to create his personal works for the 
Spanish lyric theatre. As a composer of the 
traditionally Spanish dramatic lorm of zar¬ 
zuela or operetta he is unrivalled, and each 
year he has added to the list of his successes. 
Among his most celebrated works for the 
theatre should be mentioned 1 Katiuska ’; * El 
manojo de rosas ’ (‘ The Bunch of Roses ’); 

• La tabernera del puerto ’ (* The Landlady 
of the I’ort ’); * Don Manoleto ’; * Black, el 
payaso ’ (‘ Black, the Clown ’); ‘ Adios a la 
Bohemia ’ (* Farewell Bohemia ’) and ‘ Los 
burl adores * (’ The Playboys ’). At present 
(1954) he is the conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Madrid. w. s. 

Sorrenlino, Giulio Cctatr. See alio Cavalii <’ Ciio 

Kb.). 

SORS, Fernando. See Son. 

SORTE, Bartolomeo (b . Padua, ?; d. ?). 

Italian 16th-century singer and composer. 
He lived at his native town between 1570 and 
1590. He was singer at the cathedral and 
composed masses (1596), psalms, etc., and two 
books of madrigals. E. v. d. s. 

SORTITA (Ital., from sorlire= to come out, 
to emerge). A principal character’s aria in a 
17th- or 18th- century opera to which he 
makes his first entry on the stage. 
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SORZEWSKI, Anid (b . ?; d. ?). 

Polish 17ih-ceniury composer. He became 
a monk. The National Library in Warsaw 
possesses one of his works, all' italiana , with 
Latin text, ' Cur me ludis *, for solo alto voice, 
violin and continuo. c. R. n. 

SOSARME (Opera). See Handel. 

SOSTENENTE (or Sostinente) PIANO¬ 
FORTE. A term used in connection with 
several attempts, none of them permanently 
successful, to make a pianoforte capable of 
producing a sustained sound, such as that of 
the organ or violin. The Lyrichord, Melo- 
piano, Claviol and Piano-Violin, names 
adopted by inventors for certain of these 
attempts, are discussed below. 

History. — The hurdy-gurdy (virile) is the 
germ of sostenente keyed instruments; allied to 
the harpsichord we meet with it in the Camben- 
wetk ‘ of Hans Haiden of Nuremberg, dating 
from about 1610. An instrument of Spanish 
origin, dated 1625, is in the Museum of the 
Brussels Conservatoire.* Pepys records in 1664 
the exhibition of an Arched Viol, an instru¬ 
ment similar in principle. The Lyrichord, 
patented by Roger Plcnius * in London in 
1741, demands notice as being a harpsichord 
strung with wire and catgut, made on the 
sostrnente principle and actuated by moving 
wheels instead of the usual quills, so that the 
bow of the violin and the tone of the organ 
were imitated. There is no specification to the 
patent, but a magazine article of 1755 * gives 
a drawing and complete description of the 
instrument, which was otherwise remarkable 
for sustaining power by screws, springs and 
balanced tension weights for tuning; for 
silver covering to the bass strings, like the 
largest bass violins; for the use of iron to 
counteract the greater pull of the octave 
strings (in the drawing there arc apparently 
four iron bars connecting the wrcst-plank and 
soundboard, thus anticipating the later intro¬ 
duction of steel arches in grand pianofortes for 
similar service); and lastly for the swell ob¬ 
tained by dividing the lid or cover into two 
parts, one of which is movable up and down by 
incans of a pedal governed by the player’s foot. 
Another patent of Plcnius, in 1745, added the 
“ Welch harp ” or buff stop (in his patent by 
a pedal) to the instrument. Another sostenente 
harpsichord was the Cclcstina of Adam Walker, 
patented in London in 1772. 

The Mclopiano was a grand piano with a 
sostenente attachment, the invention of Caldera, 
applied in England by Kirkman, who secured 
the sole right to use it there and made several 
instruments with it. The principle was orig- 

1 Figured in Praclorius's * Thcatrum imt rumen tor uni ' 
(16*0). 

* See Mahillon. Catalocuc. IV. 286 IT. 

J Plcnius is said to have bccu the first to attempt to 

make a pianoforte in England. 

* Formerly in the possession of A. J. Hipkin*. 


inal, the apparently sustained sounds being 
produced by reiterated blows of small hammers 
placed nearer the wrcst-plank bridge than the 
striking-place of the ordinary hammers, and 
suspended by a bar above and crossing the 
strings.* 

An important sostenente instrument was the 
Claviol 6 or finger-keyed viol, the invention of 
Dr. John Isaac Hawkins 1 of Border town, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., an Englishman by birth, who 
invented die real upright pianoforte. This 
upright piano (called “ portable’grand ”) and 
the Claviol, which was in form like a cabinet 
piano, with ring bow mechanism for the soste¬ 
nente, were introduced to the public at a concert 
at Philadelphia, by the inventor, on 21 June 
1802. Hawkins was in England in 1813 and 
1814, exhibiting his Claviol, and in the latter 
year complained that his idea was being 
appropriated by others through the expiration 
of his patent. Isaac Mott’s Sostinente Piano 
Forte, patented by him in 1817, was a further 
development of the idea; it is fully described 
in the patent, No. 4098. Mott claimed the 
power to increase or diminish the tone at will; 
and by rollers acting on silken threads, set in 
action by a pedal, the sostenente was brought 
into action or stopped. Mott's instrument had 
some success, he being at the time a fashion¬ 
able pianoforte maker. Another instrument 
of this period was Kaufmann’s Harmonichord. 

In 1865 Hubert Cyrillc Baudot introduced 
an instrument in Paris named Piano Quatuor, 
patenting it in England as Piano-Violin. The 
strings were of wire as in the pianoforte, but of 
greater thickness, there being only one to each 
note. The strings were vertical, and attached 
to a nodal or nearly nodal point of each was a 
piece of stiff catgut, projecting in front more 
than an inch. A roller, covered with fine linen 
and slightly resined, was made to turn by means 
of treadles with great rapidity. Motion was 
communicated through the tics to the wires 
and their musical vibration excited. The 
impression on the ear was that of the tone of a 
violin.® a. j. »i., adds. 

Classification. —There are four principal 
means of sustaining the sound in pianofortes or 
cither stringed instruments with keys: (1) by 
means of a jet of compressed air directed 
against the strings (or in some cases springs or 
blades, etc.) after they have been actuated by 
some other mechanism; (2) by repeating- 
hammers; (3) by means of a mechanism for 
bowing the strings ; (4) by means of electricity. 

(For Class 4, which docs not concern us here, 
see Electropiionic Instruments.) 

* See alio Hipkin*. * Hinory of the Pianofortep. 94 • 

« For description* tee * Rcc*‘* Cyclopxdia 1819. 

Vol. VIII; * Mechanic's Magazine \ 1845. No. 1130. 
pp. 122-31. . . 

r See * Scribner** Magazine *, 1880. 

• See Ft. Pat. No. 23469. year 1839. al*o No. 68168. 
year 1863. " Piano-Violin." • 
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(1) SUSTAINING THE SOUND BY CURRENTS 

of Air. —The Aneino-cordc invented by 
Schncll in 1789 was played from a keyboard 
like a pianoforte, but the strings were vibrated 
by currents of air forced against them by 
means of bellows and pipes. According to a 
later account (184a) 1 Schncll and Tsehenky 
exhibited an instrument in 179° working on 
this principle, called Aneino-cordc, but the 
slowness with which certain strings responded 
led to a bowing mechanism being added to 
initiate their vibration. Henri Pape of Paris 
began to experiment in 1839 with air directed 
against strings and springs after they had been 
struck by a hammer. In the Brent d'edition of 
1840 of his French Patent 10,139 Pape sub¬ 
stitutes springs for strings. His further experi¬ 
ments as set forth in the English Patent of 1830 
and the French Patent of the same year with 
its additional Patents are noteworthy. Among 
the early experimenters may be mentioned 
also Wheatstone and Green, 1836, and Isoard. 
184a. Further inventions on similar lines 
were patented as late as 1861 by Johnson and 
Anderson and by W. Tongue in 1871. 

(2) Sustaining the Sound uy Repeating 
Hammers.— The principle of this invention is a 
set of hammers provided with a mechanism 
for repeatedly and very rapidly striking tin- 
strings, thus providing a sustained tremolando 
so long as the key was pressed down. 1 his type 
of sosUnente device was brought out by Hawkins 
in 1800 under the name ** Poiatorisc Slop”. 
Among others the firm of Erard Frlrcs was 
granted a French Patent for an action on this 
principle in 1812. A form of it was patented 
by Emmanuel Moor in 1931. 

(3) Sustaining the Sou.no uy Bowing the 
Strings. —The principle of this is a mechan¬ 
ism for bowing strings by means either of one 
or more endless bows or by wheels, worked by 
treadles and gearing. The earliest reference 
to such an instrument is found in Leonardo 
da Vinci’s notebooks, where he refers to a 
mechanical bowing mechanism similar to that 
of a viol player and says *’ with the help of the 
mill 1 will make unending sounds from all 
sorts of instruments . . .”. Vincenzo Galilei 
refers in 1581 in his 'Dialogo' 1 to a harpsi¬ 
chord strung like a lute and bowed by means 
of treadles which produced, he tells us. ** if 
properly played, a sound very similar to that 
of a set of viols ”. This instrument was pre¬ 
sented by the Elector Augustus to Albert, 
Duke of Bavaria. As was seen above, Hans 
Haiden of Nuremberg according to Prac- 
torius i , made the first of these instruments and 
wrote a description of it in 1610. However, 
evidence shows that this invention appears to 
have been made about 1570-75.* An actual 

' S« Bibl. : Su Bibl. 

Sft description and illustration in P. James. * Early 
Keyboard Instrument* ' (London, 1930). P- 119. 


example of a bowed harpsichord somewhat 
similar to Haiden's, made by Fray Kayrnundo 
Truchador, is preserved in the Music Instru¬ 
mental of the Brussels Conservatoire. It lias 
a handle at the tail for revolving the 45 gut 
strings.* In some of these instruments actual 
bodies of stringed instruments are used, as in 
Lc Voir's instrument of 1742.* 

Hohlfcld of Berlin, in 1754, constructed a 
Bo^en/luael, which not only attracted the 
favourable notice of C. P. E. Bach, but also of 
Marpurg, who in his * Anleitung xurn Clavicr- 
spielen ’ refers to it in a passage concerning 
dynamic inflections, where he says: ” We 
can, however, introduce these changes in soft 
and loud only on the clavichord, and still 
better on a Hohlfcld bowed harpsichord ”. 

From 1800 almost to the present day a 
Sostcnentc Pianoforte of the bowed type has 
been reinvented almost yearly. As lime went 
on. the treadle mechanism was occasionally 
replaced by clockwork. Stead in 1871, for 
example, brought out an instrument of this 
kind in which the roller which bowed the 
strings was operated by clockwork. 

Another means for prolonging the sounds 
was by flapping them with strips of leather or 
cloth. R«*eder obtained a French Patent for 
this in 1849. Two forms of mechanism arc 
given; and the Patent also includes a means 
for bowing the strings. k. e. m. 11. 
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SOSTENUTO (leal, also sostnmido or soste- 
nente — “ sustained ”). A direction which has 
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come to be used with a considerable degree 
of ambiguity. It originally signified that the 
notes were to be held for their full value, 
and was thus equivalent to tenuto ; but in 
music of the “ romantic ” school it very 
often has the same meaning as memo mosso, 
or something between that and riUnuto 
— ».#. the passage so marked is to be played at 
a uniform rate of decreased speed until the 
words a tempo occur. No precise rule can be 
given for its interpretation in this sense, as its 
use varies with different masters, and even in 
different works by the same master. 

J. A. F.-M. 

The ambiguity is easily removed — as 
indeed it should be — if it is remembered that 
in its proper sense sostenuto is synonymous with 
neither tenuto nor ritenuto. It docs not call for 
the sustaining of a single note or chord, like 
the former, nor for a definite slowing-down 
of a phrase or passage. Properly performed a 
sostenuto phrase or passage is played or sung as 
broadly as each note or chord will bear with¬ 
out any actual slowing of the tempo becoming 
perceptible. E. b. 

Solhcby, William. See Weber (l a. * Obcron \ 
opera). 

SOTO DE LANGA, Francisco (b. Langa 
nr. Osma, 1539; d. Rome, 25 Sept. 1619). 

Spanish pianist, singer and composer. He 
went to Rome at an early age and entered the 
papal choir as a soprano in 1562. Shortly 
afterwards he became one of the followers of 
St. Philip Ncri, and he eventually joined the 
congregation of the Oratorio. He still re¬ 
mained a member of the papal choir, of which 
he was dean for many years, but he sang at the 
Chicsa Nuova up to the end of his life, pre¬ 
serving his voice to the age of eighty. 

Examples from Soto's collections of laude 
spirituali arc given by Domenico Alalcona 1 
and Edward J. Dent. 1 He includes a great 
many folksongs in his adaptations, as being well 
known and suitable for congregational singing, 
and has no objection to consecutive fifths; 
though he also uses tunes of a more sophisti¬ 
cated type. Again, the words of many of his 
hymns are nothing more than parodies alio 
divino of secular poems; the example quoted 
by Mitjana», * Esclarccida Madre is a 
sacred version of a Spanish villancico, 4 Esclarc¬ 
cida Juana ' (Bibl. Nledinaccli, MS 13,230). 
The originals of many of the Italian folksongs 
used by Soto have also been identified. He 
was responsible for the musical part of the five 
books of ‘ Laude filippine ’: 

' II prime libro delle laudi spiritual! \ a 3. Rome. 1583. 

(Rome, Vallicrlliana; Berlin; B.M.) 

‘ II sccondo libro delle laudi spiritual! \ a 3 & 4. Rome. 


1 • Storia dell’ oratorio musicalc in Italia * (Turin, 

1908). 

* J >ro ^- Mm. Ass. XLIII (1916-17), pp. 80 fT. 
Lavignacs Encyclopedic dc la rnusique : Espagnc'. 
p. 1987. 


1583. (Rome, Vallicell.; Florence, Riccardiana; 
Berlin; B.M.) 

‘ II terzo libro delle laudi spirituali \ a 3 & 4. Rome, 
1588. (Rome; Vallicell., Casanatense; Berlin: 
B.M.) 

* Libro delle laudi spirituali dove in uno sono compress! 
*3,l»bn gii stampati * (Florence, Istituto musicale; 
Bologna, Liceo; B.M.). 

‘ II quarto libro delle laudi a 3 et 4 v.’ Rome, 1591. 
(Rome, Vallicell., Casanat.; Bologna, Liceo; 
Berlin ; Brussels. Conservatoire; B.M.) 

II qumto libro delle laudi spirituali 1 3 rt 4 v. del 
Reverendo P. Francesco Soto.’ Ferrara, isq8, 
(Rome. Vallicell.; B.M.) 59 

Other compositions or arrangements by Soto 
arc to be found in Ancina’s ‘ Tempio armo- 
nico' (Rome, 1599) and Arascionc’s ‘ Nuovi 
laudi ariose * (Rome, 1600). The statement 
that many of the laude were composed by 
Palestrina is an invention of Baini. j. b. t. 

SOTTO VOCE (Ital.-“ under the 
voice ”). A direction indicating that a passage 
of music is to be performed in an undertone, 
not necessarily very softly, but without any 
sort of emphasis. 11 was clearly used originally 
in connection with vocal music, but it is now 
equally applied, by analogy, to instrumental 
performance. e. b. 

SOUBIES, Albert (b. Paris, 10 May 1846; 
d. Paris, 19 Mar. 1918). 

French writer on music. He was educated 
at the Lycic Louis-lc-Grand in Paris, but, 
after studying for the legal profession, he 
entered the Conservatoire, where he studied 
under Savard, Bazin and Guilmant. His first 
essay as a writer on music, a career in which he 
had remarkable success, was in the continua¬ 
tion of the ' Almanach Duchesne ’ under the 
title of ’ Almanach des spectacles ’ (1874 on¬ 
wards). His principal work was a history of 
music in a scries of small volumes arranged 
under different countries: ‘ Allemagne ct 
Russic ’ occupy two volumes ; ‘ L’Espagnc ’ 
three more; ‘ Lc Portugal, la Hongric ct la 
Bohcme ’ three; ‘ Suisse ’ and ‘ Hollandc ’ 
one each ; ' Belgique * two; ‘ Etats scandi- 
naves * three; and ‘ lies britanniques' two. 

‘ Les Grands Theatres parisiens ’ deals with 
the Cornedic-Fran^aisc, the Opera (for sixty- 
seven years), the Op6ra-Comiquc (for sixty- 
nine years), the Thdatrc-Lyriquc, 1851-70, 
and the TWatrc-Italicn. 4 Unc Premiere par 
jour * was crowned, with other of Soubics’s 
works, by the Opera, and other non-musical 
books are in his list. His last work was ‘ Lcs 
Membrcs dc 1 *Academic des Beaux-Arts de- 
puis la fondation de 1 ’Institut ’ (Paris, 19*7)- 
Hc collaborated with Charles Malherbe in the 
‘ Histoire de l’Op^ra-Comiquc (1840-87)’, 

4 Melanges sur Richard Wagner ’, 4 L’CEuvrc 
dramatique dc Richard Wagner ’; with Henri 
dc Curzon in 4 Documents inedits sur lc Faust 
dc Gounod * (1912) and in a 4 Precis de 
l'histoire dc l'Opera-Comique’, the last under 
the name of B. de Lomagne. He wrote for the 
4 Soir ’ from 1876, and for the ‘Revue dc l’Art 
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dramatiquc ’ from 1885, and was a contri¬ 
butor to the ‘ Guide musical the ‘ Mencstrcl ’ 
and the * Encyclopedic dc la musique ct 
Dictionnaire du Conservatoire c. v. 

SOUBRETTE (Fr., from old Fr. soubret= 
cunning, shrewd). See Servetta. 

SOUHAITTY, Jean-Jacques (le Pire) 

( b . ? ; d. ?). 

French 17th-century theorist. He was a 
Franciscan monk and lived in Paris during the 
middle of the century. He evolved a system of 
musical notation by means of figures, which hr 
published as 4 Nouvelle Methode pour ap- 
prendre le plain-chant et la musique ’ (Paris, 
1665), and a second edition as * Nouvcaux 
filaments du chant . . .' (1667). Souhaitty's 
method aroused some criticism, and he repub¬ 
lished it with a new work, * Essai du chant 
d’eglise par la nouvelle mlthodc des nombres ’ 
(1679). His system consisted of representing 
the degrees of the scale by numbers : 1,2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7. He was restricted to four octaves: the 
figures of the first were indicated by a comma, 
those of the second were unmarked, the figures 
in the third octave had a full stop and those in 
the fourth a semicolon. Little letters under 
the notes (a, b, c, d) represented their length. 
As Souhaitty realized, his method was useful 
chiefly for the performance of plainsong. 
Labordc claimed (in his 4 Essai sur la 
musique ') that Rousseau’s method (in 
* Dissertation sur la musique moderne *) was 
the same as Souhaitty's, but they are. in fact, 
different. The principle itself is far more 
ancient than either of them. e. r. t. 

Hhil.—-F ins, F. J.. * Hioirraphic univendk muti- 
ciciu * (Paris, i 8 j',-.n>. 

SOULIER, Jean Pierre. See S011&. 

Soumrt, Louis Alraandre. Set Hrltini (* Norma 

X ra). itoirldicu (* Phaiamoml ’. do.). Norma 
llini, <i|x ra). Rossini (’ Si*icc de Corinllic *. lib.). 
SOUND. By sounds or a sound we mean 
something we hear, in other words, the response 
of our hearing-faculty to some more or less 
complicated vibration in the air. Sound, on 
the other hand, is the term traditionally used by 
physicists to describe the science of the vibra¬ 
tions of the air that excite responses in our 
hearing-faculty and of vibrating bodies that 
cause them. The study of sound-vibrations is 
a branch of the science of dynamics, which 
deals with forces, masses, velocities and 
accelerations. For this reason the science of 
Sound, especially in its mathematical treat¬ 
ment, includes much that is of little musical 
interest, since the reason uhy bodies vibrate as 
they do has little significance for the musician. 
But the science has no practical value for him 
at all unless it tells him how they vibrate, and 
how they make the air vibrate. 

The object of this article can therefore be a 
limited one — to give some idea of the present 
state of our knowledge of those aspects of 


Sound that have practical value for musicians. 
This defines its scope. It deals only with 
vibrating bodies and vibrations in air, which 
are quite independent of the human ear, for 
they occur whether there is any one to listen 
to them or not. The responses of our hearing- 
faculty to air vibrations which reach the ear¬ 
drum arc dealt with elsewhere. 1 

In designing this article the needs of three 
classes of reader had to be l>orne in mind. 
First, in various places in this Dictionary 
readers will find entries, such as Decibel and 
Node, followed by the words see Sound. This 
article must therefore explain such items, for 
they are best explained in their natural setting, 
where their implications can be followed up. 
Second, there is the reader who may wish to 
consult this article for an answer to some 
specific question, e.g. why the physicist 
describes all musical instruments as coupled 
systems or why we arc told that, as a rule, true 
harmonics arc produced only when man inter¬ 
feres with nature by blowing or bowing a 
musical instrument. Third, there will be 
musical readers who, knowing no science, may 
turn to this article hoping to find some 
practical explanations, thorough as far as they 
go, of such matters as the vibration of air when 
disturbed by a musical sound or the physical 
essentials of a wind instrument. These 
readers have perhaps the premier claim, and 
this article attempts to offer such explanations, 
largely by means of diagrams, without assum¬ 
ing any previous knowledge of physics. If the 
explanations are to be adequate they cannot 
always be made easy; and, to avoid loo 
exacting demands on the reader’s patience, 
some of the more difficult paragraphs have 
been marked •. These may be left for a 
second reading. Some readers may find that 
it helps to treat more paragraphs as if they 
had been so marked, e.g. those that discuss 
Figs. 13 and 14. But all arc ultimately im¬ 
portant, and if the picture is to be complete 
these paragraphs should be read later; for 
they will then be seen in partially familiar 
settings, so that their meaning will be more 
easily grasped. Those readers who wish for 
further explanations in terms of physical 
science, or explanations of matters not 
discussed, may be referred to scientific 
treatises and text-books, several of which arc 
mentioned in the bibliography. 

The 17TH Century and tiie Scientific 
Method: Nodes and Harmonics. — Text¬ 
books of Sound sometimes trace the origins of 
the science to the remarkable Greek mathe¬ 
matician, Pythagoras, and his observations on 
the relation between vibrating-string lengths 
and the musical tones they produced. But, as 
explained elsewhere *, the philosophical spccu- 
1 Set Acou*n<A. 

1 See Theory. Scientific and Psfi'do-Scieniific. 
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lations of the Greeks, though lucid and logical, 
were not science as we know it. The science 
of Sound begins in the 17th century, and like 
so much natural science it does so with 
Galileo. The name of Mersenne must be 
coupled with his, for both published the laws 
of vibration of strings about the same time. 



Fig. i 


1636-38. These laws were formulated by the 
scientific method, which brings all scientific 
hypothesis to the test of actual experiment.' 
The names of Galileo and Mersenne arc well 
known to the text-books; but the names of 
two Englishmen, who contributed important 
papers on acoustics to the early volumes of the 
' Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Societyarc less well known than they 
should be. 

The first paper on musical acoustics to 
appear in the transactions of the society (Phil. 
Trans.) was communicated in 1C77 by Dr. 
John Wallis, F.R.S., under the title * On the 
Trembling of Consonant Strings, a New 
Musical Discovery \ Wallis begins by re¬ 
minding his readers that sympathetic vibration 
at a unison (resonance) " has been long since 
observed ”. He goes on to describe a new 
musical discovery made three years earlier by 
William Noble, a Master of Arts of Merton 
College, Oxford, concerning sympathetic 
vibrations in strings that were not in unison. 
First he took two strings stretched side by side 
and tuned an octave apart. When the one 
that gave the higher note was bowed it excited 
the same note in the other string, which was 
found to be vibrating in two halves, for a 
paper rider at its mid-point was motionless. 
He then tuned the two strings a twelfth apart. 
Bowing the one that gave the higher note, he 
again found the other one sounding this higher 
note, but now vibrating in thirds of its whole 
length, with two places at which a paper rider 
was motionless. He made similar trial with 
other sections. Fig. 1 shows diagrammatically, 

. 1 They are given in tcicnlific text-book*. 


with greatly exaggerated motion, five ways in 
which Wallis made a string vibrate to produce 
points of no motion (nodes) as was proved by 
paper riders. 

For reasons given near the end of this 
article, under the heading Vibrating Strings, 
the two curves in each line of this diagram 
should be thought of as the outline of the 
fuzzy shape we sec when we look at a vibrating 
string, not as actual pictures of the string at 
the limits of its vibration. They are drawn to 
exhibit the nodes. Wallis’s paper seems to be 
the first published demonstration that a string 
can vibrate in this way, not only as a whole 
but in sections. 

The second paper referred to above was 
communicated in 1692 by Francis Robartes, 
F.R.S. It was entitled * On the Defects and 
the Musical Notes of the Trumpet and 
Trumpet Marine Robartcs’s technique 
consisted in comparison of the notes produced 
by the trumpet, as it was increasingly over¬ 
blown, with the notes of the trumpet marine. 

I his last was a monochord whose notes were 
produced by touching its single string at 
appropriate points and bowing between the 
nut and point touched, as explained else¬ 
where. 1 Touching a bowed string at a point 
like this would silence all sectional vibrations 
except those that would produce a node at that 
point. Thus touching a bowed string midway 
between the nut and the bridge would leave 
in vibration the octave of the fundamental 
(see the second line of Fig. 1) and the scries of 
harmonics (sectional vibrations) having a node 
in common with this vibration (compare the 
fourth line of Fig. 1 with the second line). It 
would silence all other vibrations. 

The trumpet discussed had no keys, and its 
tube would be straight. Robartes began by 
observing that though the trumpet " has a 
large compass, the greater part of the inter¬ 
mediate notes arc wanting, and some of them 
imperfect. The extent of this instrument can¬ 
not be strictly determined ; it reaches as high 
as the strength of the breath can force it.” 
Robartes exhibited the first sixteen trumpet 
notes on a musical stave, as shown in Fig. 2, 



where they appear identical with what arc 
to-day called the notes of the harmonic scries. 

Over the nth note on the stave he wrote s 
to show that it needed sharpening to represent 
the corresponding trumpet note. Similarly he 
wrote f over the 7th, 13th and 14th notes to 
show that thev needed flattening to serve a 
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similar purpose. These four notes he drew 
with dotted outlines (he called them prickt 
notes) as being “ imperfect ” notes. He 
continued: 

Here we make I wo enquiries i. Whence il i». lhal 
the trumpet will perform no other notn in that compan 
hetides those in the table [hit name for Fiir. a) which 
are usually tailed by musicians irtim|iet notes? j. What 
is the reason that the 7 'h. nth, 13th, and tith notes, 
arc out of tune, and the others exactly in tuner In this 
■natter we may receive some light from the trumpet 
marine. 

Robartes proceeded to examine the corre¬ 
sponding notes of the trumpet marine in terms 
of the familiar “ trembling of consonant 
strings ” that Wallis had discussed fifteen years 
earlier. In this way he showed that the string- 
lengths required to give the 7th, 1 ith, 13th and 
14th “ trumpet notes ” on the trumpet marine 
were 1/7, 1/11, 1/13 and 1/14' of the total 
string-length. These fractions did not repre¬ 
sent the ratios of any diatonic or chromatic 
interval *, and in this he found the reason why 
these four ** imperfect ” notes were ** out of 
tune and the rest exactly in tune". He 
continued: 

Now to apply tlii* to ihr trumpet, where the notr» are 
Hoduccd only by ihr dillercnl force of the breath: it 
* reasonable to imagine that the urottgrM 1.1..1 raise* 
the sound by breaking the air within the i.iIm- into the 
diorteit vibrations, but that no 1nunc.1l ...mid will ariu- 
unle*» they are suited to n.me aliquot part, and w. by 
reduplication exactly measure out the whole length uf 
the inurnment. 

And he concluded : 

As a coroll.irv to this tlncourte, we mav olnerve that 
the distances of the trumpet notes, ascending continu¬ 
ally. decreased in the proportion of | I | I 1 in 
infinitum. 

This work by Kobarics appears to be the 
earliest record of any attempt to discover how 
the air in a pipe vibrates, anti his use of the 
trumpet marine was ingenious. In principle 
his conclusions were sound as far as they went. 
In fact, however, he did not realize that his 
analogy was imperfect. The string of the 
trumpet marine was of uniform thickness, and 
though a considerable part of his trumpet may 
have had uniform width, the boll end would 
have a marked flare. Every' organist learns 
that coning a cylindrical flue pipe to enlarge 
the open end, so giving it a slight flare, raises 
the pitch, i.e. it affects the vibration. Evi¬ 
dently, therefore, though Robartcs's idea was 
right, further investigation was needed. But 
had his instrument been an open cylindrical 
flue pipe taken from the organ and continually 
overblown to give a succession of notes, instead 
of a trumpet, his inference would have been 

1 This notation to show fractions in a printed line 
is due to the distinguished Cambridge mathematician 
Sir George Stokes (1819-1903) and is often used, for 
convenience, in mathematical work instead of unduly 
small fractions such as lluwe used, lor example, by the 
17 th-century printer of the Phil. Trans, for Robartcs's 
I*r (as reproduced in the quotation from it shown 
rp> ; 

‘ for the ratios of musical intervals i« Isir.RVALt and 
the concluding paragraph, of Tt.urtRAur.Ms. 


sound as a first approximation, waiting only 
for correction of a small discrepancy by 
Koenig nearly two hundred years later (see 
below). 

The paper is worth recording for another 
reason. Tovcy tells us in ‘ The Integrity of 
Music ' (p. 9): 

I heard the discoverer of argon and other inert gases 
explain that he wa. led to his discoveries by one of tbc 
lirst pnn. 1 pies of scientific measurement: <«-. Never 
remove a discrepancy. 

It was precisely in the exact use of the dis¬ 
crepancies noted by Robartes between certain 
of the trumpet notes and the nearest notes of 
the musical scale that the crux of his enquiries 
lay. Had all the trumpet notes agreed with 
notes of the scale his series 1, 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/5 
would not have continued “ in infinitum 
In the first sixteen the terms 1/7, 1/11, 1/13, 
1/14 would have been larking and their places 
would have been taken by more complicated 
fractions. Robartes would then have found 
experimental evidence of a natural basis for a 
musical scale with fixed notes. This is just 
what lie did not find. In the discussion of 
scientific and pseudo-scientific theory » atten¬ 
tion is called to the absurdity of 19th-century 
theories that derived the musical scale from 
selected notes of the harmonic scries. Such 
theories fell far short of the scientific standard 
set by Robartes nearly three hundred years 
earlier. 

The work of Wallis and Robartes helps us to 
realize that the acceptance of the scientific 
method by the " natural philosophers ” of the 
17th century’ was the complete negation of the 
thought-process of medieval speculations, a 
thought-process that had so curious a re¬ 
crudescence in the 19th century, and one that 
keeps reappearing in new forms to (his day. 
Here perhaps is a reason for thinking that 
some knowledge of the history of Sound and 
some acquaintance with the method of science 
is useful for musicians, and that we should have 
regard to the scientific method in its effect on 
men's thought about nature. The musician 
will do well to think of natural science, not as 
an encyclopedia of knowledge, but as a habit 
of mind. 

Both Wallis and Robartes found that their 
experimental search for truth had brought 
them into touch with a scries 1, 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 
1/5 “ in infinitum ". This helps us to under¬ 
stand why harmonics are so called and what 
they really are. The series of fractions set out 
by Robartes, beginning with 1, which has just 
been reproduced, is a purely numerical scries, 
and in algebra books it is called a harmonical 
progression. Thomas Morlcy, who discussed 
harmonical proportions in the Annotations to 
his * Plaint* and Easic Introduction to Prac¬ 
tical! Musickc would have described any 
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three consecutive terms of Robartes’s series as 
being in “ harmonicall proportion ”. He 
illustrated this proportion by a diagram of 
strings or organ pipes whose lengths were 6, 4, 

3. Observe, then, that “ harmonic ” was a 
mathematical term ; it had nothing to do with 
harmony. 

It is interesting that in Robartes's day 
musicians called the scries of notes in Fig. 2 
“ trumpet notes It would be as a result of 
work such as Wallis’s and Robartes’s that 
musicians gave the name “ harmonics ” to the 
sectional vibrations of a string or an air- 
column that corresponded, so far as the ear 
could tell, to “ trumpet notes It is worth 
while learning how this name came into use, 
for to-day we easily lose sight of its meaning 
because we think of the arithmetical measures 
of vibrations that give different notes as being 
their frequencies 1 (i.r. their rates of vibration), 
not the equivalent string - lengths. The 
frequency of a vibration is the inverse of its 
string-length, and halving the string-length 
doubles the frequency. So when we write the 
harmonic series in frequencies, instead of in 
Robartes's string-lengths, we show it as 1, 2, 3, 

4, 5 ... in which form its nature as a har- 
monical progression is lost to sight. But if we 
know the original meaning of harmonic we 
realize that the physicist is consistent when he 
calls the fundamental vibration the first 
harmonic, the vibration in the octave mode 
the second harmonic, that in the mode of the 
twelfth the third harmonic and so on, as 
musicians did with their ** trumpet notes ” in 
Robartes’s day. On the other hand, what the 
violin player calls " harmonics " arc the notes 
that he hears from a bowed string touched at 
an aliquot part, not the sectional vibrations 
that produce them ; and he numbers them in 
a different way, as is natural, for the lowest 
“ harmonic ” obtainable by touching a node 
must be the octave of the first “ trumpet 
note ” which is the fundamental (see Fig. 2). 
The musician’s name for his “ harmonics ” 
finds its link with the original meaning, and 
the physicist’s meaning, to this day, through 
the trumpet marine, which is therefore not 
merely interesting as an obsolete instrument. 

Resonance and Forced Vibrations.— 
Wallis’s paper introduces another scientific 
idea, one that has practical significance for the 
musician, that of resonance , which is the 
physicist’s name for a sympathetic vibration. 
As an example of the possible cfTect of reson¬ 
ance he cites the story of the shattering of a 
wineglass by a musical note. He writes : 

' Frequencies arc measured nowadays in vibration 
cycles per second (c.p.s.), which avoids all the I 9 <h- 
erntury muddle about vibrations, double vibrations and 
half vibrations. The abbreviation c/s is used by the 
British Standards authority and rpi by the American 
one. But c.p.s. will be frequently met with in books 
on Sound to-day (1950) and is therefore used in this 
article. Stt ahn Vibrations. 


I have heard also of a thin fine Venice glass cracked 
with the strong and lasting sound of a trumpet or 
comet, near it, sounding an unison or a consonant 
note to that of the tone or ting of the glass. And I 
do not judge the thing very unlikely, though I have 
not had the opportunity of making die trial. 

There are several interesting things in this 
quotation, but perhaps the most interesting 
is Wallis's cautious attitude to some alleged 
occurrence which he had neither himself con¬ 
firmed by experiment, verifying the frequencies 
involved, nor found to have been so confirmed 
by some other investigator. Compare this with 
what was \\Titten above about science as a 
habit of mind. 

The use of resonance is essential in the 
production of the sounds of many musical 
instruments. We can obtain some ideas about 
resonance by simple experiments with a tuning- 
fork, a medicine bottle and a jug of water. A 
bottle with a narrow neck, like a medicine 
bottle, has a natural note, discoverable by 
blowing gently across its mouth. This note 
can be sharpened by pouring water into the 
bottle to reduce its volume. If water is poured 
into an ordinary medicine bottle to about the 
12 tablespoons mark its note will be about 
tuning-A, frequency 440 c.p.s. If a vibrating 
tuning-fork with this frequency is then held 
over the mouth of the bottle it produces a loud 
note. The more exactly the bottle is tuned to 
the note of the fork the louder the note heard. 
This is an example of resonance, and the bottle 
becomes a simple resonator. The vibrations 
of the air in the bottle arc then in step with 
those of the fork and are continually reinforced 
by them. 

If some water is now poured out of the 
bottle till its note is appreciably lowered and 
the experiment is repeated, the bottle again 
makes a note, but it is not so loud. It is, how¬ 
ever, still the note of the fork, not the new- 
natural note of the bottle. The vibration of 
the fork is the master and forces the air in the 
bottle to vibrate in step with itself. This is an 
example of forced vibration. As the air in the 
bottle ahvays tries to resist the coercion of the 
fork, the resulting note is not so loud as when 
the fork and bottle arc perfectly in tune and 
are co-operating. 

Simple experiments like these are worth 
pages of explanation, but the reader who 
wishes to pursue the story of resonance, forced 
vibrations, and the damping by natural 
causes of the combined vibration, may be 
referred to scientific text-books on Sound. 

Coupled Systems.—A combined system 
consisting of a source of sound and a means of 
enhancing its loudness, by cither resonance or 
forced vibration, is called a coupled system. 

All musical instruments are examples ol 
coupled systems. In the pianoforte each 
string plus soundboard is a coupled system in 
which the vibration of the string is master, 
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and the soundboard has to sound a note corre¬ 
sponding to the vibration of the string. It 
therefore makes forced vibrations. The reed 
of an orchestral wind instrument, which 
initiates the vibration, is very flexible; and 
the air in the pipe vibrates in its own natural 
mode, depending on its effective length as 
determined by the fingerholes opened by the 
player, and this controls the vibration of the 
reed. The vibration of the air column is 
master and it exhibits resonance. 

19th-Century Research: Experiments 
with Resonators. —To the student of science 
sound in the 19th century recalls such names 
as Thomas Young (for his work on the vibra¬ 
tion of strings), Fourier (the author of Fourier's 
theorem), Ohm (for his law of acoustics). 
I.issajous (see Pitch). Helmholtz (who built on 
the foundations laid by Ohm. see Acoustics), 
Koenig (set Tuning-Fork) and Rayleigh 
(whose 4 Theory of Sound * is constantly con¬ 
sulted to-day in the sound laboratory). A 
number of modern books on physics deal with 
these men's contributions to the science of 
sound, and their explanations of why bodies 
vibrate as they do. and of the re<uont for the 
vibration of air. 

The 19th-century physical was dependent, 
however, in large measure on the judgment of 
1 lie ear lor an estimate of the details of a 
musical vibration in air. Helmholtz investi¬ 
gated such vibrations by means of resonators. 
For a description of his technique reference 
may be made to his * Tonempfindungen 
Hut the results he obtained were not physical 
measurements of the strength (intensity) of the 
several components of a musical vibration in 
air. The remarkable thing about Helmholtz's 
and Rayleigh's work is that with such limited 
experimental resources they obtained such far- 
reaching results. 

20 th-Century Research : rttr. Measure¬ 
ment of Sound*Yiiira 1 ions. - It is precisely 
in the measurement of air vibrations that 
scientific musicians find the results of 20th- 
century research so illuminating. For ex¬ 
ample, his ear had always told the scientist 
that the fundamental was the principal 
clement in the musical tone excited in his 
hearing-faculty by a corresponding compli¬ 
cated vibration in the air. It was a natural 
inference that the prime vibration of a string 
or an air-column, the first harmonic, was the 
most important factor in producing the com¬ 
plex vibration in the air. To-day we know 
better, for the second or even the third har¬ 
monic in many musical vibrations actually 
vibrates with greater energy or. in scientific 
language, lias greater intensity, than the first 
harmonic (the vibration of the string or air- 
column as a whole, corresponding to the first 
“ trumpet note ”). 

1 Or in English translation ;i» * Sensations of Tone \ 
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The Nature of a Sound-Wave : Oscillo¬ 
graphs.—A s an introduction to the study of 
sound-waves, which carry the vibration of a 
string or an air-column through the air to lin¬ 
ear, consider the oscillograph. The apparatus 
used nowadays (mid-2oth century) to record 
the details of the air vibrations caused by a 
musical instrument is electrical; it is frequently 
the cathode-ray oscillograph, which has given 
us television. Rut the pioneering work in this 
field was done by the late Professor Dayton 
C. Miller, and his oscillograph (1909), which 
he called a phonodeik, was mechanical, not 
electrical, in its operation. This presented him 
with some difficult problems, due to resonances 
in the apparatus, most of which are avoided 
to-day by the use of electrical means. The 
phonodeik will always lie interesting, however, 
for the beauty of the workmanship that went 
to its construction and for the results Miller 
obtained by means of it, of which a few arc 
reproduced in PLATE 61. But its chief 
interest for present purposes lies in the fact that 
anyone can understand how it works, which is 
not equally true of electrical apparatus. 

Fig. 3 is a diagrammatic representation of 
1 he phonodeik.* The sound-vibration to be 
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Fig. 3 

studied is collected by a long horn, which con¬ 
centrates the sound-wave on the diaphragm 
shown. This is a thin glass cover-slip as used 
Tor microscope slides, and it is fixed delicately 
in position by an air-tight system of rubber 
rings. The variations of pressure in a sound¬ 
wave in turn push the diaphragm in and suck 
it out. Miller's problem was how to record 
these minute and extremely rapid vibrations 
of the diaphragm. 

The most important feature of the phono¬ 
deik was the spindle shown in the figure. This 
was mounted in jewelled bearings even finer 
than those of the balance wheel of a first-rate 
chronometer. Part of its axis was fashioned 
as a fine pulley, round which was coiled a silk 
fibre attached to the bark of the diaphragm 
* Reproduced hv permission of the Oxford University 
IVc-s from ilic writer's book * The Musical Ear \ 
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and kept under slight tension by a delicate 
spring. The spindle carried a mirror by which 
a narrow beam of brilliant light was reflected 
onto a strip of photographic film that was 
made to move rapidly across its path. The 
beam was concentrated to a pin-point of light 
by a lens. As the diaphragm vibrated to and 
fro, the spindle rotated backwards and for¬ 
wards, and the reflected pin-point of light 
flickered very rapidly across the film and back, 
at right angles to the direction in which the 
film moved. The rate of the film's movement 
could be varied. It is evident that if it did not 
move at all, the pin-point of light from the 
beam would move across it with the motion, 
many times magnified, of the centre of the 
diaphragm. All we should see when the film 
was developed, and a positive was printed 
from it, would be a white straight line. This 
would tell us nothing of the details of the 
motion of the pin-point of light. But by 
setting the film in motion Miller was able to 
make it show how the pin-point of light had 
flickered across it. The results were curves of 
the kind shown in the figures on PLATE 61. 
Thus Fig. iii shows wavelets (due, as we shall 
see, to high harmonics) that we have described 
by “ flickering ”. 

The curve in Fig. i is one that would be 
produced by a tuning-fork held over a medi¬ 
cine bottle tuned to the fork, to produce true 
resonance. The bottle being a simple reson¬ 
ator ', the vibration has no harmonics other 
than the first (the fundamental). This is the 
simplest kind of vibration a mathematician 
can imagine. Me calls it simple harmonic 
motion, and he finds that he can best express 
it mathematically by using one of the mathe¬ 
matical tables he has already constructed for 
other purposes and called a table of natural 
sines. So he calls the curve in Fig. i of PLA TE 
61 a sine curve, and for our purposes it is 
enough to know that he can obtain particulars 
of such a curve, so as to draw it correctly, from 
his mathematical tables. 

The motion of a pendulum making very 
small swings, so that the motion of its lip is 
indistinguishable from lo-and-fro motion along 
a straight line, is an example of simple har¬ 
monic motion. So we will follow the practice 
of Ohm and Helmholtz and call the vibration 
represented by this figure a pendular vibra¬ 
tion. The mathematician can prove that a 
simple sound vibration, like that of a tuning- 
fork and a medicine bottle, is a pendular 
vibration. His proof belongs to the science of 
dynamics and may be found in the more 
advanced books on Sound. We will assume 
the truth of this proof; but we can learn how 
the mathematician deals practically with 
simple harmonic motion when he draws, as in 
Fig. 4, what he calls a displacement curve to 
1 Stt abort and Ocabina. 


represent a sound-wave. For this purpose he 
uses a sine curve. 

Before leaving the phonodeik, however, we 
may note two things it has illustrated. First, 
the motion of the diaphragm was described as 
being caused by variations of pressure that 
alternately push it in and suck it out again. 
It is this variation of pressure that causes the 
air particles to vibrate to and fro as a sound¬ 
wave passes through them. In short, this 
pressure variation is the sound-wave itself. 
In due course it pushes in our car drum and 
sucks it out again, and we then hear a sound. 
Second, we have seen that, thanks to the 
motion of the photographic film, the motion of 
the diaphragm produces what look rather like 
waves in PLATE 6i. But it is of the utmost 
importance to realize that these wave-like 
traces arc not sound-waves at all; they cannot 
be, because a sound-wave is a compression- 
wave. It is a series of condensations and 
rarefactions in the air caused by a vibrating 
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body as it presses against the air and then 
draws back. A condensation is a small degree 
of pressure added to the normal atmospheric 
pressure. A rarefaction is a small degree of 
pressure subtracted from the normal atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. As soon as a condemnation is 
built up it tries to disperse, so the motion is 
carried onwards. The wave-like traces made 
by the phonodeik are merely diagrams, they 
are sound cunts, not sound-waves, and the 
mathematician draws two kinds of sound 
curves, condensation curves to show how the 
pressure varies, and displacement curves to show 
how the sound-wave displaces the air particles 
to and fro. 

Sound Vibrations in Air: Displacement 
and Condensation Curves. —The mathe¬ 
matician draws a displacement curve, as a 
diagram of a sound-wave, by considering what 
is happening at any particular instant to a 
number of air particles that arc all vibrating, 
to and fro, at different places in a straight line 
pointing in the direction in which the sound is 
travelling. For this, using a suitable scale to 
show it on paper, he measures at least one 
whole wave-length along the straight line. In 
Fig. 4 only one wave-length is represented — 
by the line AB. We will divide it into 16 
equal sections and picture it when undis¬ 
turbed by any sound, so that a particle at the 
beginning of the first section and one at the 
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cud of each of the 16 sections will all be in their 
equilibrium positions. These particles, 17 in 
all, are so shown in the line AB. I-ct us now 
suppose that a simple sound-vibration, a 
pendular vibration with the wave-length we 
have chosen, travels along the line in tIn¬ 
direct ion shown by the arrow and disturlts 
all the panicles. The sound-wave will travel 
from A to B in one whole period of vibration ; 
so, at the particular instant to which the hgure 
relates, each particle will be behaving exactly 
as the particle on its immediate left was 
behaving one sixteenth of a period earlier. It 
is easy to follow what must be happening if we 
think of a pendulum. When the clock is 
stopped the pendulum hangs motionless in its 
equilibrium position. When the clock is going 
the pendulum passes through its equilibrium 
position twice in each period of oscillation. 
After the first time it proceeds to swing back¬ 
wards to the left, and back. After the second 
time it proceeds to swing forwards to the right, 
and back. So, returning to our sound-wave, 
we will assume the particle o to l>e in its 
equilibrium position and vibrating backwards 
from right to left. Particle 16, a whole wave¬ 
length farther on, will be doing exactly the 
same thing. So particle 8, half-wav between 
them, will also be in its equilibrium position, 
but vibrating forwards, from left to right. 
Still thinking of a swinging pendulum, we see 
that, at the instant we are considering, particle 
4 will Ik- behaving exactly as particle o was 
behaving .j sixteenths of a period earlier, i.e. 
that particle 4 will have reached the farthest 
point of its swing to the right and l>c alxuil to 
swing backwards. Similarly, particle 12 will 
have reached the farthest jx*int of it% swing to 
the left and be about to swing forwards. 

This is where the mathematician's con¬ 
vention comes in. lie announces that, to 
make a diagram of this motion, when any 
particle in its to-and-fro vibration is in front 
of its equilibrium position, i.e. to the right of 
it, he will represent its displacement by a 
vertical distance measured upwards from it% 
equilibrium position. When it is Ix'hind its 
equilibrium position, i.e. to the left of it, he 
will represent its displacement by a vertical 
distance measured dounwtiids from its equi¬ 
librium position. For particles o, 8 and tG he 
has no displacement to show in the figure. By 
means of his mathematical tables he finds the 
exact forwards or backwards displacement of 
all the other particles. The forwards dis¬ 
placements he will measure upwards, and the 
backwards ones he will measure downward'. 
In this way he will measure the displacements : 
7 up for particles 1 to 7, and 7 down for 
particles 9 to 15. Then the mathematician 
draws a curve through the 3 points of no dis¬ 
placement and 14 points of measured dis¬ 
placements. He calls it a displacement curse. 


It is obviously a diagram, not a picture, of a 
sound-wave, and in fact it is a sine curve. 

In Fig. 4 the wave-length was measured on 
a much smaller scale than that on which the 
displacements were measured. If. in fact, the 
sound were a moderately loud middle C, Fig. 
4 would have to lx? stretched from left to right 
till it was nearly 16 miles wide to represent 
the wave-length on the same greatly exagger¬ 
ated scale as the displacements. 1 This tells us 
how minute these air vibrations really are. 

From this diagram it is easy to construct the 
actual displacements of the 14 displaced 
particles. These displacements to left or right 
arc shown on the line CD. For example, 
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particle 5 is marked to the right of its equi¬ 
librium position (on the line AB) by the exact 
distance that the curve is vertically above 
particle 5 in line AB. Particle 12 is marked to 
the left of its equilibrium position by the exact 
distance that the curve is vertically below 
particle 12 in line AB. The positions of the 
particles along the line CD arc instructive. 
The widest spaces arc those between particles 
o and 1, and between particles 15 and 16. So 
particles o and 16. wliich correspond in 
successive wave-lengths, are at centres of 
rarefaction at the instant to which Fig. 4 refers. 
But the narrowest spaces between any two 
particles arc those between particles 7 and 8. 
and between particles 8 and 9, so particle 8 
must be the centre of a condensation. 

Rememliering that at any moment each 
particle is behaving just as the particle on its 
left was behaving one sixteenth of a vibration- 
period earlier, we could draw 16 more lines 
below CD each showing the positions of our 
particles at intervals of one sixteenth of a 
period, which we will call r. The result of 
doing so is showm in Fig. 5. The successive 

• The wave-lensih of middle C i* ju>! over 4 fl. 
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lines arc numbered it, 2t, 3 t and so on. 
Thus the line 8r shows where the particles 
would be found half-way through the period, 
while at i6r the particles are all back again 
in the positions they occupied to begin with as 
shown in line o. To help the eye to follow the 
motion of each particle, a dotted-line curve is 
drawn through its successive positions. The 
figure clearly exhibits condensations and 
rarefactions travelling to the right throughout 
a whole vibration period, this period being re¬ 
presented by the vertical distance between line 
o and line i6r. We sec a diagram of a sound¬ 
wave as a compression-wave, described above. 

There is another interesting thing about 
Fig. 5. 'Flic dotted-line curves showing the 
motion of each particle during a vibration- 
period are obviously sine curves, identical with 
the sine curve drawn in Fig. 4.' So the same 
displacement curve can be interpreted in two 
ways. It may be regarded as exhibiting the 
positions of a long chain of particles lying 
along a wave-length at one particular instant, 
or the successive positions of a particular particle 
during the course of a single period of vibration. 

• Fig. 5 can be made to tell the reader a good 
deal more. To assist him, the equilibrium 
positions of the particles from o to 16 have 
been marked on two lines, AB and A'B' at the 
top and the bottom. If a straight edge or, 
better still, a length of cotton thread, is laid to 
go through the centres of the equilibrium 
positions of a particular particle in each of 
these two lines, it will tell him how that 
particle has been displaced to left or right after 
so many intervals r. Thus in line 8r particles 
o, 8 and 16 arc back in their equilibrium 
positions. 'Flic following conclusions, among 
others, can be drawn from the figure: 

(i) Any particle at the centre of a con¬ 
densation ( e.g . particles o and 16 in line 8t, 
11 in line 3T, or 4 in line I2r) is in its 
equilibrium position and is moving forwards 
with maximum velocity. 

(ii) Any particle at the centre of a rare¬ 
faction ( e.g . particles o in lines o and i6r, 
8 in line 8t, or 13 in line 13T) is in its 
equilibrium position and is moving back¬ 
wards with maximum velocity. 

(iii) Where any dotted-line curve is 
momentarily vertical (e.g. at particle 4 in 
lines o and 8r, 8 in line 4T or 10 in line 
14T), the particle concerned is momentarily 
at rest and has maximum displacement 
forwards or backwards. 

(iv) An interval 4T always elapses between 
the instant at which a given particle is at 
the centre of a condensation and the instant 
at which it is in a position of maximum 
forward displacement. 

(v) Similarly an interval 4T always 

1 After allowing for the over-all reduction in ihe size 
<tf the figure to column width. 


elapses between the instant at which a given 
particle is at the centre of a rarefaction and 
the instant at which it is in a position of 
maximum backward displacement. 

(vi) The last two conclusions are most im¬ 
portant. They show that variations of dis¬ 
placement and variations of pressure are not 
in step. These variations arc always out of 
step by an interval 4T. The physicist says that 
they arc out of phase by a quarter of a phase. 
In a pendular vibration displacements of 
the air particles and the variations of pressure 
can both be represented by similar sine curves, 
as Fig. 5 suggests, and as the mathematician 
can prove from his equation for a sound-wave. 
For a curve of pressure variation (a condensa¬ 
tion curve) we must adopt the convention 
that any condensation is measured upwards * 




and any rarefaction is measured downwards. 
For a condensation curve it is convenient to 
plot condensations against the passage of time, 
just as we can plot displacements against the 
passage of time as shown by the dottcd-linc 
sine curves in Fig. 5. The phonodeik curve in 
Fig. i of PLATE 61 records pressure varia¬ 
tions on the glass diaphragm of the instru¬ 
ment, and is therefore a condensation curve 1 
plotted against the passage of time. 

• Sine curves for sound-waves arc usually 
drawn in a more compact form than that 
shown in Figs. 4 and 5, which only means, as 
it were, that when the phonodeik is used the 
film does not run fast enough to produce a 
curve for a pendular vibration like that in 
Fig. 4 instead of like that in Fig. i of the plate. 
A more familiar shape is shown in Fig. 6. This 

* l.t. by what the mathematician calls a positive 

,r *"in' C; The Science of Musical Sounds' Dayton C. 
Miller wrote of his phonodeik: . . 

The photographs are all taken.. under such _con¬ 
ditions that the film moves from right to left, givini. 
the time scale in a positive direction, and that a 
positive ordinate of the curve corresponds to tnc 
compression part of the air wave. 
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figure represents a displacement curve All, in 
the upper half, and the condensation curve 
CD for the same pendular vibration, in the 
lower half. Both curves are plotted against the 
passage of time, and the width of the figure 
represents one vibration-period. Thus AB is 
a reproduction of the vertical dotted-line curve 
for particle 8 in Fig. 5, shown horizontally and 
with modified proportions. The difference 
of a quarter phase lielwecn the two curves of 
Fig. 6 is seen by comparing corresponding 
|>oints on each one, i.e. points with identical 
ordinates, when the difference of time between 
them, measured by a horizontal distance, 
running from left to right, will be found to be 
a quarter of a period. In other words the con¬ 
densation curve is a quarter of a phase ahead 
of the displacement curve. 

• It will be observed that in Fig. 6 the com¬ 
plete period of vibration has l»een divided 
into 20 small intervals of time. Should the 
reader wish to make some trials with sine 
curves cm millimetre-squared paper lie will 
find this convenient, for it so happens that as 
nearly as may be the five lengths of vertical 
line used in Fig. 6 are in the proportions of 3, 
f>, 8. 9J and to millimetres respectively, and 
these lengths, or lengths proportional to them, 
are easily marked off on squared pa|>er. 

So far our studies of sound-waves have been 
confined to pendular vibrations, such as are 
produced by a tuning-fork with a resonator or 
by the ocarina. Musical instruments produce 
much more complex vibrations than this: and. 
as we shall learn later, these are normally 
coiii|H>unded from a series of harmonics (i.e. 
vibrations with frequencies proportional to 1, 
2 . 3 * 4 . f> and «»»»)-• How they arc so com¬ 
pounded may be illustrated, in principle, by 
considering the combination of the fust two 
harmonics as shown in Fig. 7. In this figure 



two condensation curves plotted against the 
passage of time are combined. The first 
harmonic is represented by the thin-line curve 
and the second harmonic, with half the 

1 Instruments like the church bell or a pianoforte 
siring, which vibrate freely and therefore produce 
inharmonic vibrations, as we shall see. are exceptions. 
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vibration-period of the first, by the broken-line 
curve. The sound travels in the direction 
shown by the arrow. The combined result is 
shown by the thick-line curve. 

• The two sound curves are combined by 
what is called the principle of superposition. 
This tells us that, when a particular particle of 
air is affected simultaneously by two .sound¬ 
waves (in this case pendular vibrations), the 
total pressure there, at any instant, is the 
algebraic sum of the combining pressures. 
Thus if both sound-waves produce condensa¬ 
tions, their sum is added to the normal atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. If lx»th produce rare¬ 
factions, their sum is subtracted from the 
normal atmospheric pressure. If one produces 
a condensation and the other a rarefaction, 
their difference is similarly dealt with. Con¬ 
densations being measured upwards and 
rarefactions l>cmg measured downwards from 
the axis ABC (which represents normal atmo¬ 
spheric pressure), it is evident that each point 
on the thick-line curve is found hv applying 
this principle to the distances from ABC of the 
points in the component curves vertically 
below it or above it. Two complete vibrations 
of the complex sound-wave arc drawn in 
Fig. 7 to show how it begins to look rather 
like a phonodeik trace in PLATE Gt. The 
distance AB represents one vibration-period, 
and BC the succeeding one. The phases of 
the two component curves have no fixed 
relationship and in this figure they were 
chosen quite arbitrarily. 

• The relative phases of the component 
curves affect the shape of the thick-line curve.* 
We can illustrate this by drawing the dis¬ 
placement curve, in Fig. 8, of a particular 



particle plotted against the passage of lime, as 
a companion to the condensation curve in 
Fig. 7. Each of the component harmonics is 
a pendular vibration, and we learnt from Fig. 6 
• li i«_ explained in the article AcOVstics tbai in 
normal circumstance* alteration of these pha>ct would 
not represent a difference in the sound heard. So if 
tie*. 7 and H were both condensation curves the ear 
would not be able to distinguish between the sounds 
they represented. 
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that in a pendular vibration the condensation 
curve is a quarter phase ahead of the displace¬ 
ment curve. To draw the thin-line curve in 
Fig. 8, consider in turn each quarter of the 
thin-line curve lying between A and B of 
Fig. 7, pick out the corresponding piece of the 
lower curve in Fig. 6, and then for Fig. 8 draw 
the quarter of the upper curve in Fig. 6 lying 
immediately above it. Adopt a similar process 
to draw the dotted-line curve in Fig. 8. The 
two curves arc combined as before by the 
principle of superposition, which applies to 
displacements as well as to pressure differences. 
Indeed it was first announced, by Thomas 
Young, as applied to displacements (in waves 
in water). 

Sound-Waves of Musical Instruments. 
— On PLATE 61 there arc reproduced 
photographic prints of traces of musical 
vibrations in the air recorded by Dayton C. 
Miller with his phonodeik. The writer was 
given these photographs, and others, by 
Professor Miller two or three years before his 
death. Their reproduction here is a tribute to 
his memory and his readiness to help others. 1 

Two of these traces show signs, like a semi¬ 
breve rest hanging from a legcr-linc, that 
repeat at regular intervals: these signs arc 
time-signals dashed by a stroboscopic tuning- 
fork 100 times a second. 

Fig. i has already been discussed in the 
explanation of the sound curve of a pendular 
vibration. Fig. ii shows the sound curve of a 
tuning-fork vibrating more vigorously than 
that recorded in Fig. i, so as to exhibit the 
variation of pressure caused by the two 
simultaneous pendular vibrations of a tuning- 
fork that our cars make us aware of.* The 
physical vibration of the prongs of a tuning- 
fork is part of the theory of vibrating rods, 
discussed in text-books of physics. The prin¬ 
cipal vibration corresponds to the funda¬ 
mental note of the fork and, alone, would 
produce a sine curve like that in Fig. i. The 
secondary vibration corresponds to the high 
partial tone heard for a short time after the 
fork is struck; and, could it occur alone, it 
would produce a much smaller sine curve. 
When this small sine curve is superimposed on 
the larger one (by the principle of super¬ 
position) it produces “ wavelets ” in the prin¬ 
cipal ** wave 

The principal “ wave ” does not contain 

1 Thai in Fie. iv lie ipeciallv recorded for the writer 
to illustrate the second essay in * The Musical Ear ’. and 
il is here reproduced by permission of die Oxford L’ni* 
versity Press. The others had all appeared in Miller's 
own books * The Science of Musical Sounds ’ and 
'Sound Waves: their Shape and Speed', and ihev 
are reproduced by permission of The Macmillan Co. of 
New York, who published these books. The actual 
photoqraphs were reduced in scale for presentation in 
the plate. 

* Sff Tuning-Fork. 

* Inverted commas are used to mark the distinction 
between the apparent "wave” in a fiqurc and the 
sound-wave itself. 


an exact number of “ wavelets Conse¬ 
quently the complete “wave” with its “wave¬ 
lets ” repeats with a continual change of 
shape. In this Fig. ii is a complete contrast to 
Figs, iii and iv, on which the trace keeps 
repeating in “ waves ” of identical shape. 
When a sound-vibration produces a trace that 
repeats in “ waves ” of identical shape it is 
called periodic. 

These two traces, Figs, iii and iv, and many 
others like them recorded by the phonodeik, 
have one thing in common: whenever the 
vibration is maintained by some external agency, 
as when man maintains the vibration of a 
musical instrument by bowing or blowing, the 
vibration as represented by the phonodeik is 
always found to be periodic. In this sense we 
may say that a completely periodic vibration 
is produced by a musical instrument only 
when man interferes with nature by bowing or 
blowing. The Aeolian harp, where the wind 
takes man’s place in maintaining the vibration, 
is the only apparent exception. When, how¬ 
ever, a string or some other mechanical system 
that can vibrate in more than one mode is set 
in motion and allowed to vibrate freely, the 
complex vibration that is set up naturally is 
never quite periodic. The tuning-fork is a 
conspicuous instance, for the secondary vibra¬ 
tion has a frequency between 6 and 7 times 
the frequency of the fundamental vibration. 
This is confirmed by counting the tiny crests 
produced by the “ wavelets ” in successive 
“ waves ” in Fig. ii. The ratio tends to vary 
slightly with different forks, but the complete 
vibration is unperiodic in every ease. This 
will be important in distinguishing later be¬ 
tween harmonic and inharmonic vibrations. 
Phonodeik records made of the vibration set 
up in the air by a pianoforte string, which 
vibrates freely after it has been struck by the 
hammer, show a non-periodic vibration more 
complicated than that of the tuning-fork. On 
the other hand, in an instrument that is blown 
or bowed the natural loss of energy through 
internal friction and by making sound-waves 
in the air is continually made good by the 
player’s effort (or the blower’s effort in an 
organ). As explained below, this very process 
always produces periodic vibrations, as oscillo¬ 
graphs, like the phonodeik, show. 

Beats.— The remaining figure in PLATE 
6t (Fig. v) is a phonodeik trace recording 
the combined sound-wave produced by two 
tuning-forks whose frequencies were 2048 c.p.s. 
and 2304 c.p.s. respectively. These arc the 
frequencies of very high notes; their ratio is 
9: 8 (the ratio of a major tone) and their 
difference is 256. The interesting thing about 
the combined sound curve, which is a con¬ 
densation curve, is that it has periodical 
constrictions. In fact these constrictions 
recur 256 times a second. Between one con- 
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slriction and the next there is a group of q 
cycles of vibration, as we find by counting 
either the crests or the trouglis in each group. 
But the 9 cycles in a group arc quite unlike 
those produced by a single fork (rf. Fig. i); 
for the amplitude of successive cycles in a 
group, first increase up to a maximum and then 
diminish almost to zero. 

The physicist looking at the trace observes 
that the periodical constrictions and expan¬ 
sions represent throbs in the intensity of the 
vibration, which he calls ** beats ”. He gets 
the better of the ear when lie docs that, for 
the beats in this trace arc far too rapid to excite 
any sensation of beating in the ear, which 
would be unaware of them. They can l»c 
compared to the dicker in a good modern 
cinema, which is too rapid to worry the eye as 
the early moving pictures used to do. But in 
turn the ear scores a point over the physicist, 
for. as well as the notes of the forks, it hears a 
third tone with a frequency of 256 c.p.s. In 
acoustics this phenomenon is called a differ¬ 
ence tone. 1 The ph\ deist would not have l>ccn 
able to foresee this, for in the trace made bv 
the phonodeik there is no sine curve with a 
frequency of 256. and he remcmljcrs Ohm’s 
law of acoustics, which tells him that the onlv 
vibration that the ear can hear a* a pure tone 
is a pendular vibration. But the physicist can 
hear the third tone, and so lie *;i\s it must be a 
subjective effect due to the ear itself. Miller 
used small forks because he wanted to illustrate 
this conclusion of the physicist. 

Had Miller used much larger forks, how¬ 
ever. for example forks sounding, respectively, 
middle (J and I) a major tone above it (still 
giving the ratio 9: Bj lie would have produced 
physical beats that would have caused a most 
unpleasant sensation of l>eating in the car. 
His notes would have had frequencies of 25»> 
c.p.s. and 2H8 c.p.s. The l»cals would have 
been at a rate of 32 a second. F.x|>eriments 
with pure tones, like this, show that 32 beats a 
second is alwnit the most unpleasant rate of 
beating for notes in the treble stave. In the 
bass a slower rate of beating becomes the most 
unpleasant one. 

The Analysis of Soi'nd-Wavfs.—T he 
most important aspect of the sound curves of 
most musical instruments recorded by the 
phonodeik is that they tell us all aliout the 
several pendular vibrations which build up 
the complex sound-wave. 'I bis brings us to the 
important theorem due to Fourier, already 
mentioned, which he published in 1822. This 
theorem has wide application in the mathe¬ 
matician's consideration of complex vibrations 
of all kinds. Applied to sound-vibrations it 
can be stated for our purpose simply enough. 

It tells us that, if a complex vibration is 
periodic, it can lie analysed mathematically 
1 1 1 is discussed under Acorsncs. 
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into a series of simple harmonic motions repre¬ 
sented by sine curses of different amplitudes 
and phases that have vibration-periods in the 
proportions of 1, 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/3 .. . “in 
infinitum", as Robartes would have said. 
The condition that the complex vibration to 
be analysed must be periodic is essential. That 
it is so is most important. If the complex 
vibration is analysablc by Fourier’s theorem it 
gives a series of harmonic components. Thus 
wc learn that whenever the phonodeik trace 
shows that a vibration is periodic it is showing 
that it is built up from true harmonics. If the 
phonodeik trace is not periodic, as with the 
tuning-fork sounding its secondary note as 
well as its fundamental, or with the church 
bdl or the pianoforte string, it is in part 
because the complex vibration is built up from 
inharmonic vibrations. 1 But we have ob¬ 
served that the phonodeik always shows a 
periodic sound-wave from a musical instru¬ 
ment whose notes are maintained by blowing 
or bowing. This is what makes the difference 
between harmonic components and inhar¬ 
monic ones. In a freely vibrating system in¬ 
harmonic vibrations are natural. When man 
interferes with nature by blowing or bowing 
an instrument, to maintain its note, he pro¬ 
duces a component system of harmonics. 4 

'Flic mathematical analysis of a complex 
sound-wave by Fourier’s theorem is laborious. 
Physicists have therefore invented an ingeni¬ 
ous piece of apparatus, called a harmonic 
analyser, which does the work for them in 
a matter of minutes.* The result may be 
illustrated by a photographic record that 
Professor Miller was good enough to send to 
the writer, which gives the harmonic analysis 
of the sound curve shown in Fig. iv of PL A 77 : 
fit for middle C sounded by an oboe organ- 
pipe. This is reproduced in Fig. 9. 

The curse at the lop of Fig. 9 is a copy of 
one " wave " of the trace made by the phono¬ 
deik. Below it is a series of sine curves, drawn 
by the harmonic analyser; for the first 10 
harmonics. They diflcr in amplitude and 
phase, and eacli is recorded as it would occur 
during one complete period of the complex 
vibration as measured by the horizontal line 
on the “ wave " at the top. _ That they arc 
harmonics is confirmed by first observing that 
each one liegins and ends at the same phase 

* Set CtiiAvcjr-RivGiso. 

s The fadine <*f the component vibrations .11 different 
rates is another factor in making the total vibration 
non-periodic. 

* The '"trrn of vibrations tsllicit the loth-century 
theorist called the " chord of nature ** was not njtur.il 
at all. It was produced only "hen man interfered 
with nature bv maintainimr a sound. 

* For a detailed description ter l>. C. Miller, 4 The 
Science of Musical Sounds’. 

* This horizontal line is not a true axis of the curve : 
it is put in. Iiefore the analysis is made, as part of the 
technique used to make the results qivrn by the analyser 
correct. 
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of its own vibration, which means that each 
sine curve records an exact whole number of 
vibrations in the period. Moreover, if the 
number of complete crests in the whole period 
is counted for each component it will be found 
that in successive sine curves in Fig. 9 there 
arc 1, 2, 3, 4 . . . to crests. As a matter of 
fact the harmonic analyser can draw only such 
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sine curves; that is why it is so important to 
give it only a periodic “ wave ” to analyse. 

The important features in the curve for 
each harmonic arc the frequency and ampli¬ 
tude, for Rayleigh found a formula that 
expresses the intensity of a pendular vibration 
as being proportional to the square of the 
product of the frequency and the amplitude. 
Using this formula, Miller was able to calculate 
and compare the intensities of the several 


harmonics in the notes of many musical 
instruments. Miller’s results are very illumin¬ 
ating and, as already noted, have caused us to 
revise many of the ideas about harmonics that 
we inherit from the 19th century. 

Before the measurements of amplitude 
obtained from the component sine curves 
drawn by the harmonic analyser are used for 
comparing the intensities of the several har¬ 
monics, they are subjected to a final correction 
of the distortion caused by resonances and 
other effects due to the instrument ir^ the 
conditions under which it is being used. 

As an example of Miller’s results the follow¬ 
ing table gives the intensities he calculated 
from the harmonic analysis of Fig. iv in 
PLATE 61 recorded in Fig. 9, after making 
the correction described in the preceding 
paragraph: 


Hmmmk 

InUntilj as % of the Total 

1 

99 

9 

•3-2 

3 

39-6 

4 

3**7 

_ 3 

*•4 

6—10 

.•7 

Total intensity | 

lOO’O 


This table shows that the first harmonic (the 
fundamental vibration) has much less in¬ 
tensity than each of the next three harmonics. 
The third harmonic (a twelfth above the 
fundamental) and after that the fourth har¬ 
monic (two octaves above the fundamental) 
have, between them, more than two-thirds of 
the total intensity. This is a good example of 
the exact and novel information about har¬ 
monics discovered by modern research. 

The Decibel Scale.— Miller exhibited, 
graphically, the relative intensities of the 
several harmonic components of a musical 
vibration by direct measurements, as used in 
the table above. It is a common practice of 
modern writers to exhibit them, graphically, 
not on a scale of direct measurements (as 
inches arc shown on a foot-rule), but on what 
they call a “ decibel ” scale. The reason for 
employing a decibel scale is a wholly practical 
one. TTie loudest sound our cars can bear to 
hear has an intensity 10 million million times 
that of the faintest sound the most acute ear 
can detect in the high frequency-region in 
which it is most sensitive.' To measure such 
considerable increases the physicist finds that 
a scale with constant differences, like a tape- 
measure, is less useful than one with constant 
ratios, like those of musical intervals. Thus 
all octaves, whether high- or low-pitched, have 
a frequency ratio of 2 : 1. But a high-pitched 
octave has a much greater frequency difference 
than a low-pitched one. 

1 Set Acoustics. 
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The physicist begins with a tenfold increase 
of intensity which he calls a “ bel This 
large energy interval he divides into ten 
equal energy intervals, i.e. all with the same 
ratio of increase of intensity, and each one he 
calls a “ decibel Consider the frequency 
ratio between a fundamental and the tenth 
harmonic. It exhibits a tenfold increase of 
frequency. The musician can divide this 
large musical interval into ten equal musical 
intervals. Between the fundamental and the 
tenth harmonic there is a musical interval of 
three octaves and a just major third (c/. the 
" trumpet notes ", Fig. 2). In each octave 
there arc three (tempered) major thirds. So 
this large musical interval, with its tenfold 
increase of frequency, contains in all 10 major 
thirds. 1 In an energy scale a decibel is the 
counterpart of a major third in a musical 
scale. 

Decibels arc as easy as that — for the 
musician. Thus to quote an illustration U'ed 
by the late Dr. G. W. C. Kaye, F.R.S., of the 
National Physical Laboratory, twins screaming 
together would produce air vibrations with 
double the intensity of the screams of a single 
infant. So they would increase the intensity 
by 3 decibels; for doubling the frequency 
raises a note by an octave, i.r. by 3 major 
thirds. Or to go to the other extreme, an 
increase of frequency to million-millioufold 
would produce 43 J octaves, or 130 major 
thirds. So the greatest intensity our ears can 
tolerate is only 130 decibels more than that of 
the faintest sound that the most acute ear can 
hear in the pitch region in which it is most 
sensitive. I his shows the practical value of a 
scale of constant ratio; for a tape-measure 
10 million million inches long would reach to 
the sun and two-thirds of the way back. 
Finally, the ratio of a iust major third is 5: 4. 
so one decilwl represents about a 23 |»**r cent 
increase of intensity. 

For the benefit of those who have a table ol 
logarithms the physicists' formula for n dec ilx-ls 
may be added : 


where I is the intensity of the vibration under 
observation and I is the intensity of the zero 
of the decibel scale, or any other intensity with 
which it is desired to compare I. 

Interference. —When two sound curses 
corresponding to the first and second har¬ 
monics in a musical vibration were combined, 
in Fig. 7, by the principal of superposition it 
was found that condensations or rarefactions 
in the two sound-waves sometimes co-operated 
and sometimes were in opposition. The result 

1 J ■ J « J / 'i | =” 10, m> 1l1.1t, \trkllv >|ioliric, the ten 
major tliird» »t have a»iinx<I Mouhl each lx thr 
avroi'f of *1 trni|Hi<-<J major tlurJv (on tlx pianotortr) 
am! one just one. 


was seen in the combined curve. In this sense 
two sound-waves that meet, cross each other's 
tracks, or run side by side, always interfere with 
each other. 'Flic phenomenon is so widespread 
that the physicist usually limits his use of the 
word interference to instances in which the 
result is obvious to the ear, e.g. by reduced 
loudness. 

A simple experiment to show that this inter¬ 
ference really happens is easily made. Hold a 
vibrating tuning-fork close to the ear and 
rotate the stem in the fingers. Four times in 
each rotation the sound of the fork disappears. 
It is explained in physics liooks that a vibrating 
tuning-fork produces two sound-wave trains 
at right angles, and differing by half a complete 
phase. As a result there arc lour directions at 
right angles to each other where the spreading 
rarefactions and condensations in one wave run 
side by side with the spreading condensations 
and rarefactions in the other wave. These 
cancel each other and produce normal atmo¬ 
spheric pressure, so the car hears nothing at 
all when it listens in those directions. 

Staiionary Waves. —This experiment, de¬ 
monstrating as it does the reality of interference 
Ik* tween sound-waves, prepares us for another 
form of interference, which is met with in the 
air columns of organ pipes and wind instru¬ 
ments. In the sound-waves studied so far the 
condensations and rarefactions constantly 
travel in the same direction, as shown for a 
l>endulur vibration by Fig. 5. They are there¬ 
fore progressive waves. 'Flic compression 
waves in a pipe arc quite different, and they 
are called stationary waves. To understand 
them we must discover how pressure varies in 
such a wave and how the air particles move to 
and fro. We will therefore follow the plan 
adopted in studying progressive waves, I.r. 
build tip displacement curves for a series of 
particles that are equidistant when in their 
equilibrium positions, undisturbed by the 
stationary wave (r/. AB in Fig. 4). These dis¬ 
placement curves will show the simultaneous 
displacements of this series of particles at a 
given instant, i.r. the displacements will not be 
those of a particular particle plotted against 
the passage of time, as in Fig. 8. We will draw 
these curves for a series of intervals of time r, 
each being one-sixteenth of the period of a 
complete cycle of motion. 

In Fig. 10. in the line numbered o, displace¬ 
ment curves are drawn for two pendular 
vibrations of the same frequency and amplitude 
travelling in opposite directions as shown by 
their respective arrows. The thin-line curve 
travels to the right and the broken-line curve 
to the left. As they are to be combined for 
each interval r, the same convention for re¬ 
presenting displacements must Ik* used in each 
curve. In both curves displacements to the 
right are measured upwards, and those to the 
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left arc measured downwards. In a complete 
cycle of motion each curve moves a whole 
wave-length in its own direction. So in the 
periods from o to 47, from 47 to 8 r, from 87 to 





127 and from 127 to 1G7, each curve moves a 
quarter of a wave-length in its own direction. 
For each of these quarter-periods there will 
he live positions to show, one at the beginning 
and four more after successive intervals r. 
Fig. to shows the five positions for the first of 
these quarter-periods. With a little patience 
the positions for the following quarter-periods 
can be pictured. 

* Fuming back to Fig. 4 wc see that the sine 
curve can be divided into four similar quarters. 
The second and fourth ones are like the first 
and third ones, respectively, but reversed. 
The third and fourth ones together arc like the 
first and second ones together, but turned 
upside down. So Fig. 10 can be made to 
represent the remaining three quarter-periods 
of one complete cycle of motion, as follows. If 
wc hold Fig. 10 in front of a looking-glass and 
run the eye up the figure as it now appears, we 
see the positions of the curves at the end of 
intervals 47 to 87. Turning the book upside 
down in front of the looking-glass and again 
running the eye up the figure as it now appears, 
we sec the positions of the curves at the end of 
the intervals 87 to 127. Finally, leaving the 
looking-glass, and keeping the book upside 
down, but this time running the eye down the 
figure as it now appears, wc sec the position of 
the curves at the end of the intervals i2r to 
1G7. All through these changes the thin-line 


curve will have been made to look as if it 
travelled to the right continuously, and the 
broken-line curve as if it travelled to the left 
continuously, which is what we want; and at 
the end the curves wall look exactly as they 
did to begin with in line o in Fig. 10. 

In Fig. 11 the five positions of the curves in 
Fig. 10 arc combined by the principle of super¬ 
position. This gives a diagram of the motion 
of the air particles during the first quarter- 
period, from o to 47. Like Fig. io, as ex¬ 
plained in the preceding paragraph, it can be 
made to show, also, the motion during the 
three remaining quarter-periods, though no 
looking-glass will be necessary. There arc 
two important things to observe in Fig. 11. 
During each interval r the combined curve 
always crosses the axis at the same points. 
This is indicated by the vertical line drawn 
through them. At these points there is never 
any displacement at all. They are therefore 


n n n n 



“ nodes ”, i.t. points of no motion. That is 
why the vertical lines are marked n at each 
end. Midway between each pair of successive 
nodes is a particle whose amplitude of vibra- 
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lion is greater than that of any other particle 
between these nodes. All such particles are 
said to lie at what arc called antinodrs. To 
learn how the air Ixrhavcs at nodes and anti¬ 
nodes, and how the pressure varies at nodes 
and remains constant at antinodes, is to under¬ 
stand the essential features of the vibration of 
an air column in a pipe. 

The easiest way to discover bow pressure 
varies in a stationary wave is to draw a 
diagram of the actual motion of a succession 
of air particles, as Fig. 5 was drawn by means 
of measurements taken from Fig. 4. Such a 
diagram is shown in Fig. 12, and the measure¬ 
ments arc taken from Fig. 11. 
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The positions of nine selected particles 
shown in Fig. 12 are marked, by means of 
graduations, on line o of Fig. 11. Four 
particles are selected to the left of the first node 
and four to the right of it. The remaining 
particle selected is at the node itself. In the 
top line of Fig. 12 all the particles arc drawn 
in their equilibrium positions, and dicy are 
equidistant. For the horizontal line in o of 
Fig. 11 means that none of the particles has 
any displacement at time o. Their move¬ 
ments throughout a complete cycle of motion 
arc shown from line o to line t6r in Fig. 12. 

* It was pointed out above that in Fig. 4 the 
wave-lengths were measured horizontally on 
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a much smaller scale than that on which the 
displacements were measured vertically. 'I hr 
two scales arc quite independent and were 
chosen quite arbitrarily for this figure. That 
is why they could he altered lor convenience 
in Fig. 6, taking care to alter all horizontal 
measurements in a constant ratio and all 
vertical ones in another constant ratio. In 
Fig. 10 the horizontal and vertical scales were 
rather less than half those of Fig. fj. 'The 
same is therefore true of Fig. 11. To show 
clearly the motion of the particles in Fig. 12 all 
horizontal measurements taken from line o of 
Fig. 11 were increased in a constant ratio 
before l>eing marked on line o of Fig. 12. In 
other words the horizontal scale was increased. 

• To draw Fig. 12 the successive positions of 
the first antinode in Fig. 11 (the left-hand 
graduation) were measured for each interval 
from o to 1 Or. The position to begin with was 
measured from the node in line o of Fig. 11, 
and this measurement was shown on the 
increased scale of Fig. 12, as A'N. For line 1 r 
of Fig. 12 it was necessary to add to this 
measurement, A'N, a further measurement for 
the displacement of the antinodc to the left 
during the first interval r. This was obtained 
from Fig. 11 by measuring downwards from 
the first graduation in line 1 r to the sine curve ; 
and by our convention for Fig. 10 this repre¬ 
sented a displacement to the left of the equi¬ 
librium position. Uut to keep Fig. 12 from 
becoming unwieldy this measurement (and all 
similar vertic al measurements up or down) was 
reduced by rather more than half. Since the 
figure is diagrammatic, and since the scales 
arc independent and arbitrary, this is quite 
legitimate. In the same way the positions of 
the antinode A* were marked in successive 
horizontal lines of Fig. 12 corresponding to the 
end of intervals 2 r, 3 r and 4 r. T his completed 
tin: antinode's swing to the left. The particle 
at the antinodc now swings back to its equi¬ 
librium position with constantly increasing 
velocity. This continues to be shown in Fig. 

12 by measurements from the vertical line 
through N, till we reach the line 8r which 
exhibits the particle as hack in its equilibrium 
position. During the intervals from 8r to 16 r 
the particle at the antinode makes similar 
swings to the right and hack, and its successive 
positions were marked on the remaining hori¬ 
zontal lines. Finally a dotted-line curve was 
drawn down the figure through all the success¬ 
ive positions of the particle at the antinode A 1 . 

It is apparently a sine curve, as indeed the 
mathematician proves that it should he. 

• In the same way the successive positions of 
all the other particles shown by graduations on 
the axes of the curves in Fig. 11 were shown in 
Fig. 12; and a series of dotted-line curves 
were drawn through them. This completed 
Fig. 12. It must 1)0 remembered that, in Fig. 
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12, the displacements from the equilibrium 
position arc shown as being to the right and 
left as they actually are; but they arc shown 
on an extremely exaggerated scale, one that is 
magnified out of all proportion to the distance 
A 1 A 2 in line o. 

Fig. 12 makes the behaviour of the air 
particles in a stationary wave quite clear. The 
antinodes are marked A 1 and A 2 and the node 
is marked N. At a node there is never any to- 
and-fro motion at all. At each antinodc the 
to-and-fro motion is greater than for any 
intermediate particle. All the particles 
between two antinodcs first vibrate away from 
the node midway between the two antinodes. 
They then vibrate towards it. Like the anti¬ 
nodcs all the particles other than those at a 
node vibrate with simple harmonic motion, as 
indicated by the dotted-line sine curves. The 
farther the equilibrium position of a particle is 
away from the nearest node the greater its 
amplitude of vibration. Finally, as the dotted- 
line curves show, the distance between a 
particle at an antinode and the neighbouring 
particle is practically constant and would 
actually be constant if a particle were selected 
a minute distance from the antinode instead of 
one actually some inches away. 1 This means 
that the pressure at an antinodc docs not 
change and must therefore be normal atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. But the crowding of the 
particles away from and towards the node 
shows that, at a node, rarefactions and con¬ 
densations reach a maximum. 

Air Vibrations in a Pipe. —The import¬ 
ance, for musicians, of the study of stationary 
waves lies in the fact that the vibration of the 
air-column of an organ pipe or an orchestral 
wind instrument takes the form of a stationary 
wave. The physicist proves this both by 
mathematics and by experiment. Why the 
vibrations take this form is explained in 
treatises on Sound. This article is concerned 
only with how air-columns vibrate. 

In a vibrating air-column in a pipe of 
uniform cross-section open at both ends the 
primary vibration is like that shown in Fig. 12, 
with an antinodc just outside each end of the 
pipe, and a node in the middle of the pipe 
where the pressure rises and falls, but where 
there is no motion. The mouth of an open 
organ-pipe and the embouchure of a flute, 
which give contact with the surrounding air, 
must be regarded as open ends, and these 
instruments arc examples of pipes open at both 
ends. In a vibrating air-column in a pipe of 
uniform cross-section closed at one end the 
primary vibration is like that shown in the 
left-hand half of Fig. 12, with an antinodc at 
the open end and a node at the closed end. 
For at the closed end no to-and-fro motion is 

1 E g about 3 inches if the vibration corresponds to 
middle G. 


possible and therefore a node must form there. 
A stopped pipe in an organ, or each pipe in a 
set of panpipes, is an example of a pipe closed 
at one end; and the mouth of the pipe, giving 
contact with the surrounding air, must be 
regarded as an open end. The stationary 
waves in both kinds of pipe will set up pro¬ 
gressive sound-waves in the surrounding air 
that will keep in step with the vibration of the 
antinodes at open ends. That, in fact, is the 
reason 1 why the wave-length of this pro¬ 
gressive wave is twice the distance A'A* with 
an open organ pipe and four times the distance 
A*N with a stopped organ pipe. The wave¬ 
length of the vibration in air of middle C is 
about 4 ft., but the length of an open organ 
pipe sounding middle C is about 2 ft. The 
bottom note on the manuals of an organ is 2 
octaves below middle C, so the bottom pipe of 
the open diapason on the manuals is about 8 ft. 
long. That is why all organ stops of the pitch 
of the open diapason arc called 8-ft. stops. A 
stopped organ pipe sounding middle C is about 
1 ft. long. 

The observations in the preceding para¬ 
graph refer only to the primary vibration, with 
which they began. But other vibrations arc 
possible in an organ pipe. Suppose that we 
had spare copies of Fig. 12, or tracings of its 
outline», and that we could cut out one of them 
along the dottcd-linc curve for A*. If we 
turned it upside down wc could evidently fit 
it on to the right-hand side of the original Fig. 
12. Wc should still have a diagram of a 
stationary wave with an antinodc at each end 
(call them A 1 and A 2 ) and one (A*) in the 
middle. There would be two nodes between 
these three antinodes (call them N 1 and N 2 ). 
To draw the stationary wave in this second 
version of Fig. 12 it would be necessary to 
reduce it to half scale to make it fit the pipe as 
A'A 2 did in the first version. The progressive 
wave it would set up in the air outside would 
have half the wave-length of that set up by 
A'A 2 . Wc could repeat this by cutting out 
another copy of Fig. 12 along the dotted-line 
curve for A 1 , and fit it in turn, right side up, 
on the right-hand side of the second version of 
Fig. 12. Wc should obtain a third version, a 
diagram of a stationary wave, again with an 
antinode at each end (call them A 1 and A 4 ) 
two antinodes between them (A* and A 3 ) and 
three nodes (call them N 1 , N* and N 3 ) be¬ 
tween successive antinodcs. To draw the 
stationary wave in this third version of Fig. 12 
so as to fit the pipe it would be necessary to 
reduce it to one-third scale. The progressive 
wave it would set up in the air would have one- 
third the wave-length of that set up by A'A 2 . 

* The physicist proves this both mathematically and 

>,C I| P t»ill be found worth while to make four of these 
tracings, complete with capital letters, on good tracing- 
paper. 
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These three arrangements of antinodrs and 
nodes are shown in Fig. 13 where the pipe- 
open at both ends is drawn as a diagram of an 
open organ pipe. 

This explains the formation of the first three 
harmonics of an open pipe. All three vibra- 
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F10. 13.—Diagrams of the air-column in an 
open organ pipe vibrating (i) in the prime 
mode, (ii) in the octave mode, (iii) in the 
mode of the twelfth. 

lions could occur at the same lime and they 
would then combine by the principle of super¬ 
position, for no particle of air in the pipe could 
be in more than one place at a time, nor could 
there be two different air-pressures at the same 
time at any given point. The process could lie 
continued, and the several vibrating lengths 
would be in pro|>ortious | J J J [ in in¬ 
finitum ", to quote Francis Robartes. 

For a pipe closed at one end we could build 
up, in the same way, diagrams of the different 
vibrations possible. We should liegin with the 
Icft-hand half of Fig. 12 and the vibration 
A'N, as corresponding to the length ol the 
closed pipe. We will call this the semi-Fig. .2 
to distinguish it from the complete Fig. 12 m 
what follows. We should then take a spare 
copy or tracing of the original Fig. 12 and cut 
it down the dotted-line curve for A 1 , turn it 
upside down, and fit it on to the left-hand ol 
the semi-Fig. 12. We should still have a 
stationary wave with an ant inode (A 1 ) at one 
end and a node (call it N') at the closed end. 
Hut there would be a node one-third of the 
way along the pipe (call it N*) and an anti- 
node two-thirds of the way along the pipe 
(A 1 ) measuring from the open end (the mouth). 
Since A'A* is twice the length ol A'N, it 
would be necessary to draw the stationary 
wave to one-third scale so as to fit it to the pi|>c 
closed at one end. We could repeat this by 
cutting out another copy of the original Fig. 
12, this time down the dotted-line curve for 
A 1 in that figure, and fitting it, right side up. 
on the left-hand side of the second version of 
the semi-Fig. 12. The left-hand antinode in 
this addition would be called A* and the node 
in it N*. We should obtain a third version of 
the semi-Fig. 12, a diagram of a stationary 
wave, again with an antinode (A*) at one end 
and a node (X 1 ) at the other. But it would be 
necessary to draw it to one-fifth scale so as to 
fit it to the pipe closed at one end. This 
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explains the formation of the harmonics in a 
stopped pipe, with the even harmonics lack¬ 
ing. Theoretically, this process could be con¬ 
tinued indefinitely, and the sectional lengths 
of the whole column of air in the stopped pipe 
would be in the proportions " J 1 i 5 . . . in 
infinitum ”. In practice the higher harmonics 
in a stopped organ pipe of normal width 
would lend to have too little intensity, i.t. to 
have amplitudes too small, to have much 
significance. The three systems of vibration 
of the air-column of a stopped pipe described 
above arc shown in Fig. 14. 

As with the open pipe all three systems of 
vibration in a closed pipe could occur at the 
same time and they would then combine by 
the piinciplc of superposition. 

EtKii. Tones. — The air-column in a pipe 
will not vibrate of its own accord, and before 
we consider its vibrations further we must find 
out how the air-column in an organ pipe is set 
in vibration. Elsewhere the formation of 
eddies on either side of a wire when air flows 
steadily past it is described.' Modern research 
has thrown light on the phenomenon of the 
musical tone that results. A conjugate system 
of tones, those set up when air flows steadily 
through a narrow linear slit. i> made use of in 
su« h musical wind instruments as organ pipes. 
With a slit only, the air-flow can set up an 
eddy stream of sorts; but it is normally far 
from stable, ami the tones produced arc un¬ 
certain and fluctuating. They arc of the 
character of a hiss. But if the air-flow emerg¬ 
ing from the slit impinges on a sharp edge, a 
musical lone is produced by the resulting eddy 
stream. In musical instruments such an eddy 
stream is used to excite and maintain a 
stationary wave in a so-called " resonator **. 
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Fie.. 14.—Diagrams of the air-column in a 
stopped organ pipe vibrating (i) in the 
prime mode, (ii) in the mode of the 
twelfth, (iii) in the mode of the seven¬ 
teenth. 

In an organ tiuepipe the pipe does duty for a 
" resonator ”. The eddies in the eddy stream 
at the mouth of the pipe are formed on alter¬ 
nate sides; so, alternately, they press against 
the column of air in the pipe, and draw away 
from it again with what may be pictured as a 
kind of sucking motion. This provides the 
stimulus required to start and maintain a 

■ Ste AtoLMN Harp. 
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stationary wave in the pipe. The eddy stream 
therefore forms a coupled system with the 
stationary wave it excites in the pipe (see above 
for coupled system, resonance and forced 
vibrations). The formation of edge tones was 
observed by Masson (in 1853) 1 and Sondhauss 
(in 1854) 2 , separately; but long before then 
Jt had been used, empirically, by instrument 
makers. Recent research has gone far to ex¬ 
plain why, in the various musical instruments 
concerned, the air vibrates as it does. The em¬ 
pirical results obtained by instrument makers 
and organ builders were for long somewhat of a 
puzzle to men of science. The problem they 
presented was a difficult one. Those who wish 
to know how far its solution has proceeded must 
be referred to a modern scientific treatise and to 
original papers published in scientific journals. 

Organ Pipes. — The discussion of coupled 
systems, stationary waves and edge tones has 
provided us with information needed to 
explain how the air-column in organ pipes 
and orchestral wind instruments vibrates. It 
remains to consider the effect of the wind 
pressure, or the pressure of the performer's 
breath, respectively. First, the organ pipe. 
We have seen that in an open organ pipe the 
only possible vibrations arc those that would 
provide an antinodc at or near each end. 
between them there could be one, two, three 
or more nodes, with consequent additions to 
the number of antinodcs. 

The simple theory assumes the production 
of an edge tone, with its eddy stream, at the 
mouth, and states that the rate at which the 
eddies would be produced would increase as 
the wind pressure increased. The introduction 
of a " resonator ", in the form of an organ 
pipe, changes this. The pipe, vibrating in its 
fundamental mode with an antinode at each 
end and a node in the middle, tends to take 
control, and to insist on the arrival of a series 
of eddies in step with its own vibrations. 
Finally, with the continued increase of 
pressure, a stage is reached at which, in the 
absence of a '* resonator ”, the rate at which 
eddies would be produced would be nearer to 
the octave frequency of the pipe's vibrations 
than to the fundamental frequency. At that 
stage, in the presence of a 44 resonator ", a 
sudden jump occurs to the octave frequency, 
and then the rale at which eddies arc pro¬ 
duced is controlled by the octave vibration of 
the pipe, with antinodcs at each end of the 
pipe and at its mid-point, and with two nodes 
between them (cf. ii of Fig. 13). This is what 
happens when the pipe is overblown to sound 
its octave note. 

Modern researches J have added detail to 

1 ‘ Comptcs-rciulus 36, 257. 1004. 

Ann. «!. I'hysik. 91, 214. 

' ,h,HC of H'.'i 1 -’ 1 ** - XLI 1 I, 72 (1922) 

an.l Bhargava and C,ho*h. Phv*. Rev.. XX. 452 (1922). 


this account. As the pressure increases the 
intensity of the octave vibration in an open 
pipe gradually increases. That of the funda¬ 
mental increases at first, but then gradually 
decreases till it suddenly disappears, leaving 
the octave vibration alone. Just before that 
happens beats are heard in the octave. These 
beats arc the final stage in the battle between 
the fundamental and the octave vibrations for 
mastery of the eddy stream. 

Everyone who has blown a tin whistle will 
remember that when it is overblown to sound 
in the octave register the pitch rises slightly. 
Much the same happens with an organ pipe. 
It follow’s that when the air-column in the pipe 
is vibrating in its octave mode the distance 
between the two extreme antinodcs, one at the 
open end and one near the mouth, must be 
slightly less than the distance between the 
corresponding antinodes when the air-column 
is vibrating in its fundamental mode. It is 
impossible, therefore, for both these distances to 
be the same as the length of the pipe from the 
mouth to the open end. In fact neither is the 
same. Both arc a little longer than the pipe. 

I his observation is of the first importance in 
the explanation of the vibration of a fluepipe 
of the organ. It is discussed in the following 
two sections. 

Correction for Open End.—C onsider an 
open pipe vibrating in its fundamental mode. 

Its complete vibration will be represented by 
the three versions of Fig. 12 that arc summar¬ 
ized diagrammatically in Fig. 13, and by other 
versions like them for higher harmonics. All 
these vibrations would combine in accordance 
with the principle of superposition. The 
harmonic analyser applied to a phonodeik 
trace would separate them again as in Fig. 9. 
The second (octave) and third (twelfth) har¬ 
monics will correspond to aliquot parts of the 
stationary wave A‘A*. We had assumed that 
A'A* w’ould be equal to the length of the pipe. 
Now that we have learnt that A 1 A* is longer 
than the pipe a small correction must be made 
in that assumption. The antinodc at the open 
end of the pipe lies slightly beyond the top 
edge of the pipe. The extent to which it docs 
so depends on two things, (i) the diameter of 
the pipe and (ii) the wave-length of the 
vibration that has the mastery of the eddy 
stream at the mouth. The addition to be 
made, at the open end of the pipe, to reach the 
true position of the antinodc shown as A* in 
(i) of Fig. 13 is called the “correction for open 
end ", and experiments made in the 19th 
century by Blaikley and others showed that 
when the pipe is vibrating in its fundamental 
mode this correction is nearly one-third the 
diameter of the pipe. 

A larger 44 correction ”, to be added to the 
length of the pipe, is needed at the mouth of 
the pipe to allow for w’hat Rayleigh described 
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as deficient openness. The total correction 
r ° r an open organ pipe made up of the 
“ corrections ” at both ends was deterinincd 
by Cavaill^-Coll, the famous French organ 
builder, and is quoted by Rayleigh as being of 
the order of t-6 times the diameter of the pipe. 
This is the amount to be added to the length 
of the pipe from the mouth to the top edge, to 
give the true measure of A'A*, the length of the 
stationary wave of its fundamental vibration. 
The mathematics of the correction for open 
end is difficult, and the formulae for it are 
obtained by experiment. 

• flic total ‘•correction" for a stopped pipe 
is not the same as for an open pipe. When an 
open pipe is closed at one end its note dors not 
tail quite an octave, for the only “correction” 
ilien needed is at the mouth; and though the 
lowering of the pitch of the pi|x- would tend to 
increase this correction, and so to extend the 
stationary wave at its mouth end, this increase 
would not normally suffice to make good the 
loss of the short length of stationary wave that 
now disappears from what has become a closed 
end. Consequently the pile h of the pipe would 
not fall by quite an octave, as organ builders 
know. 1 

Overblown *' Harmonics ”.—To under¬ 
stand what happens when an open pipe i* 
overblown let us turn back to Fig. 13. which 
represented three of the simultaneous vibra¬ 
tions (harmonics) produced in an open pipe 
vibrating in its fundamental mode. Imagine 
that (i) of Fig. 13 is removed by overblowing 
the pipe. So long as the eddy stream was 
«ontrolled by the fundamental vibration of tin- 
pipe (shown in «i>), it compelled the sectional 

vibrations ol A'A* shown in ii and iii 1-. 
be true harmonics of the fundamental \i.t. the 
vibration of A'A* as a whole). But when the 
fundamental vibration is, so to speak, blown 
away, the rate of production of eddies is more 
than doubled, because the frequency is rather 
more than doubled. In other words, through 
overblowing, A'A' becomes slightly shorter 
ihan A'A 1 , though they had to be the same 
length so long as the fundamental was in 
control of the eddy stream. This is an illustia- 
tion of the fact already noted that the cor¬ 
rection for open end depends on the wave¬ 
length of the vibration that has the mastery of the 
eddy stream. Similarly, when the pipe is over¬ 
blown again, A'A* ceases to Ik- the same length 
as A'.V, just as with the first overblowing it 
ceased, like A'A 1 , to be the same length as 
A'.V. 

We must therefore distinguish between the 
harmonics produced when the fundamental 
vibration is in control and the series of station¬ 
ary waves produced as the pipe is increasingly 
overblown. The first arc true harmonics: 

■ Use i* made of lliit in diseuuine *>mr of Kilo's 
work in the article Piicii. 


•he second form a slightly inharmonic series, 
being slightly sharper than the corresponding 
harmonics of the fundamental. J he " in- 
harmonicity *’ of the overblown stationary 
waves is must marked with the one produced 
the first time the pipe is overblown. 

The same sort of thing happens with a 
Mopped pipe. .Vs indicated in fig. i.j the 
sectional vibrations of a stopped pipe vibrating 
in its fundamental mode consist of (lie odd 
harmonics only. So, when the first harmonic 
i> blown away, the stationary wave that 
assumes control of the eddy stream is that of 
a slightly sharpened twelfth. 

1‘hcsc facts al»out overblown organ pipes, 
whether open or slopped, were established 
experimentally, long ago, by Rudolph 
Koenig. 1 lie made measurements of the 
positions of the a in inodes in both open and 
stopped pipes When overblown, and lie thus 
provided an explanation of the continual slight 
rise in the pitch of an organ pipe as it is in. 
crcasingly overblown, an explanation that 
becomes «learer when read in the light of what 
we know to-day about the eddy stream in an 
organ pi|»e, and about the organ pipe as a 
coupled system. 

Koenig's experiments with overblown pipes 
arc important. They set out the facts of the 
|x»*sibility that Robartcs could not foresee 
when he concluded, without qualification, that 
the distances ol the " trumpet notes” obtained 
in succession by overblowing the trumpet 
decreased in the projsoriion " J J > J « m 
infinitum ". They do not appear to have been 
known to Hornbostcl when he discovered by 
experiment, as he thought, that a panpipe 
would overblow with a flattened twelfth. Since 
a panpi|>c may In- likened to a slopped pipe, 
which overblows with a sharpened twelfth, 
knowledge of Koenig's work should have made 
him suspicious of his own results and have led 
him to arrange for further research such as l)r. 
Manfred Uukof/cr subsequently carried out. 1 

Diapason Tone and Si kino Tonl in 
Organ Pipes.— When an o|m*ii organ pipe is 
vibrating in its fundamental mode the corre¬ 
sponding eddy stream is in control, and the 
sectional vibrations that occur wnuUantouilj 
are always true harmonics, not the slightly 
sharpened notes of the overblown " har¬ 
monics ”. In that sense they arc to some 
extent forced vibrations; and since the wider 
the pipe the greater the correction for open 
end, there is a greater degree of forcing into 
a true harmonic scries in the wider pipe. 
Scientific text-books find in that forcing the 
reason why in a wide organ pipe — like the 
diapason with its solid tone — the upper har- 

.. i ■' sunmiars of hit work on over Mown 

• harmonics ". nilh a digram and comment*, will be 
found on p. 160 of A. T. Jones’s * bound 1 Bibl.l. 

* Sft iioKNKO' 111. 
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monies are less in evidence than they are in a 
narrow pipe with its more stringy tone, as the 
harmonic analyser makes clear. 

Reed Stops. —The vibration of the air- 
column in a reed stop of the organ is a com¬ 
plicated affair. The design of reed stops is a 
triumph of the organ builder's craftsmanship, 
and he has always kept ahead of the physicist’s 
power to foretell what he should do. The 
vibrating tongue and vibrating air-column in 
what the organ builder calls a reed form a 
coupled system, and there is mutual constraint 
between the two partners. The air-column in 
the “resonator” vibrates in a stationary wave, 
with a node near the metal tongue and an anti- 
node near the open end. The “ resonator ” 
tends to behave as if the tongue end were 
a closed end. But that is by no means the 
whole story. The “ resonator ” frequently 
has a conical shape; and while a cylindrical 
" resonator " vibrates as a stopped pipe and 
lacks the even harmonics, a conical “ reson¬ 
ator " has the full complement of harmonics. 
Moreover, reeds arc not infrequently supplied 
with extra wind pressure which may make 
them behave after the fashion of overblown 
pipes. To draw inferences al»out the length of 
the "resonator" from the position of the node 
would be impossible. Thus a typical reed- 
stop would be an 8-ft. trumpet, which would 
be 8 ft. long if of average scale, while the 
" resonators ” of what the organ builder calls 
a harmonic reed may be twice or even three 
times as long as the corresponding pipe of an 
8-ft. flue stop for part of its compass. So it 
will suffice lor our purpose to note that a 
condensation enters the “ resonator " when 
the node is at a stage of maximum condensa¬ 
tion, which prevents the metal tongue from 
closing the entrance to the " resonator ”. 
When the node is at a stage of maximum rare¬ 
faction the air under pressure in the chamber 
at the foot of the " resonator " closes the 
entrance to the " resonator " by pressing the 
tongue against it and holding it there. 

Orchestral Wind Instruments. — The 
physical principles of the orchestral wind 
instruments may be inferred, broadly speaking, 
from the behaviour of the various organ pipes. 
In principle, the flute is like an open organ 
pipe. The length of its stationary wave is 
reduced by opening fingerholes in succession, 
as is well known. The different sizes of finger- 
holes may be related to what we have learnt of 
the correction for open end at the mouth. As 
noted alx>vc, Rayleigh described the amount 
of that correction as due to deficient openness. 
This suggests the reason why a fingerhole may 
be bored nearer to the embouchure if it is 
reduced in size. In the older makes of flute 
this was found useful, as it was thereby made 
possible to bring the fingerholes into positions 
convenient for the fingers. 


Reed instruments like the oboe and bassoon 
have conical bores. They therefore have the 
full complement of harmonics and overblow, 
like the flute, at the octave. For a large part 
of its length the clarinet has a cylindrical bore 
and that is why the even harmonics arc lacking 
in the lower part of the series and why it over¬ 
blows at the twelfth. But Dayton C. Miller’s 
analysis of clarinet tones showed that the tenth 
harmonic has considerable intensity. 

Miller was greatly interested in orchestral 
wind instruments, being himself a skilled flute 
player. In his ‘ Anecdotal History of the 
Science of Sound ’ he wrote : 

The flute is the simplest of wind instruments, yet one 
cannot even approximately calculate the length of a 
flute tube which will sound a given note. . . . The 
difficulties in connection with other instruments are 
much greater, and no theoretical solution is ever 
attempted. 

He appended a figure, reproduced below as 
Fig. 15 by permission of the Macmillan 
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Company of New York, who published the 

book. 



This figure represents half a given wave¬ 
length, A, in air and the corresponding lengths 
of the body tubes of wind instruments that 
produce a progressive sound-wave with the 
given wave-length, A, i.e. more than twice the 
length of the body tubes of the first three. I he 
effects of correction for open end (flute), of 
conical tube and flare (oboe and saxophone), 
and of a cylindrical tube (which makes a wind 
instrument like the clarinet behave like a 
stopped pipe), arc evident. A clarinet body 
to give a note of the same pitch as the other 
instruments would extend only to the cross¬ 
mark halfway along the pipe shown. The rest 
of the actual body is indicated in dotted out¬ 
line, and the whole length produces a note an 
octave lower than those of the other instru¬ 
ments represented. 

Resonators. —The use of the term “ reson¬ 
ator ” is not limited, in practice, to one con¬ 
sistent meaning. Simple resonators are formed 
by enclosing a volume of air in some container 
that has a mouth open to the surrounding air. 
When the enclosed volume of air in such a 
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resonator vibrates, it contracts and expands 
as a whole, and the only significant motion is 
in the neighbourhood of the mouth. As such 
a resonator has no sectional vibrations, it has 
no harmonics (save the prime), and it responds 
fully to only one particular frequency. This 
frequency depends on its volume and the size 
of its mouth. 1 Of two resonators of the same 
volume the one with the smaller mouth re¬ 
sponds to a deeper note than the other. 

The organ builder uses the term “ rc'on- 
ator in a different sense in describing an organ 
reed. The term then implies nothing more 
than that the “ resonator " is a partner in the 
coupled system that it forms with the vibrating 
tongue, though it is dilTicult to see what other 
word he could conveniently use. Its air- 
column vibrates as a stationary wave, the 
result of what, as a rule, is a partially forced 
vibration, while it is usually not lacking in 
harmonics. But " resonator ", in this sense, 
is an established term for the organ builder, 
and it was shown in earlier paragraphs in 
inverted commas to indicate this. 

A resonator such as Koenig used with a 
tuning-fork may be described as a simple 
resonator that is purposely mistimed. For the 
air it contains vibrates as a whole, without 
harmonics, while the frequency is due as a rule 
to a partiallv forced vibration, not to pure 
resonance. The reason for the mistiming is 
explained elsewhere. 4 Earlier in this article 
it was stated that, when a resonator was not 
tuned to the fork the note of the coupled 
system of fork anil resonator was that of the 
fork. The reference in footnote 4 below show's 
that, to be exact for a tuning-fork in its reson¬ 
ance box, this statement requires a slight 
qualification. The alteration of the forks pitch 
can be detected only by a very acute ear ; but 
that there is alteration of frequency can be 
shown by accurate physical measurements. 

Vibrating Strings.— It will Ik- recalled that 
the history of the science of Sound began with 
vibrating strings, and they present mathe¬ 
matical and physical problems that received 
attention from Galileo, Mersenne, Newton, 
Brook Taytor, Euler, Bernoulli and others, 
besides Wallis and Young, and among moderns 
Donkin and Lord Rayleigh. As we have seen, 
Wallis demonstrated the existence of points of 
no motion (nixies) in the consonant ** trem¬ 
bling ” of a string in the modes proper to its 
several harmonics. Here we note a distinction 
between a vibrating air-column and a vibrating 
string. The ends of the vibrating string arc 
nodes, where there is no motion. The ends of 
a vibrating air-column arc antinodes, where 
the motion is at a maximum. Vibrating 
strings and vibrating air-columns, however, 
have one feature in common : the vibrations 
of both take the form of a stationary- wave. 

• e„ Ocarina. * Sr' TcxiNG-r «av. 


This follows, indeed, from the fact that both 
systems of vibration produce nodes, for the 
existence of nodes is the hallmark of a station¬ 
ary wave. From the study of stationary waves 
in air we have learnt that a stationary wave is 
produced when two identical wave systems 
travel at the same speed in opposite directions 
and meet. Their combination by the prin¬ 
ciple of superposition always results in a 
stationary wave with nodes, as it did when 
Fig. ti was so obtained from Fig. to. In a 
paper contributed by Thomas Young to the 
Phil. Trans, in 1800 this was proved to be true 
of a string. Here, then, we have a means of 
discovering how a string vibrates. 

We will begin with a string that is plucked 
and then allowed to vibrate freely. In Fig. 10 
a wave system consisting of alternate crests and 
troughs in a pendular vibration in air, travel¬ 
ling from left to right, met an identical wave 
system travelling from right to left at the same 
speed. 'Hie result in Fig. 11 was a pendular 
vibration with nodes. To simulate the vibra¬ 
tions of a plucked string we must begin with a 
deformation like that of a plucked string. 
Such a deformation is shown by the two con¬ 
tinuous lines in the middle of Fig. 16. These 



Fig. 16 


meet at an apex which represents the point 
plucked. This deformation we shall treat as 
a crest; and troughs of similar shape, but 
inverted, arc drawn as broken lines on either 
side of it. 

We must now suppose that we have two 
identical deformations of an endless string, 
like Fig. 16, but each with an endless system of 
troughs and crests on either side of it. Let 
them first coincide along their whole length ; 
then let them both move rapidly at the same 
sj>eed but in opposite directions as shown by 
the arrows, one for each deformation. The 
point marked a in one deformation will move 
to the position while the point marked b in 
the other deformation moves to the position 
n*. The two rapidly moving deformations 
cannot both occur independently in the end¬ 
less string, for a point in the string cannot be 
in two places at once. The resulting total 
deformation of the string is obtained by apply¬ 
ing the principle of superposition to the two 
component deformations. This resulting de¬ 
formation, doubled in size for clearness, will 
be drawn at the end of equal intervals of time 
r, such that in the time 6r the points a and b 
will have completed their moves to the posi¬ 
tions n* and n*. respectively. The result will 
lx- as shown in Fig. 17, in which only so much 
of the resulting deformations are drawn as lie 
between n 1 and /1*. The component deforma- 
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tions being built up of straight lines, the result¬ 
ing deformations arc very unlike the pendular 
vibration obtained in Fig. it for a stationary 
wave in air. 

If the eye is now run up the figure again, the 
successive shapes seen to be taken by the 
string will be those reached at the end of times 
7 r, 8 t, 9r, tor, 11 r and 12r, respectively, thus 
completing one cycle of motion. As we should 
expect, the ends of the actual string become 
nodes in the positions n 1 and n*. All these 
shapes arc, as it were, instantaneous snapshots 
of the rapidly moving string. If it were sound¬ 
ing tuning-A the whole cycle of motion would 
repeat 440 times a second, and the time 



Fig. 17 


interval, r, between each successive deforma¬ 
tion shown in Fig. 17 would be less than one 
five-thousandth part of a second. 

Observe that the apex of the deformation 
shown to begin with, in the line marked o, 
appears to divide into two halves, each of 
which runs down a section of the string till it 
comes to a node. Observe, also, that every 
point of the string remains motionless until it 
is reached by a half-apex in this way. After 
this has happened, the pieces of string over 
which a half-apex has travelled collapse into 
a straight line, which grows longer and longer. 
The shape shown at 2r and, inverted and 
reversed, at 4r is a transitional one. Thus at 
2r the right-hand end is swinging instantane¬ 
ously from the direction shown in t r to that 
shown in 3T. This method of demonstrating 


the complex vibration of a string is due to 
Thomas Young, and was used by him in his 
paper of 1800 mentioned above. It assumes an 
ideal string, for, to allow a sharp bend to travel 
along it, it has to be supposed to be infinitely 
flexible. 

The really interesting thing to consider is 
what happens to the pins at each node, which 
arc pressed down on to the soundboard by the 
vibrating string. Evidently the rapid and 
sudden changes of direction of the string at 
each pin that are shown in Fig. 17 will have 
a complicated effect on the soundboard ; and 
in turn the soundboard will communicate a 
complicated vibration to the air. 

Next, consider a string that is struck by a 
hammer and left to vibrate freely. The 
hammer that strikes a pianoforte string is 
somewhat elastic and has a rounded form. 
Consequently it produces a somewhat rounded 
deformation in the string, and the hammer 
will not rebound instantaneously. This allows 
the deformation to begin travelling along the 
siring before the striking of the string is com¬ 
pleted. The acoustical result may be inferred 
from the difference in the sounds of the harpsi¬ 
chord and the pianoforte. 

With both harpsichord and pianoforte we 
hardly hear the vibrations of the strings them¬ 
selves. The air slips round the strings as they 
vibrate. Practically all the sound we hear is 
caused by the vibrations that the soundboard 
sets up in the air. The perfecting of the sound¬ 
board of keyboard instruments is partly a 
mechanical problem, because the frame has to 
be designed to carry the tension of all the 
strings ; but in its nicer points it is an acoustical 
one which has to be solved empirically. 

For the purpose of elementary study the 
strings of keyboard instruments have been 
supposed to be infinitely flexible ( i.e . ideal¬ 
ized). But no string, especially one under 
considerable tension, is totally devoid of stifi- 
ness. and the unavoidable stiffness makes the 
sectional vibrations of a freely vibrating string 
slightly inharmonic, as Rayleigh showed, 
mathematically, that they must be. This in- 
harmonicity is not commonly realized, but its 
practical significance is explained elsewhere. 1 

The third tvpc of vibrating string is that of 
a violin, which is bowed. The vibration is 
initiated by the bow, and maintained by it: 
but in maintaining the vibration the bow 
continually interferes with the natural free 
vibration of a string. Hence the harmonics. 
But it is precisely in this control of the string s 
vibrations that the artistry of the violin player 
expresses itself. The mere mechanics of its 
action were studied by Helmholtz, and his 
conclusions have been amplified by more 
recent researches of Raman and others. No 
summary of the results can be attempted 
* Stt Tuning (Pianoforte). 
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here. They can only be stated in general 
terms. The bow, made tacky with resin, 
seizes the string and draws it to one side. As 
this increases the string’s tension it soon escapes 
from the bow’s hold. The string then flies 
back and is then seized again by the bow. 
The whole cycle of motion repeats with 
the frequency of the natural vibration of the 
string, and is periodic, and its periodicity 
governs the sectional vibrations of the string. 

l’lte vibration of the string as a whole is 
characteristic. Helmholtz found by experi¬ 
ment, confirming his result mathematically, 
that the deformation of the string between its 
two ends (nodes) takes the form of two straight 
lines, but their behaviour is not like that of 
Fig. 17. Their apex runs to and fro between 
the nodes with uniform speed travelling round 
the outline of the fuzzy shape we associate 
with a vibrating siring. Here, again, the 
minute fluctuations in the direction of the 
portion of the string that leaves the bridge arc 
what matter, for they are continually affecting 
the pressure of the bridge on the belly of the 
instrument. Obviously the whole thing it 
complicated to a degree, and the vibrations 
imposed on the body of the instrument by the 
bridge arc far removed from pendular vibra¬ 
tions. Hut the complex result, which the l>ody 
of the instrument transmits to the air, by the 
vibrations of the belly and the back, and by 
the air enclosed in the body but in contact 
with the external air through the / hole*, is 
periodic! as phonodeik traces show it to l>c; 
and it can therefore be analysed by Fourier’s 
theorem into a series of harmonics. 

* This brings us back to where this article 
began. Fig. 1 may l»e considered to represent 
the first live of these harmonics with greatly 
exaggerated displacements. At any particular 
moment each of the harmonics of a Ixtwcd 
string would be in a diirerent phase of vibra¬ 
tion, as the harmonic analysis would show. 
Each individual harmonic could be excited by 
itself as a resonance effect by touching the 
bridge in turn with each of a series of vibrating 
tuning-forks having frequencies corresponding 
to those of the harmonics. The vibrations as 
shown in Fig. 1 would then be pendular 
vibrations and would sound pure tones, like 
the tone of a vibrating tuning-fork pressed 
down on the table. The two curves in each 
line of Fig. t would then represent the outline 
of the string at the limits of its vibration. These 
outlines would be sine curves. But in Wallis's 
experiment the external stimulus, being pro¬ 
duced by a bowed string, would be a complex 
periodic vibration. Each vibrating segment, 
shown in Fig. t, would then contain, as 
resonance effects, its own series of harmonies, 
described in discussing Robartes’s use of the 
trumpet marine. That is why the two curves 
in each line of Fig. 1 were then descril>ed as 


representing the outlines of the fuzzy shape 
seen, not the limits of vibration. 

The more one reflects on the details of 
coupled systems in musical instruments the 
more evident becomes the practical value of the 
scientific advance* of the present century that 
have made possible the experimental study 
of the pressure variations in the air itself 
when disturbed by the note of a musical 
instrument. For it is in this variation of 
pressure against the car-drum that the ear 
finds means of discovering whether it is listen¬ 
ing to a flute, a keyboard instrument, a violin, 
or an orchestra ; for all the vibrations excited 
by the different instruments of an orchestra 
combine (by the principle of superposition) 
into one highly complicated compression wave 
as they enter our ears. 

CoNcr.Rr Hails and Music Giiamiii.rs.— 
The •• acoustics ” of concert halls and music 
chambers present problems to the solution of 
which the science of sound has made notable 
contributions during the first half of the aoth 
century-. In the 18th and 19th centuries some 
concert halls were built that were conspicu¬ 
ously successful, acoustically, for audience and 
performers alike. A substantial body of em¬ 
pirical knowledge of a traditional character 
must have been available among knowledge¬ 
able architects and builders. But there were 
also conspicuous examples of failure to observe 
the most elementary scientific principles, as 
with the Royal Albert Hall in Ix»ndon. 

I o-day a systematic ImkIv of knowledge is 
available for the guidance of architect*: and. 
whenever advisable, provided the assistance 
of the acoustics laboratorv is sought at the 
outset, it is po**ible to subject model sections 
of proposed buildings to adequate experi¬ 
mental test. Undesirable echoes arc therefore 
inexcusable in a modern building. It is 
most important that this should be realized by 
musicians, who arc often prejudiced against 
the help that science can give because quack 
remedies for faults- acoustics were sometimes 
attempted in the 19th century and avoidable 
failures have occurred in the 20th. 

No presentation of so complex a technical 
subject can be attempted in an article such as 
this. In the Bibliography and that given under 
the heading Acoustics of Buildings arc the 
names of !>ooks to which interested readers may¬ 
be referred for an indication of what can be 
achieved. The pioneering work in this field 
was that of Professor Wallace Sabine, of 
Harvard University; and a brief but in¬ 
formative summary of his achievement is given 
in Professor A. T. Jones's ‘ Sound ’. Sabine 
was the first to put on a practical basis the 
control of reverberation in a concert hall. 'I'oo 
much reverberation causes confusion to the 
listener. Too little causes an oppressive feeling 
of deadness for the performer. 
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Reverberation is due to a multitude of 
diffused echoes in the hall. The period of 
reverberation is estimated by the time it takes 
for diffused vibrations of a standard intensity 
to die away completely. Sabine took as a 
standard a source of sound that produced 
vibrations in the hall with an intensity one 
million times that at the threshold of audi¬ 
bility, i.e. equal to Co decibels above the zero 
intensity. It is found that a reverberation 
period of some 2 seconds is, in general, suitable 
for orchestral performance in a concert hall 
with the audience present. But a sound-wave 
travels about 1100 ft. a second, so in 2 
seconds it travels nearly half a mile, and will 
obviously undergo many reflections. 

A sound-wave consists of a succession of 
condensations and rarefactions. When a 
minute compression of a light substance like 
air reaches a solid heavy wall with a hard 
smooth surface, it makes little impression on 
the wall. Practically all it can do is to bounce 
off the wall like a tennis ball, and this happens 
whether the compression reaches the wall 
head on or obliquely. That is why a surface 
of hard painted plaster on a solidly built wall 
is such a remarkably good reflector of sound. 

Not all walls have hard smooth surfaces such 
as have just been described. Some have more 
or less porous surfaces. The slightly com¬ 
pressed air in a condensation can penetrate a 
porous surface. A rarefaction can suck it out 
again. Some of the energy of the vibration is 
then converted into heat by forces of a fric¬ 
tional nature, and as sound-energy it dis¬ 
appears. We say that the sound has to that 
extent been absorbed. Different substances 
— stone, wood, brick, porous plaster, carpets, 
curtains, the clothes of the audience —are 
absorbent in differing degrees. Moreover, 
they do not as a rule treat rapid vibrations and 
slow ones alike. Some will therefore absorb 
the higher harmonics much more than the 
lower ones. By studying the absorptive 
qualities of different materials in the acoustics 
laboratory the scientist compiles data which 
the architect can use in specifying the nature 
and the amount of the different materials to 
be used for the interior of a concert hall, in 
order to control the reverberation. 

If a wall or partition is light and flexible, a 
sound-wave on one side of it can be readily 
heard on the other side. This at first suggests 
analogy with the passing of light through a 
transparent substance. In fact what happens 
is quite different. A light and not too rigid 
partition can itself be set in vibration by 
sound-waves that reach it. A condensation 
and a rarefaction following it that merely 
travel over the surface of such a partition will 
between them first push it in and then suck it 
out again. The vibration of the partition 
will obviously throw off similar vibrations, in 


all directions, from the other side. The thin 
wall will then appear to be transparent to 
sound. But analogy with light is nearly 
always misleading. In fact it is only because 
the partition is flexible that it transmits the 
vibration so well. To understand acoustical 
effects in concert halls it is essential to re¬ 
member, what has been emphasized throughout 
this article, that a sound-wave in air is a com¬ 
pression wave, and that the vibrations it 
produces are to-and-fro motions, not up-and- 
down motions like those of waves in the sea. 

ll. s. L. 
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SOUNDBOARD (Fr. table d'/iarmonie; 
Ger. Rezonanzboden; Ital. tavola atmonica ). 
The broad flat of wood (deal or spruce fir, 
Abiet txcelsa — in America Abies alba) extended 
under the strings of a stringed keyboard instru¬ 
ment, and connected with them by a bridge 
of hard wood over which they arc stretched, 
is called the soundboard or sounding-board, 
but corresponds technically to the belly of 
bowed and plucked string instruments. 

The strings when set in vibration, owing to 
their small surface in contact with the air, 
would be scarcely audible, were it not for the 
soundboard, an auxiliary vibrating body of 
large surface to reinforce them. Thus the 
tone of a pianoforte essentially depends upon 
the movement and variable pressure of the 
strings at the point of contact with the bridge, 
by which their vibrations are conveyed to the 
belly to be intensified by the vibrations of the 
fibres of this elastic support. There is no 
sonorous body for which we may calculate 
movement under varied conditions, and then 
verify the calculation by trial, to compare with 
a stretched string. The problem is far more 
complicated in a resonant surface, such as 
the soundboard, and appears to have offered 
less attraction to research. We arc mainly 
indebted to Chladni for what we know of the 
forms of vibration of resounding substances. 
His determination of the nodal lines by means 
of fine sand placed upon vibrating surfaces 
was of great importance to theory, and was 
the foundation upon which the law of the 
practice of ribbing the soundboard diagonally 
to the direction of the grain with slender bars 
of pine was finally established by SchafhaeutJ, 
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who proved that this contrivance creates 
nodal lines of rest and prevents the transversal 
vibration of the belly as a whole which would 
be inimical to the production of tone. But up 
to this time, in the construction of sound¬ 
boards, experiment alone effected what was 
achieved. The difference in the value of a 
soundboard depends very much on variations 
in the proportions, direction of the grain and 
barring, chosen by different makers to rein¬ 
force the initial strain of the vibrating wires 
coercing the response of the wood. The 
proper vibration of a soundboard counts but 
little in the analysis of tone; it is responsive, 
not creative. a. j. ii. 

S/t alto I'unoforir. 

SOUNDHOLE. The hole or holes cut in 
the soundboard of those instruments which 
employ the free resonance of an enclosed air¬ 
space, or resonator, to amplify the tone of 
plucked, bowed or struck strings. “ Rose " 
and " knot " are other names for the soundhole 
of an ornamental kind. 

The primitive source of necked stringed 
instruments is the monochord or musical bow, 
to which a box-resonator has been attached. 
The resonator was not in the hr>t instance 
directly excited by the vibration of the string, 
but in all cultures where the drum type, having 
a skin head stretched over a hollow body, is 
indigenous, the use of a violin-type pressure- 
bridge is a logical step in evolution ; for the 
simplest way to attach such a resonator was to 
thrust the central spar through two holes in 
the sides of the body and some support was 
then necessary on the mernbraphonic "head” 
or belly in order that the string might clear its 
edges and remain free to vibrate. Such in¬ 
struments, having a long central >par and a 
small drum-type resonator with a string or 
strings acting directly on the skin through a 
pressure-bridge, arc found in all countries 
which arc rich in suitable natural materials 
such as tough, librous fruit rinds or large 
hollow plant steins, out of which drums may¬ 
be made. 

Where such resonators have to be arti¬ 
ficially made, they are later in appearing, 
since the skill required in their construction is 
much greater. Again it is logical that once 
the art of working wood to the thinness needed 
to build hollow bodies had l>ecn acquired, a 
wooden “ head ” should eventually replace 
the stretched skin of the primitive type, 
especially as the made resonator would be 
structurally weaker and so less able to with¬ 
stand the tension of a skin. 

The stringed instruments of Europe are 
exclusively of this type. An important tend¬ 
ency in such instruments is the elimination or 
suppression of the central spar, the made body 
itself becoming narrowed and elongated at 
the upper end into a ** neck ” by which it is 


handled and fingered. Where the central 
spar is lacking, the instrument can sustain 
neither a long tense string nor the pressure of 
a violin-type bridge on the thin Hat wooden 
belly. The one-piece construction therefore 
led to a number of modifications. The ab¬ 
sence of a long slender neck denied any 
great compass of fingered notes, therefore the 
number of strings tended to increase in order 
to restore this compass. The lower anchorage 
of the strings and the pressure-bridge were 
replaced by a /cniio/i-bridge glued directly to 
the belly, and the plane of the strings w-as 
lowered to reduce the buckling stress. Finally 
the separation of a bowed type from a plucked 
type followed from the development respect¬ 
ively of pressure-bridge-spar instruments and 
tension-bridge-sparlrss instruments, with their 
opposite implications of 

(«*) strings rising proud of the front plane of 
the instrument, easily attacked by bow¬ 
ing, and 

(b) strings closely laid to that plane, not 
accessible to a bow but ideally situated 
for plucking. 

It is in the all-wooden-bodied instruments of 
Europe that the soundhole makes a regular and 
systematic appearance, and in all cases the 
shape, position and size of the soundhole or 
holes appear to be somewhat loosely related to 
the mechanics, acoustics and function of the 
instrument concerned. 

Extra-European Sources of tiie Sound- 
hole. — Stringed instruments with membra- 
phonic resonators rarely have any piercings in 
the head, for the very good reason that the 
tension of a stretched skin is impaired by any¬ 
thing of this nature. Where they occur it is 
only as small round punctures, probably in¬ 
tended to equalize air pressure inside and out¬ 
side the l>ody, if not merely for ornamental 
purposes. 

Of the ** made ” instruments of the Orient 
only the Hugaku Rina of Japan exhibits regular 
soundholes, but these are small and vestigial 
only, being reduced to mere symbols in the 
later Sahuma Riua. 

There is, however, one instrument that is 
of interest, owing to its apparent affinity with 
the Arabic Rabab, which itself has a far closer 
connection with Europe. This is the Indian 
Saiinda, a unique instance of a stringed instru¬ 
ment with an “ amplifying ” body. At the 
lower end the soundboard is a small spade¬ 
shaped diaphragm of skin, and behind this the 
body curves upwards and over to expand into 
a fantastically shaped “ bell ", open to the 
front betw-cen the neck and the soundboard. 
This ** exponential ” form has a modern 
European equivalent in the Stroh violin 
(named after its maker) of the early days of 
gramophone recording, but its marked simi- 
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larity to the Rdbab is even more interesting. 
In the Rdbab the diaphragm is larger, and 
there is not the same fanciful horn-formation 
over it; but the back is convex and the whole 
upper portion of the body, forming the neck, 
is hollow and faced with a metal plate per¬ 
forated with an ornamental fret similar to 
the “ rose ” of some European instruments. 
This division of the table of the instrument into 
two parts, an active, vibrating membrane and 
what is in effect a partially closed-in aperture, 
together with the reflector formation of the 
body, suggests an attempt at amplification very 
similar to that of the Sarinda, and is of interest 
in view of the early influence of the Near East 
on European instruments. 

The Soundhole in Europe.— Representa¬ 
tions dating from as early as the nth century 
show the presence of soundholcs in European 
instruments at that time. The earliest ex¬ 
amples arc obviously empirical and casual in 
shape and position, but have the appearance 
of having been put there to increase sonority 
by opening up the interior of the body. On 
plucked instruments, however, and especially 
those using a plectrum, a large circular hole 
in the belly at the plucking-position became 
general and suggests that among the earliest 
functions of the soundhole was that of affording 
a clearance to prevent damage to the belly 
from the quill-plectrum when used on closely- 
laid strings. The mandoline of to-day affords 
an example of this primitive function. 

In lutt lypts, which were occasionally played 
with a plectrum, the earliest plucking-position 
appears to have been over the soundhole. 
The convex body acts as a reflector to the 
plane vibrations of the air-space generated in 
the belly, and condenses the reflected waves 
again towards the centre line of the belly in the 
region of the soundhole. The tension-bridge 
is placed low down — a structural necessity 
to prevent distortion of the belly — and the 
narrow upper portion of the latter, lightened 
and freed by the soundhole, probably com¬ 
pensates this bridge position by assisting the 
even propagation of annular and longitudinal 
vibration in the wood. 

Violin lypts arc all developments of the spar- 
and-pressure bridge bowed instruments. Euro¬ 
pean bowed instruments retain a vestige of the 
central continuation of the neck through the 
body in the bass bar, which is glued to the 
underside of the belly itself. It is, however, 
displaced to one side of the centre to leave 
room for the soundpost, which is, mechanically 
speaking, a strut supporting the belly at the 
point where it is most liable to collapse, namely 
in the region of the foot of the bridge which 
sustains the greater pressure from the tenser 
treble strings. 

Disregarding empirical forms, which, how¬ 
ever, provide plenty of evidence for soundholcs 


disposed on cither side of the centre line, the 
soundholcs on such instruments appear to have 
evolved in imitation of the round central hole 
of the plucked types, by the following stages: 

(a) Two semicircular or D-shaped holes 
divided by a part of the belly behind which the 
bass bar passes. 

(b) The same, placed lower down, to give 
access to the soundpost, for insertion and 
adjustment. In consequence of the width of 
the bridge the straight inner sides of the holes 
arc now given the same curve as the outer 
ones, making them C-shaped in outline. 

(c) A still wider spacing of the holes and a 
reversal of their positions. The development 
of the middle bout or “ waist ” may have en¬ 
croached on outcurvcd holes or aesthetic 
feeling may have suggested that the holes 
should follow the curve of the waist instead of 
opposing it. There may also have been a 
realization that the holes assisted the distri¬ 
bution of annular vibrations and discouraged 
the formation of marked regions of stress and 
resonance. 

(d) A compromise between (b) and (c), 
wherein the upper portion turns inward above 
the bridge, at the narrowest part of the waist, 
while the lower turns out towards the lower 
corners of the instrument. This is the classic 
/-hole of the violin family, though it is not 
exclusive thereto, many early viols, particu¬ 
larly of the larger sizes exhibiting this form. 
The merit of the/-hole appears to be that it 
transverses the grain of the belly to a maximum 
width and thus imparts mechanical flexibility 
in both directions, a factor of importance to 
the violin, where stresses arc comparatively 
high. 

Keyboard Instruments were sometimes 
given soundholcs. The earlier makers of harp¬ 
sichords made a practice of cutting a round 
soundhole in the belly, usually in the area 
bounded by the long side and the belly 
rail. The cases of harpsichords were closed in 
with a wooden bottom, forming with the belly, 
sides and belly rail a completely enclosed 
resonance chamber. There was therefore 
some justification for opening this up, though 
internal resonance probably had less influence 
on the tone owing to the more complex struc¬ 
ture of such instruments. Modern keyboard 
instruments (including harpsichords) arc no 
longer covered in, the undersurface of the 
belly being exposed to the surrounding air. 
The resonance chamber as such, therefore, 
ceases to exist. 

The Functions of the Soundhole. —Much 
of the sound generated by an instrument is 
transmitted direct to the surrounding air by 
its outer surfaces. It is apparent, however, 
that the size and shape of the enclosed air¬ 
space within the body of the instrument makes 
a considerable contribution to the volume and 
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quality of the tone produced. One of the 
functions of the soundholc is to regulate and 
modify this contribution, partly by opening up 
the interior to the surrounding air and partly 
by altering the stresses and elasticity of the 
belly under the tension of the strings. There is 
a connection between the effective area of the 
soundholc and the air-volume of the resonator 
for a given quality of tone which, however, has 
not been thoroughly investigated. It has been 
shown experimentally that a reduction in the 
size of the soundholes in the violin lowers the 
air-resonance note and alters the tone of the 
whole instrument. The actual form taken by 
the hole or holes is dictated by the purpose and 
manner of using the instrument. On plucked 
instruments, where the belly is Hat and the 
bridge wide and set low down on it, the sound- 
hole is on the centre line in the upper part of 
the belly. On bowed instruments, where the 
bridge is higher up near the centre, the belly is 
convex, string tension higher and access to the 
soundpost necessary, two symmetrically op¬ 
posed slit holes on cither side of the bridge 
fulfil the requirements. r. 11. 

SOUNDPOST (Fr. amt ; Ger. Slimmlotk ; 
Ital. anima). A small pillar of pine wood 
which stands vertically within the body of the 
violin and the other instruments of that family. 
Originally it was a mere structural precaution, 
brought about by the introduction of the 
higher pitch and consequent greater pressure 
upon the table of the instrument; but it is in 
reality the centre round which the vibrations 
of the body of the instrument focus and from 
which they proceed. This important tone- 
producing factor is made either of fine-grained 
Swiss pine or spruce wood, and it is placed so 
that the fibres of its wood run at right angles to 
those of the table. Closely fitting against the 
arching of the back and table of the instrument, 
it retains its position under and slightly behind 
the right foot of the bridge, and is kept in 
position solely by the pressure of the strings 
upon the table. Its length depends upon the 
depth between the back and table of the instru¬ 
ment for which it is intended, and its diameter 
is subject to slight alteration, according to the 
modelling. 

If the soundpost is too slight the tone of the 
instrument in which it is placed will be rela¬ 
tively thin, and the opposite effect is produced 
where it is too thick. The correct position to 
be assigned to the soundpost is an important 
matter, as the smallest variation of position 
materially alters the tone. The extreme range 
over which it may be moved is comprised 
within an area of about a quarter of an inch. 
As a general rule, when the vibrations of the 
back of an instrument arc sluggish and require 
to be accelerated before the highest quality of 
tone of which it is capable can be produced, 
the soundpost should be brought nearer the 


bridge; in a contrary condition it should be 
moved farther away; and high-built instru¬ 
ments require the soundpost nearer the bridge 
than do those of flatter model. 

The interesting scries of experiments made 
in connection with the soundpost by Savart, 
and later by Huggins, have proved the follow¬ 
ing axioms: 

(1) That the soundpost conveys the com¬ 
bined vibrations of the table and sides to the 
back of the instrument, controlling the action 
of these parts and bringing them into unison 
and equilibrium with the contained mass of 
air in the body of the instrument. 

(2) That the material of which the sound- 
post is made influences the tone of the instru¬ 
ment, as was evidenced by Huggins’s intro¬ 
duction of lead and of sealing-wax into the 
centre of the post, whereby the volume of tone 
was diminished greatly. A sheet of rubber 
firmly wedged in at the upper and lower end 
of the soundpost, when in position, influenced 
the tone in a still more disastrous manner. 

(3) That the soundpost placed directly 
under the right foot of the bridge diminished 
the intensity of tone, rendering it as meagre in 
quality as it is when the soundpost is dispensed 
with ; placed under the left fool of the bridge, 
on the same side as the bass bar, it produced 
similarly unsatisfactory results. 

The object of the soundpost, therefore, is 
not so much to convey the vibrations of any of 
the sections of the instrument one to another, 
as to render the vibrations regular and con¬ 
sonant, and experiment has proved that these 
results are best obtained by placing the sound- 
post slightly behind the right foot of the bridge. 
This conclusion has been borne out by the fact 
that trial has shown the fallacy and inefficacy 
of all innovations such (to name but a few) as 
Pctizeau's hollow glass soundpost (brought 
before the Academy of Sciences in Paris), 
Haussel's broad, flat, thin soundpost (described 
in A.M.Z., 1881, p. 75) and P. Davidson's 
soundpost with drilled holes, together with 
such patents as David Herring's soundpost 
made elastic, so as to double the amplitude of 
the vibrations (No. 18,028), Siinoutre’s round- 
legged or oval soundpost (No. 11,936) and 
others to be found in the * Abridgements of 
Specifications relating to Music and Musical 
Instruments ’, published by the Commissioners 
of Patents. e. h.-a. 

Bibi.— Higgins, W.. ‘ On the Function of the Sound- 
pou ' (London. 1883). 

SOUPAL, Jan (b. Vyikov, Moravia, 21 
Oct. 1892). 

Czech choral conductor. After attending 
the " Gymnasium ” in his birthplace up to 
1911 he read law at the Charles University in 
Prague, but in 1917 started his career as a 
village schoolmaster. Having received private 
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tuition in music from his youth, he studied 
composition and conducting at the Brno Con¬ 
servatory (1922-24) and from 1925 worked as 
a teacher of music at secondary schools in 
various towns, both Slovak and Moravian, for 
the most part at Ostrava (1931-48). In 1947 
he was entrusted with the professorship for 
choral singing at the Academy of Musical 
Arts of Brno and in 1948 called to the Con¬ 
servatory there. In 1950 he was discharged 
from his post there and resumed his work at 
Ostrava. Wherever he worked, particularly 
at VySkov (1919-31) and Ostrava, he proved 
to be an exceptionally gifted choral conductor 
and organizer, at the same time taking his 
share in other departments of musical life. 
In 1917 he joined the staff of the Moravian 
Teachers’ Choir. In 1934 he became Vach's 
assistant and, after a short time of conducting 
alternately with L. Trason, he was elected sole 
conductor in 1936. c. t. 

SOUPIR (Fr. sigh ”). A French name 
for a crotchet rest. A quaver rest is called un 
demi-soupir ; a semiquaver rest, un quart de 
soupir , and so on. c. 

Sourdtac, Marquis de. St* Academic dc Musiquc. 

SOURDINE (1). See Kit. 

SOURDINE (2). See Mute. 

SOURDINE (3). See Sordun. 

SOURDINE (4). See Organ Stops. 

SOUREK, Otakar (b . Prague, 10 Oct. 

1883). 

Czech writer on music. An engineer by 
profession, he joined the technical department 
of the Prague City Council and there worked 
until his retirement (1939). In music he was 
educated privately, but he soon made his mark 
in various branches of Czech musical life. 
In 1906 he started his activity as a critic and 
writer, contributing a great number of studies 
and articles to the magazines ‘ Smetana 
’ Hudebni revue’, ‘ Listy Hudebni Matice — 
Tempo ’, and to the daily ‘ Venkov ’, whose 
chief reviewer he was from 1918 to 1941. 
Most of his indefatigable energy, however, 
was devoted to Dvorak and his work, and he 
gained an unassailable position as a first-rate 
authority on this master. After some valuable 
preliminary studies his thematic, chronological 
and systematic catalogue of Dvoraks composi¬ 
tions was completed in 1914 and appeared in 
1917. It corrected numerous errors accumu¬ 
lated round this subject. In 1916a large serial 
monograph on Dvorak’s life and work began 
to be published, and this was followed by 
many books on various special subjects re¬ 
lating to Dvor.lk and his music. 1 At the same 
time Sourck did much to further the cause of 
modern Czech music by well-written and 
assiduous studies of Novdk, Suk and Janacck, 

1 Paul Stefan made me of Sourck’* finding* in a 
popular but often unreliable monograph on Dvorak 
written in German (1955 ; Eng. tram, bv Y. \V. Wance. 

’ The Life and Work of A. DvoK*k ', 1941). 


which appeared in various symposia. His 
most recent work is an exhaustive monograph 
on Rudolf Karel, and he has enriched 
Smetana research by valuable contributions. 
Besides, his considerable editorial work for 
the Hudebni Matice should also be men¬ 
tioned, as well as his merits in helping public 
musical bodies such as the Chamber Music 
Society, Dvorak Society, Umflcckd beseda, 
etc. The following is the list of Sourck’s more 
important books: 

* a dilo A. Dvoiika ' (‘ A. D.'* Life and Work ’), 
Vol. I (1916. and ed. 1922), Vol. II (1917. and 
ed. 1928), Vol. Ill (1930), Vol. IV (1933). 

’ Dvoiik’* Werke ' ('Skladby Dvorkkovy ’)( 1917). 

‘ Dvoiakovy symfonie ' (‘ D.’» Symphonic* ') (1922. 3rd 
ed. 1948). 

‘Antonin Dvorak' (a brief account) (1928, 3rd ed. 
1947 ). 

* Dvoiakova filanka ' (‘ D. Reading-Book ') (1929, 3rd 

ed. 1946). 

' Dvniak ve vzpominkkch a dopiicch ' (‘ D. in recollec¬ 
tion* and letter* ') (1939, 8lh ed. 1943). 

‘ Smctanova "Mi vla»t ,,v ('S.'» " My Country "') 
( 1940 ). 

' A. Dvoiik svym pratelum doma ' (‘ A. I). to hi* friends 
at home ') (194O. 

* A. Dvoiik a H. Richter' (1942). 

' Dvoiakovy tkladby komorni' (' D.’* Chamber Music ’) 
(• 943 . and ed. ipi 9 >. 

' Komorni skladby B. Smetany' (' B. S.'* Chamber 
Music ') (|Q 4 S)- 

* Dvoiikovy tkladby orchestrilni * (* D.'» Orchestral 

Music'). Vol. I (1944). Vol. II (1946). 

' Rudolf Karel' ( 1947 ). 

' Z Dvoiikovy cetty ra slivou ' (' From D.'i Way to 
Fame ') (collected rttays and specche*, 1949 ). 

C. t. 

SOURIS, Andrl (b . Marchicnne-au-Pont, 
Belgium, 10 July 1899). 

Belgian conductor, composer and writer on 
music. He entered the Brussels Conservatoire 
at the age of twelve and remained there till 
1918, taking diplomas in harmony, counter¬ 
point, musical history and violin playing. 
Later he had lessons in orchestration with 
Paul Gilson and in conducting with Hermann 
Scherchen. From 1925 to 1946 he held 

teaching-|>osts at the Conservatory of Charleroi 
and at Courvellcs and Marchicnne-au-Pont; 
from 1937 to 1946 he was conductor of the 
Belgian Radio Orchestra. Since 1944 he has 
been director of the Studio Musical du Scmi- 
naire des Arts in Brussels; he is also the 
President of the Belgian section of the I.S.C.M. 

In 1927 he won the Rubens Prize; in 1939 
he was created Chevalier de I'Ordrc dc la 
Couronne. 

Souris has always been associated with 
progressive tendencies in the arts : he was one 
of the earliest adherents of surrealism, and in 
his various official posts, particularly at the 
Scminairc des Arts, he has done a great deal 
to promote the performance and apprecia¬ 
tion of modem music. He also founded the 
progressive musical quarterly ‘ Polyphonic ’, 
which is at present (i 954 ) published in Paris. 

He has conducted numerous concerts, particu¬ 
larly of modern music, in Brussels, Paris, 
London, Warsaw, and also at the I.S.C.M. 
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Festivals in Copenhagen. Amsterdam and 
Palermo. His compositions cover many 
different fields and often employ unusual 
forms or combinations of instruments; his 
earlier works show a certain influence of 
Stravinsky, but in recent years he has adopted 
the twelve-note technique of Schoenberg, and 
a number of the younger Belgian composers 
have followed his example. His influence on 
modem Belgian music has been of great 
importance. 

CATALOGUE OF WORKS 

FILM MUSIC 

* Sur let routei de I’W ’ (1936). 

* Le Monde de Paul Delvaux ’ (1946). 

' De Kenoir a Picasso ' (1930). 

* Masques el vitaRct de James F.ntor * (1951>. 

* Persephone * <1951). 

RADIO FEATURES 

* Le N'e*.' 

' (lodefioid de Bouillon.' 

' La Chanson de Roland.' 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
' Collase ' <192B). 

' Danceriei de la Renaissance * 114)1). 

* llominaitr a Babeuf' ( 1931 '. 

' Symphonies ’ (I 939 ». 

VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 

' Pastorales wallonnes ' (193a). 

' Le Marchand d'iinaRet' (1914). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

* Choral, mart lie el Ralop * (or 1 trumpets & ; troni* 

lionet (iqi)), 

* Rencainet' for wind Jlel (1937). 

VOCAL CHAMBER MUSIC 

' I rois IWmct japonais ' (19161. 

' Claritte Juranville ’ (191R). 

' Je tc connais " (1918). 

* Complines pour enfanls tint sires ' (1941). 

' I.’Autre Voix ' (1948). 

DECLAMATION 

' Averiissement ' (or speakers & penutsion 119161. 

WRITINGS 

Articles and |>oems in * Message* ' and 'Polsphome' 
(Paris), ‘Let Carnets du Semmaire des Arts' 
(Brussels), ‘The Chetlerian' (London). 'Sum- 
men ' (Berlin). 

' Bribes' (poems and notes) (Paris, 1930). 

H. s. (ii 

SOUSA, John Philip ( 6 . Washington. 
D.C., 6 Nov. 1834; d. Reading. Pa., 6 Mar. 

193 *). 

American bandmaster and composer. His 
father was a Portuguese and his mother a 
Bavarian. He learnt the violin in 1864-67 
and at the age of sixteen began to play in 
variety theatres. Later he turned to operetta 
and played under Offenbach during that 
composer’s visit to the U.S.A. in 1876-77. 
He was appointed leader of the U-S. Marine 
Corps band in 1880 and retained that post 
until 1892, when he formed his own band, 
with which he gave his first concert at Plain- 
field, N.J.,on 26 Sept. It became very popular, 
and he visited Europe with it in 1900, 1901, 


1903 and 1905. In 1910-11 it went on a world 

tour. 

Sousa’s fame rested mainly on his marches, 
among the universally popular of which were 
1 The Stars and Stripes for Ever’, ‘The Wash¬ 
ington Post ’ and ‘ Hands Across the Sea ’. 
He also wrote numerous operettas, some of 
which were very successful, one, ' The Char¬ 
latan ’ (1897), being given in London in 1898. 
Others were * El Capitan ’ (1896), and ‘ The 
Bride Elect ' (1898). Apart from nearly too 
marches and about 50 songs Sousa wrote some 
picturesque suites for orchestra, one, ‘ The 
Chariot Race ', based on Wallace’s * Ben 
Hur' and another on Bulwer Lytton's ‘The 
Last Days of Pompeii ’. He compiled in¬ 
struction books for trumpet, violin and drums 
as well as a book of * National, Patriotic and 
Typical Airs of All Countries ’ (1890). 

w. s. s., adds. 

But..— SociA. John 1 'iiuir. ' Marching Along: Recol¬ 
lections o( Men, Women ami Music' (Boston, 
19*8). 

SOUSAPHONE. See Tuba. 

SOUSEDSKA. A Bohemian country 
dance in slow triple time. Familiar examples 
of the artistic use of it arc Nos. 3, 4 and 16 of 
Dvorak's ' Slavonic Dances ' for pianoforte 
duet. 

Sontar. William. Ste Dunlop (4 < bonnet, 7 tongs). 
Scott (F. (».. 5 tone*). 

SOUTER LIEDEKENS (Dutch, psalter 
songlrts). Hymns introduced into the Nether¬ 
lands with Protestantism in the 16th century, 
sung to metrical versions of the Psalms. 

SOUTH AFRICA. History —When, on 
Saturday, 2 Dec. 1497, the Portuguese ex¬ 
plorer, Vasco da Gama, landed at Cape St. 
Blai/e, close to what is now known as Mosscl 
Bay, he was greeted by a performance upon 
reed-flutes, the players being Hottentots, each 
man contributing but a single note to the 
harmonic ensemble. Vasco da Gama returned 
the compliment by causing his trumpeters to 
play dance music. He, however, made no 
attempt to settle in South Africa, and for the 
next hundred and fifty years or so such Euro¬ 
pean music as was heard by the aborigines 
was made by occasional callers, forced by 
circumstances to refit their wooden ships or 
to seek cargoes of slaves, or by shipwrecked 
mariners, some of whom certainly remained 
among the native tribesmen and adopted their 
ways, doubtless giving in exchange some of the 
musical lore of Europe with which they were 
acquainted. 

But the development of European music in 
South Africa actually began when Jan van 
Ricbccck, in 1652, founded the first Dutch 
settlement at the Cape. He brought with him 
artisans from Holland, many of whom must 
have been familiar with the folk music of their 
country, and who must also have been well 
acquainted, by the time they arrived at the 
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Cape, with the shanties of the sailormen who 
manned the ships which brought them. They 
also knew the Psalms of David and the tunes 
to which they were sung. Before long there 
were several real musicians in the little colony, 
for van Riebccck’s journal mentions perform¬ 
ances upon both violin and claversingel. 

The early records also contain references to 
dancing, for which music was, of course, a 
necessity; though the fact that the dancing 
frequently degenerated into a riot suggests that 
it must have been of a relatively uncouth 
nature, and the music would have been in all 
likelihood equally coarse. 

By 1685, however, the settlement, under 
Governor Simon van dcr Stcl, had developed 
considerably, and attached to the military 
establishments were a number of musicians, 
including several trumpeters and drummers, 
and, according to one authority, oboists also. 
As the word " oboe ” was at that time the 
generic term for double-reed instruments, of 
whatever pitch, it is likely that Cape Town in 
those days possessed at least a small military' 
band. This suggestion is borne out by the 
fact that throughout the early part of the 18th 
century Cape Town possessed a military band 
of this very type, which performed daily the 
functions which at that date were expected of 
such a band, the awakening of the governor 
of the Castle in the morning and the tattoo at 
nine o’clock in the evening being typical. No 
actual specimens of the music played have been 
preserved, but there is no doubt that it was 
similar to the European military music of the 
period and was imported from Europe. 

Another 17th-century European influence 
may still be observed in Cape Town at the 
present day. This is the use, by the " Cape 
Malays ” and the " Cape coloured ” people, 
most of whom arc descendants of early slaves, 
of a violoncello from which one string has been 
removed and which, slung round the neck of 
the player by a strap, is sounded by means of a 
double-bass bow. This practice can only have 
been imitated from that of performers upon 
the violone da spalla of the 17th century, which, 
though long forgotten by the white inhabit¬ 
ants, has been remembered by some of the 
non-Europeans. 

As the settlement continued to grow, so did 
its music, and at the dawn of the 18th century 
the social life of Cape Town had expanded 
to such an extent that the development of 
the art was inevitable. In 1720 the Church 
Council reported that some members of the 
church had not only asked for an organ, but 
had offered to provide the funds for its pur¬ 
chase. The building of an instrument was 
actually begun in Cape Town itself in 1 735 » 
the maker being an organ builder named Jan 
Jacob Poosen, who had come out to South 
Africa and had been attached to the governor’s 


household as an artisan, in all probability a 
carpenter. He was ordered to construct a 
chamber organ with about ten or twelve stops, 
and on its completion in 1737 the Church 
Council asked the governor to present it to 
their church. The governor, however, made 
the church pay the sum of 500 guilders for the 
new luxury, for hitherto all church music at 
the Cape had been only vocal. By good 
fortune it was found that a recently arrived 
soldier named Paul Kraken was an organist, 
so he was engaged at once, with a slave to act 
as organ-blower. In all the other churches 
the praise was led, as was customary, by a 
“ precentor ”. 

By this time many inhabitants of the Cape 
had “ trekked ” a little inland and, having 
established themselves there, were engaged in 
farming. Naturally most of the music per¬ 
formed or heard by them was vocal, though 
occasionally a musical instrument of some 
kind was taken along with them and played 
now and then by the owner, his family or, 
more frequently, by a slave. 

In Cape Town, the arrival of an East India- 
man provided the occasion for a dance, the 
ladies of the town being only too glad of an 
opportunity of meeting young Englishmen, 
and thus the latest English dances, including 
the quadrilles, were intfc>duccd to South 
Africa and doubtless also the latest popular 
songs from London. But, apart from the 
military music of the period, there were, so far 
as can be ascertained, no public concerts at 
the Cape. 

In 1749 Nicolaas Godfricd Hcyns, the first 
South African-born organist, was appointed 
to the Dutch Church, and about this time also 
other churches and organs were being built in 
Cape Town. The psalmody had, of course, 
been derived from the old Dutch Psalter, but 
the appearance in 1773 of the new psalm-book 
of the Dutch reformed church in Holland was 
duly noted, and the church at the Cape 
adopted it in 1775. Hitherto Cape Town 
alone had possessed organs, but about 1785 
the Stellenbosch church acquired one. 

In the year 1781 an event took place which 
was to bring about great changes; this was 
the arrival at the Cape of French troops. 
Many cultivated men were among the visitors, 
men who had been accustomed to a life ol 
comfort and even of luxury, and who de¬ 
manded the entertainments to which they had 
been used. The records make no mention of a 
French military band, though it is almost in¬ 
conceivable that so large a force would have 
been without something of the sort; but there 
is no doubt whatever that the French soldiery- 
brought to the Cape a new musical outlook , 
which affected the populace profoundly, in 
fact Cape Town was at this time mcknameo 
“ Little Paris 
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Even the drama was not neglected, for a 
theatre was rigged up in one of the barracks, 
where the military actors proceeded to produce 
Beaumarchais’s recent Paris success, ‘ Le 
Barbicr de Seville \ As this play, in its 
original form, demands music from Figaro, 
who actually has to compose a song on the 
stage in Act I, and from both Rosina and 
Bartolo in Act III, one would naturally con¬ 
clude that music formed an integral part of this 
and of other stage performances of that time. 
The French troops remained at the Cape until 
1795, when the British arrived, and the Dutch 
forces marched past the latter with their hand 
at their head, surrendering as prisoners of 
war. 

The British, of course, brought a new type 
of culture to the Cape, and with it new types 
of music. The genial Lady Anne Barnard, 
formerly Lady Anne Lindsay, who wrote the 
poem of * Auld Robin Cray ’, and whose 
husband Andrew Barnard, was secretary to 
the governor of the Cape, Lord Macartney, 
has told us a good deal about this music. She 
even tells us how the governor himself danced 
with Lady Anne Dashwood to the music of a 
Scots piper playing ' The Reel o’ Tulloch ’. 
In her day, too, the slaves regularly provided 
music for dances, though she appears some¬ 
times to have secured the services of military 
bandsmen from the barracks for this purpose. 
Towards the < lose of the 18th century she gave 
occasional evening entertainments, at which 
music was performed by strings and horns. 
Doubtless such works as the ** periodical ” 
overtures, or some of the many symphonies 
composed during the 18th century, and issued 
for such combinations, were performed at her 
entertainments. The writer picked up on the 
Parade in Cape Town a complete set of parts 
of six symphonies of J. C. Bach, published 
in 1750, and also the llute part of Haydn’s 
twelve “ London” Symphonies as arranged by 
Johann Peter Salomon for llute and strings. 

About this time the harpsichord had lie- 
come a popular instrument with the ladies of 
Cape Town, a fact which was noted by the 
French traveller Francois Le Yaillant; and 
the German s< ientist Lichtenstein, travelling 
through the Cape in the beginning of the 19th 
century, has described a performance by an 
orchestra of slaves, who played upon violins, 
cellos, flutes, clarinets, bassoons and horns. 
But all such performances were given in 
private, the first mention of a public or¬ 
chestral performance being made by the 
traveller William Burchell in 1811. On this 
occasion, Burchell tells us, the leader of the 
band was a Dane who not only played the 
violin, but also acted as soloist upon the harp ; 
and ” the principal parts were filled by the 
amateurs, all of whom were of the Dutch part 
of the community, the French horns, bassoons 


and clarinets being supplied from the regi¬ 
mental bands 

Training in music had naturally been rather 
unsystematic in the early days, but in 182b an 
experiment was made in Cape 'Town which 
was of considerable interest. A young organ 
builder, E. K. Green, had been brought out to 
South Africa to erect a new organ in Cape 
Town, and he had established himself not only 
as an organ builder and organist (to the < hur< h 
at Paarl), but also had opened a music shop in 
Bree Street. It occurred to him that a school 
of music might be of advantage to the colony 
(and doubtless also to himself), so he invited a 
young musician of his acquaintance, Frederick 
Logier. to join him and to oj»en what was 
Cape Town’s first Academy of Music. Logier 
was the son of J. B. Logier, whose novel 
methods of teaching pianoforte in classes 
anticipated by so many years the practice of 
some present-day musical pedagogues and 
had earned the praise of .S[M>hr, but im urred 
the blame of Mendelssohn. The new Acad- 
einy at the Cape seems to have flourished at 
first, and to have challenged public criticism 
of its methiKls by holding at least one public 
examination. But later Logier seems to have 
settled down as an ordinary music teacher. 
Nevertheless he certainly introduced to the 
Gape the works of many composers, both old 
ami new. including the “classical" Bach and 
the *’ ultra-modern " Beethoven, who was, of 
course, then alive. 

Until the beginning of the 19th century only 
the Cape Peninsula and the strip of coastline 
extending northwards to the Orange River 
and eastwards to Port Elizabeth had been 
opened up, but soon missionary zeal f< Mowed 
by commercial enterprise caused the borders 
of the colony to expand. But such music as 
was carried into the wilds by the various 
pioneers was naturally of the simplest kind. 
The farmers, who were devoutly religious, had, 
of course, their psalms, which they sang, un¬ 
accompanied, in the very slow tempo that 
has remained to this day. Occasionally, also, 
secular songs were sung, traces of these still 
being met with. And as the pioneers settled 
in the country they also developed their own 
dance music, based on that of Europe, but 
influenced largely by the slaves, who generally 
supplied it. The "Great Trek" of 1837, 
during which hundreds of Dutch farmers with 
their wives, families and servants moved away 
from the colony to establish themselves where 
they would be free from government control, 
led to the opening up of the areas now known 
as the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 
and the foundations of Natal were due to the 
eflbrts of a few hardy commercial pioneers 
who sailed thither in 1824. 

OrtRA.—At this point, however, it is desir¬ 
able to turn once more to the position of the 
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mother city, Cape Town, at the beginning of 
the 19th century, in order to trace the develop¬ 
ment of theatrical music in the colony. 

In Sept. i8ot the first real theatre was 
opened in Cape Town, in what was then 
called Hottentot Square. The building still 
stands, though it is now used as a church for 
coloured people. The original actors and 
actresses were chiefly army subalterns and 
their womenfolk, save on the rare occasions 
when a visiting actress, en route for India (such 
as Mrs. Kinniburgh, in 1807), called at the 
Cape. This “ African Theatre ”, as it was 
called, proved a godsend to the amateur 
actors and musicians of Cape Town. Little is 
known about the earliest performances, which 
were, apparently, plays without music. But 
by 1806, when the Cape was reoccupied by 
the British, many plays involving incidental 
music were produced by both Dutch and 
English amateurs, and songs composed for 
them by regimental officers and others were 
given a hearing. 

About this time, too, a Frenchman, Boni¬ 
face, began to achieve prominence at the Cape, 
writing and translating plays, composing the 
music for them and producing in 1813 the 
first pantomime ever seen in South Africa. 
This was in three acts and included a ballet. 
Ballet and pantomime seem to have taken the 
Cape by storm, for in the following year the 
* Grand Ballet of Don Juan * was produced, 
together with another pantomime, * The Three 
Witches’. In this same year the Irish 
comedian Tyrone Power visited the Cape. 

Before long local companies began to 
present the more popular English “ operas " 
of such composers as Dibdin and Storace. 
For example, in 1815 Dibdin's * The Padlock ’ 
was produced, “ accompanied by musical 
amateurs, and concluding with a ballet of 
action ' The Shipwreck ’ ", and also Storacc's 
‘ No Song, no Supper \ A three-act play, 

‘ Sapho ’, had music specially composed by a 
Mr. Lemming. The music for these entertain¬ 
ments was, in the nature of the case, chiefly 
provided by amateur instrumentalists, or by 
army musicians, and was doubtless often 
rather sketchy, although now and then a com¬ 
plete military band would be requisitioned. 

The first serious opera to be attempted at 
the Cape was Weber's * Freischutz ’, which 
was given by British amateurs in 1831. Con¬ 
sidering the accounts of the mutilated per¬ 
formances of this opera seen in London seven 
years earlier, one wonders what this produc¬ 
tion could have been like, or what instrumental 
music was provided on that occasion. Few 
details of theatre orchestras of that period 
have come down to us; one, however, which 
played at a performance in 1844, consisted of six 
violins, bass, flute, two horns, cornet, trombone, 
bass drum “ and a few supernumeraries " ! 


During the first half of the 19th century the 
interior of South Africa had been inhabited 
almost solely by farmers, and the little villages 
and hamlets which had sprung up as market¬ 
ing centres were too small and too sparsely 
inhabited for serious music-making to develop. 
But with the discovery of diamonds at Kim¬ 
berley, and of gold on the Rand, a great 
and almost instantaneous change took place. 
The Rand, especially, attracted people from 
all over Europe, and before long the rough 
mining camp offered its hospitality to quite a 
number of musicians. Probably the first pro¬ 
fessional musician to settle there was Edward 
Garvin, a violin teacher, but before long he 
was followed by James Hyde, grandson of the 
James Hyde who was a celebrated trumpeter 
in London about 1800 and is said to have 
introduced the slide trumpet into British 
orchestras. Young James Hyde had been 
conductor at the Royalty Theatre, London, 
in 1870-75. Leaving England in the latter 
year as conductor of the Turner Opera 
Company, he arrived in South Africa and, 
remaining there, settled first of all in King 
William’s Town. Thence he moved to the 
Rand shortly after the discovery of gold on the 
Reef, and lost no time in forming an amateur 
orchestra there, which provided the newly 
founded Johannesburg with concerts for many 
years. He also did what he could to introduce 
opera to Johannesburg in the early 1890s, 
and the scores of some fifteen works, skilfully 
arranged by him for orchestras of from ten 
musicians upwards, arc in the possession of the 
writer. They include * II Trovatorc ’,' La 
Traviata ’ and * Pagliacci ’, as well as lighter 
works such as 4 La Cigalc ’, 4 La Mascottc , 

4 The Bohemian Girl ' and four of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, the last-named, of course, 
having been 44 pirated ”. Possibly Hyde con¬ 
sidered himself privileged, for he had been 
conductor at the Royalty Theatre during the 
production of 4 Trial by Jury and had 
probably assisted in it. 

Johannesburg, however, was visited from the 
very early days by various touring opera com¬ 
panies, including that of Luscombc Searclle, 
who had arrived at the Cape in 1887 and had 
immediately formed an opera company there. 
Among the operas he produced were 4 Man- 
tana ’, 4 The Bohemian Girl ‘ 11 Provatore , 

4 La Mascottc ’, 4 Girofte-Girofla ’, The 

Daughter of Madame Angot ’, 4 H.M.S. Pina¬ 
fore’ and ‘The Mikado’ as well as ‘Bobadil , 

4 Isadore ’ and 4 Estrella ’ of his own composi¬ 
tion. 4 Estrella ’ was actually published in 
Cape Town. At the end of the year Searclle 
migrated to the Rand, taking with him his 
own portable theatre, which was known as 
“ Scarelle’s Shanty . , 

In 1891 another opera company yisiteo 
South Africa and reached the Rand in the 
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following year, when ‘ La Cigale * was pro¬ 
duced to open the new Standard Theatre. 
The conductor on this occasion was a young 
man named Dan Godfrey, who on his return 
to England settled at Bournemouth, and in the 
fullness of time became Sir Dan. 

Among the other opera companies to visit 
South Africa have been the Moody-Manncrs 
Opera Company, the Carl Rosa Opera Com¬ 
pany and the Quinlan Opera Company, the 
last-named staging, inttr alia, ‘ Die Meistcr- 
singer ‘ Die Walkiire ’ and a number of 
important Italian and French works. 

But the most recent development, and that 
almost more than a local one, has been the 
institution of an annual opera season spoasored 
and run by the Municipality of Johanncxburg. 
Originating in 1926 as a by-product of* Music 
Fortnight ”, an annual festival held at Easter, 
during which an opera or two was staged 
in the City Hall by John Connell, then City 
Organist, it has developed into a regular 
season. In 1941 the city, in collaboration 
with African Consolidated Theatres, promoted 
an opera season covering several weeks, the 
performances being given in the Empire 
Theatre. Since then the annual season has 
been held in that theatre until 1947. "hen the 
venue was changed to the new His Majesty's 
Theatre, and on this occasion the recently 
founded City Orchestra wax employed for the 
first lime. 

In the early stages all the performers were 
local artists, but latterly a number of prin- 
< ipals have been engaged from Europe. Many 
works have been presented, including all the 
principal (and popular) Italian and French 
operas, together with a few of the German 
school, and the season now extends to nearly 
three months, during the latter part of which 
the company and orchestra visit Pretoria. 
Bloemfontein and Cape Town. Performances 
are, of course, chiefly in English, though lately 
several works have been given in Afrikaans. 

At Cape Town opera has also developed. 
Since the visit of the Quinlan Opera Company 
in 1911 various organizations have successfully 
staged operas for short seasons either in the 
City Hall or in one of the local theatres. Out¬ 
standing among these have been performances 
of ‘ Hansel and Grctel ' and * Die Walkurc ' 
under the direction of Albert Coates. The 
most recent development has been the estab¬ 
lishment, in 1949, of the Labia Opera Com¬ 
pany. a professional organization which, in 
addition to performing in its own miniature 
opera-house, has toured the country. Finally 
a remarkable series of performances of unusual 
operas has been given during the past few 
years in the Little Theatre of the University 
under the direction of Erik Chisholm, to 
which further reference will be made. 

Music in Schools. — Since education is 


largely state-controlled in South Africa, and 
since the planning of the curricula of primary 
and secondary schools follows that generally 
found in the British Empire (with the funda¬ 
mental differences that naturally arise from 
the fact that there are in the Union two official 
languages, English and Afrikaans, and there¬ 
fore two media of instruction), music in the 
European schools differs little from that 
practised in Britain. Each of the four pro¬ 
vinces has its own Department of Education 
and issues its own syllabuses of work. Music 
in the primary schools is based on a study of 
the tonic sol-fa system, and this is carried 
on to some extent in the secondary schools, 
together w’ith an attempt to combine the 
tonic sol-fa method with the stalf notation. 
But as a very high percentage of South 
African girls learn to play the pianoforte, the 
interests of staff notation are safeguarded in 
this way also. There is, however, a tend¬ 
ency for older scholars to drop the study of 
music, at least temporarily, while preparing 
for the ” Matriculation " certificate examina¬ 
tion. which in South Africa not only admits 
the holder to a university, but is also widely 
regarded as a certificate of general proficiency 
for business purposes. Music, which inc ludes 
practical performance, may, however, be taken 
as one of the subjects for this certificate. 

Schools for Native pupils arc chiefly run by 
missions, though, since most arc state-aided, 
they follow” syllabuses of work laid down by the 
four provincial Departments of Education. 
In Native primary and secondary schools tonic 
sol-fa is almost exclusively taught and used, 
and the mission habit has brought about a 
universal practice of four-part singing even 
(though this may seem surprising) in the 
primary schools. 

In the training-colleges for teachers, for both 
Europeans and Natives, instruction in the 
teaching of school music is given to all 
students, and in the case of the former oppor¬ 
tunity is afforded for the acquisition of ability 
to perform upon the pianoforte. But, except 
in the Cape Province, specialist music teachers, 
permanently attached to the stair, arc not 
generally appointed to schools, and when such 
appointments arc made it is usually the 
secondary and private schools which make 
them. 

The Cape Department of Public Education 
employs two travelling Inspectors of Music, 
Natal one Music Organizer and the Transvaal 
one. So far the Orange Free Slate has not 
fallen into line in this direction. 

Music in Universities, — Originally there 
was only one university in South Africa, that 
of Cape Town, which began in 1829 as the 
South African College and later became the 
University of the Cape of Good Hope. About 
1894, under the auspices of the latter organiza- 
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tion, the now widespread musical examination 
system was inaugurated in conjunction with 
the Associated Board, London, and a similar 
system was soon after instituted by Trinity 
College of Music. Soon after, when the 
University of Cape Town received its charter, 
these music examinations of the old University 
were inherited by a new body, the University 
of South Africa, and it was not until 1918 
that the University of Cape Town instituted a 
Department of Music of its own, appointing 
VV. H. Bell as its first professor and incorporat¬ 
ing the South African College of Music, which 
had been originated in 1909 and recognized by 
Government in 1911, when Bell was appointed 
its director. The present holder of the Chair 
(1954) is Lrik Chisholm. 

Other universities and university colleges in 
the Union had also sprung up, the youngest 
being University College, Johannesburg (a 
constituent college of the University of South 
Africa), which opened a Department of Music 
in 1921, the writer being invited to occupy the 
Chair. In 19*3 this College received its own 
charter and became the University of the 
Witwatcrsrand. 

More recently departments of music have 
been opened in the University of Stellen¬ 
bosch (Prof. Fismer), Grahamstown (Prof. 
F. H. Hartmann), Potchefstroom (Prof. J. P. 
Malan) and Bloemfontein (Prof. D. Roodc), 
the last three being constituent colleges of the 
University of South Africa, although in the 
near future they will obtain their own charters, 
when they will become independent univer¬ 
sities. 

At all the South African universities which 
have departments of music, courses arc offered 
leading to the degrees of B.Mus., M.Mus. and 
D.Mus.; and at all, music, in one form or 
another, may be taken as a course or courses 
forming part of the B.A. and M.A. degrees. 

Both the University of Cape Town and the 
University of the Witwatersrand have their 
own theatres, fitted with sunken orchestra, 
plaster dome (or cyclorama) and modern 
lighting plant. The former, known as the 
Little Theatre, has a seating capacity of about 
three hundred ; the latter, called the Great 
Hall, scats just over one thousand spectators. 

All universities have large collections of 
gramophone records, covering every phase 
of musical history. In the Little Theatre of 
the University of Cape Town many perform¬ 
ances of opera and ballet have been given, 
including such works as Cimarosa's * Matri- 
monio segreto ’, Mozart*s ‘ Figaro ’ and 
‘ Magic Flute ’, Smetana's ‘ Bartered Bride * 
and Berlioz's ‘ Beatrice and Benedick ’. Most 
of these have been due to the indomitable 
energy and enterprise of Erik Chisholm. 

In the Great Hall of the University of the 
Witwatersrand Handel's * Acis and Galatea 


Mozart’s ‘ Bastien and Bastienne ‘ Impre¬ 
sario * and ‘ Cosi fan tutte and several of 
Bach’s secular cantatas have been staged, to¬ 
gether with many ballets (including ballets 
on Rimsky-Korsakov’s ' Capriccio cspagnol 
Walton’s 4 Facade Beethoven’s sixth Sym¬ 
phony and Debussy’s 4 Danses sacr6e et 
profane ’); and large-scale performances of 
dramatic works involving music, such as 
Moliere’s 4 Le Bourgeois gentilhomme ’, with 
Lully’s music, and Ibsen’s 4 Peer Gynt ’, with 
that of Grieg. These performances were under 
the direction of the present writer. 

Chamber music is, of course, performed in 
all South African university music depart¬ 
ments to a greater or less extent, as well as 
by various private groups of performers. But 
the Johannesburg Musical Society, which was 
inaugurated in 1902, just after the close of the 
Anglo-Bocr War, by a party of enthusiasts, 
has, ever since that year, in peace and war, 
and in spile of increasingly active competition, 
given an average of ten concerts annually, in 
which chamber music has been a special 
feature. 

The founding, in 1949, of a South African 
section of the I.S.C.M. has greatly stimulated 
interest in modern music, particularly in 
Cape Town and Johannesburg, in both of 
which cities there arc branches of the Society. 

Municipal Music. — The various munici¬ 
palities in South Africa have in the past en¬ 
couraged music, although until comparatively 
recent limes it was chiefly in the hands of 
amateur performers. Cape Town, Durban, 
Pietermaritzburg and, later, Johannesburg, 
however, appointed official organists, the 
municipal halls in these towns possessing 
excellent instruments, that in Johannesburg, 
erected in 1907, being particularly fine. Each 
of these cities had its choral society, recognized 
by the municipality, and the official organist 
was, as a rule, the conductor. When a choral- 
orchestral work was presented, the orchestra 
was usually got together for the occasion and 
consisted of local amateurs with a stiffening of 
professionals or semi-professionals, particularly 
in the case of the wind instruments. Solo 
singers were frequently brought from over¬ 
seas. 

But when, in 1911, the Quinlan Opera 
Company visited South Africa on its way to 
Australia, its efficient orchestra made such an 
impression upon the citizens of the mother 
city. Cape Town, that the municipality 
resolved to have one of its own, with the result 
that in Feb. 1914 a professional municipal 
orchestra of thirty performers, under the 
conductorship of Theo Wendt, gave its first 
concert in Cape Town. 

This orchestra now consists of forty-five 
regular players, supplemented by others for all 
important concerts. Since the resignation of 
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Wendt the permanent conductors have in¬ 
cluded Leslie Heward and William J. Pickerill, 
and the most recent appointment is that of 
Enrique Jorda. From time to time distin¬ 
guished guest conductors have appeared with 
the orchestra, including Sir Granville Bantock, 
Sir Henry Wood, Sir Hugh Allen and, more 
recently, Albert Coates. 

The Municipality of Durban was not long 
in following the lead given by Cape Town, 
and in 1921 a professional orchestra of thirty 
performers was established there under the 
conductorship of H. Lyell-Taylcr. He was 
followed by Dan Godfrey, and, on the latter’s 
death, by Edward Dunn. This orchestra has 
recently been increased in size. 

Johannesburg at first contented itself with 
orchestras made up of local professionals and 
amateur musicians, usually under the con- 
ductonhip of the City Organist, John Connell. 
From time to time, however, the Cape Town 
and Durban municipal orchestras visited the 
city on tour. 

More recently John Connell secured the 
collaboration of the South African Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation, which had instituted its own 
professional symphony orchestra of some fifty 
performers for use in its Johannesburg studios, 
and by this means an orchestra large enough 
to perform modern works could be assembled. 

But in 1945 the Johannesburg Municipal 
Council determined to have its own orchestra, 
and immediate steps were taken to secure the 
best possible players. Within a year thirty- 
seven performers were rehearsing regularly, 
and now (1954) the permanent establishment 
numbers some sixty players. It is hoped, as 
soon as possible, further to increase this 
orchestra, which not only plays symphonic 
music, but also takes part in the annual civic 
opera season of some three months’ duration. 

In 1946 an experimental short season of 
orchestral concerts, in which the symphony 
orchestras of the city and the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation were combined, was 
directed by Sir Malcolm Sargent as guest 
conductor. He was followed in the same 
capacity by Albert Coates and, in 1947, by 
Desire Defauw, who was in turn succeeded 
by Warwick Braithwaite. In 1948 Sir Thomas 
Bcecham paid a living visit to South Africa 
and directed a short series of concerts on the 
Rand (and also several in Cape Town and 
Durban), and later in the year Richard 
Austin conducted the City Orchestra. Hither¬ 
to the orchestra had no permanent conductor, 
but in 1949 Frits Schuurman was appointed 
first and Gideon Fagan second conductor. 

In addition, the Johannesburg municipality 
provides open-air performances of music for 
Europeans in the principal parks, and also 
finances two Native brass bands which perform 
for the benefit of the very large black popula¬ 


tion of the city. It further subsidize* a number 
of local musical organizations, including the 
Johannesburg Symphony Orchestra, an 
amateur body of considerable size conducted 
by Joseph Trauncck. 

The Cape Town and Durban municipal 
orchestras give weekly symphony concerts on 
Thursdays throughout the year; that of Johan¬ 
nesburg gives a weekly symphony concert on 
Tuesdays from Sept, to Jan. All three give 
regular popular Sunday evening concerts. 

Broadcasting officially began in Cape 
Town in 1924, the station, the first in the 
Union, being run by the Cape Town Publicity 
Association. Before long Johannesburg fol¬ 
lowed suit, its station being sponsored by the 
Associated Scientific and Technical Societies 
of South Africa. These pioneer stations were 
soon taken over by a company formed by 
I. W. Schlcsinger, who controls most theatres 
and cinemas in South Africa, and in 1937 he 
handed over his interests in broadcasting to 
the South African Broadcasting Corporation, 
a public utility company instituted by and 
responsible to the state. This Corporation is 
controlled by a Board of Governors appointed 
by the state, and the first Director-General 
administering the Corporation was Rent? S. 
Caprara. The present Director-General 
(1954) is Gideon Roos. The headquarters of 
the Corporation are at Johannesburg, where 
there is a symphony orchestra, already re¬ 
ferred to, of fifty performers, conducted by 
Jeremy Schulman and Edgar Cree. The 
stations at Cape Town and Durban have each 
a small studio orchestra, the former being 
directed by Dodds Miller and the latter by 
Leonard Pearce. 

Since there are two official languages in use 
in the Union of South Africa, English and 
Afrikaans, many musical performances involv¬ 
ing words, such as songs and operas, arc heard 
in either or both tongues. Among such trans¬ 
missions arc translations of some of the great 
Greek dramas, for which special incidental 
music has been commissioned by the Corpora¬ 
tion. Typical of these have been the ' Aga¬ 
memnon ’ and * Trojan Women \ with music 
by the present writer, and ‘ Oedipus ', with 
music by Richard Cherry, who has also pro¬ 
vided music for many other broadcast plays. 

A feature of South African broadcasting is 
the regular and systematic recording and 
broadcasting of work* by South African 
composers, particularly songs, performed by 
South African artists in both languages. 

Broadcasting to the vast Native population 
is, as yet, in its infancy, since relatively few 
Natives can afford to purchase receiving sets, 
and in any case they have no access to elec¬ 
tricity with which to operate such sets. 

Military Music. — The Union Defence 
Force possesses its own military band, under 
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its Director of Music, Captain Edward Kealey, 
stationed at Roberts Heights, near Pretoria. 
The military band of the South African Police, 
under Captain E. Bradley, is also stationed at 
Pretoria. Both these bands arc professional. 
Other military bands in the Union, such as the 
South African Railways and Harbours Band, 
Johannesburg, and those of the Durban Light 
Infantry and of the Natal Carbineers at Pieter¬ 
maritzburg, consist of semi-professional musi¬ 
cians. 

Since South Africa is such a young country, 
with relatively few opportunities for profes¬ 
sional musicians, few composers of distinction 
have appeared there, and of those who have 
the majority are musicians who were trained 
in Europe and who, for one reason or another, 
migrated to South Africa. Most of these men 
hold some responsible official musical position. 

Composers. — It is impossible here to give 
anything approaching a complete list of South 
African composers, and therefore only the 
more significant names will be mentioned. 
At the head of the list comes that of VV. H. 
Bell, the first writer of works of symphonic 
proportions that South Africa has had, 
who spent some thirty years in the country. 
Then come the names of Colin Taylor, Victor 
Hely-Hutchinson, Sydney Rosenbloom and 
Horace Barton, all of whom have written and 
published music of merit. Friedrich H. Hart¬ 
mann, formerly of Vienna, though his works 
are not readily available as yet, is a symphonic 
writer of distinction, and so is William J. 
Pickcrill. The present writer has also com¬ 
posed music in all forms. All these men were 
born overseas, except Rosenbloom, and all 
received their professional training in Europe. 
The most recent arrival is Erik Chisholm. 

Arnold van Wyk is an example of what 
a modern South African-born composer can 
accomplish in the larger forms, and so also is 
Priaulx Rainier. Their compatriots Gideon 
Fagan, Blanche Gcrstmann, Stephanus Grove, 
John Joubcrt and Hubert du Plessis arc ably 
following their lead. Undoubtedly as oppor¬ 
tunities for hearing their works become more 
numerous, South African composers will de¬ 
velop in ability and their numbers will increase. 

The only non-European composer who has 
succeeded in writing an extended musical 
work is Michael Moeranc, though many 
Bantu musicians have composed partsongs and 
anthems of an unpretentious kind, some of 
them fairly successfully, though all imitative of 
European models. 

Ethnology. — In a country like South 
Africa, with its thousands of Natives of many 
races, all practising their own varieties of 
music, it is surprising that it has occurred 
to but few scholars to study this vast field, 
more especially since such study would appear 
to throw light upon many early European 


musical practices, hitherto unexplained, but 
seen to-day in full swing in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere. True, many travellers have in the 
past written descriptions of Native musical 
instruments and of Native musical perform¬ 
ances, but not until recent years has any 
systematic study been attempted. The 
writer confesses to having at first neglected this 
enthralling subject, but hopes that he has 
since made up for his early neglect. His 
Music Museum contains five hundred speci¬ 
mens of South African Native musical instru¬ 
ments. 

The institution in 1947 of an African Music 
Society for the express purpose of studying and 
recording the music of the Native peoples of the 
Union will undoubtedly stimulate interest in 
this subject. p. r. k. 

Bibl. — Bouws. Jan, ‘ Muzick cn Suid-Afrika ’ (Bruges, 

1946)- 

Kirby. Pzrcival R., ‘ Saint Cecilia goe. South ' (Proc. 

Mu.. Ass.. Vo). LXIV, 1937). 

SOUTH AMERICAN MUSIC. See Latin- 
Amf.rican Music. 

SOUTH PLACE SUNDAY CONCERTS. 

The name of these well-known concerts came 
from the original meeting-house of the South 
Place Ethical Society. It stood in South Place, 
Moorgate, in the city of London, and there 
the concerts of the South Place Music Com¬ 
mittee were given from 1887 to 1927. In 1878 
some enthusiastic amateurs had begun, in a 
modest way, the People’s Concert Society, 
their avowed purpose being “ to increase the 
popularity of good music by means of cheap 
concerts ". Various centres in impoverished 
districts were selected in the East End of 
London and other outlying parts, and there 
chamber music was played to the masses who 
had never heard anything of the kind before. 
As a result of negotiations initiated by Conrad 
Thies, a member of the South Place Ethical 
Society, the P.C.S. consented to give concerts 
at the South Place Chapel, which they did for 
nine years. In those days it was thought that 
no working-class audience could be expected 
to have the interest or the patience to listen to 
the whole of a quartet without a break, and 
normally only one or possibly two movements 
were played, the rest of the programme being 
devoted to music of the lightest description. 

In 1887 the P.C.S., its funds at this time being 
greatly strained, was forced to discontinue the 
concerts, and it was then that Alfred J. 
Clements, with other members of South Place, 
formed a Concert Committee and gave seven 
concerts. In 1888 the P.C.S. was invited to 
give twelve concerts, the South Place Com¬ 
mittee giving the remaining thirteen. But in 
the following season the Committee took over 
the whole of the work, leaving the P.C.S. free 
to open a new centre in another part of London, 
which it promptly did. 
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The concerts were called the South Place 
Sunday Popular Concerts, and the word 
“ popular ” must have bewildered many, for 
the music performed was, as it has always 
been, of the most consistently unpopular 
character. When the concerts first l»egan 
there was no public taste for anything but the 
lighter forms of music : no other organization, 
either in London or in the provinces, has done 
such a vast amount of spade-work as these 
concerts did, and continue to do, in creating 
appreciative audiences for chamber music. 
The record is all the more valuable in that the 
concerts are not run as a commercial venture 
but by enthusiastic amateurs who give their 
time and services freely for love of chamber 
music. 

During the third season (1888-89) twenty- 
eight concerts were given and a pattern in 
programme-building began to emerge which 
was to survive until 1939. Each programme 
opened and concluded with an important 
chamber work, with groups ol songs and solo 
pieces interspersed. A charge of one penny 
was made for the printed programme which, 
from the start, contained analytical notes of 
the chief works to be performed. The per¬ 
formers during this season included »uch well- 
known musicians as the Chaplin sisters, the 
YValcnn family, MaLsch the oboist, Borsdorf 
the horn player, and such singers as Grace 
Damian, Agnes Larkcom, W. H. llrereton, 
Franklin Clive, Harry Plunket Greene and 
Herbert Thorndike. Since that season there 
is hardly a musician of any note who has not 
appeared some time or other at the concerts. 
In their early days it was the custom for such 
well-known amateurs as \V. W. Cobbett and 
Gilderoy Scott to take apart in chamber works. 

The record of works performed at these 
concerts is remarkable. From almost the 
beginning Dvofak's chamber music (all of 
which has been played with the sole exception 
of an early quartet) could be regularly heard, 
at a time when the composer's name was 
almost unknown in England. A similar cham¬ 
pionship was accorded Brahms long l>efore his 
music had gained general approval. All 
Brahms’s chamber music has repeatedly l>cen 
performed, and almost all of Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mozart. Schubert and Schumann, 
besides numerous excursions into the bypaths 
of chamber music and the playing of works 
requiring teams of up to nine performers. I here 
ran hardly be one significant or interesting 
piece of chamber music that has been omitted. 
The record of modern chamber music per¬ 
formed is noteworthy, and encouragement and 
practical help has always been accorded to 
British work. .As early as 1904 a concert was 
given consisting entirely of British chamber 
music. In 1906-7 the six Phantasy String 
Quartets which had gained the prizes in the 


Cobbett Competition were played, and such 
concerts have since been frequent. Many first 
performances have been given. Among the 
many special concerts regularly given may be 
mentioned wind instrument nights and con¬ 
certs devoted to the works of a particular 
country, school or composer; and the cen¬ 
tenaries of many composers have been cele¬ 
brated with “ one-man ” programmes. 

One or two orcheMral concerts are included 
in the season's programmes. The orchestra is 
an amateur organization and its players in¬ 
clude members of the Ethical Society and of 
the audience of the chamber-music concerts. 

For twenty-eight years (1891-1919) the 
staunchest supporter of the concerts was John 
Saunders, who had a great love of chamber 
music and as great a reverence for his art: he 
did much to set the high standard and the 
lofty ideals by which the concerts are distin¬ 
guished. He played at 239 concerts. In 1891 
he became the leader of the South Place 
Quartet, the other members being Charles 
Woodhouse, Ernest Yongc and J. Preuvenerrs 
— replaced later by Charles Crabbc. During 
his long association with the concerts he 
played in even- master-work in the wide range 
of classical and modern chatnbrr music. 

It was with the help of such magnificent 
idealists as John Saunders that the high reputa¬ 
tion of the concerts was established. Harry 
Plunket Greene was one of these, and the 
annual report of the fiftieth (1935-36) season 
recorded his death with the words: "he 
was — on the vocal side — the best friend 
our concerts ever had. . . Another was 
Richard H. Walt hew, who for years ungrudg¬ 
ingly gave his lime and his art to the concerts. 
Nearly all his chamber music was played at 
South Place, and he himself performed solos, 
look the pianoforte part in chamber works 
and often accompanied the singers. His play¬ 
ing was characterized by the same purity 
of style as the violin playing of his friend 
John Saunders. There were many others like 
Saunders. Plunket Greene and Walthew who 
gave their services unstintinglv: and apart 
from the artists, there was the Committee, 
both members and officers. Frank A. Haw kins, 
who died in 1929, was an exemplary treasurer 
for twenty-four years. Since his death his wife 
has continued to work on the Committee, and 
now a son, a student at the R.C.M., is also 
serving on the Committee. 

But the greatest idealist of them all was 
Alfred J. Clements, the honorary secretary of 
the concerts from their inception in 1887 until 
his death on 6 Jan. 1938. Only the previous 
Feb. he had celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of the first concert. For nearly fifty-one years 
he was not only the secretary, but the organ¬ 
izer and the arranger of every concert given. 
There were times when the existence of the 
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concerts was in grave jeopardy, but he would 
never admit this. For years, when the con¬ 
certs were being given at the original South 
Place and finance depended on what was put 
in the collecting-bowl, the survival of the 
concerts was precarious in the extreme and 
they were often saved only by Clements’s 
appearing on the platform and appealing for 
funds. The first world war brought fresh diffi¬ 
culties, but his determination, hard work and 
courage overcame them. For a time the Ethical 
Society was without a home: South Place had 
been sold and was being demolished, and the 
new Conway Hall had yet to be built. For two 
winters the concerts were given in the somewhat 
bleak hall of the City of London School. 

After Clements’s death a wide circle of 
friends subscribed a sum of money sufficient 
to form the nucleus of the Alfred J. Clements 
Memorial Fund, which oirers an annual prize 
of £23 for the best chamber-music work (for 
any combination of from three to six instru¬ 
ments) composed and submitted by a British 
subject, the winning entry to lie performed at 
a South Place concert. The successful works 
from the inception of the Fund to 1953 have 
been : 

' 019 - Frederick T. Durrani (Quintet for pianoforte and 
string*). 

1040. Frederick T. Durrani ^Quintet for clarinet and 
tlrinss). 

1941. William B. Wordsworth (Quartet in D). 

194a. Bernard Steven* (Trio for violin, cello and piano, 
forte). 

• 943 . A. Hawthorne Baker (Quintet for oboe and string*). 
> 944 . D. Wynne (*tring Quartet). 

1 94 V David (Jow (Quintet for clarinet and urine*). 

1946. Malcolm Macdonald < Frio for violin, clarinet 
and pianoforte). 

1947 . I’. Kaci-ie Fricker 'Quintet for llute. oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bastoon). 

194B. Jean Coulthard Adam* iString Quartet* and 
Doreen Carwilhcn (String Quartet). 

1919 . Peter Hodgson (Quartet for llute. violin, viola 
and cello). 

1930. lain Hamilton i St rime Quartet). 

I 9 '.t. Hugo Cole (Siring Quartet). 

1954 . No award. 

1933 . Reginald Smith Brindlc. 

Mrs. D. M. Clements, Alfred J. Clements’s 
wife, who from the very beginning had al¬ 
ways enthusiastically shared his work of concert 
organizing and programme building, took over 
the secretaryship. The second world war 
necessitated a break in the concerts for five 
years, but they were again resumed in Oct. 
1945. At the end of the 1946-47 season, how¬ 
ever, Mrs. Clements's great age (82) and 
increasingly poor health compelled her retire¬ 
ment. She had worked for the concerts for 
sixty years. George Hutchinson, assistant 
honorary secretary since 1930, took her place. 

Since Oct. 1929 the concerts have been given 
at the Conway Hall in Red Lion Square. 
After the war it became necessary to abolish 
the old custom of a silver collection and to 
charge a shilling for admission: the Arts 
Council also allocated an annual grant to the 
Committee. The programmes, if shorter. 


keep much to the pattern of those of the old 
South Place days, except that a modern work 
is now usually included in every programme. 
There has, however, been one great change. 
When the concerts were given at South Place 
the audience was mainly composed of working- 
class people drawn from the sordid districts 
which surrounded the old chapel. Now it 
consists mainly of students who earnestly follow 
the music from the scores. But in one important 
respect the audience has not changed: the 
concerts attract only enthusiasts. Artists have 
often said that they would rather perform at a 
South Place concert than anywhere else and 
that the attitude of the audience compels them 
to give of their best. Actually a concert at 
Conway Hall is more like a gathering of friends 
than a formal concert. At the end of the 
season of 1952-53 the concerts given had 
reached the amazing total of 1571, a unique 
record in the history of chamber-music 
concert-giving. w. s. m. (ii). 

Bibl.— Miadmori. W. S., ‘The South Place Chamber 
Mu*ic Concert* * <M. & L., VI, 1925, p. 78). 


Southerns, Thomii. Stt Courtevillc (a, ‘ Oroo¬ 
noko’, incid. m.). Dieupart (do., songs). Eccle* (a, 
* Fate of Capua ’. incid. m.). King (R., * Disappoint- 
ment do.). Pai*iblc (’ Oroonoko ’, do.). Purcell (4. 
incid. m. for do. & 4 other play*). Stanley (‘ Oroonoko ’ 
(Hawkcswnfth version), incid. m.). 

Southey. Robert. Sre Bantock (' Curse of Kchama ', 
oreh. »<ene* & • Thalaba tone poem). Biiltop (H., 
' Hanover ’). Walinislcy (T. F., ' Traveller’* Return ’, 
Klee). 

Southwell, Robert. Set Britten (' Ceremony of 
Carol* *). 

SOUZA LIMA, Joao de (b. SAo Paulo, 
21 Mar. 1898). 

Brazilian pianist and composer. After 
studying at SSo Paulo he was sent by the local 
government to the Paris Conservatoire, where 
he studied with Philipp, Marguerite Long, 
Maurice Emmanuel, Paul Paray and later 
Brailowsky. Having won his premier prix in 
1922, he launched out the following year on a 
virtuoso career and played all over Europe and 
with most of the French orchestras. He later 
toured round South America and settled at 
Sao Paulo, where he conducted the local 
orchestra, formed the Trio Sao Paulo and 
joined the staff of the Conscrvatorio Carlos 
Gomes. He is a founder-member of the 
Brazilian Academy of Music. 

Among his compositions are the ballets ' A 
danza inacabada ' and ‘ Brasil moderno ’; 

‘ Psalmus brasilicus' for chorus and orchestra ; 
a symphonic poem 4 O Rei Mamcluco ’: 
Three Brazilian Dances for pianoforte and 
orchestra: pianoforte pieces and songs. He 
has also written a book on modern pianoforte 
technique. N * F - 

Bibl.—E rror. la. Arnaldo, ’JoJo de Souia Lima’ 

(‘W’eco’, Rio de Janeiro, III. Apr. 1931, p. 4 ). 


Sova, Anconln. Sr, Kvapil (5 «*ng*) N°vi k (song 
cycle). Vomaika (’ Mlada . choral work). V ycpAIck 
(3 songs). 
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SOWA v. S6\VKA, Jakob (b. Cracow, ? ; 
d. Cracow, 16 Feb. 1593). 

Polish organist. He was in the royal chapel 
at Cracow from 1590 and attracted large 
crowds with his playing. He was murdered at 
Cracow. c. r. h. 

SOWERBY, Leo (b . Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, 1 May 1895). 

American organist and composer. His 
father was English and his mother, whom he 
lost at the age of four, Canadian. When lie 
was seven his stepmother encouraged him to 
learn the pianoforte and at eleven he began to 
study harmony. In 1909 he was sent to school 
at Chicago, where at the same time he con¬ 
tinued musical studies under Calvin Lampert 
and Arthur Olaf Andersen. The following 
year he look up the organ. In 1913 he had his 
violin Concerto performed in public, a work 
he revised in 1938. 

During the first world war Sowerby joined 
the American army in Dec. 1917. serving as a 
bandmaster, and after his discharge he devoted 
himself mainly to composition, winning the 
American Prix de Rome, the first ever 
awarded, in 1921. After the three statutory 
years in Rome lie began to make his way a* 
a composer in the U.S.A., was appointed to 
a teaching-post for theory and musical history 
at the American Conservatory of Music at 
Chicago and afterwards organist of St. James's 
Episcopal Church there. 

Sowerby's outstanding compositions are the 
following : 

CHORAL WORKS 

Cantata ’ The Vision of Sh I'aunfil ’ liojfi . 

Cantata * (irc.ii i« the Lord ' i<m 
‘ Tc Drum ' > lottit. 

• Canticle of the Sun' (St. Francis •>! A**i»i. trim. 

Matthew Arnold) (1944L 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 

Overture ' Comes Autumn I une ' (lull*;. 

Symphonv No. I. II ini. 1917). 

' Prairie ' (turn). 

Pastacaglia, Interlude and Fugue (l|ji). 

* Sinfiuiirtta ' for clumber orch. (1934 . 

Symphony No. 2. F 5 mi. 

Concert Overture <1941). 

Symphonv No. 3 (1941). 

Fantasy on Hymn I uncs (1941). 

' Portrait : fantasy in triptych 1 (1946). 

Symphony No. 4 (1949). 

SOLO INSTRUMENTS AND ORCHESTRA 

Pf. Concerto No. 1. 

Ballad fur 2 pfs. 

Pf. Concerto No. 2 (1932). 

Cello Concerto 0933 )- 

Organ Concerto <I 9 J 7 >- 

Vn. Concerto (I 943 >- 

'Classic Concerto’ for organ (1944). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Serenade for »tg. 4tct 

Trio for (lute, viola & pf. (1919). 

Sonata No. 1 for vn. & pf. (192a). 

String Quartet. G ini. (i 933 )< 

Sanata for clar. & pf. (1938)* 


Poem for viola & organ (1942). 

Sonata No. 1 for vn. & pf. ( 1944). 

Sonata for trumpet & pf. (i945>- 

ORGAN MUSIC 
Sonata and several other work*. 

II. C. C., adds. 

SOWINSKI, Wojciech (Adalbert or 
Albert) (b . Lukaszowka, Podolia, 1803 : d. 
Paris. 5 Mar. 1880). 

Polish pianist, writer and composer. He 
was first taught by his father, Sebastian 
Sowinski, a former member of a military 
band, and after his father's death (181G) by 
Czerny, Leidcsdorf and Seyfrird in \ ienna. 
In 1830, after an extensive tour in Europe, he 
went to France and settled in Paris, where he 
remained until his death, making a living as 
composer anti pianoforte teacher. He wrote 
over a hundred compositions, mainly religious 
and orchestral, which may be described as 
adhering toe* slavishly to classical patterns. 
They include the following: 

OPERAS 

' Ln»«I*n« drama. 2 act* llihrello l»y E. d'Angle- 
iiuiil). (of 4 voice* (chatat ter*), 2 chorine* .uni 
on h. 

’ l.e Mudcle 1 a* I lib. by P. dr Saint- 

tioiictu. overture performed at Lille, 18',7. 

’ Une Scene taut la liirne 'Op. 99 M<»mpo*cd 

lor tire choral *.*ict> Sainte (Millie at Bordeaux. 

CHORAL WORKS 

• (» Spirwuw rrli'ijnych ' (6 Religious Soiutl, Op. '1?. 

’ Mi»j xjeomic lu( i equal voice* & organ. Op. 6l. 
'.mi \dalbect . oratorio in t pans (wordi by 
K. 0*tr«*\*ki). Op. fit* publ. Pari*. 184*.I. 

’ Mi**a hirer* C ma . fur 4 v*»i«e* & organ. Op. 71. 

’ |.r Sacrifice d'Ahrahatn hibliial oratorio (word* by 
lalouard d’Anglemont), for 4 voice* & organ. 

’ Vent Creator ’, hvmn for 1 voice* and organ. 

• Sa I S.ilonioi.a * >' Solomon'* Judgment ’), motet fi.i 

3 m 4<> voice*, clioruc fit orch. 

’ Mina «.|cmni* F mi., for 4 wilo voice*, choru* 4c 
o**h.. Op. 83. 

’ I oia pule bra e* *. A mi., motel for choru* & orch. 
(comp. 1857). 

ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
symphony. E ini.. Op. 62. 

Overture*: ‘ Queen ladwigaOp. 58; * Maxeppa ’ 
Op. 71 J ’ Jan Sobievki *. 

PIANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 
Concert Variation*. Op. 14. 

’ l.randc Poloiijivr Op. 16. 

‘ Heroic March Op. 24. 

’ Picin legicmdw * C The Song of the Legion* *). Op. 31. 
Concern*. Op. 36 (drd. lo Movehrlrc). 

CHAMBER MUSIC 

Pf. Quartet. Op. 3 - 
1'rio. I) ma.. Op. 76. 

Quintet. E ina.. Op. 87. 

For the pianoforte Sowinski composed 
variations, waltzes, rondos, fantasies, caprices, 
polonaises, preludes, studies, impromptus, 
mazurkas and a duet for four hands (Op. 33), 
performed with Liszt. Besides he wrote 
'Deux Cal tiers’ of Polish folksongs and quar¬ 
tets for men's voices ( e.g . * Les Moissonncurs'). 
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He also contributed many articles on music 
to French periodicals, magazines and papers. 

In 1857 Sowiriski published in Paris a 
dictionary (in French) entitled ‘ Les Musiciens 
polonais ct slaves, anciens ct modernes: 
dictionnaire biographique and seventeen 
years later an enlarged Polish edition ap¬ 
peared, also in Paris (1874). This work, the 
only available source of information in 
western Europe, has been widely used by 
many musicologists and musicians regardless of 


its many faults and deficiencies. Nevertheless 
it was the fruit of hard, laborious work of 
many years’ standing which he, poverty- 
stricken as he was, published at his own ex¬ 
pense, inspired by the noble idea of making 
the western countries familiar with the state 
of music in Poland. This dictionary after¬ 
wards became the basis for the Polish historio¬ 
graphy of music. c. r. h. 

Bin. — Mazurmewicz, W., ‘Wojdcch SowMskl' (in 
Polish) (Paris, 1874). 
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